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I. — Classification of the rural population. 

In the absence of any systematic survey or census by western methods in 
China estimates of the total population have varied to an extraordinary degree. 
Though official enumerations of “ doors " (households) have been made for at 
least 200 years, no complete occupational census has ever been taken. There is 
no Indian cast system determining occupation. Evaluations of the agricultural 
population, mostly based on guesswork, have been made by the Post Office, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce of the former Peking (rovernment, and 
the Bureau of vStatistics of the Nanking Oovernment. In comparing such figures 
the exact territory they refer to must be kept in mind. vSome authors limit 
the use of the term “ China Proper " to the eighteen provinces south of the Great 
Wall, to vvliich official statistics still add the “ Three Eastern Provinces ” of the 
jiresent Manchurian State, while three more provinces for Inner Mongolia, two 
for Nearer Tibet and the province of Sinkiang (Chinese ^Turkestan) may or may 
not be included in Greater China. 

The latest estimate by a public authority, the Ministry of the Interior, gives 
a figure of 426.6 million inhabitants for China Proper (including Sinkiang, exclud- 
ing Manchuria, Mongolia and Tibet), and of 466. S million for Greater China 
(1936). The proportion of agricultural families has been put at 71, at 75 and 
even at 85 per cent. “ The precise figure is less important, however, than the 
consensus of opinion that approximately three quarters of the population are 
engaged in agriculture”. (Tawney). 

Not only for figures but for categories used in classification consensus of 
opinion appears to be of more' consequence than accurate distribution. T'or 
the purpose of analysis, Chinese farmers are commonly divided into (i) owner- 
operators, (2) part-tenants who lease others’ land for cultivation in addition 
to their own, (3) tenants and (4) agricultural labourers. Classification of farmers 
in relation to ownership is indeed widely accepted as most indicative of their 
economic status, but this method is open to criticism. 


Ec, I Ingl. 
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For example, in Kwangtung, China’s richest province, an analysis of 923 pea- 
sant families of the district of Pan-yil showed that as many as one in every 
six of the wealth}^ peasants possess no land at all, while a family classified as 
"owners” is sometimes obliged to send out its members as hired farm hands. 
Some owners may therefore be poorer than a tenant family which cultivates a 
large holding and hires many labourers. 

As to classifying farmers according to the size of the area they cultivate, 
experience throughout the world has well proved that quite a different money 
income may be derived fromc the same area according to the climate, the ([ua- 
lity of the soil, the nature of the predominant crops and the technique applied. 
On the other hand, an owner and a tenant family may cultivate the same num- 
ber of acres, but their economic situation is obviously very different. Thus, 
neither the si/e of the area owned nor of the area under cultivation will furnisli a 
really reliable basis for classification. 

Nor does the establishment of a correlation between the economic status 
and the magnitude of the farm undertaking ])rove correct, as there are in the 
.southern provinces, big landlords who manage small orchards and gardens ('), 
The lack of cadastral books or land books in China makes it impossible to estab- 
lish economic categories by we.stern methods. 

Classification on tlie basis of livelihood would seem to supply the most reveal- 
ing categories. Up to the present armed conflict in the I'ar Hast only about 
10 per cent, of China’s population was said to be above the pauper standard. 
Peasant families which are just capable of self-sn])port from the land they use 
and the labour power they represent, but do not have to hire workers or rely 
on wage income for subsistence are called " middle peasants ” by Dr. Chen. Accord- 
ingly " rich ” and " poor ” peasants belong to the clas.ses above or below that 
minimum, while hired labourers possessing no land at all are grouped together 
with the poor peasantry. However, such a minimum requirement for subsistence 
in terms of land and labour varies from one part of the country to another and 
would hence have to be calculated separately for every region, and as yet the 
necessary data are not available for large districts, let alone for the whole country. 
Professor Buck in his most comprehensive study of land utilisation in China 
provides quantitative and qualitative data on housing, food and clothing in 
440 sample farms throughout 22 provinces. But no statistical distribution of 
the whole farming population in terms of prosperity is attempted in either of 
his studies, nor has it been established elsewhere. 

Hence, for economic analysis of the land system we are compelled to rely 
on classification of the farming population in terms of ownership and tenancy. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that nearly every one of our western terms 
needs revising and clarifying if applied to the Far East, and second, that even 
within China comparisons should only be made between rural classes of the same 
agricultural region because of possible cs.sential differences in conditions. 


(‘) Chen, H. S., pp. 5-8. 
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II. — Present land system. 

General characteristics. 

The })resent land system has a long history not to he dealt with here and 
has now been stabilised for many centuries. It is characterised by a slowly 
growing concentration of ownershi]) combined with the use of land in tiny scat- 
tered holdings, (*) The system of tenure has been the subject of intensive study 
l)y special commissions, but the estimates of the extent of tenancy are constantly 
varying. 

Professor Buck considers it a fairly safe generalisation that owner-farms 
constitute a little over 50 per cent., part-owners’ about 33, and tenants’ 17 per 
cent, of all farms in China. But, as he observed in his first study on farm econo- 
my, sucli surveys are apt to include a somewhat greater proportion of larger and 
wealthier farms, as the more prosperous owners or tenants are more progressive 
and thus easier to approach for the Chinese student’s investigation (’). A Chinese 
writer on land reform, Dr. C. K. Ping, criticises those figures for being too opti- 
mistic. Pie refers to the following estimates made by tlie Bureau of v^tatistics 
of Nanking in ip3o, as being probably nearer the truth: 

Taulk I. — Pcrcciitiii^c Disfn'hufidii of lunin I'oiaiicy (T 
( Aritliiuetio iihmii) 


Ak.i (KMirib e irt owners 'ren.iut5 

17 {)r()\'iiu'i.\s soutii (*1 (iu'.U Wall, t-xchulniLi K.msii, 

phis Manchuria and Jiiiun Mongolia 15 11 


Th(‘ following geogra])hical distiibul ioii of lenaiu')' lias been calculated from 
figures ])ublishe(l by the National Agricultui.J Kesearch Bureau in 1934. 

T.vuiJC II. -- (n'Oi^^raphiciil lhstrii<H(io)i oj I'c/idni y (‘). 

rtrtiiil.iuc of ()lHr.^lor^ uli(» art' 


Au.i 

< lU'fs 

r.n t ()\\ IHTS 

Tenants 

Inner Mongolia and Nearer Tibet (5 ]>r()vnu\M . . 

• -7 

20 23 

fluanglio proviiice.s (5 provinces) 

, 0| 

21 15 

Central China (4 provinces) 

• 8' 

2(J 

43 

Southern Cliina (8 provinces) 

. 27 

3 '^ -13 

(General .iverage . . 

« 13 

-25 3 -J 


(' ) As to hind utilisation in China, tlic farm studies of Nanking Uiiivt'isity directed by Prof. Buck 
computed the following figures: Within a total gross area of 1,^00,000 siiuare miles, in agricultuial China, 
HO, 000 square miles or approximately 25 per exuit is cultivated. Of all land, 27 pei' cent, is utilised for 
ero]is, 4.6 ])er cent, for pasture, 8.7 for forest and 59.7 for other purposes or is valueless. Of the laud in 
farms, yo per cent, is used in crops, nearly 4 per cent, in roads, ponds, graves and the like, over 3 in 
farmsteads, over i in pasture, i in forest, over 0.5 in grass and bushes cut for fuel, and 0.3 in ponds. 
{Land Utilization in China, pp. 5-6). 

(2) Ibid,, p. 9; Chinese Farm Economy, pp. 39, 43, 145. 

(h Pino, p. 159. 

(^) WiLMANNS, p. 35. 
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The changes in the distribution of ownership calculated from the figures 
reported by 1,058 hsien in 22 provinces are given by the Bureau as follows: 

Table III. — Changes in the Percentage Distribution of Tenancy (’). 

(Weighted averages). 


Year 

1912 

1933 

J937 


Owners 

Part-owners 

Tenants 

49 

-23 

28 

46 

-25 

29 

40 


30 


All estimates agree that the percentage of owner cultivators decreases from 
north to south. In the southern provinces great fertility caused by abundant 
rainfall, along with the early contact with western states and the rise of commerce, 
made for concentration of population and accumulation of mobile capital. Invest- 
ment of money in land was for centuries regarded as the only safe and desirable 
form of investment. Moreover, in the south, topographic reasons encourage the 
splitting up of the properties of absentee landlords into leased holdings. Though 
the rain fills the large irrigation systems, water must be brought to the indivi- 
dual holding and often to every single plant by incessant hand-work. 

“ Besides fertilizing, transplanting and weeding the rice crop there is the 
enormous task of irrigation to be maintained... Each evening, if the night is 
likely to be cool, water is pumped over the bed to be withdrawn the next, so that 
the warmth might be absorbed by the black surface, and a fresh supply of air 
be drawn into the soil (') 

Had the same task to be accomplished by wage labour, the interest of the 
worker in such intensive culture would have to be stimulated by piece wages. But 
with the over-supply of human labour in China, a small tenant farm in which 
the whole family contributes its share will obviously be able to produce more 
cheaply than a plantation where the same return will only suffice for the wages 
of one adult male worker. 

An analogous if slower spread of tenancy seems also to be proceeding 
from year to year in large parts of the country as is shown by Table III. We 
shall presently discuss more reasons for this concentration of ownership, but it 
must be remembered that the owner farms also are small and split up into tiny 
plots. Estimates of the average size of agricultural holdings in China can at 
best be no more than intelligent guesswork, but it is certain that the amount 
of cultivated land per head of population is steadily decreasing (^). In 1933, 
Professor Dragoni estimated the average size of farms throughout the country 
at about 2 hectares (or 30 mow of Peking standard) which would strike a 
medium between the Peking Government's estimate in 1922 of 24 mow (1.45 
hectares) and that of the Nanking Ministry of Economic Affairs in 1934 of 36 
mow (2.18 hectares). After his last survey of 16,786 farms in 22 provinces 


(») Crop Reports, June 15, 1938, p. 72. 

(a) Kmc, pp. 251, 262. 

(3) ifxsxs, D. K. and Cbbn, C. M., cit. DaAOom. 
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Professor Buck reached the conclusion that owner farms average 4.22 acres (1.71 
hectares) and tenant farms 3.56 (1.44 hectares). A more accurate idea is given 
by the geographical distribution of average holdings: 

Table IV. — Average Size of Farm Holdings (‘). 

(Areas as in Table 11 ) 


Inner Mongolia and Nearer Tibet .L87 hectares 

Hoangho provinces 2.34 >- 

Central China 1.46 > 

Southern China 1.03 

(leiicral average . . . 2 .t 8 hectares 


Chinese farms as measured by the farm area are the smallest in tlie world 
except for those of Japan. 

As regards the distribution of the available farm land, comprenhensive fi- 
gures were collected by the Ministry of Industries in Nanking, in 1935: 

Table V. — Size Groups of Farms and Percentage of Farm 
Households cultivating them. 


12 northern 
provinces 

I'tider 10 moiv . . 27.1 

10-20 ntuw 21.5 

20-30 r6.8 

30-40 13.1 

40-50 100 

50-100 )' 7.2 

over 100 nimv 4.3 


IOC o 


I.} son them 
piuvinccs 


ruder 5 mow 25 7 

5-10 mow 23.S 

10-15 ' 17 (» 

- 134 

20-30 >' 10 o 

30-50 « <) 1 

over 50 mow 34 


100.0 


No information is yet available as to the total area comprised in each of tlie 
groups, and thus it is impos.sible to calculate what proportion of land is cultivated 
in large farms. Kver since the abolition of latifimdia by the Sung Dynasty in the 
I2th and 13th centuries, neither the direct exploitation of great estates by their 
owners nor large leaseholds obtain in China. And not only are holdings small 
but they are broken up into scattered plots as in Europe in the centuries before 
enclosure and in India up to the present day. A high proportion of land, as much 
as 8 per cent, in some of the most fertile districts ("), is occupied by tombs 
which are strewn all over the family land or massed in the centre of it and thus 
constitute another obstacle in the way of the convenient working of the plot. 

Density of population is mostly held responsible for the fragmentation of 
the cultivable area, though what is striking in China is not so much general over- 
population as the congestion of human beings within a few fertile regions. Ex- 


Id Welmanns, p, 33. 

(d Rajchmann, p. 768. 


Ec. I Jngl. 
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eluding Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and Tibet, the mean density of the p(»j>u- 
lation is put at 56.2 per square kilometre, which is not high compared with 143 
in Germany, 186 in Japan, 194 in the United Kingdom and 273 in Belgium. That 
six sevenths of China's population should be massed in one third of her territory 
seems perfectly believable if we consider the density of some of the richest and 
most progressive provinces: 149 per square kilometre in Kwangtung, 206 in Ciie- 
kiang, 212 in Shantung, and 337 in Kiangsu. As Table IV shows, the largest 
holdings are to be found in the north-east where rain is scarce and land is still 
abundant, and the next largest are in the Hoangho provinces, whilst the smallest 
are in the south. 

Another reason for the small size of holdings is the system of inheritance 
which in general prescribes equal partition of ])roperty among male heirs, the 
eldest son receiving a slightly larger share only in some regions. The son who 
inherits a jdot of land from his father does not need to change the title deed of 
the land. New^ regulations for an inheritance tax were j^assed by the Central 
Political Council of the Kuomintang in December 1936, but tlieir enforcement 
was put off indefinitely by the national crisis. 

Bad means of communication made and still make internal migration diifii- 
cult. This is be.st illustrated by the fact that five provinces, including vSzecliwan, 
agriculturally China’s “ celestial juovince ”, have no railways at all. The cost 
of transporting surplus products from the interior to marketing centres is almost 
prohibitive. Consetpiently once adjusted to the available transj)()rt possibilities 
and the existing agricultuial techni(jue, the size of the holding tends to remain 
unchanged (J. 

Types of ownership and tenancy. 

‘‘ Of the economic and .social factors ])erhaps the system of tenancy is the 
most disquieting ” the technical delegate of the League of Nations stated in his 
report in 1934, and the studies made by s})ecial commis.sions of the National 
(h)vernment, by the Chinese Land Economic Association and b>’ the teclmical 
.staff of the National Economic Council came to the same conclusion (’). Yet 
the extent of farm tenancy in China is not alarmingly high, and if it is admit- 
tedly much higher than in Denmark and Canada, it is no more so thati in 
Germany and Japan, not to speak of Great Britain. 


Table VI. — Percentage distribution of tenancy in different countries ( ). 


Cuuutry 

Owners 

Part owners 

Tenants 

Belgium (1030) 

68.0 

— 

32.0 

Canada (1030) 

88.6 

3 -^ 

8.0 

Denmark (1930) 

99-4 


5-6 

Germany (1930) 

17-6 

29.9 

42.5 

Great Britain (1930) 

11-7 

3.8 


Japan (1934) 

31.0 

42.0 

27.0 


(9 T’Ang, C. Y., p. 248. 

(®) Rajchmann, p. 767; cf. Dragoni, p. 15. 

( 3 ) Ping, p. 161; Buck, Farm Ownership etc., p. 3; The Japan Manchuktw Yearhooh, 

► ‘ # 
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Professor Buck insists that the problems of tenancy are. sometimes over- 
estimated in their magnitude, and that they are of great importance only in 
certain Chinese regions. What then, apart from general economic distress, are 
the grievances of tenancy which Chinese writers claim to be peculiar to their 
country ? What are the economic and political powers of landowners, if China 
possesses no manorial estates, if landlord and tenant are not on the whole mem- 
bers of different classes or different peoples ? 

Theoretically the vState is considered the ultimate owner of all land, but 
])ractically the private owner may do what he pleases, so long as he pays his 
taxes and does not permanently im])air the value and resources of his holding. 
All waste land is supposed to belong to the State, but ownership can be claimed 
after ap])lication. (kmerally, landownership is constituted by a title deed issued 
and stamped by the local magistrate's office. Since the establishment of the 
rc])ublic an additional certificate of the local Ivand Registration Office is re- 
(juired. In actual practice, however, especially in remote districts, land trans- 
actions are very often considered valid when sanctioned by tlie village elder, 
without any change of the title deed or new registration. Plots are handed down 
from generation to generation without any change of the title deed ('). 

To study the existing types of landlords we recur to percentage estimates 
of ])rivately and publicly owned land. Private land means land owned by not 
more than one family, for in China the overwhelming majority of land is still 
the ])rivate })roperty of a family, not of an individual. (This probably explains 
why owners may register land under different names, uhich constitutes another 
hindrance to the collection of .satisfactory statistics). By ])ublic owner is meant 
any larger corporate body. 

Of })ublicly owned land, eight categories uere known under the Phn})ire. 
four of which have been nearly entirely transformed to private ownership during 
the course of the igth century: 

(1) crown lands in tlie vicinity of Peking: 

(2) banner lands be.stowed by the Hmperor on members of the army 
and tlie Manchurian aristocracy; 

(3) tribal land.> of aboriginal chieftains recognized b}' the government, 
in the west and north-we.st; 

(4) government lands, belonging inosllv to the jirovincial or district 
government or to public charity organisations. vSome of the government land 
is .still in existence along with the following farms of public land: 

(5) temple lands and land belonging to Buddhist monasteries and con- 
vents; 

(6) education lands, intended “to defray the expenses of worshipping 
Confucius " especially in the Sage’s birth-jirovince Shantung, of subsidising poor 
scholars, and more recently of maintaining government schools; 

(7) military colonization lands for soldiers’ settlements in border regions; 


(d Lamb, p. 18. 
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(8) anpestral or clan lands owned by the component families of a clan 
and set aside for ancestral worship which is performed twice a year in the clan 
temple ('). 

Traditionally, clan land was indivisible and could not be disposed of, the 
title deed being carved on stone tablets and let into the walls of the ancestral 
temple. But during and after the Nationalist Revolution of 1926-1927, a strong 
revolt against every sort of entail or mortmain became manifested. Much clan 
land was sold secretly or even openly, and monks and nuns were driven from 
their abodes and their land expropriated. Even before, most public land and 
specially clan land had come nearly entirely under the control of its managers 
and treasurers who treated it as their own. 

Percentage estimates of public land vary according as to whether or no 
they include ancestral land. Professor Buck’s survey (-') shows only 17 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area to be public land, of which government land consti- 
tutes I per cent., military land over 2 per cent., temple land less than 2 per cent, 
and ancestral land, charity land, education land and all other public land less 
than I per cent. each. The latest available official figure for a greater part of 
the country must be taken from a survey of 1919 carried out by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce in thirteen provinces: two provinces of Manchuria, two 
of Mongolia, five of the Hoangho provinces, four of the south. The general aver- 
age shows 66 per cent, for privately owned land, but the second column of 34 
per cent, comprises both purely public and “ mixedly public and private land " 
which obviously refers to clan land (^). Only one fourth or 8.5 per cent, of the 
mixedly ” owned land is said to be publicly owned. This figure, if compared 
with the above mentioned 7 per cent., seems quite credible. 

P)ven though clan land has diminished and is rapidly becoming private pro- 
perty, such property too is subject to traditional restrictions. Thus family land 
may not be sold without the consent of the more important members of the clan, 
or of the adjacent neighbours who enjoy a prior right of purchase. All these 
restrictions are no longer upheld by law, but de facto in the south clans and 
families form block.s of collective owners against whom the tenant cannot hold 
his own. In Kwangtung, Dr. Chen maintains 35 per cent, of the cultivated 
area belongs to clan land and other kinds of public land, and the annual rent 
from clan land in that province, in which the percentage of tenancy is among the 
highest in China, amounts to 126,000,000 Chinese dollars (^). 

With the almost continuous civil wars a new type of absentee landlord has 
sprung up, especially in the Yangtze provinces and in the south. Many modern 
war lords have invested their incomes from requisitions and taxes and all sorts of 
embezzlement in large tracts of land, and then collect their rents by military force. 


(9 Airman China, pp. 1-5, 21-26. 

(*) III hsien (districts) in 20 provinces, i929-i9n- {.Land Utilization in China, p. 194). 

( 3 ) Lamb. pp. 42-47. 

(4 ) Chen, H. S., Introduction to Landlord and Peasant, In Professor Buck’s survey 

a percentage of 0.0 is given for ancestral land, temple land and government land in the double cropping 
rice region to which Kwangtung belongs, but then obviously such land is classed among private land. 
{Land Utilization in China, p. 194). 
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Apart from military occupation and, in more peaceful districts, from inherit- 
ance and donation, there are special reasons in China which make .for land ow- 
nership without the actual management of the holding. Owing to political and 
economic instability and the lack of a national stock exchange, security market- 
ing has not yet spread very far into the interior. The owners of small savings 
are still reluctant to invest them in local industry or in any enterprise not per- 
sonally known to them, apart from the big banks and the vState loans. Remit- 
tances from emigrants overseas mostly find their way into land purchase. More- 
over, in all provinces an extraordinary social prestige is attached toj landed 
property. And rich peasants generally deem it safer to collect rents on part 
of their property than to subject the whole of it to the risks of excessive taxation 
and military requisitions. 

What are the factors which induce peasants to become tenants ? All obser- 
vers agree that most farmers in China become tenants because in the absence 
of adequate credit facilities they do not command enough capital to purchase 
a farm and at the same time provide for sufficient operating capital. Some far- 
mers are tenants because they prefer using their capital for operating expen- 
ses on a bigger holding, rather than investing it in the purchase of a smaller one 
For a beginner, tenancy, especially share-tenancy, may be an advantage, because 
he shares the risks with the landlord and also secures some expert supervision ('). 
And more and more owners become so impoverished by debts and ’mortgage^, 
taxes and requisitions, that they are forced to give up their property. As the 
national industries are not sufficiently developed to absorb them, nor is theie 
any plantation farming on which they could find work, such owners become 
tenants on their former property. 

In recent years, esj^ecially after the passing of the Land Act in 1930, two 
new systems of ownership and tenancy have been dev^eloped. Government waste 
land was reclaimed and eventually became the property of the claimants. Also 
pasture land owned by Mongols was reclaimed by Chinese soldiers with the right 
of perpetual tenancy, the soldier tenants delivering a share of their crops to 
the nomad owners. Roth methods have been adopted for civilian immigrants 
and for soldier settlers in the north-west and along the Mongolian border, but 
the present national crisis broke out before the results of these measures could 
appear. 

Remnants of hereditary tenure are found throughout the southern and cen- 
tral provinces. A special form of permanent tenaircy is found in the coastal 
provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Fukien, and also in Anhwei and Kiangsi' 
it consists in joint ownership of land by the landlord and his permanent tenant 
The landlord owns what is called the “ bottom rights " or bone rights ”, mean- 
ing the land for which tax must be paid, and the tenant owns the surface rights ” 
“ skin rights ”, meaning the right of cultivation which he may sell or mort- 
gage or sublet separately. 


Buck, Farm Ou^nership etc., pp. 4-7. 
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Leases and rents. 

As ever in the absence of legal regulation, the forms of land leases vary 
throughout China and even within the same province and district. Leases fall into 
two main groups, share-tenancy and cash-tenancy. Share-rent means the pay- 
ment after the harvest of a fixed proportion of one or more crops, according to 
the half-and-half, the two-fifths, the three-fifths, or the cropper system. In the 
latter form the landlord furnishes land, buildings, imjfiements, seed and fertilizer 
— animal husbandry is too little developed — in short, everything except the labour 
which is supplied by the tenant and his family; the landlord receives a corre- 
spondingly large share of the products. 

Cash-tenancy means the annual payment of a stipulated rent, reckoned either 
in money (cash-system proper), or in produce (crop system), or in produce con- 
verted into its money equivalent (cash-crop system). 

Professor Buck found that as a general rule tenants prefer share-rent, because 
the landlord shares the risks involved. It prevails in the north where scarcity 
of rain and the menace of floods make farming more precarious. The half-and- 
half system is probably the most common in the north. The amount given to 
the landlord “ depends upon the crops requiring different amounts of labour and 
capital, upon the varying degrees of productivity of the land, and upon the dissi- 
milar amounts of capital su})plied by the landlord. However,... adjustment 
is not often wholly successful because in many cases the systems were adopted 
hundreds of years ago and have not been altered to meet changing conditions ” (‘). 

The tenant obviously has many ways of cheating the landlord, such as giving 
him inferior crops, or hiding some of the threshed grain before division takes place, 
or sub-letting the land to bad tenants without the knowledge of the landlord, 
or, as in cash-tenancy, year after year reporting crops worse than they are to ob- 
tain a reduced rent. 

In the south, with its important class of urban landowners, cash tenancy is 
more common as it is better adapted to the modern trend towards commercia- 
lism and the new inducements to buy all sorts of cheap consumption articles. 
It is more convenient to absentee landlords, while to the tenant the safer and more 
intensive southern agriculture offers some chance of profit. Resident landlords, 
on the other hand, prefer the crop system, because they have storage space for 
grain and can afford to wait for higher prices. 

It is impossible to say which of these systems is economically the better, 
because the varieties of each are more or less adapted to the different economic 
and physical factors. Still, it would seem that share-tenants were less interested 
in progress because the landlord receives such a large share of the return to any 
additional effort. The Land Act of 1930 therefore specially provided for corapen- 
^sation of the tenant if crop increases are due to improvements he has made. 

Rent contracts are fixed by verbal agreement, mostly for one year, and are 
then tacitly renewed. The majority of tenants operate the same holding for (*) 


(*) Buck, Farm Ownership etc., p. ii. 
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their whole life, but there are many regions where tenants change frequently, as 
in the vicinity of big ports and cities. Hereditary tenure is found in the south, 
but it is slowly going out of use. On the whole, the terms of tenures are tending 
to become shorter, but always with the possibility of easy renewal. In the south, 
where the evils of sub-letting form a special grievance, it is a common practice 
for the first or original tenant to lease land from the clans for 20 or 30 years, sub- 
leasing it for periods of i to 5 years. Almost every renewal of the sub-leases is 
accompanied by an increase of the rent, till the final tenant, i, c. the cultivator 
himself, often pays twice the amount the original landlord receives. 

Rents are generally collected after the harvest, but payment for one or even 
more years in advance is quite common. Rents are either paid directly or col- 
lected by a third party, a com])radore Special evils are attached to the latter 
so-called " chang fang ” system which has sprung up with absenteeism in the 
second half of last century. The compradore may easily force the tenant to 
bribe him, or he may “ squeeze ” (embezzle) the money paid by an honest tenant 
and then tell the owner the tenant is incapable of paying. 

The practice of so-called rent de])osits has greatly increased in recent years. 
II is prevalent in more than bo per cent of the hsien (districts) according to a 
government investigation in 1933. From a form of security for a leasehold it 
lias developed into a new means of usury and blackmail. The tenant is asked to 
pay more and more sums additional to the original rent deposit or he is threaten - 
et] with eviction, often without the de])osit being returned to him, even though 
lie has always duly paid his rent Owing to the sharp competition among jiea- 
s.iiits and the scarcity of land in certain regions, a new tenant can generally be 
found willing to ])ay the additional fees (') 

As to the actual height of rents, the complications of the various systems are 
so great that it is hard to strike an average in terms of shares or of money. In 
me regions, for instance, the share is calculated out of basic crops only, in other 
from both the main and by-products of the farm. Rent figures, to be exact, 
should include rent deposits not recovered by the tenant, compulsory presents 
made to the landlord, and transport costs of the produce to the landlord's farm 
or agency. A Chinese economist, Professor Franklin Ho, on a study made in 
Cliekiang in 1928, estimated that the farmer paid 45 per cent, of his produce 
I0 the landlord. ("') Professor Buck found payments varying from 25 per cent, 
in Kiangsu to 67 per cent, in Shansi. The landlord’s return on his capital invest- 
ment averaged 8.4 per cent, or, according to a Chinese agricultural economist 
n per cent. (’) Compared with interest rates on loans of 40 and 50 per cent., 
these figures certainly seen low. But, as Professor Buck points out, investment 
in land is the safest form of investment in China, and if a fair rent should result 
from division of total farm receipts between landlord and tenant in the same pro- 
])ortion as expenses are borne by the two parties, the landlord gets too much. 


(9 Afirarian China, p. 94. 

(9 Rajchmann, p. 18. 

(U Chang, C. C., dt. Tawnky, p. 67. 
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It was on a very similar basis that the Land Act of 1930 fixed the maximum 
rent at 37.5 per cent, of the total produce, but, as with the reforms of land tax 
provided by the act, it could not be effectively enforced. 

Land taxes and local government. 

Though in law fiscal charges are met by the landowner, in fact the land tax 
appears often to be paid in whole or in part by the tenant. The rural class is 
China’s most important tax-payer and the tax burden is a heavy one per acre 
(U. S. A. $ 1.79 in 1929-1932, compared with U. S. A. $ 0.46 for all land in farms 
in the United States in 1932I (*) M. Lachin estimates the total amount of 
land tax paid at 400 million Chinese dollars, probably on the authority of Pio- 
fessor Franklin Ho. The burden it imposes is best illustrated by a comparison 
between recent changes in land values and land taxes in China (22 province*^) 


Table VII. — Changes m Land Values in China, 1935 (^). 
(1Q3J 100) 



I ()12 

Ig^i 

1932 

1933 

1934 

293'^ 

Paddv land 

7 A 

100 

95 

89 

82 

81 

High land 

73 

100 

93 

87 

8^ 


Hilly land 

7 ^ 

100 

94 

88 

82 

S2 

Table VIII. - Changes 1 

m Land Taxes, 

1935 

(). 



(Land taxes of 

1931 “ 

100). 





1912 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

193s 

Paddy land 


100 

107 

108 

108 

101 

High land 

62 

100 

109 

HI 

111 

103 

IIill) land 

61 

TOO 

108 

ITT 

III 

104 

Table IX. — 

Land Taxes^as a 

Percentage of Land 

Values 1 

()• 


(Land \aliie for each year 

— too) 





1912 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Paddy land 

. I 69 

2 08 

2 39 

2 57 

^05 

3 09 

High land 

I 80 

2 33 

2 48 

2 74 

3 26 

3 49 

Hilly land 

. 1 99 


2 74 

305 

3 4 ^> 

4 74 


A careful study of the land tax problem was made in 1932-1934 by Professor 
Dragoni for the National Plconomic Council. His report came to the conclusion 
that the old land tax, if levied in conformity with the law, would by itself represent 
no undue burden The features of land taxation which make it a central factor 


(9 Buck, Land Vtthzaiton tn China, p 16 
(•*) From Crop RtporH August 15 1936 

( 3 ) The figures were calculated from the actual amount of land taxes \yai 6 . by the farmers, includ- 
ing both the bask tax and the surcharges, with the modal value jier mow as 100. Crop Reports, 
August 15, 1936. 
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of agricultural distress are the surcharges, the grossly disproportionate incidence 
in different districts, and the system of tax collection with the waste and extortions 
it involves. 

The land tax is the main source of provincial revenue, but the hsien, far more 
than the province, is the basic unit of local government in China. (‘) 

To each hsien is appointed a district magistrate who collects the State re- 
venues out of which he has to remit a fixed sum to the provincial government, and 
keeps the remainder for himself. In many cases neither he himself nor the mem- 
bers of his staff receive a fixed salary. With the establishment of the Re- 
public the hsien government began to be “ bombarded with a multitude of or- 
ders (C. M. Chang), especially for the foundation of a school and police system. 
No special revenue being available for its growing functions, the hsien wa‘: forced 
to add surtaxes to the existing vState taxes and has lived on surtaxes ever since. 
The most important ones are the surcharges on the land tax, such as the public 
safety surcharge, the self-government surcharge, the census-taking surcliarge, 
the ch'it office surcharge, the hsien education surcharge, the cJiu education 
surcharge, the water conservancy surcharge, the reconstruction surchaige, 
the relief surcharge, the peace preservation corps surcharge, etc. Taken by 
])roviiices, there are 147 different surtaxes on land taxes in Kiangsu, after 
Kwangtung the richest province, 73, 61, hi, 25, 25, 23, 2u, 17, 14, in the southern 
provinces of Chekiang, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Kwangtung, Hunan, Szechuan, 
Yunnan, I'ukien respectivelv, and 48, 42, 30, 9 in the Hoangho provinces of Hopei 
Honan, Shansi, Shensi. The Rural Rehabilitation Commission set up in 1933 
found that the surcharges everywhere exceed the amount of the basic tax, and 
tlidt in some places the surtax amounted to 25 times the regular land tax. 

On the other hand, in five relatively rich hsien of Chekiang — an exceedingly 
fertile province which erijoved jieace from 192() to 1937 - the surcharges were 
found to involve an excess over the land tax of only 25 per cent, on the average. 
Yet in five relatively poor hsien of the same province the average excess involved 
was 350 per cent. (*) 

How exactly the land tax which is based on an assessment made 200 years 
ago is allocated and collected, has never been officially exposed or controlled. 
In the south we are told of special agents, tax collecting merchants, who, once the 
(Government has accepted their bid, monopolise the collection and sometimes poc- 
ket as much as ten times what the Government receives. The clan treasurers 
who control all the income of the clan also collect the land tax on clan land, then 
pass on to collect the tax on the private possessions of the clan families, and 
eventually become the tax collectors for the whole village. 

It should be mentioned here that military requisitions taken in labour, kind 
and money have become another heavy surtax burdening the peasant. Owing 
to the almost continuous civil wars military recpiisitions were to be found in all 


(9 The 28 provinces are divided into 1,943 hsicn or districts; every district is toiiiposed of 
•I number of ch\i or countries. 

(*) RajchmanN', p. 768, quoted from Professor Dragoni. 


•* Ec. I In^l. 
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28 provinces, even before the present Sino- Japanese conflict. These requisitions 
too are assessed on the land tax, and ordered by military head-quarters, but the 
hsien government is charged with their collection. This is not possible without 
the help of bureaucrats and merchants, and most of the powerful officials and 
merchants happen also to be landlords who make their tenants pay for them by 
increasing their rent. 

In May 1934 the second National Financial Conference met for the express 
purpose of the reform of the provincial and district government. The abolition of 
the multifarious surcharges was decided on, and the collection of taxes on a com- 
mission basis was to cease. Up to the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese armed 
conflict the reforms are said to have been carried into effect to a certain extent. 
During the second half of 1934, in all 3,600 miscellaneous surcharges were sup- 
pressed in 22 provinces amounting to a total sum of 28,890,000 Chinese dollars, 
and from January i, 1935 to August 31, 1935 another 1,600 surcharges were 
aboli.slied (20,140,000 Chinese dollars). (‘) 

But if no new source of income is provided for the hsien, how is it to maintain 
itself and to carry out its functions, particularly those of agricultural reconstruc- 
tion ? True, as from July 1934 the entire revenue from the tobacco and wine 
licence tax was allotted to the various local authorities and 30 per cent, of the 
proceeds of the stamp tax to the hsien to make up for the deficit resulting from 
the reduction of land surtaxes. But the new distribution does not seem to have 
worked well, and the hsien still has no share in the basic tax revenues. 

Besides, without wSonie sort of land survey no cadastral reform can be carried 
out. In China land has never been properly surve\T"d, and village elders keep 
primitive, drawings of tlie distribution of parcels which convey no exact idea 
of tlieir real size. The co.st of making a survey by the usual methods is prohib- 
itive; a moderate estimate puts it at t5o,ooo,()()o Chinese dollars for the whole 
of China... By using aircraft the cost might be drastically reduced ('') 

A Commission on J^and Research and Planning was organised in 1934. It 
started an investigation wdiich covered 1,047 io 22 provinces and a summary 
of the results w'as due to be submitted to the central authorities in 1937 wdien 
hostilities broke out. 

III. — Economic and social consequences of existing conditions. 

Political instability, the backwardness of agricultural technique, the lack 
of transport and of credit facilities and the slow development of co-operative 
societies all combine to render China’s agriculture less productive than would 
be expected from the intensive methods of cultivation employed. True, con- 
sidering the output per unit of area, productivity seems quite satisfactory. Wheat 
yields are lower than in Japan, Egypt and, of course, in most Pmropean countries, 
but higher than in Canada, the U. S. A., the U. S, S. R. and India; whilst China’s 


(9 Chang, C. M., p. 34. 
(9 Rajchmann, p. 773. 
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rice yields come fourth after those of Italy, Japan and Egypt (see Table X), 
Yet, in relation to the density of population and the intensive application of 
human labour, the output cannot be called a high one. According to Professor 
Buck’s calculations ('), China produces only 1,400 kilogrammes of grain per man- 
equivalent (one farmer working a full year) as compared with 20,000 kilogrammes 
in the United States. 


Table X. — Crop Averages, ig28-2g till 1937-38 (a). 

(Quintals of 100 kilogrammes per hectare). 


Wheat Rice 


Canada 8.8 — 

China ii.o (6) 25 9 

Denmark 293 

Bgypt 19 7 315 

France 151 — 

(term any 216 — 

Hungary 137 — 

India 72 142 

It.dy T4 0 49 5 

184 359 

Poland 1 T 8 — 

F. S A 83 23 9 

r vS vS R 7 7 — 


in] IntcM national Yearbook of Ajn-icultural vStalFlics, i(>i8 3(). 
{!)) Nine years' average troin i() 2 ^ 2 <) to 193637. 


Is a reform of the present system of land tenure likely to increase crop pro- 
duction ? 

(generally speaking, a new regulation of the tenancy system cannot be ex- 
pected to increase the yields directly, but to improve the economic conditions 
of the peasant class. On the whole, tenants were found to be better farmers 
than owners. According to Professor Buck s calculations, the operator’s labour 
earnings (") are much higher for tenants than for owners. “ Apparently, from 
the business standpoint where interest is charged on investment there is some 
advantage in being a tenant, but the real advantage is the owner’s in that he 
saves a 3^early rent payment, which is about eijui valent to interest on capital 
investment in land and buildings, costs of taxes, and up-keep of the farm, plus 
the landlord’s profit Besides, the family earnings (’) are “ decidedly greater 
for the owner than for the part-owner or tenant ” (*♦). 


(q Land Uhlization in Chim„ p. 15. 

(q The operator’s labour earnings represent the farm o|x*rator’s returns for one year’s lalxnir, 
after deducting farm expenses and the interest on his capital investment. The unpaid lalxiiir of the 
farm family is charged as an expense, and the produce from the farm used by the family is included 
as a receipt. 

(3) The family farm earnings are the oi)erator’s farm receipts, plus income from subsidiaiy sources, 
plus the rent value of the residence, minus the operator’s farm expenses except the value of tlie family 
labour. 

( 4 ) Buck, Chinese Farm Economy, pp. 19-20, 153-154. 
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It is said that a reform of land tenure might increase crop yields, because 
the small size of holdings is closely related to the problem of tenancy as owners 
let out their land in small strips, and because agricultural mechanisation cannot 
be applied to congested areas broken up into small lots. But even if applied 
on larger owner-cultivated peasant farms such machines increase the yield per 
man rather than per acre, and ‘are unsuitable for a country in which labour is so 
much cheaper than land or credit. The problem of farm mechanisation in China 
cannot be fully debated here, but clearly unless industries developed to absorb 
the surplus rural population that would result, the replacement of men by mach- 
ines would mean the starvation of millions (*). 

At its present stage, tenancy is certainly one of the chief sources of discon- 
tent among the peasant class. With the lack of control from the central and 
provincial government, the landlord, in overpopulated regions, may possess 
unusual power in local administration with few liabilities to meet. Much more 
than the owner the tenant is at the mercy of the magistrate, the moneylender 
and the tax collector. He is helpless before collective landlords, before railroad 
'and .steamship companies, militarists and bandits; he is mostly illiterate and 
cannot write a petition, nor would he know where to send it. 

As to the attitude of the rural classes towards one another, any observer 
will have difficulty in finding a formula to cover the extraordinary variety of 
social and economic conditions. As a general rule, however, it may be stated 
that the tenant does not yet enjoy effective legal protection, but that his inte- 
rests are safeguarded by usage and by his personal relations with the landlord. 
Under normal conditions this may be a more effective safeguard than a west- 
erner would imagine, and will be preferred by the peasants to legislation which 
' the State lacks the necessary administrative and fiirancial machinery to enforce. 
In Kiangsu, for instance, until 1930 feudal practices existed unknown to the 
rest of China, and tenure was held at the will of the landlord so that the tenant 
could be evicted at any time without compensation; yet such eviction was nearly 
unheard of. If, then, economic pressure bears too hard on the owner himself, 
or if there are no personal relations possible because of absenteeism or because 
a corporate body owns the land, class distinctions and ill feelings become more 
pronounced and legal action seems the only remedy. 

Farmers live in the closest dependence upon each other all over China. The 
practice of borrowing and lending implements and animals is quite common, 
just as is joint ownership of one water-buffalo by two or more farmers. In 
better days systems of mutual credit prevailed among the peasants in order to 
avoid resort to the local usurer. The development of rural co-operatives is still 
in a rudimentary stage 


(*) For fuller information cf. Salter, p. ii; Tawney, p. 53, 105, Crop Reports, 15.8.1936, 
p. 205. For a cost computation for tractor ploughing with co-operatively owned tractors see Buck, 
Chnese Farm Economy, p. 314-315. 

(») Cf. Lrnz, a., “ Co-operation in Chinn/’ the July 1938, issue of /this BuUettn. 
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IV. — Legal remedies and present outlook. 

In spite of all its evils, no reformer has advocated the total abolition of ten- 
ancy, for too many social and topographic factors point to that form of landhold- 
ing as the natural solution for large agricultural regions in China. The problem 
is rather one of eliminating the evils of the existing system, every one of which 
has been fully dealt with in the Land Act of June 30, 1930. It was the outcome 
of eighteen years of agrarian movement and agrarian legislation after the foun- 
dation of the Chinese Republic. 

Dr Sun Yat-Sen soon realized the fundamental importance of the land pro- 
blem, but his efforts were primarily directed towards the establishment of a cons- 
titutional republic and a national modern industry on w^estern lines The Com- 
munist Party first became interested in the farmer as revolutionary material, 
and during the period of its strongest influence (1920-1 (>27) greatly encouraged 
the Farmers’ Movement. After a period of violence in 1925-1927 the Movement 
lost much of its influence, but it had brought about the “ psychological change 
fundamental according to Dr vSun’s teachings the peasants had begun to realize 
the possibilities of improving their lot and the new government the necessity of 
reforms. With the establishment of the National (lovcrnment in 1927 the series 
of reforms the Kuornintang had started in 1924 was continued on an ever expand- 
ing scale, till agrarian legislation found its fir^t complete codification in the Land 
Act of T930. A revision of the Land Law was passed bv the Central Political 
Council on May 5, 1937. 

The 1930 Land Law' stipulates that a iiia.ximum area for landownership may 
be fixed by the provincial authorities according to the quality of the soil. Any 
owner with possessions in excess of this limit may be expropriated with or without 
compensation (articles 14, 335, 372). Another revolutionary provision is that, 
where a tenant has worked his leased land for ten years, and his landlord is 
an absentee, and neither old, nor weak, nor an orphan or a wddow, the tenant 
may apply for requisition of this holding (articles 125 and 329). Rent for farm 
land is not permitted to exceed 37.5 per cent, of the total income derived from 
the land (article 177), that is to say the maximum rental rate was to be 50 per 
cent, of the main harvest, with a reduction of 25 per cent, for the auxiliary 
crops. The tenant cannot be evicted unless be fails to pay his rent for more 
than two years, or the landlord himself wishes to cultivate the holding (articles 
172 and 180). If the landlord wishes to sell, the farmer is to have a prior right 
of purchase (article 173). Upon termination of a contract of tenancy, the 
tenant is to be compensated for improvements which he has made. Increases 
in crops due to these improvements are not to be counted in the calculations 
of the landlord’s share (articles 176 and 186), The lessee has no right to sublet 
the land to a third party (article 147). One of the mdst important provisions 
is for re-arrangement of strips into compact holdings. Such enclosure can be 
compulsorily carried out by the provincial authorities, provided that more than 
half of the farmers do not object (articles 18-20 and 211-216). Land tax must 
be paid by the owner (article 178). Ten chapters are devoted to the reform of 
the land tax and to a new system of periodical assessment. Apart from 
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expropriation of absentee landlords, the number of owner operators is to be 
increased by the reclamation and utilisation of waste land (articles 188-210). The 
amount of land granted must be sufficient to yield enough food for a family of 
ten, including children (article 193). 

In reality, neither the State nor the tenant peasants possess the necessary 
means to utilise expropriated land. Tandowners during recent years have been 
forced to go on paying land tax for their former lands that passed into the hands 
of the government but have remained uncultivated ever since. Excepting the 
regions of colonization on the northern and north-western border, the policy 
of breaking up large estates has narrow possibilities in China. As we have seen, 
large plantation farms do not obtain in that country and the majority of estates 
are already intensively used in small holdings let out to peasants. On the other 
hand, the increase in the amount of farm land to be expected from the removal 
of graves from arable land, from enclosure, and from land reclamation would, 
according to Professor Buck's calculations, only amount to 23,000,000 acres, 
(9,308,000 hectares) an additional 10 per cent, of the present area in 
farms ('). 

In 1937 the Central Political Council decided that the Revised Land Law 
should no longer impose a limit on the amount of land to be owned, but fix 
a minimum area for each owner-cultivator family The requisition of leased 
land by its tenant should take place after 5 years instead of 10. 

As to alleviating the tenant’s position, the 1930 Land Act may now be re- 
garded as having failed utterly to enforce its programme of rent reduction Pro- 
fessor Dragoni studied the problem in 1933-34 in Chekiang, the only province 
where the 37 5 per cent reduction had been put into practice ever since it had 
first been introduced by a government decree in 1927. He was told that “ the 
legal machinery to settle disputes and enforce the law is inadequate, that the 
landlord, exacei bated by the law, has other ways of compensating himself at 
the expense of the tenant; and that the benefit of rent reduction is exploited by 
the Peasants' Union (which, formed originally to enforce rent reduction, has too 
often become a new instrument of exaction) " (®). Most disputes arose from the 
administration of rent collecting, as rent collectors could deliberately avoid 
seeing the crops and then accuse tenants of not declaring the harvests correctly. 
In the districts where permanent tenancy obtains more difficulties were caused 
by the great disparity between the rent of ordinarily leased land and the price 
of " surface rights ” With the new reduction the rent paid by the permanent 
tenant would be much lower than ordinary rent, and the landlords threatened 
their permanent tenants with eviction by force or accused them of being Com- 
munists, if they insisted on the standard rent being applied. 

The 1937 Revised Law stipulated a different basis for a standard rent, to 
be fixed at 8 per cent of the value of the land, but paid in money or produce 
according to local traditions. But the new law is not likely to bring about any 


{q Lmi Utilization in China, p. 202. 
p) Rajchmann, p. 767. 
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more rent reduction than the old one, if the land value is to be fixed by the land 
own^r, and provincial and local administrative powers continue to be vested- 
in the very landowners whose interests would be affected by the carrying-out 
of that law. 

The 1930 Land Act could not be enforced in the Yangtze provinces (Plupeh, 
Hunan, Honan, Anhwei and Kiangsi), which from 1930 to 1932 were the scene 
of guerilla warfare between Government and Communist troops. After Marshal 
Chiang Kai-vShek’s victory in 1932 those provinces came under the special ju- 
risdiction of General Headquarters. The old landowners had been murdered 
or evicted, title deeds destroyed, land marks removed and the land redistri- 
buted by the Communists. When many of the former owners returned in 
the wake of the government troops immediate measures were called for, vSpecial 
agrarian decrees for the Yangtze provinces were jnomulgated in October 1932, 
mainly dealing with the restoration of their property to former owners and with 
the distribution of unclaimed territories to landless farmers: a tnoderate land 
reform. Marshal Chiang gave a summary of his land policy in the following 
message to the Executive Yuan, dispatched on the eve of the 4th plenary se.ssion 
of the Central I^xecutive Committee, the highest constitutional organ (January 

17. 1934): 

'' ...There is no lack of arable land in this country which is more than suffi- 
cient for divstribution among the population.... Even in densely po])ulated pro- 
vinces, there are few landowners holding more than several hundred or several 
thousand mow of land, the majority being small landowners owning about 30 or 
40 mow. The (|uestion of exploitation and readjustment is therefore, in my 
opinion, more urgent than that of redistribution. 

...lixploitation and readjustment of the land .should be carried out through 
co-operation and collective cultivation,... The ledi.stribution of land should 
thus be achieved by peaceful means, so that all tillers of the soil may gra- 
dually be given their share of the land... Private ownershi}) of land is recog- 
nised and protected. It is, however, subject to twm restrictions namely, 
(i) that landowners must give all persons in the village capable of tilling the soil 
an opportunity to work on their farms; and (2) that the maximum land holdings 
are to be limited; those holding land of an area in excess of the maximum 
limit are to be subject to graduated taxes. Revenue derived from these 
taxes is to be employed for financing agricultural enterprises”. Landowners, 
owner-farmers and peasants are encouraged to form co-operative societies, Avhich 
will be given the priority in acquiring land whenever a piece of land is offered 
for sale in the village. “Those who are not capable of tilling the soil will not be 
made members ... The farms acejuired by the co-operative society wall be distri- 
buted to members for cultivation, with ownership, however, remaining in the 
society. For this privilege, members are required to pay to the co-operative 
society a farm rent which will be used for the improvement of methods of 
cultivation ”. 

The development of the present conflict has temporarily relegated the land 
policy to the background. Long ago the Kuomintang Party came to the con- 
clusion that agrarian reforms in China should go hand in hand with the industrial 
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development of the country, which would create both employment for surplus 
rural population and outlets for agricultural products. The future will have to 
decide whether the growth of a national industry is to continue or whether foreign 
manufacturing countries will furnish the Chinese market. Yet the future suc- 
cess of any great manufacturing industry in or for the Far East will depend on 
the development of the great market that China may become. And China’s 
purchasing power depends essettially on the purchasing power of her rural po- 
pulation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF THE TEA MARKET 

SINCE 1936 ( ) 

In an article published in 1937 we examined the international agreement 
of 1933 relating to the restriction of exports and the production of tea, and earlier 
attempts to organise the international tea market. In the same article the 
position of the tea market during the first three years’ operation of the agree- 
ment was also considered. 

We shall deal here with changes in the tea marketing regulations since then, 
beginning with an examination of the position of this market during the last two 
years that the 1933 agreement has been in operation — 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

In 1936-37 there was a marked improvement on the tea market. While 
total exports from the producing countries amounted to 833,500,000 pounds, 
against 846,000,000 pounds exported in 1935-36, the total absorption rose to 
890,800,000 pounds, against 874,100,000 pounds in 1935-36. 

The countries bound by the agreement were rCvSponsible for the reduction 
in exports; the non-signatory countries increased their exports by 7,800,000 ])ounds, 
whereas the .signatory countries exported 20,300,000 pounds less in 1935-36, 
owing to the smaller unused balances of export quotas carried over from the 
])receding year, the reduction of exports from India by land, and finally, the 
reduction in 1936-37 of the Indian quota with a view to correcting the excessive 
exports by land which had taken place before September i, 1935. 

The increase in absorption of 16,700,000 pounds over the figure for the pre- 
vious year would have amounted to 34,000,000 pounds if there had not been a 
reduction of 17,200,000 pounds in the absorption of the U. S. S. R. This the 
Committee considered more apparent than real, as being due to changes in the 
method of publishing the figures. 

There is of course no way of knowing to what extent the increased absorption 
was due to expanding consumption or to an increase in invisible stocks. 

This disparity between exports and absorption led to reduced stocks in 
customs warehouses, in the consuming countries and afloat. At the end of 
March 1937 stocks in customs warehouses in the United Kingdom were lower 
by 76,100,000 pounds than at the end of March 1936. In the Netherlands, France, 
Ireland and Canada, which also publish monthly figures, stocks showed a to- 
tal fall of 2,100,000 pounds. In Germany there was an increase of about 
3,000,000 pounds. Thus in the year 1936-37 there was a total fall in stocks of 
about 73,000,000 pounds. 

It appears that the fall in stocks was due, apart from the increased absorption 
in seVeral countries, to the fact that there was an exceptional drain on customs 
warehouses because of a fear that the tea duty in England would be increased. 


(9 In writing this article we have drawn largely from the reports of the International Tea 
Committee. 
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Table I. — Output of Tea, 1933-1938. (') 

(Million pounds) 


Countries 

1933 

IQ34 

' 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Ceylon (2) 

21(>.l 

218 7 

212.2 

218.1 

214.1 

235.7 

Taiwan 

20 6 

24 I 

2^() 

24.0 

28.6 

— 

India 


399 I 

394 4 

195-2 

140.4 

456.4 

Indo-China 

M.2 

M I 

iq 8 

iq 8 

20.2 

— 

J apan 

95-9 

975 ' 

100 () 

105 7 

118. q 

120.6 

Netherlands Indies 

Ibb.o 

157.2 

157-4 

166 6 

104 ^ 

1 178.1 

China {■’) 

qo ^ 

10^7 

84 I 

82.2 

8q () 

41 8 


(1) Only countries where the avcrap:c output in the last 6 years has been not less than lo 
million pounds have been given. 

( ’) The statistics for output are not published annually and therefore Uiose for export have been 
inserted 


Tabte II. — Exports of Tea from the Producing Countries. 

(Million pounds) 


Year ending March 31 


1 

1932-33 1 

1933 34 

1934 35 

1035 3f> 1 

1936-37 1 

1937 38 

Countries hound by th( as^ree- 





j 


ment. 







India (by .sea) 

<798 

^17.1 

323 4 

314 6 

4 , 

328 5 

India (by land for Iran) . 

I ^ 

I 5 5 

M-5 1 

5 9 

4 9 1 

1 4 

Ceylon 

' 258.8 

197 0 

220 2 

2149 

20() 4 

222.0 

Netherlands Indies . . . 

186 6 

1 46 2 

1 

1 145-2 

M'>5 

148. 1 

151 9 

Total . . . 

1 826 5 

655 -S 

703-3 1 


661.6 

70? 7 

Countries not bound by the 

1 

1 






acfreement • 



1 

j 

\ 



China 

91.4 

' 91.5 

1 102.0 

qi.O 

90.3 

70 5 

Japan (') 

27 8 

32 9 

1 28 9 

17 4 

48 9 

5^ 9 

Taiwan (-") 

14-9 

16.0 

' 21-5 

20 0 

21 6 

2T 8 

French Indo-China .... 

1-5 

I.O 

2.8 

2.5 

3-0 

4 3 

N yasalaiid 

3.0 

3-7 

5 4 

6-7 

8.6 

99 

Kenya 

1 I 

2.1 

2.9 

6.0 

8.0 

9 8 

Other African countries ("*) . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 ^ 

0.6 

1.5 

1-7 

Total . . . ' 

J40.0 

148.1 

: 

163-9 

264.1 

^71-9 

169.9 

Grand Totai, . . . 

966.5 

803.9 

867.2 

846.0 

833.5 

873.6 


(0 Excluding exports to Taiwan and Chosen, for which no statistics exist. 

(2) Excluding exports to Japan for home consumption, which are considered as internal trade. 

(3) Mozambique, Union of South Africa, Uganda, Tanganyika. 
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Under these circumstances the Committee decided to raise the export quotas 
for 1937-3^ from 82.5 (the percentage fixed for 1935-36 and 1936-37) to 87.5 
per cent, of the standard export, thus returning to the percentage applied during 
1934-35, the second year in which the agreement was in force. The Committee 
was of the opinion that when under conditions of regulation the market began 
to develop, the demand ought to be met by a ready supply, since otherwise the 
upward movement would be seriously hindered. 

In 1936-37 the Committee continued its endeavours to persuade the other 
producing countries to adhere to the agreement. Success was only achieved, 
however, in regard to the Ivast African Dependencies, which accepted the prin- 
ciple of restricting the expansion of the crop, and Malaya, which enacted regul- 
ations restricting the growing of tea. 

The International Tea Market Expansion Board, set up in 1934 by the Inter- 
initional Tea Committee with a view to co-ordinating the work of various organis- 
ations dealing with publicity, had very satisfactory results. Indeed, in all those 
countries where the consum])tion of tea increased, the Board had been responsible 
for publicity. 

In 1937-38, the fifth year of the agreement’s being in force, total exjiorts 
amounted to 873,600,000 jiounds, against 833,500,000 in 1936-37. 

On the other hand there was a fall in absorption, the figures being 859,900,000 
])ounds against 890,800,000 in 1936-37. The United Kingdom was mainly respon- 
sible for this fall, stocks in customs warehouses having been largely wdthdrawn 
in the expectation of an increase in the tea duty. The fall in the United King- 
dom’s absorption was ascribed more to this cause than to any real fall in consump- 
tion, although the effect which the economic recession may have exercised on 
the consumption of tea should be allowed for. 

As regards the decline in the absorption of the U. S. S. R. reference should 
be made to what was said above in examining the results for the previous 3'ear. 
That is, it is probable that this decline is merely apparent, and due to cluiuges 
in the methods of compiling statistics. 

In several other important countries increases in absorption occurred, al- 
though this is not to say that they were entirely due to an increase in consumption. 

Stocks in customs warehouses in the United Kingdom, which had been 
173,700,000 pounds on March 31, 1937 217,300,000 on December 31, 1937, 

fell again to 188,400,000 ])oUuds (pro\dsional figure) on March 31, 1938. Stocks 
in the Netherlands, France, Ireland and Canada which in 1937 were respectively 

6.500.000, 2,300,000, 1,000,000 and 15,900,000 pounds were in 1938 4,100,000, 

2.700.000, 100,000 and 18,000,000 pounds. 

As regards the quotas fixed by the International Committee for 1938-39, 
the Committee, taking into account the relevant statistics and the fact that 
there was a grave frost in Northern India, recommended that the percentage 
of standard exports for 1938-39 should be increased from 87.5 to 92 per cent. 

As a result of the regulations contained in the advisory memorandum signed 
in February 1933 by representatives of the signatories to the agreement, the 
International Tea Committee was empowered to study the trend of consumption 
and suitable means for its development. At the same time the Committee could 
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Table III. — World Absorption of Tea. (') 

(Million pounds) 


Countries 



Year ending March 31. 



1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-33 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

I. — Europe 

United Kingdom .... 

422.1 

426.2 

431. 1 

446.4 

457-2 

422.8 

Netherlands 

27.1 

21.9 

23.7 

24.1 

23.1 

22.1 

U. S. S. R (^) 


51-8 

48.0 

50.8 

33.6 

25-^ 

Ireland 

22.6 

24.8 

21.7 

22.3 

22.0 

24-5 

Germany 

lO.O 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

9.9 

11 I 

Other countries 

24.2 

23-5 

19.9 

21.9 

22.9 

22.2 

Total . . . 

537 -* 

55S6 

554-K 

575 .« 

568.7 

5277 

XL — North and 
Central America 







United States ( 4 ) 

91.4 

92.7 

78.0 

82.2 

87.8 

87.7 

Canada 

37-9 

35.8 

30.0 

36.7 

40. T 

37 5 

Other countries 

3.0 

2.3 

2.8 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Total . . . 

1323 

130.8 

110,8 

I2I.4 

130.9 

128 2 

Ill — South America. 







Total . . . 

10.2 

8.5 

1 0.0 

11 0 

11^3 

12 2 

IV. - Asia. 







Iran . 

•9-0 

9.8 

1 

14.0 

11.2 

15.8 

19.8 

Other countries 

33 -b 

30.8 

32.0 


35.5 

365 

2'otal . . . 

432 

40.6 

46.0 

44-5' 

51-3 

56.3 

V. — Africa. 




1 



French Morocco 

17-5 

\ 18.6 

16.5 

16.2 

19.5 

18.5 

Egypt 

13.8 

12.7 

12.7 

13.5 

16.9 

16.4 

Union of South Africa ( 5 ) . 

11.9 

1 11.6 

II. 6 

I4.I 

13.6 

150 

Other countries 

19.8 

! 185 

195 

21.6 

22.5 

26.^ 

Total . . . 

63.0 

61.4 

60.3 

654 

72.5 

y6.i 

VI. — Oceania. 







Australia 

47-7 

46.9 

44.0 

44-7 

45 0 

472 

New Zealand 

10.6 

12.0 

9.3 

10.6 

10.3 

11.4 

Other countries 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Total . . . 

59-0 

59-6 

54‘0 

56.0 


594 

Grand Total . . . 

845.5 

859.9 

835.9 

874.1 

890.8 

859.0 

. .. ... 








(^) Only those countries where the average for the last six years has been at least 10 million 
pounds have been included. 

(*) Quantities for home consumption only. 

( 3 ) Gross imports. 

( 4 ) Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 

( 5 ) Net imports of foreign tea. 
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recommend the most suitable measures to improve and develop production and 
consumption and, if necessary, to regulate the production of tea. 

In virtue of these powers the Committee, after studying the whole position 
and considering all important factors, came to the unanimous conclusion that 
the market equilibrium aimed at in the 1933 agreement could not be entirely 
achieved by the end of the first five years’ period, and that it would be neces- 
sary to continue to regulate tea. This view was approved by the associations 
representing the tea planters in the producing countries. 

As a result, an agreement was signed on November 18, 1936 between the 
Indian Tea Associationy [London) , the South Indian Association in London, 
the Ceylon Association in London, the Vereenigin^ voor de Thee Cultuur 
in Nederlandsch Indie [Amsterdam), the Nederlandsch Indische V ereemging 
voor de Thee Cultuur [Batavia) and the International Tea Committee. This 
agreement was later modified in respect of certain points, and the final agreement 
was signed on August 25, 1938. 


Table IV. — Stocks ol Tea in Custonn Warehouses. 

(Million pouiifh) 


March 31 

United 

KtnKdom 

NcUu rl.inds 

} ranee Tire 

Canada 



(') n<''> 

7 5 1 

III (9 

4 0 



205 H 

9 5 , 

2 4 (') 

b 5 

i<)H 

27^ 2 

b 9 

1 5 , (9 

n 7 



288 7 

8 8 

2 5 

1') 1 

TqU) 

2\i) S 

7 ^ 

25 II 

lb b 

‘<^7 

175 7 

0 5 

2 ^ 10 

15 9 



1 t88 4 

4 I 

271 01 

I<S 0 

(9 E‘^timated 





(^) Figures not available. 





The new agreement regulates the production and exj)orts of tea over the 
])eriod from April i, 1938 to March 31, 1943 in British India, Ceylon and the 
Netherlands Indies (including Java, Sumatra and the other islands in the Nether- 
l.inds Indies). 

The standard quantities of each producing country on which regulation of 
exports is fixed continue to be based on the maximum exports of tea from each 
of the producing countries in any one of the years 1929 to 1931. The standard 
quantities have been fixed at 383,242,916 pounds for British India, 251,588,012 
pounds for Ceylon and 173,597,000 pounds for the Netherlands Indies. 

The permissible exportable quantities are a percentage of the standard quan- 
tities fixed by the International Committee on February 28 of the year preced- 
ing the year of regulation or at a date as near this as possible. The Committee 
is empowered if circumstances require it to alter these quantities during the 
year for which they have been fixed. 
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As in the past, all exports of tea from the producing countries unaccompanied 
by an export licence are prohibited. Exports from India to Burma which, while 
the 1933 agreement was in force, were allowed without an export licence, from 
April I, 1938, could only be made by licence. 

Quantities of tea, the export of which has been authorized during a year 
of regulation but which have not been exported by March 31 of the year in ques- 
tion, may be exported up to May 31, provided that special licences are obtained 
not later than April 14. Such exports are treated as exports during the year 
in question. 

The export from any of the producing countries of seeds, roots, stumps, 
cuttings, buds or any living portion of a tea plant which might be used to pro- 
pagate it is prohibited, with the exception of seeds etc. exported for scientific 
purposes by one of the scientific institutions of the producing countries and pro- 
vided that an export licence is obtained and that the institution to which the 
seeds etc. are directed is specified on this licence. 

Production is regulated as follows If the output of tea in one of the produc- 
ing countries is greatly in excess of the quantity it is allowed to export, plus 
the amounts required for local consumption, the country in question must at 
once take all necessary measures to restrict this excess production. 

Another regulation allows the infilling and supplying of vacancies on land 
planted with tea on March 31, 1938. 

Replanting of tea is also permitted on land planted with tea on March 31, 
1938 and on which the original bushes have been uprooted, or upon land planted 
with tea on March 31, 1936 from which the original bushes were uprooted since 
this date and which on March 31, 1938 was lying fallow in accordance with the 
usual planting practice 

The replacing of tea areas by planting new areas is not permitted. 

By the new agreement the prohibition against selling or leasing further 
areas of tea cultivation, and planting tea on unplanted land or on land carry- 
ing other products, is continued. 

Tea areas existing on March 31, 1938 may not be extended except for experi- 
mental or other special purposes on conditions laid down by the government, 
and with its consent. Such increases may not exceed in any -of the producing 
countries one half per cent, of the total tea areas on March 31, 1938, except 
in the two cases outlined below. 

Firstly, tea plantings which, during the period March 31, 1933 until the 
agreement expired in 1938, were permanently destroyed by subsidence, flood, 
river erosion, earthquake or other att of God; or have been taken over by the 
government or local authorities and no longer carry tea, may, with the consent 
of the government be replaced with an equal “area of hitherto unplanted land. 
These areas are not included in the half per cent, mentioned above. 

The second case in which the increase in the cultivated area is not included 
in this limit relates to the planting of nurseries. These may be permitted by the 
government, on areas not hitherto planted with tea, on condition that the total 
area of the nurseries does not exceed at the termination of the new agreement 
the area cultivated in this way on March 31, 1933. 
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Other clauses in the agreement regulate the powers, functions, duties and 
procedure of the Committee, the voting capacity of the representatives of the 
producing countries, and the basis on which their expenses shall be defrayed, etc. 

We have given four tables showing the output, exports, absorption and 
stocks of tea throughout the period of the 1933 agreement ('). 

F, Arcoleo. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 


IRELAND 

There are several indications that the general economic situation in Ireland 
imj)roved in the first eight months of 1939 (•) The number of unemployment claims has 
been lower in each of the months February to August than in the corresponding months 
of 193^; the average for tlie first eight months of the year was 20 , in J938 and 20,0 |o 
in i93() (b: for September, however, the figure for 1938 was 18,167 and for 1(^39 21,77+. 
Of cardinal importance moreover is the fact that both the volume and the value of 
foreign trade in the first six months of the year were slightly larger in 1939 than in 1938. 

The general index of agric'ultural prices {1911-13 - 100) udiicli had risen from 
109. 9 in 1937 to 11 i.<i in i(}38, stood higher in each of the first seven months of this year 
than in tlu corresponding months of i<)38, the figures for January and June were loc^.h 
and 117.2 respectively this year and lo+.i and 112.1 in 1938. Jvxport prices -more 
than three quarters of Ireland’s exports are agricultural products — have been consid- 
erably higher than they were last year: in each of the first four months of 1938 the 
index of these prices (1930 100) stood at about 82, whereas in the same months 

of 1939 it was about 92, the May and June 1938 figures were 8(^5 and (>5, May and 
June 1939. 62 and 93.8 respectively, the June 1(13 8 figure was. however, exciqitional being 
almost five points above that of any other month of the year. 

The rivse in the price of cattle -the most important individual product of Irish 
agriculture — which was noted in the last Chronicle, has continual. The average price 
per live cwt. at Dublin market was 23.S. in 1936, 295. bd. in 1937, 33 '^- 3 ^^- '638, in 

Jimuary 1939 it was 35, s', qd. and since then has been in each month 37.S. or more, the 
prii'e in May rising as high as 435. 3^/. (May 1938 36.S'. Gd ). 

The trend of tlie prices of feeding-stuffs has changed in favour of the farmer, the 
price of maize and of most concentrated feeding-stuffs ha\'ing fallen. Moreover, the sharp 
rise in agricultural wages wdiich took place in 1937-38 has slowed down in the past 


(b The figure.^ t)f the first table are based on those given in the International VcarbiK)k of 
Agricultural Statistics published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 11)39. 

The figures in the last three tables are taken ironi the \’th Report of the International Tea 
Committee. 

('^) The period covered by the Chronicle; the last Chronicle for li eland published in February 
1039 referred to the second half of 1938. 

( 3 ) Figures for last Monday of each month. 
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year: the average earnings of a permanent male agricultural labourer over 21 during a 
weekin July were 22s. in 1937, 27s. ^d. in 1938 and 275. 6d. in 1939. 

Price relationships have in general therefore moved in the farmer's favour. 

Schemes of regulation of agricultural markets, prices and production continued 
until September on unchanged lines In that month the scheme requiring the com- 
pulsory use of certain home-grown cereals in maize-mixtures was abolished (^) and a 
new and stricter regulation of tlie quality of eggs came into force. (*) And at the same 
time international developments in the autumn led tlie Government to consider it neces- 
sary to increase the home production of food; provision was accordingly made for a 
compulsory increase in tillage and increase in the minimum price guaranteed for 
wheat. Other measures, such as the establishing of a licence system for the control 
of exports of various agricultural produce, new price controls, are also being taken 

External trade. 

Development — The volume of foreign trade in the first six months of the year 
was in 1939 slightly larger than in 1938 though considerably smaller than in 1937, the 
monthly average for the first six months as a percentage of that for 1930 was 73 7 in 
i937i 62 5 in 1938 and 63.6 in 1939 

The value of foreign trade was greater, in particular the increase i*i the value of 
agricultural exports referred to in tlie last chronicle has continued. 


Value of Exports of Irish Agricultural Produce. 




January-June 


January-August 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1 1938 

1 

1939 


£ 


£ 

1 £ 

"£" 

Total 

Of which — 

7,o6g,i8j 

7.776.554 

^.673.955 

iT 439 > 4 n 

12, 2y^ 

Cattle 

3,467,252 

3.«5<.994 

4.1('S.039 

5,280,192 

6,115 

hacon and ham • • • 1 

743,»-24 

876,892 

937.595 

i,354.3«7 


Butter 

570.9^4 

741,396 

586,192 

1,491,036 

I,IOI 

IJggs ' 

619,654 

; 780,284 

889,639 

1,020,717 

1 

1,083 


The decline in the value of butter exports is to be noted. This is to be explained 
by a decrease in quantity not offset by rising prices, as was the fall in quantity in 1938. 
The quantity of butter exported in the period January-June was 143,572 cwt. in 1937, 
129,816 in 1938 and 103,513 in 1939 and in J anuary-August 278,129, 260,106 and 190,873 
respectively. In part this decline may be the result of a different time distribution 
of exports, for the total butter exports in 1938 were roughly the same in quantity as 


V) See pages 29 - 30 . 

V) See pages 33-34- 

(3) Measures taken in face of the present international situation are in general not dealt 
with here, but will be the subject of a future Chronicle. 

>1 
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in 1937. The lower value of bacon and ham exportvS in the eight months January - 
August is due mainly to an exceptionally low volume of exports in July 

The rise in the value of total agricultural exports has been in large part due to the 
('ontinued rise in prices. 

Import restficHons ~ Various orders made in April and June prohibited imports, 
oth r than those made under licence issued by the Minister for Agriculture, of tlie fol- 
lowing produce: sugar ('), ptgs raw tomatoes (b omons raw apples (s). A levy 
on imported butter was fixed in February 1939 at 20s. per cent and was raised in 
March 1939 to 265. (^). The restriction on tomato imjwrts was removed on Novem- 
ber 14, J939. 

Export rcQ^ulatwyi^ — From June 2t' to August 31, 1930 the ex])ort of potatoes 
was freed from the coiitrol provided for by the Agricultural Produce (Potatoes) Act, 
r()3i. This act provides for the inspection and certif}ung for grading and soundness 
])rior to export. Usually, however, inspection is relaxed during July and August, a 
jieriod in which the inspectors are busy examining growing crops for seed purposes. 

The control of exports of sheepskins by a licence system w^’as continued by an order 
111 force for the period April 1, 1939 to March 31, 1940 

Export subsidies - The Minister for Agriculture has muiounced that, ]>ending 
the result of negotiations in regard to the prices to be paid by British importers for 
Irish eggs, increased subsidies would be jiaid oii eggs exported on or after October o, 
1(139 imtil further notice. The new rates of subsidy are. For special standard selected 
(lucks’, 4.S. per great hundred (previous rat<‘ is) pullets’, 3s per great hundred (prev- 
ious rate (i<i) 

The rate of subsidy payable on exports of i>(cd potatoes to countries other than the 
(hiited Kingdom and the United vStates — no subsidies are paid on exjxirts to these two 
countries— was fixed on April i, 103(1 at 17.S bd per ton This is the same rate as 
that in force in 1938. 

Tlu change in export bounties on daiyy produce is referred' to in a following section 
on the dairy produce market 

Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Cereals. — The regulations which, since the passing of the Agricultural Produce 
(Cereals) Acts, 1933-35, have been in operation for the purpose of encouraging cereal - 
growing, were significantly changed in September 1939 when the maize-mixing scheme 
was abolished in accordance with a promise made by the Minister for Agriculture earlier 
in the year. 

The maize scheme abolished in September 1939 had provided that all maize-meal 
mixtures should contain a certain percentage by weight of honie-growm ('ereals. The 


(b vSugar (Prohibition of Import) Order, April 25, 1930, f(jr period May i 193910 Apiil 1940. 
(^) Pigs (Regulation of Import) Order, in force June 3, 1939. 

( 3 ) Tomatoes (Regulation of Imixirt) Order, in force June 12, 1939. 

( 4 ) Onions (Regulation of Import) Order, in force June i, 1939. 

(5) Apples (Regulation of Imports) Order, in force November 7, 1939. 

(^’) See page 32. 
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purpose of this was to ensure a ready market at reasonable prices for home-grown barley 
and oats. Since 1933 sown to wheat has increased more than tenfold and 

the importance of oats and barley has declined both relati\ely and absolutely. And 
although it has been necessary to require only a low admixture percentage in recent 
years— -it was 10 per cent in T93H, but was raised to 12 ^/2 percent, on May 29, 1939, 
and to 16^/3 per cent on July 13, 1939 — the regulation had been detrimental to the 
interest of the stockbreeders because firfstly it tended to make the price of maize-meal 
higher than it otherwise w^ould have been and. secondly, it restricted the freedom 
of choice of feeding-stuffs 

The grower of ivheai is guaranteed by law a minimum price and an assured market 
for his produce. 

The minimiun prices for the 1939-40 and 1940-41 seasons are the same as for the two 
preceding seasons (^) Moreover the growers and millers agreed betwe('n themselves 
on mininiimi prices; the agreement reached in S(43tomber i93() provides for the same 
prices as those fixed in September 1938 (*). 

The assured market is provided by the regulation which requires that of the quota 
of wheat to be milled, allotted to each miller for each season a certain percentage shall 
be home-grown wheat This percentage, fixed for each season (beginning September i) 
by the Minister for Agriculture, was for i93H-3() first 33 per cent , but was reduced 
in October 1938 to 30 per cent, and further in Febniary 1939 to 27 percent. For 
1939-40 it was first fixed at 30 per c(‘nt (-) but was raised on October 10, 1939 to 
33 per cent. (^) 

This latter measure is supplemented by the regulations of the time distribution 
of millers’ purchases of home-grown wheat Orders are issued by the Minister for 
Agriculture, in agreement with the MinivSter for Industry and Commerce, fixing the 
^percentages of the total home-grown wheat quotas to be purchased and taken into 
store before the end of certain months The follown'ng ])ercentages ha^ e Ipeen fixed 
for i()3(»-4o 



Octobei 

NdVfmher 

1 

December 

January 

^ 935 - 3 <> 


5.5 

1 

(>o 

So 

id 3^-37 


.10 

55 

70 

t'^ 37-38 


40 

55 

70 

1038-39 

20 

35 

50 


1930-40 

20 

35 

50 

1 

^5 


February j 

March 

April 

M IV 

June 

90 

95 

98 

100 


85 

90 

95 

lOQ 

— 

«5 

<)0 

95 

9<1 

JOO 

80 

90 

95 

99 

100 

80 

90 

95 

99 

100 


Fach miller is moreover required to have available a given storage capacity for 
home-grown wheat; orders issued each seavson fix the capacity as such as to accommodate 
a given percentage of the home-grown wheat quota of the mill concerned. For 1939-40 
the percentage is 65, for 1938-39 it was 60, for 1937-38, 54 and for 193^-37, 65. 


(b Sec the Chronicle for Ireland published in February 1939, page 80 for figures. 
(=*) Statutory RulCvS and Orders 1938, No. 341. 

Statutory Rules and Orders 1939, No. 310. 
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The clianj[jje in the inteniational situation led the (rovernnient to increase consid- 
erabh' the minimum price guaranteed for wheat Wheat-growers are now assured a 
price of 355. per barrel of 20 stones for wheat of the highest grade and equivalent prices 
for other grades. The highest j^rice in schedule previously established for the t() 3()-40 
and IQ40-41 seasons was 289. bd (^) 

The price for malting barley for 1030 w'as fixed by agreement between the growers’ 
association and the brewers, it is to be 239 bd. to 245. bd. per barrel of 2 cwt. The 
larg<^"St brewery in the country has moreover guaranteed that it will pay the same 
]>"ice in 1940 with an increase c(>ri-esi)onding to whatever increase the Government may 
make in the guarantee price for wheat This guarantee refers of course only to the 
re<juirements of this brevery viz 400,000 barrels, or 800,000 cwt 

Flax. ~ - Since the passing of the I'lax Act in 0^36 the flax-growers in Ireland base 
had a price insurance At the end of each season the (government declares what, accord- 
ing to their investigations, was the average^ market prices for flax during the past season, 
tliis is the “ascertained price” If this is then lower by more than ^d per stone 
than the “ standard price ” whic'h is fixed by the Minister for Agriculture at the begin- 
rjing of each season, a l)OUTity equal to the price difference is payable to all registered 
growlers who have had their flax scutched at registered scut(‘h mills. 

For the three seasons during which the act has been in force no subsidy has been 
p<iyable. h'or the lUvSt season, October 193S to March 31, i93<), the ascertained ];rice 
was i)s. b y^d. per stone and the standard juice bd 

The standard juice has, however, ])een increased For 1036-37 and 1937-38 it 
was 8s., for i938-3() ()s ()d , and for i()3()-4o it has been fixed at los 

The total amount of any bounty that may ])ecome j)ayable is limited by the fixing 
1 ,ich season of a maximum quantity on which a bounty would be])ayable Tliis quantity 
lias been fixed for i()3()-.jO at the same figure as that for the j)n*vious seasons, 240,000 
atones 

Su^a}~heci. — The prices to be jjaid for sugar-beet in Ireland are fixed each year 
bv negotiations bet wt‘en the Irish Sugar-Beet Growers' AsvSociation and the Irish vSugar 
C()mj)any, a monojx)ly company on the Board of which are a number of (fovermnent 
<q)jiointed directors. Failing agreement the j)rices are fixed by an indej)endant arbi- 
:rator. 

For 1939-40, as for 1938-39, prices were in fact fixed by an arbitrator It was 
'onsidered that the Comj)any’s offer was fair and the price is accordingly to be 4t).s bd 
per ton for washed beet with 17.5 j:)er cent, sugar content with 3^/. j)er ton increase or 
reduction for each o.t j)er cent, by which the content is over or below 17.5 j)er cent 
The juice for 1938-39 was 46.9. bd. and that for 1937-38, 37.9 bd. How’ever, in i<i37-38 
llie grower had the right to i V4 cwd. of |)ulj) free for every ton of beet delivered, but 
91 1938-39 had to J 3 ay at the rate of £ 3 a ton for pulp and in 11)39-40 will have to pa}^ 
£ 4.5.S. per ton. 

The price for 1940-41 has now been officially announced, for the first time in the 
liistory of the Irish sugar-beet industry the Government having taken uj^on itself the 
Tesjiousability of fixing it. It is to be 60.9. j)er ton. The grower has a right to i V4 
wt. of pulp for every ton of beet delivered but will have to pay at the rate of 
£ 5.55. per ton for it. 


(9 See the Chronicle published hi February iqju nt 

(9 The output of barley in Ireland is on the average about 2,400.000 c\\d. 
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This gives the following comparative cash values of one ton of beet delivered and 
I V4 cwt. of pulp returned, i.e. the price paid for beet less the cost of pulp received. 
1937-3^. 37‘^' 1938-39, 415- 3^*, i939-4«, 4-^^^- 1940-41, 505. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco-growing in Ireland has been regulated since the passing of 
the Tobacco Act, 1934. A maximum total number of acres which may be planted is 
fixed each year. For 1939 it has now been fixed at the same figure as in each of the 
preceding years, viz. 1,500. 

Milk. — The statutory minimum prices for milk that have .so been far establi- 
shed for certain months of 1939-40 are at the same level as those for 1938-39 ('). 

Dairy produce. — The dairy produce market is regulated chiefly in three vva\s 
First, in order to stabilise producers' returns bounties on exports are paid when the 
conditions of foreign markets warrant this, the funds being obtained from a lev> 011 
sales in Ireland. Second, statutory minimum prices are established for sale in Ireland. 
Third, the Goveniment has since 1938 guaranteed the producers of the most imj-K^rtaiit 
product, creamery butter, a given rcluni. 

The basis of tliCvSe arrangements are various Dairy Produce (Price Stabilisation) 
Acts. The latest Amendment Act was passed in 1938; the main effect of this is to 
free non-creamery butter producers from liability to a le\\v and to make proprietors 
of butter factories and non-manufacturing exporters liable to pay a levy on thiir 
stocks of butter, including non-creamery butter 

In 1937 production of butter in Ireland decreased, and the market, i)articularlv 
the export market, improved. And so, as we saw in an earlier Chronicle, the levies 
and bounties were gradually reduced to be finally suspended altogether in the winter 
of 1937, but were re -imposed in the summer of 1938 

The bounty on exported creamery butter was fixed at 4s. per cwt for Ma\' j to 
AugUvSt 31, 1938, but an amendment made in January 1939 increased the rate for this 
period to T05. From September t to November 30, 1938 14.S. per cwt. was paid for 
the period December 1, 1938 to March 31, 1939 \d per cwt ; and an order made in 
March 1939 fixed the rate for a period beginning April i, 1939 at 75. b>d 

The Stabilisation Phmd from which this bounty is paid is supplied by levies on dair\ 
produce sold in Ireland The last order issued on this subject fixes the levy at IJ.9 
per cwt. but exempts from levy all butter put into cold store before Septcmlier 30. 
1939, under and in accordance with an agreement .sanctioned by the Minister for Agri- 
culture. This rate came into force 011 June i, [939. An order made in the same month 
of 1938 fixed the rate at 6s , with a similar exemption. 

A levy on imported butter was established in February 1939 at 20s. per cwt., 
raised in March 1939 to 26s. 

The statutory minimum price for creamery butter has been increased recently. 
In May 1938 it was fixed at 138s. per cwt , in December 1938 at 1479 This w^as to be 
the price for lots of not less than 20 cwt., that for smaller amounts being 45. higher in 
both cases. In May 1939 a change was made, the higher price being made payable 
for amounts up to 30 cwt. 

In June 1938 a specially low price w^as fixed for butter placed in cold storage before 
September 17, 1938; the price was 1325. ^d. i.e. 55. below the current minimum 


(9 Sc*c the Chronicle published in Febniary igsQ, page 82*1 for figures. 
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for large lots. Similarly in June 1939 a lower price was fixed for butter taken into 
cold vStore before September 30, 1939, this was 1365. i e. 105. 6 d. lower than the 
current minimum for large lots. 

A levy on butter stocks was fixed in December 1938 at i}s. per cwt. for creamery 
butter and non-creamery butter equally. The proceeds of this go to the Price Stabilis- 
ation Fund. 

In August 1930 it was announced that a subsidy of Hs. per cwt. would be paid on 
all creamery butter manufactured during the month of July. A similar vsubsidy of 
55. ])er cvct. was paid on creamery butter manufactured during ('ertain months of 1938, 
beginning with August, the object of this was said to be the encouragement of winter 
(lair^nng. 

The bounty on cheese exports was fixed in May 1938 at 55. per cwt , but an order 
made in January 1939 raised the rate on full cream <'lu‘ese (raw and processed) to 19s. 
leaving the rate on other cheese at 3s This change had force from September i, 1938 
A subsequent order, of March i93<^ made the ])ounty on all cheese exjx)rted on or 
after April r, 19^) 5^ per cwt 

The levy remains at 5s per cw t on raw cheese and ys per cwt. on processed cheese 

and ha^on - I'hc supply and prices of bacon pigs and bacon are regulated 
1)y the Pigs Marketing Board and Bac'on Marketing Board, set up under the Pigs mid 
Bacon xVcts, i<M3-37 The Pigs Marketing Board fixes, two prices, an “ appointed " 
])rK'e which is an actual price tor pigs and carcasses of pigs vSold to factories or other- 
wise. and a ‘ hy])othetical” price, which is the price the Board considers “ w^ould 
under normal conditions he the proper price thereof " Should the hy]X)thetical exceed 
the appointed pric'e each licensee or registered minor curer has to pay the Board a levy 
c.ilculated on the 1)asis of the price difference The money so received by the Board 
IS used to make ])ayments to licensees or •’ iiior registered curers w'hen appointed prices 
^"xceed hyj.)othetical prices 

Hypothetical prices have in general been appreciabh' higher in the first nine months 
oi i<>39, than in the corresponding period ot 1938 Appointed prices have been about 
the same as in 193s 

Bevies to be ])aid by bacon curers during the second half of 1939 and the first half 
of 1940 arc yl per carcass to the Bacon Marketing Board and id per carcass to 
the Pigs Marketing Board For the first half of 1938 the rates w^ere 4cf. and id. 
n sjxTtively. 

The quotas for the quantity of production and of home-sales are about the same 
as lavSt year (^) Bacon ex])ort quotas w^ere considerably smaller in the summer of 
i93<j than in the summer of j(; 38, and export quotas for live pigs w^re much 
greater. 

Tiggi. — The eggs market was one of the fir.st to be regulated by a special measure, 
an act passed in 1924 providihg for official inspection of eggs marketed, for fines when 
<‘ggs are put on sale in an unsatisfactory condition and for tlie registration of egg 
exporters. The powers of official control were extended in 1930 by the Agricultural 
Produce (Eggs) Act of that year; it was then provided that the premises of egg pre- 
servers should be registered. These measures were taken with a view primarily to 
improving the quality of eggs exported- now a new^ act, tlie Agricultural Produce 
(EggvS) Act, 1939 1ms been passed, related more closely to the home market. 


(b See Chronicle published in February 1939, page 84, for annual liguus 
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The producer is directly affected by the new act: it becomes an offence for him 
to sell dirty or bad eggs or to wash or steep eggs for the purpose of cleaning them, or 
to keep or store eggs intended for sale, under conditions which do not protect the eggs 
from wet, heat, dirt or contamination. 

The dealer, who collects eggs from producers for sale to wholesalers, has to be regist- 
ered and must dispose of eggs within 72 hours from their acx|uisition. 

The wholesaler, Who acquires eggs for export or for sale to retailers on the home 
market, has to b^ registered and mmst test the eggs, within .:i8 hours, and dispose of 
them within 72 hours from their acquisition. He must mark and sell Second Quality 
eggs as such, and he must place a code-mark on eggs showing the period within which 
tliey were tested on his premises. The retailer wdll thus have a reasonal)le assurance 
that eggs (other than those marked vSecond Quality) purchased from a regi.stered whole- 
saler are fresh when he receives them. 

The retailer is retpiired to examine all eggs received by him within 4S hours, and 
to mark as "Second Quality " all eggs found to belong to that category. A retailer 
who ac(|uires eggs directly from a producer is also obliged to mark such eggs (miless 
already suitably marked by the producer) with a code-mark re]m\senting the ])criod 
within w'hich they were examined on the retailer’s ])remises. 

Measures relating to agricultural production. 

Compuhorv inaease of tiUdi^c - An order has ])een made under the Kmergi'uc) 
Powers Order, requiring the occupiers of holdings of ten or more statut(‘ acres 
to have i /Sth (12 14 cent.) of arable land in cultivation in 1040, whether or not 
any portion of the arable land was tilled in For the ])urposes ot the onier 

tillage crops are:- cereals, potatoes, roots, other green crops, flax, fruit, vegetal >les. 
but first or second year rotation grass and orchards in grass do not rank as tillage 
crops. 

Idle Minister in a statement concerning the order said that considerable increases 
in crop^prodiiction were necessary; in particular at least 200,000 extra acres of whejit 
400,000 extra acres of barley and oats and 25,oot) extra acres of sugar-beet 'Hie 
acreag(‘ of wheat in i<)t^-30 was 258.100 acres, total corn cro])s Sfxjjoo and total 
coni, root and green crops 1,478,200. 

Loans for implcmenis. — lu connection with the increased tillage scheme the 
(>ovemment has announced that it is endeavouring to provide an extended scheme 
of loans for the jiurchase of im])lenients. 

Fertilizer schemes, - At the beginiiing of 1(130 the Minister for Agriculture 
introduced a scheme under which farmers can purchase certain fertilizers at reduced 
prices. The scheme applies to the following fertilizers manufactured by the Irish 
Fertilizer Manufacturers' Association having their factories in Ireland: super])hos]ihates 
(including potassic superphosphate) vSemsol, firound North African Phosphate, Com- 
pound and Complete Manures shown in the price livSt of the Association. 

The price reduction is tos. per ton for all except the last class, for which it is 
55. per ton. Later the Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Association decided itself to give a 
rebate of 55. per ton on the last class, so that there w'as in fact a price reduction of 
105 . per ton on all fertilizers mentioned. 

The scheme was introduced for the period September i, 1038 to June 30, 1930, 
and an amount of £ 40,000 was set aside by the Department of Agriculture for this 
purpose. It was eventually extended, but terminated on August 1, 1939. 
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A new modified scheme was put into force on October jo, A reduction 

of per ton is to be granted to farmers on superphosphate (35 per cent.), potassic 
superphosphate, and compound and complete manures shown in the Fertilizer Mann 
facturers’ Association’s price list. 

In addition to this scheme there has been in force for seva^ral years a lime su])sidy 
scheme whereby the Department for Agriculture offers to local committees of agriculture 
grants to vSupplement provisions made by them for the purpose of eiic(3uraging the 
production and use of lime for agricultural pur])oses. The Department set aside for 
the purpose £9,500 in 1930-37, £ H,ooo in T()57-38 and £ ^0.000 in 1938-39. 

This is related to the band Reclamation vSeheme in force since 1(^32 ( 0 - 


NORWAY 

The agricultural year 1 93^-39 was not so favourable for Norw^egian agriculture 
^037-3^. The harvest in 1938 was larger, it is true, than that of 1937, which was 
tlie largest recorded up to that time, but its quality wus poorer, and price relationship? 
wtTe less advantageous to the farmer. It will be seen from the table below that the 
pri('e level of agricultural products remained in 1938 39 practically the same as 
in the pr(‘ceding year, but that simultaneously there was a rise in the general index 
number of prices of farm and household requisites and a considerable increase in 
.iLrricultural waiges. 

As a consequence of these movements of the pri(H*s of agricultural j^roducts and 
iiK^ans of production the earning capacity of Norwegian farm.s- as seen from the ac- 
countancy figures published by tlie Royal vSoc'iety for the Welfare of Norway — was 
kss than in 1937-38. It wall be seen from the figures that for a number of identical 
larms surveyed by the above-mentioned Society both in 1037-38 and in 1938-31^ the 
.iverage net return expressed as a percentag(‘ of the capital invested fell from 5.22 
])er cent, in 1937-38 to 3.27 per cent, in 1038-39 

Turning our attention to the present agricultural year i()3o-jo w'e meet with 
iiarvest results less satisfactory than those of 1^38 —according to preliminar} data, 
the average for all crops w'as <)(> per cent of that for normal years but, so far, with 
1 favourable development of prices of agricultural products, farming and household 
re(|uisites: for agricultural w\ages no index figures have as yet been published It 
v\ill thus be seen from the table, that whereas the general price index of farming and 
household requisites rose from i 98 in July to 172 in October {0)09-14 100), the 

]>rice level of livestock products increased from 158 to i()3 and that of crop prodiu'ts 
considerably more, viz. from 146 to 169. For all agricultural products taken as a 
\^hole the index number rose from 156 in July to 109 in October 1939 


Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

There has been little change in the past year in State regulation of markets 
tnd prices of agricultural pnxiucts in Norway. All the measures in force in that year 
have been retained unaltered in principle, and the only noteworthy new meavsure is 


(b Sec the section on Iielaud in World Afincultural Situahofi by the International 

histitute of Agriculture, Rome, now in press. 
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Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices (^). 

(1909-1914 — loo) 
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(^) Indices pieparcd by the Institute of Farm Manavjeiiient and Agricultural Hconomicb of the 
Agricultural C dlcge of Norway 


a law, passed in June i93g, concerning the manufacture and sale of potato meal; 
this has, however, not yet been put into effect. 

In order to encourage cereal production and to regulate the prices of cereals 
and their deriv^atives, a vState monopoly of the imports of wheat, rye, barley and oats 
and their milling products was established by a law of June 22, 1928, and the State 
monopoly was required to purchase all home grown cereals offered for sale and to pay 
for them the c. i. f. price of imported cereals in Norwegian ports plus certain price 
subsidies. This monopoly was maintained during the period under survey and the 
farmers have been paid the following prices for the various home grown cereals: for 
wheat 24 crowns pet quintal, for rye 22 crowns, for barley 20 crowns, and for oats 
18 crowns up to February 26, 1938, 17 crowns up to August 25, 1939 and after that 
date 19 crowns. ’ 
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Subsidies similar to those mentioned above are also paid to all growers for cereals 
sent by them for grinding in local mills for their own consumption - a measure which 
is, in fact, much more ini])ortant for the majority of Norwegian farmers, as only ix 
small number of them grow cereals in quantities sufficient to leave them with market- 
able surpluses worth mentioning. The subsidies which were fixed when the lav^ first 
came into force at 4 crowns per quintal for all cereals have since been increased from 
time to time. For cereals milled at the local mills for home consumption the subsid}' 
is j crowns per quintal for wheat, rye and barley and 3 crowns for oats (except in 
certain coastal districts when* also for oats the subsidy paid is 5 crowns), besides 
this ordinary subsidy, since io3()-37 there has also been an emergenc'v subsidy, on 
not more than 15 quintals per farm, of 4 crowns per quintal for wheat and rye and 
of 2 crowns for barley and oats. In some mountainous districts and in Northern 
Norway, however, the emergency subsidy paid for barley amounts to 3 crowns per 
([uintal. 

The avd dairy produce market is regulated by the following measures intro- 
duced in the preceding years the tax on all milk sales, the equalisation tax on milk 
sold for direct consumption, the compulsory admixture of butter with margarine, th<* 
tax on margarine and other butter substitutes, the prohibition of import of butter, 
condensed milk and milk powder, theiinpoits regulation by a licence system of animal 
fats, the State subsidies for replacing margarine by butter in the army, the hospitals 
and almshouses and for the increasing of the milk consumption among the poor strata 
of the population. 

The milk tax introduced by a law of June (>, i<i3o, is levied on all milk offered 
for sale, the proceeds are utilized for the promotion of the co-operative marketing of 
milk and milk products When finst introduced it nas o 2 ore per litre of milk- 
later it was raised to o 25 (he and in 0)30 to o 3 ore per litre. 

The exiualisatioii tax levied on all milk for direct ('onsumption is used to equalise 
the prcxiucers’ ])rice of milk sold for butter and cheese manufacture with that for milk 
for liquid consumption This is })robably the nivasure which has contributed most to 
a vStabilization of the Norwegian milk market The tax is fixed and levied b} the 
eight so-('alled milk centrals of the ('ountrv, which at present comprise about ()3 per cent 
of all milk prod u('ers; it may not, however, exceed certain maximum amounts prescribed 
by the government for the different districts. 'I'he average price paid to ])roducers 
for milk at present amounts to 18.3 ore per kilogramme. 

The law on the compulsory admixture of butter with margarine came into ope- 
ration at the end of 193^- "I'he pen'eiitage of butter to be added was at first fixed 
at 2 per cent, only, but was later increased, during i()38-3() it has varied between 
18 and 22 per cent, and in .\ugust io3() it was raised further to 24 per cent, 'riie 
surplus butter, which earlier was disjx>sed of mainly on the export market, has in 
recent years been utilized almost entirely for admixture with margarine. 

The tax on margarine and other substitutes for butter was introduced in 1931, 
the proceeds are used to support the dairy industry in various ways. The tax has 
remained at the same rate as in previous years, 10 ore per kilogramme diminished 
or increased by i ore per kilogramme for each per cent, of admixture of butter to 
niargarine above or below 10 per cent. 

Of the other measures mentioned for the vSupport of the milk market, the vStatc 
subsidy for the increase of milk consumption among the poorer classes of the population 
uiay be especially mentioned. This vsubsidy makes it possible to reduce the price 
of whole milk by 5 to 25 ore per litre according to the price of milk in the locality 
concerned and to the economic situation of the recipient, and in most places to give 
necessitous persons skimmed milk entirely free. 
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The meal and imitfan market, whose <)o,()oo suppliers are organised in the 
Norwegian Tig Meat and Mutton Union, has continued to receive vState aid in various 
ways. There are, for example, the vState subsidies for increasing the consumption of 
])ig nieat among the less well-to-do clavsses. Then there is a levy on all pig carcasses 
and on all native mutton passing an official meat control ins]U‘ction, as well as on 
native niiilton intended for salting and sale. The proceeds of this levy go to the 
])roniotion of the co-o]3erative marketing of the products mentioned. The levy during 
the period under survey was for whole i)ig carcasses of more than 15 kilogrammes 
I 50 crowns and for half carc'asses or smaller animals 0.73 croWs, for mutton, 0.50 
crowns for whole carcasses or le.ss. 

I'he CO operative marketing of has, as previously, been encouraged by vState 
subsidies uj) to half the ('osts to co-o])erative egg producers’ societies of arrangements 
for the storing ot eggs and the improvement of quality. To encourage exports bounties 
have been granted, funds for which have been provided by a levy on concentrated 
feeding stuffs, described below. To be entitled to the bounty, the exporter must 
hold an export licence. 

The levy on the punhase of concentrated feed, whether foreign or domestic, 
is intendcxl to j)revent the over-production of foodstuffs of animal origin and to encourage 
the home-growing of fodder crops The amount of the levy varies according to th<‘ 
I'onditions of the world market —when im])ort prices are fallmg the levy is increased, 
when they rise it is reduced-— but can in no case exceed 6 ore per kilogramme. 
Certain quantities are exempted. vSmall farms whose annual purchases of concentrated 
feeding stuffs do not exceed 1,200 kilogrammes, for instance, obtained, exemptions 
from the levy on the following quantities 3 quintals per head for cattle and horses 
of two years or over, 1 quintal per head for cattle and horses from four months to 
two years of age, 2 5 quintals per head for pigs for breeding; 1.5 quintals per head 
for porkers, 0 quintals per head for goats, etc. For farms purchasing annually more 
than 12 quintals of concentrated feed the quantities exempted are lower. 

The .sole noteworthy new measure concerning the regulation of prices and markets 
to be re])orted is, as we have said, the law of June 16, 1939 on the regulation of the 
man u la( t lire and markelLn}^ of potato meal This empowers the (lOvernment to fix 
prices for this product, to limit its production and to make quality regulations, to 
grant licences for its manufacture and, if it is found expedient, to compel the pro- 
ducers to markc't their products through a common single orgmiisation. The law 
has, however, not >'et been put into operation. 


Agricultural credit. 

Two important teiiqxirary laws concernhig agriculture credit described in the last 
chronicle, were prolonged for one year- the law of June 29, 1934 loans for volun- 
tary and compulsory settlement of farmers' debts and for the conversion of loan 
secured by mortgages on farm holdings, up to December 31, 1940, and the law of 
May 28, 1937, amending the law of July 23, 1913, on the granting of loans to small 
farmers in straitened conditions to facilitate the formation of small holdings etc., 
up to July i, 1940. 
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(jUNTHKR, Hans F. K. J)as Bauemtum als Lehnis- and (icmcin^chafisfnrw Leipzig 
and Berlin, (j. B. Teubner, 1939. viii j 673 pp. 

Whereas in North America rural sociology already developed into a separate' 
branch of science some decades ago, in the European countries comprehensive descrip- 
tions of this branch of agricultural vScieiice have as yet been lacking. Certainly there 
is no shortage of isolated studies and monographs, which in Western Ivurope are mostly 
based on the rCvSearches of the noted sociologist he Play, whilst in the (k^rnum-.speak 
ing areas Riehl, Solmrey, von Wiese and Ipseii have been the most authoritative names, 
not to mention such writers of novels of peasant life as Jeremias Crotthclf who, howe\ er, 
can also supply valuable material for sociological research. 

Now, however, Hans (Uinther, the well-known authority on racial studies has prov 
ided us with a work which for the first time attempts a systematic and comprehensive 
description of the German peasantry from a sociological standpoint. In accordance 
with the fundamental ideas of the pre.seiit Reich and the princi])les embodied in the 
new German legi.slation on hereditary holdings the author considers only that geiiuim* 
peasantry which is firmly bound to the soil, and not all sections of the rural popul- 
ation as do the American writers, (yiinther does not see in the peasantry merely a 
group of })eo])le like any other, but considers them as the very foundations on which 
state and nation are based. From this it naturally follows that in the handling of 
his material the author gives .special prominence to biological, racial and hereditary 
])roblems, without, however, for that reason neglecting the .spiritual and psychological 
aspects of peasant life. The contrast between {lu* fundamental viewpoints of the city- 
dweller and of the peasant is .strongly emphasised by the author, for it is part of 
his purpose to make the German city-dweller better acquainted with the pea.saiitry 
a careful analysis of peasant life and ways 

As material for his book, which is dedicated to the Reich Feasant Leader Darre, 
the author refers to and quotes from an extraordinary number of writmgs from tlu' 
most different branches of knowledge and from all periods and countries. I'or this 
reason (hmther’s work offers not only an excellent basis for a study of this nev branch 
of knowledge, but constitutes also a most important work for reference as which it'^ 
use is facilitated by a most complete index arranged according to names and to materials. 
We may as.sume that this work will lu'lp to give the .study and re.search into rural so('iol 
ogy as important a place in future as that already held by the .study of agricultural 
economics. 

vS. V. F. 


Sapper, Kare Die ErndhYwngswirtschajt dcr Enle und ihre /HkiDiftsaii^siihicv fur 
dir Menschheit. Ferdinand Fnke, Stuttgart, J93<), xi-f ibo pp. 

This work forms the fifth volume of the series “ Stromungen der Weltwirtschafl ’’ 
('rendencies in the World Fconomy) edited by Professor Hmst Schulze. In the first 
chapter the author devotes his attention to tlu' i)art played by the seas as a source of 
fooflstuffs for mankind, and shows that in comparison with the foodstuffs derived from 
the land those coming from the sea are of declining importance. Thus, for exam])le, 
F. Fels estimates the total catch of all the fisheries of the world at a minimum of TO.5 mil- 
lion tons, which, although an impressive enough figure in itself, is only about one 
quarter of a German potato harvest. 

In the following chapter “Man’s NourivShment from the Mainland” the author 
considers the problem of erosion in parts of the world which have as yet remained more 
or less unaffected by man. From this he procedes to a description of the more imjior- 
tant of the various ways in which man has provided himself with foodstuffs — the stages 
of the lower and higher gatherers and hunters, the cultivation of the soil, the rearing 
of live-stock — and their effects as regards the preservation of the fertility of the soil. 
Whereas under the hunters and gatherers men obtain their means of life in geiu*ral 
without any adverse effects on soil fertility, the author shows how under the various 
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stages of agriculture and stock-farming the consequences are far less happy. Examples 
are cited from different parts of the world of the devastating effects of soil erosion res- 
ulting from over-stocking, destruction of the forests, short-sighted methods of agric- 
ulture, and of the resulting loss of great areas for purposes ot food production. For 
example, in the U. S A alone the formerly cultivable land which has been largely de- 
prived of its fertility by erosion covers an area three times as great as that of the whole 
(German Reich 

In a following section “ The Problem of the Maximum Possible Population of 
the World " the author considers the possibilities of foodstuff production provided by 
the tropical and temperate zones His conclusion is that the tropics under the present 
conditions of their agriculture are hardly able to maintain a greater population than 
that supported by equal areas in the favourable parts of the temperate zone Accord- 
ing to his experience the productive possibilities or the tropics have been over-estimated, 
and principally because of this factor he considers the figure for the maximum possible 
population of the world given by Penck and Hollstein (8 and 1 3 3 milliards respectively) 
as to(j high Furthermore the author does not share the viewpoint upheld by many 
laymen and doctors that not only vSouthern but aLso Northern Europeans can settle 
down in the tropical lowlands 

In the section “ The Fight against Food Scarcity ” the author describes the meas- 
ures adopted in (iermany for the increavSc of food production and the degree of success 
which has attended them 'I'he work clascs with the author’s views on the “ Planned 
Utilisation of the World’s Soil ”, wherein he strcvsses the need for an increased inter- 
national co-operation in order to preserve soil fertility and to increase and rationalise 
the food production of the Earth 


H L 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF MOTORIZATION IN FARMING 


The consequences of the increasing use of machinery in farming have per- 
haps not been fully realized, for the good reason that they have not all had 
time to manifest themselves clearly; they have, however, already formed the 
subject of numerous discerning analyses. 

Knowledge of the consequences of agricultural motorization is less advan- 
ced: the phenomenon is more recent and no special study appears to have been 
devoted to the matter as it is generally confused with the consequences of 
mechanization, without considering whether this confusion is legitimate. This 
is precisely the problem which will be discussed in the following study. Is 
motorization a new phenomenon, quite distinct from mechanization ? Even 
if the answer should be in the negative, are its effects exactly similar or should 
important shades of difference be noted ? 

It is a simple matter to reach agreement about the definition of the pheno- 
menon; motorization does not consist in the introduction of motor power 
to farm work, because farming has never been able to do without it, but in 
the substitution of inanimate for animate motor power, in the substitution of 
the muscular energy of man or beast by the energy deriving from the combus- 
tion of fuel or electricity. Here again it must be admitted that for many 
centuries farm work has sometimes been performed by water or wind power, 
or, in other words, by inanimate motor power; yet such devices were uncommon 
and confined to an extremely small number of farms. The phenomenon imder 
consideration is therefore new, less from the technical than from the sociological 
standpoint; from being exceptional it has grown to be common. Time alone 
can show whether it will eventually become general. The novelty lies in its 
extension to large numbers of farms; instead of mere individual results, motorw 
zation will lead to mass results which will react upon .the the market and the 
situation of part of the farming population. 

One point is beyond discussion: motorization presupposes mechanization; 
the former is merely the extension and completion of the latter and could not 
appear as an isolated factor. This explains why its effects have as a rule 
been identified with those of the machine, but there is nothing to prove a priori 
that it does not alter certain effects of the use of machinery and that it will 
not have additional consequences of its own. 

In the following article it is proposed to draw a parallel between the two 
phenomena, to study their similarities and differences and so to find a reply 
to the questions asked above. 


Ec, 2 IngU 
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I. — Similarities between Motorization and Mechanization. 

At first sight it would appear that mechanization and motorization have 
a good deal in common as regards their sphere of action, they both appear 
to be applicable to small and large-scale farming As a matter of fact, this 
view can be accepted or opposed according to the defitiition given of motori- 
zation, If it is taken in the strict sense of the term, as a substitution of simple 
animal power by the inanimate motor, which, at the present stage of its deve- 
lopment means in practice the use of the tractor, then it will be admitted that 
motorization seems to be confined to medium-sized and large farms and doe^ 
not come within the scope of the vsmall farm. If, however, the term is taken 
in its wider sense — the substitution of inanimate motor power for the muscular 
energy of man and beast — it will be seen that a low-powered motor suffices 
for many types of farm work, and that the small farm too is in a position to 
purchase a petrol engine or an electric motor with which to pump water from 
a well and operate the separator or seed grinder. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the co-operative aspect which will and even now sometimes does permit 
of the small farmer’s making use of high-powered and expensive motors at small 
cost, it would appear that at the present time m)torization is accessible to 
the small farm. This is due to technical progress, in addition to the steam 
engine, for long the only type of engine in use, there are now also low-powered 
motor engines marketed at a moderate price, and this has opened up a wide 
field for the application of motorization. 

Nevertheless all the defects and limitations of mechanization in agricul- 
ture are shared by motorization; the latter is just as incapable of eliminating 
those essential features of farming which constitute its inferiority to industrial 
production: namely that agricultural production always means slow and hazar- 
dous production. 

Mechanization has not shortened the process of growth in plants and ani- 
mals. The wheat ear sown in land ploughed by a hor^e-plough does not grow 
any more quickly than in ground which has been dug by a man wielding a 
spade, and the tractor will in no way hasten the moment when the wheat 
is ready for reaping. In the same way the animal which eats seed crushed 
by motor will not fatten any more quickly than if the seed had been crushed 
by hand. 

Neither does the action of machinery and motor power appear to have 
any mitigating effect on the risks to which production is subject. The serious- 
ness of this fundamental weakaes; of farming is well known. In certain cases 
there is a pos ibility of reducing the gravity of this factor. It appears that 
most vegetable products are affected by the care " given to the soil during 
preparatory field work and to the plant during the period of growth, in the 
form either of top-dressing or of fungicidal treatment. A certain number 
of accidents can be eliminated. Now, not all of these operations are considered 
by the majority of farmers a'i normal and belonging to their ordinary routine. 
Very often no auxiliary equipment is considered necessary for their execution; 
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they are done “ any old way ", and as the season during whioli they can be 
done is very short it often liappens that tinies passes and they are left undone. 
The introduction of the tractor, with which this type of work can be done at 
great speed, will enable it to be carried out each year and this will tend to 
make yields more regular. This will be one good result from motorization (’). 

Another restriction on mechanization in farming is the very slight effect 
it has in increasing yields. Indeed, mechanization originated and has now 
attained its greatest development in those parts of North America where exten- 
sive farming is practised; as matters stand at present, mechanization appears 
to go hand-in-hand with low’ yields and is in any case perfectly compatible 
with them. Yet here again, wliat is true of mechanization is not necessarily 
true of motorization. 

In the first place, machinery can help to increase the yield from a given 
crop l)y making it possible to till the land more satisfactorily and to bring 
in the harvest at the right moment. The tractor here enhances the effect of 
the -machine by increasing the s])eed with which the work is performed. It 
must, however, be admitted that the progre.ss made in this direction lias been 
slight and is likely to remain so. 

On the other hand, an examination of production obtained from a given 
area and not the yield of a given crop, ^hows that cultivation by machinery, 
and by mvitorization in jiarticular, has another and completely different aspect: 
motor power makes it possible to create conditions which a machine operated 
by hand or animal ]H)wer could not produce, and tliesc conditions will make 
production possible in places and at a times wdiere it was formerly impracticable. 
For instance, certain areas of the Roman Ager remained uncultivated until the 
traction engine made it possible to break up the thick hard outer crust; here 
the motor has in very truth created the soil (*). Again, in areas where irriga- 
tion is indi.spensable and where the natural .slope of the ground cannot be 
utilized, it is obvious that the use of ]>owerful pumping plant operated by a 
motor creates completely different conditions: where formerly the water w^as 
drawn up hand ov’er hand in pails, or a chain pump operated by a donkey 
was used, the petrol engine or the electric motor (^) increases the productive 
capacity of the soil ten-, tw'enty- and a hundred- Told. The engine thus 
makes it po.ssible to cultivate land which w’as jireviously sterile. On land which 
has already been cultivated the engine can be used to speed up preparatory 
field work so that two crojis can be obtained on the same ground in one year; 
in certain areas of the lower valley of the Po, in fact, a rice or maize croj) 
can be ])roduced after a wheat or clover crop, if the first harvest can be brought 


{^) In this connection, see Uikrmann: Report hubinitted to the XVlth International Coiigrc.ss 
on Agriculture, Budapest, 1934, page 139. 

(^) Albkrtario, Paolo; Report submitted to the XVIth International Congress on .Vgrienltiiri', 
Budapest, 1934, proceedings, page 157. 

(h Hopfen, H. G.; Electricity in Agriculture. Monthly Jiullettn of Aiiniulfunfl Setifut' and Pructut, 
193S, No. 8 , International Institute of Agriculture. 
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in and new sowings completed within a week With the aid of machinery 
this can often be done, hut with the aid of motorization it will always be possible. 
In all these cases the engine is a factor for increa^^ing agricultural production 
and although these ina\ not be very frequent cases, yet they should not be 
overlooked for in them the engine is found to be more efficacious than machinery. 

The engine may produce the same effect in other ways. lyabour power is 
released by the increase in operating speed. What is to become of this surplus 
energy ^ On a large concern employing several wage-earners, the farmer 
takes advantage of the situation to dismiss those of his staff who have become 
superfluous, thevSe workers will seek new employment and not necessarily on 
a farm; it is impossible to foresee whether in this case agricultural production 
is likely to be affected. But when the same thing happens on a small farm, 
operated by members of the family, the staff is not sent away; free time is 
instead created and, in view of the arduousness of the peasant’s work, this 
free time is not utilized for recreation, it allows him to devote his attention 
to types of work which w ould otherwise be neglected owing to lack of sufficient 
labour (d. bastly, machinery constitutes “ a means for the intensification of 
production ” (^). But, contrary to what might be expected, the engine appears 
to have had less effect than the machine It has, as a matter of fact, replaced 
animal power much more than man powei and has done more to free animal 
traction than to free labour done by man. This has already been noted as 
regards wheat harvesting by tractor: “ The introduction of the tractor has had 
much less effect than the harvester " (‘^). This remark is of general validity. 
Here, then, the engine has a very slight effect on the volume of agricultural 
production. Can the same be said in connection with the reduction of costs — 
the great advantages offered by the machine and which causes its defects to 
be overlooked ? Does motorization present the same advantages ? 

We shall deal only briefly with the indoor farm engine. It may operate a 
machine the w'oik of which was formerly done by man power, such as a separator 
or a seed grinder, Kxcept under very unusual circumstances it only operates 
for a short period daily, the introduction of the engine consequently lightens 
the physical effort of the person wffio formerly performed the task, but it does 
not allow' that person to be dispensed with altogether, because he has other 
work to do, no i eduction in staff may be considered under these circumstances 
and the costs remain unaltered and may even be increased by amortization 
On the engine and consumption of fuel or electricity. But the motor can also 
operate a heavy machine (thresher, press, etc.), which was formerly operated 
by animal power. It was in this field that the motor made its first conquests. 
Its effectiveness in lowering costs was obvious, and today no one denies that 
the engine is more economical than the draught animal. 


(q Albertario, Paolo, op. ai , p. 155, 

(2) In this connection, cf. Draooni: Economia agraria^ pp. 194, 195 

(3) Cf. HUot: XVIth International Congress on Agriculture, proceedings, p. 170 . 

( 4 ) Bouckhabrt; XVIth international Congress on Agriculture, proceedings, p. in. 
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The problem discussed nowadays is that of the engine operating in the fields, 
in other words, the tractor. Repeated experiments showed that the tractor 
fulfilled some of its promise, as the following examples show. 

According to a report by Prof. Paolo Albertario ('j, it cost 30 lire per 
hectare to mow a meadow with animal traction and 25 lire with a tractor 
In the same two cases, harvesting costs 60 and 35 lire per hectare respec- 
tively. Ploughing with a team of two oxen costs ibo lire per hectare, the price 
falling to 40 lire when the work is done by tractor. 

The following figures are the result of observations made on a 240 hectare 
farm in the He de Prance in 1937 The preparation of the ground and wheat 
sowings with a horse team cost 17 1 francs per hectare; with a tractor drawing 
a 6-share plough, a sowing machine, and a harrow, the same operations cost 
no francs, with a consequent saving of 61 francs or 35 per cent. Harvesting 
with a reaper-binder drawn by 3 horses and threshing at the farm with a 
thresher cost 326 francs per hectare; with a reaper-thresher these operations 
only cost 170 francs. The .saving amounted therefore to 156 francs, equivalent 
to 47 per cent. Transport of a 35,000 kilogramme crop of beet a di.,tance of 
3 kilometres cost 464 francs when done by a horse and cart and 250 francs 
by tractor and trailer, realizing an economy of 44 per cent. 

These remarkable results should not, how^ever, raise too higli hopes. 

An analysis of costs resulting from the use of an engine and a machine 
shows at once that about one half of these costs consists of amortization on the 
material. It must be admitted that the importance attributed to amortization 
is arbitrary as long as the material under consideration is fairly new, there being 
no standard of experience by wdiich to gauge the effects of long usage (^). 
Costs vary considerably according to wliether the amortization is ba^ed on 
wide or narrow estimates. 

It is not sufficient, however, to consider isolated operations; an attempt 
must be made to ascertain the saving effected on production as a wdiole b> the 
tractor and the machine. This is wdiere disappointment begins. On the farm 
mentioned above it was estimated that the use of a tractor, a ()-share ])lough 
and a reaper-thresher reduced the cost per quintal of wdieat by 7.75 francs (b 

In that year, IQ37, the price of wheat was fixed in France on a basis of 
180 francs per quintal and Manitoba No. 1 was w^nth some 130 francs on the 
Winnipeg market in December of the same year. Motorization therefore results 
in only an insignificant saving. The reason for this appears to lies in the fact 
that farming consists essentially in making plants and animals grow and that 
in this field the engine has so far proved just as powerless as the machine. 

Motorization and mechanization have therefore many similarities, although 
this does not prevent the existence of certain shades of difference. To complete 


(b Albertario, Paolo: op. at., p. 155. 

(*) Fromont et Bongard: VaciwiU ecommiquc, July ig^8, 

(3) It should be added that very often estimates of costs neslecl outlay on 1 epnii s 

(4) Fro^iont et Bongard: op. at. 
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the analysis an attempt will be made to identify these differences, bringing 
into relief the innovations resulting from motorization and showing where its 
consequences differ from those of mechanization. 

II — Differences between Motorization and Mechanization. 

A first and somewhat unexpected difference is to be found in connection 
with amortization. A motor is generally considered as being more expensive 
than a machine. It has already been observed that its purchase is just as 
much nithin the mean of the small farm as that of the machine. It should 
be added that its amortization is less burdensome. The amortization of a 
macliine is especially heavy because it is a very highly specialized instrument 
which can be used for one operation only. Two different machines are recjuired 
for two operations as closely connected as the mowing of fodder crops and the 
reaping of cereals; generally, therefore, each machine operates for a few hours 
only each year, while it depreciates more in proportion to calendar time than to 
actual service; each operating hour is therefore heavily burdened. The motor, 
on the contrar}^ is much less highly specialized; undoubtedly e\'ery engine cannot 
be used economically to run every machine, considerations of power affect opera- 
tion, but generally speaking, a farm owming an engine with a few horse power 
for indoor farm work and a medium powered tractoi for field work and tlireshing, 
may be considered, at the present stage of technical progress, as being adequately 
motorized. Each of its engines, in view of its mobility, will be used for very 
different operations, will operate many machines and will work more hours per 
yeai than each of the machines. Running costs wdll theiefore be distributed 
over a largei number of units. Amortization will be reduced and in this sense 
the engine is more economical in farming than the machine. 

On the other hand the engine suffers from the disadvantage that it requires 
a special ojierating outlay not required by the machine; purchase of fuel or elec- 
tric power. With the machine, the invested capital often runs to high figures, 
since eacli farm has to purchase a whole series ot mechanical implements, but at 
least the annual outlay is moderate; the cost of oil for greasing the parts is not 
very high and if the machine is well constructed expenditure on repairs will as a 
rule be quite small. The use of an engine presents quite different economic con- 
ditions, as heavy expenses are incurred daily. In the example of a farm in the 
He de France given above, the preparation of the ground and sowings cost 330.30 
francs per hectare; over and above this sum, fuel-oil and oil amounted to 95 francs 
(70 25); harvesting with the harvester-thresher came to 51 1 francs for 3 hectares 

including 89.50 (66.50 -| 23) for fuel-oil and oil; transport of the beet crop 
from I hectare of land came to 259 francs, 89.50 of which w^ent on fuel oil and oil 
(66.50 -f- 23); in the.se various cases the expense for fuel-oil and oil came to 28 
per cent., 17 per cent, and 34 per cent. (^) 


(9 Electricity costs may run into large figures. In the United States in 1937, average annual 
consumption for farms to the west of 100° Eongitude (where irrigation is practised), came to 
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Its importance lies more in the fact that it is an outside purchase than in its 
volume. Of course, animals do not work for nothing; in fact, their work is very 
costly; but their upkeep does not involve any actual outlay by the farmer, no funds 
are expended; the motive power utilized originates in grain and fodder crops 
consumed by the animal and produced on the farm itself. As long as an engine 
consumes fuel-oil which cannot be obtained from the woods or the fields on the 
farm the farmer will have to disburse large sum^. The inherent risks involved 
in this type of operation are well-known: there is nothing connecting the price of 
fuel-oil with that of the agricultural produce sold to pay for it. Of course, it is 
not to be excluded that some years the price of fuel-oil may fall and that of farm 
products rise; such years are, however, rare in the memory of farmers and tlie 
annals of statistics; the famous case of the price scissors is much more usual: 
i. e. the price of supplies used by farmers rises, while that of what he sells falls. 
In this respect the use of an engine aggravates the situation, increasing depen- 
dence on markets and so making the position of the farmer more unstable. 
The machine, ‘on the other hand, makes the farm more independent, as the whole 
of the work can often be performed with the assistance of the j)ennanent staff 
alone, thus releasing the farm from the need for seasonal labour. 

Jvastly the engine differs from the machine in the type of pav\er which it 
economizes; the energy released by the machine was mainly man power; the engine, 
as a rule, replaces aiiimal power. This is something quite new. The machine 
never competed with the draught animal; on the contrar>', it extended the use 
of animals to the mowing of fodder crops and the reaping of cereals, work which 
had formerly been performed by man. This addition to the work o^' draught ani- 
mals would as a rule lead to an increase in livestock for draught purposes; and the 
farms which wished to continue “ working ” their land as in the past did indeed 
increase the number of their teams. Then came the swing of the pendulum again. 
The engine is a direct rival to the horse, the mule and the ox; in the example of 
the farm in the He de France described above, the purchase of a 40 HP cater- 
pillar tractor and a 35 HP road tractor mide it possible to dispense with 6 out 
of 18 horses and to sell all the 12 oxen used up till then. 

This reduction in the number of animals will lead to a series of very grave 
phenomena affecting the farm, agriculture and even society. 

The internal balance of the farm is disturbed. The draught animals work 
and produce manure, though the latter function has always been considered of 
secondary importance, since in the nature of things draught animals must pass a 
great deal of time in the fields and it is mainly the produce-yielding stock, stall- 
fed for the whole or part of the year, which provduces the manure But in so far 
as horses, mules and oxen also provide manure, the reduction in their numbers 
leads to the danger of an inadequate output of organic manure, and so threatens 
the fertility of the soil on the estate 


5,180 KWH. Consumption by farms to the east of this line was only 1010 KWH. In California 
and Arizona where irrigation is highly developed, consumption ran from 12,000 to u,oo<) KWH per 
farm. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Sciertce and Practice, August 1939, p. 310. 
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In some cases the farmer may attempt to obviate this danger by adopting 
a solution which appears to be logical and at the same time to satisfy 
technical and economic requirements. This plan consists in making Up for the 
reduction in draught stock by a corresponding increase in produce-yielding stock' 
In fact, in the example considered above, the 6 horses and 12 oxen disposed 
of were replaced by 12 milch cows; in this way the production of manure was 
kept at its former level, and a considerable income received from the sale of 
surplus milk. No fault can be found with this method, and as long as it re- 
mains an individual plan it is very satisfactory. It loses, or runs the risk 
of losing, all its merit as soon as it becomes generalized; for this would result 
in a big increase in the volume placed on the market — in the case under 
consideration the 12 milch cows have been added to an initial herd of 18 ani- 
mals, with an increase in the output of milk, therefore, of 66 per cent.; and 
yet this was a case of only partial motorization. The price of the product 
cannot be maintained except under certain definite circumstances: a rapidly 
increasing population or an elastic demand with a rising purcliasing power. 
Except under these circumstances, production will increase and prices collapse. 
The method adopted to save the farm will be useless to save agriculture as 
a whole. Agriculture is vainly seeking a way out of the dilemma raised by the 
motor; to produce grain and fodder either for draught animals which are no longer 
required, or for feeding produce-yielding stock for which the consumer has no need. 

At this stage the problem ceases to be purely agricultural and begins to 
affect society as a whole. Since only a part of the land used for the upkeep 
of draught animals can be usefully turned to account for producing meat, 
milk, wool and eggs, no use can be found for the greater part. The machine 
drove man from the farm and obliged him to change his occupation, but it 
never eliminated him from the earth’s surface; in driving him to the workshop 
it only prevented him from remaining an agricultural producer and turned 
him into a consumer. The motor drives livestock from the farm, and the matter 
turns out to be infinitely more serious because as soon as the animal ceases to 
be useful it is no longer produced {*); the motor will have reduced the number 
of farm consumers fed on grain and fodder crops. While the machine has 
deprived men of their employment, it is the land itself which is put out of 
work by the motor. What will it be used for now ? The future will find a 
solution which will not necessarily be unfavourable to farming interests; it still 
remains to be discovered, however. 

Conclusion. 

Are any conclusions to be drawn from the above comparison of motori- 
zation and mechanization ? 

The use of the motor in farming has been developing for about twenty 
years; conditions inevitably recall the similar phenomenon which took place 


(*) A. Dive, laying special emphasis on the case of Belgium, even maintains that the reduction 
in births of colts will be greater than the reduction in the demand for horses and that the value 
of the latter will therefore be lowered. [Economie rutale^ p. 158). 
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more than a century a^o in industry; numbers of intelligent people believe 
that the consequences will be the same and that agriculture, too, has just 
entered upon a period of revolution; alter the industrial revolution at the end 
of the XVIIIth and the beginning of the XIXth centuries, comes the agricul- 
tural revolution at the beginning of the XXth century (M. From the above 
analyses it would not appear that this opinion is justified. 

The effects of the use of the motor are subject to the same essential 
limitations as the machine; it is found to be incapable of eliminating or even 
of attenuating to any extent the variability of crops; it does not increase tlic 
rate of agricultural production, which still remains excessively slow in coavroi- 
son with the rate of industrial production. It leaves yields unaltered and 
when it renders an increase in production possible, the ratio of increase is 
still extremely small, never exceeding a fraction per unit, w'hile in the industrial 
field the motor has multiplied yields by io,ioo, i,ooo and lo.ooo. Better results 
appear to be obtained in lowering expenses, operating costs being reduced by about 
50 per cent, but these costs represent only a tiny fraction of the total outlay. 

A significant point wliicli strengthens tlie impression tliat the engine, at 
the present stage of technical progress, can hardly be considered as a revolu- 
tionary force is the fact that it affects animals rather than man. H .ises, 
oxen and mules are rendered useless and not man. Man is affected in the 
long run, as the reduction in numbers of livestock results in land Iving idle 
and consequently in the unemployment of those who cultivate it. But he is 
only affected on the rebound, the land acting as shock absoiber in so far as 
another use may be found for fodder crops; it is therefore logically conceivable 
that a reduction in draught stock will not lead to human unemployr'cnt. 
But the future tense must be used. The decline in numbers of draught aninnils 
has nowhere assumed the aspect of a major phenomenon; even in the United 
States, numbers of horses and mules only fell from 21.800,000 to 15,200,000 
during the period 1920-1939, setting free 13 million hectares of land. Since 
the agricultural area of the United States amounts to 357 million hectares, 
this factor has not affected the crop balance v^ery seriously. In the field w here 
the motor might play a revolutionary part, its action is barely perceptible; 
this is a problem for tomorrow rather than for today. 

Pierre Fromont 

{Professor at the Fatuity of J ah' 
and the National School of A^rtcullure^ 
Rennes.) 


(9 Cf. CVttmpers: Die Agrarknse in den Vereimgten Staaten. ch. \’I «Die induslriclle Revolution 
in der amerikanischen Agrikultur». cf. also, V’^iator: Ea Revolution agricole atix Tvtats Unis et eii 
U. R. S. S. Revue politique parlementam’, January 1932. 
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EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FROM BULGARIA 
Introduction. 

Bulgaria is an agricultural country, almost 80 per cent, of the population 
being peasants. It is also a country of smallholdings, since only 10.61 per cent, 
of these are of more than 10 hectares in area. The land is very much broken 
up and farming is extensive with a definite tendency towards the production of 
cereal crops giving low yields. The population increases much more quickly 
than the demand for farm labour and per capita income is decreasing steadily. 
The position is somewhat improved by the development of industrial crops, 
which require more labour, and by industrial progress. Cereals still constitute 
the most important form of production, however, while the area sown to indus- 
trial crops is often increased at the expense of fodder crops, to the detriment of 
jstockbreeding. 

Wheat is the principal crop produced in Bulgaria, the harvest generally yiel- 
ding about 1.5 million metric tons, 6 to 8 per cent, being exported. Maize 
ranks second in importance with a yearly production of qoo,ooo metric tons, 
from 10 to 12 per cent, of which is exported. Other cereals raised are rye, 
barley and oats, the yields varying between 100,000 and 200,000 metric tons, 
all consumed on the home market. 

A much smaller area is sown to industrial than to cereal crops, but the com- 
mercial value of the former is high, especially in the case of tobacco, which ranks 
first among Bulgarian exports. Tobacco was not very important as an export 
before the Great War, but in the pavSt twenty years production has greatly 
increased and varies from abour 20,000 to 40,000 metric tons annually. From 
20/J00 to 25,000 metric tons are exported. A similar increase has been registered 
in the sunflower crop, the oil produced now almost entirely replacing olive oil, 
while large quantities of the seeds and by-products are exported. Other impor- 
tant crops are sugar beet, which is not exported, colza and, more recently, the 
soya bean, which is still open to development. From 500,000 to 600,000 quintals 
of French beans are grown annually, 5 per cent, of this amount being exported. 

Poultry farming, stockbreeding, grape growing, the production of attar of 
roses, fruit and vegetable cultivation and .sericulture are other branches of Bulga- 
rian agriculture which contribute to the country's exports. 

Poultry farming was carried on even before the liberation of Bulgaria, at that 
time chiefly by the Turks. The organisation of poultry farming is still somewhat 
primitive, but although yields are only mediocre, output is nevertheless quite 
large. After the Great War eggs were the second item on the list of Bulgarian 
exports, while killed and live poultry also took a prominent place on the list. 

Stockbreeding has declined owing to the fodder shortage resulting from the 
increase in industrial crops. Exports of livestock are on the downward trend 
and confined principally to large animals, the smaller animals being used on 
the home market. The breeding and export of pigs, on the other hand, is tending 
to increase. 
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Grape production, although previously almost unknown has been steadily 
increasing for the past ten years in Bulgaria, which now occupies one of the 
foremost positions among grape-producing countries, and exports are developing 
rapidly. The production of other fruits is also on the upward trend, the chief 
exports of this class being plums, apples, walnuts and recently, strawberries 
prospects for this last fruit are very promising. Vegetable production is in- 
creasing and exports, although formerly rather exceptional, are gradually 
gaining in importance. 

Rose-growing is a Bulgarian monojxdy, but since very little perfume is manu- 
factured ill the country, the output of attar of roses, which is used in the pic- 
paration of perfumes, is almost all exported; this industry is, howevei, meeting 
increising c )mpetition from chemical substitutes. 

vScriciilture developed considerably aftci the Great War, most of the produc- 
tion being exported; but the world economic crisis led to a tall in ex])orts. 
There has recently been an increase in the demand for real silk, which may 
open u]) interesting prospects for Bulgaria. 

Rice and cotton production develop steadily. The standard value ot Bul- 
garian cotton is only 5 per cent, below that of the finest cotton grown (‘Ke- 
where. 1 

Bulgaria’s natural resources leave room lor considerable industrial ]u )giess 
which should be to the advantage of the country as a wdiole, agriculture included. 

Government interest in industry steadily increases. The first law foi the 
encouragement of national industry was promulgated iii 1 (Sq 4, many .imend- 
ments having been added since then. Instead of making customs ])iotection 
the main basis of industrialisation, an attempt has been made since to 
accomplish this by improving the organisation of production. 

The crisis had an unfavourable effect on the development of Bulgarian 
industry after 1930, but industrialisation is still making progress as a result 
of protective tariffs. 

Bulgarian industry is economically of very great importance for tlie country 
as it is closely allied to agriculture, forestry, quarr3dng, stockbreeding and the 
exploitation of mineral resources. Its effect on agriculture is so great that 
farmers in 'Bulgaria are now replacing cereals by oil-producing plants and textile 
crops such as cotton, flax and hemp. The cultivation of sugar beet and cer- 
tain plants producing essential oils helps to improve the breeds of sheep and 
cattle, etc., as well as contributing to an increase in the farmer's income which 
is of especial importance nowadays, in view of the fall in cereal prices. Some 
60,000 workers are employed directly in industrial production. 

Foreign Trade before the 1929 Crisis. 

The development of Bulgarian foreign trade after the Great War may ])e 
divided into four periods: the first, a period of reconstruction, runs from 1919 
to 1922 in the case of exports and from 1919 to 1923 for imports. The second, 
a period of relative stability, includes the years from 1922 or 1923 to 1929. 
The third period, from 1930 to 1934, is marked by the economic crisis and the 
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depression which followed. The fourth, from 1934 to the present time, is a 
period of recovery. 

During the first period foreign trade developed considerably in comparison 
woththe war years, but political events in 1923 had an unfavourable influence 
on trade and especially on exports. 

The second period is characterised by a great increase in trade as a result 
of government loans — in 1926 for the settlement of refugees and in 1928 for 
the stabilisation of the currency. 

Imports fell off enormously during the third period due to the crisis and 
restrictions, while the volume of exports continued to increase owing to the drop 
ill the prices of agricultural produce, reaching a maximum in 1932. 

Since 1934 Bulgarian foreign trade has been making a slow recovery and 
the trade balance has returned to parity. The following table illustrates the 
development of foreign trade from the Great War the until 1939 


Bulgarian Foreign Trade from igso to igjS. 




■ 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 


Year 

~ 





~ 



thousand 

million 

thousand 

million 

million 



tons 

levus 

tons 

levas 

levas 

ryio 


127 

2,255 

185 

2,056 


199 

iq2i 


182 

2,976 

287 

2,801 

~ 

175 

1922 


282 

4,066 

385 

5.926 

■1 

1,860 



355 

5.154 

337 

4.343 

~ 

8ti 

1924 



392 

5,678 

390 

5.87b 


198 

1925 


446 

7.834 

321 

6,242 

-- 

1.592 

U)2b 


31T 

5.631 

399 

5.618 

— 

13 

1927 


312 

6.197 

467 

6,627 


430 

19 28 


360 

7,109 

368 

6,2^1 

— 

878 

1929 . 


505 

8.325 

302 

6.397 

— 

1,928 

J 9 ^o 


353 

4.590 

534 

6,191 

+ 

1,601 

^031 


293 

4,660 

763 i 

5.934 1 

+ 

T.274 

1932 . 

■ ’ 1 

261 

3.471 

586 1 

3.383 

— 

88 

5 933 


230 

2,202 

427 1 

2,846 1 

-f 

644 

5934 


246 

2,247 1 

396 

2.535 


288 

T 9 35 


276 

3,009 

327 

3.253 


244 

T939 


283 

3,181 

569 

3.910 

+ 

729 

1937 


325 

4.929 

687 I 

5.020 

-f 

91 

j 93 H 


382 

4,934 

500 1 

5.578 1 

+ 

644 

T 939 


389 

5.197 

544 

6,065 1 

-f 

868 


Until the end of the last century the Bulgarian trade balance was always 
adverse, but after 1900 there was a favourable surplus except during the period 
from 1906 to 1914. After the Great War two distinct periods may be observed: 
one from 1919 to 1929, was a period of adverse balances, especially during the years 
immediately following the war. This situation was caused by the large quanti- 
ties of imports, many of which were utilised for the industrialisation of the 
country. After 1930 the trade balance, again registered a favourable surplus 
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with the single exception of the year 1932. It should, however, be observed 
that this situation was due to the great effort made to export goods and to the 
considerable reduction in imports. It was not until 1936 (on the basis of 1926 
prices = lOo), that prices of goods for export were higher than those of the 
products imported. The period from 1920 to 1938 closed with an active balance 
of 3,200 million levas, while the period from 1920 to 1929 showed a deficit of 
3,100 million levas. The satisfactory balance during the last few years, as 
described above, is due to the fact that trade witli the various countries was evenly 
balanced as the result of the clearing agreement policy w hich gave an increasing!}' 
bilateral aspect to trade. 

During the first years after the Great War Bulgarian trade exchanges were 
very restricted. The general structure of Bulgarian import trade w'as characterised 
by the large sums spent on imports of textiles, textile raw^ materials, metals 
and manufactured metal articles. Sub.sequently textile imports fell off while 
metal imports increased until pre-War percentages were reached. 

Kxports suffered greatly during the Great War and afterwards remained 
very small as agricultural production had not recovered and trade relations had 
not returned to normal. The war between Turkey and (rreece led to an increase 
in Bulgarian exports; and in 1922 Bulgaria exported 257,000 tons of cereals 
v\ith a value of 1,880 million levas; 29 million kilogrammes of tobacco with a 
value of 1,170 million levas; and 6 million kilogrammes of eggs w’orth 483 
milhon levas. Average prices for cereals and eggs were very high and the year’s 
accounts closed with a favourable balance amounting to 1,900 million levas. 

In the following year exports fell by about 1,500 million levas, while im- 
ports increased by i.ooo million levas. The fall in the value of exports was due 
to the fall in the prices of cereals and to competition from Greece and Turkey 
as regards tobacco exports; so that Bulgaria found herself with an unstable tob- 
acco market and able to export no more than 17 million kilogrammes of tob- 
acco. The balance of trade therefore became once again heavily passive. 

Although in 1924 and 1925 the volume of exports w^as greater than in 1922 
and the favourable trade balance for 1924 amounted to 200 million levas, the 
1925 trade balance showed a deficit of 1,600 million levas ow’ing to the large 
increase in imports; this was also a record year for tobacco exports which totalled 
33.5 million kilogrammes (an amount w^hich w^as only equalled in 1938); egg 
exports also increased. 

Trade returns balanced in 1926 as imports had been reduced to meet the 
decrease in tobacco exports. 

In the period 1927-1929 exports reached their highest level owing to 
the high prices obtained for tobacco and eggs. This situation led to a rapid 
increase in imports which reached the record figure of 8,300 million levas in 1929. 

The increase in imports led to the exhaustion of supplies of currency 
in the National Bank of Bulgaria, which thus had to reduce credits. This 
situation and the beginning of the economic crisis led to a severe reduction 
of imports in the following years. 

Taken as a whole Bulgaria's foreign trade has not altered much since 1878, 
since, as has been seen, she continues to export agricultural and to import indus- 
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trial products. Cereals, however, no longer constitute the most important export 
item as they did before the Great War; they have been replaced by industrial 
crops and the products of poultry farming and stockbreediug. On the other 
hand, as was shown above, textile products and metals still contend for the 
first place among imports, although as a rule raw materials are now imported 
instead of the finished product. 

The most important products exported are tobacco, cereals, eggs and hides. 
Cereals, which before the Great War represented 70 per cent, of exports, have 
now fallen to 25 per cent., sometimes even going below zo per cent. Tobacco, 
on the other hand, was little known before the Great War, but has develoi)ed 
in a remarkable fashion and now heads the list of exports. Many other new 
exports have become important, .such as colza and sunflower seeds, cocoons 
and hides. Eggs, which were fairly important as exports before tlie Great 
War, have become increasingly so as time went on. 

After the Great War the output of cereals in Bulgaria was slightly greater 
than in the pre-War period. There is still room for development and the 
government has taken measures to encourage output by supplying farmers with 
agricultural machinery, building silos and carrying out irrigation schemes in 
the valleys of the Maritza, Topolnitza, etc. 

Stockbreeding has not progressed as it should have done, the number of live- 
stock having remained stationary although the po])ulation has increased by 50 per 
cent, during the period from 1910 to 1927. This is not only due to the very 
primitive methods adopted, but is also the result in large measure of the fodder 
shortage. 

Livestock censuses for the post-War period show the following figures, in 
thousands of head: 


Clas« 

1910 j 

1920 

1927 

Horses 

478 1 

39S 

411 

Mules and donkeys . 

I3I 1 

181 

187 

Buffaloes ... . I 

413 1 

448 

1 430 

Cattle 

i,6o() 

1.877 

1,867 

vSlieep .... 1 

8,669 1 

8,023 

9,906 

Coats 1 

1.465 

1,332 

1.639 

I'igs 1 

527 j 

1,090 

1, 118 


The Crisis Period. 

Since Bulgaria is populated mostly by peasants living on the produce of the 
land, it might be thought that it would not be affected by world conditions. 
Nevertheless world conditions have a strong influence on Bulgaria and the economic 
crisis had a serious effect on the country. This economic upheaval led to a very 
sharp decrease in the value of foreign trade and to changes in its composition. 
In 1930 the value of foreign trade amounted to io,floo million levas as against 
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14,700 ill 1929. One of the items most seriously affected by the crisis was wheat, 
and the sudden fall in the price of agricultural produce caused considerable loss. 

The world crisis was felt in Bulgaria as elsewhere through the fall in prices 
which began tow^ards the end of 1929, but it was not really felt in the sector of 
agricultural produce until 1930 and only in 1931 in that of industrial products. 
This rendered the position of the peasant more difficult by ])roducing the " scis- 
sors " phenomenon. The crisis was at its worst in 1934, and since then tliere ha- 
been steady improvement. 

As a rule the development of Bulgarian foreign trade reflects tlie trends ol 
worhl trade as illustrated in the following table 


Inde\ Numbers of the Value of World and Bulnar^an Trade. 

(l<)2q — 100) 




1930 

1931 

World tr.ule . . . 

100 0 

So S 

57 7 

Bui gar hi 11 trade . 

1 00 0 

73 

72 0 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

30 0 

35 ^ 

33 5 

34 i 

44 

46 0 

34 ^ 

5 

4^ 5 

^8 2 


hVom the above figures it will be seen that Bulgarian foreign trade suffered 
less Ironi the crisis than international trade, but that this dift'erence is not very 
great. The years wiien Bulgaria was most seriously affected w'ere 1933 and 1934, 
but the improvement observed immediately afterwards w^as much more marked 
in Bulgarian foreign trade than in world trade. This situation had an adverse 
effect on agriculture, produce being exported in much larger quantities in order 
to counterbalance the fall in prices. 

Bulgaria’s share in world trade rose from o.ib per cent, in 1929 to 0.20 
per cent, in 1936, A decrease occurred in regard to imports as compared with 
pre-War figures. The industrialisation of the countiy has, however, reduced 
imports of finished goods, while imports of raw materials and machinery have 
increased. 

As has already been seen, cereals were the first Bulgarian products to be 
affected by the world crisis, followed by other agricultural products and then 
by trade and industry. The area sown to crops increased by 3 per cent, be- 
tween 1908 and 1912, wdiile that sown to cereal crops increased by to per cent., 
but cereal exports fell off seriously owing to a 27 per cent, increase in popu- 
lation. This increase in population also affected the composition of exports 
because, owing to the greater consumption of cereals, tobacco has now taken 
first place among products exported. Nevertheless cereals are still of great im- 
portance for Bulgarian foreign trade, since thay are shipped to countries w ith 
free foreign exchange. The economic crisis, by occasioning a fall of some 40 per 
cent, in the price of agricultural produce, aggravated the situation in Bulgaria, 


*♦* Ec. 2 Ingl. 
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the more so because the rise in the price of products required by farmers made 
the position of Bulgarian agriculture very precarious. In order to remedy this 
situation the vState established an office for the purchase and sale of cereals 
through which large quantities of cereals were bought from the producer at 
prices above the world quotation. 

Subsequently the crisis affected other farm produce, and also industrial 
crops, which occupy the second place in Bulgarian production. The fall in price 
was not so marked, however, and in any case industrial crops give a return 
three times greater than that obtained from cereals. 

Viticulture is becoming more and more important for Bulgaria, especially 
as the products offer a vast field for exportation. Table grapes sell well, mostly 
on markets with free exchange such as the United Kingdom. 

The production of fodder crops was not affected by the crisis but, as has ab 
ready been explained, it does not cover the needs of the home market. Every 
other crop suffered from the crisis. Although the production of vegetables in- 
creased, their value dropped. Cocoon production, which had been very im- 
portant, was seriously affected by the crisis and prices fell by one third. Rose- 
growing underwent a period of forced inactivity since not only did prices fall but 
even purchases ceased almost entirely. 

As a result of this upheaval, the government decided to take steps to assist 
producers. The first to be helped were the tobacco growers. Following a cab- 
inet decision the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank purchased tobacco for the State 
at fixed prices, above those ruling on the market. In 1932 the Bank purchased 
500,000 kilogrammes of the 1931 crop. The Bank also bought almost all the 1932 
production of cocoons for the government, and fixed the price of rose blooms at 
7 levas per kilogramme, ])urchasing 90 per cent, of the crop, which passes through 
the hands of the co-operative associations. Measures were also taken to reduce 
the price of industrial products for peasants, but they met with difficulties 
arising from taxation and the lack of elavStkity in prices of raw materials and 
labour. 

Imports fell off by 40 per cent, in 1930 as a result of the crisis, while the 
value of exports remained unaltered, although their volume increased by 40 per 
cent. The stability of the total value of exports was due to the fact that larger 
quantities of foodstuffs, cereals, fruit and vegetables and of manures and waste 
products were exported in 1931. Exports of other products, on the other hand, 
such as animal produce, attar of roses, hides and their derivatives, textiles and 
their derivatives, etc. fell off considerably. 

By the law of May 19, 1932, the government placed very severe restric- 
tions on imports and allowed only 50 per cent, of the 1931 volume of imports 
to enter the country. Control was in the hands of the National Bank of Bul- 
garia which regulates foreign trade. Although this measure led to an abrupt 
leduction of trade, it succeeded in considerably restricting imports. 

The National Bank of Bulgaria was also obliged to adopt restrictive measures 
for the control of foreign exchange. By the law of October 26, 1930, an office 
was established for the purchase and sale of cereals and the results of this innova- ' 
tion were very satisfactory. This office is an independent government institu- 
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tion attached to the cabinet; it purchases wheat, rye, oats, barley and millet 
through the co-operative associations, the people’s banks and grain merchants 
at prices higher than those prevailing on the international market and sells these 
products abroad through its agents, to export merchants, or to the mills. Tliese 
operations have resulted in a loss to the State of some 750 million levas represent- 
ing the financial aid given to cereal producers. 

Only wheat and rye were purchased by the office after October 24, igji, 
a bonus of 0.50 leva per kilogramme being paid on maize. On February 28, 
1932, the export bonus on maize was abolished and after July 22, 1932, the 
office restricted its purcha'^es to wheat. In 1933 it purchased 78,062 ton^ at an 
outlay of 193,527,469 levas, selling at 191,879,599 levas. 

The office purchased 258,000 tons of wheat and 7,000 tons of rye from the 
1933 crop at 1.^8 levas per kilogramme above the world cpiotation. Aftei 1934 
the office exercised a monopoly over the wheat and rye crops. 

The office, which was converted into an organisation with legal status 
by the law of February 7, 1936, also handled industrial and oil-producing croj)s, 
cotton, hemp, flax, rice and sunflowers until the end of i()38, its efforts resulting 
in a considerable development of these crops during the past few years 

Bulgaria has therefore been transformed from an importer of hemp into an 
exporter of this product, and as a result of the expected increase in production, 
hemp wdll probably become an important item m Bulgarian trade. Cotton pro- 
duction has also increased considerably 

Tlie office was able to increase the income of producers by 5,500 million 
levas, and thus prevented the agricultural crisis fiom having too serious an 
effect on Bulgarian farming. Its activit> has also contributed in large measure 
to the satisfactory organisation ot the cereal tiade in Bulgarian bv ensuring a 
sufficient quantity of cereals for the needs of the population. 

Among the measures taken by the Bulgarian (lovernmeiit to protect foreign 
trade, mention should be made ol the creation of the Export Institute, which was 
established by the law promulgated on October 2, 1935. It b a State institu- 
tion under the aegis of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Labour and is 
the supreme organ handling the government’s export policy. The institute has 
stimulated the export of various new products such as strawberries, raspberries, 
apricots, peaches, quinces, rice, tomato conserve, white tomatoes, dried mushrooms, 
live and slaughtered pigs, tallow, bacon, fats, turkeys, fine quality cheeses, hemp, 
woodwork, goods produced by craftsmen, etc., it also gives information concern- 
ing the prospects and demand on new and old markets. Most of these new 
products are exported to new^ markets such as England, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, the Netherlands, Argentina, etc., wdiich bring free foreign 
exchange into the country. 

Bulgarian trade, as we have seen, is showing a tendency towards the exporta- 
tion of industrial crops, tobacco in particular, and an attempt is being made 
to encourage these exports. Attention is also devoted to exporting eggs, co- 
coons, fruits, poultry, livestock, attar of ro es etc. , to foreign markets. With this 
end in view clearing agreements have been concluded and negotiations are now 
in progress concerning the conclusion of others. 
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Bulgaria has also had recourse to export bonuses; these are are given only 
to producers of cereaW and of some other less important products. Railway 
tariffs have also been reduced, but as most of the export trade passes through 
the Danube and Black vSea ports, these measures have not had much effect. 

As regards the regulation of imports Bulgaria has generally preferred to avoid 
increasing customs tariffs and instead to compel industry to purchase home-pro- 
duced goods. vSevere control has also been exercised over payments in foreign 
currency made through the National Bank of Bulgaria. Under the laws of July 
I, iqzq, and October 15, 1931, a certain portion of the currency which comes into 
the country must be ceded to the Bank, which supplies importers and other in- 
terested parties with funds. Import quotas were introduced in 1933 through 
a system of permits. 

As from 1933 imi)orts of many products were permitted only against 
exports of Bulgarian products under a system of private compensation outside 
the e.stablished quotas. These imports may amount to between 50 and 100 
per cent, of the value of the exports concerned. 

The policy as regards trade agreements adopted by Bulgaria after the 
Great War may be divided into three ])eriods. During the first of these, ending 
in August 1925, Bulgarian trade policy was subject to restrictions in favour of 
the “ Allied and Associated Powers At that time Bulgaria limited her nego- 
tiations with other countries to the conclusion of trade conventions containing 
bilateral recognition of the most- favoured-nation clause. Conventions of this 
description were concluded uith Hungary, Norway (1921), Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Germany^ vSpain and Austria (1922). During the second period Bulgaria did 
not sign any regular commercial treaties except with Turkey (1930). Trade 
agreements on the basis of the most-favonrc'i -nation clause were concluded 
with the following countries: France, Czechoslovakia, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Palestine (1925), the British Colonies (1926), Albania, Japan (1927), 
Latvia, Fstonia (1928), Romania (1930) and the Italian Colonies (1931) and a 
trade and navigation agreement with Poland (1927). 

Bulgaria also concluded an economic agreement with Greece in 1927, which 
was, however, denounced in the course of the subsequent economic war between 
the tv\o countries. 

Beginning with 1931 Bulgaria started adjusting her foreign relations by 
entering into commercial agreements on the basis of a preferential customs tariff' 
and the (juota system. The first agreement, concluded with Germany, came 
into force on h'ebruary 3, 1933. This was followed by agreements with Cze- 
choslovakia (April 14, Yugoslavia (July i, 1934) and one with Italy (October 

18, 1934)’ renewed in June 1939. On January 5, 1940 a trade agreement was 
concluded with the U. vS. S R. 

As many countries were unable to effect their international payments in free 
exchange currency it became nece.s.sary to find another method of meeting these 
obligations, and this situation eventually led to the establishment of clearing 
agreements. 

Bulgaria was forced to adopt the above system in order to adjust her finan- 
cial relations w'ith other countries, because on the one hand, her exporters had 
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large credits blocked abroad while, on the other, she had extensive commercial 
and financial obligations towards other countries. The clearing agreements 
adjusted her various international engagements, and in some cases even left a 
certain margin of free currency. 

As a rule the clearing agreements regulate payments for imports and ex])orts 
of merchandise, either on a basis of full compensation or by reserving a part in 
free exchange currency for Bulgaria. They also contain clauses regulating 
former obligations. The execution of these agreements, most of which also pro- 
vide for private compensation arrangements, is handled by the National Bank 
of Bulgaria. 

Bulgarian trade has benefited greatly from these trade and clearing agreements, 
but the latter have resulted in a reduction of free exchange currency entering 
the country besides obliging Bulgaria to import mostly from countries jiurchasing 
Bulgarian goods, namely, the Central Kuropean countries and chiefly Germany 
and Italy. The Bulgarian National Bank has therefore attempted, and with 
satisfactory results, to stimulate exports towards countries with free exchange 
through the system of private corrijiensations 

Clearing agreements have now' been concluded with tlie following countiies: 
Cicrmany, 1 ^'rance, Hungary, Italy, Turkey, the Belgo-Ivuxemliurg Kconomic 
Union, Yugoslavia, vSwitzerland, Finland, Greece and Fstonia. The clearing 
agreement concluded between Bulgaria and Spain on November 20, i()S4. 'vas 
renewed in January 1940. 


Trade Recovery. 

As has been shown above, Bulgaria suffered considerabh from the world 
crisis, the most serious conse(iuences being felt in 1(^33 and 1934. 
seen from the table on page 52 Bulgarian foreign trade began to improve 
after 1934, growing more normal as a result of the changes which have taken 
l)lace since the crisis. As has already been explained, cereals, wdiich formerly 
took first place, have now been replaced by industrial crop*, and especially by 
tobacco. A comparison of the distribution of the value of the most important 
exports by products in the two periods 1907-14 and 1933-37, ^dso show this. 

I. - Percentage of the frinapal Export Products. 


Average 1907 1914 


Average 1933-1937 


Product 


I’er cent 


Product 


Pei cent 


Cereals 00. 0 

Non-vegetable foodstuffs .... 10 4 

Animals 56 

Various textiles and embroidered 

goods 60 

Miscellaneous I 120 


Tobacco j 

Fruits and vegetables . . . . 145 

Cereals 15 0 

Non-vegetable foodstuffs .... 177 

Animals 20 

Miscellaneous Ji J 
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In 1938 and 1939 the distribution was as follows: 


II. — Percentage of the principal Export Products in igjS and 1939. 


Product 

Per cent. 

Product 

Per cent. 


1938 

1939 


1938 1 

1939 

Wheat 

6.5 

73 

Sunflower oil 


07 

ICaize 

Soya beans 

2 7 

I 5 

1 Medicinal plants 

1 Waste products from oilseeds 

1 

04 

Bran 

— 

03 

and oilcake 

I 7 1 

I 2 

Grapes , 

lO.O 

76 

Cattle 

07 ' 

03 

Wine 1 

— 

36 

1 Live pigs 

2 2 1 

i 3 

Plums 

09 


1 Pig meat 

5 1 

— 

Cooked plums 

2 3 

2 0 

Killed poultry 

2 0 

I I 

Plum jam 

— 

05 

Eggs 

78 

84 

Apples . . ... 

I I 

I 7 

Kachkaval 

j 0 

— 

Walnuts ... • • • 1 

— 

07 

Offal 

— 

0 6 

Strawberry pulp 

I 5 

23 

Sheepskins 

I 4 

I 4 

Semi-preserved fruits .... 

— 

3 9 

Tanned hides 

— 1 

0.9 

Tobacco 

42 3 

41 0 

' Charcoal 

1 

0 6 

Attar of roses 

I 0 

I 2 

Leather bottles . . . 

1 I 

— 

Sunflower seed 

__ 

1 4 

Miscellaneous 

T2 3 

— 


It will be observed that tobacco always heads the list, while fruit and 
vegetables, as a result of tlie increase in exports of grapes, now come second. 

In 1939 the third place was held by eggs, exports of which are again 
increasing, while in 1938 cereals took third place, falling in 1939, however, to fourth. 

Tobacco is now one of the most important products, perhaps even the 
most important for Bulgarian agriculture, and special attention is given to the 
development of exports of this product. 

Annual exports amount to between 20,000 and 25,000 metric tons and 
reached a peak in 1929 and 1939. Since 1934 they have again been increasing 
and the following table shows Bulgarian tobacco exports for the past four 
years: 

„ Quantitv Value 

(Metric tons) (Thousand levas) 


1936 20,011 1,263,311 

1937 22,098 1.609,721 

1938 33.552 2,363.933 

1939 34.761 2,786,411 


About 70 per cent, of these exports go to Germany, which purchases the 
inieriot qualities; in 1930 large quantities were shipped to Poland, Prance, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Belgium, Hungary and Egypt, but these countries have 
now almost ceased to purchase Bulgarian tobacco. The United States are 
beginning to import large quantities, but this does not by itself suffice to 
replace the lost markets and new ones must be sought. 

Cereal exports depend upon the crop. When there is a good harvest 
such as in 1936, wheat is the second item on the export list, but in 1938 
fruit and vegetables came second owing to the large quantities of grapes shipped 
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abroad. During the 1907-1914 period fruit and vegetables were very low *on 
the list, the percentage being only 1.9 per cent, as against 20.7 per cent, in 1939. 
The following table shows grape exports between 1936 and 1938: 

v-ar Quantity Value 

(Metric tons) (Thousand levas) 


1936 23,159 190,931 

1937 35.991 238,324 

1938 57.238 554.323 


In 1939 they show a decline in comparison with the record of the pre- 
ceding year, touching the figure, nevertheless, of 467 million levas. 

Exports of other fruits, such as strawberries, apricots, apples, pluiii.^, etc., 
have increased. Here again, Germany is the best customer, ])urchasing from 
70 to 75 per cent, of the exports. 

Eggs, which come third on the list, have always been shipped in large 
quantities. The maximum was reached in IQ30, during which year Bulgaria 
exported eggs to the value of 880 million levas. This item has fallen off since 
then and is now stabilised between 400 and 450 million levas. In 193Q exports 
of eggs rose to 512 million leva. There is no cold storage plant in Bulgaria 
which makes it impossible to export during the winter when prices are at their 
maximum. Germany again provides the best market, purchasing about 75 
per cent, of Bulgarian egg exports. Although export-, ot killed poultry are 
of fairly recent date they have come to take an important place, amounting to 
between 120 and 150 million levas. Germany and Italy are the most impor- 
tant markets for this product. 

Wheat comes fourth and is steadily losing ground; maize, which had been 
fifth item on the list, was not exported at all in 1939, though this was only a 
passing phenomenon. These two products are, however, .still important as they 
are exported to countries with free exchange. Until 1932 Bulgaiia exported 
large cjuantities of maize; since then shipments have fallen off and amount to 
about 150 million levas annually, but this product is sold on the most impor- 
tant European markets (the United Kingdom, Belgium and the Netherlands), 
and is paid in free exchange currency. 

Exports of other fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried plums (prunes), half- 
preserved strawberries (pulp), apples, tomatoes, walnuts, half-preserved grapes 
(pulp) reached a value of more than 650 million levas as against 370 million 
in 1938; and it is hoped that this figures will increase further. Most of these 
exports are sent to Germany, except the strawberry pulpuhichi^ marketed in 
the United Kingdom. These exports show that the Bulgarian peasant is 
directing his attention towards the cultivation of tlie most })rofitable j)roducts. 

Exports of pigs, pig meat and lard have been growing more important since 
1935. In 1931) 141 million levas of these goods were shipped abroad, or six 
times as much as in 1935; in 1937 the value exceeded 180 million levas, rising 
to 250 million in 1938; but there was a big fall in 1939, exports amounting to 
only 105 million levas. It is to be hoped that Bulgaria wdll not lose her 
market for this important export product, and that the fall was due simply 
to the export difficulties which arose in the second half of 1939 Most of these 
products are purchased by Germany. 
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The fourth item on the Bulgarian export list in ig36 was sunflower seeds 
and waste products from oilseeds (oilcake) to the value of 265 million levas. 
As exports of sunflower seeds fell off sharply in i()38, this category lost con- 
siderable ground, shipments amounting to only 136 million levas; but in 1939 
they recovered somewhat, exceeding 200 million levas. It is to be hoped that 
this figure will increase further, as Bulgaria presents all the conditions necessary 
to become an important sunflower producing country. Exports go to Germany, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and the northern countries. 

Exports of attar of roses have lost much of their importance owing to the 
use of synthetic products. 

Hides are an important item in Bulgarian trade which tend to remain 
stable: the value of exports, which are purchased mostly by Germany, varied 
from TOO to 150 million levas. 

Exports of dried beans have been increasing steadily during the past years, 
120 million levas worth being shipped in 1937; ^039 there was 

a heavy drop in exports which fell below 20 million levas, but this should be 
looked on as a passing phase arising from the trade cycle.. Germany again 
ranks first as a customer for this class of produce, followed by France and 
Italy. 

As a result of the world crisis cocoon exports fell ofl very seriously and 
have never recovered. Livestock exports have never been of much importance 
in Bulgaria as there are not sufficient animals. Exports of kachkaval ('), although 
not very important, are regular and vary from 50 to 70 million levas; most 
of the exports of this product are sold in Egypt. 

In 1939 a new item appeared among Bulgaria’s export goods, and at once 
occupied one of the leading places. This was wine, exports of which had uj) 
till then been negligible, but which seem to have very good possibilities. If 
the output of wine of types with a market abroad can be increased, the pro- 
duct might assume great importance as an export commodity, for Bulgaria 
produces annually more than 250 million litres of wine, of which at present 
only a very small quantity is exported. 

vSince the fall of the leva during the World War and as a result of the 
increasing difficulties in currency exchange, Bulgarian foreign trade has been 
directed mainly towards Central European and Italian markets and latterly 
towards the United Kingdom. There is a tendency to send some Bulgarian 
exports to the Levant, where marketing conditions are good and will improve 
as time goes on; moreover, these markets present the advantage of payments 
in free exchange currency. The quota system forced Bulgaria to direct her 
foreign trade to controlled markets where free exchange currency was not avail- 
able, and now in order to procure it she is trying to place her exports on the 
markets in Egypt, Palestine, the Netherlands, and the northern countries, but 
above all an attempt is being made to recover her former position in the 
British market. 


(^) Cheese made from ewe’s milk. 
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In the first few years after the Great War, Italy, the United States and 
Turkey were the main sources of Bulgarian imports. In 1922 Gerniany came for- 
ward as the largest source of supply as well as one of the best foreign mar- 
kets. From 1922 to 1929 she supplied about 22 per cent, of Bulgarian imports, 
and this percentage has been rising steadily ever since 1929. 

The Greek and Belgian markets which used to receive large cjuantities of 
Bulgarian goods have been losing ground gradually, while the British market 
has increased in importance until it now occupies the second place, coming 
next to Germany. Tlie share of the Danubian Basin in Bulgarian foreign trade 
fluctuates considerably, but from 1922 to i()3i this region supplied Bulgaria 
with most of the articles she required. 

The share of the various countries in imports has undergone many changes. 
The Danubian Basin was Bulgaria’s largest supplier from 1922 to i(y)i. but 
was replaced during and after the economic crisis by (Termany whose shaie has 
increavSed steadily and now exceeds 50 per cent, of the total value of imports. 

On the other hand, the world depression caused little change in the shaie 
of the various countries in exports, although a large number of countries have 
been able to increase their purchases from Bulgaria. In spite of the fact that 
Gerniany has rapidly increased her purchases of Bulgarian products. Bulgaria 
still buys more than she sells to Germany. 

This devel()])nient is clearly demonstrated in the following table whicli 
shows the share of the different countries in Bulgarian imports and exp(Tts 
during the periods 1925-1929, T()3o-i934 and t<U 5 “^ 037 ’ 


Shares of certain Countries in lUile^arian IC^reii^n Trade, 

(Pcr(Tntaji(‘ ol toUil \aluc) 


I'.erinanv 

Austria 

Italy 

United Kingdom . . . 

France 

Belgium and Luxeml>urg 

Netherlands 

United States .... 

vSwitzerlarid 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia .... 

Romania 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

0 titer countries .... 


Total . 



Import^' 

i<ns ^7 

2 1 2 

27 8 

5^^ 2 

S 4 

0^ 

4 0 


13 1 

3 2 

10 8 

5 

4 7 

7.0 

7 

2 2 

3 ^ 

4 5 

2 7 

^ 5 

2.1 

1.2 

- 4 

1 8 

1 0 

2 2 

4 ^ 

31 

04 

2 2 

3 1 

i ) 6 

7.8 

7.0 

0 0 

5-2 

TO 

2 4 

1 8 

0 6 

I 7 

0 () 

0.4 

1.4 

0 () 

0.4 

h -3 

5 4 

5 4 

100 

100 

100 


l^xport" 


' 

24 2 

30 4 

45 " 

II 

n 0 

1T.| 

S 8 


10 8 


5 2 


T 2 

1 8 

10 () 


5 5 

3 '^ 

1 7 

1 

4 3 

b u 

2 2 


3 5 

3 3 

2 1 

,1 

^ 4 

0 0 

2 / 


3 7 

5 ^ 

2 4 


3 0 

f> () 

^ 7 


5 1 

4 

5 2 


0 9 

0.4 

0 2 


3 2 

I 3 

0 () 

I 

0 2 

0 2 

0 0 

1 

12 1 

1 0 

0 0 

li 

8 0 

1 2 <) 

12 5 

l| 

100 

TOO 

TOO 
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After 1931, as a result of currenc> control and the conclusion of clearing 
agreements, two groups of countries come to be distinguished those with 
clearing agreements and those with free exchange currency A study of the fol- 
lowing table will show the large increase in exports to Germany and also towards 
the countries with free exchange currenc^ 


Bulgarian Foreign Trade with Clearing Agreement Countries 
and with Countries with Trie Exchange Currency 


Imports as percentage of total imports I Exports as percentage of total exports 


Country 1 










2927 

1930 

1933 

1936 

19 7 

1930 

1933 

1936 

, 

1929 

1932 

I 93 '> 

1938 

1929 

1932 

1935 

*938 


I 

— Ccuntne ’^ ivith cleannf ^ agreements 




4iistrid 

8 0 

67 

5 « 

46 

14 4 

13 2 

f >5 

35 

Belgium 

3 2 

2 5 

3 « 

2 2 

4 ^ 

75 

43 

2 0 

Spain 

0 1 

0 2 

I 3 

9 1 

0 I 

0 1 

3 2 

04 

It'ih 

135 

143 

79 

4 4 

9 h 

89 

go 

5 0 

Poland 

0 5 

2 4 

T 5 

4 3 

4 

79 

T 8 

4 7 

1 urke) 

24 

*. 1 

I T 

07 

3 3 

1 4 

0 9 

0 6 

Hutigar)^ 

2 4 

I 8 

1 2 

1 8 

3 0 

2 5 

I 3 

l I 

Prance 

77 

70 

3 2 

2 7 

5 5 

39 

2 4 

i 7 

Netherlands 

2 5 

24 

1 3 

j - 

3 0 

3 5 

2 () 

2 2 

Czet hoslovakia 

99 

9 I 

6 1 

() 2 

4 I 

4 7 

4 7 

4 5 

Switzerland 

2 3 


() 1 

2 . 

2 2 

5 3 

43 

2 1 

Yugoslavia 

05 

07 

04 

0 ^ 

0 3 

0 3 

0 ^ 

0 5 

All countries except 









Uerni itit 

530 

53 4 

39 7 

30 s 

54 7 

59 2 

41 3 

1 28 4 

(Term un 

21 5 

21 I 

4^ 9 

55 9 

26 g 

27 2 

42 2 

498 


II 

Countries with free curroin ixihanf,e 



I lilted Kingdom 

10 4 

10 6 

0 0 

5 1 

I 5 

1 9 

27, 

9 9 

nenmark 

0 ^ 

0 I 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 f) 

I 8 

24 

hgypi 

0 

0 2 

0 5 

0 5 

« 5 

2 4 

3 2 

2 0 

Norwav 

0 1 

( 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 I 

P destine 

0 0 

0 i 

0 I 

0 3 

04 

0 7 

J 7 

I 0 

TTnited States 

2 4 

1 1 

I 9 

2 3 

I 3 

0 g 

0 

3 3 

Sweden 

0 8 

05 

0 5 

0 S 

O' 

0 4 

0 5 ' 

I 5 

lotal 

M 7 

1 127 1 

9 0 

94 

48 

69 

10 9 

20 2 


Since 1922 Germany has been the largest supplier of Bulgaria and since 1924 
she has also become her most important customer but it is especially since 
19^0 that German participation in Bulgarian trade has been increasing without 
interruption In 1937 Germany purchased ^3.1 per cent of Bulgarian exports, 
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followed by the United Kingdom (13.8 per cent.), Czechoslovakia (5.6 per cent.), 
Poland (4.6 per cent.), Italy (4.2 per cent.), Austria (4.1 per cent.), the United 
vStates (3.8 per cent.) and other countries with smaller percentages amounting 
to 20.8 per cent. In 1938, as the result of the annexation of Austria and the 
increased demand for agricultural produce, the importance of the German market 
increased still further, Germany taking as milch as 58.9 per cent, of Rillgaria’s 
total exports. Italy came second, absorbing 7.6 per cent., and thus recovering 
the position she had held from aftei the Great War until the sanctions period. 
The third place was occupied by Poland with 5.7 per cent, and the United 
Kingdom came fourth with 4.8 per cent. 

Germany also heads the list as Bulgaria’s chief source of imports: in 1937 
she came first with a larger amount of imports than of exports,' German 
products representing 54.8 per cent, of Bulgaria’s total imports. Italy and 
Czechoslovakia came next with 5.0 per cent. each. 

Bulgarian export trends altered considerably in 1938, although imports 
remained stationary, (rermany continued to head the list of importers, but 
with a lower percentage in spite of the annexation of Austria. Imports from 
Germany represented 52.0 per cent, of total imports and Bulgaria’s trade balance 
with (Term any closed with a >urj)lus of 721 million levas comjxired with the 
1937 deficit of 537 million. Italy again came second, providing 7.S per cent, 
of Bulgaria’s im])orts, and the United Kingdom third with 7.1 ])er cent. 

Bulgaria is therefore tr^dng to reduce imports from (k^rmany and to increase 
her exports to that country, in order to adjust the balance of trade, the results 
of this policy are already noticeable. 

There has been general recovery in Bulgaria since 1935 and progress was 
hardly afiected by the difficult world economic conditions during the latter part 
(d 1937. The sliarp fall which took place in the prices of raw materials in the 
autumn of 1937 was not reflected in the Bulgarian wholesale price index, wdiich 
continued to rise. 

The development of trade relations with Germany increased economic 
activity. As a result of measures taken to avoid a fresh crisis following on the 
bad harvest in 1938, the year 1939 finished for Bulgaria with a fairly large 
surplus and a 10 per cent, increase in exports, imports remaining about the 
same. The good harvest in 1939 demand foi agricultural [)roduce 

led to big exports, and as these involved no increase in im])orts, Bulgaria was 
able to conduce with an active balance of trade of 868 million levas. It is to 
be hoped that the many difficulties caused by the war in the West will not 
prevent Bulgaria from developing her trade, which in 1936 nearly readied the 
volume attained in what may be considered the normal year of 1930 


K. ^()ME^OW^ 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 


GERMANY 

Measures relating to agricultural production. 

Land improvements — l^aiid im])rovemeiit occupies a very proniineiit place aiuonji; 
the measures taken in recent years for the increasing of agricultural production 
Measures of land improvement, whether in the fonn of the regiilation of water courses, 
the cultivation of what was formerly waste land, or the winning of new land from sea 
and swatups, have been undertaken on a scale never before' witnessed. In the six- 
year period 1033-^938 (^) T,ib9 million RM. were s])ent on such works and about 2 million 
hectares of land improved — for example (-=), 15,463 kilometres of river affecting an 
area of 700,000 hectares and 328 kilometres of torrents were rechannelled ; 254, o5() hec- 
tares were diked; 650,885 hectares were drained by means of open ditches and 341,91 1 
hectares by drainage operations; on 2(),904 hectares irrigation plants were set u]), 
mostly in connection with the utilization of sewage water; 103,1 2 () hectares of waste 
land were brought under cultivation, without con.sidering the waste land reclainu'd b\ 
existing agricultural undertakings; 20,864 hectares were reclaimed along the coasts; 
20,583 kilometres of rural roads were constructed; and over 2,000.000 rural inhabitants 
were provided with drinking water. Of the above-mentioned total costs 9(),82(>,ooo RM 
were devoted to the construction of dams, the benefits of which will, however, only 
in part accrue to agriculture In thCvSe figures are included only those works which 
were carried out by or with the aid of the State authorities, and hence no account is 
taken of the small improvements undertaken by the individual farmers them.selves 

'riiese improvements were carried out with the aid of the Reich, the Lander, the 
jirovinces and the Reich Office for Kmployment and Unemployment In.surance (Reich 
anslali fur Arheiiwermittlun^ mid Arbeitslos^mversicherung) . Thus the total costs during 
the six-year period 1933-1938 amounted to 1,169 million RM., of which 316 million were 
contributed by the Reich, the Laytder, the provinces etc., 253 million RM were provided 
in the form of subsidies by the Reichsanstalt, the remaining 600 million RM being 
covered by the beneficiaries them.selves or through loans. The central body for the 
necessary credits is the Renienhankkreditanstalt, which employed its own and others' 
resources for the purpo.se The outstanding credits for the effecting of improvements 
granted by this institution amounted at the end of 1938 to about 600 million RM. 

In carrying out the improvements extensive use was made of the labour service 
corps (Reichsarheitsdienst) , without the aid of which the re.sults achieved would have 
been impos.sible and many of the works could not have been carried out as theneccssar> 
costs would have been excessive 


(’) The foi hn-huk- the lornicr Austria. 

(2) The Mdioraftoncn in den Jahrtn n)'\] ht\ 1936 , published by tlie Reich Ministry for Food 
Supplj’’ and Agriculture, Berlin, 1938 (icfugc und Ordmng der dcutschen Landwirtschaft, a collective 
work edited by K. Meyer, Berlin, iqpj - Willikens, Werner: Die Brgebnisse des Landeskul- 
turwerkes in den Jahren 1937 und 1938, Der Vierjahresplan, December 1939. 
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Consolidation of parcelled lands: — The Reich Order on the Consolidation of Hold- 
ings of June 16, ]<)37, which entered into force on Jannary i, 103H, cn^ated a unified 
procedure for the consolidation of holdings within the Reich territories of that date. 
This order replaced more than 50 legislations, many of them antiquated, of the various 
Lander and was intended to make the consolidation process simpler and spe('dier. 
The aim of the consolidation of holdings remains the same as before, namely to 
decrease; the number of parcels of land in areas where holdings are excessively scattered 
or otherwise unsuitably divideel mid to give them a form more suitable for their 
profitable working. In addition it is intended to create the road net work nece^ssar}' 
for an intensive exploitation and to regulate and adjust the water conditions, tlu' 
rights of pasture and similar rights and duties, in order in this way to create the best 
possible conditions in the countryside for an inttaisive working of the availa])le lanri. 
Often a re-allocation also proved necessary where the countryside was emt through by 
new railway lines, gr('at trunk roads, canals or dikes in such a way as to render certain 
existing holdings uneconomic. Wherever possible, desirable land impro^'ements were 
also effected simultaneously with tht* re-allocation oir consolidation of holdings. The 
total an^a of land holdings which were excessively divided and in need of consolidation 
was estimated to run into several millions of hectares. 

Ill the period 1033- J03H about (>00,000 hectares in all were consolidated Since 1(137 
detailed statistics have been kept which show that in 1(137 105,000 hectares were con- 
.solidated and in 1(138 123,000 hectares ('). The number of consolidations in the diffe- 
rent ]>arts of the country corresponded to the degree to which landed property was 
scattered in them, most of the consolidations having thus taken ])lace in those parts 
of W(‘St and vSouth-west (rcrmanv where it uas formcTly the ('ustom to divide real 
])ro])ert> among the heirs 


Land system. 

Dislnhulio}! of ai^ru ultural and torcsl properius: In (kTiuaiiy, as indeed in 

almost all cuuntrit's, there was until re('ently very little informaticjii availabk‘ on con- 
ditions regarding the ownership of agricultural and forest lands. Since iScSj agricul- 
tural censuses have been taken at regular intervals, but these confined themselves in 
this res])ect to ascertaining the legal relationship of the head of the undertaking to 
the land he worked. I'rom statistics gathered in this way it ('ould, for example, be 
seen that in 0133 of the total area occupied by agricultural or forest undertakings 
88.7 per ('cnt. was worked by the owner. 10.7 ])er cent, by tenants and o.() per cent, 
by f arm -workers ])artly })aid in kind or others. Valuable as these figures are, they tell 
us nothing about the pro])ortions in which projierties of different size groups ('ombine 
to cover the total area, nor of the shares of the total ])ossesst‘d by diff'ereiit ckusses of 
owners. In order to fill uD gaps of this sort the first ('fforts were made in i()37 to 
l)rovide detailed statistics of every type concerning the owmershi]> of lands and fewests, 
and recently th(‘ first results of this (‘iiquiry were jHibllshed ( ). 


(') Dic' UnilcgimKen landwirtscliaftlicheu (iruudlx-sitzvs i«)37 und u<;S. ]' 

Slaiistik des Deutschen Reiches, 48th. yt-ar, n^y). No. 2 -■ Willikkns, Wickmck. al. 

(q Die Digentiimer dcr land- and forstwirlschaftlichcn Dodenflaclu'. U'uisihafi und >tulishk, 
loth, year, No. 23, December i, 1(139. 
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Distnbuhoyi of Agricultural and Forest Properties in Germany ( 1937 ) 


Class of owner 


Total 

area of agncultural 
and forest property 


Area used 
for agriculture 
(including 
market gardening 
and vine growing) 


Area used 
for forestry 


Waste land, lakes 
and ponds 


Thousand j Pei 1 Thousand Per Thousatul Per Thousand 

hectares | cent | hectares cent hectares ' cent hectares cent 


I Retch and l.ander 
z Communes 

3 Churches religious msti> 

tutions religious endow- 
ments 

4 Non-religions institutions 

and foundations 

5 Schools and school unions 

6, Colonization companies 

7, Other public bodies 

8 Co-operatives of everv sort 

9 Real communities {Ptal 

gemeinde) 

10 Ftdeicommis 

11 Companies 

12 Other societies and asso- 

ciations 

13, Joint owners of ever} sort 

14, Pri\ ate persons with under 

20 hectares 

15, Private persons with 20 

hectares or over 


5 ()10 5 

12 7 

1 Ol ] 5 

5 1 

^obi 

() i) 

I 021 0 

1 4 

5 

\ b 

577 5 

J () 

172 2 

04 

S3 8 

9 5 

74 ^ 

0 2 

(>y 

0 2 

172 0 

04 

'15 5 

0 5 

137 1 

9 3 

y() b 

9 3 

So 1 

0 2 

(O 9 

0 1 

279 2 

0 7 

70 4 

0 2 

S407 

I 

312 1 

T 0 

4492 

J 0 

2707 

0 () 

15 -5 

0 I 

21 9 

0 1 

I 5«5 7 

I b 

1-138 

19 

n 039 5 

30 9 

IJ 4S1 7 

40 9 

17 270 I 

39 I 

1 3 NO I 

43 0 


4 3111 

340 

2 <14 0 

31 3 

I 89 () 1 

«5 9 

'41 

154 

J 18 2 

0 () 

7^ 

0 8 

'^4 5 

0 7 

3 9 

0 4 

10 0 

0 1 

0 9 

0 1 

^3 4 

0 2 

3 6 

04 

1b T 

04 

5 

I 2 

1^^5 

04 

3 9 

9 3 

197 ^ 

] 6 

1 1 (> 

I 2 

4 b 3 9 

3 b 

317 

3 '' 

15^ 4 

1 2 

23 I 

- 5 

19 2 

0 2 

1 ' 

9 4 

339 3 

^ 7 

35 5 

3 H 

1 092 3 

S (j 

95 5 

70 

^ S 55 .i 

304 

•^95 7 

3 ' 5 


"loT\i 44 124 5 iooO| 30500 1 looo 12085 \ looOj 9^91 1000 


The enquiry was conducted on the basis of the standard value forms (‘) available 
for all imdertakmgs of whatever sort In making use of these fonns all agricultural 
and forest land belonging to one and the same owner within the territorv of the 
Reich was groiqied together to form one property unit, quite irrespective of whether 
it was worked separatel} or jointly, by the owner or by a tenant Then the 
properties were classified according to the different classes of the owners (the Reich, 
the communes, the churches, companies, single persons, etc ) the owners being grouped 
into about 30 different classes, which in the provisional publication have been reduced 
to 15. 


(q The standard value is the value cakulatcd fur the ])uriM:)se of taxation according to a stan- 
dard procedure of every agricultural, forest, market-gardening and vine-growing undertaking within 
the territory of the Reicli. Land taxes, property taxes, inhciitance taxes and the taxes on the 
purchase of lands are all based on the standard value. 
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The enquiry showed the total area of the forest and agricultural landed ['roperty 
to amount to 44,124,510 hectares, composed as follows: 


hand used for agriculture 30,355,098 hectares 

)) )» market-gardening 7-2, ^39 

)) » vine-growing 7^»739 

» » forestry 12,685,321 

hakes and ponds 405,236 

Waste 533.877 


Of this total area 70 per cent, belonged to private persons (including husband 
and wife with their total possessions), 30.0 per cent, belonging to such persons with 
less than 20 hectares each and 39.1 per cent, to those with 20 hectares or over each. 
The landed property of private per.soiis is mainly in the form of land used for an 
agricultural purpose, for whereas their share of the land used for forestry is only 
39.0 per cent, they have 83 9 per cent, of the land used for agricultural purpo.ses. 

The Kgb per cent, of the total area belonging to the Reich, the I ander and the 
comrtumes consists mainly of areas used for forestry, for their ownership co^'ers 4(^0 per 
cent, of the total area used for forestrv and .^6 7 per cent of the wastes, lakes and 
jX3nds. 

The share of the total j)roperty owned by priv^ate persons wdll in future be in- 
creased by the greater part of the area still under fideicommts in 11)37, as the Reich 
law of July 9, 1938 (d ordered the abolition of fidneontmt^i. 59 per cent of the area 
under fidactminiis consisted of forest 

The properties jointly owned by sex eral ])ersons consist mainh to the extent 
of 76.5 per cent -of small plots used ])redominantly for agricultural puqjoses. 

The next most imj)ortant group of owaiers are the religious bodies which ha\ e 
703,516 hectares, or 1.6 per cent, of the total area. Of this area 83 per cent. coiisi.sts 
of lands u.sed for agricultural purpo.ses, mostly in the form of numerous plots lei out 
to small farmers 

The above figures it should be remembered are the figures for the w’hole territory 
of the Rei('h, whereas if the various regions w'ere considered .separate!}- the resulting 
percentage w^ould in some cases difier considerabh from the general percentage for 
the whole Reich. vSuch differences would be e.s]>eciall}- marked as regards the lands 
owned by the vState and by private persons for example, the share of the total land 
owned by private individuals is w'ell above the general Reich })ercentage in those* parts 
of the country where peasant agriculture ])redominates. But the material as }-et 
published is in general insufiicient to allow- of the drawdng of any far-reaching con- 
clusions. 

Peasayit settlement: — The creation of new' pea.sant farms as part of the ])olicy 
of internal colonization has been continued in recent years, although admittedly on 
a declining scale. Owing to the improved conditions in agriculture the number of 
farms for sale has shown a great decrease and the prices of land have ri.sen. .so that 
it has become more difficult to acquire land for settlement purpo.ses. 

In 1938 (9 1,456 new farms covering 27,834 hectares were occupied b\ .settlers, 
as agaimst 1,894 f^Hiis covering 37,596 hectares in ]()37, 3,308 farms covering 60.3 58 


(9 Sec the Chruuicle on (rerniauy in the October 1938 number of this HulleUn. 

Die Bauenisiedluug ini jahre 1938. V lerteljahrcshefte zttr StahsUk dcs Deutsclun |Stli. 

year, 1939, No 3, Berlin, 1939. 
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hectares in 1936, 3,005 farms covering 08,338 hectares in 1935 and 4,931 farms covering 
74.i()2 hectares in 1034. In the twenty-year period joi 9“I938 altogether 77,865 new 
farms with an area of 030,725 hectares were constituted. The newly settled peasants 
together with their families, but excluding paid labourers employed, amounted to 
(),733 persons in i(>38, bringing the total number of peasants togetlier with their fami- 
lies settled in the six-year period 1933-1938 up to 88,776. 

The average size of the peasant farms newly settled in 1038 amomited to about 
10 I hectare's. This was a little lower tlian the corresponding figure for 1937 — 10 0 
hectares — l)ut considerably above the 10.5 hectares average for the period 1919-1932. 
The (Tealion of non-independant farms has been ki‘pt at a miiiinimn in recent years; 
for tlu new farms arc to be of siifiicient size to make possi])le the use of the latCvSt methods. 
In 1(138 78.4 ])er cent, of the new farms were lo hectares or over in size as agaimst 
only 13.1 per cent, less than 5 hectares in size, whereas farms under 5 hectares consti- 
tuted 8.5 per cent, of the total in i<)37, 1 1.5 per cent, in and 40.6 fier cent, in the 
period 1919-1932. 

In addition to the creation of new farms small farms have also been increased 
in size, this constituting the second part of the settlement ])olicy. In 1938 7,818 small 
farms were increased bv i(),()5o hectares. But wdiereas the newdy created peasant 
farms were created exclusively on the basis of ownershiji the increases made in tlie 
size of already existing farms have partly been on a tenancy basis. The average 
increase in size amounted to 2.2 hectares ])er fann. in h)^; 1 0,800 small farms had 
been increased by 21,400 hectares. 

Further areas w^ere acquired by the land -settlement companies in i<)38 for the 
continuance of their activities. On January 1, i93<) the settlement companies had 
about 10^,000 hectares —including 6, no hectares in Aiustria — at their disposal, as 
against loj.ooo hectares (excluding Austria) at the beginning of the two previous 
years. 

The average book -price of the lands accpiired for settlement in 1938 amounted 
to 1457 KM. per hectare, as again.st 1,111 RM. in 1(137. 96i RM. in 1936, 643 RM. 
in 193 -j and 992 RM. in 1929. The camses of this rise in the jirices paid for land 
wv Iiave already indicated. 

II hoKKk. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The Netherlands Indies are mainly occupied in agriculture and mining, and their 
principal products accordingly are raw materials for indu.stry such as rubber, palm 
oil, tin, petroleum and foodstuffs such as rice, maize, soya beans, coffee and tea. 

The agricultural element certainly predominates, and in considering it a di.stinc- 
tion must be made between Java on the one hand and the outer po.ssessions of 
Sumatra. Borneo, etc,, on the other. 

Java is \'ery thickly jiopulated and produces chiefly foodstuffs by far the greater 
part of which are consumed within the country. The chief of these' foodstuffs is 
rice. Since 1933 rice prices in the home market have been made independent of 
those in the world market and have been practically stabilized. CoUvSequently, when 
the new world recession began in 1937, continuing during the agricultural year 
^938-39 and up to the outbreak of war in Europe, the population of Java was only 
slightly affected by the crisis. It felt the effect only in so far as it was employed 
in the cultivation of sugar, rubber, tea an<J^ cinchona, w^hich are greatly dependent 
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on the world market and were seriously affected by the depression. These crops, 
however, although not without significance particularly for the foreign I'apital invested 
in them, are of relatively small importance for the population of Java. 

The position in the outer povssessions was quite different. These areas dej)end 
for the most part on export goods for the world market such as rubber, tea, colTte, 
copra, palm oil. They were therefore greatly affected by the de]m\ssion which began 
in IQ37 and continued till August i()3q. But since September tc)3o the position has 
improved greatly, cjuantities exported and prices both rising. 

Asvsoonaswar broke out the demand on the international market for the majority 
of the Netherlands Indies export gocKls increased rapidly. As ])rodu('tive capacity 
was —and still is — greater than consumj)tion. the effect of the war was in the first 
place to })roduce an increase in the cjuantities exported, and in the sec'ond place 
a moderate rise in pricc\s. h'or coffee, however, the position was aggra^'ated by the 
plentiful supply of Brasilian coffee, so that ])ri('es, which had been low before the war, 
lia’ce not since recovered. The ])rices of co])ra and pep])er ex])eri('nced a temporary 
decline in September i()3o owing to the difficulties of sea traiisjiort, but they have 
since recoc ered 

In i()^8-3(j and u]) to the outbrc'ak of the* war the general index of prices of 
export products remained practically slationar\, for while the prices of the ])rincq al 
miiKTal and vegetable ex])c)rt ])roducts. sucB as tin. rubljer, and vSugar rose', those of 
various other agricultural ])roducts fell to some extent. Since the war they have 
ahnast all increased 

Rubber prices increasc-d greatly, from 22 cents ])er half kilogramme in M«iy icj3<S 
to 32.5 cents in August 1039, w^hile by October they had reached 35 cents 

The increase w'hich tocjk place before the w'ar w'as imdoubtedl} due to military pre- 
])arations. 

Sugar prices also impro\ed greatly. From 5.37 florins per too kilogrammes 
they rovse to j.]b florins in August tc) 3<) as a result of the bad harvests in Kurope 
and British India. Sinc'e the* war prices ha\e increased again, the supplies of sugar 
from Central Kurope and Kngland ha\ing decreased ownng to the war and being 
replaced by Java sugar. 

Tapioca prices ha\e been at a not very remunerative level, although they were 
rising at the time of the outbreak of the war. They fell first, fremt 4.86 florins 
per TOO kilogrammes in May 10^38 to 4.40 florins in September and then rose slightly, 
to 4.QC) florins at the end of the year. This very low' level w^as caUvSed by the reduc- 
tion ill the requirements of the starch factories in Kurope and America as a result 
of good crops in those parts of the w^orld. In TQ3C), however, prices rose to 7.16 
florins in Augmst owing to the increasing international tension and the less favourable 
prospects for the wheat and maize crojis in America. vSince the beginning of the 
war prices have risen steeply, and parallel wutli those of wiieat and maize. 

The trend of the prices of vegetable fats and oils such as copra and palm oil 
was discouraging during 1938-39. The prices of copra in Java fell from 6.70 florins 
per 100 kilogrammes in May 1938 to 5.18 florins in November 1938, but then reco- 
vered to 6.55 florins in June 1939, after which they again declhied. In September 
1939 the war produced a sudden drop to 5 florins, but prices then rose again to 
about 6.50 florins. Despite the low prices of palm oil in recent years exports have 
increased enormously, rising from 36,000 metric tons in 1929 to 227,000 metric tons 
in 1938. Exports of copra were 457,000 metric tons in 1929 and reached 553,000 
metric tons in 1938. 

The trend of coffee prices has also in general been unsatisfactory since the autumn 
of 1937 when the Brazilian government changed its policy from one of destroying 
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surplus supplies of coffee to one of encouraging exports of this commodity. Thus 
the price of Java coffee, which was 18.97 florins per 100 kilogrammes in May 1938 
fell to 17 37 florins in August 1939. The war has not had much effect on this price. 

Up to the war tea prices remained steady at about 40 cents per half kilogramme. 
They have since risen 

The prices of capok were stabilized by the government for 1938-39 at 44 5. flor- 
ins per TOO kilogrammes Since September 1939 the prCvSence of unmarketable 
stocks led the government to modify its policy of stabilization, and a minimum price 
of 25 florins was fixed while the actual level reached was 28 75 florins. 

External trade. 

The external trade policy, which for several years had been on a reciprocity 
basis, was not changed during 1938-39 Several new agreements were concluded 
whereby the Netherlands Indies granted import quotas to foreign countries in exchange 
tor import quotas from these countries for Netherlands Indies produce A whole series, 
of these agreements now exists between the Netherlands Indies and other countries, 
and by them many foreign markets have been kept open for the export products 
of the Netherlands Indies 

In addition clearing agreements were concluded with certain foreign countries 
which were unable to pay for goods from the Netherlands Indies in foreign currency 
The agreement with Germany continued in-force This agreement is of great imjx>rtance 
lor the Netherlands Indies since several of their products find a good market in the 
Reich The agreement with Romania was also renewed in 1938-39 

The need for strengthening trade ndations with the mother country on the one hand, 
and restoring or maintaining equilibrium in the trade balance with foreign countries on 
the other, led to extensive regulation of imports in favour of the Netherlands The con- 
sequence of this policy has been an increase in imports of Dutch goods into the Nether 
lands Indies from 39 million florins in 1933 to 94 million in 1938 and of imports of 
Netherlands Indies goods into the mother-land from 51 million florins in 1933 
million florins in 1(^38 

The trade balance with Japan, which had become very adverse for the Netherlands 
Indies, and threatened to become increasingly .so, was stabilized and greatly reduced. 
Wiereas m 1933 it amounted to 75 5 million florins, by 1938 it had fallen to 50 million 
florins 

F'or certain goods import licences have been introduced The customs tariffs ha\ e 
always been of a fiscal, and not a protectionist nature Furthermore they were reduced 
when the Netherlands Indies florin was depreciated in September 1936 to prevent too 
rapid a ri.se in internal prices After the recession had begun in 1937 prices of im- 
jXTrted goods fell to such an extent that the reduction in the customs tariff ceased to be 
necessary, and on January i, 1939 most of the original duties and supplementary 
charges were restored 

Although the large agricultural concerns and the exporters have their own relations 
with foreign markets, there is a great need for giving more publicity to Netherlands 
Indies products and for finding new markets The government has therefore set up in 
various foreign towns - notably Durban, Sydney, New York, Alexandria and Buenos 
Ayres - handehwaarnemer stations, that is commercial representatives with the task of 
pushing sales of Netherlands Indies produce. In other foreign countries the Dutch Lega- 
tions also look after the commercial interests of the Netherlands Indies. The Nether- 
lands Indies government has in addition appointed some trade representatives with similar 
functions in the mother country, one of then being in the Colonial Ministry at the Hague. 
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Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

The government is also making efforts to stimulate the sale of agricultural products 
on the internal market. For this puqxjse it has organized a group of officials to search 
for new outlets for native products within the Netherlands Indies themselves and to 
establish as close a contact as possible between producers and markets. 

The government's policy of fixing the price of rice, initiated in 1933, and of which 
a review will be foimd in The World AfJinciiltural Situation in ig36-3y and ig3y~38, was 
continued. As a result of this policy the price of rice did not change greatly in rQ38-3() 
and remained independent of prices on the international market. 

The protective policy for soya bean prices was also continued and has led to a 
great expansion in Java’s output of this product, the area under .soya beans having 
risen from about 238,000 hectares, in 0)33 to 378,000 hectares in 1038. 

Price policy as regards exports mostly tak"\s the form of a restri('tion of output or 
exports, by which means it is hoped to stabilize as far as possible the prices of various 
export products. This relative .sta])ilization has been achieved for rubber, tea, cinchona 
and sugar. More will be said of this below. 

Only in the case of one good — capok -has the policy of price stabilization been 
applied without any restiiction on output or exports. As Java enjoys almost a world 
monopoly of capok the government fixed export prices, in agreement with those con- 
('erned, at a relatively high level. vSince the beginning of the recession a minimum ex- 
port price of 40 florins per 100 kilogrammes has been in force. Tt became apparent, 
however, that this minimum was too high, for the* whole* outinit could not be sold at the 
price. The minimum ]')ricc was therefore lowered as from Sc])teni])er i to about 
25 florins per too kilogrammes. 


Measures relating to agricultural production. 

The population of the Netherlands Indies is constantly increasing, particularly in 
Java which already has a serious over-population problem. Since the begimiing of the 
century the authorities have therefore been pursuing a policy of encouraging and im]Trov- 
ing the native production of foodstuffs such as rice, maize, soyabeans and of export 
products such as rubber, tea and coffee. The results of this policy have been very sat- 
isfactory, so that apart from a few bad crops the output of foodstuffs has been increasing. 
The 1 038 harvest was very good. The output of rice (after deducting rice for seed) 
reached 3,859,100 metric tons in 1938, as against an average annual output of 3,2()(),8oo 
metric tons, in the period 1928-37. As a result of this steady increase, output per head 
has also risen; thus in if)38 it was 88 kilogrammes per head, whe-reas the average figure 
during the years 1928-37 was 81 kilogrammes. 

By stimulating the production of rice, the government has succeeded in making 
the country ICvSS dependent on foreign sources, although complete self-sufficiency as re- 
gards rice has not been achieved. Nevertheless, if we take the output of all food pro- 
ducts together — that is, rice, maize, manioc and others —the Netherlands Indies pro- 
duce sufficient for their own requirements, a fact of some importance in time of war. 
Kven so, however, when war broke out the government thought it necessary to i.ssue an 
order by which tlie population could be compelled to cultivate .such and such food 
products, since allowance must be made for the possibility of a bad harvest or the in- 
terruption of shipping between the various parts of the Netherlands Indies, which would 
result in certain regions not being able to obtain sufficient foodstuffs. 
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In last year's report it was pointed out that for some years the production of certain 
agricultural products for export — sugar, rubber, tea and cinchona — had been restricted 
in order to stabilize their prices as far as possible. These restrictions were maintained 
during 1938-39, in which period the recesvsion had some effect on the prices of these pro- 
ducts, the effect being particularly marked in the case of rubber prices. To offset this, 
the restriction on the output of rubber, which had been fixed at 30 per cent, for the first 
quarter of 1938, was raised to 40 per cent, for the second quarter, to 45 per cent, for 
the latter half of 1038 and to 50 per cent, for the first half of 1939. As the situation 
began to improve, however, this restriction was reduced to 40 per cent, for the second 
half of 1939. The agreement between the United Kingdom and the United States for 
the exchange of rubber against cotton led to a further reduction of 10 percent, in the 
restriction for the last quarter of 1939. The conditions brought about by the -war 
produced yet another reduction to 25 per cent, for the last quarter of 1939. Thus th(‘ 
export quota is now 75 per cent of productive capacity. 

Restriction on the output of other agricultural products was not so .strongly influencetl 
by the depression and the partial recovery during the last months preceding the war. 
The restriction on tea, for example, was fixed for 1938-39 at 7 '/> per cent, and for 
1939-40 at 10 per cent. After the outbreak of war it was again reduced to 5 per 
cent., .so that the txjiort quota is at present 93 per cent. 


Land system. 

Internal settlement — h'or many years the government has ))een encouragini> 
emigration from Java and Madura, which .suffer somewhat from over-population, to 
other sparsely populated i.slancls. As a re.sult of intensive ])ropaganda, tran.sport faci- 
lities, and above all regular communication between the settlers and their relatives and 
friends remaining in the place of their birth, migration increases steadily The number 
of settlers moved per year rose from 2,756 in 1934 fo 32,-59 in 1938. The government 
hopes soon to reach the figure of 100,000 new migrants per year. 

Work of public and private agricultural organizations. 

The goverimieiit is attempting to improve the quality of several agricultural products, 
which is sometimes very poor owing to the indifference shown in this respect by the na- 
tive producers and the traders. Some years ago, therefore, the government set up or- 
ganizations which were assigned the task of taking the requisite measures to persuade 
the native population to improve the quality of certain products — capok, essential 
oils, manioc, re.sin and tobacco. These measures have already been attended with 
considerable success. 

Agricultural concerns, and particularly foreign ones, producing rubber, tobacco, 
tea etc. have long been in possession of experimental institutions to discover more pro- 
ductive species of plants, to improve the quality of the products, etc. These institutions 
continue their work. 

Agricultural co-operation. 


The government has sought to encourage the activities of the native population, 
inter alia by setting up co-operatives. These co-operative societies, which were autho- 
rized by an order in 1927, must be formed and administered by the natives themselves. 
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the authorities confining themselves to giving advice and exercising a certain amoimt 
of supervision. The number of co-operatives is rapidly increasing. During tlie period 
1928-38 612 co-operatives were formed and 72 dissolved, giving a net increase of 540 for 
the eleven years period; whilst in 1938 alone 144 co-opcratives were fonned and 14 dis- 
solved, leaving a net increase of 130. 

Of the 540 co-operatives existing in 1938, 427 were saving and credit co-operatives, 
the.se l)eing simpler to administer than the other types of agricultural co-operatives. 
In the same year there were also 47 debt redemption co-operatives, 37 producers' co-ope- 
ratives, 15 consumers’ co-operatives and 13 of other types. The total capital of all the 
co-operatives amounted to 1,182,783 florins. This figure shows that the co-operatives 
are not very large, but in an eastern ('ountry with a relatively poor population they are 
not without their importance. 


Agricultural credit. 

The People’s Credit Institution, which has been in existence for .some thirty years 
and which aims at supplying farmers, small traders and native manual workers with 
credit at cheap rates, increased its credits from 1937 nearly 4 million florins. 

The small native village banks increased their credits by 25 million florins. Arrears 
of unpaid interest fell by (>00,000 and 23,000 florins respectively. 

The institutions grantinv loans on pledges advanced 10 million florins more in 
>(>38 than in 1937 — a fact wdindi for an eastern country indicates an increase in the 
well-being of the native poindation Indeed, repayments in i(j38 increavsed by to 4 
millions, thus running j>arallel w ith the new' lomis 

As pointed out above the government has also sought to stimulate credit and 
.savings through savings and credit co-operatives. 

As regards the regulation of indebtedness in agriculture, the govemnifuit has since 
I (>35 taken various measures to reduce the land indebtedne.ss of the native population. 
Many debts have been bought up by the People’s Credit Institution, the purchase being 
guaranteed by a fund of (>00,000 florins set aside by the go\eniment. The People’s 
Credit Institution attends to the repayment of the debts, which is done in such a way 
that the natives are gradually freed from their debts. To prevent tluau from agaiti 
running into debt several debt redemption co-operatives were formed. The lands 
affected were taken as security and the co-operatives take over the sale of their 
members’ produce. In i()38 there were 47 such co-operatives. 

Farm labour. 

Agricultural wages are the objeiT of continued government attention. In Java 
efforts are constantly being made to persuade the owmers of agricultural concerns to 
pay the workers wages sufficient for subsistence. At present household budgets of 
coolies are being collected in seventy different parts of J ava so that the wage level ma v 
be examined as clo.sely as possible. 

In the islands outside Java the wages of workers in both Dutch and foreign concerns 
have long been under government control and are sufficient. 


D. J. Hulshoff Pol. 
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ITALY 

In its present phase Italian agriculture is directed towards the fullest exploitation 
of national resources in order to increase production and so cover the growing internal 
requirements and also intensify exports 

To achieve this increase in production it was necessary to calculate the precise 
casts of production and then to take vSteps to assure farmers of remunerative and 
stable prices In agriculture this was done by the system of "pools" (animassi), 
that is by organizing the collective sale of products. So far the system has been 
applied to wheat, maize, rough rice, bran, olive oil, cocoons, hemp, wool, cotton, 
essence of bergamot, saffron and manna In the case of other products for which 
pools did not seem technically pOvSsible, provision was made for maintaining prices 
indirectly by the regulation of sales, deferring them until the most suitable moment. 
Store places and factories have therefore been erected for the storing and processing 
of products. 

The present international situation has also led the government to regulate the 
distribution and consumption of certain goods, such as meat, coffee and sugar 


Index Numbers of Whoh^a^e Pv'ices of Raw MatenaU 
and Manufattured Goods 
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{^) t c I, for industrial use cotton, hemp, flax, «iea*wrack, firewood; II for food purposes (fl) for 
the food industries wheat, maize, rough nee, rye, barley, cacao, bran, oats, hay, (6) for direct fo( d 
purposes, beans, potatoes, onions, kidney beans, fresh fruits, dried fruits, citrous fruits, and raw coffee. ->■ 
(*) t. e. I. for industrial purposes silkworm coewns, wool, horsehair, fnsh hides, foreign dried hides; 
II. for food purposes: bullocks, cows, calves, pigs, sheep, poultry, eggs, fresh sea fish, chilled meat, 
’milk. — {3) t, e materials of silk, cotton, wool, hemp, shoes, hats, paper, soap, — (4) t. e rice, olive 
oil, refined seed oils, sugar, wheaten floui, maize, food pastes, tomato jireservis — (5) t.e. salted fat 
porky lard, butter, cheese and preserved fish 
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This series of measures has enabled the markets to be brought into equilibrium, 
as will be seen from the movement of the index numbers of the wholesale prices of 
the raw materials and manufactured goods of interest to agriculture. 

It will be seen from the above table that the period 1934 to 1938 (inclusive) 
was marked by a general upward movement in prices, the rise in the case of raw 
materials being more marked among such as are of vegetable origin, and in the case 
of manufactured goods among those of animal origin. During the first seven months 
of 1939 prices tended to remain stationary. Since July 1939 the index number of 
wholesale prices has not been published. 

The new organization of agricultural producers, who are grouped into provincial 
consortia under the aegis of a national federation, is certain to contribute greatly to 
the protection of agricultural products, and so to the improvement of the position 
of the farmers 

External trade. 

Developmeyit of external trade - The following figures show the changes in Ita- 
lian foreign trade in recent years 


Italy’ Foreign Trade 1935-1939 (a) 
(thousand lire) 
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1937 
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1938 
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4,404,312 
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January- July iQ^S 

866.853 

3 284, 24(1 

2 831,015 

6,082,114 

January- July 10^9 
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^ ^77.34^ 
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1.758.738 
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2,949.753 

5.238,237 

1936 


474.272 

3,029,195 

5.547.092 

1937 

3,085,512 , 

970,511 

6,377.560 

10,433.583 

1938 

3.34^703 

832,649 

6,20,!}, 72 3 

10,379,075 

January- July 1038 

1,832,943 1 

507,246 

3,540,630 

5,880,662 

January- July 1039 

1,784,636 1 

498,220 

3.675.943 

5 958.140 


{a) Italy’s trade with her possessions in Africa and the Aegean is included in these figures. 


Since July 1939 foreign trade statistics have not been published. 

The table shows that in 1938 there was a fall of 2,818.3 million lire in imports 
and 54.5 million lire in exports as compared with 1937. ^ comparison of the first seven 
months of 1939 with the corresponding period in 1938 shows that the same tendenc y 
persists as regards imports, whereas exports increased by 68.5 million lire. 
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About half of the total decline in imports in 1938 as against 1937 is accounted 
for by a fall in the value of imports of foodstuffs and live animals of nearly 1,500 
million lires. This decline in foodstuff imports is in accordance with the attempt 
to render the country self-sufficient in foodstuffs, and was even accompanied by an 
increase in exports of goods in this category during the same period. 

Regulation of external trade. — Foreign trade in Italy is assuming more and more 
the character of a public utility function The protection of the home market conti- 
nues to be carried out through the general control of imports. After bringing foreign 
currency dealmgs under control, the government extended the quota system to all 
imports. In addition, since January i, 1940, all imports authorized directly by the 
customs offices on the basis of imports in 1934 have been subjected to a system of 
ministerial licences (Ministerial decree, December 28, 1939) (^). 

As regards the internal distribution of imported goods, the formation of specialized 
organizations for purchase and sale abroad were encouraged. 

For agriculture there is the " Five-stock Importing Company limited (tyocieta 
Anonima per V Importazione del Bestiame), the “Company for Exports and Imports of 
Fann vSeeds “ (Compagnia Esportazione Importazione Sementi Agricole), the “Poultry 
Products Company “ {Compagnia Importazione Esportazione e Commercio Prodotti Avicoli 
ed Affini) and the “Egg Trade Company” (Compagnia per il Commercio delle Uova). 

The first is concerned with all activities in connection with the import of cattle 
and pigs and their fresh meats, chilled or frozen and in their distribution between 
the different areas and markets of the Kingdom It follows market trends and at- 
tempts to harmonize stockraisers’ interests with those of consumers The Company 
also plans to encourage the setting up of refrigerating concerns and organizations for 
the administration of markets. The Poultry Products Company aims at marketing 
national output on the home and external markets. The Farm Seed Company and 
the Fvgg Trade Company are similar bodies in organization and aims. 

To protect exporters in their trade with foreign countries, an exchange guarantee 
and insurance against risks arising from other causes have been introduced. 

The royal decree of December 22, 1939, Ko 1908 (^), is of particular importance. 
By this decree a “ general department for export services ” is set up under the Min- 
istry of Trade and Foreign Exchange for the development of Italian trade with foreign 
coimtries. f)f the three principal servicCwS contained in this department, the first will 
have amongst other tasks that of examining and putting into effect useful proposals 
about exports In particular it will encourage projects referring to new markets or 
markets with free exchange. It will also control prices, eliminating all harmful compe- 
tition between national producers. The second service will have, among others, the 
task of encouraging forms of exchange other than those balancing themselves through 
the clearing system It will also inform producers of the needs and conditions or 
foreign markets The third service will be concerned mainly with problems and 
trends in goods of importance for the self-sufficiency policy. 

7 rade treaties, and agreements. — The principles of reciprocity and compensation 
to which Italian trade policy has given increasing adherence, are found in the trade 
agreements concluded or modified in 1938 and since January i, 1939 — among others, 
those with Argentina, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Romania, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


(^) Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalta, No 302. Rome, December 30, 1939. 
P) Gazzetta Uffimle No. 301. Rome, December 29, 1939. 
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A protocol of June i, supplementing the trade conv^ention with Artrentina 
of March 4, [(>37 laid down a list of quotas for imports into Italy of Argentine goods 
to a total value of 460 million lire- 320 million for wheat, 73 million for .wool, 55 million 
for chilled and frozen meat and 31 million for maize. Against these quotas Argentina 
agrees to grant import permits of an equivalent value and at the official rate, which 
favours exporters by about 20 per cent, in relation to the free rate Italian exports 
include materials of cotton, wool, silk, henij) and rayon 

The T()34 agreement regulating exchanges between Italy and Bulgaria, was renewed 
in 1939. During the first six months of 1039 Italy exported goods to Bulgaria to 
the value of 43 million lire, against 33 million lire in the corresponding period of T03S 
These exports include cotton goods, artificial fibres, citrous fruits, etc Among the 
chief products imported from Bulgaria b\ Ital\ are wheat and oilseeds. She also 
imiK)rts small quantities of ]3oultry. eggs and tobacco. 

In January 1038 Italy concluded a trade agreement with Dreece which was modified 
in June 1939 with a view to increasing exchanges between the two countries. I^x- 
ports from Italy, which had 1 )een 34,000.000 lire in 1934 and 83,341,268 lire in 1937, 
rose to 93, <>04, 677 lire in i<)38. I'or th(‘ same years imports rose from 17,300,000 
bre to 36,300.000 lire and to 6f,7t3,s8i lire re.spectively In the first seven months 
of 1939 imp()rts (princi])ally of tobacco and olive* oil) amounted to 43,716,000 lire as 
against 38,eji3,ooo lire in the same period of 1938. whde exports rose from 61,316,000 
lire in the latter period to 68,20 j, 000 lire in the corresponding period of 1930 These 
exports consist princi])all> of yarn and materials of ('otton, hemp and wool 

Agreenumts were concluded in 11)38 to develop exchanges between Itah and Ro- 
mania. Vs a n'sult of these agreements Italy imported goods from Romania to a 
\alue of 234,7()3,(K>o lire as auainst' 1 |7,8o4,{)o() lire in the corre.sponding period of 
1938, wdiilst Italian exports rose to 163.4^^000 lire as compared witli 70,632,000 lire 
during the .same jieriod of 1938- giviim an adverse balance of 71,330,000 lire against 
77,242,000 in th(‘ same period of 0)38.* Among the most important of thcvse imports 
are maize, wheat, livestock and oilseeds, and among exports rice, cotton yarn and 
materials, and w’ool }'arn 

An agreement of October 1939 widened the scope of trade relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia It is ho])ed to raise the figure for all transactions from the 250 
million lire per annum provided in the agreements of Septiunber 11)36 to about 900 
million lire. In 11)34 Italian imports wvre 2044 million and exports 1401 million 
lire; in 1937 figures had ri.sen to 233.7 millions and 192.) millions re.spectively, 
and in 1038 thev w-ere 130 and 2i<) millions re.spectively. In the first seven months 
of 1939 imports from Yugoslavia were valued at 120.2 million lire and exports to Yugo- 
slavia at 135.7 niillioii lire. The later agreements envisage an increase in w’ood, 
wffieat and livestock quotas as regards imports from Yugoslavia, and an increase in 
ex})orts from Italy of industrial products. 

Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Maize, rice and olive oil pools. In the last few* months the sy.stem of compul- 
sory pools (ammassi) has been extended to these three products. 

The maize pool, regulated by ministerial decree of August 26, 1939 (*) was insti- 
tuted to avoid price increases which might react unfavouraldy on animal husbandry 
and on the districts in wffiich this cereal is ('on.sumecl. 


(9 Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 220. Rome, September 20, 1930. 
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The average annual output of maize {31,277,000 quintals for the three years TQ36-38) 
still remains considerably below requirements, which are estimated at between 32 and 
^3 million quintals. The result under the free trade system was that, although the 
price was fixed for at ()o lire per quintal, it rose considerably as soon as the bulk 
of the output had been sold. Hence the need for stabilizing the price. This measure 
affects all tht saleable output estimated at about a third of the average crop. 

The obligation to hand over maize to the pools falls on the producer or anyone 
with the right to dis];x)se of this product. It is not necessary, however, to hand over 
to the ])ool maize for the immediate requirements of the producer, including the 
quantities needed for his dependents and emplo>ees, feedstuffs and seed. These 
quantities will be determined by the cereals section of the provincial coiLSortia of 
agricultural producers f^) of each province on the basis of the requests of the pro- 
ducers. Maize hmided over to the pools must be consign(‘d to the warehouse prescri- 
bed by the above section The section may arrange for the maize to be stored 
temporarily or for the whole period by the holder In this case the holder, as depos- 
itary, is responsible for the maize entnisted to him, and when the maize is handed 
over to the pool will re^ceive advances of not less than 80 per cent of the basic 
price of the product This price was fixed at 98 lire per quintal for up 

to October 1940 Persons handing over maize and authorized to store the product 
in their own store -houses will receive for each quintal fair compensation for storage 
and other costs 

Quantities which are not handed over to thi‘ pools, a*- representing the direct 
needs of the producer, but subsequently prove to be in exi-ess of these needs must 
be handed over to the pools. 

The pool for rough rice, which is regulated similarly to that for maize, was intro 
duced by the decree law of October 12, 1939, No. 1682 (-} Its establishment w'as 
entrusted to the National Rice Office (Enle Nanonak Riu) The w’ork of tliis office, 
which was initiated in 1931, has had the following results the area under rice, which 
in 1922 had fallen to 116,000 hectares, rose in 1939 to i 5(),ooo hectares, total output 
increased from 4,713,000 quintals in 1921 and 6,622,000 quintals in 193110 the 8,200,000 
quintals estimated for 1939, with an a\erage yield during the tw^o years 1938 and 
1939 of 55 quintals per hectare Exports, which had fallen in the 1931-32 season to 
2,188,000 quintals with a value of 147,000,000 lire, ros^* in the 1938-39 season to quin*- 
tals 2,500,000 with a value of 250,000,000 lire In 1933 the producer received an 
average of between 37 and 38 lire per quintal. Now he gets 100 lire per quintal for 
his onginano rough rice The cost of running the National Rice Office w^as kept dow n 
to a figure of only 0.45 lire per quintal of rough rice. 

The pool for home-grown olive oil, .set up by the decree law of October 12, 1939 (^) 
was based on the need for stabilizing the price at a remunerative level, and so help- 
ing to expand production. The national requirements of food oils fluctuate around 
3,000,000 quintals, but e.stimating that the increase in population requires annually 
from 30,000 to 35,000 quintals of oil more, the High Commission for Autarchy 
fixed the average annual output of olive oil to be reached at 3,500,000 quintals; 
this both to cover internal consumption and to expand exports of high qualitv 
oils. About 160 million trees are employed in olive growing in Italy to-day, giving 


(q See the Chronicle on Italy in the June 1939 number of this Bulletin, p ^>2. 
(^) Gazzetta Ufictale No. zyo, Rome, November 21, 1939. 

(i) Gazzetta Ufictale No. 259. Rome, November 8, 1939. 
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an average yield of 2,200,000 quintals of oil There is therefore a gap of about 
800,000 quintals to be made up which is at present covered by imports of oilseeds. 
The plan now being applied to achieve this end can be summarized as follows- (a) Kx- 
tension of the area under olive trees by the conversion of land as yet under wild 
olive trees into land with the cultivated variety and by the grafting of thin wild olive 
trees: the decree law of T038 put the sum of 40 million lire at the disposal of olive 
growers for this purpOvSe- a maximum of 4 lire for each plant brought up to standard, 
and a contribution of 30 per cent to the cost of preparing and maintaining the land. 
During the first ten months in whitdi this law was in force 2 million olive trees were 
planted. (?;) Reconstitution, rejuvenation and improvement of olive trees and bushes; 
this work was carried out by the olive growers' consortia in different ways, the chief 
method being to arrange provincial competitions with prizes During the two years 
1038 and r(>3i> the olive-growing vSectiou of the National Federation of Agricultural 
Producers Consortia (Fedevaztone Nazioiiale dei Con^orzi Prooinciah fra 1 Produtton della 
Agncoltuva) supplied the necessarv technical staff, and in this way 1,149,410 olive 
trees received attention. This w'ork will be extended to a third of the area planter! 
with olives— about 750,000 hectares {() The adoption of methods of cultivation based 
on tlu' most modern technique and practice, this is done through instructional courses, 
practical demonstrations of cutting, the allotting of fields to fertilizer experiments, 
and the vStudy of specdes of olive tree and their biology (r/) ]mpro^ement of c’ontracts 
for agricultural labour 

The results of this work for the improvement of Italian olive growing will be 
.shown by the “National Olive Proiuction Competition ’ [C onLorso Nazuvale per 
r h}rremeni'> della Produztove dclVOUvo) in which more' than pooo farms w'ill take part. 

It is sought to increasi' the average output of the olive tree to Ixdween 2.30 
and 2 quintals per hectare An essential (‘ondition tor the attainment of this 
purpose is the fixing of a stalile and rcmiunerative price for oils, such as the rec'eiitly 
created pool is intended to assure 


Land system. 

Settlement of the Suiluni lutijiivdur In the work of land rt'claination and impro- 
vement aiming at increasing national outjnit and creatine new centres ol rural life 
the settlement of the xSicilian latifundia ordered by the law of January 2, 1040 P). 
occupies a prominent place The economi(' and social importance of this problem is 
shown by the follow'ing figures: There are on the island 452,419 farms wdth an area 
of 2,101,000 hectares, of these 2,034 have a total area of 591,209 hectares, 8<)2 
covering a total area of 432,488 hectares; 104 farms covering an area of 100,160 
hectares have an average area of between 500 and 1 000 hectares; and (>4 farms 
comprising 119,477 hectares have an area of over 1,000 hectares each. 

This distribution of property is the reflection of an agrarian organization the 
typical characterivstics of which are: (a) the extensiv^e cultivation of wheat alternating 
with broad beans and vsulla; (b) the lack of financial investment and poor agricultural 
technical- (c) the separation of the peavsant from the soil, the peasant living m large 
rural centres and returning to the fields, which may be as much as three hours walk 
from his home, only for the seasonal enijiloyments of hoeing, sowing and harvesting 


(b (iazteUa Ufficiale No. 14. Rome, Jamuuy 18, i<)4o. 
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(d) the unsatisfactory nature of the labour contracts, (0 the impoverishment of the 
soil and the insufficency of its output. The value of the latter barely reaches r.ooo 
lire per hectare; consequently the returns to labour and property are low. 

ThCvSe features of the economic organization of the latifundia are also often ag- 
gravated by special loc'al conditions such as malaria in certain areas, the irregular sup> 
ply and lack of water, the inadequacy of the road system as also of the peasants' houses 
and of the small centres intended to satisfy the requirements of the public services There 
exists consequently a whole series of problems which private enteiqDrise was not always 
in a position to deal without avssistaiice from the State. The Italian Government is 
otfering this assistance by arranging a plan of wwk which within ten years is to effect 
the settlement of 500,000 hectares and the formation of 20,000 family farms each with 
an average area of 25 hectares. The total area so far declared subject to reclamation 
in Sicily amounts to 728,588 hectares, but work is in progress only on an area of 2 1 3,473 
hectares, while more than a million hectares are still beine cultivated extensively 

It is ho])ed in this way to achieve a new land and agricultural organization based 
on continuous and intensive cultivation, such as wall increase production and offer the 
agricultural labourers continuous work and a fixed abode, 

The expenses incurred in the necessary preliminary work of eliminating local obsta- 
cles of a physical nature are assumed by the vState, either in full 01 by the payment of 
very heavy subsidies (87 5 per cent, of expenditure) By this work roads will be open- 
ed up, water courses put in order, land drained, aqueducts built, rural centres erected, etc 

After asstiring in this way the general conditions necessary for the conversion of the 
latifundia areas, the owners of tht* land to be transformed will be called u])oii to make 
their contribution, using the results of work carried out h} the State to introduce new 
methods of cultivation on their land, the State wall ]:)ay 38 per ctmt of the necessarv 
expenditure 

In view of the technical and financial difhc'ulties presented b\ this problem a special 
organization has been set up called th(‘ Ente per la ('ohnu^:azumc del iMlifirndo Suihanr 
to assist the j^roprietors in their w^ork of conversion 'lliose of the proprietors lacking the 
teclmical or financial means to carry out the nece.ssary work of conversion may entrust 
the work to this vSpecial institution When the w'ork has been ('om])leted this body wall 
return the holdings in full to tho.se of the proprietons who can repa\ the costs of con- 
version after deduction of the State’s contribution Proprietors unable to repay the 
expenses incurred either in whole or in part wall pay the debt b>’ handing over part 
of the converted land to the Ente 

To ensure that this land conversion be carried out as economically as possible the 
work must be based mainly on manual labour The establishment of ('loser bonds 
between the workers and the land is another feature of this settlement plan. In imposing 
on proprietors more equitable labour contracts it is hoped to give the settlers a joint 
interest in the gradual improvement of the land, and the contracts emj)loye(l will relat(_ 
mainly to improvement farming 

If in spite of the co-operation of the new institute there are proprietors who refuse 
to submit to the obligation of converting the land, the institute will have power to ex- 
propriate the lands belonging to them agahivSt compensation and to create the new^ form 
of organization for production directly. 

A certain*^ proportion of the land will become the property of the Enic as a result 
of expropriation and the ces.9ion of a part by the proprietors. Thus a fund of land will 
be formed which the institute will use for forming small peasant properties to be allotted 
directly to small farmers. To preserve these new' small holdings regulations will be is- 
sued to protect them against future parcellation re.sulting from hereditary succession. 
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It is estimated that the whole cost of the plan will amount to 2,500 million lire, of 
which 1,000 million will fall on the State, 400 million for the carrying out of public works 
and 600 million for subsidies to works effected by the proprietors; 1,500 million lire will 
remain therefore to be found by the individuals affected, either from their own resources 
or through recourse to credit. 

With a view to supplying the Ente di Colonizzazione with the capital it requires, both 
to carry on its work and to enable it to finance proprietors requiring to increase their 
available funds, the Deposit and Doans Bank [Cassa Depostti e Prestiti) and other public 
institutions are authorized to grant loans to the Ente to the amount of 400 million lire. 
To assure the lending institutes of the regular repayment of sums lent, it is provided 
that the granting of all loans must take place with the authorization of the district farm 
inspector, who must supervise the use made of the loans granted for purposes of land 
conversion. It is also provided that credit granted to proprietors by the Ente, whether 
for the repayment of expenditure incurred in the conversion of real estate or for advances 
made direct to the proprietors must be secured by a preference mortgage on the impro- 
ved land. 


G. COSTANZO. 
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Perth, Jean {President de runion des offices de comptabilite et de statistiques 
agricoles de France): La comptabilite agricole en France. September 1039, Dibrairie 
agricole de la maison rustique, 26 Rue Jacob, Paris. 

This work is divided into four parts. In the first the author analyses the causes 
for the delay in introducing farm accountancy into France and goes on to consider 
the reasons and conditions for the success of farm accountancy offices. 

The method which he proposes is so simple that it is open to all cultivators, 
it is confined to the analysis of concrete and well-known facts, avoiding all conven- 
tions and practically all estimates. It offers great precision in the presentation of 
the farm accoimts and summarizes the financial mechanism very clearly. 

The second part contains a theoretical accoimt of what is meant by the profits 
of a farm free from debt and held in lease. Assets will not include the value of the 
land and buildings, but for this can be substituted the value represented by the 
capitalized rent. 

In the third part practical advice is given on how to keep the accounts, while 
in the fourth will be found some very pertinent remarks on the .service rendered by 
accountancy to farming through the assembling of really valuable material, the employ- 
ment of which may be extended practically without limit to the most varied fields 
of a^icultural economics and policy. 

The author then gives a statistical example of the keeping of account books on 
a French farm. 

This book will stimulate the movement whicli is taking shape in France. This 
movement is of an essentially professional character, and, at the instigation or through 
the direct initiative of the various existing organizations, is setting up regional offices 
more or less closely linked with the groups by which they were started, and forming 
special services of powerful sjmdicates. 
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Gefiige und Otdnung der deuischen Landwirischaft. pubiished as a collective worlc 
of the Research Service and arranged by Konrad Mkyer, ReicbsnSbrstand Verlags- 
(iesellschadt, Berlin, 1939, pp. 752. 

This collective work was published on the occasion of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Congress at Dresden in June 1939, being intended to provide 
those attending the Congress with a general survey of the structure and organization 
of German agriculture, and one can omy say that it admirably accomplishes its purpose. 
IWfty outstanding representatives from scientific, administrative and faiming circles 
inform the reader on all questions of population, the natural and economic bases of 
German agriculture, the main features of the agricultural economy (the size of farms, 
ownership and tenancy conditions, the exploitation of the soil, stock-raising, farm 
technique, farm turnover etc.), the aims and principles of the agrarian policy, the land 
laws, tne increase of production by special means (land improvement etc.) land set- 
tfement, the legal organization of labour, the conditions and development of production, 
agricultural credit, co-operatives, market regulation, technical agricultural education 

and advice in short there is no important topic of German agriculturewhich does not 

receive consideration. For this reason the work may also serve as an excellent work 
of reference. 


H B. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale dell'Istituto, Direttore responsaiUe. 
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I. — Position, Area and Relief. 

The territory of the five republics of the tropical Andes (Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia) extends from latitude li^N. to latitude 
22®S. and covers an area of 4,(x)o,ooo square kilometres (‘). 

In the north it ]K)ulcrs on the Atlantic Ocean and the Carribean Sea, 
and in the west on the Pacific Ocean. 

In this area three separate regions can be distinguished based on the na- 
tural features — a central mountain region, agriculturally the most important, 
a more or less broad coastal regiim, and a low-lying region in the east which, 
although large, remains as yet the least important from an agricultural point 
of view. 

(a) The nioiintaiii legion, formed b} the Andes, covers a wide belt 
running jiarallel with the seas ])ordering the territory. Its width varies between 
150 and 500 kilometres and the region is mainly rugged, the flat and undulating 
arable lands being very restiicted. Throughout two main and parallel ranges 
can be distinguished, kno^Mi as the Western and Eastern Cordilleras. In Co- 
lombia, however, there is a third range, known as the Central Ccudillera, which 
is separated from the Eastern Cordillera by the Magdalena valley and from the 
Western by the Cauca valley. 

The summits of the Cordilleias are very high, varying between 3,000 and 
6,000 metres, while the passes are few and difficult to employ either for rail- 
ways or even for roads. 


(*) This study "was kiudly placed ut our disposal by Dr. Mariano Lugari, who has lived and 
worked for many years in this area, of which he possesses a first-class knowledge based on personal 
experience. 

V) This article does not cover Venezuelan Guiana, which is situated on the right bank of the 
Orinoco and little known. Agriculture in this area, which extends for nearly 500,000 square kilo- 
metres, is not at present of great importance. 
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(h) The coastal region of Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador rarely 
exceeds 150 kilometres in width, and broad plains are only found in the deltas 
of the more important rivers— the Orinoco, the Magdalena and the Guayas, 
and round the lake of Maracaibo. 

The Peruvian coast often ends in cliffs or in hills reaching down to the 
sea, but sometimes narrow plains and valleys are found along the coast, and 
these are very important for agriculture when watered by the rivers coming 
down from the Cordillera. Hence in the coastal region of Peru some forty 
oases are to be found scattered across an otherwise arid teriitory, these oases 
varying in area between 1,000 and 50,000 hectares and depending mainly on 
the flow from the watercourses which cross them. 

[c] The low eastern region, broader than the previous two, slopes down 
more or less gently from the Cordilleras to the Orinoco and the Amazon, except 
for the Chaco, which forms part of the Paraguay basin. In the part nearest 
the Cordilleras, mountains and hills are still found, and several plateaux; the 
rest consists in large plains stretching for enormous distances. 


II. — Climate. 

The climate varies greatly for many reasons such as altitude, latitude, rain- 
fall, ocean currents, etc. 

To describe, even summarily, the different climatic conditions and their 
importance for the development of agriculture a classification will be necessary 
from the point of view both of average temperature and of rainfall. 

First of all it should be remembered that a climatological classification 
has always something rigid and arbitrary about it which cannot correspond 
exactly to reality nor cover all the different types of climate. And if this be 
true in general it is much more so in the case of a region where the records 
are limited and which shows wide variations, particularly in the mountain areas. 

From the point of view of temperature the following four regions can be 
distinguished: 

Hot climate; average temperature above 23^ C. 

Temperate climate: average temperature between 17° and 23° C. 

Cold climate: average temperature between 12° and 17° C. 

Very cold climate: average temperature between 7^ and 12® C. 

The possibility of farming ceases when the average temperature lies below 
70 C. Stockraising too is impossible, except of lamas and alpacas, and that only 
in Peru and Bolivia. 

The annual variation of the temperature between the different months has 
practically no effect on agriculture, especially in Venezuela, Colombia and Ecua- 
dor, where the difference between the coldest and hottest month is almost always 
less than 3® C. ;in Bolivia and Peru, however, variations in the monthly average 
temperature can be as great as 8® C., especially in the arid and semi-arid regions. 

The daily variations in temperature are not as great as in other tropical 
regions, especially in rainy periods. 
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The extremes of temperature show wider variations, but affect agriculture 
only in the cold and very cold areas where they sometimes cause frosts leading 
to great damage particularly to potatoes. 

A factor having more influence on temperature is altitude. It varies, 
according to district, by one degree per 100 to 300 metres. 

I/atitude also has an effect, although very slight, as rainfall or ocean cur- 
rents often cancel its effects and reduce those of altitude. Particularly good 
examples of this are offered by Peru and Bolivia where, largely because of the 
more abundant rainfall, crops are grown at altitudes several hundreds of metres 
higher than is possible in Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela, countries which 

are nevertheless nearer the Equator. Similarly the Peruvian coast has a much 

lower temperature than would be expected from its latitude, owing to the cold 
currents which rise to the surface a short distance from the coast. 

For these reasons and others (winds, vegetation, etc.) there is no upper 

limit of altitude corresponding to a given average temperature. 

As regards rainfall, from the point of view of agriculture five regions can 
be distinguished according to the average annual precipitation. 

Dry region: less than 300 mm. 

Semi-arid region: from 300 to 500 nim. 

Region of average rainfall: from 500 to 900 mm . 

Rainy region: from 900 to 2,200 mm. 

Very rainy region: over 2,200 mm. 

In the arid region no cultivation is possible without irrigation, only stockrais- 
ing, in several cases with stock migration, is practised, and then not in all 
regions. The arid regions are almost all situated on the Bolivian plateaux and 
the Peruvian coast. 

In the semi-arid region there is almost always a dry and a rainy season; 
if the second is sufficiently long, seasonal crops can be grown even without 
irrigation in those areas where the land does not dry too rapidly on account 
of too high a temperature, strong winds, excessively permeable soils or other 
reasons. Naturally it is always advantageous to irrigate the land to make 
sure of the crops or increase the yield. 

The semi -arid region covers by far the greater part of the cultivated land 
in Bolivia south of latitude 16° S. and several of those parts of the cultivated 
areas of Peru situated at less than 200 kilometres from the sea. There are 
also areas with a rainfall not exceeding 500 mm. on the southern coast of Ecua- 
dor, in certain plateaux of this country, and along some parts of the northern 
coast of Colombia and Venezuela between longitudes 66“ and 76“ E. 

Most of the land in the region of average rainfall is cultivated without irri- 
gation; nevertheless irrigation would always be of advantage. 

The distribution of rainfall varies from one part to another of this region, 
but it can generally be said that there is one dry season and one rainy one, 
with the exception that in Colombia south of latitude 6“ N. there are two dry, 
or almost dry seasons of short duration, and two rainy seasons. 


Se, S Ingh 
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It is impossible to show, without the help of a large-scale map, the districts 
coming within the regions of average rainfall, or those designated as railiy, 
since almost everywhere they intermingle. 

Rainfall in the rainy region is such that irrigation is practically unknown, 
except occasionally for rice plantations and in places where the rainfall is near 
to 900 mm., or in areas where there is a season of two or three months almost 
without rain. This last case occurs in the llanos of Venezuela and Colombia 
and in certain areas with a cold climate which, owing to the violent winds 
coinciding with periods of minimum rainfall, undergo intense evaporation during 
certain months of the year. 

The same remarks apply to this region as were made about the region 
of average rainfall, with the difference that here, except in the llanos of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, the dry seasons are shorter and less marked. 

In the very ramy region, the excessive rainfall is the greatest natural obsta- 
cle to the development of a varied and remunerative agriculture. There is 
practically never a dry period, but only a short period during which the rains 
are less intense 

The ver> rainy region consists of the following three areas, in order of size. 

(a) The eastern slope of the Andes and the districts situated at the 
foot of the Andes. This region is bound approximately in the north by an 
imaginary line running through the little Venezuelan town of S. Fernando de 
Atabapo on the left bank of the Orinoco, and the Colombian town of Florencia, 
capital of the administrative district of the “ Comisaria du Caqueta ". On the 
north-west this rainy region is bounded by the watershed between the Pacific and 
Atlantic basins as far as latitude S, and then has as its western boundary a 
line stretching almost parallel with the coast and at an average distance from 
it of 250 kilometres as far as latitude 12® S. Further to the south, the boundary 
of the very rainy zone turns away from the coast, going in an inland direction 
and finishing a little east of the River Mamor^. 

(d) A second very rainy region covers the whole of the western slope 
of the Cordillera of the Andes in Colombia, extending then into Ecuador to a 
few kilometres south of the Equator. 

(c) A third very rainy region, though of much smaller extent, covers the 
central part of the River Magdalena. 

These rainfall areas show very wide fluctuations, especially in the regions 
of average and heavy rainfall, and this makes the cultivation of crops — espe- 
cially annual crops — hazardous, as much from excess as from lack of rain. 


III. — Soil and Vegetation. 

It is impossible to give a full and detailed description of the soil and vege- 
tation of so extensive and varied a territory, little studied and in parts still 
unknown. Some remarks on the fertility of the soils and the most important 
types of vegetation will have to suffice. 
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The soils are more frequently light than heavy; they are, therefore, not 
very difficult to work. 

Areas with a continuous and high fertility are not very common and their 
area is often very limited. 

Although relatively little chemical analysis of the soil has been carried 
out, it can be said that, except for the arid and semi-arid regions, the soils 
are most frequently poor in phosphates and particularly in lime, while they 
are generally rich in potash. The forest areas and certain alluvial lands, except 
in the very rainy districts, are as a rule rich in nitrates. 

Much damage is caused by erosion, mainly on the light soils situated on 
hillsides, owing to the violent winds in certain high-lying parts of the mountain 
region, and rainstorms, especially in the lower-lying areas. 

The greater part of the territory is covered with tropical forests, particu- 
larly in the very rainy region, while there are also large stretches of woodland 
in the rainy region. In the areas of average rainfall the forest is less dense, 
and in the drier parts has nioie the character of wooded savannah land. 

The greatest of the natural savannah lands are the llanos of Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador, but savannahs are also met with in the lower and upper 
valleys of the Magdalena and on the mountains and plateaux with cold and 
very cold climate. In the temperate region natural savannahs are rare, but in 
the hilly districts very poor herbaceous vegetation is frequently found which 
turns green during the rainy season, supplying pastures of some importance 
These hills are known as lomas. 


IV. — Population. 

The last census for Venezuela took place in 1936, and that for Colombia 
in 193d; for Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia there are only estimates of varying de- 
grees of accuracy. The total number of inhabitants (excluding Venezuelan 
Guiana) cannot be much less than 25 million, which gives an average density 
of 5.5 inhabitants per square kilometre. 

While there is not much material about the relative density of the popu- 
lation, some remarks can be made as to its distribution between different areas. 

Much of the territory is very thinly populated with a density of population 
below I person per square kilometre. 

The least populated areas are those where, for the moment at least, there 
is no possibility of agriculture assuming any great importance, on account 
either of unfavourable climate, poor soil fertility, periodic flooding, or inade- 
quate means of communication. 

Among the sparsely populated areas must be included the eastern lowland 
district, with an area of over 2 million square kilometres, the whole of the 
very rainy and very cold regions, and those parts of the Peruvian coast which 
are not irrigable. 

The remainder of the land, amounting to practically one million square 
kilometres, supports at least four-fifths of the population, and there are places 
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where the population density exceeds 8o inhabitants per square kilometre. 
This relatively high density appears the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that, contrary to the case of most countries within the tropics, it is found in 
the temperate and cold regions. 

This is due to the ethnic composition of the population, as will be explained 
below, and, in the case of Venezuela, Colombia and the Peruvian coast, to the 
fact that most of the exportable agricultural products require a climate with 
an average temperature lying between 18° and 23® C. 

In the ethnic composition of the populations of these countries three main 
races are found — the Indian race, the white race, of Spanish origin, and the 
black race descending from the slaves imported from Africa. A great deal 
of miscegenation has taken place, particularly in Venezuela, Colombia and Ecua- 
dor, where mixed breeds are in a majority, if not absolute at least relative, 
whereas in Peru and Bolivia the Indian race, pure or almost so, forms an 
absolute majority of the population. 

The population of Indians and mixed breeds with a high proportion of 
Indian blood predominate in the eastern lowland region (except the llanos) and 
on the upper plateaux with a cold climate; negroes and mulattoes form the 
majority in the warm areas except for the eastern lowland district. 

The rural population of the temperate region is more or less mixed be- 
tween the three races, but with a smaller number of mulattoes, especially in 
Bolivia and Peru. 

The white population is in a relative majority in the towns of the cold 
and temperate regions and in certain country districts of the same regions, 
especially in Venezuela and Colombia. 

The ethnic composition of the population has considerable importance for 
the agricultural system, owing to the differences in the food requirements, 
abilities and psychological and physical characteristics of the various races. 

The Indian is largely a creature of custom in his diet, which is generally 
vegetarian, as also in the crops he grows and in his methods of farming. While 
he has admittedly taken over crops introduced by the Spaniards (wheat and 
barley) and stockraising, which the Spaniards also brought with them, and 
in several areas adopted the plough, he has nevertheless made no other 
progress in his agriculture. Furthermore, although a worker, the In- 
dian does not attempt, even when he has the chance, to produce more and 
under better conditions in order to improve his lot. Again, he rarely turns 
to the growing of coffee, cacao, fruit or other trees. 

The mestizo is more adaptable and hopes to improve his position, even if 
he often fails to attain his goal through lack of tenacity of purpose. He does 
not exclude tree-growing, and the vdry important development of coffee- 
growing in Venezuela and Colombia is due to him as much as to the 
whites. 

The negroes and mulattoes prefer to live in a warm climate, and it is only 
by chance that one meets a black land-worker in areas where the average 
temperature is below 20° C. or a mulatto where it is below 180 C. 
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They are attracted by the idea of progress, but find it difficult to improve 
their position through lack of steadiness, or because they are over-optimistic 
and imprudent, not understanding the importance of saving. They accept hard 
work, but do not like anything requiring much care and attention; for this reason 
they do not take easily to horticulture, and it is difficult to make them prune 
their cacao trees with care or give the necessary attention to preparing their 
cocoa or coffee for sale. 

Their preference is for a diet abounding in meat and fish. 

The agricultural day labourers of white race are not very numerous. The 
whites are mainly found in the peasant classes — landowners, metayers and 
tenant farmers, and most generally in areas where the average temperature lies 
between i6 and 23® C. In the hot region it is very unusual to find whites 
working on farms as day labourers. Whites set up as farmers and doing the 
hardest types of manual labour themselves are also very rare in this region. 

Health varies greatly, depending on the hygiene of the inhabitants but 
moie e'Npecially on the climate, since the two disease:- which are most widespread 
and have the greatest effect on working capacity only occur under certain 
climatic conditions. 

Malaria can develop where the average temperature is above 18^ C, but it 
is usually less serious where the average temperature is below 23^ C and also 
where the climate tends to be dry. 

Hookworm is very widespread in the malarial areas but more common 
in the temperate region. 

These two diseases which affect the large majority of workers in the hot 
and temjierate regions, liave a great effect on capacity for work, both by reduc- 
ing tlie number of working days of the cultivator and by giving rise to a state 
of general debilitv whicli naturally has a serious effect on the returns from 
labour. 

rnder-nourishment, wdiich is particularly marked in the cold region, and 
the abuse of alcoholic beverage.s, which is common throughout the territory, 
also greatly affect the ('apacitv for work of the people. 

Seasonal changes in the demand tor labour lead in certain parts to a 
migratory iiiovemeut towards neighbouring districts, especially at harvest time 
in the rnoie temperate zones, e, g. the coffee harve.st in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, and cotton and sugar cane in Peru. 

There is also a permanent migratory movement, particularly marked in 
Colombia, caused by the desire to colonize lands left uncultivated by theii 
owners or unocaipied lands belonging to the State. This movement, w^hich 
was and still is strong in the centre of Colombia, is directed more particularly 
to the temperate rainy regions; the settlers come from regions with a similar 
or cold climate, since the peasants accustomed to a warm climate are afraid 
of temperatures lower than those prevailing in the areas to which they are 
accustomed. 

Immigration of foreigners is very limited, and among those wdio do come 
Ihe percentage of peasants is practically insignificant. 


Ec 3 Ingl. 
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V. ~ Transport. 

The difficulties raised by transport in all tropical countries are increased 
here by the forbidding physical configuration of the country, which forms a 
serious obstacle to the construction of roads and especially railways such as 
could offer transport services at a reasonable price. 

Tlie high cost and the difficulty of transport are the main causes of the rela- 
tively slow exploitation of the agricultural wealth of this area. Only part of 
the territory of each republic has been equipped with easy means of transport 
at a cost which is not a hindrance to the exploitation of the tremendous 
agricultural possibilities which exist. 

The country most favoured from this point of view is certainly Venezuela 
since its best areas are situated close to the sea, while it is one of the richest 
countries for petrol in the world, which means that transport by lorry is very 
economical. 

River transport for long distances is carried on on the Orinoco and its 
tributaries. 

Colombia, altlfough less favoured than Venezuela, has solved the majority 
of her more urgent problems relating to means of communication, especially 
as regards the transport of merchandise. 

The two most important events for the progress of transport in Colombia 
were firstly the introduction of steam navigation on the Magdalena River half 
a century ago, and more recently the opening of the Panama canal, which speed- 
ed up the exploitation of the agricultural wealth of those areas where access 
to the sea was easier from the Pacific coast. 

In the last fifteen years Colombia has made remarkable progress in solving 
her transport problems. The greater part of the most important railways and a 
large number of roads, serving principally for transport bet\^’een the majority 
of agricultural districts, have been completed. 

In Picuador the railway running from Ibarra to Guayacpiil brings to the 
coast the agricultural produce of the mountain areas known to the Ecuadorians 
as the Sierra. 

In Peru the natural obstacles to the construction of railways or roads 
to facilitate communications between the mountain areas and the sea are much 
more serious and are still far from being overcome, although considerable pro- 
gress has already been made. 

Bolivia has two railways connecting her with the sea, though one is inter- 
rupted by the navigable Take Titicaca. 

Communications between the mountainous region and the low eastern 
plain are infrequent and difficult in all the Andean countries with the excep- 
tion of Venezuela. 

The coast offers few naturally sheltered ports, but in recent years several 
others have been suitably adapted, particularly in Colombia. 

River navigation on the Amazon and its tributaries while not intense is 
none the less an important element for the economic development of the Amazon 
country. 
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For relatively short distances, viz. from one to two hundred kilometres, 
or a little more in areas where transport cannot be effected by boat or on 
wheels pack animals of various types are employed. Sometimes animal tran- 
sport of this primitive kind is even used in competition with lorries, particu- 
larly for distances of a feu score kilometres. As regards the animals used, in 
parts which are neither too liot nor too rainy preference is given to mules 
and asses. Horses are used a little everywhere. Oxen and also cows are 
favoured in the cold and even very cold regions. In the mountain areas of 
South Peru and on the u])per plateaux of Bolivia the beast of burden most 
used is the lama. 


VI. - Land Tenure System and Economic Organization of Farming. 


Land tenure system. 

The State is tlie owner of a large part of the land, but while the areas 
are immense the lands are mostly situated in regions which are at present 
inaccessible and which cannot be utilized without a great expenditure of capi- 
tal. Capitalists, however, prefer to invest their resources where they will 
provide profitable returns within as short a period as possible. 

The lands forming part of the vState domain are known as huldtos. Capi- 
talists buy large stretches of them, either with a view to exploiting them at 
some fairly early date for stockraising, or, more rarely, to plant them out with 
crops 

Small and average-sized areas are bought, or more frecjuently occupied, 
by peasants. These, while they may occasionally have other resources, generally 
have no capital beyond their working implements and, sometimes though not 
always, a few animals, some food supplies and a very strong desire to gain 
an independent position. 

Most frequently those settling on these small areas do not buy the hold- 
ing, even where the law would require it, but confine themselves to occupying 
it and Jbecoining owners by right of acquisition. In some districts peasants 
have acipiired rights ot ownership on large areas of land left uncultivated by 
the '^owners. 

Those who fail in their attempt at settlement, whether through inability 
or through ill fortune, are replaced sooner or later by new occupiers, unless 
the failure is attributable to an error in the choice of the holding to be settled. 

Settlement in the form of medium -sized and small holdings in the haldios 
has assumed great importance in Venezuela and especially in Colombia, where 
these types of colonization have been and will be continued for a long time. 
It is largely due to this that in the last sixty years the cultivation of coffee 
has spread so rapidly in the temperate parts of the departments of Antioquia, 
Tolima and Valle del Cauca which produce at least 6o per cent, of Colombia's 
coffee. 
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In the other tropical countries of the Andes the settlement of the baldtos 
by the peasants has proceeded at a much slower rate, owing to less favourable 
natural and political conditions, and more particularly to the less developed 
spirit of colonization, which must be attributed in large part to the ethnic compo- 
sition of the peasant population, consisting as is does mainly of Indians of pure 
breed or very little mixed. These lack a spirit of initiative and, whilst gene- 
rally members of agrarian communities, rarely try to improve their position 
by facing the difficulties which a colonist must of necessity encounter. 

The di'^tribution of rural property varies between the different countries 
as a result of natural conditions, the situation of the land and reasons of an 
historical, political and economic nature 

Large estates are much more numerous in Peru and Ecuador than in Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia and Colombia. 

In these last three countries laige properties are commoner in the stockrais- 
ing districts and particularly in the llanos, whereas in Peru and Pvcuador a 
large number of big holdings are also to be found in the crop-nroducing areas. 

Some average-sized and small holdings are to be found everywhere, but 
lelative to its population Colombia has the largest number of land holdings. 

In vSouth Colombia and Ecuador, but to a still greater extent in Peru and 
Bolivia where the Indian element predominates large stretches of land in the 
temperate and more particularly in the cold regions belong to agrarian commu- 
nities formed in Inca times; in Bolivia 67 per cent of the Indian population 
belongs to these communities. 

The members of the communities onlv lla^'e possession of the land which 
^they arc cultivating and may not dispose of it by will, though in practice 
possession almost always remains in tlie hands of their descendants, especially 
wffien the community controls a large area Each member works the land in 
his possession on his own account and can dispose of his crops as he likes. 
The system of communities forms an obstacle to the carrying out of various 
improvementN and especially to plantings of a permanent nature, such as coffee 
and fruit trees, etc. The members of the communities have no desire to be- 
come sole owners of their holdings, while, wdiere communities have been liqui- 
dated, the former members have pratically all sold their property and so reduced 
themselves to an economic position wairse than their fQrnier one 

The white, black and mixed breed cultivators on the other hand have a 
very .strong desire to become proprietors, and the governments encourage the 
realization of this desire, particularly in Colombia and Venezuela 

Impossible though it may seem for countries so thinly populated, there are 
places where the holdings or possessions (in the communities) are too small 
to allow of a reasonable system of farming. 

Types of farming and labour conditions. 

As in almost all tropical countries, agriculture is extensive rather than 
intensive. We .shall proceed to explain the meaning of the.se two adjectives. 

If agriculture is considered to be intensive where no piece of land is left 
uncultivated, then it could be said that there are several places where intensive 
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agriculture is carried on, notably in the most thickly populated areas or where 
the existence of large farms for raising livestock leaves for the peasants only 
very small holdings so that they are obliged to work without respite to pro- 
vide the most urgent necessities of existence. But if by intensive agriculture 
is meant that, apart from leaving very little land uncultivated, all the resources 
of agricultural technique are invoked and much capital ex])ended to increase 
production, then it can safely be said that, apart from the coastal part of 
Peru, the places where intensive agriculture is practised are very few and limited 
in extent. 

There are several reasons for a more or le.ss extensive type of agriculture 
being favoured, the principal of which are the plentifulness and low price of 
land and the shortage of capital and labour. For these same reasons .stockrais- 
ing employs a much larger area than arable farming and is also of a more 
or less extensive type. 

For the same reasons again, but on account also of the risk of crop los.ses 
owing to changes in weather conditions, plant diseases and insect pests, it would 
be unwise to rely on a single crop. This explains why one rarely finds spe- 
cialized crops, except in large farms and more particularly those where cro})s of 
a permanent character are grown, c. g. sugar cane for the manufacture of 
sugar, banana and coffee trees for export. Furthermore, the peasant practical!)' 
always attempts to produce the greater part of his food requirements on his 
own farm, since as far as pos.sible he w^ants to avoid buying from outside 
what he can produce on his farm. He generally prefers autarchy to free exchange. 

Crop rotati(>ns are usually of the most simple ty})es. leguminou'' crops 
rarely being included since their eultivation is little known; and as the use of 
fertilizers is very limited except in the Peruvian coastal region wnere guano 
is fairly extensively employed, the land has to be left fallow^ for fairly long 
periods. These fallow periods are xQxy long in the tem])erate and hot regions 

where to work the land the plough is not used but is replaced, not by the 

hoe or spade as in the cold region, but by burning the natural vegetation. 
This vegetation spreads more or less thickly and rapidly over land which has 
been left uncultivated. 

The result of this method is that only a ({uarter oi fiftli of the land of 

each farm can be cultivated each year, wdiich, owing to the quantity of latid 

available and its low' ])rice, is perfectly feasible. 

Most farms are worked directly by their owners; lease holdings are niiich 
more unusual as also are metayage and share farming. 

The rents of small holdings are most frequently paid in labour; th^ land- 
owner lets a piece of land, the area of which may vary from a half to some 
dozen hectares and situated on the border or within a more or less large farm 
belonging to him, and requires of the farmer a certain number of days of 
labour. If the number of labour days demanded is too great relative to the 
area of land leased the landowner agrees to pays the farmer a wage fixed in 
advance, which is always below the normal wage. The farmer is generally 
conceded the right to graze his livestock on the landowner's pastures. 
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It is unusual to find the metayer system in the proper sense of the word; 
the contracts are rather such that the contracting parties share their crop in 
a variable proportion, at the same time agreeing to supply goods (land, seed, 
irrigation) or labour. The contracts assume widely differing forms. 

One of the most common is that used on the coffee plantations. The 
landowner gives a part of his plantation to the farmer, who undertakes to do 
all the necessary work except the cutting, and to transport the coffee beans 
— using for this purpose the animals belonging to the landowner -to the factory 
for preparing the coffee for the market, where the landowner assumes responsi- 
bility for depulping, fermentation and washing; after which the coffee is divided 
into equal lots and each of the contracting parties takes charge of the drying 
of his share, which is then sold as parchment coffee to the exporters who com- 
plete its preparation in their factories 

Wages vary enormously from one country to another and from one dis- 
trict to another to a degree that seems almost impossible e, g. in the propor- 
tion of I to 15. Sometimes food is also supplied and occasionally even lodging. 
In the case of the coffee, cotton and sugar cane liarvests wages are sometimes 
based on piecework. 

The length of the working day varies from 7 to q hours, or even longer 
during harvest-time. 

In some districts the women do practically the same work as the men, 
while in others they only assist with certain things at the harvest or in the 
sowing season. 

Only in times of exceptional economic depression is there some slight unem- 
ployment amongst agricultural workers. At most times there is plenty of work, 
which explains at least in part why in many places the payment of rents is 
exacted in the form of labour. 

Capital and credit. 

Since these are new countries, the principal wealth of which has hardly 
begun to be exploited, capital is rather scarce. The supply of foreign capital 
is very limited, and only rarely is it invested in agriculture, unless in the case 
of certain export products such as bananas, sugar and cotton. 

The natural consequence of this shortage of capital is high rates of interest, 
which is always a danger for every country from the point of view of agricul- 
ture, and more particularly in countries where the farmer’s profits vary greatly 
owing to changes in weather conditions or fluctuations in prices. 

The selling prices of nationally consumed goods vary greatly, owing to the 
very considerable variations in the quantities harvested. The big effect which 
these have upon prices is due to the fact that the internal markets for the 
majority of goods are rather restricted owing to the great distances between the 
various consuming centres and the high transport costs resulting from the 
geographical configuration of these countries. 

The rate of interest varies between 7 and 12 per cent, for mortgage loans 
or loans on agricultural security when made by a bank, which, however, is 
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not the most frequent method, and particularly not for the peasants. These 
indeed often have to sell their produce several months before the harvest, at 
a price fixed in advance by the purchaser, and which is almost always half the 
price the farmer could realise were he able to sell his products after the harvest. 

Loans on security, made by banks subsidized and controlled by the gov- 
ernment, have succeeded in reducing anticipated sales of crops to reasonable 
proportions. In this field great service has been rendered to farmers and espe- 
cially to coffee planters, even those with the smallest holdings, by the ('ajct 
de Credito Af^rario of Colombia. 

(To he continued). ^lAKrANO Li’CAri, 


CHANGES IN THE PROFITABILITY OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN AND ILLINOIS FROM 1932 TO 1937 


Si'MMAUY. iM'oiiomic conditions in Indiana, Michigan and Illinois fre)in 103.2-33 to 1037-3^. " 
Cross return from farms and its variations - Variations in farm expenses, working ex- 
penses and soci.d income The farmer’s sliaie in social income, - Comparison between 
the share in the social income accruing to third parties in the United States and in certain 
Kuropean countries. Profit or loss on the net return in the United States and in 
certain luiropean countries 


In i()3b VNc published an article in No. 2 of the Monthly bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Sociology entitled “ Some observations concerning farm 
accountancy methods in the United States." Now that we are in possession 
of accountancy results for the vStates of Indiana, Michigan and Illinois covering 
a period of six years, it is proposed to study the changes in the economic con- 
ditions in these three areas of the United vStates between the years 1932 and 1937. 

Keeping to the method used hitherto, we shall deal successively with the 
gross return, farm expenses, the net return, social income and the profit or loss 
on total farm assets (q. 


(') The i^ross return the iiicrcrise in wealth obtained on the farm in the course of a year b}" 
transformation, exchange and revaluation. It thus covers money receipts, contributions in kind to 
the household and to subsidiary uiidertakiiif^s. payments in kind to employees and increases in the 
farm inventory. 

The cost of fyrndnciwn covers the expenditure through which tlie gross return has been obtained; 
the cost of labour, including an amount representing famih^ labour earnings; expenditure, including 
taxes and contributions in kind, reejuired for the running of the fanu; decreases hi supplies and expenses 
incurred in improving land fertility; depreciation charges and interest payments on assets. 

The difference between the gross return and the cost of ])roduction gives the or loss on 
total farm assets. This shows in what proportion the prices of agricultural iiroducts must be raised 
or lowered for the gross return to cover exactly the cost of production. 

By subtracting working cxjienses (the jiortion of the cost of production consisting of the outlay 
on fertilizers, seed, fodder, repairs, depreciation, and costs of management) from the gross return, 
the social income is obtained, which consists of the sum of tlie returns from the fann, tlius including 
the net return (the actual return on assets), taxes and cost of labour. 
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Diagram I enables us to sketch the position of farmers during the period 
under examination. After a period of economic recovery from 1933 to 1936 
which was marked b>' a rapid increase in the gross return, a violent reaction 
set in in the autumn of 1937. Within a few months industrial production 
had fallen by 30 per cent., while the gross return from agriculture had fallen 
by between 20 and Oo per cent, according to the district. The restriction on 
production imposed with the enacting of the Agricultural AdjUwStment Act in 
1933. combined with a series of bad harvests, led in 1934-36 to a big fall in 
the stocks accumulated from the abundant harvests of the depression period. 
The outcome was a reduction in supply such that the rise in the prices of 
agricultural products exceeded that of the general level of prices. In 1937, as 
a result of an exceptionally favourable season and abundant harvests, the volume 
of sales exceeded that of any year since 1924. However, from the beginning 
of the 1937-38 season excessive supplies and the influence of the general recession 
led to a reaction in agricultural prices. The price index for agricultural pro- 
ducts (1910-14 == 100) fell from 129.8 in August and vSepternber 1937 100.4 

in January and 94.7 in May 1938. The index of agricultural wages on the 
other hand rose from iii in 1936 to 126 in 1937, ^^at of taxes from 182 to 187 
and that of the prices of farm requisites from 126 to 135. The increase in the 
volume of sales and government payments in 1937-38 was not enough to offset 
the fall in agricultural prices and the increase in farm expenses, with tlie result 
that the net return fell. 

The farms under consideration have an average area varying between 70 
and 90 hectares, and are mainly engaged in dairy production, mixed gr.dn 
and livestock farming and grain production (*). For each of these groups of 
farms we shall follow changes in the gross return, farm expenses and the social 
income between 1932-33 and 1937-38. We shall then see what was the distri- 
bution of the social income between farmers, workers and the State. Finally, 
these considerations will lead us on to the relationship between costs ot j)ro- 
duction and the prices of agricultural products — that is, the profit or los.s on 
total farm assets expressed as a percentage of the gross return. This quantity 
shows in what proportion agricultural prices must be increased or diminished 
for the gross return exactly to cover the cost of production. 

Gross Return. 

In 1933-34 the economic position of farmers improved as a result of the 
rise in prices of agricultural products and energetic measures to keep down 
working expenses (Diagram I). This general improvement in the economic 
situation lasted into 1934-35 in spite of an extremely bad drought which reduced 


(9 Tlirouj^liout tlie rest of this article the farms have been designated by the names used in 
the original American accountancy records— dairy farms, grain farms and grain and livestock farms. 
These teniis are only intended to indicate the branch of agriculture predominating, and must not be 
taken to mean that onlv this branch of production is practised. 
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Diagram I. {continued) 
(h) Gram amt livestock farms 
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crop yields. The rise in prices made up for the fall in output. vSales of 
meat animals were greater than in normal times as a result of the shortage oi 
fodders. In Indiana the increase in the gross return on grain and livestock 
farms and on grain farms (Table i) was largely due to the increases occurring 
in the inventor}^ on crops harvested. Only on dairy farms did the gross return 
fall in igj4-35, this being due to the smaller returns obtained from produce- 
yielding stock and crops (Table i). It is on these farms that the drought 
appears to have exercised its most unfortunate effect on the final result. In the 
state of Michigan farms did not suffer greatly from the drought. In Illinois 
grain and livestock farms and grain farms showed the greatest increase in the 
gross return, having had good harvests of maize, wheat and soya. 

In the 1935-36 season the index of cereal prices fell from 115 in January 
1935 (1909-14 100) to 89 in December, while the price index for animal 

products rose, that of meat animals from 96 in January to 120 in December, 
The gross return from grain and livestock farms rose in a greater ratio than 
that from farms where grain and root crops preponderate. In Michigan price 
trends favoured principally farms where stockraising is the main branch of 
production. 
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Diagram I. {continued). 
(c) Grmn farms 
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From 1935-36 to 1936-37 the price index for agricultural products moved 
fiom 108 to no; in July and August cereals prices rapidly went ahead of the 
others. Prices of meat animals in 1936-37 settled at a level a little higher than 
in the preceding year. The gross return increased in proportions varying with 
the districts and sy.stem of farming, and was particularly striking on grain 
and livestock farms in Indiana and on dairy and truck farms in Illinois, In 
Indiana the increase in profits on produce-3delding stock was accompanied 
by a very large increase in the returns from sales of cereals, of which farmers 
marketed large quantities after July 1, 1936, when prices rose (Table i). The 
same favourable conditions enabled Illinois cash grain farmer^ to make substan- 
tial profits (Table i). Dairy farmers in Illinois did not allow themselves merely 
to benefit from the rise in cereals prices, but also intensified their dairy pro- 
duction (Table i). A milch cow returned them an average of 114 dollars in 
1935-36 and 131 in 1936-37. No group of farms in Michigan obtained in 
^936-37 as high a gross return as in the other two states under examination; 
the greatest increase was obtained on grain and livestock farms; but the gross 
return was lower by 1,000 dollars than that obtained from similar farms in 
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Indiana and Illinois (Table i). Unfavourable weather conditions greatly re- 
duced the volume of crops. Nevertheless these were better in Michigan than 
in the other states of the Federation and farmers were able to sell their 
produce at really favourable prices; only the prices of eggs and wine were 
relatively low. Though starting at a lower level the gross return from farms 
in Michigan advanced in a greater ratio than that from farms in Indiana, and 
in Illinois if for this state we exclude grain farms, which showed the greatest 
increase in the gross return in 1936-37. The smallest increase occurred on grain 
and livestock farms in Illinois; where but for the extra value of 380 dollars 
yielded by the sale of cereals the gross return in 1936-37 would have been 
lower than in 1935-36 (Table i). 

Harvests were good in 1937-38, but the prices of cereals and meat fell 
rapidly during the last five months of 1937. A great number of stockraisers 
who had bought animals at high prices suffered considerable losses. Kxcept 
on grain farms in Indiana, which improved their position, the gross return fell 
sharply. The same thing would have been found in the case of farms in Illi- 
nois, had their accountancy results been available in time for the preparation 
of this article. 

Uet us glance once more at Taf)lc i, where figures liave l)een assembled 
lelating to tlie gross return ])er farm and the index numbers of the gross return 
together with their components. 

On grain farms and on grain and livestock farms the increase in the gross 
return was greater than on dairy farms. The vegetable ])roducc of these last 
is more exposed to hazard and does not allow [of farmers maintaining stock- 
raising and dairy production with full effectiveness. On farms in Ihe second 
group stockraising is most sati.sfactory, and the gro.ss return from the this branch 
of production sluuvs large increases from vear to year. As for farms mainlv 
producing cereal crops they combine harmoniously the three main braTiches of 
agriculture — dairy production, stockraising and crop ])roduction. Tlie first is 
free from risk and the other two act a*^ 1 complement to it. Thus in I 035 ' 3 (> 
the lower value of vegetable produce was largely compensated by the increase 
in the gross returns from animals. 

Farm Expenses, Working Expenses and Social Income. 


A big reduction in farm expenses was effected in tlie first two or three years 
after 193.^. The fall in returns after 1929 led American fanners to reduce expenses 
on their farms. This reduction related mainly to instruments of production, 
to which we have assigned the name working expenses. Up to 1937-38 there 
were no big fluctuations in labour expenses. Taxes, which had fallen from 
I 933‘34 onwards, also tended to increase in 1937-38. There was a big reduc- 
tion in farm expenses in 1933-34; from 1935-36 they begin to rise in proportions 
varying with the district and system of fanning. 

The increase in farm expenses from 1933 to 1936 was less than that 
in the gross return, while in 1937-38 the net return, in spite of a fall in the gross 
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Table II. ~ Farm Expenses and their Components in Dollars 
per Farm and expressed as Index Numbers, 
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34(1 

1 012 



35 

12 

53 

100 


1931 H 

704 

1 2 f) 

5^9 

I p9 



44 

8 

36 

88 


>934-^5 

735 

104 

024 

1 493 



46 

6 

39 

91 


1935 3^ 

^33 

Sg 

1 2Ss 

2 207 



52 

5 

80 

137 


1939 37 

1 004 

79 

I 521 

2 004 



62 

5 

94 

161 


19^7-3^ 

<lS6 

So 

I 579 

2 O45 



6i 

5 

98 

164 

Illinois 

1912-33 

S()5 

-^7 

75 3 

1 905 



45 

15 

40 

100 


1933-34 

S72 

2«3 

949 

1 S04 



46 

15 

34 

95 


1934 35 

<125 


S5(, 

2 021 



48 

13 

45 

106 


1935-39 

946 

215 

750 

1 QIl 



50 

11 

39 

100 


T039 37 i 

1 037 

2 15 

S44 

2 I2O 



54 

13 

45 

112 




(c) Gram fat 

ms 



Indiana 

1932 3 3 

! 331 

1 402 1 

I 2 )b 

2 02<1 



16 

20 

64 

100 


1933 34 

217 

174 

sn 

1 204 



10 

9 

40 

59 


1934-35 

2H3 

lOt) 

<149 

I 401 



14 

8 

47 

69 


1935 39 

390 

215 

3 560 

2 105 



19 

11 

77 

107 


1939 37 

444 

242 

I 510 

2 199 



22 

12 

74 

108 


1937.3S 

036 

397 

1 

2 896 



31 

18 

94 

143 

Michigan 

1932 33 

793 

1 r ()3 

O4O 

i 512 



46 

11 

43 

100 


1933-34 

' 082 

r 16 

581 

1 1 379 



45 


38 

91 


1934-35 

732 

95 

937 

r ,404 



48 

7 

42 

97 


1935 39 

804 

84 1 

915 

1,803 



53 

6 1 

60 

119 


1939-37 

969 

78 

1,130 

2,177 



64 

5 

75 

144 


1937-38 

977 

77 , 

1.-295 

-2.349 



65 

1 

' ! 

85 

155 
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Table II {continued). 


state 


Ycarv I^atiour costs laxts 


Worknij; ivinn 

expenses ex])enses 


Illinois 


(c) (luun faini^ {continued) 



^U 4 

^00 

771 

^><‘77 


43 

20 

37 

100 





I 


41 

17 

^8 

96 


<)oS 


S03 

2 00 s 


44 

14 

39 

97 


<>()S 

-7- 

"71 

j 1 1 1 


47 

13 

42 

102 


J MX) 


1 01 ^ 

i 4SS 


33 

15 

49 
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return, \\as well above the 1932-J3 and IQJ3-34 figures (Diagram I). In* 1932- 53 
the net return from farms in Michigan and Illinois had fallen below zero. 

Social income followed the gross return in its upward movement, as also in 
its downward movement in I937“3^< (Diagram I). In i{)33-^4 on nearly all farms 
and in 1934-35 on grain and livestock farms in Indiana it recovered more rapidly 
than the gross return, this being due to a more rapid decline in farm expenses 
(Table II). In 1935-36 exactly the reverse occurred on grain farms in Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois. As a result of too sharp a rise in farm expenses the social 
income lost ground and was unable to keep up with the gross return in its upward 
movement, and even declined. (Diagram I and Table II). In the following year 
it again rose, but in 1937-3^^ this upward trend was interrupted bv the fall in 
prices and the increasingly rapid rise in working ex])enses. 


The Farmer’s Share in Social Income. 

(ireat importance naturally attaches to the distribution of the ^ocial income 
from farms between farmers, workers and the vState. The following table shows 
the share, expressed as a ])ercentage, accruing to farmers in Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois. The shares paid to workers and in taxes is eadlv found, and 
will be dealt with below. 

The farmer's share doubled, trebled and even increased fi\-e~iold between 
1932-33 and 1933-34. On grain farms in Illinois it was in 1933-34 actually 
sixteen times greater than in 1932-33. While in 1932-33 the farmer onl> ob- 
tained on the average a third of the social income, from 1934-35 to 1936-37 
he kept nearly 90 per cent, of all returns from his farm. As we saw’, wages 
and taxes fell and the net return increased greatly as a result of the rise in 
prices. In 1937-38 the fall in the prices of agricultural products had still not 
sensibly affected family farm earnings. The figures in Table III are a striking 
witness to the success of the United States Government’s policy in the field 
of agriculture. 
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Table III. — Family Farm Earnings as a Percentage of Social Income. 


1 

1 

1 

1933-34 1 
1 

1934-35 

1 

i 935 - 3 fi 

1 

1936-37 1 

i 937 - 3 f^ 

Dairy farms: 

Indiana 

LS.ii 

75 7 ^> 

75 ‘^5 

Si 11 

S4 (>3 

7 ''^ 74 

Michigan 

4 - V 

7504 

■'<5 .■)<> 

S4 2 2 

<^7 53 

Si 82 

Illinois 

1 10 73 

7042 

Si 10 

Si og 

S3 20 1 


Livestock and gram iarms- 1 

Indiana 1 

3-2 12 

7 <> J() 

.so 17 

^7 LI 

(Sy ()S 

M 23 

Michigan j 

1 4 S.: 

So OQ 

S() 01 

H? 07 

S<) If) 

«4 7 " 

Illinois 

25 h () 

7S 

-Si IS 

S4 oo 



(itain iarms 

Indiana 

-‘S V) 

7 '^ 5 - 

SS 1--, 

S5 20 

.S5 20 

7 ^‘)- 

Michigan 

17 -1 

.S4 00 

■'<7 74 

S7 .S(> 

<)() 70 1 

S3 

Illinois 

3 L 3 

So 1 5 

S5 o() 

S4 40 

S () ()() 



The Share of the Social Revenue accruing to Third Parties 
in the United States and in certain European Countries. 

Varicitioiis by country and from one year to another ‘^how certain cliaracl- 
eiLstic features. They show that intensive agriculture is very sensitive to crises 
ill conse(|uence of the large-scale einployinenl of means of production produced 
outside the farm and the close dependence of these on the market. Agriculture 
is intensive in those count ri(‘s where tlw part of the social income going to third 
parties is high and increases rapidly during periods oi crisis. In Diagram II 
variations in this part of the social income from farms in Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois aie compared with the figures foi similar farms in Kuro])c. 

Tile fust ])oint to be noted is that the figures for each of the grou])s of 
American farms differ very little from one another. During the crisis the share 
in the social income going to third parties increased greatly: when the crisis 
years had parsed this fraction fell verv low , representing no more than between 
15 and ro ])er cent, of the total. Conversely . the share accruing to farmers 
diminished considerably during the vears of crisis and then rose so rapidly 
that it exceeded the level reached in This extraordinary recovery 

in the American farmer’s position testifies to the very energetic measures taken 
by the United vStates Governmeat to assist agriculture. 

Of those cho.sen, the European farms most closely resembling the American 
farms as regards the distribution of social income are vSwdss farms with an area 
of more than ]o hectares. It is true that the share in social revenue accruing 
to third parties did not increase in Switzerland in the same proportions as in 
the United vStates, but from 1935-36, as in the latter country, it fell to a very 
low level. Governinent intervention undoubtedly had something to do with 
this satisfactory development. 
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In Denmark and in the Soihsons district in France agriculture is intensive and 
closely dependent on the market. The part of the social revenue paid by the 
farmer to workers, creditors and the vState was high in 1929-30, reaching nearly 60 
per cent, of the social income It increased very rapidly in 1930-32. After the 
crisis it returned to its former position. The outlay on purchases of fertilizer, 
seed and fodders on Danish farms was as high as the wages bill, and represented 
more than 30 per cent of farm expenses Danish agriculture is, of course, highly 
industrialized and closely bound up with foreign trade. The farms in the vSois- 
sonais grow industrial crops, and attempt to obtain large yields from wheat and 
sugar beet The outlay on purchases of fertilizer and seed rose to nearly 30 per 
cent of farm expenses In vSwitzerland on farms of more than 30 hectares this 
figure did not exceed 20 per cent of farm expenses, and in the United States 
the proportion average 8-9 per cent in Illinois, 15-20 per cent in Michigan and 
25 per cent in Indiana 

In Poland, on farms in the east, the outlay on [purchases of fertilizer, seed 
and fodder was hardly more than 5 per cent of farm expenses These farms 
offer a concrete instance of the variations during a troubled period in the part 
of the social income going to workers, creditors and the State in an area of inten- 
sive cultivation Very small in norm il times, the proportion only increases slightly 
in ciisis years Government intervention from 1934-35 had a satisfactory effect 
on the position of the peasant, his share increasing as that accruing to third par- 
ties was reduced 

In Denmark and the vSoissonais the part going to third parties did not fall 
after the crisis in as great a proportion as in the Ihiited Estates, Switzerland and 
Poland For in Denmark and the Soissonais agriculture has high costs of pro- 
duction which cannot be reduced and yields which it would be difficult to 
increase 

For completeness it would have to be seen to what extent government inter- 
vention took place, but this would take us too far. Intervention does not seem 
to have had the same effect on the development of social income as in the other 
countries examined 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets. 

These consideration lead us on to the problem of costs of production and 
the prices of agricultural products. The farmer's share in social income will be 
greater as the margin between agricultural prices and the prices of farm requisites 
is greater. The difference between the gross return and the costs of production 
(farm expenses plus interest on capital) has in agricultural economics been given 
the name of profit or loss on total farm assets. 

In 1932-33, at the worst period of the crisis, the disparity between industrial 
and agricultural prices seems to have had as disagreable consequences for United 
States as for P^uropean agriculture. In Michigan farm costs were actually 100 per 
cent, higher than the gross return. But Table IV shows that it was much more 
difficult for agriculture to recover in Europe than in the United States. The 
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Tablk IV. Profit or Loss on loial Farm Asseh as a PcrcentaiJiL 
of the Gross Return 
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losses of American farmers rapull) changed into iirolits which, like the social in- 
come, soon became substanthil There can be no doubt that Tnited States farmers 
owe this privileged position to the intervention of the government, whose care 
it was to increase monev receipts bv sueh imniediateh efiectne measures as the 
Agricultural Adjustment jiavaients 

J l)l'MAR/ls 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 
AUSTRALIA 

While the recession Inch began m the autiinm oi n ^7 w, is bound to ahect Austia 
lia on aceomit oi the importance for her of international trade internal conditions 
do not appear to hive been serioiish disturbed 

The level oi industrial ])roduction, which has shovm a tendenc> to rise in rt cent 
years, was maintained, a.ssisted perhaps by the go\ernment’s three-year annameiits 
programme, announced at the end of 1038 The general index of wholesale prices (M 
(iQii 100) rose slightly, from i6| in 1037-38 (’) to ibo m 1038 30 \^hilc onh a 
small increase in unemployment was registered 


(p Melbourne Wholesale Pnet Index Numbers 

(“*) The Australian statistical year runs from Jui\ i to June v 
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The index (^) for arable farming produce rovse from 164 in 1937-38 to 191 in 
i< >38-^4) an increuvse which ( ontrasts strangely with the downward trend in world 
jirices of wheat, and which shows the degree of insulation achieved wnthin Australia 
through government intervention The indexes for dairv produce and meat rose 
b and 5 points resj^ectivc'h 

On the other hand the' dc'cline which occurred in the value of (‘xports -from 
£A 139 million ('") in 19^7-3^ to £A. 120 million in 11)38-39 — \vas a serious loss 
for Australia, as it is on her export trade that the Dominion is largely dependent 
for her prosperity 

Although some 9 o per cent, of Australia’s population is ('oncentrated in towns, 
exports are ])rincif)allv of agricultural products. About 70 per cent of the value 
of all exports come under the categories of wheat and flour, wx)ol, dairv produce, 
meat and fruit alone, of these products, again, wool and wheat are by tar the most 
important, representing in 1937-38, for example, about and 195 per cent 

respectively of the value of all exports. 

The fall in the value of exports arose largely from the sharp decline ni wheat 
])rices and the smaller fall in wool prices on the w'orld markets lyxports of meat 
and fruit both remained at about the same level as in the preceding year, while exports 
of dairy produce increased. The table below show's tlie value distribution of exports 
of the ])rincipal .Australian agricultural products from i()39-:^7 to H)v8‘S9 


I uluc (if pruKipal ultiival E\'port^ of InstralKf, 19^6-37 to TgjS jg 

(£A tlioiisaiid) 



Yfui 

Wool 

WUieat 
and flour i 

Butter 

and 

Cheest 

Meat 

hruit 

(Iresli, dried 
and I 

1 preserved] 

Sutai 

I<)V' ^7 


1 

24 2()2 

! 

! 

s,0<>0 

1 

5 .> V 

2 S(SS 

ic^7 



2 b 

Il,02f) 1 

10, (>42 

0, 101 

1 

10 


42 620 

1 ^ -^7*) 

1 L 9 <>() 

IO,OJ ^ 

0 ^01 

1 IM 


The average ]irice received per bushel of wheat fell from 55. i/2^- i^ i93^^~37 
4s Xf/. in I 937 M 8 and to 2s' 9^4^. in 1938-39. For the .same tliree years unwashed 
wool prices fell from ns. 4 Vod. to 19. 2d. and to ric^. per pound respectively While 
the fall in wool j^rices w’^as offset to some extent by increased output, that in wdieat 
prices w\as accompanied by a reduction in sales of some ^2 million bushels in the 
1()38 -:j() season, wdrich is attributable to the smaller output caiused by .severe droughts 
at the beginning of the season. 

There were no spectacular ri.ses in the prices of other commodities to compensate 
for the reduced re('eipts from wheat and wool. Prices of butter and cheese improved 
and the volume of exports increased, but the net gain over the preceding year w'as 
only of the order of £A 2,000,000. The slight increavSe in the value of fruit exports 
was mainly due to increased shipments of currants and frcvsh apples. 


(^) Melbourne Wholesale Price Index Numbers. 

(b Throughout this article all values ate expressed tenns cf Australian currency. 
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External trade. 

Australian foreign trade policy is mainly ])ase(l on the tariff system, three difter- 
ent rates at which duties may be charged being distinguished the limpire ])referen 
tial rate, the intermediate rate, and the ordinary rate. In the (\ise of certuin ('oun 
tries these had been supplemented from May 1030 by an imj)orl licensing svstem. 
On December 7, 1937, however, the Commonwealth (k>vernment announced that f|uan- 
titative restrictions would be abandoned, and bv May 103H the last of the.sc had 
been removed. On December i, 1930. owing to the need for economizing foreign 
funds brought about bv the war, imports of a large number of coimnodities \\er(‘ 
again made subject to possession of import licences The provisions do not at j)re- 
sent apply to countries, within the .sterling bloc 

More than ^^o per cent, of Australia's exports go to the I'viied Kin^dopn, trade 
relations between the two countries being regulated (Ui the basis ot the Ottawa Agree- 
ments These allow ]:>referential tariff rates on goods tradefl between ditfiTcnt ])arts 
of the Kmpire. Sinct* the.s(‘ rat(‘S are not c'xtended to foreign countries under the 
most-favoured -nation clau.se, tlu'v repre.seiit a very considerable advantage to the 
countries enjoying them, and form an explanation of the high level of im])orts from 
the Dominions into the Tnited Kingdom Part of the advantage accruing from these 
reduced tariffs was lost ])y Australia with tin* conclusion of the Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement at the end ot 1938 I'he ]:>rodnct most .seriously affected was 
wheat, which had jmeviously enjoyed the ])ejiefit of l)eing freely im])()rtable into the 
United Kingdom, wiiereas on foreign w'heat there had been a (lut> of i.s ]kt (juarter 
(about 8 bushels) The Anglo- Anieiican Agreement nanoNcd this duty in the ca.se 
of American wheat. Other Australian agricultural product.s which may be ciiTected 
bv the agreement are rice, honey, fresh a]')ples and ])ear.s, and preserved and dried 
fruits, for all of which the tariffs have been reduced on American im])ort.s into the 
United Kingdom 

A further measure affecting Australian trade with the United Kingdom was the 
announcement at the begiiming of h) 3(> b\ the British (io\'ernnient of the introduc- 
tion of cpiotas for meat inpxirts from Kmjnre counties Imports in 0)38 wxtc* taken 
as a basis, the quota being fixed at 3 per cent, less than this amount. 
jH The coimtry coming second in importance as a market for Australian prcKluce 
is nonnally the Vnited Siaics of Amerua. In 1930-37 this coimtr\ took some £A. 
K) million worth of Australian exports Since then Australia's exports to the TTiited 
vStates have fallen off, probably in part as a result of the Commonwealth UTOveni- 
ment’s annomicement of its trade diversion policy (‘) which affected imports from the 
United States adversely and led the Xhiited States tk)vermnent to retaliate by with- 
drawing the preferential treatment previously accorded to certain Australian exports. 
While exports to the United States decreased, liow^ever, there was actually an increavse 
in imports from this coimtry, and the trade balance wdiich had been favourable for 
AUvStralia in 1936-37 showed a large deficit in 1937-38 and 1938-39. Conversations 
are being held between Australia and the United States with a view^ to a trade treaty , 
but as American farmers are strongly opposed to Australia's being granted import 
facilities for her agricultural produce, and as a large part of Australia’s imports from 


(*) ScT Monlhlv Bulletin of Agricultural Economus and Soiiolog's. Aul^v^^t p. pM 
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the United States could V)e dispensed with, it is unlikely that a treaty would lead 
to any subvStantial increase in trade 

In December 1938 a trade agreement was concluded with Switzerlavd , by which 
in exchange for most-favoured-nation treatment and the application of the Austra- 
lian intermediate tariffs to certain Swiss products, the Swiss (k>venmient agreed to 
reduce import duties on w'ool and to concede Australia larger import quotas for apples. 
])ears, fine woods and barley. 

In June 1938 a trade agreement was concluded with japan. By the agreement 
J apan arranged to take bales of wool, and approximately a further 100,000 

bales which had not been imported in 1937-38 in accordance with an earlier agreement. 
Actual imports, however, had only reached 2^2,000 bales by June i<)39, and in view 
of this the agreement was not renewed. Instead, however, Japan is understood 
voluntaril}' to have agreed to draw two-tliirds of her total wool imports from Australia, 
and at the same time to limit her exports of piece goods to Australia to the maximum 
quantities of cotton, rayon and staple fibre specified in the expired agreement 

In March 1(^38 a trade agreement was signed between AUvStralia and New Zealand, 
the gist of which was mainly to increa.se import duties on Australian goods entering 
New Zealand New Zealand did, however, agree to remove quantitative restrictions 
on imports, of citrus fruits from Australia 

In April 1938 Australia and Norway decided to apph^ reciprocal mOvSt-favoured> 
nation treatment to the trade between the two countries In the same month a 
ynoduiy vivendt was reached with Brazil, both countries granting most-favoured-nation 
treatment with the exception in the case of Australia of special privileges applying to 
Umpire countries and in the case of Brazil of special privileges ac'corded to neighbouring 
countries 


Measures relating to the production and marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

The prill ‘ci pie of government intervditioii in marketing has been accepted longer 
in Australia linn in most countries, and control is exercised in one form or another 
over a large number of products. Certain constitutional difficulties have, however, 
arisen which detract from the effe'.'tiveness of the Commonwealth (rovemment’s action. 
In 1930 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided again.st the Common- 
wealth (Tovernmeiit in a dispute as to the latter's power of control over marketing. 
The Privy Councils judgment on tht* James Case, as it is known, deprived the 
Commonwealth ('Tovemment of the pow'er to fix prices (^). A large number of measures 
of control was therefore invalidated and as a result much of marketing policy has 
been taken (n^er by the Slate governments In vSome cases, howev'er, Common- 
wealth control was maintained on a voluntary basis 

Dairy prodiuc ~ The most important exam})le of this voluntary control is re- 
presentel by the dairy industry, which besides covering Australia's internal require- 
ments of dairy produce, has an export surplus amounting to about half the Common- 


(9 See: (rovcrnmcnl Measures afficiinn A fit i cultural Prices. iqj6, No. 6 , pp S6-5 7, International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome 
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wealth’s total production. Thus of a total output of butter of 360 million pounds 
in 1936-37 and of 430 million in 1937-38, 174 million pounds and 0)7 million jKninds 
respectively were exported. 

Since 1933 tlie dairy industry had been regulated by complementary Common- 
weath and State legislation with the co-operation of the Commonwealth Dairy Produce 
Equalization Company Limited, the object being to produce an internal prie(‘ higher 
than the export price by means of a quota system and machinery for equalizing 
returns to producers. Prices were not fixed directly, the method emjfitned being 
to restrict supplies sufficiently on the internal market to ])roduce the desired increase 
in price. After the James decision, the Equalization Company in agreement ^^^th the 
State governments and butter manufacturers decided to maintain the regulation of the 
butter industry on a voluntary basis through the allocation of vState quotas for butter 
production, and this jiulicy appears to have worked vsuccessfullv. 

In November 1939 under the special conditions created by the war, it was announ- 
ced that the Commonwealth (Hivernment would assume responsibility for the market- 
ing of butter, cheese and eggs, the United Kingdom having agreed to take the whole 
of the export surpluses of these products, and Ivxport boards wiTe accordingly set 
up by statute for each of these* produeds. 

Wheat. - The most important legi.slation dealing with marketing proljleins passed 
recently has been that connected with the wheat industry, \\liich comes second only 
to the wool trade in importance tor Australian agriculture, having a gross value which 
has varied in the last ton years between some £A 23 million (1930-3]) and £.V. 
40 million {1936-37). In the same period output has averaged about 160 million bushels, 
production varying between the peaks of i<)3()-3i and lou-u i^^ both of which years 
the yield exceeded 213 million bushels and the 126 million bushels juoduced in i()2f)- 
30. In rg38-3<) production was estimated at 133,427.000 bushels a fall of 32.828.000 
bushels below the 1037-38 figure The woidd prices ol wheal also showed very wide 
variations, having moved in the last three y^ears, lor exanqde, from an ayerage of 
35. i.jd. per bushel in i<)36-37 to \s. 3.1^/. in 1937-^8 an<l to 2s (< 2d in 1^)38-30 
These ciianges in pricr are as serious tor the industry as the ffiuduations in jn'odiu'tion 
since on the average some three-quarters oi the total ()ut})ul is normalh exported. 
Moreover these price changes themselves have an undesirable effetd on lu'oduction 
b^or in j)eriods of high prices the area under wheat in Australia has tended to ex})and, 
mainly through the einpUmneiit of land juevioiislv n.sed as sheep runs 'I'his expan 
sion on the basis of prices above those which can In* expected to obtain normally 
has meant the extension of wheat-growing to land not well suited for that pur])0vse. 
The instability of the whole position was fondblv ])rought home in lo^j. when wheat 
prices fell very low, and in that year a Royal Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the position of the wheat industry as a y>hole Conditions were found to ])e 
by no means reassuring, and the comiiii.ssion eatiie to the conclusion that some form 
of vSubsidy to farmers would be recjuired in vieyv of the loy\ })rice,s 

In 1930 wheat prices became firmer, and rallied .so well that the Commonwealth 
Government felt able to postpone action. It y\'as therefore not until i()38, when prices 
again began to fall, that the problem of measures to be taken to stabilize the farm 
er’s position again became a burning question. 

Many suggestions were made, finally it was decided at a meeting of State Prt uiiers 
and Ministers of Agriculture that an internal price for wheat for consumption within 
the Commonwealth (knoyvn as the home consumption price] should l)e fixed the 
funds to be provided by levies on wdieat and fiour. 
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In December 1(^38 the necessary legislation (*) was passed in tlie Commonwealth 
and State Parliaments, a stabilized price being assured for that portion of the wheat 
output sold for home consum])tion (“). 

The legislation deals with two cases — one, where the price of wheat is below the 
agreed “ payable ]>rice ’ fas was the case when the acts were passed), the otherwhere 
it is above this bast' ])rice The payable price was taken at 55. id. per biushel of 
wheat free 011 mil at Williamstown, Victoria (as if for export) 

In the first t ase. tlu* prict' paid to fanners for wheat consumed internally is 
financed through an excise tax on flour milled for home consumption. This tax may 
not exceed £A 7 JO6. per tt>n ot flour, and is calculated on the basis of the payable 
price of 5 s 2d ])er bushel 

Th(' tax required to assure this price when the acts were passed was estimated 
at £A. 3 13.S per ton of flour, and this v\as the sum actually levied I'he proceeds 
from the levy which, with the price of wheat at that time at 2s. bd per bushel, would 
yield about £A 4,000,000 per annum (difference between 35 2d., the payable price, 
and 2s. bd , the price actually received, multiplied by 36,000,000 bushels (^)) are paid 
into the Wheat Stabilization Fund This fund is divided into three separate' accounts 
-the Wheat Industry Special Account, the Wheat Tax Account and the balanc'e remain- 
ing over from the fund after deducting the amounts credited to the other two accounts 
The Wheat 'fax Account only operates when the price of wheat rises above the fixed 
price, and will bc' dealt with below. The Special Account consists in a sum which 
may not exceed £A. 300,000 in any one year set aside for special purposes In the 
1 <)38-39 season the sum was assigned for the relief of fanners suffering from low yields 
caused by the drought In general, however, the account was intended to be used 
for transferring wheat growers from land unsuitable for the economic production of 
wheat, and for (’on verting such land to other uses. This api)ears to be the first 
occasion on which a deliberate attempt has been made in Australia to restrict the pro 
duction of a commodity. Although the sums involved are small, the measure is an 
important precedent, for in the past any attempts to restrict production has always 
met with strong opposition. 

The bahmee of the Wheat Stabilization Fund is to be paid to the vStates in the 
same ratio as the ratio of their production to the total production of the Common- 
wealth. The States in their turn are to distribute the sums received to the farmer 
according to output, irrespective of whether the wheat was sold for export, feed or 
any other purpose. It should be noted that there is no guarantee that the farmers 
will receive any specified price, but it seems that the price received will be less than 
that corresponding to the fixed price of 55. 2d. at port, since a deduction is made for 
the Special Fund as well as for administrative expenses. 

It was further provided that during the first year of operation advances not 
exceedmg £A. 2,000,000 might be made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth Government. 

The case was also envisaged where the price of wheat should rise above the fixed 
price If this occurs the Flour Tax gives place to a tax on all sales and exports 


(6 Flour Tax (Wheat Industry Assistance) Assessment Act, 1938, No. 48; Flour Tax AcJ., 1938, 
No. 49; Flour Tax (Stocks) Act, 1938, No. 30; Flour Tax (Imports and Ivxports) Act, 1938, No. 51; 
Wheat Tax .\ct, 1938, No. 52; Wheat Industry Assistance Act, 1938, No. 53. 

{*) According to Professor Copland, in the last ten years an average of about 36 million bushels 
were consumed internally out of a total wheat production of about 160 million bushels. 

{i) Sec note (^) above. 
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of wheat, which will be adjusted to keep the price of wheat at the fixed level, but 
which may not exceed is. per bUvShel. Revenue from this tax is to be ]jaid into the 
Wlaeat Tax Account, for payment to millers who would otherwise l)e ex])osed to 
losses vSince they may not sell flour abo\e the fixed price. The actual fixing of ])rices 
comes under the jurisdiction of the States, which legislated accordingly. 

An unusual feature of this scheme is the fact that it is the home consumers wlio 
pay for the support given to the industry. (The provisions relating to the case when 
the price of wheat rises above 5^. 2(/. are not likely to be invoked very often. In the 
last ten years the export price of wheat has only once exceeded this le\ el). 

Criticisms of the scheme were made both by flour consumers and wheat produ- 
cers. The former, as was ])erhaps to be expected, since they are bearing the whole 
burden of the cost of the scheme, com])lained of the increased cost of flour. The 
farmers, on tlu* other hand, objeded that the return received was below what the}^ 
considered a fair price. This average return per bushel of wheat was of course well 
below the return per bushel of wheat for home consumption, since roughly only a quar- 
ter of the total output is retained for internal purposes, the balance l)eing exj)orted 
and earning only the ordinary world price* 

Controversy continued into the summer of loje^, when the Commonwealth 
( k)vermnent jnoposed a guaranteed price of 3* . 4^. for all wflieat . This was to be financed 
through the flour tax and a sum of £ A. 3,500,000 contributed jointly by the Common- 
w'ealth and State Goveniments, the former to pa> £A. j, 000, 000, and the States 
the rest. This plan fell through, how'ever. largely owing to the opposition of the 
Government of \hctoria, which maintained that the wdiole of the financial burden 
should devolw u]X)n the Commonwealth Another difticmlty raised by this ])rojX)sal 
was that it recpiired an alteration of the Australian Constitution, a thing which in 
the past had been difficult to obtain 

At the outbreak of war the future of the wheat legislation was still obscure. 
The new situation produced by the war, however, led to the Commonw'calth Govern- 
ment’s announcing in November 1930 that it would take over complete control of the 
r()3(j-40 crop An initial payment of 2s. per bushel was made to growers, but it is not 
yet known what further pa^ inents will be made. 

Fm?/. — - Another Commonwealth measure of considerable importance passed in 
1938 was the legislation dealing with the apple and pear industry, a relatively impor- 
tant branch of agriculture in Australia wdiich has yielded an average* output over the 
last five years of some 10 million bushels of apples and 2 million bushels of ])ears. Annual 
production was fairly constant, in common with the \'alue, wdiich for the last three 
years has remained at about £A. 2,500,000. Exports represent about a third of 
the total production in volume and about a half of the value. 

Ouantities supplied to the home market are restricted in a wav similar to that 
employed by the dairy industry. In the past this was done through the Apple and 
Pear Kxport Council, a voluntary organisation w^orking in co-operation with the State 
governments. The 1938 legislation, howwer, provides for the replacement of this bod\ 
by an Apple and Pear Kxport Board wdth statutory powders. 'I'he board is being set 
up at the request of growers' organizations, its functions being to make recommen- 
dations to the Minister of Agriculture as to the regulation of exports, methods of impro- 
ving the quality of fruit for export, and the fixing of the percentages of the total crops 
to be exported. Small levies are charged to provide funds for publicity on both 
the internal and external markets. 

The citrus fruit industry was assisted by the conclusion early in 1938 ol a trade 
agreement with New Zealand, in which that country agreed to place no quaiititatixe 
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restriction on imports of Australian oranj;es into New Zealand. Acting on representa- 
tions made by the Australian Citnis Advisory Council, the Federal (rovemment also 
agreed to grant a bounty on exports of citrus fruits to countries other than New Zea- 
land. The Citrus Bounty Act, 1938 was therefore passed, providing for a bounty of 
2.9. per box on all citrus fruits exported in 1938, is, td. per box in i<^39 and is, per 
box in 1040, after which it is intended to withdraw assistance from the industry 

Wool. - As already remarked, wool is Australia’s most important vSingle export 
commodity In 1936-38, for example, out of a total production of about 1,023 rnillioJi 
pounds, some 783 million pounds, or about 76 14 cent,, were exported, while in the 
same year the total value of production was estimated at £A. 54 million The organi- 
zation of the industry is looked after by the Australian A\ool Board The board 
has now introduced a levy on all wool at bd. per bale, to be used for publicity pur- 
|X)ses In November 1939 it was aiinouiiced that tlu British (kiveniment would, for 
the duration of the war, take over all supnlies of wool not required for consumption 
within Australia, the base price for the current season being fixed at is oVm d per 
pound 

Meat - The total value of meat prodiu'tion in Australia in 1937-38, the last year 
for which figures have been published, was estimated at nearly £A. 38 million, of 
which over £A. 10 million came from exjxirts. The export trade is regulated by the 
Meat Kxport Board which was set up by statutory authority in 1936 The board, which 
is financed by a small levy on all meat, arranges for exports and ad\ ises the h'ederal 
(iovemment on questions of qualit>, standard and grading. 

At the end of September i93<) it was announced that the British (kivernment 
would purchase all surplus supplies of meat in Australia, and contracts w^ere con- 
cluded between the two go\ennnents covering the year October i, 1939 to Septem- 
ber 31, 1940 

Other products. - Both the wine and tohaccA) industries have lieen expanding in 
recent years, and the increase in production of the former has been giving rise to 
some alarm owdng to the difficulty of finding adequate markets. 

The tobacco industry has been assisted by regulations prescribing the minimum 
projiortions of Australian tobacco w^hich must be mixed with foreign tobacco In 
September 1938 this proportion was raised from 13 to 13 per cent, for cut or manufac- 
tured tobacco and from 2 to 3 per cent for cigarettes. The industry also receives 
a direct grant from the Commonwealth of £A 20,000 pc-r annum which is used for 
research purposes. It is intended to reduce this sum gradually to £A. 1 0,000 in 1942-43. 

A certain amount of eottou is grown in Queensland, production in the last ten 
years having averaged about 14,000,000 pounds, though the figures for separate years 
show wide fluctuations. At the beginning of 1938, owing to the fall in the world 
prices of cotton, the Commonwealth Government restored for the 1938 and 1939 sea- 
sons the full bounty of 4 Vgr/. per pound of cotton as ])rovided in the 1934 Cotton 
Bounty Act 

^late oiarkchn^ — Partly as a result of the James decision, a large and increasing 
number of products are being brought under the control of separate States, usually 
through powxTs acquired from a general marketing act for primary products and after 
a referendum has been taken among the producers concerned. 

Thus to take one example, in Victoria such diverse products as maize, eggs, chicory 
and omons, are now regulated by government marketing schemes, the essential feature 
in all cases being the maintenance of a price on the internal market higher than that 
received for exports. In Victoria such matters grading, packing and the actual pro- 
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cess of marketing the product have generally been delegated to merchants approved 
by the marketing authority. 

The most im]X)rtant case of control by a State, though in this case the co-operation 
of the Commonwealth Government was also required, is perhaps that of the Oueens- 
land cane-sugar industry which has since i<)23 been supported by an embargo on 
imports of sugar into Australia and has now in addition an export ciuota under the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1037 ^00,000 metric tons. Control has been in 

operation since the Great War, but the principal measures now alfecting Ihe industr}^ 
were passed subsequently. In JQ23 the price assigned for sugar sold for consumption 
within Australia was raised, and this encouraged so rapid an expansion in production 
that the low returns yielded by exports were seriously reducing the “equalized" 
returns for all sugar. (Ky “equalized “ is meant the average price paid to farmers 
on the basis of the projx)rtion of total output consumed at home and the propor 
tion exported). In Ig2(^ therefore it was decided to restrict ])roduction, and this 
was done by limiting the j)roduction of each area to the highest output in an\' 
year between 1^15 and j(>2(>. vSugar produced in excess of this amount received only 
the export price, which was not sufficiently remunerative to make production profitable. 

In November 1030 an act amending previous acts on this subject abolished 
the system by which fixed quotas were given for a period of years, and granted growers 
and mills the right to ap])eal for an alteration in their quotas, various criteria being 
taken into account in allotting these quotas In particular it u as intended that suffi- 
cient sugar should be produced both to cover internal requirements and to utilize 
the whole of the international export (juota. The act also stipulated that the quotas 
.should ])e allotted in such a way as to j)rovide tor the greatest possible employment 
of labour compatible with fair conditions as to wage.s, etc . and for the distribution 
of vsettlements along the coastal area.s suitable for sugar-cane growing. This lUvSt 
provision is an interesting extension of the policy of (.aicouraging the settlement and 
dcvelo])ment of Northern Oueenslaiid through the expansion of sugar growing (Uie 
of the principal con.si derations influeneing tlu* Commonwealth (h)vernmcnt’s legis- 
lation in favour of the sugar industry 

Soil CoH’^ervation. — In conclusion, mention should be made of the Soil Con.ser- 
vation Act passed in Western Australia in Soil erosion has rc‘aclied serious pro- 

portions in the Commonwealth, and this de])arture is important not only in itself 
but also as a precedent likely to be followed by other States. 

The act sets up a Soil Conser\ation Service under the Ministry of Public WVirks, 
its main functions being research into methods of soil conservation, the sur\ eying and 
invevStigation of land, the drawing uj) of plans for .soil conservation and erosion miti- 
gation, and the supervision and tlie carrying into effecd of such plans, after the.se have 
been approved by the Ministr}'. 

In general the act relies upon the voluntary co-operation ol land-owners, but in 
cases where soil erosion on a ])rivate owner’s land might give rise to datnage to other 
property compulsion may be applied. 

The financing of a land con.servation project may be assumetl entirely by the 
State, or the land-owners may be called upon to contribute part of the cost. The 
Ministry decides whether and in what proportion land-owners must contribute, the 
latter then having right of appeal to the Land and Valuation Court. 

An interesting feature of the act is the power given the State Governor to pur- 
chase or appropriate land for work to be carried out under the Ministry of Public 
Works. Such lands will then be vested in the Ministry, and may be leased out for 
a term not exceeding five years. 


F, (L WKiGLESWORTH. 
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SWITZERLAND 

The Swiss iiioiie}^ market continued steady in Available tunds remained 

hi^^h. 

The cost of livine; ^^eiieral inde'x number (k)2(j - roo) fell sliiihtly in the first 
quarter of from*<S5 in January to 84 in February and March, but rovse aj»ain 

to 85 in April, May, June, July and August. International events then led to increa- 
ses in the prices of foodstuffs, fuels and clothes, shown by a rise hi the general index 
to 86 in September, 87 in October, 88 in November and IJecember, and ()0 in Ja- 
nuary 1040. h'or r()^8 as a whole the average of the general index was 85. 

The index of wholesale prices (foodstuffs, raw materials and other industrial pro- 
ducts) moved to (jo (io2t) 100) in Jjinuary 1040. The movement of the wholesale 
index has been as follows since 1038 ]<)38, 76, January, February, March, April 1039, 
75; May 76. June, July i<)3<>, 75’ Augmst T()3(), 76; September 1030, 83 Since 

the end of December 1038 the index of wholesale prices has risen per cent. 

In i93() 2,870 building permits fewer were supplied than in i()38 This represents 
a decline of 33. f) per cent, and was due to the war 

IndUvStrial activity increased, particularly in the export branches the number 
of fully unemployed showed falls of 7,761 or 15 jier cent, for the average of the period 
January to August, and, in consequence of the mobilization, of 32,263 or 58 per cent 
for vSeptember to December, in comparison with the corresponding ])eriods of 1(^38 

The figure for retail buwsiness was strongly affected in i93() by world jxditical events. 
The hoarding of provisions wvis expressed, some months before the outbreak of war, 
in the form of large increases in retail trade, particularly in foodstuffs, and later, in 
clothing and textile goods The total figure exceeded that of the preceding year 
by 6 7 per cent. 

In r()3() there were 5(^7 declared bankruptcies and 147 approved settlements, against 
832 and 181 respectively^ in 1938 

Imports amounted to [,889 million francs and exports to r,2()<S million francs in 
1039. again.st 1,607 13^7 niillion respectively in 1938 ('). 

The Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ T^nion estimated the gross return from Swiss 
agriculture in 193(1-40 at i,26(> niillion francs, against a figure in the preceding year 
of some 1,296 5 million francs. This is a decline of about 2.1 per cent , and was due 
principally to the lower value of the gross returns from livestock and ('ereal -growing 
farms. 'I'he gross returns from potato-growing and viticulture were greater than in 
> 93 ^- 36 . As the level of farm expen.ses is higher than in the preceding season, the 
net return from Swiss agriculture in j()3<) 40 Avill show' a decline of between 40 and 
50 miliion francs in comparison wdth 1938-39 


External trade. 

Exports of dairy pvodun — At the beginning of 1939 stocks of butter and 
cheese were unusually high. From January to August exports of hard cheese were 
slightly greater than in 1938. At the beginning of September, however they were 
completely suspended, and only after long and difficult negotiations could they gra- 


(q La Vie economique, No. 1 (January i(>4o). 
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dually be resumed. Below are ^iven the quantities exj)ortcd from JamKir\ 1 to October 
31 'll the years 1036, i<)37 ^138 and 1930' 


(Ouiiitals) 




|')17 


I iV) 

Hard cheeses 

. ' H 177 

1 10,307 

1 =>3.850 

t 3 P 9 -'>^ 

Cheese in boxes . 

.... 22 , 5 t 7 

2^,90^ 

31.879 

32, op) 

Condensed milk 

.... p>.m 

3 7,02 T 

50.574 

55. <>05 


For the marketing of Swiss jiroducts, the new confli('t in Kurojie has brought about 
conditions entirely different from those produced ])y the 191 j war, when the countries 
still retained their financial cajiacitv and purchasing jiow^er In the present struggle 
alJiougli food requirements have increased in the ])elligerenl countries, exports of Swiss 
cheese arc impeded liy transport difficulties, the increased cost of transport and higher 
insurance premiums 

An order issued on vSeptember i\ u^3() by the h'ederal Department of Public' 
Economy authorizes the milk and dairy produce supply section of the PVderal War 
Office for Food Supplies to examine demands for cheese exports The only organiza- 
tions authorized to draw^ up these demands are the Swiss Fnion for the Cheese Trade 
and the Federation of vSw’iss Producers of Cheese in Boxes (‘) 

From AugUvSt 26, j()3(> exports of a large number of commodities liave been made' 
subject to permits. The Import and Tvxport Service, which rejdaces the former Import 
Service and forms part of the l)c])artment of Trade controls the issui' of these pcT- 
niits (d 

l.ivcstoik Exports Ivxports of li\estock rosi from ^030 head in 1038 to 7,811 
in 1939, an increase of 58 per cent. The authorities made efforts to stimulate the sale 
of Swiss livestock <vbroad, and with this in view' the Federal Department of Public 
Fcononw issued an order authorizing the federations of stockraising syndicates to 
grant subsidies to exporters of bulls, cowrs and heifers These subsidies are by prefe- 
rence paid at times when suppl> is most plentiful. In agreement with the Department 
of Public Kconomy, the Agricultural Division fixes the ((uantity, both for each parti- 
cular case and in general. The subsidies amount to between 20 and 23 per cent, of 
the purchase price as coiifinncd by the receipt, and must not exceed 280 francs per 
animal, b'xporters of breeding bulls bought on the open market for direct export 
receive a special supplement. Cattle and goats for export, if properly loaded , arc granted 
free carriage by rail to the frontier. All exports of livestoik few which a subsidy has 
been requested are supervised. The federations of stockraismg syuilicatts and the 
offices placed in charge of these operations also superx ise (|ualit\ and price I'lic 
Agricultural Division has a superior right of contnd (q 

Import and export c ntrol On September 22, r()3(> the Federal Coum'i) brougdit 
imports of merchandise under State supervision (■♦). 


(d Rccueil dc lots fcderales. So. 38 (September n, 

{'•*) Recunl dc lois fed^ralcs, No. u (August 29, 19^9) 

( 3 ) Recunl dc lots fcdcralc^, No. 'o (August 9, i9Vfi- 

Recucil dc lois fdddrales, No. \o (Septemtx'v 27, 1939). 
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Import permits — A federal decree of August 25, 1939 orders the Swiss Co-opera- 
tive Society for Cereals and Fodders to supply import permits for wheat and rye 
for millmg to millowners who will be obliged by agreement to form at selected places 
withm the country a permanent reserve of wheat rye and bread flour additional to 
the stocks ordered bv the lav of July 7 1032 on the wheat supply The reserve is 
equal to the average (piantitv of flour marketed in the last five seasons (*) 

Saie'> taxes and 'supplementary duties — A decree of the Federal Council dated 
July 19 1939 makes the folloving alterations to the decree of June 27, 1929 relative 
to the charging of [supplementary duties on food fats ando ils The Swiss Co-operative 
Society for Cereals and Fodders and the imports section of the Department of Public 
Economy arc ordered to charge supplements \arymg between 22 and 55 francs per 
quintal on food oils and fats and on raw materials used in their production For all 
imports exceeding the quantities fixed bv the Department of Public Hcononiy these 
su])plements au increased to betveen 30 and 75 francs per quintal according to the 
lommoditc ('*) 

On July 2t) the Federal Department of Public Hconornv made the follow mg 

changes in the supplementary duties on fodder goods bran 4 so francs per quintal 
maize for feed 5 francs, edible maize 2 50 francs wheat for feed S 50 francs and de- 
natured flour tor livestock 9 50 francs (j) 

On June 29 i93<) au order of the Federal Department of Public Kcononu raised 
the supplemental V duties on imported hay to 2 francs per qumtal On julv 4 1939 
a federal decree imposed a dutv of 50 francs per 100 kilogrammes on apricots not 
imported undei the spec ml permit of the Federal Department of Public Ivcoiiomc ( 4 ) 


Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Sah of III retook To avoid the spread of foot-and-mouth disease fairs and 
livestock niaikets were suspended until the autumn of 193^ A he impossibilitv of 
exporting livestock had unfvirtunate consequences for the autumn fairs However, 
through the leduecd costs of transport and the assistance of the marketing service 
for voung ammils th^ disposal of produee-vielding stock vvitliin the evountrv proved 
easier than 111 Piucs rose steadilv as is shown bv the following figures 


hiriui ( itth Priu'^ 
liitus pel kil >uamiiu Inc wciulit) 



Novembir 

March Scplcinbti 

Noveml 


I 

10)49 


1949 

\ ouiic cows 111 lull turn 

1 45 

i 4 tl 

J 5^ 


Bearing heifers 

I 3 h 

1 40 

1 42 

J 5 T 

Pat heifers piime ejiialiU 

i H 



1 39 

Fat cows prime ciualit-c 

r 0 - 

0 09 

1 06 

I 12 

Fat calve>s prime 

1 82 

1 62 

I 86 

I 96 

Fat pigs 

T 5S 

1 53 

1 63 

I 8 s 


(M Kcciiiii dc lots jtd fcihs ,4 ( Vujifust jt icU)) 

(^) Rtcufil dt lots fidiraU'^ No 27 (Julv n>, igyi) 

( 3 ) Rccueil dc lots federalc', Nci zq (August 2 

( 4 ) Hecucil de Ion federaUs \o 25 (Julv ^ ipio) 
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Despite this slight rallying of prices the market for slaughter stock remained 
somewhat dull. At the l^eginning of the war the provisioning of the troops increased 
the demand for slaughter stock. The fat pig market remained very inactive imtil the 
end of August. In the last four months of the year, the supply having proved insuf- 
ficient, recourse had to be made to imports to avoid too big an increa.se in price 

An order issued by the l^nleral Department of Public Economy on August <>, 
1939^ authorizes the Agricultural Division to pay subsidies to stockraising syndicates 
for bulls bought on the open market and, in exceptional circumstances, after the 
markets are over The bulls must be the property of the stockraising .syiub cates 
The subsidy is payable for bulls under two years of age the good origin of which 
has been attested by a pedigree and productivity certificate and by the metal mark 
The subsidy amounts to 10 per cent of the vSelling price less 500 trancs, and may 
not be under 1 25 francs or over 325 francs per bull. In the moimtain districts it will 
bo increased by 50 per cent, and may not be below 150 francs nor above 450 francs 
per bull. The subsidy for billy goats and rams may not fall below 15 francs nor 
exceed 35 francs per head, while in the mountain districts the lower limit is fixed 
at 22 50 francs and the upper at 50 francs. 

The Confederation also as.sumes responsability for 75 per cent of the cost of the 
internal transport of cattle, sheep and goats bought on the open markets of Thun, 
Rapperswil, Interlaken, Burgdorf, Oensingen and Lausanne, and 50 per cent of these 
costs if the animals are sold during peak periods of marketing. At certain times 
the government will employ subsidies towards reducing the cost of trarrsporting slaimhter 
.sheep from the mountains (’). 

Milk prices - On November 1, t() 3() it became po.ssible to raise the price of 
milk to 20 centimes per kilogramme, as interested circles had been requesting since 
the autumn of 1938 The retail price for consumer’s milk was not changed The 
crisis centime ” paid by farmers to the guarantee fund was on November i, 1939 
lowered from 2 % to i centimes per kilogramme (Federal decree, November 24, 
T939) (=). 

purchase and sale of bread flour. — An order is.sued by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy on August 29, 1939 regulates the purchase and sale of bread 
flour. Millers, wholesale flour merchants and dealers may not supply white, senii- 
white, and wholemeal fiours, semolina, etc., other than to their regular cUvStomers. 
and only when the goods in (piestion are to be used to cover nomial requirements 
They may not be sold to new customers without permission from the wheat admmi 
stration. Wholesalers and dealers in flour must buy their flour from their normal 
suppliers. Purchases in excess of normal requirements are prohibited ("*). 

The milling of wdieat, rye and spelt, and the use of milled products w’ere the .sub- 
ject of a decree by the Federal Council on September 19, 1939. By this decree owuiers 
of commercial mills must produce from the milling of soft wheat, rye, spelt and mix- 
tures of cereals a standardized bread flour, bolted to about 80 per cent. A maximum 
of 5 per cent, of white flour or semolina may be extracted from the milling. 

An order of November 9, 1939 raises this figure to 10 per cent. 


(*) Recueil dc lois fdd^raleSj No. 30 (August 9, 1939). 

(*) Recueil de lois feddrales, No. 49 (November 29, 1939). 

( 3 ) Recueil de lois fdderales, No. 35 (September i, 1939). 

( 4 ) Recueil de lois f Perales, No. 39 (September 20, 1939) and No. 47. 
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Fruit trade, — A decree issued by the Federal Council on September i. 1939, 
authorizes the alcohol monopoly to impose quotas on or restrict the sale of spirits 
to the degree required by the interests of national defence and the supplying of 
indispensable enterprises ('). 

Two decrees of the Federal Council, issued on vSeptember 12, 1939 regulate the 
provisioning of the country with table and cooking fruits and the supply of and duties 
on spirits. The alcohol monopoly pays for stoned fruit brandy 1.60 francs per litre 
on 100 p?r cent, basis free on rail at the station of departure or at the place of 
delivery. 

The Federal War Office for h'ood Supplies issued on September 15, 1939 an order 
by wliich the alcohol monopoly is assigned the direction and supervision, in agreement 
wi h the trade organizations, of the trade in and utilization of fruits. Only holders 
of permits are allowed to trade in fruit (2). 

Potato trade, — By an or !er of vSeptember ii, 1939, issued by the Federal Depart* 
meat of Public Economy, the alcohol monopoly organizes and supervises the potato 
trade. Only persons or establishments who have received permission are authorized 
to buy potatoes from tlic producers for resale. The prices to be paid to producers 
for edible potatoes have been fixed until further notice at ii to 15 francs per 100 
kilogrammes according to the variety and quality (‘^). 

Refutation of the sale of foodstuffs. — The purchase and sale of certain foodstuffs 
was prohibited 01^ August 28, 1939 by an order ivssued by the Federal Department of 
Public Economy. The goods in question are vSugar, rice, legurainosae (peas, beans and 
lentils), food pastes, products with oats, barley, wheaten flour and maize flour as a basis, 
edible fats, clarified butter (excluding fresh, table and cooking butter), frying and salad 
oils, and products of milled cereals. The sale by merchants and private establishments 
and the purchase by individuals and private establishments of these goods is only 
allowed if the persons are furnished with a “ blue " ration card (^). 

On October 17, 1939 a federal decree authorized the Federal Department of Public 
Economy to control the acquisition, production, storing, distribution, sale and pur- 
chase. processing and comsumption of foodstuffs and fodders. The Department may 
take all measures judged necessary to raise the level of imports and production and 
to ensure delivery to merchants, to give an agreed direction to consumption and to 
impose upon consumption restrictions of a general nature, and to ration certain food- 
stuffs imported or produced in Switzerland (s). 

Sugar, rice, food pastes, leguminosae, flour and semolina from breadmaking cereals 
or maize, inclu4ing wheat flakes, products from oats and barley, edible fats, edible 
oils and clarified butter have been rationed .since October 30, 1939 (^). 

Regulation of prices. — To prevent an unjustified rise in the cost of living, faci- 
litate the market’s adjustment to the economic situation and ensure regular supplies 
to the market, the Department of Public Economy was authorized by a federal decree 


(q Recuetl de lots fdderales. No. 35 (September i, 1939). 

(*) Recuetl de lots federates, No. 39 (September 20, 1939). 

( 3 ) Recueil dc lots fdderales, No. 38 (September 13, 1939). 

( 4 ) Recueil de lots fdddrales, No. 33 (August 29, 1939). 

( 5 ) Recueil dc lois fddSrales, No. 43 (October 18, 1939). 

(^) Recueil de lots fdddrales, No. 44 (October 20|^i939). 
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of September i, 193Q to regulate the prices of goods, house rents and farm rents, 
rates and charges of every type except transiport, which operates under a special con- 
cession, to stop all commercial transactions of a speculative nature (cornering, usury, 
profiteering, chain trading, etc.), and, if necessary, to prepare inventories of, confiscate 
or expropriate foods (*) 

Provistomvg of the country with indispensable goods — Bytlie administrative ordei 
I 6 of the federal law of April i, 1938 for ensuring the provisioning of the countr} 
with indispensable commodities, the directors of firms producing or trading in indi- 
spensable goods, must so order and direct their establishments as to preserve their 
productive or selling capacity even in time of economic blocade or war For this 
purpose directors of firms must hold in rCvServe at least normal quantities of all pro- 
ducts in which they deal, and also of raw and supplementary materials (*) 

Measures relating to agricultural production. 

The year 1939 was one of heavy rainfall The damp weather and lack of sun- 
shine seriously affected the yield from crops and obstructed the work of preparing the 
soil Hail storms were frequent Fodders were plentiful but with a low nutritional 
content The yield from cereals, which were affected by rusts, smuts and take-all, 
was between 20 and 30 per cent below that in 1938 The potato crop was very 
small and recourse had to be had to imports Internal potato prices rose from 7-10 
francs per quintal in 1038 to 12-15 francs in 1939 The fruit harvest was also very 
unsatisfactory and sold at high prices The vine yield in French Switzerland, however, 
was good and justified the hopes placed on it at the beginning of the year 

Increase in pig population — On October 3, 1939 the Federal Council Lssued a 
decree authorizing pig breeders and fatteners to increase the number of their pigs 
beyond the fixed quota, on condition that they employed only home-produced fodders 
Import duties on pigs of more than 60 kilogrammes live weight were reduced from 
50 to 20 francs per head ( 3 ) 

Utilization of land — On October 20, 1939 the Federal Department of Public 
Kconomy was authorized, by a decree of the Federal Council, to regulate the utiliza 
tion of cultivable lands. It may order farms to change over to a different branch 
of production and arrange for uncultivated land to be farmed (4) 


Social policy. 

Workers’ allowances. — A federal decree of December 20, 1939 regulates provi- 
sionally the payment of allowances for workers retained under arms Those having 
a right to this allowance are mobilized persons who before being called upon for 
active service were bomid by an engagement of public or pri\ ate law , and persons w^ho, 


(q Recuetl de lots f^ddreUes, No. 36 (September 5, 1Q39) 

(®) Recuetl de lots fdddreUes, No. 31 (August 16, 1939). 

( 3 ) Recuetl de lots fdddrales, No. 41 (August 4, 1939). 

( 4 ) Recuetl de lots fdddrales, No. 44 (October 25, 1939). 
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though not employed at the time of entering upon active service, had been employed 
for a period of not less than 150 days during the preceding 12 months. The allowances 
amount to 2.90 francs for persons living in the country and 3.75 francs for those liv- 
ing in towns. A supplement is also paid for each child of from 1 to 1.80 francs 
according as they are domiciled in the country or town and whether it is the first 
child or not {^). 

J. Deslarzes 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


Degon, Madeleine- Le credit agricole Preface by Gaetan Pirou, Professor of 
the Faculty of Taw in the University of Paris Work awarded a prize by the Aca- 
demic des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Paris, Idbrairie du Recueil vSirey, 1939 

The author opens with an historical mtroduction and then proceeds in the first 
part to a study of the nature, forms and origins of agricultural credit Agricultural 
credit must be adapted to the chaiacteristic features of agricultural production, to 
the slow rate at which working capital is reconstituted, to the uncertain nature of 
the return, to the scattered positions of the farms and to the fact that these must 
inevitably be remote from tlie money market Credit co-o])eration combines the 
advantages of decentralized organization, a low rate of interest and a system of 
repayments which can easily be adjiLsted to the conditions of production The 
less organized has credit co-operation been, the more actively has the State intervened 
in the field of agricultural credit. In the two succeding parts the authoi describes in 
detail the organization of agricultural credit in various countries, concentrating in 
particular on France 

In face of the depression, agricultural credit ix)licy in France did not differ greatly 
from that followed in the majority of l^uropean countries, being characterized by 
such features as the restriction of production credits in favour ot sales credits, and 
the extension of social credit bringing with it the centralization of agricultural credit 
organizations to facilitate State control It is jx)iiited out that the development of 
agricultural credit in France, its post-war prosperity and the nature of the difficulties 
encountered during the depression all go to show that its existence depends in large 
measure upon the financial assistance which the juiblic authorities are in a position 
to give. 

The author hopes that agricultural credit policy will attempt to harmonize private, 
collective and public action. 


G. C 


GriBaudi, Dino. Ambtenie fisidgeografico ed ampiezza della propnetd ternera con 
particolare nguardo alVItaha Saggio di Geografia Agrana. Torino, G B. Paravia &- C., 
1939, 264 pp. 

This book is a study of the size of agricultural holdings in Italy in relation to 
climate, soil and geomorphology, with emphasis on the geological basis. As the 
author ix)ints out, much of the traditional treatment of problems of land tenure 
has tended to a somewhat abstract antithesis of large and small holdings. A con- 
crete discussion on the basis of geographical reality, singularly free of bias towards 
any particular size of holding, is therefore very welcome, even though the author 
severely limits himself to the above-mentioned features of the landscape, natural 
or cultural. (*) 


(*) Recueil de lots fiderales, No. 52 (December 20, 1939) 
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Adopting the tripartite division of the Italian catasto agrano into Mountain, Hill, 
and Plain — the first two each making up two fifths of the total area and the last 
one fifth — Professor Gribaiidi sets the prevailing size of farm unit and size of agri- 
cultural property in relation to the typical conditions. 

The Mountain presents an upper zone of pasture and forest, in which collective 
syvStems, necessary for the conservation of the latter, have survived, and a lower 
zone, in which agriculture requires strenuous labour and the* land has been greatly 
subdivided so that risks are partly met by wide dispersion of parcels. 

The mountain lands of the Apennines have a much higher percentagi* undei 
sown crops than the Italian slopes of the Alps. In the northern half of the Apen- 
nines the relatively great variety and interpenetration of geological and vegetal zones 
enables the holding to includt‘ within a more restricted radius a share of each of 
the more important land-use categories. The relief and climate of the southern half 
of the Apennines, on the other hand, favoured the dominance of the latifondo over 
large areas; deforestation, especially in Calabria and vSicily, reduced the naturally 
poor feed re.sources and forced the small holder to rely more on short-term leases of 
parcels from the latifoudo and on share cropping 

Adopting a morphological definition of the hill lands, the author demonstrates 
how their geological youth, land forms and climate have favoured the cultivation of 
woody crops, especially vines— in themselves practically an index of the upper limit 
of the hill land — and drouglit-resisting cereals, with terracing or other systematization 
of the land In size of private properties, as in proportion of area under sown crops, 
the hill lands of Northern and Central Italy are intermediate between Plain and 
Mountain. Variety of conditions and crops makes the Hill especially suitable for 
small-scale mixed croppmg, with autonomy in food and fairly steady income, while 
the morphology and the edaphic and climatic conditions mean absorption of the 
f^i family in the Imsiness of getting good unit-yields. 

The chapters devoted to the Plain are naturally concerned mainly with the Pa- 
dano-vt“netian plain, on which soils and plentiful irrigation water favour large holdings 
on much of the area I'lie author devotes considerable space to an analysis of the 
conditions in the irrigated and unirrigated sections, especially in Tombardy. 

The limitations Professor (kibaucli has set liimself b)’ discussing only one aspect 
of agricultural geography, namely, size of holdings, and that only in relation to a 
restricted group of geographic factors, unfortunately do not always allow him to 
present <1 living picture of that interpenetration of land and people which is, as he 
recognizes in his preface, so intimate in Italy. As he indicates in his subtitle, however, 
the work is of a tentative character and as such is to be welcomed as an exploration 
in a field of .studv in which tuuch survev work .still nmiahis to be done. 

C. J P. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the first quarter of 1940 (*). 

Appraisai, journal. Published... by the American institute of real estate appraisers 
of the National association of real estate boards. [Chicago], v. 7, n® 2 (1939)-, 
trim., $5.00. [Formerly: “The Journal of the American institute of real 
estate appraisers of the National a.ssociation of real estate boards ”]. 

Banco de la Nacion argentina. Revista del Banco de la Nacion argentina. Buenos 
Aires, v. i (1938)-, trim. 


(*) List Of abbreviations : biliebd. (biweekly), bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months), 
d^c. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular), 
mens, (monthly); no. (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (i)er annum); (|. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (sc- 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] arc given translations and explanatory notes not appeal me lu 
the title of the review. 
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BeL('.ique. Ministers de 1’ agriculture Bulletin du Ministere de 1’ agriculture... 
Partie adnmnstrativc. Bruxelles, (193^)-, itt. 

Belgique. Ministere de ragriculture. Bulletin du Ministoe de ragriculturc... 
Partie ccononnque. Bruxelles, (1939)- 

Biraianie. Department of agriculture. Markets section Imlletin. Kangoon, Supdt. 
govt, printing and stationary, (1939)-, irr. Variable price per no 

BoLETIN estadistico. Dircccion general de estadistiea, ivSan Salvador], no. lu (Juil- 
let IQ37)-, trim [Mimeographed] 

Br^:sil. Conselho federal de com^rcio exterior. Boletim de informa^'oes do Consellio 
federal de comercio exterior. Rio de Janeiro, v. 2 (i939)'-> 

BritIvSII Hmitkk review; organ of the British Imipire league. London, v. i8 (Oct. 
1937)- , trim. IS. 6f/. 

Buicnos Aires. Instituto de economia y legislacion rural. LPublicacionJ. |Biienos 
Aires, (1939)-, irr. (Univer.sidad de Buenos Aires Facultad de agronomia y 
veterinaria). 

Commission internationale de rembellisstment de la vie rurale. Bulletin de la Com- 
mission internatioiiale de rembellisscment de la vie rurale. Louvain, no. i 
irr. [Text in various languages'. 

CoNFiiDitRATioN iiatioiialc des commerces et des industries de ralinientation, 
Paris. Bulletin de la Confederation nationale des commerces et des industries 
de ralinientation. Paris, (1939)-, bimestr. 

Deutsche Hoizwirtschaft fruher « Der ITolzmarkt », Pachblatt der Wirtschaftsgruppe 
vSageindustrie. Berlin, v. 57 (1940)-, q. KM. 24.-- hit; RM. 42.- etr 

Kstadi'STIca y censos. Dircccion general de estadistiea. (jnito, v. i (Mars 1939)-, 
mens. [Mimeographed]. 

PAimenTo y agricultura. San Salvador, v. r (Nov. 193^8)-, irr 

INFORMACIONES vSociales, organo de la Caja nacional de segnro social del I’ern. {Liina|, 
V. 2 (1938)-, mens. 

International journal of agrarian affairs Oxford, Oxford universit} press, v. i 
(1939/40)-, irr. 35. ()d, par fasc. 

Internationale genossenschaftliche Rundschau; Organ des Iiiteriiationalcn Genos- 
senschaftsbundcs. London, v. 32 (1039)-, mens. 

Journal of coconut industries. Colombo, Ceylon coconut board, v. i (sept. 1937)-, trim. 

Labor bulletin. Division of labor statistics. Departnunt of labor. Manila, Philip- 
pines, V. I (Mai 1938)“, mens. 

Pan American Union. Commodities of commerce scries Washington, no 1 (1934)-, irr. 

Problemi e inforniazioni sociali. Rcma, v. i (1939)-, mens. L. 45.- hit.; L .90.- etr. 

Rassegna di scritti ceoriomicoagrari. Rcma, [v. i] (Oct. 1939)-, irr., L. 3,50 p. fasc. 

Revista de fomento. Mhiisterio de fomento. [Caracas], Scrvicio de publicacicnes, 
V. 2 (Dec. 1938)-, mens. 

Rivista cli sociologia. Milano, Istituto tipografico editoriale, v. 9 {1938)-, trim. 
L. 75.- hit.; L. 80.- ctr.; [Text in various languages]. 

vSocietE d’economie politique de Belgique. Comjites-reiidus des travaux de la Soci^te 
d’economie politique de Belgique. Bruxelles, (1939)-, mens. [Title changes]. 

Trade and information report. [Belize], British Honduras, Juhi 1937-, trim. 

Trade of Southern Rhodesia with countries overseas, the Union of South Africa and 
NorthernRhodesia. Department of statistics, Salisl ury, Jiuii i()38-,trim L. i.o.o. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deiristituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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Summary VII Effect of General Economic Conditions on Igvicultuie — VHT Principal 
Crops — IX ^tockrai'^an^ — X I'uture Prospect's of A ^ricultuie in the Andean Countries 


VII. — Effect of General Economic Conditions on Agriculture. 

The most important crops for these countries are those supplying goods 
required for home consumption. Their importance which arises largely from 
natural factors such as the difficulties of transport, is enhanced by the protective 
measures taken by the governments. Thus these home-grown agricultural 
products are completely protected from foreign competition in the mountainous 
region and to a lesser extent also in the coastal areas through import duties 
and the high cost of transporting goods from abroad. Vegetal products consist 
mostly of wheat and wheat flour, barley, rice, potatoes and sometimes maize, 
and are sufficiently protected as also are the chief animal products. 

The cost of living, which varies considerably from one place to another 
owing to differences in natural conditions, transport costs and standards of 
living, shows even wider divergences from one country to another on account 
of the substantial differences existing between the general economic conditions 
in each country. These conditions have a decisive effect on the cost of pro- 
duction of export goods. 

P^xcept in the low-lying eastern region and in some of the coastal districts 
the cost of living of the peasants of a given country is usually found to be 
lower in places situated nearer the markets than in places distante from them 
and in areas with a cool climate than in areas with a hot climate. 

While the peasants' cost of living within each of these countries differs con- 
siderably from place to place — sometimes in the ratio of i to 4 — these varia- 
tions are even more marked between the five republics, rising to a ratio of i 
to 10 and over. With such wide differences in the cost of living within the 
same country it obviously becomes very difficult to draw up anything in the 
nature of a comparative scale indicating the differences in the cost of living 
for the peasants in each of the five republics considered as a whole. 

It may, however, be said that in general the cost of living of the peasants 
tends to increase to a greater of lesser degree as one goes from Ecuador to Bo- 
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livia, from Peru to Colombia and from Colombia to Venezuela. In the last 
mentioned country the cost of living is indeed so high it would be difficult to 
find another tropical country where life is so expensive. 

As regards the effects of the price level on agriculture, in the case of goods 
destined for home consumption a high level of prices would normally tend 
to encourage imports and thus react adversely on home production; but such 
unfavourable consequences can easily be avoided by increasinjg the duties on 
the imports of the competing foreign products. In the case of export goods, 
on the other hand, the evils of high prices can only be met by recourse to the 
reduction or abolition of internal taxes and to the lowering of freight rates; 
should these measures prove insufficient to prevent farmers from neglecting 
export crops, the only remaining* remedy is to establish export prices such as 
not only enable farmers to avoid losses but also offer them a small profit. This 
policy has been adopted for some years now in Venezuela to prevent the com- 
plete disappearance of the coffee and cacao plantations. 

Exports from Bolivia consist almost entirely and from Venezuela mainly 
of mineral products. The two coimtries also resemble one another in having 
a favourable balance of payments, although Bolivia’s balance is less great than 
Venezuela’s as Bolivia is burdened with a large foreign debt and her currency 
is greatly devaluated. Bolivia’s position is also less happy than Venezuela’s 
in that the government revenue is lower than in Venezuela and the standard 
of living among the Bolivian workers and peasants, mostly Indians, is much 
below that of the Venezuelan workers and peasants. As regards agricultural 
exports, these in the case of Bolivia are limited to coca leaves sent to Argen- 
tina for consumption in the frontier provinces where the high cost of transport 
prevents competition from Peruvian coca leaves. 

Venezuela, on the other hand, has a very favourable balance of payments, 
her currency has maintained its gold value, fiscal revenues are very high because 
of the petrol tax, there is no national debt, the standard of living among the 
peasants is much higher and there are only a few inhabitants of Indian race. 
Coffee and cacao, although they only represent a small percentage of total 
Venezuelan exports, are nevertheless of considerable value in proportion to the 
total agricultural output of the country, so that if these .two exports were to 
be eliminated the national economy would certainly be seriously affected. Ve- 
zuela’s cacao and coffee have, of course, to compete on the world market "with 
those of other countries better suited by nature for the production of such crops. 

The value of Peru’s mineral and agricultural exports is well-balanced, the 
cost of living is not excessive, and the natural conditions on the coast are very 
favourable to the cultivation of cotton and sugar cane. These two products 
are indeed cultivated for export almost exclusively in the coastal region, where 
very progressive methods of farming have been adopted, with the result that 
very high yields and crops of excellent quality are obtained. 

In Ecuador agricultural products represent over 50 per cent, of the coun- 
try’s exports. Fifteen years ago cacao alone provided over 50 per cent, of 
the total exports, but as a result of “ witches' brooms ”, production has fallen off 
and the average exports for the six year|^^from 1932 to 1937 reached only half 
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this figure, the situation being, of course, aggravated by the world economic 
crisis. The devaluation of the currency and the reduced purchasing power of 
the inhabitants have lowered the standard of living and reduced the cost of 
production of home-produced goods. 

In Colombia coffee planting has made rapid progress and during the past 
25 years this product has been the principal item of export, representing 72.9 
per cent, of total exports in 1933. Although coffee exports have been steadily 
increasing in quantity their percentage in the total value of exports has declined 
slightly in recent years owing to the increased exports of petroleum and gold. 
Even so, however, coffee remains the predominant item in Colombian trade. 
It has been observed that the price of coffee and the quantity exported have a 
decisive effect on the selling price of national products within the home market 
to such an extent that about 90 per cent, of the cost of living in Colombia is 
based on the price of coffee. This connection between the cost of living and 
the price of coffee tends to reduce the cost of production of this product almost 
in proportion to the fall in the market price, with results very favourable to the 
producers and to the future prospects of this crop. 

It should also be noted that the gold value of the Colombian currency 
has dropped to about the same extent as the selling price of coffee, wliile its 
purchasing power within the country has remained practically unchanged. This 
factor is very important, even* if one takes account of the recent trade de- 
pression which also, although only to a slight extent, produced the same mo- 
netary phenomenon. 

There is, nevertheless, something precarious in a situation where both home 
and foreign trade are so largely dependent on the output and price of a single 
agricultural commodity, the production of which may at any time be largely 
wiped out by the appearance of some unexpected or incurable disease. That 
such a danger is by no means purely imaginary is shown by the case of the 
cacao plantations in Ecuador which have been seriously damaged by “ witches’ 
brooms " and by the story of arabica coffee in Asia, where almost all the plan- 
tations disappeared at the end of last century owing to the invasion of Hemi- 
leia vastatrix. 

There remains to be considered another point of a more general character, 
namely that as regards the exporting of agricultural produce the tropical coun- 
tries of the Andes stand at a disadvantage relative to most tropical countries 
outside the Americas in that the costs of production in the former are higher. 
The reasons for this are: — 

(a) The higher cost of undertaking any enterprise, owing to the very 
high rates of interest resulting from the shortage of capital, and to the rates 
of wages, which, although low enough in themselves, are yet superior to those 
paid in most other tropical countries. 

(b) The higher freight rates due to the mountainous territory traversed 
and to the fact that some of the farming areas are at a great distance from 
the sea. 

(c) The lack of home markets where a part of the exportable products 
can be sold under the protection of customs tariffs. Such a guaranteed market 
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often provides a very useful basis of sure profit and to some extent serves in 
place of an export bonus, the profits derived from the home markets making 
it possible and even profitable for produceis to sell their goods on foreign markets 

at prices, if necessary, even below their costs of production. 

This explains to some extent why the tropical countries in the Andes are 
unable to export a greater variety and larger quantities of tropical agricultural 
products. 

In order to compete on the world market with products from the tropical 
colonies, agricultural exports from the Andean countries must be confined to: 

(a) products which can be obtained under advantageous ecological con- 
ditions as regards both quality and quantity, e. g. coffee in Colombia, cotton and 
sugar in Peru, 

(d) perishable foodstuffs which, in view of the short distance separating 
the place of cultivation from the consumers' market, can be put on these markets 
in excellent condition e. g. bananas from Colombia and Ecuador. 

VIII . - Principal Crops. 

Cereals. — With the exception of small quantities of rice exported from 
Ecuador, the cereals produced are used exclusively for home consumption. 
Indeed all five republics import wheat and wh%at flour and barley, and except 
for Ecuador all import rice. The cereals other than maize are each protected by 
fairly high tariffs, but a large percentage of imported cereals is consumed in 
the regions along the coast and navigable rivers in the lower eastern area, 
owing to the distance from the centres of home production. 

As in the case of other crops exact up-to-date statistics for cereals are lacking 
on account of the absence of adequate land surveys. It may, however, be said 
that at least one third of the cultivated area, not including grazing land, is sown 
to cereal crops and their relative importance may also be judged. 

Matze is the only cereal indigenous to the country. It can be cultivated 
even at an altitude of 3,000 metres provided there be no risk of frost, and is 
certainly the cereal most widely grown and most generally used in human diet, 
not to speak of its use for feeding livestock, and especially pigs and poultry. 

Maize cannot be kept for long in the hot and temperate areas as it is liable 
to damage by weevils, but it can easily be obtained all the year round from other 
regions where, owing to the variations in climate, the harvest occurs at different 
periods. 

Some wheat is grown in all parts of the cold region with average rain-fall 
and in the arid and semi-arid regions, but in the last- mentioned areas irrigation 
IS almost always used; this crop grows best where the average temperature lies 
between 14^ and 180 C. 

The yield per hectare is low and varies much from year to year. There are 
several reasons for this, but the main one is that the crop is liable to attack from 
various types of rust; furthermore the quality is very variable, especially that of 
"soft wheats. Output is almost always lower than demand and the five republics 
all import this cereal. 
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All that has been said in connection with wheat applies also to bat ley, but 
the area sown to the latter crop is smaller. 

Rice, which is much more widely used as a foodstuff by the inhabitants of 
the hot and temperate areas than wheat and wheat products, is only grown in 
regions where the average temperature does not fall below 21° C, principally along 
the coast. The yield is satisfactory and the crop, except in the case of moun- 
tain rice, can be grown fairly successfully theroughout the whole >ear, although 
it is sought to bring in the harvest during the driest and hottest periods. Rice 
is cultivated as a perennial in Colombia in the hot and rainy region known as 
the “ Valle del Cauca”. An average of five crops is obtained every two years in 
this area, without resowing or ploughing; and no attempt is made to make 
harvesting coincide with the dry season. The second crop is often more abun- 
dant than the first. 

The rice yield per hectare is very variable but as a rule satisfactory, although 
lower than that obtained in countries where conditions are more favourable. 

Legumes are grown practically everywhere for human consumption, but 
almost always in small quantities. The most extensively cultivated, in order 
of importance, are: broad beans grown in the cold regions, French beans grown 
everywhere as long as there is no danger of white frosts, peas in the temperate 
region; lentils and chick peas wherever the average temperature is between ib® 
and 20° C. 

Tubers. — The tubers most widely grown and consumed are the potato 
among the inhabitants of the cold regions and manioc among the inhabitant^ of 
the temperate and hot regions. 

Potatoes can be quite successfully grown in the hot and temperate areas, but 
the areas of greatest production are the cold or very cold regions, generally, how- 
ever, excluding districts subject to frequent frosts The crop is particularly im- 
portant in those regions where it is too cold for the cultivation of maize. How^- 
ever, frosts in the very cold regions and mildew' in tlie more temperate areas 
often damage or even destroy the potato crop, and sometimes both frost and 
mildew attack the crop in the same place. 

Except in the low-lying parts of the eastern region, the sweet varieties of 
manioc are preferred. The plant is grown in the hot and tempeiate areas and, 
as it does not require much rain, a satisfactory output can be obtained without 
irrigation; manioc can be left in the ground for several months after it is fully 
ripe. The starch obtained from this tuber is used for human consumption and, 
very occasionally, for industrial purposes. 

Other tubers cultivated are the “ulluco” [Ullucus tuber osus Caldas) and the 
oca'* [Oxalis tuberosa Molina) in the regions with an average temperature varying 
between 10® and 140C., andthe “ arracacha" (Arracacha xantorrhiza Bancr.) which 
is extensively cultivated in Colombia in areas with an average temperature varying 
between 140 and 20° C. 

The sweet potato {Ipomoea batatas Lamk) is widely grown in the hot and 
temperate regions, while yams are grown in the hot regions* 


Be* 4 ingl. 
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Tubers belonging to the Aroideae family, Colocasia and Xanthosoma species, 
as well as other more uncommon varieties, are grown in the regions of heavy 
rainfall. 

As their nutritive value is small and they are not worth the payment of heavy 
freight rates these tubers are all consumed in the producing country at a short 
distance from the centre of production. 

Quinoa. — “ Quinoa " (Chenopodium quinoa Wild) is frequently grown by the 
peasants in the cold regions of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador and in the depart- 
ment of Narino in Southern Colombia. 

Bananas, — The banana is cultivated throughout the hot and temperate 
regions, and one rarely comes across a farm or even some wretched hut surrounded 
by a small piece of land which does not boast a few banana trees. The most 
widely cultivated variety is the Musa paradisiaca. When picked before it is 
ripe, the fruit is cooked; sometimes the fruit is eaten fried, and in this case the 
bananas are gathered when almost ripe and allowed to finish ripening in some 
place sheltered from the rain. — The Musa sapientum is eaten raw or fried when 
already ripe, but is not so widely grown for home consumption; it is, however, the 
only species grown for export, the “ Gros Michel" variety being the favourite. 
The Musa cavendishii Earn is also cultivated but over a much smaller area. 
Musa paradisiaca and Musa sapientum are also planted for temporary and even 
for permanent shade on the cacao and coffee plantations. 

Bananas have been grown in the department of Magdalena near the port 
of Santa Marta for some thirty years; as the rainfall is insufficient the plantations 
are always irrigated. This crop, which showed very marked progress at the out- 
set, is now going through a period of stagnation which may last a long time. 

About ten years ago Ecuador began to export bananas grown along her 
coast to Peru, Chile and even to the Pacific coast of the United States of America. 

Average Annual Banana Exports from Colombia and Ecuador, 

(Hundred metric tons) 


Colombia Kcuador 

1928-32 1,822 1 31 

1933*37 ^>500 247 (no figures for 1937) 

i93« L959 — 

Sugar cane. — Sugar cane is widely cultivated in the hot and temperate 


regions, both for sugar manufacture and for the preparation of alcoholic drinks; 
it is also used, but on a much smaller scale, for fodder and for the extraction 
of fuel alcohol. 

Exports of sugar from Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, previously small 
and showing wide fluctuations from year to year, have now practically ceased 
owing to the unfavourable conditions ruling on the sugar market. 

Peru continues to export most of the’ sugar produced along the coastal 
region, but the area planted has been much reduced during the past few years, 
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sugar being often replaced by cotton and rice. However, sugar is still of impor- 
tance in the departments of Lambayeque and La Libertad where half the cul- 
tivated area is under sugar cane; the output ot these two departments indeed 
represents more than 8o per cent, of the total output of the country, the yield 
amounting to over lo metric tons per hectare. 

Average Annual Sugar Exports from Peru. 

(Hundred metric tons) 


3 - 3 -:-: 

^ 933-37 3--:S9 

IQ3‘^ •:,494 

In all these countries from 5 to 15 cuttings are obtained as a rule; and ex- 
cept in the areas of average rainfall lying between Lat. 5^ N. and Lat. 130 S., 
the crop can be cut at any time of .the year, although the dry season is the 
best period. 

Hitherto brown sugar has been preferred for home consumption, being 
sold in various shapes weighing anything from a few hundred grammes to 
several kilogrammes; now, however, the inhabitants are gradually coming to 
prefer white sugar. 

A large number of small plantations produce only brown sugar and some 
of them have had to stop planting sugar cane; it seems unlikely, however, that 
white sugar will completely replace brown sugar even in the distant future. 

Coffee. — The agricultural product supplying the greatest volume of ex- 
ports is coffee. It is cultivated in the region of heavy rainfall, where the cli- 
mate is hot or temperate, but an average annual temperature under 230 C. is 
necessary if the crop is to be plentiful and in particular if the quality is to 
be good. 

It is not possible to state the maximum and minimum quantities of rain 
required annually for the coffee crop, because there are other important factors 
affecting the growth of this plant, such as soil, gradient, humidity, average tem- 
perature and the distribution of the rainfall through the year. If the dry 
season lasts more than 5 months, which is not uncommon north of Lat. 6^ N., 
the crop will certainly be well below the average; this is the most usual cause 
of the variations occurring from year to year in the Venezuelan coffee crop. 

Excessive rains may affect the crop unfavourably as they encourage fungus 
diseases; fertilization of the flowers also becomes more difficult and the branches 
become covered with moss and lichen. 

All the coffee plants grown in these countries belong to the arabica species, 
since the climatic conditions are suitable (especially where the average tempera- 
ture is below 230 C.) for the production of the quality called “ suave ” or sweet. 
This is the type of coffee most in demand on world markets today; it must be 
very carefully prepared for sale and, above all, the cherries must be quite ripe 
before being picked. 
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The possibility of producing a high grade coffee has been the chief factor 
contributing to the steady expansion of coffee cultivation in Colombia: 


Average Annual Coffee Exports 
from Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 

(Thousands of 6o kg sacks) 



Venezuela 

Colombifl 

Ecuador 

Peru 

1920-25 . . 

821 

1,963 

76 

I 6 

1926-31 .... 

«33 

2,740 

128 

15 9 



794 

3 - 57 ^ 

193 

463 



^55 

4,229 

228 

41 0 


Venezuelan coffee exports, after remaining stationary for about fifty years, 
are now showing signs of falling off as the above figures show. At the same 
time Colombia, which fifty years ago did not export even a third of the quan> 
tity exported by Venezuela, came to export more than the latter about twenty 
years ago, and during the past three years (1936 to 1939) she has been exporting 
four times as much coffee as Venezuela. 

The principal reasons governing these different trends in the coffee exports 
of these two countries whose climates are equally favourable to the produc- 
tion of high grade coffee are as follows: — 

(a) All the Venezuelan coffee-producing regions are near the sea and 
transport facilities towards foreign markets have for long been excellent. The 
Colombian coffee-producing areas, on the other hand, are situated further from 
the sea — except for the Cucuta district on the Venezuelan frontier — and as nav- 
igation on the Magdalena was very costly fifty years ago, no railway and no 
road for wheeled traffic existed on the Pacific side, and the Panama Canal had 
not been built, it was impossible to export coffee on profitable terms. Condi- 
tions altered completely though gradually as a result of improvements in steam 
navigation on the Magdalena, the opening of the Panama Canal, and the con- 
struction of railways and roads for vehicles in the country itself. 

(b) The area of land suitable for the production of coffee in Colombia 
is ten times larger than in Venezuela, and since the latter has been growing 
coffee in fairly large quantities for a long time, there is now little new land avail- 
able for this crop. 

(c) Until the end ot last century the coffee produced in Colombia was 
grown as a rule on plantations with over 20,000 trees and employing paid 
workers. Conditions have now altered and the census taken in 1932 by the 
“ Federacion Nacional de Cafeteros shows that out of 149,348 plantations 
only 2,871 contained over 20,000 trees. Since then the percentage of small 
plantations has probably increased still further, and more than half the coffee 
at present produced in Colombia is grown by small-holders employing only 
members of the family for the preparation of the land, while even children are 
employed for picking the coffee, which is the most expensive part of the work 
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as only ripe cherries are picked. The small coffee planter grows other crops 
as well, either for his own food or for sale. These factors have together led to 
a noticeable reduction in the cost of producing coffee in Colombia. In X'ene- 
zuela, on the other hand, most of the coffee is produced on plantations with over 
20,000 trees. 

(d) In the main Colombian coffee sells at a higher price as it is prepared 
by the wet method, while most of the Venezuelan coffee is prepared by the 
dry method. The Venezuelan Government has started a campaign to stimulate 
the general adoption of the former method. 

[e] The falling-off in the Venezuelan coffee output is due not only to 

the above causes but also— and perhaps indeed principallv — to the extremely 
high cost of production resulting from the high cost of living, the reasons for 
which have already been explained. To prevent coffee and cocoa cultivation 
from being neglected, the government has been compelled to offer large bonuses 
for exports of these two products; and a sum of 22 bolivars, / 9 , 7.10 

(U. S. A.), per quintal of 46 kilogrammes of coffee, equivalent to almost three- 
(juarters of the sale price of the Venezuelan product on the world market, is 
})aid. The government has also appropriated the sum of 5 million bolivars 
to he used for making loans to planters lacking credit. 

Coffee exports from Ecuador have almost tripled during the past 15 years, 
this would appear to be due to the decrease in the cacao crop which has fallen 
off rapidly since 1923, and which was reduced by over one half in the space 
of three years through the “ witches’ brooms” disease. Most of the coffee planta- 
tions in this country either border on, or are combined witli the cacao planta- 
tions, and cacao producers have consequently increased their coffee output, or 
have started growing this crop in addition to cacao, in order thus to balance 
their budgets and cover the heavy deficits resulting from tlie loss of more than 
half their cacao crop. 

Ivcuador’s exports of coffee are sold on the world market at much the 
same average price as Rio No. 7. The coffee for export is grown in the hot 
region (average temperature 25® C.); it is picked in the same way as in Brazil, 
i. e. without selecting the ripe cherries, and is prepared by the dry method. 
In spite of this coffee growing is still profitable in Ecuador, due to the low cost 
price which is the result partly of the methods adopted for picking and prepara- 
tion but mainly of the low cost of living. 

Although fifteen years ago Peru exported only a few thousand sacks of 
coffee from 1936 to 1938 an annual average of 45,000 sacks was exported. It 
would appear that the increase in output is due in part to the decrease in 
coca exports, which induced producers to turn to coffee growing, since the 
most important centres for producing this crop are those where coca is grown. 

Bolivia also grows coffee in the coca area, but only for home consumption, 
since the cost of transport is too high to make this product a profitable export 
item; very small quantities are, however, exported to the northern provinces 
of Argentina. 

Cacao. — Colombia, Peru and Bolivia all grow a certain amount of cacao, 
but the quantities produced are not sufficient to meet internal requirements. 
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Average Annual Cacao Exports from Venezuela and Ecuador. 
(Hundred metric tons) 



Venezuela 

Ecuador 

1908-13 

158 

31 1 (5 years) 

I9I4-J9 

.83 

422 

1920-25 . . . . . . . 

205 

386 

I926-S1 . 

^75 

202 

1932-37 

159 

177 

I93S 



184 


Venezuela has for long been exporting this product, the trend of the exports 
having been much the same as that of coffee — stationary for a long period 
followed by a slight decline in recent years and for the same reasons. 

As has already been said, exports from Ecuador fell off rapidly as a result 
of attacks by the “witches’ brooms”, which has caused and is still causing serious 
damage. No means of combating this disease has as yet been found. 

Coca. — Most of the inhabitants of the Indian race are accustomed to 
chew coca leaves which they mix with lime, ashes, honey and other condiments. 
They find that the alkaloid extracted from chewing coca leaves mixed with 
lime or ashes acts as a stimulant and also as a means of satisfying hunger. Thus 
coca chewers only eat twice a day, about seven in the morning and the same 
time in the evening; they chew coca leaves three or four times during the day. 

The climatic conditions required for growing coca are similar to those re- 
quired for the coffee crop, and as a rule plantations of the two products are 
found side by side. 

Colombia and Ecuador produce sufficient quantities of this product to sa- 
tisfy their own requirements, whilst Peru and Bolivia are exporters. In the 
last two countries it is cultivated on the mountain slopes at an altitude varying 
between about 1,000 and 2,000 metres and in regions where the annual rainfall 
is not less than 1,000 mm. 

Most of the exports of coca leaves from Bolivia go 'to the northern pro- 
vinces of Argentina, where the Indians and half-breeds use them for chewing; 
the average annual volume of exports has not altered much over a long period 
and amounted to 383,561 kilogrammes during the period from 1936 to 1938 

Peru exports both coca leaves and raw cocaine to Europe and the United 
States of America. The maximum volume was registered in 1903 when 943 
tons of leaves and 7,800 kilogrammes of raw cocaine were exported; but since 
then exports have fallen off steadily, except quite recently, as may be seen from 
the following table: — 

Average Annual Exports of Coca Products from Peru, 

IvCdves K,aw cocaine 

(Metric tons) (Kilogrammes) 


1904-908 934 0,292 

^909-1 3 585 4.487 

1914-18 346 1,914 

1919-^3 248 672 

1924-28 146 848 

1929-33 1 12 381 (Ho figures for 1930) 

1934-38 160, 607 
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The decline in exports is attributable in the first place to competition from 
the Netherlands Indies where labour is more plentiful and cheaper, and trans- 
port less expensive, and in the second place to the legislative measures adopted 
in most countries to prevent the abuse of cocaine. 

Textile plants, — The two textile plants of real importance from the eco- 
nomic standpoint in these countries are cotton and “cabuya", which is the name 
given to various species of agaves and furcraeae. 

Peru has the largest cotton crop and exports a certain amount of this pro- 
duct; next in importance comes Ecuador with an output covering home require- 
ments, while Colombia, Venezuela and Bolivia are all importers of cotton. 

Most of the cotton is produced in regions where the average temperature 
does not fall below 19^ C., and where the dry season can be relied upon with 
some degree of certainty. 

Peru produces one of the world’s finest cottons in the irrigable areas along 
tlie coast and especially in the Lima and Ica valleys. 

Two or three crops are obtained per annum owing to the favourable cli- 
mate and absence of insects capable of causing serious damage to plants. 

In Northern Peru less cotton is grown and the “ arrebatiado ” (Dysderais 
fuficollis) does a great deal of damage and annual cotton has to be cultivated. 

The area sown to cotton amounted to 55,635 hectares in 1916, but increased 
to 104,287 hectares by 1920, and reached 162,088 hectares in 1935, since when 
it has remained almost stationary. Except for a small quantity used in the 
country itself, the whole output is exported; the average volume of exports for 
the period 1935-1938 was 77,000 metric tons. 

Most of the seeds are exported, but Peru has now begun the work of oil 
extraction herself and this industry is likely to grow rapidly. 

“ Cabuya" is found as a woodland or hedge plant and is also grown in planta- 
tions with several thousands of plants. Cultivation of the “cabuya” plant has 
assumed considerable importance in Colombia, where it is used for the manu- 
facture of sacks to the number of nearly 5 million for exporting coffee (a double 
sack is sometimes used), all the sacks for farm products, all the rope and string 
used in the country, all the material used in the manufacture of “ espadrillas ” 
(a type of shoe with string soles in general use by the Colombian peasants), 
and for the preparation of fibres for other purposes of secondary importance. 

“ Cabuya ” fibre seems to be of better quality and more abundant when grown 
in regions whpe the average temperature is between 16^ and 23® C.; the fibre 
yield is between 3 and 4 per cent, and a plant produces betw^een 250 and 800 
leaves during its life time, which varies according to the variety, climate and 
fibre by soil. 

The fibre is generally removed from the leaves by hand; the work is hard 
and not very profitable as it takes a worker an hour to produce about i ki- 
logramme of fibre. Large plantations with more than 10,000 plants remove the 
machinery. ^ 

Within a few years there is every likelihood that '‘cabuya” fibre will 
become an export article, at least in Colombia. 
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Tobacco. — The output of tobacco is sufficient for home consumption in 
all the tropical countries of the Andes. This product is cultivated in regions 
with an average temperature of at least 20° C., and is grown chiefly by small 
farmers. 


IX — Stockbreeding. 

Before the Spanish conquest the only livestock existing were llamas and 
alpacas. 

The Spaniards imported all types of livestock from Europe, and these ani- 
mals multiplied with varying rapidity throughout these countries so that stock- 
breeding is now much more developed than arable farming. This is due to the 
extensive type of stockraising practised, the scarcity of inhabitants, and the fact 
that transport difficulties afifect stockbreeding enterprises less than arable farms, 
because livestock move by its own power, while plant products have to be car- 
ried, incurring expenses which increase in proportion to the distance covered, 
the cost eventually becoming prohibitive. 

In all districts livestock are raised in the open; stalls for milch cows are, how- 
ever, to be found in the neighbourhood of the larger towns in the cold and 
temperate zones. 

Grazing lands are both natural and artificial; in the hot zone the latter 
consist mostly of Panicum harhinode, in cool areas and on lands which can be 
left under water for some time Panicum maximum is sown, meadows m the 
temperate zones consist oi Melinis minutiflora and “paste micay" (Axonopus 
iscoparius Fluegge) and of several varieties of Paspalum, cock’s foot grass and 
ray grass are sown alone or with white clover in the cold zone 

As fodder crops for mowing Penmsetum purpureum and Tnpsacum laxum 
are used in the hot and temperate regions and luzern in the cold region. 

A very extensive type of stockbreeding is practised in the eastern “ llanos ”, 
immense tracts of savannah being employed. During the rainy season the low- 
lying parts of these savannah lands become flooded, so before the floods commence 
the animals are taken from these ‘'llanos bajos ” to the “ llanos altos ” at an 
average distance of over 200 kilometres away. The grazing lands in the “ llanos 
bajos ” are not enclosed and enclosures are also rare in the “ llanos altos ”, These 
“ llanos ” are used almost exclusively for stock-breeding whilst fattening i$ only 
rarely attempted. Except on the coastal region of Peru fattening is everywhere 
carried out by leaving the animals out in the open to roam stretches of the 
finest artificial meadows covering greater or smaller areas, this is, however^ 
done almost exclusively in the hot and in the cold zones, except the coastal 
zone of Peru which, as we have seen, is a region differing considerably from the 
others as regards both agriculture and stockbreeding. Lean stock often travel 
for several hundred kilometres between the different types of grazing lands. 

Although transmissable and other serious diseases are not found in the cold 
regions, there are many types of these in the hot and temperate zones; infection 
is generally carried by jiggers, arsenical dips being used as a preventive. 
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Cattle in the temperate regions suffer from a kind of warble-fly belonging 
to the genus Dermatobia. 

Cattle develop comparatively slowly and the cows yield only small quantities 
of milk, except those of dairy breeds imported from Europe. Such imported 
animals will give a fairl}^ satisfactory yield of milk if properly tended, and if kept 
in the cold regions, but never a quantity comparable with that obtained from 
cows of the same breeds raised outside the tropics. 

Horses, which also mostly belong to breeds imported by the Spaniards, are 
much less numerous than cattle. They are used as saddle and pack animals, 
but mules are preferred in the mountainous regions and for long journeys, as 
they are stronger and more surefooted on the mountain paths. 

Earge numbers of donkeys are bred, mostly in the less mountainous regions 
and especially along the coast where they are more numerous than horses or mules. 

Lamas and alpacas are bred in the cold and very cold regions in Peru and 
Bolivia. Lamas are indeed the indispensable pack animals in these areas where 
the high altitude and the bad roads make even the mule useless, not to speak ot 
the horse. A lama can cover some 20 kilometres daily with a load of between 
30 and 50 kilogrammes: it produces between 1.5 and 3 kilogrammes of wool 30 cms. 
long, while the Indians also find the meat edible. 

At the time of the 1929 census there were 598,873 lamas in Peru; the census 
taken in Bolivia on December 31, 1930 showed that there were in that country 
1,880,000 lamas, alpacas and “huarizos ” (a cross between the lama and the alpaca). 

The alpaca resembles the lama; it is a little larger and cannot be trained, 
the meat is edible, and the wool more plentiful, longer and finer than that of the 
lama. Indeed a special breed known as “ suri " provides an even more abundant 
wool of a finer quality, but unfortunately this breed is very delicate. 

The 1929 census taken in Peru showed that there were 608,380 alpacas and 
106,173 “ huarizos in the country at that time; the numbers in Bolivia were 
probably somewhat smaller. 

The vicuna, which lives in the wild state in the highest parts of the Andes, 
produces a very fine and valuable wool, but the quantity is very small. 

According to the “ Kstadistica Agricola y Pecuaria ”, 1929, Peru pro- 
duced at that time 3,416 metric tons of “ huarizo ” wool and 172 metric tons 
of vicuna wool. 

The following quantities were exported by Peru in 1938: alpaca wool, 2,921 
metric tons; “ huarizo ” wool, 21 1 metric tons; lama wool, 114 metric tons, vicuna 
wool, 1,558 kilogrammes. 

Fairly large numbers of sheep and goats are found in the mountain zone and 
in the arid and semi-arid coastal regions: the former are more numerous in the 
cold and the latter in the hot regions. 

^ The countries with the largest numbers of sheep, in order of importance, 
are Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador; according to the 1929 census there were more 
than II million sheep in Peru in that year, the wool output being estimated 
at 3,416 metric tons. During the same year this country exported 1,533 metric 
tons of wool, 817 of which unwashed; exports of sheep's wool rose to 2,333 me- 
tric tons iii 1938, 1,616 metric tons consisting of unwashed wool. 


Be. 4 Ingl. 
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In 1544 the Bey had granted these lands to Salem El Ansary whose de- 
sce^;idants sold the usufruct to the Siala family in 1752. In 1871, however, i, e. 
before the French occupation, H. H Mohamed es Sadok making use of the 
clause which provides that the grant should be renewed at the beginning of each 
reign, again took full possession of the territory, which had come to be known 
by the Siala family name, and put it up for sale at 3 piastres per marja. 

In fact, however, hardly any sales of land were effected until the establishment 
of the Protectorate, and it was only as a result of the reports and suggestions 
of Paul Bourde, the then Director of Agriculture in Tunisia, that the first real 
progress was made. 

To provide an equitable settlement the government of the Protectorate 
fiist adjusted the claims arising from earlier occupation and then put the rest 
of the land up for sale. By means of these measures and also owing to the 
reduction of the price of the land to 10 francs per hectare, large numbers of 
concessions were granted within a very short time, without incidents, and wi- 
thout the presentation of any opposing claims. 

At the present time the number of olive tree owners may be divided as 
follows: as against 220,000 Tunisian Moslems who pay the kanoun tax, there are 
only about 1,000 European proprietors, so that 92 per cent, of the 19 million 
olive trees belong to the native Tunisians. 

Government action, however, was not confined to making grants of land 
or to confirming former occupiers in their rights; it invited representatives and 
the government services to collaborate in preparing an oil production plan, of 
which the principal points were the following: 

(1) long-term leases of the olive trees planted on Tunisian State property, 
where vei they are found in numbers large enough to permit of rational cul- 
tivation; 

(2) purchase under an instalment plan of olive trees too widely scattered 
for cultivation along rational lines; 

(3) the office managing the habous (*) property to lease the olive trees 
under enzel ( ) or, where this was impossible, to lease them on ordinary long- 
term contracts; 

(4) adjustment of all old claims, without exception, to the vSiala lands; 

(5) the amar-bey of the first day of Moharrem 1288 (March 23, 1871) 
was again put into force, of which the following are the most important provi- 
sions: whoever wished to cultivate land in the Sfax district had to make a decla- 
ration to that effect before the civil controller or the caid; the land to be sold at 


(9 Habous properties are properties of whicli the usufmet has been irrevocably devoted to the 
furthering of some religious or cliaritable purjiose (corresponding to the Wakf properties of other Moslem 
lands), or have been irrevocably confined within a certain family for such period as there are heirs to 
enjoy them, after which they become devoted to a religious purpose. 

(2) Enzel is a sort of perpetual lease which guarantees the enzelist the usufruct but not the owner- 
ship of the property concerned, the very extensive rights of the enzelist over the property being 
therefore limited by certain rights of repurchase by the owner. 
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10 francs per hectare; to prevent the land from being bought up for speculation, 
contracts to contain a cancelling clause compelling the purchaser to plant the 
ground within five years; 

(6) establishment of nurseries and appointment of master pruners. 

The government devoted special attention to the southern areas of the 
Regency and more particularly to the Sfax area with a view to utilizing the large 
tracts of Stat^ land hitherto uncultivated. 

French colonists adopted the agricultural system already in use in Tunisia, 
known as the m^harsa, a kind of planting lease which has been found to provide 
the best method of colonization. Mgharsa is the association of a landowner 
with a settler who clears the land and plants it out with trees with woody 
stems. The capital is provided by the settler, and when the trees begin to bear 
fruit the land together with the trees on it is divided equally between the Settler 
and the mgharsi. 

In his preface to a work shortly to appear on the mgharsa contract the 
author writes: 

“ When, from the heights of Touil El Cheridi or Bogat el Beida, the beholder 
is enchanted by the vision of an army of olive trees, a shimmering sea of silvery- 
green, he does not always realize how much effort has led to the result he sees 
before him, a result which is solely due to the adaptation of the mgharsa contract 
made possible by French colonization. 

Still less does he realize that half of the extensive plantations are the pro- 
perty of former agricultural labourers belonging to the shepherd tribes, and that 
they owe their settlement on the land and their present well-being to the Pro- 
tectorate. 

He can hardly believe that where fire, destruction and neglect had levelled 
the plain, France, in less than half a century and without monopolizing the lands 
for French settlers, but on the contrary by confirming the claims of the natives, 
has been responsible for this magnificent achievement 


Oil-producing regions. 

Some information concerning the three different oil-producing centres will 
be of interest: 

Northern and High Tableland Region. — This region comprises the ist, 
2nd and 3rd administrative areas belonging to the Regency and extends over the 
following administrative districts: B^ja, Bizerta, Tabarka, Suk el Arba, Tunis, 
Zaguan. Grombalia, Tebursuk, Ee Kef, Maktar, and Medjez el Bab; at the present 
time there are over 4,000,000 olive trees in this region. 

The annual rainfall varies between 404 and 540 mm., so that conditions 
for the cultivation of olives are more favourable here than in the other oil-pro- 
ducing regions. 

The olive groves consist mainly of trees between 50 and 70 years old. The 
density per hectare in the first two areas varies between 100 and 300 trees planted 
‘it a distance of 6m. x 6m. or 8m. x 8m., while young trees are planted at 
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lom. X lom. In the High Tablelands area the density of olive trees reaches 
630 trees per hectare. 

In most of the administrative districts of this part of the Regency little 
planting has taken place since 1882; in Tunis and Grombalia, however, the set- 
tlers have planted some fine olive groves, especially since 1924-25. 

Sahel and Central Region. — Consisting of the 4th administrative area, 
this second region can be sub-divided into two further regions both of which 
are very important from the standpoint of oil-production, the Sahel and the 
Central Region. 

The Sahel, where the groves start from the shore, stretches into the interior 
for a distance of 95 kilometres over a width of 60 kilometres. The distinguishing 
feature of this region is the conformation of the ground, which is generally undul- 
ating, with hamadas or little rocky hills. 

The great efforts made in this region to provide the necessary dykes have 
been attended with the most complete success The rainfall is regular and varies 
between 300 and 340 mm.; the average density of the trees in the Upper Sahel 
is 80 per hectare, although in some parts it amounts to almost 100. The olive 
trees are planted at 8m. x 8m. and at 12m. x 12m. 

The average annual rainfall in the central region, including the administrative 
districts of Kairuan and Thala, is 290 mm. 

The largest number of new plantations since 1882 have been made in the 
administrative district of Kairuan. 

Southern Region. — This region is characterized by splendid olive groves, 
beginning with the chief city Sfax and the isolated groups of olive trees at Gafsa, 
Maknassy, Gab^s, Matmata and Tatahuine, while fairly extensive groves are 
also to be found at Zarzis and Jerba. 

The number of trees per hectare varies between only 16 and 20 as the rainfall 
is extremely variable, and the tree must be surrounded by enough soil if not to 
provide for its continued growth, at least to keep it alive during periods of drought. 

This is the region where French colonization has been most active as regards 
olive cultivation. From only 360,000 olive trees planted over an area of 18,000 
hectares prior to the French occupation, in less than 50 years the number of trees 
has risen to 7 million covering an area of over 450,000 hectaies. 

From the social point of view the results obtained are all the more satisfac- 
tory in that they offer employment for large numbers of workers, since the machine 
has so far not succeeded in ousting labour from this branch of agriculture. The 
tribes and their livestock find constant employment in preparing the ground, 
while as olive picking is done by hand, large supplies of labour are also required 
during the harvest season. Thus the greater part of the value of the produce 
harvested is paid out in the form of wages to the natives. 

Olive production. 

By means of its courses in pruning, its advice to cultivators, its bonuses for 
private installations of hydraulic plant and the research work of its^ technical 
organizations, the administration has succeeded in ensuring much higher yields 
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from the olive groves in Tunisia than were previously obtained. Below are 
given a few figures concerning olive cultivation in Tunisia as it was prior to 
the French occupation and as it is today: 



Number of olive trees 


Difference 

Regions 




— 

between 


prior to 1882 

in 1934 


in 1938 

1882 and 1938 

North , 

Sahel and Centre 

South and Extreme South 

2.400.000 

4.500.000 

1.240.000 

4.119.000 

7.062.000 

5.975.000 

1 

4.200.000 

7.200.000 

7.600.000 

1.800.000 

2.700.000 

6.360.000 


The yield obtained from these 19 million trees is extremely variable; however, 
the average annual output ^is very high so that Tunisia ranks third among the 
countries exporting olive oil products. 


Season 


1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


Olive output 

1 caffis (430 ks ) 

Oil output 
in quintals 

1 

813,000 

! 

650,000 

250,000 

200,000 

395,000 ’ 

315.000 

688,000 

550.000 

813.000 

600,000 

690,000 

550,000 

810,000 j 

600,000 

188,000 

150,000 

700,000 

550,000 

290,000 i 

230,000 


These are the results of half a century of effort, capital and labour working 
harmoniously together under the stimulus offered by a friendly and intelligent 
administration. 

Great progress has been made in both output and methods of processing 
since the early days of the Protectorate. In 1892 dried or salted olives were 
crushed as required in a stone mill and passed through a wooden press, the oils 
thus produced being extremely acid. Today 1,500 oil factories equipped with 
the latest types of machinery produce absolutely pure oils with a pleasant taste. 

The few maasra still remaining in the outlying districts manufacture oils 
for local consumption only. 

The industries for processing oil by-products are also equipped with modern 
plant, and the 19 factories for extracting oil from olive cake, with a similar number 
of refineries and soap factories, can process all the olive cakes produced by the 
oil extraction plants. 
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Although no by-product industries existed in 1882, these now complete 
the equipment of the oil industry, so that today everything possible is extracted 
from the olive in Tunisia itself, to the great advantage of the national 
economy. ^ 

The Tunisian olive oil industiy is fully adapted to present conditions, and 
factories are now springing up in the country for the manufacture of the drums 
and containers used for shipping the oil direct to the consumer countries 


Commercial organization. 

It is only within the last few years that Tunisia has become completely 
organized commercially for the direct sale of oil to the consumer country, this 
development not having been possible until the methods of cultivation and pre- 
paration had been brought up to date. 

During the past ten years the Tunisian Olive Oil Office, with, the assistance 
of the Protectorate Oovernment, has been able to organize protective control 
over prices offered to the producer and to look for foreign markets This orga- 
nization consists of persons concerned with the production of olive oil and has 
as its aim the safeguarding of olive oil production in all its forms The office is 
consequently interested in the olive trees, olive oil and its by-products from every 
point of view 

vSuitable accomodation specially built by the Olive Oil Office, warrantage 
supported by a government guarantee and interest on the warrant paid by the 
Oil Office, official control by the office’s three laboratories of the quality for both 
home-consumed and exported oil, publicity in general and export bonuses, are 
all part of the policy adopted to secure for Tunisia a place on the world market 
for olive oil corresponding to her increasing output, the large quantities available 
for export and the quality of the oil produced 

As has already been said, the Protectorate Government has not only favoured 
the expansion of olive-planting, but has also made it possible for private enter- 
prise to undertake the manufacture of the products, to provide the necessary 
organization for the stimulation of sales of olive oil both at home and abroad; 
with the result that about half the population of Tunisia is now engaged in this 
industry and is reaping the benefit in material well-being. 

Henri Bena 


President of the 1 unman Olive Oil Office 
Prendent of the Mixed Chamber of Commerce 
and Agriculture in Southern Tunisia. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

The government's intervention in economic matters from the end of August 1930 
has been of a very different nature from that of 25 years ago. This is because on the 
one hand the legal apparatus was in large part already in being, or at least provided 
for in all its details, and on the other, because the population was psychologically more 
or less prepared, so that the public's co-operation in the application of the measures 
to be taken was able to become effective in a very short time There are still other 
differences as compared with 1914 thus the Netherlands have become greatly industrial- 
ized. According to the census of occupations of 1909, 797,000 persons were engaged 
in industry: the 1930 census showed this figure to have risen to 1,236,000, while the im- 
portance of home industry for the internal market has increased considerably. The index 
of industrial production for this market (1929 “ 100) was 81 for 1925 and 114 for 1938. 
The level of wages in industry, after making allowance for the increase in the cost of 
living, is considerably higher than in 1914 (keat progress has been made in the organ- 
ization and regulation of economic life, and the contact between this and the vState has 
become much closer The government has now a great number of statistical and other 
data at its disposal to simplify the organization of economic defence In the case of 
food supplies in particular the government has been able to make use of the crisis in- 
stitutions which have been operating in recent years 

Mobilization undoubtedly had very unfavourable effects economically Never- 
theless, the number of unemployed, which is always higher in winter than in summer, 
increased much less from August to December 1939 than over the corresponding period 
of 1938 The total of unemployed at the end of 1939 was 330,300 as against 433,600 
at the end of 1938, the increase in the last five months of the year having amounted to 
only 86,600 in 1939 as against 131,800 in 1938 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (*) 
(1036 100) 



August 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


1939 

1939 

1939 

1940 

1940 

1940 

Foodstuffs of vegetal origin. 

1 

92 9 

1 

101 5 

106 5 

1095 , 

II 2 2 

1112 

Foodstuffs of animal origin . 

loi 3 

1^4 5 

120 7 

123 6 

124 8 

121 4 

Total all foodstuffs . . . 

97 3 

113 6 

IJ4 0 

TI7 I * 

iiS g 

ij6 5 

Raw materials 

96 8 

1305 

1370 

140 7 

\ 144 ^ 

1465 

Finished goods 

loi 8 

1172 

II7 7 

J 19 2 

121 0 

122 5 

General index . . . 

1 99 -S 

118 4 

II9 9 

J22 0 

j 124 0 

124 7 


P) No figures have been published for September and October, 1939. 
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The increase in prices was controlled and checked as far as was considered reasonable 
and was only tolerated where the cost of production had risen. Nevertheless, as the 
Netherlands have a ' very large sea-borne trade, the enormous rise which has taken place 
in shipping freight rates has led to an increase in the prices of imported articles. 

Retail prices, however, increased much less. The index numbers of the retail 
prices of the principal human food products (August 1939 == ^oo) were: December 
1939, 108.4; January 1940. 108.6; February, 110.2. As regards more especially agri- 
culture, there was also a considerable increase in wholesale prices as is shown by 
the figures of the following table: 


IndeA:' Numbers of Prices of certain Agricultural Products and Farm Requisites 
(I924>25 to 1928-29 (^) = 100). 



August 

December 

January 

February 


1939 

1939 

1940 

1940 

Vegetal products 

64 

70 

7^- 

74 

of which- Wheat 

78 

82 

83 

84 

Peas 

48 

53 

53 

54 

Eating potatoes 

57 

54 

58 

67 

Sugar (instead of sugarheets) .... 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Animal products 

62 

69 

7 J 

75 

of which: Beef (including veal) i 

73 

73 

7« 

80 

Pigmeat 

68 

84 

86 

81 

Butter 

Co 

69 

73 , 

70 

Cheese 

46 

53 

57 

59 

Milk for direct consumption .... 

66 

90 

94 

88 

Eggs 

53 

4^ 

45 

66 

Total of agricultural products 

62 

69 

72 

75 

Maize 

71 

81 

81 

81 

T/inseed cake 

61 

66 

66 

66 

Sulphate of ammonia 

41 

43 

45 

45 

Basic slag 

84 

94 

94 

97 

Pota.sli salts (40 per cent ) 

74 

79 

81 

81 


(') In the case ot the figures for potatoes, milk, dairy produce and eggs the base used is the 
average of the corresponding months of the period 1924-25 to 1928-29. 


These figures show, therefore, that the increase in the prices of products sold has 
on the whole been greater than that of products bought. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind on the one hand that the prices of eggs (which are not directly regulated) 
increased in February owing to their scarcity, for which the heavy and lasting frosts 
were responsible, and on the other hand that the prices of chemical fertilizers are always 
very low at the end of the summer, this making the increase greater relative to the 
winter months. 

Of measures of a general character, crisis and food provisioning measures etc. 
mention should first be made of a bill which is intended to modify the method of finan- 
cing special expenditure. Such expenditure was met in part by extraordinary credits 
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and in part with the assistance of the agricultural crisis fund. In the first case the 
technical difficulty arises that the returns accruing from the sale of products bought 
by the government etc. with these credits cannot be re-employed for economic defence 
unless with a further express authorization from the two Chambers. In the second 
case it is legally prohibited to spend on provisioning sums administered by the agri- 
cultural crisis fund. For these reasons, therefore, the bill provides for the setting up 
of a fimd which would meet all expenses relating to economic defence and agricultural 
crisis assistance. The budget for this " Fimd for Economic Defence " will have 
two sections, one covering agriculture and provisioning, the other for trade, industry 
and navigation. * 

Another bill contains measures for meeting the cost of interest and paying off the 
new vState loan. In particular, provision is made for an import duty on coffee (unroast- 
ed decorticated, 20 florins per quintal; unroasted undecorticated, 17 florins per quintal; 
other coffees with proix)rtional duties) and an increase of an additional tax expressed 
as a percentage of the excise duty on sugar from 40 to 50, amounting to a total per 
quintal of refined sugar of 33 75 florins instead of 31 50 florins (^) 

The government intends to make consumers bear the costs of distribution (includ- 
ing costs of storage, etc ) which will of course lead to an increase in retail prices 

External trade. 

Owing to the need for building up considerable stocks of \'arious commodities it 
became necessary to encourage imports as far as possible In many cases the govern- 
ment itself, acting thorugh the Netherlands General Central for Imports (see Chronicle 
for November 1939) imported the necessary goods. In others, the importers were given 
the right to consign these products of first necessity to the Central (2) 

Imports did not suffer only from the contraband control by the belligerents mid 
the manner of its application but also from the increase in fi eight and war ri.sk insur- 
ance rates. These two factors had a big effect on the level of prices in the country 
but, as the shipping, transport and insurance (‘ompanies are almost always Dutch, 
using Nethei lands capital, the effect of the increase in c i f import values on the 
balance of payments has not ]>een very serious. There is in addition, however, the 
imcertainty which obtains as regards the regulation of exports in the exporting coun- 
tries. For this reason the government bought as far as possible from the Nether- 
lands Indies, acting as a rule tlirongh the Ministry of Colonies and the Netherlands 
Indies Department of Economic Affairs. During the (treat War, when economic rela- 
tions between the mother comitry and her colonies were for long virtually cut off, 
this official organization for economic intervention in the various parts of the Ivm- 
pire did not exist. The government is of the opinion that this factor may be ol 
great importance for future development. 

In view of the necessity of forming large stocks and the uncertainty wdiich obtains 
about the possibilities of trade in face of contraband control by the belligerents, it 


(9 There are in addition supplements payable to the agricultural crisis fund. ProMously these 
amounted to zo per cent, of the base duty; but on November 28, 1930 a ministerial decree {Staafs- 
courant No. 236-A) raised them to 30 per cent. (6.75 florins). The charges on sugar therefoie aiuoimt 
in all to (loo 4- 50 + 30) per cent, of the base sum, or 40.50 florins per quintal. 

(®) For this service the Central may levy a tax of 0.25 per cent, ad valorem 
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was impossible to encourage exports to the same extent as imports. The index numbers 
below (average of years 1937 and 1038 - too) show this clearly: — 



1 


Imports 

* 


Exports 



Month 

Value j 

Volume ! 

1 

Price 

Value 

j Volume ^ 

Price 

October 

1939 

96 

93 

103 

^>5 

1 01 ^ 

TOO 

November 

,, 


115 

107 

81 

‘ 75 , 

108 

December 

,, .... 

I17 

107 

110 

75 

j * 66 

114 

J anuary 

JO4O 

L "'J 

90 

115 

84 

i " 1 

118 


It has not yet been possible to sign new agreements with the belligerent countries 
to assist foreign trade. The only development in this respect was the move made 
by tlie German Kgg and Poultry Office, which decided to send an agent to the Nether- 
lands to represent it. The agent will daily fix the price at which the German Office 
is prepared to buy Dutch eggs Previously prices had been fixed by the Berlin office 
twice weekly. The change represents a great advantage for Dutch exporters who 
will in future be able to decide daily whether or not they want to export and in this 
way free rein will be given to private enterprise 

Among the measures taken by the Netherlands to regulate external trade was 
the withdrawal of the veto on expbrts of flax yam and straw and its replacement 
by an export duty which is altered from time to time The duty enables the prices 
of these products to be held within reasonable limits. For some time exports of white 
mustard, poppies and caraway were prohibited but were later again allowed, though 
in smaller quantities and under the control of an organization set up by those con- 
cerned. Exports of black mustard seed on the other hand, have not yet been author- 
ized owing to internal requirements Exports of legumes have been brought under 
regulation, usually under the control of organizations formed by those concer;tied. 
Exports of potato starch, hitherto encouraged as much as possible, have been restricted, 
the government’s guaranteed export price has been hicreased. Exports of dairy pro- 
duce for Germany were centralized and the Dairy Produce Central (Zuivelr.entfalp) 
now exports thevSe products direct to the corresponding organization in Germany. The 
former exporters will in future act solely as suppliers to the Central. 

In order to put into effect the 1938 law on exports of agricultural products {^) 
two royal decrees were issued on December 18, 1939 (■*). The first lists the general 
conditions with which those export control organizations attending to the control 
of the quality of the products dealt with and their packing, etc., must comply. This 
decree also contains rules concerning appeals against decisions of the above organiza- 
tions, rules for the fixing of costs of control, etc The decree came into force on Jan- 
uary II, 1940. The second decree imposes an embargo on exports of certain garden 
products, certain varieties of potatoes, fniits and vegetables, tulips and all varieties 
of onions. The decree came into force in the case of almost all these products on 
January n, 1940, for the remainder it will come into force at a date to be fixed. 


(9 Staatsblad 1938, No. 600. 

( 2 ) SiacUsbladen 1939, Nos. 679 UU and 679 VV. 
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A bill to amend the 1939 law on the co-operation of the citizens in national de- 
fence has been placed before Parliament. The government had noted that, owing 
to the economic war, foreign powers in many cases required declarations by which 
those making them are constrained to submit to some form of control on the part of 
the representatives of these powers. According to the government such declarations, 
although they may help to further commercial transactions, may also in certain 
cases injure the general economic interests of the Netherlands. For this rejison the 
government is asking for the legal authority to prevent those concerned from agreeing 
to such declarations. 

Measures relating to marketing and production. 

Marketing Regulation, 

The law of September 30, 1938, in accordance with wliich the powers given the 
government by the law of 1933 agricultural crisis may also be eniorced for 

provisioning in lime of war (M, was extended by the law of December 23, 1(^9 to 
December 31, 1940 {*). 

Cereals. — Having fixed the prices of wheat, rye, barley, oats and peas, the same 
thing was done for maize and spelt for such quantities as could not ])e employed by 
the producer on his own farm- Surpluses must be supplied to the Office for vSupply 
in Time of Danger, to which the other cereals and peas, etc , are also sup])lied For 
home-growai maize, average (juality, 9 florins per quintal is paid, for spelt of average 
quality 8 florins. On March 13, 1940 a ministerial decree made payable to wflieat 
producers a supplement of 1 florin per quintal of wheat delivered or to ]k‘ delivered 
by the producer to his district Wheat Purcha.se Organization This supplement serves 
to coui|)ensate for the later increase in the cost of production the same time the 
price at which the niono})oly niUvSt sell imported foreign w'lieat was raised by 225 
florins with a consequent increase in the price of bread flour (in vvhidi there is 35 per 
cent, home-growm wlieat) ot J.70 florins This will in its turn lead to an increase 
of I cent on the price of an 800 gramme loaf 

In the last chronicle we dealt with the regulations to I'C taken for converting 
those grazing lands into arable wliich it was j^resumed would give good yields as such. 
It has now been decided that those who so converted land after September i or who 
do so in future will have the right to retain for their own needs a third of the quantity 
of cereals grown on such lands or to receive a corresponding supplementary amount 
of mixed foods. They may also retain for the farm bulky animal feeding stuffs culti- 
vated on the.se lands. 

Sugarbeet. — For the 1939 crop 11.23 florins per metric ton was paid without 
restriction on the quantity supplied, in place of the 10.23 florins for a restricted quan- 
tity paid during the preceding seasons. For the 1940 (Top special permission w^as gi^en, 
operative for the one occasion only, to increase the area sown by 23 per cent., w’hile 
the guaranteed price was raised to 12 50 florins. Ivacli year the Netherlands im])ort 
a certain amount of .sugar from their colonies, but the provisional increase in lioiiic 
production is not intended to reduce imports but .simply to enlarge stocks 


(b Staatsblad 1938, No. 639 C. 

(2) Staatsblad No. 639 00 . lu addition there was published in ^taahhlad So. (wi i’TvK d nwal 
decree extending the decrees based on the law of September 28, 193b until the date of expiration of 
the new law. 
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Potatoes. — The regulations and restrictions on the area to he sown to eating 
potatoes do not differ from those for the preceding years. Cultivation will only be 
permitted after special authorization, and the grower must pay 50 florins for each hectare 
‘ sown to potatoes (^). In the case of starch potatoes, an extension of the area by nearly 
a third has been provided for This year farmers will have the further right of plant- 
ing an area greater than that allotted to them. If they do this they must exchange 
their growing pennits for growing and starch-manufacture permits and will be under 
obligation to supply the whole of the quantity produced to the vStarch factories. This 
regulation, which aims at increasing tlie output and stocks of potato starch for one 
year only, will not be continued in future years. 

Flax — The purchase pnce offered by the government for home-grown linseed 
was raised with retrospective effect, from 10 to 12 florins. In the case of this product, 
however, imlike that of cereals, there is no obligation to hand it over to the represent- 
ative of the Provisions Office, the farmers also being allowed to vSell it to merchants. 

Hay and straw •— Stockraisers were suffering from the scarcity and increased 
cost of hay and straw, and this led the government to fix maximum prices for these 
products The prices, which are considered to be quite remunerative, are. hay, best 
qualify from grazing lands, 53 florins per metric ton, hay, first quality from lucerne 
and red clover, 58 florins per metric tons, second and third quality, 4 and 8 florins less, 
delivered free within a radius of ten kilometres from the fann or the seller’s establish- 
ment The price of straw was fixed at 21 50 florins per metric ton at the farm The 
Minister of Economic Affairs announced that he would use his right of requisition if 
offers were insufficient 

Stoi braising — This was not the only measure taken in favour of stockraising. 
The position of this branch of agriculture is still more difficult than before the w^ar. 
Selling prices have throughout remained below the cost of production and, although 
the Dairy Produce Central has controlled and directed exports to ensure more regular 
marketing, even the export prices of butter have shown only a relatively small rise. 
There are, however, several particularly unfavourable factors The heavy frost had 
a very bad effect on the meadows and grazing lands, there was an outbreak of anthrax, 
the output of milk fell off owing to a lack of bulky feeding stuffs (mainly attributable 
to the bad weather) and of food concentrates containing albumens (attributable to 
the difficulties of sea transport) The following measures were taken in addition to the 
regulation of hay and straw preces. Compensation will be paid to stockraisers for 
cows dying of anthrax between December i und March i; if in the spring the prices 
of young calves fall owing to the export restrictions, the government will buy and 
convert into tinned meat the number of young calves found necessary to maintain 
prices Between March 15 and September 15 the government will buy all skimmed 
milk powder offered it, at a price of 15 florins per quintal. This last measure, which 
also effects cheese prices, is considered as one of the most imtx)rtant taken in support 
of stockraising in recent years Finally it should be mentioned that the winter 
price ” of butter (combined price and tax), fixed this year at 1.60 florins per kilogramme, 
and which was to have terminated on March 31, has been extended until April 30. (*) 


(*) Those cultivating less than 50 ares (too ares = i hectare) are exempted from this payment 
for an area of 10 ares in the case of clay soils and 20 ares in the case of other soils. This measure, 
which also applied in earlier years, is intended to assist small farmers. 
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REGUIvATION of production. 

As was remarked in the November chronicle, the law of September g, 1939 on agric- 
ultural production opens the possibility of issuing instructions both general and detailed 
as regards arable and livestock farming. These instructions have now been drawn 
up and are as follows (*): 

Oats. — It is prohibited to sow more than a fifth of the arable land of each farm 
to oats. This restriction does not apply to the first sowing on lands newly broken up. 

Flax. — In general this crop will be autliorized for all land for which a permit 
has been requested, on condition, however, that those so requesting are affiliated to 
agricultural crisis organizations and that they plant the whole area authorized imder flax. 

Car ail ay. — Only a limited area will be authorized for the 1941 harvest of tliis 
crop, which is biannual in general 40 per cent, of the average area for the years 1937 
and 1938, that is to say a total of about 2,000 hectares 

Musiatd, poppy and beetroot se^d. — The growing of the poppy and black mustard 
will be authorized for an area corresixinding to the average area of the years 1937, 
1938 and 1939, the cultivation of wffiite mustard w'ill in general be prohibited, the cultiv- 
ation of sugarbeei and fodder-beet seed will not be restricted for the 1040 crop, while 
for 19.^1 an area will be allowed equal to the average of the \ears 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

Onion — These may be grown in open field on an area equal to the average 
area for 1937, ^93^^ i939. but the government has proix)sed to farmers a further 

voluntary restriction 

Carden produci - Farms of over 10 hectares which in pa^st years cultivated 
horticultural products in open field will not, with special exceptions, be allow'ed to do 
so in 1940 The plants .so affected are vegetables (as principal or catch crop), early 
potatoes (which may or may not be followed by a catch crop), Brussel sprouts, witloof 
endives, red cabbages and cauliflowers. The tending of orchards will only be allowed 
under special author! /ation 

Poultry. — In regulating poultry farming the aim has always been to restrict 
the number of chickens. This was done by prohibiting hatching in incubators after 
a certain date, and also allowing it only in limited munbers. The figure for 1940 is 
only 80 per cent, of that allowed for the preceding year, while the period for hatching 
has been fixed for from January i to May 5. This regulation does not apply to na- 
tural hatching, which is of little importance commercially. 

Land reclamation. 

Fresh progress has also been made in breaking up recently. The figures for 1939 
are not yet known. In 1938 10,200 hectares of uncultivated land were ploughed up and 
500 hectares of other land, while reploughings took place on t ,600 hectares The govern- 
ment has now accepted in its main outline a plan for ploughing up, by which all land 
which has not to be preserved in its original vState as enclosures and natural parks will be 
ploughed up with the help of the unemployed There are very wide differences of opinion 
as to the importance of this scheme, however, as the absence of accurate statistics 
regarding these imcultivated lands leads to very divergent estimates of their area 


(*) They were issued on several occasions but are based principally on the ministerial deciee 
of December 8, 1939 {Staaiscourant, No. 241). 
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Drainage of the Zuiderzee. 

The drainage of the Zuiderzee was dealt with in our preceding chronicle. The first 
polder, which was drained in 1930 and which is the smallest of the four to be con- 
structed (having only 20,000 hectares out of a total area aimed at of 190,000 hectares), 
has almost all been brought into cultivation. At the end of 1939 14,800 hectares 
had been drained and 13,200 hectares leased The land remains the property of the State, 
only land situated in the centre of the village, where those concerned must do their 
own building, being given in emphyteusis. By the end of 1939, 335 farms had been 
leased out covering an area of 12,500 hectares, the remamder being land without building. 

More than three-quarters of this land is now being used for arable. The work 
of constructing dikes, canals, locks, etc , for the second polder has proceeded norm- 
ally At the end of 1939 less than ten kilometres of the main dike remained to 
be built The heavy frost this winter hindered the continuation of the work, while 
the war in Knrope prevented the arrival of certain building materials The impor- 
tance of the work may also be illustrated by the fact that in 1939 more than 5 3 mil- 
lion cubic metres of land were dredged in making canals and improving the land, such 
work being much easier now than after the polder has dried 

Work of public and private agricultural organizations. 

These organizations have for long existed in their present fomi Firstly, there 
are three central agricultural organizations 

(1) the Koninkli'jk Nederlandsch Landbouw Comtte “ K. L N C (Royal Ne- 
therlands Committee for Agriculture, a non-religious body) 

(2) the Kathoheke Nederlandsche Boeren- en 7 tnuder^bond - K N B 1 ' B 
(Netherlands Teague of Catholic Peasants and Market-gardeners) 

(3) the Chnsteh'jke Boeren- en Tuindersbond in Nederland (League of Christian 
Peasants and Market-gardeners in the Netherlands) . 

The first two organizations represent federations of independent regional orgamza- 
tions, which in their turn consist of local groups The third organization is based 
on provincial sections with local sections The three centrals have a joint committee 
of action They also join forces, in all matters relating to the special interests of the 
dairy industry and horticulture, with the central organizations for these branches 
— respectively the Algemeene Nederlandsche Zmvelbond - F N. Z. (General Nether- 
lands Federation of Regional Associations of Dairy Industry Co-operatives) and the 
Koninkh'jke Nederlandsche Maatschappi'j voor Tuinbouw en Plantkunde (Royal Nether- 
lands Society of Horticulture and Botany) I'hese organizations follow closely and 
from day to day the economic development of the agricultural situation and govern- 
ment intervention and place their wishes and views before the Minister of Economic 
Affairs In addition, each of these bodies, as well as the regional organizations, studies 
on its own account questions particularly affecting it 

Several of these organizations have a farm accountancy office and experimental 
farms or gardens Others have founded, and with the help of subsidies from the 
State (and frequently other public bodies) keep up agricultural, horticultural and do- 
mestic training schools They have also helped to set up agricultural co-operatives 
of every description which sometimes even remain closely linked with the associa- 
tions, etc 

Besides the general agricultural organizations mentioned above there is also the 
Nationale Bond Landbouw en Maatschappi] (National Agricultural and Social League) 
which starts from different principles It is concerned almost exclusively with the 
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agricultural and horticultural sections of the population as distinct from the other 
social classes and does not co-operate with the other organizations 

In this summary, which does not attempt to be complete, mention should also 
be made of: the herdbooks associations, stud-books associations, etc , the I ’ilvoev- 
Contrdle-Bureau voor Groenten, Frmt en Aardappelen — U. C B (Export Control Bureau 
for Vegetables, Fruit and Potatoes), the Nederlandsche Algemeene Keunngsdienst - 
N. A. K. (Netherlands General Service for the Control of selected Plants for Repro- 
duction), the associations concerned with special matters in many other branches of 
agricultural work and finally the Nederlandsche Hetde M aatschappi'j (Netherlands Heath 
Society), which is concerned with the ploughing up of uncultivated land, the main- 
tenance and administration of ploughed-up land and others, generally for third parties 
It has three sections— for freshwater fishing, land consolidation, and fniit growing 

J P VAN Aartsen 


URUGUAY 


In the second half of 1038 and more especially in the first months of i<)^9 I'ni- 
guay gradually recovered from the consequences of the depression which had settled on 
its economic life at the end of 1937 exports of 

meat and meat extracts expanded again, thovse of skms and hides sho\\ed a gradual 
recovery, the excellent wheat harvest allowed a quite considerable export of wheat 
— admittedly supported by the payment of export subsidies— and the linseed exi:)orts also 
proved exceptionally favourable. P)ven the wool exports which had given rise to so 
much anxiety as late as the spring of 1939 (’) enjoyed the favourable consequences 
of the improved state of the world market — ^partly again as a consequence of the 
payment of export subsidies which were once more extended to Augiust 31, 1939— 
to such an extent that at the end of September they amomited to 126,225 bales (-), 
exceeding even the high level of 1936-37 (120,154 bales) Thus Uruguay entered the 
new season of 1939-40 with the best prospects, when in vSeptember the war broke out 
in P)urope and the situation changed radically. 

The outbreak of the war necessarily produced a deep shock in a country .so largeh 
dependent on its foreign trade as Uruguay and which, despite its efforts to achieve a 
greater economic independance, can so little depend on its own output ot many neces- 
sary agricultural and industrial products. The following figures show how strong v ere 
the commercial ties linking up Uruguay with the countries now engaged in war. 

The memory of the increased export possibilities provided for the neutrals by the 
Great War originally gave rise to expectations of a boom in Uruguay. At the same 
time, however, it was widely feared that, at least at the beginning, considerable difficul- 
ties might arise as regards the obtaining of vital foodstuffs, industrial raw materials and 
manufactured products. For Uruguay depends largely on foreign sources for the follow- 
ing products, to name only the most important: vSugar, potatoes, food oils, mate, coffee, 
cacao, preserved fish and vegetables, codfish, pulse, coal, metals (especially iron), lubri- 
cating and fuel oils, oilseeds, machines and tools of every sort and cars with their spare 


(*) See the September 1939 number of this Bulletin, p. 443. 
(*) 1 bale =* 420 kilogrammes. 
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Shares of the European Belligerent Countries in Uruguay’s Foreign Trade (') ('''). 

(Thousand i)eso.s ♦) 


Countries 

1 

1936 

1937 

i 

1938 

1938 

7 months 

1939 

7 months 

United Kingdom : 

Imports from 

1 1,896 

13.517 

1 

1 

14.75' 

I 

8,767 

6,999 

Exports to 

^3.340 

23,896 

25.196 

16,152 

ii,i ro 

Germany ; 

1 



1 


Imports from 

6,220 ' 

8,881 

12,492 1 

6,644 

7.45(> 

Exports to 

10,085 

1 13.063 

22,651 

11,671 

1 10.748 

France : 


1 



! 

Imports from 

U414 

1,7X4 

(,617 

' 1.036 

737 

Exports to 

5.660 

1 4.5‘'^3 

7.148 

3.620 

2,711 

Poland : 






Imports from 

188 

473 

435 

243 

1 ,004 

Exports to 

260 

1 

' 356 

2.130 

1 825 

^.7x5 

Finland * 

1 

1 

1 


1 


Imports from 

135 

1 i65 

166 

i 128 

101 

Exports to 

33 

5*5 

120 


100 

Other countries ( 3 ) 




1 


Imports from 

4(1,082 

55.573 

1 44.9 31 

2(),<So7 

20, 3(11 

Ex pay is to 

50.922 

56.827 

39, 1 ro 

1 23,064 

37.436 

ToTAIv imports 

65.685 

, ‘"^0,393 

74.395 

13.625 

36,658 

Totai, exports 

90,300 

' 6 H .777 

96,355 

.55.416 

f) pSgo 


* Iiui)orts arc given at their values as declared at the customs, which are about lo per cent, 
below their real vtUues. Exports are reckoned at their market values. 

{^) Boldin dc Hacienda publicadu por la Contaduria General dc la Nacidn. Kconoinfa - Finanzas 
- P'stadlstica. Montevideo, 1038, 25lh year No. 2; 1039, 26th year Nos. 1-2-3; 8-10. 

(2) Since 1937 there had been hardly any trade relations with the Union of Socialist So\iet Re- 
publics. Imports from the U. S. S. R. which had always been small were decreasing each year, whilst 
exports to the U. S. S. R. had completely ceased. 

(^) Of the “ otiicr countries ” the most important for the foreign trade of Uruguay is the United 
States of America, Imports from this country (in thousand pesos) amounted to 8,820 in 1936, 10, 897 
in 1037, 8,966 in 1938, 6,46^) in the first seven months of 1938 and only 1,587 in the corresponding 
months of 1939, Exports to this country (in thousand pesos) amounted to 13,991 in 1936, 13,967 
in 1937, 3,830 in 1938 and 1,436 in the first seven months of 1938. In the first .seven months of i93<>, 
however, such ex])orts rose to 5,270, and for the whole year 1939 would seem even to have exceeded 
the high figures of 1936 and 1937. 


parts, preparations of a medicinal nature or destined for the protection of plants, cloth 
and clothing, building materials and glass. 

Yet Uruguay was in a much better financial condition at the outbreak of the present 
war than in 1914, being provided with a gold* reserve of 80 million pesos and considerable 
quantities of foreign exchange, so that even if exports met with difficulty it would still 
be possible to buy important raw materials and foodstuffs. Moreover the stocks within 
the country were at such a level as to preclude any cause for serious anxiety, being suffi- 
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cient in most cases to last for several months, whilst the only i^oocls concerning which 
there was any ground for anxiety were sugar and coal. The stocks of this latter commo- 
dity at the outbreak of the war only provided a 2 months' supply, and were reserved for 
industrial purposes, recourse being had to home-produced substitute fuels for ordinary 
household purposes, whilst conversations were entered into for the obtaining of supplies 
from the United Kingdom. As regards sugar, Uruguay had always been entirely depen- 
dent on imports, which amounted to 518,400 and 518,700 quintals in 1037 and 1038 
respectively. The sugar supplies in September 1939 were such as to suffice for three 
months, and the government at once opened negotiations with Argentina and later 
with Brazil and the Netherlands (the Netherlands Indies) as regards the provision of 
further supplies. The vState also intervened in the meat market to the extent that it 
bound the State Fngorifico Nactonal, which has the monopoly of the supplying of Mon- 
tevideo w’ith meat, not to raise meat prices even .should stock prices rise. Any possible 
losses would be made good out of the f imds constituted by the profits on foreign exchange 
dealings of the State Bank. 

Despite the satisfactory state of supplies there were indications immediately after 
the outbreak of war of a certain scarcity of supplies and of a rise in prices. As is usual 
in such circumstances, a part of the population was seized by the desire to lay up stocks, 
whilst on the part of the wholesale and retail dealers there was a contrary tendency to 
withhold goods. Hence the government intervened vigorously Referring back to a 
law of January 20, 1917 the government already in the first days of September passed a 
law (^) and several decrees providing measures agaimst the rise in prices and the withhold- 
ing of necessary goods, and regulated for the three following months the sale of the most 
important foodstuffs, agricultural requisites, building materials, chemical products and 
medicinal goods. These commodities were all, as long as the existing supplies lasted, 
to be disposed of at the prices prevailing till the end of August 1939 and in quantities 
not below 75 per cent of the sales which had taken place in the period from August 
29, 1938 to August 29, 1939. A decree of October 6, i93<) (^) went even further, ordering 
the expropriation of essential commodities up to a value of 2 million pesos for purposes 
of subsequent resale, and providing for the compensation of the fonner owners at a rate 
not exceeding 115 per cent, of the total cost of the expropriated commodities. 

External trade. 


EnC()ITRA('.RMHNT of imports. 

These measures for the maintenance at a low level of internal prices and for the 
ensuring of adequate supplies by recourse to existing stocks were accompanied by other 
measures for the regulation of imports having the same purpose. Thus imports were 
encouraged by releasing such persons or firms as wished to import essential supplies from 
the necessity of procuring an important licence, and not reckoning the foreign exchange 
needed to pay for such imports on the usual import quota ( 3 ), whilst as between coni- 


(q Decree of September 2, 1939. Diano 0/icial, No. 990^, September S, 19 AKn lau ot 
tember 5, 1939. Dtarw Oficial, No. 9906, September n, 1939. A.li?o deciec of .sepleiubci 7 , I'lV)* 
Dtario Oficial, No. 9906, SqHember ir, 1939 - 

(®) lhano Oficial, No. 9936, October 17, 1939. 

( 3 ) See the September 1939 number of this Bulletin, p. 439. 
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peting importers the preference was given to those buying at the lowest prices. The 
State certainly expected some rise in the prices of imported goods as inevitable under 
the circumstances of the times, but it nevertheless kept a watch over prices by examina- 
tion of the contracts before granting the necessary foreign exchange by the State Bank (^) , 
or took over the payment of a part of the import duties in order to keep prices low in 
the internal market (^) 


Levy oe an excess profits tax. 

The government expected to obtain the financial revsources necessary for keeping 
internal prices low through a tax on excess profits, which was introduced shortly after 
the outbreak of the war when rising prices and expanding exports of livestock products 
were expected This policy was based on the idea that from a social standpoint it was 
only just that those who profited by war sales should also help by payment of this tax 
to counteract the increavSe in the cost of living brought about by the war. Furthermore 
it was alleged that the sections of the population affected by the tax would be those who 
in their times of difficulty had lived to some extent at the cost of the community through 
the granting of premiums, the reduction of mortgage rates and land taxes Hence a law 
of vSeptember 28. 1939 (^) imposed a tax of 25 per cent on excess profits derived from 
the sale of animal products such as meat, wool, hides etc Excess profits were defined 
as the difference between the average of the prices prevailing between July 1, 1938 and 
June 30, 1938 and the prices reached after the passing of the law. The tax must be 
paid previous to the vSliipping of the product, in the form of a percentage of the full fob. 
value of the product corresponding to 25 per cent of the excevSS-value Separate de- 
crees laid down the precise percentage for the different products, ^ 5 per cent for wool 

and sheep skiius ( 4 ), 65 per cent for salted hides and tallow (‘^), 35 per cent for beef (^’). 
But this measure which had right from the beginning met with vigorous opposition from 
producers did not have a long history As early as November 25, 1939 ( 7 ) it was decla- 
red inapplicable to wool and sheepskins imtil further notice, and a decree of J anuary 
16, 1940 similary exempted meat, salted hides and tallow 

.For contrary to expectations no boom conditions had set in so that there were no 
excess profits to be taxed The produce of South Africa and Australia was not so com- 
pletely taken up by the United Kingdom as to remove these countries as competitors 
from other markets to the degree that had been expected in Uruguay. Gennany which 
had been so good a customer for Uruguayan meat and wool ceased her purchases com- 
pletely as a result of the blocade The United Kingdom drew her supplies predominantly 
from her Empire and moreover kept a careful check on the prices of the products she (*) 


(*) Decree of September 2g, 1930 on sugar purcliasec. See Diano No. 9925, October 3, 

1939 ' 

(2) Decree of October 9, 1939, No. 9944 , October 26, 1939 on the deduction of a part of the su- 
gar import duty and the compensation of the customs authorities from the pioceeds of the excess 
profits tax. 

(^} Dtano Ofictal^ No. 9925, October 3, 1939. 

( 4 ) Decree of September 29, 1939, Dtarto Ofictal, No. 9944 October 26, 1939. 

( 5 ) Decree of October 9, 1939, Dwrto Ofiaal, No. 9934, October 14, 1939. 

(6) Decree of November 4, 1939, Ofictal, No. 9970, November 27, 1939. 

( 7 ) Dtario Ofictal, No. 9977, December 5, 1939. 
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imported. France'vS purcha.ses also declined materially, but as her imports from Uru- 
guay had always been on a small scale this made less difference. The neutrals and 
non -belligerents for their part showed little desire to buy, apart from the increased dif- 
ficulties of overseas trade due to the shortage of shipping tomiage. Hence although 
originally the prices for wool, hides and wheat showed a rise, this activity in the markets 
was not of long duration. Moreover in the first months of the war the peso rose 20 per 
cent, in value relative to the pound sterling and to a smaller extent relative to the Amer- 
ican dollar. This factor certainly facilitated Uruguayan purchases abroad but had a 
depressing effect on the export markets, till the controlled exchange rate of the peso was 
adapted to the desire or ability to purchase of the customers of Uruguayan products 

Thk exports of tpie principal products. 

Animal products represent 83 per cent, of the total value of Uruguay’s exports, and 
of these animal products wool is easily the most important commodity accounting for 
about 40 per cent. Hence Uruguay’s wool exports are of the greatest importance for 
the development of the national economy. 

JVooL — Owing to the large exports of ig38-39 ITruguay was able to begin the 
new seavSon without a carryover. The total wool exports for ig38-3() amounted to 1 26,2 2 5 
bales as against 91,431 bales in the preceding .season, the principal purchasers having 
been (rermany with 35,670 bales, Belgium with 18,001 bales, the United States of America 
with 16,352 bales, Italy with 15,843 bales, the United Kingdom with 10,614 bales, the 
Netherlands with 8,251 bales, Poland with 7,545 bales and France with 6,374 bales 
Prices also had risen and at the end of the season some of the wool was sold at 9 pesos 
per 10 kilogrammes as against a price of 6.50 pesos in Januar's ]<)3g 

The new clip was estimated at betw^een 50 and ()o million kilogrammes, or abo\it 
120.000 bales, and the quality was also judged good. Bui Ihc hopes cherished as regards 
the selling of the wool met witli disappointment, at least in the initial period Certainly 
in September there were considerable shipments to the V S A , and some good long- 
term busine.ss was done as regards the new clip. After that, however, the activity of the 
markets declined sharply, jiartly owing to the higher international value of the peso, 
partly to the depressing effect of the excess profits dut\’ Between October 1, i()3() 
and January 19, i9:jo 41,184,266 kilogrammes of wool came on the market as against 
42,248,681 kilogrammes in the same period of the preceding sea.son. Of this quantit^ 
a part was disposed of in the local trade. From time to time a big foreign order was 
received, but in the last three months of 1939 the number of bales shipped from Mon- 
tevideo, the main shipment centre, only amounted to 19,148, bales as agaimst 30,116 in 
the last three months of 1938. However, in January 1940 the dealings showed a consi- 
derable recovery, mainly owing to purchases by the U. S. A., so that the exports for 
J anuary 1940 amounted to 32,7 16 bales as against 35, 1 79 bales in J anuary 1939 -a decline 
of only 2,463 bales. In February (‘) markets were less active than in J anuary, but never- 
theless by February 29, 1940 exports exceeded the level of the previous year, amomiting 
to 51,464 bales as agaimst 50,000 bales in the first two months of 1939. From October 
till December 1939 the demand was mainly for the coarser and medium-quality wools but 
in January there was a demand also for the superior cross-bred qualities. Prices in the 


(9 Fortnightly Review of Business and Economic Conditiom in Soulh and Central imenca, Por- 
tugal, etc. Bank of Eondon and South America Etd. Vol. 5, No. 01, March 23, P ^^7- 
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middle of January 1940 varied between 8 50 and 8.60 pesos per 10 kilogrammes for the 
dearest and 7,50 and 8.00 pesos for the cheapest wools, but had risen by the end of Feb- 
ruary to 10. 30-10. 50 pesos per to kilogrammes for the better qualities and to 9.20-9.60 
pe.sos for the inferior qualities. 

Up till February 29, 1940 the U. S A. was the most important customer, having 
taken 21,916 bales (about 40 per cent of the totAl), followed by Sweden with 8,399 
bales, Italy with 6,540 bales, the Netherlands with 5,250 bales, Switzerland with 3,355 
bales, Japan with 2,546 bales and Belgium with 1,137 bales. Great Britain and France 
did not figure among the purchasers at all. On the other hand wool was exported 
to Canada where there is at present a strong demand. Owing to the absence of New 
Zealand cross-bred wool Canada has indeed become a buyer on the South American 
markets and has for the interim placed her wool exports from these coimtries on the 
free list 

Skiyis (Old hides. — Skins and hides in normal years constitute some 12 per cent, 
of Uruguay’s exports, but here again for the first months of the war the market was 
inactive for all types and only in January was there a revival of activity. In 1938-39 
the export of undipped skins, for which B'rance was in most years the chief purchaser, 
had doubled, but the demand in the new season has been very slight. On the other 
hand France appears to have given an order of a type very unusual for Uruguay, which 
generally exports leather in the form of a raw material — namely an order for 45,000 
pairs of boots which order may be exj^aiided to 500,000 pairs 

Meat — In the period 1932-37 the exports of meat and meat extracts constituted 
some 2 5 per cent of the value of total exports, the percentage having, however, fallen 
from 32.1 in 1932 to 19.8 in 1937 ^938 the exports of meat and meat extracts 

reached about 97,500 tons In the first eight months of 1939 they amounted to 45,724 
tons, a decline of 18 per cent, as against the 55,806 tons exported in the corresponding 
period of the previous year, this decline having been mainly due to decreased purchases 
by the United Kingdom. Since the outbreak of the war meat exports have risen again. 

As the belligerent countries have centralised their buying organization in order 
that competition might not drive up prices in their negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries, the Uruguay Government by its decree of September 13, 1939 (^) ordered that 
all activities in connection witli the sale of meat should be centralised in one single 
organization. With this end in view, the Meat B^conomy Commission founded in 
1937 was placed under the Ministry of Agriculture, which in future is to receive all 
offers, settle all prices and repre.sent the producers and processors in the conclusion 
of all international agreements 

It was in this capacity that the MinivStry negotiated with the British Government 
regarding the purchase of 12,000 tons chilled beef and 8,000 tons of mutton and 
lamb to a value of £ 862,938 and due for delivery between November 1939 and Feb- 
ruary 1940 The foreign exchange deriving from this export was to be bought by the 
State Bank at the rate of 6.08 pesos per pound .sterling and the packing houses were 
to receive a subvention of T.40 pesos per pound sterling from the fund composed of 
the gains derived from exchange dealings of the State Bank, so that they might 
without loss be able to pay the prices prevailing in the livestock market at Monte- 
video. 

The United Kingdom in addition bought 10,000 tons of corned beef. 


(9 Ihano Ofictal, No Septemlxjr 26, 1939. 
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In November a further agreement seems to have been reached with Belgium, 
which country was wishing to buy 400,000 dollars worth of meat from I Uruguay at 
the same prices as the United Kingdom. 

Wheat and linseed. — Wet, cold and stormy weather combined with ravages caused 
by insects and diseases produced a wheat harvest which was inferior in quality and 
in some districts as much as 60 per cent, less in quantity than that produced in more 
normal years According to a commmiication of Februar}^ 14, 1040 by the T^ruguay 
Government to the International Institute of Agriculture the wheat harvest this \ ear 
only amounts to 260,445 tons as against 420,787 tons in the previous year —when, how- 
ever, the area under wheat was admittedly greater. Taking into account the carry- 
over from last year’s crop the total supplies of wheat for the current year amount to 
338,800 tons of which 324,638 tons are for home consumption and already agreed ex- 
ports, leaving available for disposal abroad only 14,162 tons (') 

The linseed crop amoimted to 119,242 tons as against 112,442 tons in 1938-39, 
the area under tliis crop having at the same time risen from 183,083 to 226,232 hec- 
tares In order to encourage linseed exports and at the same time assure producers 
of adequate prices a decree of February 16, 1940 (^) fixed a minimum price of 8 50 
pesos per 100 kilogrammes f. o b. for linseed, and arranged that the difference betwi*en 
this price and the world market price should be covered through the intermediarv 
of the Commission for the Encouragement of Exports from the vState Bank’s funds 
compOvSed of the gains derived from exchange dealings A decree of b'ebruary 27, 
1940 (^) encourages the export of linseed oil by providing that all foreign exchange de- 
rived from the export of this product .shall be purchased by the vState Bank at the 
free rate wherever the dgreements made with the purchasing country permit of such 
a course 


Tkadk negotiations with the United vStates ok America 

The negotiations which the United States of America w^as conducting with ITruguay 
since July — parallel to similar negotiations being conducted with Argentina — for the 
conclusion of a trade treaty were terminated in January 1940 without any agreement 
having been reached In Uruguay hopes had been entertained that eoncevssions might 
be granted, if not as regards chilled and frozen meat, at least as regards the exports of 
such commodities as linseed, linseed oil, tallow^ oloo-stearin, meat extracts and con- 
seiwes and wool {^) to tlie United States of America The United States of America 
on their side found the imports control and the bilateral trade policy adopted by Uru- 
guay to constitute a principal obstacle in the way of the conclusion of an agreement, 
but the breaking-off of the negotiations was explained with reference to the simul- 
taneous breaking-off of the negotiations with Argentina in which it had proved im- 
pOvSvSible to come to any agreement regarding the import conditions for linseed and 
tinned meat. 


(^) Fortnightly Review of Business and Economic Conditions in South and Central America, 
Portugal, Bank of Eondon and South Ainenca TAd. Vol. s, No i)o, March 19.^0, p 5^ 

(*) Diano Oficuil, No. 10048, March 4, 1940 
( 3 ) Diarto Oficial, No. 10049, March 5, 1940. 

(+) Business Conditions in Latin America and the West Indies, November i()39, The Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal, P. Q. Foreign Trade Department. 
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Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

In TQ39-40, at a time when a good harvest was still counted upon, Uruguay again 
fixed a minimum price (^) for wheat which in Montevideo for good sound grain of the 
new harvest was to amount to 5 pesos per 100 kilogrammes in December and J anuary 
and then to rise by 0.05 peso every two months to a maximum of 5.25 pesos in No- 
vember 1040 To support this maximum price the State Bank was empowered to buy 
up to 30,000 tons of wheat as also to sell or export wheat, if necessary even paying 
export premiums on wheat and wheaten flour. The details of the execution of this 
measure are laid down in a decree of December 27, 1939 (^). Since December wheat 
prices have risen steadily, amounting at the end of January to 5.75-5.95 pesos per 
TOO kilogrammes for the poorer qualities and up to 6.20 pesos for the bevSt quality 
grain In February, however, both wheat and linseed prices showed a slight fall. 

Land tenure system. 

Protection of tenant farms. — A problem which has in recent years frequently 
required the attention of the legislature is that of the tenant farmers who have been 
given notice to quit In 1937 Uruguay was calculated to cover a total area of 186,926 
square kilometres with a population of 2,093,331 inhabitants, of which 92,356 were 
classified as employed in agriculture. The number of stock-raising and arable fanris 
was given as 35,704, of which in 1936-37, 42.49 per cent, were foimd to be worked 
by the owners themselves, 39 93 per cent by tenant-farmers, and 1 7 58 per cent by 
part-tenant farmers These proportions have indeed each year shown a slight but 
steady change in the same direction since 1932-33, when the percentage of owners 
was 45.76, of tenants 38.60 per cent., and of part-tenants 15 64 per cent. 

The existence of such a high percentage of tenant-farmers vSubject to living and 
working conditions which are so little secure naturally gives rise to serious problems, 
especially as these tenant farmers always live imder the threat of receiving notice 
to quit Moreover such a notice is by no means always the result of a non-fulfil- 
ment of their obligations on the part of the tenants On the contrary it may result 
as the consequence of a change in the ownership of the land or because in a period 
of high prices for live-stock produce the owner finds it more profitable to convert 
arable into pasture land. Despite the abundant legislation on settlement it often 
proved impossible for the dismisvsed tenant, even in cases where he had always punc- 
tually paid his rent, to find new land to rent, and this remained the case even after 
the decree of March 17, 1938 (^) entrusted the vStatc Bank and the State Mortgage Bank 
with the duty of finding lands for renting New laws and decrees were continually 
being passed postponing the date by which the tenant fanners who had been given 
notice to quit were finally to evacuate their holdings, the last such measiure 
fixing the date of March 15, 1940. Now, however, on December 20, 1939 (‘^) the 
long-desired law was at last passed whereby the confiscation of land in favour of 
the dismisvSed farmers is declared a measure necessary for the common welfare and 


(9 Uiw of Decemhet 20, 19^9 See Diarto Ofictal, No. 9994, December 27, 1930. 
('') Dtano Ofictal, No. loooi, January 4, 191.0. 

(9 Duirw Oficial, No 9470, March 23, 1938. 

(b Dtano Ofiaal, No. 9998, January 2, 1940. 
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the vState Mortgage Bank is empowered to acquire land suitable for this purpose. Such 
land must be in close vicinity to means of communication and as far as possible in 
districts where there are many tenant farmers with notice to quit and whose economic 
circumstances are such as to make them deserving of support. The division of the 
lands is carried out by the Mortgage Bank The farmers are given j)ossession of 
their lands as part-tenants, prospective purchasers or some other status which gua- 
rantees those of them who fulfil their obligations undisturbed possession for at least 
ten years. The Mortgage Bank may also sell land, but in this case disposal of the 
land by way of gift or resale is forbidden to the purchaser 

Homestead law —The Homestead Law of May 5, 1938 (*) also serves to bind the 
country dweller to the soil. By this law a homestead is defined as a family under- 
taking not exceeding 5,000 pesos in value, which may be founded jointly by husband 
and wife or separately by either spouse or by a grandparent for a grandchild under 
age Property .subject to debt cannot be converted into a homestead, but also neither 
the homestead nor any produce deriving from it may be subject to confiscation The 
homestead can, however, be disposed of under certain conditions 

l.and Settlement Commission — The efforts to bring about a more productive 
use of the land led to the apjwintment of a commission in 1938 to examine the exist- 
ing legislation on questions of settlement and the compulsory exploitation of the soil (^), 
as also to consider such technical questions as the problem of soil erosion 

Agricultural credit. 

The oldest and most imjjortant financial house of T^ruguay is the vStatt‘ Bank 
{Banco de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay), which was founded in iHgb very largely 
by State backing and in 1911 went completely into the posvsession of the State (^) 
Previous to the foundation of the bank the great landowners were certainh able to 
obtain credit in the towns, but for the smaller fanners and firms no such facilities 
existed In addition most of the banking business was in the hands of foreigners 
actuated by purely profit-making motives In view of the predominantly agricultural 
nature of the Uruguayan economy cheaper credit was one of the most pressing needs 
of the country A law of January 19, 1912 created a special agricultural .section within 
the vState Bank, which originally concerned it.self witli mortgage credit and loans of 
seeds, but in 1916 introduced loans on grain warrants. A law of March 21. 1918 
extended its activities to cover agricultural pledge operations (prenda agrana), a form 
of credit whereby the borrowing live-stock farmers need only pay back the received 
loan when they sell the good .serving as security for the loan, the purpose of this arran- 
gement being to prevent sales at rock-bottom prices at times when the markets are 
depre.ssed. Since 192b the State Bank has been engaged in the granting of three types 
of agricultural credit- — 

(a) Loans to provide capital for the purchase of land and the carrying-out 
of permanent improvements and to be repaid within a period of fi\'e to ten year.s 
such loans being designed to further the growth of small holdings. 


(9 lhano Oficial, No. 9505, May lo, 1938. 

{^) Decree of August ii, 1938. See Diarto Oftctal, No. 9597, August 27, 19 
(3) Hanson, Simon G.: Utopia in Uruguay, Chapters in the Economic Historv of I iia^ua\, New 
York, 1938, pp. 73-74. 
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(b) IvOans to provide working capital for the purchase of draught animals^ 
agricultural machinery, and also agricultural pledge operations in which repayment 
within the same year is not to be expected. 

(c) Short-term loans for the purchase of seeds, covering the harvesting ex- 
penses, the storing of grain, etc which will be repaid within the same year. 

A numerous staff of inspectors supervises the management of the farms which 
have received loans and examines the possibilities of raising their, profit-making ca- 
pacity. Under the law of September 24, 1938, the bank aLso grants loans to industrial 
concerns engaged in the production of cheese, butter and wine. 

On December 31, 1937 the State Bank had the following outstanding credits' — 


Agricultural credit'. 

agricultural pledge operations Pesos 1,273,239 

mortgage credit (prenda agraria) . » 2,786,603 

discounted agricultural bills » 1,246,830 

seed credits » 146,750 

current account credits » 684,345 


Total . . . Pesos 6,137,767 
Industrial credit » 1 - 30 . 5 . 303 


Another financial house serving agriculture is the State Mortgage Bank (Banco 
Ilipotecaru) del Uruguay), which was originally a private institute but in 1912 went 
over into the possession of the State. A law of January 22, 1913 empowered the 
State Mortgage Bank to spend 500 million pesos in the purchase of lands to be used 
for settlement purposes (^). The law of June 20, 1921 permitted the granting by the 
State Mortgage Bank of loans up to 85 per cent of the value of the piece of land des- 
tined for arable farming. In accordance with this law a settlement commission wa.^ 
appointed with the functions of purchasing lands and distributing them among the 
various applicants. The law also laid down low interest rates and stipulated that in 
the allocation of lands preference should be given to native fanners and foreigners 
with at least six years’ experience of agricultural life. The law of September to, 1923 
set up an independent section on settlement questions within the State Mortgage Bank. 
The loans for purposes of settlement granted by the Mortgage Bank up till December 
31, 1933 amounted to 4,428,000 pesos, and the land burdened with mortgages arising 
out of these loans amounted to an eighth of the total cultivated area of the country. 

In addition to the granting of money credits the granting of loans in the form 
of seeds has become ever more usual, especially since 1937. form of credit is of 
especial interest in that it represents a first step towards personal credit, and as such 
is available also to farmers who in their character of tenants would not be able to 
offer any guarantees based on real property. The loans are in the form of seeds 
and the interest is paid eitlier in money or also in seeds. Loans of this type are avail- 
able for wheat, linseed, maize and now also for sunflower seeds and ground nuts. 

Hence the fanners of Uruguay cannot complain of any lack of facilities for the 
obtaining of credit, so that really no new legivSlation on this matter would be necessary. 
Yet, nevertheless, complaints are made about the unnecessary splitting-up of agricul- 


(q See Hanson, op. cit , pp. 82-85. 
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tural credit. Hence consideration is being given to the idea of setting up some cen- 
tral institute to take over all credit operations, the insurance of agricultural products 
and the giving of advice as regards markets, such an institute to take the form either 
of a special Agrarian and Industrial Bank or of an additional section of the State Bank, 
which latter would be the cheaper way. In their message of August 7, 1939 (') the 
President of the Republic, tlie Finance Minister and the Minister for Agriculture made 
detailed proposals regarding the organization and functions of this bank and laid a 
bill for its foundation before the Legislature. No decision has as yet, however, been 
taken on the matter. 

Agricultural insurance. 

The whole insurance business of Uruguay is in the hands of the State Insurance 
Bank {Banco de Seguros del Estado) which was founded by a law of December 27, 
J911, Since July 19, 1926 the State insurance monopoly also covers all agricultural 
risks, hence also insurance against hail. Originally tliis form of insurance only applied 
to wheat, flax, maize oats and barley, but later it was extended to cover also \ines 
and rice. In view of the great importance which oil-yielding plants have gained m 
recent years in Uruguay the insurance against hail has now in addition become appli- 
cable to sunflowers and ground-nuts 

Social policy. 

Several bills are to be dealt with by the Legnslature concerning such matters as 
the raising of the standard of living and the rate of wages and the provision of old 
age pensions for agricultural workers, the improvement of rural housing conditions etc 
Some of these measures have indeed already been discussed at great length, without, 
however, any decisions Iniving as yet resulted 

A LRNZ 
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Hanke, L and D'K^a, R. — Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1938 Kdiled 
for the Committee on Latin American studies of the American Council ot Learned 
Societies. Cambridge, Mass , Harvard University Press, 1939. XVI, 409 pp. $ 4 

This volume, which like its predecessor of 1936 was published by the good offices 
of the Committee on Latin American Studies and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, is a general survey of the literature on the scientific work of Central and 
South American countries The compilers’ aim is to give readers a selected list, with 
annotatiop, of the most important works on each branch of the sciences, and in this 
way a brief but comprehensive review of each subject is given. The treatment is 
systematic and a general introductory bibliography is followed by chapters dealing 
with special subjects, with subdivisions referring to comitries. 

A consideraole part of the book deals with economic questions (pp 78 — 158), the 
material on this subject covering three chapters which refer to Brazil, the other South 


(^) Diarw Ofictal, No 9888, August 18, 1939 
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American countries and the Caribbean area. This section contains much material 
of agricultural interest. Another important section is that dealing with geography 
(pp. 172-218), which contains a great deal of information of interest both to econo- 
mists and to agriculturalists. Finally, mention should be made of a section treating 
of German immigration and settlement in southern Brazil. 

For most of the books and articles resumes, sometimes quite full, are appended, 
in this way giving an idea of the contents of the publication. 

An alphabetical index simplifies employment of this book, which should prove 
very serviceable, particularly as other bibliographies on Latin America are few and 
rather incomplete. 

V C. 


La politique commerciale de la trance by RenL Hofkherr with the aid of Rev. 
Father Lillard, A. Gibert, J. Naudin, L. Rosenstock-Franck, J. Tabb^ de Saint 
Hardouin, Philippe Schwob, under the chairmanship of Albert Demangeon. Centre 
d'Ftudes de Politique Etrang^re. Work of a study group. Publication No. XI. Paul 
Hartman, Paris, pp. 378. 

In the first part of tliis volume M. Rene Hoffherr considers the present position of 
France’s commercial policy and the means of adapting it best to moaern requirements. 
The second part is the work of M. Rene Hoffherr’s collaborators and consists of six 
chapters on the statistical data for French foreign trade, the economic, monetar} and 
political factors, and the legal and administrative mechanism of P'rench policy The 
last chapter treats of the recent developments in this policy 

As regards the first part, the author of the gen^^ral survey after giving a detailed 
account of France’s foreign trade arrives at the conclusion that internal and external 
obstacles and the fear of war in Europe are very disturbing factors in the way of any 
healthy commercial policy, and that the measures taken by the authorities revSponsible 
for French commercial policy have provided no permanent solution to these difficulties 
Political considerations of both an internal and external nature have obliged France to 
adapt her policy to certain necessities deriving from agreements which “frequently 
confirm the supremacy of political over economic factors and try, not without difficulty, 
to secure the working together of essentially liberal economies and authoritarian eco- 
nomies ”. According to the author French economic policy must be directed especially 
towards the elimination of superfluous imports, the creation of a greater degree of com- 
petition between the suppliers of raw materials “ whilst at the same time granting 
facilities for the import of goods from the French colonies ”, the bridging of the gap 
which separates the autarchic countries from those with liberal tendencies, and finally 
a more effective co-ordination of the interests of the various government departments 

It may be said that these principles also constitute the basis of the articles in the 
second part of the work. The last chapter on recent developments in French policy 
deals with the agreements concluded with the various countries and the difficulties 
arising in the course of their negotiation. The impression received from a reading of 
this chapta" is that the negotiators were always haimted by the knowledge that they 
were working on something very precarious, the carrying out of which depended on 
many political circumstances and on the development of the international situation. 

V. F. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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Throughout the year 1938-39 economic life in the world was increasingly 
dominated by the growing international tension, which ultimately resolved 
itself, in September 1939, in the outbreak of the European war. 

The political situation led everywhere to the extension of government in- 
tervention and control which, in the course of the preceding few years, had al- 
ready made deep inroads into all branches of economic activity. Economic 
energies and resources were being increasingly diverted to rearmament and pre- 
paration for war. Autarchic tendencies were greatly strengthened. 

National planning, especially when it has economic autarchy for its ulti- 
mate object, necessarily involves the strict regulation of foreign trade and the 
emergence of more or less autonomous price systems. In international economic 
relations national planning also implies the fitting of international trade into the 
general scheme of planned national economy by bilateral agreements between the 
countries concerned. On the basis of these contractual economic relations there 
arises a solidarity of interests between the parties to such agreements, and 
regional economic groupings may be evolved, the exchanges within which tend 
to develop into regional markets, with regional price systems of their own. 

At the same time, greatly as competitive international trade has been affected 
by the extension of economic nationalism and the constitution of regional and 
imperial economic blocs, it still accounts for the greater part of exchanges in 
the world. According to an estimate by the United States Department of 
Commerce, the trade between countries adhering in the main to competitive 
methods represented in 1937 about 70 per cent, of the total turnover of world 
trade. This estimate may be somewhat exaggerated, as it refers to the total 
trade of the countries generally operating on a competitive basis, while some 


Note. We publish here an exti'act from the volume The World Agricultural Situation tn 
^93^-39t which has just appeared. 
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of the trade even of such countries, especially when carried on with the nations 
whose trade is strictly controlled and regulated, cannot properly be described 
as competitive. Yet, on the whole, this figure should be accepted as showing 
that the world market, as distinguished by triangular competitive trade, far 
from having ceased to exist, still accounts for the greater part of the business 
transacted between nations. 

Thus in discussing agricultural prices, it is necessary to consider the simul- 
taneous existence of several more or less independent price systems, and to study 
the structure and movements of prices on the world market on the one hand, 
and on the several national and regional markets on the other hand. 

What is true of prices is equally true of the costs of production. In a sys- 
tem of planned economy the problem of costs assumes a very different aspect 
from the one it has in an economic system ruled by competition. While in the 
latter costs have to be adapted to prices, in the former the price-costs ratio is 
maintained by a deliberate price policy. This policy mostly combines the 
fixation of " remunerative ” or '' fair prices with expendients aimed at keep- 
ing down costs, such as the control of supply of the means of production, the 
provision of cheap credit facilities and so on. According to the structure and 
policies of the several national economies and to the conditions prevailing in the 
different regional groups, more or less effectively isolated from outside influences, 
the trends of evolution of price-costs ratios, and consequently of the incomes 
of the producers, also tend to diverge considerably. 

The Course of Agricultural Prices. 

As a basis for our study of the evolution of agricultural prices on the world 
market during the period under review we shall take the gold prices of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products on the most representative markets. 

The table on the following page shows how general and pronounced was the 
depression in the prices of agricultural products during the years 1937-38 and 

1938-39* 

The decline in the prices of the principal cereals, particularly wheat, was 
mostly due to the plentiful crops of these two seasons. The stocks of wheat in 
the principal exporting countries at the close of the agricultural year 1938-39 
were roughly twice as large as those of the corresponding period of the 
preceding year and were considerably in excess of the average of the preceding 
decade, when they had reached record figures. The resumption of large scale 
exports by the United States and the inauguration by the Federal Government, 
ill 1938, of an extensive programme of subsidized exports of wheat, also contri- 
buted to the depression of world market prices not only of wheat, but, by reper- 
cussion, of other cereals as well. The pressure of supplies was, indeed, so heavy 
that even the large increase in demand on the part of some countries, particularly 
Germany and the United Kingdom, due to the building-up of emergency reserves, 
could not stem the decline. 

In the case of the principal animal products, supplies were increased by 
the improvement in fodder conditions in 1937-38 and 1938-39, due partly to more 
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Average Prices of Agricultural Products. 

(Gold francs per quintal) 


Wheat: 

Manitoba No, i, 

]/ondon and Liverpool . 
Hard Winter No. 2, 

Chicago 

B arietta, Buenos Aires . . 
Rve: 

No. 2, Minneapolis .... 
Home grown, Warsaw . . 
Barley: 

Fodder No, 2, 

Minneapolis 

Diinubian, Antwerp . . . 
Oats: 

White No, 2, Chicago . . 
White No. 2, Buenos ' 

Aires I 

Maize: | 

La Plata, yellow, London 1 

and Tdverpool | 

Yellow, No. 3, Chicago 1 
Meat: I 

Argentine Jieef, chilled, | 

London 

Argentine mutton, chilled, 

London 

Bacon: 

Danish, Umdon 

Butter: 

Danish, Sondon 

Cheese ■ 

Edam 40, Alkmaar . . . 
I'-Ses: 

Danish, London 

Tea: 

Ordinary Ceylon Pekoe, 

London, per kg 

Coffee: 

Santos No. 4, New York . 
Cacao: 

Accra, London 

Sugar: 

960, London 

Raw 880, Prague .... 
Cotton: 

Middling. Liverpool. . . . 
Broach, Liverpool .... 
vSakellaridis, Liverpool . . 
Wool: 

Fine crossbred, London . 
Rubber: 

Plantation, sheet, New 
York 


1936 

1937 

1 

July-Dcc. 

i 

Jan.-June 

July- Dec. 

14.05 , 

17.06 

18.28 

13-71 

I J .40 

15.22 

I2.8r 

12.41 

14-35 

10.61 

0-73 

13.11 

14 31 

1 

9.22 j 
13-99 

10 <>7 
10.04 

10.81 
IT. 74 

! 

7-76 , 
11.22 ' 

y.67 

II. 13 

7 - 3 R 

6.04 ^ 

1 

6 55 

1 

6 28 

7 71 
12.88 

8.73 

14.62 

9-63 i 
10, i6 j 

82 78 1 

84.10 

' 92.08 

60 74 1 

60.91 

62.50 , 

142.87 

.33.R3 

146-47 

183.25 

1 

172.24 

206.46 

b 4 35 

65.48 

72.48 

8.87 

6.28 

9.14 

1.61 

I 89 * 

1.96 

67.50 

77-39 

71-31 1 

55-05 

67.65 

48.03 j 

6.90 

5-73 

9.43 

7-73 

9.57 

8.21 

97.01 

77.40 

140.91 

102.14 

81.64 

151.69 

74.84 

61.91 

122.04 

380.20 

446.88 

395-92 

117.22 

147.84 

115-43 


193S 

19.39 

lu.'June 

1 

July-Dcc-. 

Jan. -June 

16.93 1 

q 46 

74 

10.38 

7<>4 

«-34 

11-35 

6-95 

! 6.69 

7«5 

5 . '5 

555 

12.50 

! 

8.72 

764 

6 60 ‘ 

6.02 

1 1 . 1 0 

8 42 1 

7-73 

6.79 

5-<'’9 

7-65 

6 63 1 

5 39 ' 

4-25 

9 59 

838 ' 

7-97 

7 01 

0 16 

1 

6.01 

()l 07 

90. OQ 

83 10 

()I 92 

56 77 ' 

49-39 

150.78 

141.78 

135-23 

TS0.74 

192.95 

186.78 

7074 ^ 

72.90 

59.62 

1 

1 

7-05 , 

8.63 

j 6.06 

1.88 

1 1.68 

j 1.68 

52.36 ; 

53 41 

i 50.47 

41.10 

' 34-07 

' 30.37 

1 

7 91 

7-97 

' 9.82 

7.04 

7.07 

8.46 

68.22 

67.40 

()() 28 

55-02 

52.11 

52.26 

112.62 

' 107.3.1 

89.65 

303 45 

j ^R 5-75 

^54-63 

89.19 

1 

1 109-73 

108.89 
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favourable weather, and partly to the fall in the price of cereal feeds. Moreover, 
the leading exporting countries took various measures for encouraging the export 
of these products. 

Among colonial products, sugar was an exception to the general rule, as 
its prices improved in 1938-39 compared with 1937-38. This improvement 
was owing partly to the reductions of sugar export quotas by the International 
Sugar Council, and partly to increased purchases by certain countries for storage. 
As a result of this improvement, and in view of unfavourable forecasts for the 
1939-40 crops, the sugar quotas were again raised in May 1939. Tea prices 
remained substantially unchanged, the conditions of the tea market being closely 
watched by the International Tea Council, representing the three principal export- 
ing countries — India, Ceylon and the Netherlands Indies — which fixed quotas 
in accordance with the situation of production, consumption and stocks. The 
export quotas, which were fixed at 87.5 per cent, of the standard rates for 1937-38, 
were raised to 92.5 per cent, for 1938-39. For the year 1939-40 they were again 
reduced to 90 per cent. Coffee prices have suffered a severe fall since the close 
of 1937, following the abandonment by Brazil of her drastic policy of restriction 
of exports after the failure of the Havana Conference to arrive at an agreement 
between the leading exporters. The price fall, very sharp at the outset, has, 
however, been checked since by an extention of demand due to lower prices. 

With regard to raw materials for the textile industries and to rubber, various 
factors have been at work in determining the course of their prices. 

The conditions of the cotton market in 1938-39 depended mainly on the situa- 
tion in the United States, where the exceptionally abundant crop of 1937, 
followed by another good one in 1938, combined with the industrial recession 
in depressing the prices of cotton. Targe stocks accumulated as a result of loans 
granted to growers under the A. A. A. of 1938. World demand for cotton, on 
the other hand, was reduced by the drawing on stocks in the United Kingdom 
and in Japan and by the decline in the activity of the cotton industry in these 
countries and in the United vStates. Moreover, the continuous accentuation of 
autarchic tendencies involved the rapid extension of the use of artificial fibre, 
as well as an expansion of cotton-growing in many countries. In 1939 there came 
a slight revival of demand, followed by an improvement in prices, mostly owing 
to military orders and to the building up of emergency reserves. The market, 
however, remained in a depressed condition. In the case of Egyptian cotton 
prices continued to fall heavily, this decline being attributed to extensive bear 
.speculation. Wool prices also fell considerably in 1938-39, mainly owing to the 
pressure of large stocks accumulated from the preceding years, during which 
the demand w^as sluggish. Here, as with cotton, autarchic tendencies and the 
development of substitutes aggravated the situation on the world market. In 
the course of 1938-39 the demand tended to increase, mainly owing to military 
orders, but the existence of large stocks on top of current production continued 
to depress prices. 

The world rubber market is generally dominated by the demand of the 
United States, and the industrial recession there in 1937-38 was followed by 
an exceedingly heavy fall in the prices of rubber. In the course of 1938 the 
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International Rubber Committee was compelled repeatedly to reduce the export 
quotas, which were fixed for the third quarter of 1938 at the unprecedentedly 
low level of 45 per cent, of the basic rates. When the industrial revival in the 
United States in the second half of 1938 increased the demand, and considerable 
purchases were made by other countries for military requirements, the quotas 
were raised to 50 per cent. (November 1938). Fresli increases in May and July 
1939 brought them up to 60 per cent. The market, though still depressed, was 
relatively steady. For the first time since the inauguration of the international 
restriction scheme in 1934, certain relaxations were made by the Committee in 
the restrictions upon cultivation and replanting for the 1939 and 1940 cam- 
paigns. 

In considering the movement of gold prices on the world market during the 
period under review, it should be noted that in the course of 1938-39 many 
currencies suffered some depreciation in terms of gold, and that, therefore, the 
fall in gold prices in the countries concerned was somewhat accentuated. This 
refers in the first instance to the United Kingdom and to the whole sterling 
group the same is true also for France, Japan, the Netherlands, Romania, 
Yugoslavia and some other countries, including Argentina. 


The rupture in the balance of the price system, which is unavoidable during 
periods of economic dislocation, has been a marked feature of the two agricul- 
tural years following the recession of 1937. While, during the period of eco- 
nomic revival, from 1933 to the 1937 boom, the prices of foodstuffs and raw 
materials had been steadily rising, relatively to the prices of manufactured 
goods, thus putting the primary producers in an advantageous situation, after 
the recession of 1937-38 the price relationships changed abruptly. While the 
gold prices of manufactured goods declined but very little between 1937 and 
1938, their index number (1929 ~ 100) only having fallen from 51 to 50.5, 
foodstuffs and raw materials entering international trade fell respectively from 
45.5 to 43 and from 47 to 42.5. The barter terms of world trade turned 
against the countries exporting agricultural and other primary products. In the 
course of the first half of 1939 the J^ituation in this respect, if anything, probably 
became worse, considering that, as the preceding table shows, the ('ourse of agri- 
cultural prices on the world market continued downwards, while the demands 
made upon industry by rearmament and the consequent shifts in production 
and employment, as well as the rise in industrial costs, were increasing the 
prices of manufactured goods. 

The position on the world market of the industrial countries, mainly export- 
ing manufactured goods in exchange for primary products, on the one hand, 
and of the agricultural countries on the other hand, as affected by these changes 
in price relationships, is roughly illustrated in diagrams i and 2. These dia- 
grams, based upon the tables of index numbers of the value, prices and quantum 
of imports and exports of a certain number of countries, published in the League 
of Nations’ Review of World Trade 1938, though subject to important limita- 
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tions, give a sufficiently clear idea of the general trend of gold prices of the ag- 
gregate imports and exports of the respective countries ('). 

In the United States, the prices of imports and exports diverged up to 1929, 
the former falling and the latter rising, so that American producers were favoured 


Fig. I. — Evolution of Gold Prices of Imports and Exports 
in Industrial Countries. 

(1927 = 100) 


United States Germany United Kingdom 
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Italy 


Japan 
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Exports 


in exchange. Since 1929, both series declined apace until 1934, when they began 
to rise again on a parallel course. In 1937 there was a reaction, both imports 
and exports having depreciated on roughly parallel lines. Throughout the whole 
period since 1937 the index numbers of export prices have been keeping above 
those of the prices of imports, the latter having depreciated to a greater extent. 


(9 For particulars concerning the methods of calculation see Review of World Trade igjS 
p. 65 seq.: “National Price and Quantum Indices of Imports and Exports”. 
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Fig. 2. — Evolution of Gold Prices of Imports and Exports 
in Agricultural Countries. 

{1927 = 100) 
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In the United Kingdom the evolution of prices of imports and exports after 
1927 was very similar to that observed in the United States, the two curves, 
however, keeping closer together, as a result of the nature of the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom, in which imports consist mostly of primary products, 
while exports are mainly manufactured goods. Prices in both groups had been 
rising between 1934 and 1937, the advance being somewhat more pronounced 
in imports, as the prices of primary products were then rising. In 1938 the 
prices of imports fell, while those of exports continued to rise slowly, the terms 
of trade thus turning in favour of the United Kingdom exporters. 

In France the fall in the gold prices of both imports and exports was con- 
tinuous until 1935, after which those of imports began to rise, while export prices 
continued to decline: an evolution which clearly reflected the depreciation of 
the franc and the rupture between the rate of exchange of French currency 
and its purchasing power on the internal market. The process of appreciation 
of imports, along with a depreciation of exports in terms of gold, continued, 
until the drastic financial atid monetary reconstruction carried out in 1938-39 
changed the situation in favour of the French exporter. It may be seen that 
if the evolution of gold prices of French imports and exports differed from 
that observed in other industrial countries, that divergence was fully 
accounted for by the conditions of French currency and their effects upon 
foreign trade. 

In Italy, after a continuous decline in the prices of both imports and exports 
between 1927 and 1934, exports continued to depreciate slowly, while the gold 
prices of imports began to increase, the rise being sharpest in 1937. In 1938 
there was a fall in the prices of imports, while export prices registered a slight 
improvement, to the advantage of the Italian balance of trade. 

In Germany, gold prices for both imports and exports had been falling con- 
tinually between 1929 and 1933, after which there was a slight upwards movement 
in those of imports, while those of exports continued to decline until 1936. In 
1937, the prices of both imports and exports increased, the rise being more marked 
in the former. In 1938 a change took place in favour of the German exporter, 
as import prices dropped rather sharply, while export prices continued to rise 
slowly. 

In Japan, the course of gold prices of imports and exports was much affected 
by currency measures aimed at encouraging exports. After a rapid decline be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, between 1933 and 1936 the situation remained almost un- 
changed, but export prices fell more than did those of imported goods. In 1937 
there was a sharp rise in the prices of imported goods, along with a slight improve- 
ment in those of exports. In 1938, the situation changed in favour of Japan, 
the prices of imported goods — mostly primary products — having declined, while 
those of exports continued to improve slowly. 

Thus we can see that, in 1938, the evolution of price relations on the world 
market was generally favourable to the industrial countries, whose exports mainly 
consist of manufactured goods, which they exchange for foodstuffs and other 
primary products. PTom what we know of the movement of prices of the dif- 
ferent groups of commodities during the months of 1939 preceding the outbreak 
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of the European war, this tendency ought to have continued throughout the 
agricultural year I938>39, and may even have become accentuated. 

As far as agricultural exporting countries are concerned, our information 
for recent years is rather scarce, but some characteristic cases can be quoted. 

In the Netherlands Indies we have a country which is essentially dependent 
on the world market and very sensitive to its conditions. Here, the gold prices 
of both imports and exi)orts, and more particularly those of the latter, had been 
falling rapidly during the years from 1927 to 1932, after which there was a halting 
recovery in export prices, accelerated between 1935 and 1937, under the influence 
of the revival in demand and of the restrictions imposed upon exports by the 
international schemes of control for rubber and tea. In 1938 there was a marked 
reaction, the prices going back to the level of 1935. Import prices continued 
to decline, though at a much reduced rate, between 1933 and 1936, after which 
they rose considerably in 1937. In 1938 they fell again slightly. The terms 
of trade during that year turned definitely against the Netherlands Indies. 

In Argentina, another country vitally dependent on the world market, both 
import and export prices declined continuously between 1928 and 1935, after 
which there was a rapid rise in the gold prices of exports in 1936 and 1937. 
No figure is available for export prices in 1938, but considering the general 
trend of prices of the agricultural products which constitute the staple exports 
of Argentina, there was probably a considerable drop in the course of that year. 
Import prices declined till 1936, after which they recovered slightly in 1937 
and registered a very slight reaction in 1938. From what can be inferred from 
the general trend of agricultural prices on the world market in 1938, it is likely 
that the terms of trade moved against the Argentine exporter. 

In Chile, the gold prices of imports declined continuously between 1929 
and 1935, and those of exports between 1929 and 1934. Then, both recov- 
ered till 1937, while in 1938 the prices of imi)orts rose again and those of exports 
fell sharply to roughly the 1936 level, with adverse effects upon the balance 
of trade. 

In Europe, data are available for Hungary, Yugoslavia, Denmark, Latvia, 
Estonia and Finland. Of these the two first named belong to the group of south- 
eastern countries, whose economic conditions in the course of the last few years 
have been increasingly influenced by the development of their contractual trade 
relations with their principal customers, and whose dependence upon the world 
market has been accordingly weakened. Denmark and the Baltic countries, 
though they were also affected to a certain extent by regional factors, still 
remained essentially dependent on the world market, owing to the part played 
in their foreign trade by the United Kingdom. 

In Hungary, both import and export prices declined between 1928 and 1933, 
after which the prices of exports rose until 1935, fell again slightly in 1936, and 
recovered in 1937 and 1938. Import prices continued to fall till 1935; they rose 
considerably in 1936 and 1937 but then fell back slightly in 1938. The terms 
of trade during that year thus changed in favour of the Hungarian exporters. 

In Yugoslavia, export prices declined continuously between 1928 and 1933, 
after which they rose steadily from 1934 to 1938. Import prices declined, though 
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at a much slower rate than those of exports, from 1927 to 1935, then rose 
slightly up to 1937 and declined again in 1938, thus moving in favour of the 
country. 

Considering the general trend of commodity prices on the world market, 
particularly with regard to agricultural products, the recent evolution of price 
relations in these two countries, which would appear to confirm their relative 
immunity from the fluctuations of the world market, should probably be attributed 
to the effects of their contractual trade with their industrial neighbours. 

In considering the evolution of prices of exports and imports in Denmark 
we must naturally take into account the fact that, by the nature of her agricul- 
ture, she is a large exporter of animal products and, at the same time, a large 
importer of cereals and fodder, so that agricultural products appear as essential 
items on both sides of her balance sheet. From what we see in the diagram, 
it would appear that Denmark profited in 1938 by a heavy fall in the prices 
of her imports, probably due in the first instance to the decline in the prices of 
cereals and feeding stuffs, accompanied by a slight increase in the price of her 
exports. 

In Estonia, import and export prices moved along parallel lines during 1937, 
when both rose, and in 1938, when they fell again, the terms of trade thus remain- 
ing apparently unchanged. 

In Latvia, the prices of both imports and exports fell from 1927 to 1931, 
after which they diverged sharply, to the detriment of the country. Import prices 
rose in 1932, while export prices continued to fall, reaching bottom in 1933. From 
1933 on, the two curves began to converge slowly, and came close together in 
1937. Both fell in 1938 to the same extent, but here, as in Estonia, export prices 
stilb remained ^'datively lower than those of “imports, compared with the base 
year 1927. The only agricultural country in which the contrary was the case, 
and export prices have generally kept above those of imports, was Finland: 
this probably being due to the part played in her exports by non-agricultural 
products. In 1938 there was a slight reaction in exports prices, accompanied 
by a more pronounced fall in the prices of imports. 

Fragmentary as they are, these few observations would appear to suggest, 
or rather to confirm, certain conclusions. The changes in the relations between 
the world market prices of the different groups of commodities — foodstuffs, raw 
materials and manufactured goods — during the period under review seem to 
have worked to the advantage of the industrial countries, at the expense of the 
countries exporting primary products. Among the agricultural exporting coun* 
tries those wholly or mainly dependent upon the world market for the disposal 
of their exportable surpluses would appear to have been most adversely affected. 
The countries whose outlets were largely assured by bilateral trade agreements 
with their industrial partners — such as Hungary and Yugoslavia — would appear 
to have been more immune from the effects of changed price relationships on 
the world market. 

This immunity is due to the fact that the countries with which they are 
in bilateral trade relations represent more or less isolated national markets with 
autonomous price levels generally above the level of world market prices. 
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A glance at diagrams 3 and 4 showing the movement of gold prices of 
certain agricultural products on the principal closed national markets, compa- 
red with the evolution of world market prices of similar commodities, brings 
out very clearly the divergences in their levels 
and trends. 

As representing world market prices of wheat, 

^ , .r 1 • f • on certain Closed Natio- 
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20.15 and 24.85 gold francs, but their trend was nitoba No i 

generally stable, and throughout the year 1-938 it 
ran in a direction opposite to that of world prices. 

Considering diagram 3 as a whole, we can see that the lowest level 
reached by gold wheat prices on the closed national markets during the last 
three agricultural years was practically always considerably above the highest 
limit of import prices on the world market in London, but that their sta- 
bility, unless affected by general factors, such as the depreciation or deva- 
luation of the national currencies, was very much greater. The dependence 
of the movement of prices on the closed markets upon purely national fact- 
ors, as distinguished from the influence of the world market, is also clearly 
apparent. 
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What has just been said of wheat prices applies equally to the prices of 
barley, maize and ^ggs, of which the movements are shown in diagram 4. 

During the year 1938-39, as a result of the marked all-round decline in the 
prices of agricultural products on the world market, the gap between the world 

Fig. 4. — Pnces of Barley, Maize and on certain Closed National Markets 
compared with World Market Prices, in gold francs per quintal for barley 
and matze and per 100 for eggs. 

Barley (a) 


Berlm Antwerp Braila 



{a) Berlin - home grown. (6) Berlin - German. (c) Milan - home grown 

Antwerp - Daimbian. I/)n<ion- Danish. London - La Plata yellow. 


market prices and the prices on closed and controlled national markets, has 
generally widened. One of the effects of this widening of the disparity of prices 
was to encourage the development of contractual trade relations of agricultural 
countries with those closed markets on which they could obtain better prices, 
at the expense of their competitive trade on the world market. Though this 
tendency was to a certain extent counteracted by the interest the agricultural 
exporting countries had in selling their products on free exchange markets, 
the advantages presented by higher prices on the closed markets, often combined 
with better barter terms assured by the agreements, undoubtedly favoured the 
progress of economic regionalism. 
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Agricultural Prices and Costs. 

Having outlined the evolution of price relationships on the world market in 
its bearing upon the world agricultural situation, we shall now proceed to an 
examination of the course of prices of agricultural products in the different 
countries in relation to the costs of production. 

While, in considering the conditions of the world market, we had to deal 
with gold prices, now our study will be based upon the evolution of prices in 
the several national currencies. 

The course of prices in the different countries during the period under review 
was affected by a variety of factors, some of them general, and some peculiar 
to agriculture. 

Among the general factors affecting prices in 1938-39 attention should be 
■called in the first instance to the monetary situation, on which the financial 
strain of rearmament was beginning to tell. As we pointed out in one of our 
preceding surveys, in which the economic effects of rearmament were briefly 
discussed, even when rearmament is financed out of current taxation and 
does not involve an undue expansion of credit, its influence is essentially infla- 
tionary (*). In dealing with the evolution of economic activity in the lead- 
ing countries, we showed that, in 1938-39, rearmament reached a point at which 
ic profoundly affected the economic system. Its economic and financial effects 
were beginning to be increasingly felt in the credit and currency systems, in 
the level of commodity prices, in the cost of living and in wages. 

The effects of inflationary influences, ' indeed, were at first considerably at- 
tenuated by the state of low tension which had long existed in the economic 
system. Relatively heavy demands could be made for some time upon the credit 
machinery, without subjecting it to excessive strain, as large balances were 
lying idle and were available for investment at low interest rates. There were 
large stocks of raw materials for the industries and of finished products for the 
consumers, which could absorb the first influx of additional purchasing power 
without a significant inflation of commodity prices. On the labour market 
there was in many countries a vast reserve of unemployed, on which industrial 
expansion could draw for some time without producing an appreciable inflation 
in wages. The depression in agricultural prices, in so far as it was reflected in 
the retail prices of foodstuffs, tended to mitigate the effects of rearmament 
upon the cost of living of the masses, though its effects were to some extent 
neutralized by those of increased taxation. 

Undoubtedly, for some time, all this helped to check the development of 
the inflationary tendencies set in motion by the execution of rearmament pro- 
grammes. During 1938-39, however, clear symptoms of incipient inflation be- 


(9 See The World Agricultural Situation in 1935-36, Chapter I, pp. 46 sq.. “ The problems of 
economic expansion 
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gan to appear in many countries, in the form of an expansion of credit and of 
monetary circulation, in the progressive depreciation of currencies in terms of 
gold and in the rise in the cost of living and in nominal wages. Wholesale 
prices, in spite of the depressing effect of the decline in the prices of agricul- 
tural products, also showed a tendency to rise in many countries, especially those 
in which the strain of rearmament was particularly great in relation to their 
resources, or where it had lasted longer. 

While signs of inflation began to appear in the general level of prices of 
commodities and services, the price situation in agriculture was dominated by 
the conditions of supply and demand of agricultural products. With the excep- 
tion of a few countries, in which supplies were relatively short, owing to 
poor crops, these conditions were such that prices, unless rigidly fixed or other- 
wise supported by government intervention, were bound to decline. The infla- 
tionary influences w^ere not, as yet, sufficiently strong to overcome this depres- 
sion of prices due to the relation between demand and supply on the agricul- 
tural markets. Accordingly, while the prices of other commodities and of ser- 
vices tended to rise, thus increasing the farmer’s expenses, his receipts either 
diminished or, at the best, did not increase in proportion. The economic posi- 
tion of the farmers deteriorated accordingly, unless government intervention 
succeeded in keeping the price-costs ratio unchanged. 

In the following pages we shall briefly survey the development of the relation 
between prices and costs in those countries for which some statistical data on this 
subject are available. The material at our disposal is admittedly scarce and highly 
heterogeneous. In some few cases we have index numbers of wholesale prices 
of agricultural products compared with indices of aggregate costs of production, 
and are thus in a position to draw more definite conclusions. In other cases 
we have indices of agricultural prices compared with those of certain elements 
of the costs, such as farm equipment, fertilizers or wages of agricultural labour. 
Here, our conclusions are far less certain and have to be supported by evidence 
derived from other sources. Finally, in some cases all we have are index num- 
bers of prices of agricultural products on the one hand, and those of industrial 
products on the other hand. In these cases, the value of our comparison 
is mainly that of indirect demonstration of changes in the relative position of 
agriculture through the well-known phenomenon of “ scissors ”. Treated with 
circumspection and projected against the background of the agricultural situa- 
tion in the respective countries, these summary outlines of the evolution of 
price-costs ratios, illustrated by diagrams, serve to make the agricultural situa- 
tion clearer. 

Starting with the United States, we see from diagram 5 that the index num- 
bers of agricultural prices in that country, which had been falling rapidly since 
the recession of ig37, recovered very slightly in the second half of 1938, only 
to fall again in the first half of 1939, reaching during the second quarter of that 
year the lowest level recorded since 1933. The index numbers of the prices of 
articles bought by the farmers have also been falling continuously since 1937, 
but at a very much slower rate than those of agricultural products. The disparity 
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between the prices received and the prices paid by the farmer, accordingly, in- 
creased rapidly during the recession of 1937-38. During the first half of 1938-39 
the disparity diminished slightly, owing to the passing improvement in agricul- 
tural prices, but the fresh fall in the latter in 1939 widened it again. The trend 
of agricultural wages, apart from the usual seasonal fluctuations, continued up- 
wards. It would appear, therefore — and this conclusion is confirmed by other 
evidence bearing upon the recent evolution of the agricultural situation in the 


Fig. 5. — Movement of 
Prices of Agricultural 
Products, of Articles 
Bought by the Farmers 
and of Agricultural Wa- 
ges in the United States. 
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Fig. 6 . — Movement of Prices 
of Agricultural Products, 
Fertilizers and Consump- 
tion Goods in Canada 

(1926 = 100). 
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United States — that in the course of 1938-39 the relation between prices and 
costs in American agriculture was unfavourable to the farmers, and that the 
adverse change in the price-costs ratio was due, on the one hand, to the decline 
in the prices of agricultural products, rather than to a rise in those of other 
commodities, and, on the other hand, to a continuous increase in the wages of 
agricultural labour. 

In Canada, as we see from diagram 6, agricultural prices, after a sharp 
fall during the recession of 1937-38, declined but slightly in 1938-39. The goods 
for general consumption, exclusive of foodstuffs, showed no appreciable change 
either way, but the prices of fertilizers in 1938-39 rose considerably above the level 
of the preceding year. To a less marked extent than in the United States, the 
relationships between prices and costs in Canadian agriculture would appear 
to have also developed in a sense unfavourable to the farmers. 

For Argentina, our diagram 7 shows the relations between the prices of 
agricultural products on the one hand, and of non-agricultural commodities 
on the other. Agricultural prices fell continuously between the closing 
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quarter of 1937 and the beginning of 1939, when a slight recovery took place, 
while the index numbers of prices of other commodities, after a considerable 
fall between the summer of 1937 and the summer of 1938, during the reces- 
sion, rose slowly throughout the following nine months or so, the price relationships 
turning against agriculture. 

Passing to Europe, for Belgium we have index numbers of prices of agri- 
cultural products and of total costs of production. Our diagram 8 reflects the 
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Fig. 8. — Movement of Prices 
of Agricultural Products and 
of Cost of Production in 
Belgium. 

(1909-14 = 100). 
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difficulties of Belgian agriculture since the break in the upward trend of prices 
which took place in the second half of 1937. The costs of production continued 
to rise until the middle of 1938, as a result mainly of the increase in wages. A 
decline in other items of costs, however, caused the index of total costs of 
production to fall during the second half of 1938; but in 1939, with a general 
recovery in industrial production, and an increase in employment, there was a 
fresh rise. Agricultural prices continued to fall until the last quarter of 1938, 
after which they improved slightly, only to fall very sharply during the first 
half of 1939. Thus, after a brief improvement in the price-costs ratio at the 
end of 1938, the situation became exceedingly unfavourable for the farmers, 
with prices falling headlong, and costs increasing. 
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Another case in which the evolution of agricultural prices can be compared 
with that of total costs of production, is Bohemia, the subject of diagram 9. 
Here two different series of index numbers are available, the one referring to 
the sugar-beet region, and the other to that of other crops. In the sugar- 

Fig 9. — Movement of Prices of Agricultural Products 
and of total Costs of Production in Bohemia. 

{1913-14 «= 100) 

A. — Sugar-beet region B. — Non-sugar-beet region 
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beet region, agricultural prices, after falling in 1937-38, rose continually 
throughout 1938-39. The costs of production also increased, but to a somewhat 
lesser extent, so that the price-costs ratio during that year moved in favour 
of the producers. In the region outside the sugar-beet zone, the development 
of the relationship between prices and costs was generally similar. Owing to 
the special conditions in which this country found itself in 1938-39, and which 
profoundly affected its economic life during the period under review, wlien it 
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Fig. 10. — Movement of passed through a period of violent upheavals, ending 
Prices of Industrial Pro- with its incorporation into Germany, the interpre- 
ducts, of Chemical Per- tation of these developments is, however, exceed- 


tilizers and of Dead Stock 
in Germany. 
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ingly difficult. 

In Germany, the regulation and control of agri- 
cultural production and marketing, after having 
achieved, by 1935-36, equilibrium between prices 
and costs of production by means of a system of 
fair prices, has been persistently striving at a 
stable equilibrium in the price-costs ratio. While, 



during the earlier stage, the problem was to raise 
^ agricultural prices to a level at which the develop- 
ment of agricultural production could be assured, 
after 1935-36 it was sought, wffiile continuing to 
make minor current adjustments in the prices of 
agricultural products, to avoid wider price varia- 
tions, which would necessarily have disturbing 
effects upon the whole economic system. Accord- 
ingly, the price-costs ratio was stabilized mainly 
by acting upon costs, which it was sought to reduce 
by controlling the prices and supplies of the prin- 
cipal means of production, such as machinery, equip- 
ment and fertilizers. Accordingly, the evolution 
of relations between the prices of agricultural pro- 


ducts and those of the various elements of the 


costs of production and of the necessaries of the farmer’s household in Ger- 
many, as shown in diagram 10, presents a picture of striking stability. 

In Italy, agricultural prices have been rising continually since 1934, as have 
costs of production, though the latter have been increasing at a slower rate. 
The policy of the government, aiming at the 

highest possible degree of self sufficiency in Fig. ii. — Movement of Pri- 
essentials, has been consistently directed towards ces of Agricultural Products, 
assuring to the farmer remunerative prices and Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers 
lowering costs, with a view to enabling the stand- and Chemicals in Italy. 


ards of cultivation and the unit yields to be 
raised. As no figures have been published for 
1939, our diagram ii does not go beyond the 
last quarter of 1938. During the years 1937 and 



1938 it reveals a fairly sustained rise in the 
prices of agricultural products and a relative 
stability in those of fertilizers and other chemical 
products. On the other hand, the prices of 
feeding-stuffs registered a marked increase, due 
to poor fodder crops during the recent years, 
thus pointing to the unfavourable position of 
animal husbandry compared with the other 
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branches of farming: a feature which has distinguished the recent development 
of Italian agriculture. 

For England and Walc^ our diagram 12 is incomplete, as the index numbers 
of prices of agricultural products are now calculated with reference to the period 
i927-2g, instead of the years 1911-13, which still remain the basis of the indices 
for feeding stuffs and chemical fertilizers. In respect of the prices of agricultural 
products, however, it should be noted that their 
fall, which began in 1937, continued during 1938-39, 
the index numbers (1927-29 = 100) being 89 for 
1937, 87 for 1938 and 85 for the first six months 
of 1939. The index numbers of prices of chemical 
fertilizers remained practically unchanged, save 
for insignificant fluctuations. The prices of feeding 
stuffs, on the other hand, declined sharply, thus 
reflecting the situation on the world market. This 
development was all to the advantage of animal 
husbandry, which represents the most important 
branch of British agriculture. It should be noted, 
however, that the dependence of British farmers 
upon current market prices for their products and 
their means of production has been greatly reduced 
by the recent policy of the government. While 
the British Government has generally avoided, as 
far as possible, any direct intervention involving, 
the fixation of actual market prices of agricultural 
products, in the most vital branches of farm- 
ing it intervened to assure fair returns to the 
producers. This has been done in various ways. First there are price guaran- 
tees for certain products, the most complete and characteristic being that intro- 
duced by the Wheat Act, 1932; then there are fixed-rate subsidies, paid irrespective 
of market prices, on certain products, the most important being that on fat 
cattle; and finally marketing organizations controlled by representatives of pro- 
ducers, but having statutory sanction, have in recent years been exercising price- 
supporting functions, the chief product concerned here being milk. This inter- 
vention has moreover also been extended by recent measures which reduce farmers' 
costs; thus the Agricultural Act 1937 provides for subsidies to cover 50 per cent, 
of the cost of lime and 25 per cent, of the co.st of basic slag purchased by farmers. 

Of the Scandinavian countries, Sweden would appear to have been the only 
one in which price relations in 1938-39 have developed in a sense favourable to 
the farmer. As may be seen from diagram 13, the trend of prices of agricultural 
products in Sweden has been in an upward direction, the index number for 1938-39 
being 93, as against 92 in 1937-38. The prices of the means of production and 
of other articles bought by the farmers, on the other hand, have declined. In 
wages, however, there has been an increase. 

In Norway the price-costs ratio developed in a sense unfavourable to the pro- 
ducers. Diagram 14 shows that the general index of prices of agricultural i)ro- 
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Fig. 13. — Movement of Pri- 
ces of Agricultural Products 
and of Articles Bought by 
Farmers in Sweden. 

(1909-13 = 100). 
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Fig. 15. — Movement of Pri- 
ces of Agricultural Products^ 
Feeding Stuffs and Fertili- 
zers in Denmark. 
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ducts registered a slight decline, the annual index in 1938-39 being 161, com- 
pared with 162 in 1937-38. The decline was fully accounted for by vegetable 
products, animal products having registered a slight improvement. The prices 
of farm equipment and other means of production rose and wages also in- 
creased. 

In Denmark, to which diagram 15 refers, the situation was generally similar 
to that recorded for Norway. The index numbers of prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts declined, the annual figure for 1938-39 being 
126, compared with 128 in 1937-38. There has 
been a sharp fall in the prices of vegetable crops, 
while those of animal products remained on the 
whole unchanged, largely as a result of active 
intervention on the part of the government in 
favour of this branch of production, vital for 
Danish agriculture. With regard to the costs of 
production, the considerable decline in the prices 
of feeding-stuffs favoured the Danish farmers, but 
wages, prices of agricultural implements and build- 
ing costs have all risen, the increase being par- 
ticularly marked in wages. 

In Switzerland the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts in 1938-39 were lower than in 1937-38, the 
fall being particularly marked in dairy products. 

The trend of prices of feeding-stuffs had been 
generally rising for some time past, and continued 
so in 1938-39, as can be seen from diagram 16. 

The prices of fertilizers also rose. The case of 
Switzerland, however, is one in which hasty con- 
clusions, should not be drawn from the conside- 
ration of price movements, as the situation there is 
ralher peculiar. Indeed, the rise in the prices of 
feeding stuffs in a country whose agriculture depends to so large an extent on dairy 
farming, w'ould naturally suggest the conclusion that conditions w^ere taking a 
clearly unfavourable turn. This, however, is not the case, since for some time 
past the policy of the government has been to discourage excessive concentration 
on dairy production, which w^as characteristic of Swiss agriculture, and to stimul- 
ate arable farming instead. With this object in view, measures were taken 
to limit the imports of feeding stuffs and to raise their prices, thus confining 
animal husbandry in the main to domestic fodder resources and encouraging a 
development of arable crops. Accordingly, the increase in the prices of feeding 
stuffs would appear to be part of a deliberate policy. On the other hand, the 
increase in the cost of fertilizers .seems under such ('onditions to represent a 
development definitely unfavourable to Swiss agriculture. 

In Poland, to which diagram 17 refers, the prices of agricultural products 
in 1938-39 were somewhat lower than in 1937-38, during which year they had 
reached a relatively high level. ' This w^as due to a good season, which brought 
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large supplies to market, to the fall in world prices and to the continuance by 
Poland of a deflationary policy, necessitated by adherence to the gold standard. 

The prices of the commodities bought by the far- 
mers also declined, though to a lesser extent than 
those of agricultural products. Accordingly, the 
price-costs ratio would appear to have taken a 
somewhat unfavourable turn for the producers, 
but, as in the past, the variations in price rela- 
tionships were relatively slight. 

In Yugoslavia, the prices of vegetable products 
were lower in 1938-39 than in 1937-38, ,while those 
of animal products remained substantially un- 
changed. Diagram 18 shows that the fall in the 
prices of vegetal products, however, was very 
slight, as compared with that in world market 
prices. If we recall the disastrous effects upon 
Yugoslav agriculture of the depression of 1929-32, 
we cannot help being impressed by the relative 
stability it has acquired since. This stability 
would appear to be due partly to the measures of assistance and regulation 
taken by the government, but to a large extent it is also due to the effects of 
bilateral agreements concluded by Yugoslavia with her principal customers. 
These agreements have not only assured to Yu- 
goslav agriculture more favourable terms of ex- Fig. 18. — Movement of 
change than those offered by the world market, but 
also facilitated, and even directly encouraged, cer- 
tain essential changes in production, which made 
her farming less dependent on a few :5taples of 
which the prices on the world market were more 
or less permanently depressed. The prices of indu- 
strial products in Yugoslavia in 1938-39 moved 
along lines roughly parallel to those followed by 
lier agricultural products. 

Por other countries we are not in a position 
to illustrate graphically the evolution of price- 
costs ratios during the period under review, no 
sufficient statistical data being available. 

In France, on the whole, in spite of increased 
production, the prices of agricultural products have 
been fairly stable. Indeed, the index number of 
prices of agricultural products and foodstuffs (1913 ~ 100), which was 327 in 1935, 
426 in 1936, 562 in 1937 and 641 in 1938, in the course of 1938-39 reflected the 
general stability given to French economy by the economic and financial policy 
of that period. Apart from momentary variations, mainly due to seasonal ups 
and downs of supply and demand, the indices displayed no significant changes, 
and in July 1939 the monthly index was 629, against 630 in July 1938. Industrial 
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products, indeed, increased in price somewhat during the same period, their 
index in July 1939 being 721, compared with 671 in July 1938. Yet the increase 
in the prices of articles purchased by the farmers, such as machinery and farm 
equipment, has been moderate compared with that which took place in the 
preceding years, and wages were stabilized. 

In the Netherlands, the situation of the farmers was unfavourably affected 
by the combination of a decline in the prices of agricultural products with an 
increase in the cost of labour. The prices of vegetable products, as expressed 
in index numbers (1925-26 to 1928-29 = 100) fell from 63 in 1937-38 to 59 in 
1938-39, and those of animal products from 66 to 63. The general index number 
of agricultural products fell during the same period from 65 to 62. This decline 
reflected conditions on the world market, upon which Dutch agriculture is vitally 
dependent. The index number of agricultural wages, which stood at 68 in 1937 
and the first quarter of 1938, then began to increase, owing to the expansion 
of industrial activity in the country, largely due to armaments, until, in the 
second quarter of 1939 it reached 75. 


George Pavlovsky 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 


BELGIUM 


The questions which have attracted most attention in this country since the 
outbreak of hostilities arc those concerning the formation of stocks of raw materials 
and products of prime necessity, the adjustment of agricultural production in order 
to ensure self-sufficiency as regards foodstuffs and finally, the organization of imports 
from the double standpoint of continuity and certainty of supplies 


Price Indices oj Vegetal Products. 
(i ()^6 = 100) 




1937 

1938 

1939 

Jauuar> 

1940 

Fubriiarv 

1940 

Wheat .... 
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107 4 

loO 1 

132 2 

134 

Rye 


1475 

108 4 

03 () 

15() I 

103 2 

Winter barley 


J 33 

105 6 

loij 

i 8(>5 

l()l 4 

Oats 


127 

107 8 1 

87 y 

125 S 

131 0 

Straw .... 


13^ 5 

1249 1 

13ft & i 

-254 

21^8 

Sugar-beet . . 


1 1^7 1 

no 5 

1188 

125 5 

128 q 

Potatoes . . . 


875 

90 4 

74 4 1 

100 2 

1130 


(General index . . . 

1 1 
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1 
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Belgian agriculture can satisfy between 80 and 85 per cent, of the country’s 
needs, but certain foodstuffs and articles of paramoimt importance such as wheat 
and animal feeds have to be imported in large quantities. 

A consideration of the agricultural index recently compiled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture (1936 average prices ~ 100) will give an idea of the evolution of agricul- 
ture from the economic standpoint. The year selected as a basis for the index is 
considered as fairly normal in that it was comparatively satisfactory for the pro- 
ducer. In calculating the indices the effect on the figures of seasonal price varia- 
tions has been taken into account and eliminated. 

The tables on this and the preceding page show the average market price indices 
of animal and vegetal products and of production costs during the past three years 
and the first two months of 1940- 

In February, 1940, the increase in the average index of vegetal products amounted 
to 35.8 points above that for the year 1937. 

Price Indices of Animal Products. 

(1936 = 100) 




1937 

1938 

1939 

January 

1940 

February 

1940 

Bullocks . . 


307 

1054 

106 6 

II5 I 

II2 9 

Cows . . . 


105 5 

1065 

106.7 

II2.9 

112.6 

Calves . . . 


III 5 

120 8 

113 2 

124.4 

1143 

Pigs .... 


04 

I3I.2 

116 4 

1045 

^ 102 2 

Butter . . . 


1 T20 

122 6 

lOQ 7 

122 3 

118 8 

Eggs • 


102 

1 - 

1 1143 

108 8 

II5« 

180 8 


General index . . . 

1 

1 

1 108 4 

1 II8.8 

109 6 

1153 

^ 124 7 


Thus the market price indices for agricultural products increased considerably 
in the sector of vegetal products, rising from an average of 96 for the whole year 
1939 to 148.2 in February 1940. On the other hand the rise was much less marked 
in the case of animal products, the index number only having risen from 109.6 for 

1939 as a whole to 124.7 in February 1940. 

To obtain an exact idea of the agricultural situation from a comparison of these 
indices, it must, however, be remembered that vegetal products provide less than one 
third of the total receipts from farm products. Conditions are fairly critical in live- 
stock farming and milk production and this is explained by certain elements of the 
costs of production, as may be seen from the following table showing the costs of 
production index for the same periods as in the tables shown above. 

Compared with the average index for the year 1937, the index for February 

1940 showed an increase of 14.8 points, the price of feeding stuffs for cattle showing 
a particularly marked rise—from 119 in 1939 to 167.0 for February 1940. Taxes 
also increased considerably, their index rising from 106.3, the 1939 average, to 126.2 
for February 1940. The increase was less marked in the case of outlay for equipment, 
the indices being 108.5 and 117 6 respectively, while general expenses rose from 113.3 
to 126.1. 

The difference between the profitableness of farms in regions where animal pro- 
duction and dairying predominate and that of farms in areas where vegetal production 
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prevails, suggests that, in the absence of counter-measures there will be a decline 
in stockbreeding in favour of arable fanning. The government has indeed already 
adopted several measures to check the current trend, some of which will be described 
below. 


Index Numbers of Costs of Production in Live-stock Farming. 
{1936 = 100) 



1937 1 

1938 

1939 

January 

1940 

February 

1940 

Rent 

102 I 

102 3 1 

105 7 

106 3 

106 3 

Wages 

1073 

1094 

112 5 

II3 I 

II3 I 

Fertilizers 

102 8 

108 5 

1095 

113 7 

II 2 .I 

Feeding stuffs for cattle 

121 7 

1277 

119 

161 3 

167 0 

Plants, seeds 

98 

95 .^ 

857 

874 

105-7 

Equipment 

1063 1 

108 5 

108 5 

117.6 

117.6 

Taxes 

1049 

1075 

106 3 

124 6 

126 2 

General expenses 

107 I 

III 

113 3 

1234 

126 I 

General Index . 

1081 

! 

III 3 

121 4 

122 9 
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External trade. 

Development of external trade — Belgian foreign trade has altered radically in 
volume and in direction since the outbreak of hostilities Partly as a result of the 
coxmtry’s altered requirements, the whole structure of foreign trade has changed 
greatly. The following table shows the aggregate figures for Belgian trade, month 
by month, from September 1939 to February 1940, the figures for Augmst 1939 are 
also given, as this was the last comparatively nonnal month The importance of the 
changes which have occurred will be seen from this table. 


Month 

Imports Exports 


(Million francs) 


1939: August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 
1940: January 
February , 


1.777 

2,031 

904 

1 , 4^4 

1,225 

1.945 

1,539 

1.714 

1.521 

1.950 

1,271 

1.715 

i. 47 (> 

1,877 


Imports for the period from September i, 1939, to February 29, 194^^ totalled 
7,936 million francs, while exports amoimted to 10,365 millions. In the correspondmg 
period of 1938-39 imports amounted to 11,493 millions and exports to 11,328 millions, 
so that the former have declined by 30.9 per cent, and the latter b}' 8 5 per cent 
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The new trends observed in foreign trade are illustrated in the following table 
showing Belgian exports towards the principal markets, as compared with figures for 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 



Period from September i, 

1938 to February i, 1939 

Period from September i, 

1939 to February 1, 1940 

Destination 

_ ____ 

Value 

^Million francs) 

Percentage 
of total exports 

Value 

(Million francs) 

Percentage 
of total exports 

Germany 

1,074 

10 3 

711 

85 

France 

U342 

140 

925 

II 0 

United Kingdom 

T .-253 

13 0 

990 

II 9 

Netherlands 

I , .10 

12 9 

1,729 1 

20 7 

Switzerland * 

276 

2 8 ' 

568 

67 

United States 

0 

OC 

0 

725 

781 

9 4 

Argentina 

338 

35 


3 2 


From the above table, it may be seen that in general Belgian exports to the 
belligerent countries declined, especially those to Germany and France. Kxports 
to the Netherlands and Switzerland, on the other hand, showed a marked increase, 
not only in relative but also in absolute value. The same may be said as regards 
the United States A slight falling off may be observed in exports to Argentina. 

The following is a similar table for imports: 


Origin 

Period from September i, 

1938 to Februarj i, 1939 

Period from September 1, 

1939 to Februar> i, 1940 

Value 

(Million francs) 

1 

Percentage 

1 of total imports 

Value 

1 (Million franc si 

Percentage 
of total imports 

1 


Germany 

1,071 

11 0 

756 

1 

1 

1 12 I 

France 

U527 

158 

933 

0 

Netherlands 

955 

9 9 

f >47 

io 3 

United Kingdom 

805 

83 

493 

79 

Switzerland 

107 

I I 

S8 

I 4 

United States 

938 

9 7 

^44 

10 3 

Argentina 

356 

3 6 1 

1 

592 

94 


The variations are much less marked than in the case of exports, the different coun- 
tries showing little alteration in their relative values, although a marked increase is 
registered in imports from Argentina. 

The movement of imports of raw materials and manufactured goods since the com* 
mencement of the war is given in the following table; the figures for August 1939 are 
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also shown as they enable a comparison to be made with the last month in which 
the situation was normal: 



Raw or merely 

Manufactured 


prepared material*; 

Roods 

Month 

_ _ 


. 

(Qun 

Hals) 

1939: August 

24,692,425 

5^1.429 

vSeptember 

14,951.194 

308,648 

October 

17.959.705 

4II.313 

November 

18,771.453 i 

460.591 

December ' 

16,721,418 

518,179 

1940: January 

13.019,579 

345.294 


Lastly, the following figures show the Belgian foreign trade situation in February 
J940, the last month for which figures are available: 


Country 


Imports Exports 

(Thousand francs) 


Germany . . . . 
France . . . . 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands . . 
Swit/.erland 
United States . . 
Argentina , . . . 


1 11,602 
104. 121 
179 051 
135. 1 TO 
22,205 
102,405 
155,801 


1,475.810 


1 15,848 
33 ^. 
23«,5ii 
242,878 

130.5TI 

I Of), 368 

55.138 


1,876.522 


The trade balance as a whole remains strongly in favour of Belgium and trade 
with each of the three belligerents is also in her favour. 

Regulation of external trade. - - The principles governing Belgian trade ^xilicv 
since the outbreak of hostilities were laid down in tw^o agreements with France and 
the United Kingdom, dated respectively December 11, 1939 and February 13, 1940. 
They are as follows: 

(1) An absolute embargo has been placed on the export of certain goods essen- 
tial to the Belgian economy and the requirements of the population. Included in the 
list are cereals, feeding stuffs and straw, livestock with the exception of horses, fresh 
meats with the exception of pigmeat, margarine and prepared edible fats, pig fats, mi- 
washed wool, raw or ginned cotton and jute. 

(2) Certain other goods can only be exported to the belligerent countries in 
quantities equal to the normal amounts exported in the period from 1936 to 1938. 
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Included in these groups are cereal flours and starches (feculas), alimentary pastes^ 
cereal by-products, dried legumes, preserved meat, fresh, frozen or tinned fish, fresh milk 
and cream, cheese, fish oils and fats, vegetal oils and fats, edible fats obtained from cat- 
tle, sheep and goats, oil seeds and fruits, sugar. 

(3) Other goods again, such as several varieties of hides, carded and combed 
woollen yams, cotton, jute, etc. can only be exported to the belligerent countries in 
smaller quantities than luider normal conditions. The percentage of reduction varies 
considerably. 

A special institution which has been foimded to stimulate home and export trade 
in agricultural products will be described below. 

Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

The National Marketing Office for Agricultural and Horticultural Produce. — Most 
of the produce of Belgian agriculture is marketed within the country, only certain spe- 
cial items and any surplus stocks being exported. The first need is therefore to protect 
the home market and home production against abnormal foreign competition. Hence 
the institution of the quota and permit system, which has invariably been adjusted to 
meet the needs of the moment. It is also necessary to maintain and stimulate the ex- 
port outlets already in existence and to seek new foreign markets. A non-profit-seeking 
institution was founded in 1933 called the “ Association for the Development of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Markets Though a private concern, this body wor- 
ked in collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture and was appointed by the latter 
to control exports of horticultural and market garden produce in particular. But the 
changes in economic conditions since 1933 made it advisable to replace the private in- 
stitution by a public body, so, that the National Marketing Office for Agricultural and 
Horticultural Produce was created by the law of December 27, 1928 (*). The purpose 
of this institution is to assist the Ministry of Agriculture in stimulating the creation of 
home and foreign markets for Belgian agricultural and horticultural produce. It there- 
fore gives information concerning trade prospects, carries out enquiries into home and 
foreign markets, awards premiums to encourage an improvement in the presentation and 
quality of products, arranges exhibitions and competitions and grants certificates guar- 
anteeing the origin, quality and quantity of the products. 

In application of this programme and in order to protect producers, distributors and 
consumers against every attempt to evade the usual standards required on the competi- 
tive market, the Ministry of Agriculture has been authorized to establish conditions 
with which agricultural produce must comply if it is to be marketed, and the Office ap- 
points special representatives for this purpose. 

The Supplies Department. — This department was instituted by the royal decree 
of February 8, 1940 (2), for the purpose of estimating the quantities of foodstuffs and 
produce required for human nutrition. Hvery request concerning the importation 
and exportation of such goods must pass through the new department, which also includes 
a section for the collection of all data on stocks and agricultural resources and an- 
other dealing with matters relating to trade and distribution. 


(9 Moniteur Beige, No. 26, January 26, 1939. 
{^) Moniteur Beige, No. 49, February 18, 1940. 
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Measures relating to agricultural production. 

Cereals. — In order to maintain equilibrium between the various farm crops, the 
growing of wheat has been encouraged during the past few years by subsidies from a 
valorization fund formed from the fees paid for wheat import permits. In tc) 38, for 
instance, producers of wheat, rye and barley were awarded premiums amounting re.spec- 
tively to 250, 450 and 550 francs per hectare sown to these cereds. Another measure 
adopted to stimulate wheat-growing makes compulsory the adding of a fixed per- 
centage of home-grown wheat to all mixtures sent to be milled. The import duty on 
foreign wheat was removed on the outbreak of hovStilities and replaced by a maximum 
price, but the ministerial decree on the fixing of this price was later abrogated. Prices 
are now fixed on the basis of market trends. 

The economic conditions resulting from the war have made neccvssar}^ the adoption 
of a meavSure whereby it becomes compulsory to fiow greater areas to certain crops in- 
cluding wheat and rye (decree-law of September 23, 1939) (^). In normal times Bel- 
gium consumes 14 million quintals of wheat per imnum, but only produces between 
3 ^2 4 niillion, the remainder having to be imported. As the arrival of shipments is 

now exceedingly precarious, the dependence on foreign sources must be reduced as far 
as possible. The above-mentioned decree therefore establishes a 50 per cent, increase 
in the area sown to wheat during the crop year 1939-40 and a 40 per cent, increase for 
rye. Fanns which are unable to comply wdth this regulation may, however, apply for 
exemption to the burgomaster of their commune (ministerial decree, October 5, 1939) ("). 
Exemptions may be either total or partial; the latter contemplate a reduction varying 
between 50 and 30 per cent, in the additional area to be sown to w^heat and between 
40 and 30 per cent, in the additional area to be sown to rye. The government has 
also given the communal commissions wide discretionary powers as regards the en- 
forcement of this measure. 

Other important provisions have been promulgated in connection with the pre- 
paration of wheat flours and the use and sale of homegrown wheat (decree-law, Sep- 
tember 22, 1939) (^). The use of wheat as a feeding stuff for livestock is prohibited 
All wheat sales must be effected through the National Marketing Office for Agricultural 
and Horticultural Produce, to which millers and grain merchants must apply for 
pennits to purchase wheat. Every permit must bear the names and addresses of 
both the buyer ^md seller, the quantity purchased, the price paid per quintal and the 
date of ])urchase. The producer is authorized to retam the wheat necessary for future 
sowings on a basis of 150 kilogrammes j^er hectare sown and also to resciwT the amount 
required to feed his household on the basis of 500 grammes daily per person. 

Dairy produce. — During the past few years the government has devoted much 
study to the milk problem. Overproduction is the weak spot in this sector, due to an 
increase in the numbers of stock and in their yield. It is to tlie interest of both the 
producer and consumer that fluctuations in pric'es should be curbed. The National 
Office for Milk and Milk Products {Office national du lait ct de scs d6nvh) was created 
in January, 1938, for the purpose of organizing improved conditions in this branch of 
tlie Belgian economy. Within the Office five advisory commissions have been set up 


(q Moniieur Beige, No. 267, SejUeniber 24, 1939. 

(2) Moniteur Beige, No. 280, October 7, 1939. 

(3) Moniteur Beige, No. 267, September 24, 1939. 
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devoted respectively to milk, butter, cheese, other milk products, instruction and pro- 
paganda. The functions of the Office were defined as follows: {a) official and optional su- 
pervision of butter, milk for direct consumption, Herve cheese, hard-crusted cheese and 
condensed milk; (b) supervision of the manufacture of powders of the Hatmaker type 
from whole milk; {c) fixing of normal prices to be paid to producers of dairy produce. 

During the first vear of its activity the Office devoted most of its attention to 
butter control, and butter factories the output of which was considered to be of sufficiently 
high quality were given an official trade mark. By December 31, 1939, 39 approved 
establishments were ‘under the supervision of the Office and 26 had been awarded the 
official trade mark. The total annual output of these 26 establishments amounted to 
5,400,000 kilogrammes of butter, or 18 per cent, of the total output of the country which 
is CvStimated at 30,000,00c kilogrammes. 

A Central Commission for Dairy Profluce to deal with the fixing of prices was created 
as part of the machinery of the Office in October, 1938. This commission instructs the 
regional commissions in such matters as the calculation of winter and summer prices 
for milk for direct consumption, the variations to be made in the price of milk accor- 
ding to its fat content, the calculation of the cost of production, etc. 

The government has adopted two methods in attempting to eliminate some of the 
surplus milk which has glutted the market for some lime, by establishing a cheese- 
making and a powdered milk industry The cheesemaking industry, which was only 
represented by a few producers scattered throughout the country, is now on a firm basis 
and manufactured 150,000 kilogrammes of hard crusted cheese in four months in 
1939. Still more remarkable results have been obtained from the work accomplished 
as regards powdered milk. Tliis industry was non-existent in i(>35, but by 1939 the 
annual output totalled 800,000 kilogrammes, while the 1940 output will amomit to 
I million kilogrammes or one quarter of the total Belgian consumption. 

Another problem wliich has been solved is that of milk divStribution. A royal 
decree dated July 27, 1939 ('') instituted compulsory permits authorizing the sale 
of milk for direct consumption. The permit is granted by the National Milk Office 
and the milk sold must have a minimum fat content of 30 grammes per litre. 

(t. Costanzo 


ROMANIA 


During the period from August 1939 to April 1940 the economic situation of 
Romania was seriously affected by the international situation. 

The repeated concentration of troops led to an increase in home consumption; 
production was affected by the shortage of labour; large sums had to be expended 
on national defence (armaments, equipment, etc.); the demand for export goocis, chiefly 
agricultural produce, became increasingly great. There was a consequent upward 
trend in the prices of the majority of products. This upward movement is still in pro- 
gress, the increase being much greater in the prices of industrial products than in 
those of agricultural produce. 


(^) Momteur Beige, No. 210, July 29, 1939. 
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The following table givCwS the indices and prices compiled by the “ Romanian 
Association for the Study of the Trade Cycle”: 


Item 

Unit 

Year 

August 

Septem- 

ber 

October 

Novem- 

ber 

Decern 

her 

January 




, 



General index of wholesale prices 

T 929 — lOO| 

1 

1 

J 939 

193 H 

mi 

Index of agricultural prices 

1929 = 100 

1940 

1939 

193« 

Index of industrial prices . . 

1929 -= 100 

1939 

1938 

19t7 

Wheat, Braila 

I.,ci/(juint. 

1 

T 940 

'939 

1938 

Maize, Braila 

bei/quinl. 

1940 

J 939 

^938 

Barley. Braila .... 

1 

l,ci/quint | 

1940 

1939 

1938 

Rve, Braila 

bei/cjuinl 1 

1 

1940 

1939 

1938 


84 0 

889 

92 0 


'94 3 



76 6i 77 2 

76 0 

7 fi 3 

80 5 


80 3 

78 9 

79 2 

7«5 

787 


70 0 

73 i 

728 

7.S4 

77 5 

80 8 

64 0 

(>4 0 

h 3 4 

(..,2 

97 9 

— 

99 9 

1049 

112 4 

119 9 

132 2 

— 

8(; 9 

90 8 

90 7 

93 0 

93 

- 

97 5 

94 5 

95 5 

95 4 

93 9 

— 


- 


- 

_ 

474 

424 

442 

437 

4 ^^ 

497 


410 

390 

3«4 

391 

412 

1 

1 

443 

1 415 ' 

3^7 

1 

339 

292 

^29 

3 V^ 

J 55 

349 

349 1 

493 


29 <> 

1 

3 ^J 9 

“ 1 

424 

419 


291 

2(10 ' 

1 

294 

395 1 

358 

— 

1 

270 1 


34 ^> 

354 , 

378 

407 

^55 j 

201 

-45 

271 ' 

299 



As the table shows, price indices of agricultural products only increased by 7.3 
between August and December 1939, reaching 80.8 in Januaiy^ 1940, equivalent to 
an increase of 10 8 over the price index for August 1939 

Between August and December J939, the price indices for industrial products 
showed an increase of 32.6, or three times the increase registered by agricultural pro- 
duce. This is confirmed by a glance at the price per quintal of the principal cereals, 
and especially of wheat and maize, which showed ver>’ slight increases. 

The area sown to wheat during the autumn of J939 was much smaller than tliat 
for 1938. According to provisional figures, the area sown to wheat at the present 
time is estimated at 3,000,000 hectares, as against 3,800,000 hectares sown in 1938. 
This reduction in the area sown was due to imfavourable wx^ather conditions. Sow- 
ings were hampered by much rain during the autumn of 1939, as was the prepara- 
tion of fallow land for the spring crops. The winter of 1939-40 was extremely severe 
and the frost caused considerable loss to part of the autimin crops. The area mider 
wheat was reduced by some 300,000 hectares due to this lovss, while losses in the 
Danubian plain were still more severe. 

There are some regions of Romania, such as southern Bessarabia, where spring 
wheat is cultivated, but here too the area sown to wheat has been reduced to a mini- 
mum owing to the long winter, which lasted into March. 

Other spring sowings, especially peas, barley and oats, have also been delayed 
this season. 
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External trade. 


Development — In spite of international events, Romanian foreign trade was 
satisfactory. Total imports in 1939 amoimted to 22,890 million lei, the value of ex- 
ports being 26,809 million, with a consequent favourable balance of 3,919 million lei. 
Most of this favourable balance is due to trade during the last six months of the 
year. The foreign trade positiqp was better than in 1938, as will be seen from the 
following table (^) 



Import*) 1 

1 Exports 

1 Balance 


Quantities 

Values 

Quantities 

Values 

Values 


(metric tons) 

(million lei) 

(metric tons) 

' (million lei) 

(million lei) 

1 

1 

739.039 

22,890,474 


26,809,349 

+ 3 . 9 iS.f ^75 

IQSS 

820,(102 

18,767,830 

7,409,084 

21,532.580 

4 - 2 , 7 t> 4.750 

Difference 

1 


-f 4,122,644 

+ 155.062 

-f 5.276.769 

+ 1.154.1^5 


The chief products forming the basis of exports are petroleum products, timber, 
cereals and live animals. Considerable fluctuations have taken place during the past 
three years, 1937, ^ 93 ^ 1939 While large quantities were exported in 1937, 

quantities and values declined in 1938, a considerable increase was, however, registered 
in 1939, not only in quantities but also in the prices received for all the principal pro- 
ducts This is shown in the following table. 



1937 

1938 

1939 

Exports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


(metric tons) 

1 

(million lei) 

(metric tons) 

(million lei) 

(metric tons) 

(million lei) 

Petroleum products 

5.308.944 

23.452,396 

4,406,520 

9,313.224 

4,178,100 

11,226,564 

Timber 

1,176,036 

2,828,592 

967,188 

2.465.376 

859.632 

2,529.876 

Cereals 

2,225,640 

10,177,764 

1,384,812 

5,257,860 

1.973.832 

7,209,804 

Live animals . . . . 1 

1 

65,400 

1.339,359 

58.992 

1,220,868 
. J. 

77.472 

1,800,156 


Studies of foreign trade over the last six months concerning products included in 
the cereal and livestock groups point to a steady upward trend. The largest quan- 
tities were exported in November and December 1939, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing table, which shows exports of agricultural prodiicts during the last half of 1939: 

Regulation of foreign trade, — To meet the expenses of home defence and internal 
economic organization, on September 16, 1939 the government issued a decree-law 


{*) Information Bulletin issued by tbe National Bank of Romania. 
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Miscellaneous 631 9,336 440 6,073 380 5,210 252 3.331 204 3,242 163 3.68 q 
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concerning the regulation of foreign exchange, providing that import requirements 
and varioUwS payments due in foreign countries vShould be satisfied in the following 
proportions to the value of the total volume of exports: 

(1) A quota of 45 per cent, for the payment of armaments, government supplies, 
service of the public debt, expenses of diplomatic offices abroad and all other govern- 
ment payments. 

(2) A quota of 30 per cent, for the payment of raw materials. 

(3) A quota of 25 per cent, for the payment of all products necessary for the 
expansion of production, home consumption, private financial transactions, study, 
touring, public health work and all other payments. 

The Foreign Exchange Office, which has entire charge of foreign trade, was estab- 
lished by decree-law on September 30, 193Q. 

As a consequence of the application of this decree-law, from October i, 1939 
no merchandise could be exported without an export permit granted by the Foreign 
Exchange Office. 

The Foreign Exchange Office is empowered to take any measures considered 
nece.ssary for the application of the foreign trade regulations. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade was created by decree-law of February 16, 1940, 
for the purpose of orgaJiizing, directing and encouraging economic relations with foreign 
countries. The new Ministry has the following powers: — 

(a) to negotiate treaties, con\entions, trade and clearing agreements with for- 
eign countries; 

{b) to take legal measures for their application; 

(c) to supervise with all due care the execution of such treaties, conventions 
and agreements through its offices; 

(d) to take all measures for the encouragement and increase of exports, to 
control the quality of goods exported in order to maintain their reputation abroad, 
to arrange for the representation of Romania at fairs and exliibitions of an economic 
nature and to organize the control exercised by the associations of exporters; 

(e) to adopt all the measures necessary for regulating imports, exports and 
foreign payments, to fix the quotas and sums available, and to issue permits for the 
export of products and the transfer of money. 

To handle thevSe various matters, the Ministry of Foreign Trade has been divided 
into departments, each with clearly defined powers on tlie basis of the classification 
described above. 


Treaties a fid trade agreements. — A payments agreement was concluded between 
Romania and Hungary in September 1939. 

In November of the same year, a modus vivendi concerning trade exchanges and 
the regulation of payments was added to the terms* of the agreement between Romania 
and Switzerland then in force. 

During the same month a payments agreement was concluded between Romania 
and Turkey. 

In December 1939, a payments agreement was concluded between the Royal Ro- 
manian Government and the Government of the Slovak Republic. 

In February, 1940, the Romanian and Bulgarian Governments concluded a 
pa3nnents agreement. 

A similar agreement between Romania and Italy was signed at Bucarest in March. 
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Measures relating to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Wheat. — To stimulate wheat cultivation and to prevent a decline in the area 
sown to this crop, the government took steps to guarantee a satisfactory price. A 
Wheat Valorization Law was therefore passed, the price for the 1939 crop being fixed 
at 42,000 lei per waggon load of 10 metric tons, on condition that the weight per hec- 
tolitre be 75 kilogrammes and that the content of foreign bodies do not exceed 
3 per cent. This price is paid free-at-station at the place of production. 

The price of 42,000 lei per waggon-load of 10 metric tons will be raised by 1,000 lei 
for September, by 2,000 lei for October and November and by 3,000 lei for December, 
while in January the original price will be paid. 

The price of wheat weighing more or less than 75 kilogrammes per hectolitre and 
containing more or less than 3 per cent, of foreign bodies will be raivSed or lowered by 
I per cent, in relation to the basic price, for each kilogramme more or less and for 
each percentage of foreign bodies above or below the established 3 per cent. 

The National Bank of Romania is authorized to finance the National Institute 
of Co-operation which has been appointed to purchase wheat up to a value of 2,000 
million lei. 

To guarantee a Tcmunerative price and to stimulate exports of wheat, exporters 
will be allowed a percentage of free exchange. The amoimt of this quota is fixed period- 
ically and published in the Official JournaL 

Over and above this quota, exporters are granted a bonus when the fort'ign exchange 
is paid into the National Bank of Romania. The amount of this bonus also is published 
periodically in the Official JournaL 

Tobacco. — Tobacco cultivation is a monopoly and the cost price is fixed yearly 
by the Independent Monopoly Firm (C A. M.). Prices are fixed on a basis of quality 
and variety, and were as follows for 1939 

Tobacco of inferior quality from 12 to 24 lei per kilogramme 

Tobacco of medium quality » 21 to 45 » « 

Tobacco of superior quality » 40 to 140 » » 

Over and above these prices, the Independent Monopoly Firm pays cultivators 
a bonus of 1,000 lei per hectare wtoi the crop has been grown under satisfactory 
conditions. 

Su^ar beet. — The price of sugar beet grown during 1940 and delivered to tlie 
sugar factories during the 1940-41 season is fixed at io,4()0 lei per wnggon-load of 
10 metric tons, free-at-station at the source or on the factory scales. The price wns 
established by decision of the Ministry of National Fconomy 

Other products. — All other agricultural products are uncontrolled. 


Measures relating to agricultural production. 

General measures for the encouragement of agricultural production 

As a result of the international situation, which seriously affected conditions 
within the country, the Romanian Government took very effective measures during 
the autumn of 1939 for the organization of agriculture under the exceptional circum- 
stances in order to guarantee an agricultural output which would suffice for the require- 
ments of the army and the civil population. 
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In carrying out its programme the Ministry of Agriculture and Crown Lands must 
prepare a general plan each year for the organization of agriculture. This plan must 
comprise: 

(а) The preparation of a crop plan. 

(б) The provision of the necessary seeds and animals for breeding purposes. 

(i:) Arrangements providing that all draught animals, vehicles, tractors, 

machinery and implements used in agriculture as well as breeding animals shall be 
exempt from requisition measures. 

[d) Mobilization of the staff required by government institutions and private 

farms. 

(e) Requisitioning of labour for farms and of pensioners for public institutions. 

A law to this effect came into force during the autumn of 1939, with the result 
that, in spite of unfavourable weather conditions, 3 million hectares were wSown to wheat 
and 80,000 hectares to barley. 

In November 1939, the Ministry of Agriculture and Crown Lands organized a 
wheat and maize competition, in which farmers throughout the country and from 
every type of farm (large-scale, medium-size and small) took part. In spite of the 
difficult terms imposed, 10,069 farmers took part in the wheat contest and 12,211 in 
the maize contest. Money prizes, medals and diplomas to a total value of 5.5 million 
lei were awarded to farmers who distinguished themselves in the competition. The 
results obtained led to the conclusion that the crop harvested, especially by small 
farmers, was much better both as regards quality and as regards the yield obtamed 
per hectare. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and. Crown Lands has prepared a “ five-year agricultural 
plan ” embracing the complete and final organization of Romanian agriculture. The 
plan includes the following points: stabilization of property rights, adoption of rational 
methods in connection with agricultural production properly so called, improvement of 
peasant diet, arboriculture, viticulture, animal husbandry, technical undertakings of 
general interest, labour, valorization of agricultural products, organization of agricul- 
ture and forestry. 

The plan for the stabilization of property contemplates the necessar}^ measures 
for preventing the breaking-up of CvStates. 

In rationalizing methods of cultivation, an attempt is being made to reduce the 
area .sown to wffieat by 800,000 hectares and that vsown to maize by 500,000 hectares 
in regions unsuited to these crops. The total output must, however, be maintained 
at the same level and even increased by improving the yield per hectare. Simultane- 
ously an attempt is being made to reduce the area of fallow land by 300,000 hectares, 
while the surplus area of 1,700,000 hectares must be used for the cultivation of oil- 
producing, textile and medicinal plants. 

An extension of vegetable growing on all farms is aimed at, with a view to improv- 
ing the diet of the peasants. 

Arboriculture and viticulture occupy an important place in the five-year plan, 
both as regards actual cultivation and the profitablencvss of thCvSe crops. 

In connection with stockbreeding an attempt is being made to increase the number 
of selected animals for breeding, to eliminate animal diseases, to make the most of live- 
stock and animal products and to encourage the industrialization of products, etc. 

The plan includes a programme of technical undertakings, vSuch as the building of 
dams in the areas suitable for flooding in the basins of the Danube, Dniester, Tissa 
and Pruth, etc.; irrigation in the arid areas, especially those in southern Bessarabia; 
the improvement of communications, etc. 
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The organization of agricultural labour aims at fixing a fair wage for workers and 
providing them with suitable diet and hygienic housing conditions. 

A policy will be adopted such as will reduce the discrepancy between the prices 
of industrial and agricultural products. 

The five-year plan provides for a minimum expenditure of 600 million lei annuiilly 
for the introduction of a rational system of farming; this sum, totalling 3,000 mil- 
lion lei for the five-year period, will be paid out of the ordinary budget of the Ministry. 

Land tenure system. 

To exercise the right of pre-emption, to finance these operations and at the same 
time to prevent the breaking-up of farms, the Ministry of Agriculture and Crown Lands 
has concluded a 30-year agreement with the Bank of Industry and Valorization of Agri- 
cultural Credits (B. I. N. A. G.). 

In application of this agreement the above bank is to create an agricultural section 
to handle all the operations required under the agreement. All property purchased 
and not used for settlement will be sold as it stands. 

If the property camiot be sold as a whole within two years, the B. I. N, A. G. can 
break it up and .sell it in lots of not less than 15 hectares. 

Estates purchased by the B I. N. A. G. may only be sold to Romanian subjects 
who will themselves undertake to exploit the land as farms. 

Purchasers of land will pay 20 per cent, of the total value of the property at the 
time of purchase, the remainder of the cost to be paid off within 20 years in annual 
instalments payable on November 15 each year, plus 5 per cent, interest. 

Properties purchased by the B. I. N. A. G. camiot be broken up and must be trans- 
ferred in their entirety to Romanian subjects only. A clause stating that the property 
is not to be broken up must be included in the deed of purchase and sale. 

Estates purchased in confonnity with the existing law may be inlierited only as 
a whole by a single heir designated by the father in some written form; if no such de- 
signation exists, the property passes to the youngest of the children. When there are 
no children, right of inheritance is awarded to the heir offering the best guarantees. 

Other heirs will be compensated for the loss of their rights, in ten equal instalments. 

To provide funds for the purchase of property where there in right of pre-emption, 
the National Bank of Romania has been authorized to open a rediscount credit in 
the name of the B. I. N. A. G. for a minimum of 300 million lei, at a preferential dis- 
comit rate of 2 per cent.; this credit is guaranteed by the State. 

Work of public and private agricultural organizations. 

During the year 1 939-40, the Romanian Government has made great sacrifices 
for agriculture as a whole both as regards the valorization of output and the 
provision of various industrial products. 

The following is a list of funds made available for agricultural purposes* 

(1) For agricultural production: 1,000 million lei at a preferential interest of 
2 per cent. 

(2) For the valorization of the previous year’s crop: 4,000 million lei. 

(3) For purchases of agricultural produce made by the Mmistry of National 
Defence: 700 million lei. 

(4) For suppljdng farmers with cotton yam: 500 million lei. 
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(5) For encouraging co-operative trading societies: 100 million lei; 50 million 
of this amount was used for the valorization of the wine crop and of exports made 
by the National Federation of Wine Co-operative vSocieties. 

(6) The Bank placed 774 million lei at the disposal of farmers for the valorization 
and industrialization of agricultural products. To this sum were added a further 1 30 mil- 
lion lei for the valorization of the wool crop and 300 million for the exercise of the right 
of pre-emption. 

(7) T.astly, 240 million lei were distributed through the IndUvStrial Credit 
Institution and commercial banks, for the valorization of wool, while 721 million were 
made available by the Service of Ports and Water Communications for the construction 
of silos. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Crown Lands is now carrying out a programme 
of intensive propaganda in connection with this year’s spring field work in order that 
sowings and cultivation may go forward midcr favourable conditions. 

Arrangements have also been made to allow the army and the youth and pre-mil- 
tary organizations to help farmers lacking machiner}' and draught animals. Measures 
have also been taken in connection with seed supplies, 360 wagon-loads of sj)riiig wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, siuiflowers, henij), flax, linseed and cotton having been purchased 
for this purpose. 

The seed is to be distributed among the •farmers at a 20 per cent, reduction. 
Twenty -eight waggon-loads of fodder seeds have also been purchased. 

Besides the above supplies, similar operations have also been effected by the depart- 
mental co-operative federations with funds obtained from the National Bank in the 
form of a repayable credit of 300 million lei. 

Vegetable seeds for a total of 12 million lei were purchased this spring for the 
establishment of 4,300 vegetable nunsery gardens. P'armers will pay only 10 per cent, 
of the value of seeds and nursery plants distributed. 

The government has also started a campaign to supply all fanns with an inventory. 
Numbers of tractors, threshing and sowing machines have been purchased recently, 
considerable reductions having been made in the import duties on these items. 

(hi. St. Ciulki. 
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LorENZONI Giovanni (Professor of Florence University): Relazione finale deWin- 
chiesta sulla piccola proprietd coltivatrice formatasi nel dopngue^ra. Istituto Nazionale 
di Fconomia Agraria, Roma, 1938. 

In 1928 the National Institute of Rural Economy on the suggestion of its pre- 
sident, Professor Arrigo Serpieri, decided to carry out an enquiry into the small 
peasant properties formed in Italy after the Great War. The enquiry was entrusted 
to a group of technical delegates under the direction of Professor Giovanni Lorenzoni, 
who was also to describe the full results obtained. As a result of these activities 
fourteen volumes have been published covering the various regions of Italy. 

As the author remarks, the results which stand out from these researdies are very 
striking. P'or during a period of 15 years about 1,000,000 hectares of cultivable 
land, or 6 per cent, of the cultivable area of Italy, have been transferred to peasants 
directly working their own lands. The peasants wlio benefited number about 300,000 
and may mostly be classed under the three heads of small proprietors, tenant farmers 
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aiid metayers or other share-farmers. The average area purchased by each peasant 
amounts to i hectares and, as about tliree-quarters of the purchasers were already small 
proprietors, 750,000 out of the 1,000,000 hectares transferred have gone to enlarge 
already existing small properties, which in this way have become independent pro- 
perties from the economic viewpoint. The remaining 250,000 hectares have been em- 
ployed in the creation of new properties, mostly of very small area. 

The lands have almost all been purchased by way of free negotiations at an aver- 
age price of 4,500 lire per hectan', involving a total expenditure of some 4.5 milliard lire. 
This sum has l^een covered almost entirely by the peasants out of their own savings. 

This new formation of small properties has been most evident in North Italy, 
the greatest increases in the area under small holdings being found in Venetia and 
in Lombardy, where they amounted to 1 1 3 and 1 1 .0 per cent, respectively of the 
cultivable area. However, in Sicily also tlu“ increase has been striking, amomiting 
to 7.8 per cent, of the cultivable area. 

As a coiivSequence of the })henonienon studied in the enquiry, the 1931 census 
showed that wage labourers not direc'tly interested in the running of the farm on wliich 
they work accounted for only 34 8 ])er cent, of the total as against 65.2 per cent who 
had a direct interest of the type dc‘scribed. These figures represent almost a 
complete reversal of the situation revealed by the 1921 census, when the two per- 
centages amounted to 46.5 and 53 5 respectively. 

The author dwells on the general asjiects of the phenomenon, wdiich he analyses 
in its causes and in its devc'lopment as also in its economic and social consequences, 
and the effects on it of the economic c'risis. He then goes on to suggest three means 
which he considers especially suited to improve and consolidate the position of the 
small peasant jiroprietors, namely the develojimeiit of co-operation, the consolidation 
of small scattered holdings and the reform of the inheritance laws On this latter 
point the author vSuggests that in cases of succ'cssion ah intent aio the property should 
])ass to the eldest son or to another son named by him and possessing the qualities 
required for a good peasant, subjt'ct to the obligation to compensate the co-heirs on the 
basis of an estimate not of the selling value of the property, but of its income-yield 
ducing value. 

G. C. 


ENQiiL'i'n: sur i/habitation rukalr hn Franck. Tome I: Considerations gene- 
rates. Tome II: Rapports depart ementaux Paris, Henri Dannaud, 1939, 250. fr. 

This enquiry was carried out by the Commission d'Etades de VHahitation rurale 
set up in France by the Ministry of Public Health in agreement with the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and in conforiiiiU with a decision taken by the Hygiene Section of 
the League of Nations following the European Conference of Rural Hygiene, held at 
(rcneva in 1931. 

The view taken is that rural housing mUvSt be considered strictly within the 
framework of rural life, in which farming plays the dominant role. In estimating 
therefore, the state of rural housing and when CvSsential improvements are being 
introduced it is deemed necessary to i)ut oneself in the position of the farmer, and so 
to have in view his resources and means of production, tlie conditions governing his 
own life and that of his family, the agricultural organizations surrounding liim, and 
the system of rural health. 

As a result of investigations, it appears that in the period covered (1919-1929) 
255,377 buildings were erected, being distributed as follows; complete farms, 
21,056; farmers’ dwellings, 48,632; workers’ dwellings, 10,921; stalls and stables, 60,006; 
barns, 38,278; store-houses, 76,484. 

Thus the greatest expansion occurred in farm buildings, particularly in the case 
of average-sized and small farms. 

Prom the material obtained from this enquiry emerges the fact of the effort of the 
rural population to increase the comfort of their dwellings. Better general education, 
iiicreasea contact between the urban and rural vsections of tlie community arising from 
better transport facilities, health propaganda, improvement in agricultural technical 
and economic knowledge have all contributed to tliis bettering of rural housing. 
This was, however, also speeded up by the need for keeping the members of families 
on the land — the fight, in fact, against the rural exodus. 


G. C. 
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India, Department op commercial intelligence and statistics: Crop Atlas 
of India {Revised edition). Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1939, 13/— 

The new edition of this very useful publication contains heliozincographed car- 
togranis, on the scale of roughly i; 10.000.000 showing by different shades of red the 
percentages of net sown area luider each of eighteen crops. Maize, gram (chick-pea) 
and castor have been added to the crops represented in the last edition and indigo, no 
longer of any considerable importance, has been omitted. The last edition appeared 
in 1923 and was based on statistics for the five years ending 1918-19. The data in the 
new edition refer to the three years ending 1932-33; Burma is still included and Bihar 
and Orissa are shown as a single province. Areas of no returns in the previous edition, 
that are now filled in, are Hyderabad, the Shan States, Putao, Karenni and parts of 
the North West Frontier Province. The number of percentage groups has generally 
been increased by subdividing the former 5-20 per cent, and 20-40 per cent, each into 
two groups. For wheat the percentage groups have been increased by four. A welcome 
addition is a map of cotton varieties based on the revised trade classification of 1939; 
this map shows the new provincial boundaries and excludes Burma. 

The cartograms are of particular use for statisticians and others wishing to see at 
a glance the relative importance of a particular crop in each district. Inset diagrams 
show the relative importance of the various provinces as producers of each crop. Car- 
tograms of the proportions of sown area to total area and of livestock densities would 
be a desirable addition. 

C. J. R. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale dell'Istituto, Duettorc responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND NEW TENDENCIES: GERMANY (') 


The present article is a sequel to the general survey on the organization of 
agricultural credit and the new tendencies observed in this field after the Great 
War, and is the first of a series of articles describing in outline the different sys- 
tems of agricultural credit with their characteristic features in various countries. 

In the present article on Germany a description is first given of the present 
trends of agricultural credit policy stressing the importance of the central agricultural 
credit institutions and especially of the Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt; after 
which the various types and forms of this credit and the usual loan conditions are 
considered. 


I. — The New Agricultural Credit Policy. 

In the general survey of the organization of agricultural credit published 
in this Bulletin (November and December, 1939) it was remarked that this 
organization varies in form from one country to another according to the impor- 
tance of agriculture and to the physical, economic and social conditions. Whereas 
in some countries this organization has reached a high degree of perfection, in 
others it has made but little progress. Germany belongs to the former group, 
with an agrarian credit system capable of handling all the needs of agriculture 
and characterized by the existence of numerous credit institutes either regulated 
by law or controlled by the State, by a mortgage system based on clear and 
well-defined rules and all the main types of credit institutes have central organ- 
izations with provincial, state or national spheres of activity; these are central 
institutes appointed to control the distribution of capital and to maintain the 


(*) The following is a list of some of the principal works of a general character consulted: — Pfo- 
hkme des Agrarkrediis; a series of German lectures given at the first International Agrarian Congress 
held at Naples during October 18-23, 1938* Published by the German group of the International Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference in the “ Deutsches Institut ffir Bankwissenschaft und Bankwesen ”, 1939. — 
Gefuge und Ordnung der Deuischen Landwirtschaft: a collective work of the research service edited and 
published by Konrad Mayer, Reichsnahrstand Verlagsgesellschaft, Berlin, 1937. See Part 2 (Die 
Ordnung der deutschen Landwirtschaft), section G (Die Ordnung der landwirtsdiaftliclien Erzeugung), 
No. 4 (Kredit*- und Steuerordnung in der Landwirtschaft). — Die Kreditlage der deutschen Landwirt' 
schaft. Published by the “ Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt Period from 1933-34 to 1937*38- — 
VerwaUungs- und Gesckdftsl>mchte der Deutschen Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt (LandwirtschaftUche ZerUral- 
bank). Period from 1933-34 to I937*38. 


Ec. 6 Jngl, 
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balance and eflSciency of the credit machinery as a whole. As a rule, the State 
makes use of these bodies for the execution of its agrarian credit policy, the 
Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt, which is the most important central institute 
for agrarian credit in Germany, being the one most often employed for this 
purpose. 

The reason why the credit system was able to hold out against the difficulties 
arising firstly from inflation and later from the agricultural crisis, without under- 
going any radical changes in its traditional framework (with the exception of 
the foundation in 1925 of the Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt) , is to be found in the 
existence of a great number of institutions offering varying forms of credit, 
in the diversity of their characteristics determined by the region in which they 
operate and its prevailing economic conditions, and in the reciprocal financial 
support guaranteed through the central institutes acting as clearing houses. 
However, although the structure of the agrarian credit system has remained 
substantially unaltered since the Great War, important changes have taken 
place in the practice of granting credit in accordance with the aims of the new 
agricultural policy adopted by the government of the Reich. These aims are 
essentially two, each intimately bound up with the other, namely the guarantee- 
ing of the nation’s independence as regards foodstuffs and the preservation and 
consolidation of the peasant class (Bauern) {^). In order to attain the former 
end, the “ production campaign ” was launched six years ago. The campaign 
is based on the control of markets and prices, through the law on the Food Corpor- 
ation (Reichsndhrsfand^esetz) promulgated on September 13, 1933. Special groups 
created in each sector of the food economy exercise this control in order to balance 
supply and demand by means of controlled and basic prices and to ensure 
that the producer obtains fair prices which are at the same time within the 
means of the consumer. 

As a result of the numerous measures for intensifying crop cultivation included 
in the “ production campaign ” programme an increased demand for credit has 
resulted in order to make possible the more extensive use of chemical fertilisers, 
machinery and implements. This is demonstrated by the fact that annual farm 
expenses have increased from RM. 5,850 million in 1935-36 to RM. 6,400 mil- 
lion in 1936-37 and to RM. 6,900 million in 1937-38. An idea of the effort 
required to accelerate the rate of increase in output may be gained from looking 
at the figures concerning food requirements for home consumption which increased 
as follows between 1932 and 1937: wheat flour, 25 per cent.; sugar, 24 per cent.; 
fruit, 34 per cent.; butter, 23 per cent.; meat, ii per cent.; milk, 12 per cent. 

The improvement in the position of agriculture resulting from the organiz- 
ation of the agricultural market and the adoption of a system for fixing prices 
removed what had long been one of the chief causes of farm indebtedness, namely 
the need to cover farm losses by means of credits. The opening of credits to 


(9 Throughout this article the word “ peasant ” is always used with the meaning of the German 
term Bauer, that is, tlie owner of an Erbhof or hereditary peasant holding of the type described on 
pages 215-216. 
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cover farm losses is now confined to exceptional cases such as damage due to 
unfavourable weather conditions, poor crops or animal diseases. On the other 
hand, a new reason for having recourse to credit is found in the fact that the 
farm is becoming increasingly involved in the market machanism through the 
sale of its products; in fact, only about one quarter of the farm output is consumed 
on the farm itself, the remainder being disposed of on the market. This has 
led to a demand for credit for the harvesting, storage, preservation and market- 
ing of products. 

In connection with the production campaign '' it also became necessary 
to carry out important land improvement schemes (') such as the regulation of 
water courses, the cultivation of waste land and the winning of new land 
from sea and swamps. In the six-year period 1933-1938, some RM. 1,169 
lion were spent on such works and about 2 million hectares of land improved. 
Out of the above mentioned total costs RM. 316 million were covered by pro- 
vincial, State and Reich subsidies and RM. 253 million were contributed by the 
Reich Office for Employment and for Unemployment Insurance, the remaining 
RM. 600 million being covered by the beneficiaries themselves or through loans. 
As in other cases, the central body for the necessary credits is the Rentenbank’ 
Kreditanstalt , which used its own resources and those of third parties for the 
purpose. The outstanding credits for land improvement granted by this insti- 
tute amounted at the end of 1938 to some RM. 600 million. 

Agricultural settlement also shared in stimulating agricultural production 
during the past few years and in leading to the creation of a large number 
of peasant farms. In the twenty-year period 1919-1938, 77,865 new farms 
were created with a total area of 930,725 hectares ('). In addition to the crea- 
tion of new farms, 7,818 small farms were also increa.sed in size in 1938. This 
indeed constitutes the second part of the settlement policy, but also involves 
a heavy investment of capital, part of which is obtained by credit. 

The second important aim of the new German agricultural policy w^hich 
seriously affects the operation of land credit, is that contemplated in the law’ 
on hereditary jieasant holdings [Reichserbholgesctz) of September 29, 1933. This 
law is founded on the recognition of the peasant class as the backbone of the 
nation and it has therefore endowed the hereditary peasant farm with a special 
juridical status. Since the Erhhoj must constitute a self-supporting farm, mini- 
mum and maximum limits are laid down for its size of 7.5 and 125 hectares 
respectively, which limit can only be exceeded in very exceptional cases. The 
peasant farms contemplated in the law are protected from excessive debt and 
from the breaking up of the property among the owner’s heirs; in accordance 
with the old tradition prevailing in 4/5 of German territory these lands pass in 
their entirety to a single heir. 

Besides this restriction of succession the farm is also protected in its entire- 
ty from land speculation; whilst it cannot be mortgaged except in certain 


(^) See the chronicle on Germany in the Monthlv Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and ^o.wlogy, 
February, 1940. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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exceptional cases approved by the special courts created by the law (Anerhen- 
gerichte). Creditors cannot therefore compel the sale by auction of either the 
farm itself or of anything forming part of it, and even as regards the farm pro- 
duce itself such sale is allowed only in so far as it does not endanger the run- 
ning of the farm or the maintenance of the family. On the other hand, however, 
there are also severe measures to compel debtors to meet their obligations. 

The fact that of 1,602,000 medium sized farms in the former territory of 
the Reich no fewer than 700,000, covering 40 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
are represented by Erbhdfe shows how much the operation of land credit is affect- 
ed by the special juridical system introduced in the law of September 29, 
193 j. There is therefore much less scope than formerly for incurring debt as 
the result of change of ownership and inheritance adjustments. According 
to the spirit of the law, the Erhhoj should be assisted chiefly by short- and me- 
dium-term credits, with the latter possibly in the form of personal credit. 

Even in the case of farn;s which do not come under the heading of Erbhoje, 
the credit necessary for acquiring possession of the land is much smaller than 
formerly, as the result of the new ideas concerning value now predominating 
in German agriculture according to which the land is no longer considered as 
merchandise to be bartered, but as the farmer’s basis of work and maintenance. 
This is also shown by the fact that the amounts paid by the heir to a farm 
for the board and lodging of his parents (Altenteile) are included under a separate 
head in the debt incurred for inheritance adjustments; it is estimated that 
this item has fallen from RM. 1,600 million in 1933 to RM. 1,000 million in 

1939 (')• 

Certain essential conditions had to be established in order to ensure the 
success of the “ production campaign the first of these was to lighten the 
indebtedness of farms due to the Great War and the fall in prices of agric- 
ultural products. This led to the adoption of a far-reaching policy of debt 
reduction characterized by numerous emergency measures (*). In consequence 
of the adoption of these measures, farms were no longer judged by the usual 
economic standards; compulsory auction sales of farms and seizure of property 
were forbidden, and instead a gradual recovery of agriculture was brought about 
by the reduction of indebtedness and interest rates. This recovery, however, 
made heavy demands on public funds, partly for making adjustments between 
debtors and creditors, and partly to provide contributions to the payment of 
interest and the making of new investments. This led to a change in the sour- 
ces of funds for land credit, State funds becoming an important source of agrar- 
ian credit (^) in addition to private funds. 


{q Kisslrr, Hermann; Die Grundlagen des Agrarkreditsy stems in Deutschland. In Probleme 
des Agrarkredits already quoted. 

(2) See Agricultural Indebtedness. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, T937. 

(3) Measures for the reduction of indebtedness were most far-readiing in the territory contem- 
plated by the Osthilfe, which originally consisted of East Prussia alone. The area was however grad- 
ually extended, as the result of various regulations concerning indebtedness, to include all the territory 
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As a result of the economic and financial experiments made by (krmany 
during and since the Great War as also of the above-mentioned new principles 
inspiring the new agrarian policy, agricultural credit policy is tending towards 
a definite reduction of the so-called unproductive credits consisting for the 
most part of credit granted on transfer of property rights or in the course of 
agreements arising out of inheritance, but towards an extension of productive 
credit granted to farmers through organizations for the purchase and sale of 
products. 


II. — Central Agricultural Credit Institutions, 

These institutions are of paramount importance in the organization of German 
agricultural credit and may be divided into two large groups, as follows: 

(1) Central credit institutes, so called because they are at the head of 
an organized substructure embracing the whole territory of the Reich. The 
substructure of the Deutsche Zentral^enossenschaftskassc [Deutschlandkassc) is 
represented by the rural banks, that of the Zentrallandschaft by the Landscliajten 
and that of the Deutsche Girozcntrale-Deutsche Kommunalhank by the savings 
banks. 

(2) Credit institutes which, although not at the head of an organized 
substructure, nevertheless fulfil one or more special functions of general economic 
and financial interest. The chief of these are: the Deutsche Renfenbank-Kredii- 
anstalt, the Deutsche Siedlun^sbank, the Deutsche Bodcnkultur A. G., the Zentrale 
jiir Bodenkulturkredit and the Preussische Landesrentenbank. 

Further mention will be made of each of these institutes in connection with 
the individual forms of agricultural credit. A detailed description of the Deutsche 
Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt will be given here, however, in view of its particular 
importance. 


The Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreuitanstalt (RKA). 

The Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt , which has a juridical status defined by public 
law and was founded in 1925, is the central bank for German agriculture, as 
may be seen from its sub-title (Landwirischaftliche Zentralbank). Its functions 
are central in so far as it does not grant direct credit to agriculture, but acts 


east of the Elbe and the East Bavarian Marches. Measures for tlie reduction of indebtedness were 
later extended to tlie whole of the Reicli under the law oi June i, 1933. The Bank fur Deutsche In- 
duUrie-Oblii’aHonen was appointed as the central body for the carrying-out of the recovery policy among 
indebted farms under the Osthilfe law of March 31, 1931, and spent RM. 561.7 million for this pur- 
pose (March 31, 1938). This institution succeeded in reducing the indebtedness of the 0 ^thilUs,cbiet 
(Mecklenburg, Pommerania, East Prussia, I^ower Silesia, Upper Silesia and Brandenburg) from some 
EM. 1,700 million to RM. 1,400 million and 41,435 farms were cleared of debt (March 31, 19 
further information see Entschuldung der Ostdeutschen Landwirt^chaft, edited by Leo Dreschi k. Bank 
fur Deutsche Industrie-Obligationen. Berlin, 1938. 
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through the medium of certain agricultural credit institutes ('). It differs from 
the other central institutes in that it is a universal bank, as its activities include 
all branches of agricultural credit and are not confined to any special task, as 
is the case with the other central institutes which are severally detailed to stimu- 
late personal co-operative credit, credit for improvements, the financing of set- 
tlement, etc. 

The central position and the universal character of the RKA, the importance 
of which is enhanced by the fact that its capital amounts to RM. 500 million, 
while its assets total nearly RM. 2,000 million, bring its activity into close rela- 
tionship with the general economic and agricultural conditions in the country. 
This although, on the one hand, it limits the scope of the activities of the insti- 
tute, on the other gives it well-defined duties and opportunities in the sphere of 
agricultural credit policy (*). 

The Bank does not attempt to make profit, but does business exclusively 
for the purpose entrusted to it by law, namely, to grant credit on the most favour- 
able conditions obtainable in order to stimulate agricultural production and 
agriculture as a whole. It has therefore always adjusted its interest rates in 
such a way as to render them independent of the free money market. The Bank 
has also introduced the nine-months' bill of exchange and has encouraged the 
use of medium-term investment credits. It stimulates the trade in farm produce 
and the processing of such produce by financing sales, and has also been very 
active in backing the installation of dairies and creameries, co-operative distil- 
leries, hemp retting ponds and in stimulating sheep breeding. Up to the end 
of 1937 credits granted to dairies totalled about RM. 12,453,000, those to distil- 
leries RM. 955,500 and to hemp retting ponds RM. 1,200,000. The consortial 
credit (Konsortial-Kredit) granted to the Reichsverband der deutschen Schajzuchter 
for the encouragement of sheep breeding was raised to RM. 14,000,000. 

Another field of activity which has been steadily extended, especially during 
the past few years, is the financing of land improvements. Realizing the value 
of land improvement from the standpoint of the national economy as a whole, 
as well as from that of agriculture, the Rentenhank-Kreditansialt has given special 
attention to supplying credit for this purpose. The importance of a policy of 
internal settlement as a means of strengthening the position of the peasant class 
was also recognized from the outset by the Bank. 

When the unemployment situation compelled the government of the moment 
to take special measures and the prevailing policy was that of helping the labour 
market through State intervention, the Renienbank-Krcditamtalt granted credits 
for the execution of several schemes to provide work for the unemployed. 

A study of the annual reports shows that the Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt engag- 
ed in many other undertakings and gave credit in numerous other forms, in- 


(^) See Die Beslimmungen uber die Deutsche Renienbank'KreditanJalt nack dem Stande vnm 1. Sei>- 
temher ig^y. BerHn, Reichsdruckerei, 1937. 

(2) See Hermann Kissler: Zehn Jahre Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt. Berliner Borsen^ 
Courier, No. 361. Beilin, August 4, 1935, 
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eluding reafforestation, the building of roads and farm labourers' houses and, 
above all, promoted agricultural recovery through the reduction of farm indebt- 
edness. Mention will be made of some of these activities in the following pages. 
It may, however, be stated here that this « bank of banks « has completely ful- 
filled its financial and social tasks and not only subsidises agriculture but acts 
too in an advisory capacity; it has also proved a powerful instrument in the “ pro- 
duction campaign 

The bank of issue, the Reichshank, may also be considered in connection 
with the central agricultural credit institutes, partly because it acts as the insti- 
tute for re-financing indirect agricultural credit used for facilitating the marketing 
of produce, and partly because, through its command over the money market, 
it necessarily exerts an influence on the interest rates of agricultural credit. 


III. — Types and Forms of Agricultural Credit. 

Unproductive credit and productive credit. 

In Germany the term '' unproductive credit " is used to cover all credit 
which does not really help towards the actual running of the agricultural under- 
taking, but is granted to finance the transfer of property and in the course of 
agreements arising out of inheritance. This type of credit is not popular in agri- 
culture because it does not contribute towards the economic progress and improve- 
ment of the farm and, in fact, reduces the funds required for interest pay- 
ments and mortgage instalments. 

This type of credit was, however, very general before the Great War. It 
is estimated that no less than 80 per cent, of the RM. 17,500 million agricultural 
indebtedness was due to agreements arising out of inheritance or to transfer of 
property. Mention has already been made of the reasons for the steady decline 
in the amount of unproductive credit and for the increasing importance of pro- 
ductive credit. This latter may be divided into the following groups: short- 
and medium-term personal credit, and long-term real credit. 

Short-term personal credit is used mainly to cover ordinary running expenses. 
Ivong-term real credit is used for (i) building houses and farm premises; (2) pur- 
chasing heavy machinery and implements; (3) setting up accessory industries; 

(4) carrying out improvements on a large scale such as converting the farni to 
a more intensive productive system by improving or increasing the live stock; 

(5) affecting improvements in the narrow sense of the term, such as: {a) soil 
improvement, either by cultivating waste or unproductive land or by improv- 
ing the area already cultivated by means of drainage, or irrigation operations, 
reafforestation, etc.; (6) consolidation of holdings, construction of watering- 
places for stock, aqueducts and farm roads. 

Productive credit includes direct and indirect credit, the latter having become 
increasingly important in Germany since the Great War. As its name implies, 
it is granted not directly to the farmer but to organizations engaged in the sale 
and purchase of agricultural products and implements; its purpose is to cover 
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the cost of installation and operation. The new agricultural marketing system, 
which has transferred the function of accumulating stocks from the individual 
farms to the central market organization and in particular to the Reichsstellen 
created for each product, has also contributed towards the increase of indirect 
agricultural credit. 

Indirect agricultural credit is granted in the first place by the central 
credit institutes and chiefly by the Rentenbank-Kreditansialt and the Deutsche 
Zentral^enossenschaffskasse. The large banks and the specialized agricultural 
banks, including the Getreidekredithank, the Zuckerkreditbank and the Land- 
maschinenbank, also undertake the financing of sales of agricultural products. 
However, the government, too, has contributed its share in the form of sub- 
sidies or reduction of interest on loans. 


Personal credit. 

Although organized agricultural credit has reached a high degree of develop- 
ment in Germany, non-organized personal credit, granted by shopkeepers, mer- 
chants, relatives and neighbours, still occupies a position of considerable import- 
ance. It is granted on terms and at interest rates which are as a rule unsuited 
to the needs of agriculture, so that it seems likely that this form of credit will 
gradually be replaced by organized personal credit. 

Rural banks (Idndliche Spar- und Darlehenskassen). — Organized personal 
credit is given chiefly through the rural banks, of which there were 20,573 on 
December 31, 1938. 

vSuch banks may be either of the unlimited or the limited liability type; 
members of the former are responsible up to the total value of their property, 
while members of the latter are responsible only up to the amount guaranteed 
in the constitution agreement. In the past few years the unlimited liability 
co-operative banks have declined in number, yielding place to limited liability 
banks. In addition to the increase in short-term personal credit, niedium- 
and long-term credits have also been increasing in importance. 

The following table shows the relative importance of the various types of 
credits granted by the rural banks in recent years ('). 


Year 

Total 

noaus and 

(December 31) 

credits 

mortgages 
(Million marks) 

T933 

... 1,964.0 

676.6 

1934 

. . . 2,050.0 

710.6 

1935 

. . . 2,063.0 

816.6 

1936 

. . . 2,143.9 

874.4 

1937 

. . . 2,209.1 

942.1 


Crrdits m current 
accounts and for 
mcrchan(li.se 

1.287.4 
1.339-4 

1.246.4 
1,269.2 
1,267.0 


(9 Jahrbuch des Reichsverbandes der Deutschen LandwirtschaftUchen Genossenschaften-Rat^eisen 
9th year, 1938. Berlin, 1939. 
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The rural banks granted the Erhhofe new medium- and long-term credits 
to a total of RM. 109.6 million during the period between the coming into 
force of the law on the Erhhofe and 1937. 

I/Oans generally take the form of the book credit, the types of securities 
preferred being the personal security and the pledge {Lombard). Bills of exchange 
are not much in request. Long-term credits are granted exclusively on mort- 
gages. 

The activities of the rural banks are not confined to banking operations 

in the strict sense of the term. A large number (3,638 in 1937) of the banks 

also engage in the selling of agricultural products and act as intermediaries 
for the purchase of commodities used in agriculture (14,078 in 1937). This 
commercial activity is often of vital importance to the economic interests of 
the members. 

Satisfactory progress is observed among the rural banks in the formation 

of their own capital. In 1937 unlimited liability banks showed an increase 

in capital of RM. 13.3 million as against an increase of 10.8 in the previous 
year, the total amounting to RM. 138.7 million. The limited liability banks 
showed an increase in their own capital of RM. 4.3 million in 1937, bringing 
the total to RM. 53.2 million, as against an increase of RM. 3.2 million in the 
preceding year. 

Deposits increased considerably, as may be seen from the following table: 


Year 

(December 31) 

Total 

cleposit'5 

Savincb Current account 
deposits deposits 

(Million marks) 

^933 


1,471-9 

222.3 

1934 

.... 1,850 3 

1,612 I 

248.2 

1935 

.... 2,o8q 9 

‘.8075 

282.4 

1936 

.... 2.335.8 

2,020.9 

3M.9 

T937 

.... 2,617.4 

2,261 I 


i <)38 (*) 

.... 2,990.4 

2.574 4 

4if).o 


C") Provisional figures. 


Rural banks in the former territory of the Reich have deposits amounting 
to almost RM. 3,000 million or 33.1 per cent, above the pre-War figure. The 
total increase since the end of 1932 amounted to RM. 1,300 million (73.5 per 
cent.). 

As a rule there is a central bank in each federation district wdiich acts 
as a clearing house for the local co-operative credit banks. There are 32 of 
these central banks. 

As a result of the increased deposits, the indebtedness of the rural banks 
towards the central banks declined from RM. 203.7 million in 1937 to RM. 146.5 
million in 1938. Credits, on the other hand, increased over the same period 
from RM. 544.1 million to RM. 714.4 million. Deposits have increased .since 
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1933 by RM. 579 million (427.6 per cent.) and indebtedness has decreased by 
RM. 334.6 million (69.5 per cent.). 

This evolution is reflected in the balance sheet of the Deutsche Zentralge- 
nossenschaftskasse, which is the head co-operative institute. At the end of 
1938 the indebtedness of the central banks to this institute amounted to RM. 
104 million showing an increase of RM. 4.3 million as against the figure of 
December 31, 1937. Simultaneously credits increased to RM. 219 million, a 
rise of RM. 18.6 million. 

Savings banks (Sparkassen). — These banks, which rank second in the 
field of organized personal credit, numbered 2,700 in 1937. Since in Germany 
these banks are founded and guaranteed by the communes and communal 
unions, they assume the character of public utility institutes offering a trustee 
standard of security. 

Like the co-operative credit institutes, they grant loans mostly to small 
and medium-sized farms, and a survey made by the Deutscher Sparkasse- und 
Giroverband showed that, at the end of April 1934, of the total number of 
savings banks’ credits outstanding 57.8 per cent, had been granted to farms 
with a cultivated area not exceeding 7.5 hectares, i. e,, generally speaking, less 
than the area necessary for the maintenance of the farmer and his family and 
therefore smaller than an Erbhof\ 40.8 per cent, had been granted to farms 
with an area varying between 7.5 and 125 hectares, which latter figure represents 
the normal maximum area of the Erbhof, while only 1.4 per cent, had been 
granted to farms of over 125 hectares. The percentages corresponding to the 
amount of the credit were 41.9, 51.1 and 7. 

The savings banks do not limit their interpretation of the term “ personal 
credit ” to the pure form of this type of credit, i. e,, to the so-called blank 
credits, consisting of loans against promissory notes without any special guar- 
antee. On the contrary they also grant loans against special pledges [Faustpfand), 
personal securities or bills of exchange, as in the case of any of the personal 
credits granted to the Erbhofe. 

A feature which distinguishes the savings banks from the rural banks is 
that while the latter deal mostly in short-term personal credit, long-term mort- 
gage credit is the prevalent form offered by the former. 

At the end of 1935 the savings banks had granted in all 245,600 personal 
credits to agriculture worth RM. 333.9 million; 80,000 of these credits, represent- 
ing about 45 per cent, of the total value, were granted to the Erbhofe. 

As in the case of the co-operative credit institutes, the savings banks have 
their regional clearing houses, the so-called Girozentralen which, in their turn, 
are controlled by the Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank, 

Other State-regulated credit institutions. — There are other credit institutions 
regulated by public law which deal in personal agricultural credit. These 
include the provincial banks, the provincial credit banks and the state banks, 
in the Ostmark the provincial mortgage banks and the banks affiliated to the 
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Landschaften. There are 13 provincial banks and their central institute is the 
Deutsche Landeshankenzentrale A. G. while the Landschaften banks have their 
central institute in the Central-Landschajts-Bank. 

Private hanks. — Finally there is a fourth group of institutes giving organ- 
ized personal agricultural credit, namely, the private banks which are princip- 
ally engaged in supplying the credit required by the large farms. Also belong- 
ing to the group of private banks are certain special agricultural credit insti- 
tutes such as the Getreide-Kredithank A. G., referred to above, the Bank jiir 
Landwirischaft and the Deutsche Landvolk-Bank A. G. 


Mortgage credit. 

As in the sphere of personal agricultural credit, so in that of mortgage 
agricultural credit, non-organized credit has been of great importance. Private 
mortgage loans are given mostly in connection with credits for the acquisition 
of possession. At the end of 1913 the t{)tal amount of agricultural mortgage 
loans of private origin fluctuated between RM. 3,000 and RM. 5,000 million, 
as against some RM. 10,000 million granted by the credit institutes. Accord- 
ing to data sup])lied by the Insiiiut fiir Konjunktiirforschun^, the total amount 
of agricultural mortgages created by private individuals at the end of 1936 
was about RM. 3,000 million, as against a grand total of mortgages amounting 
to some RI\I. 8,800 million. 

Si ate -regulated credit institutes. — State-regulated credit institutes are the 
most important in the organized mortgage credit. The first of these is the 
Deutsche Rentenhank-Krcdiianstalt, which gives mortgage credit either out 
of its own funds or out of those of third parties obtained through the issue 
of loans. Other institutes included in the group of credit institutes regulated 
by law are the Landschaften ('), which are the oldest special institutes giving 
mortgage agricultural credit in Germany, and their activity — unlike that of 
the other mortgage credit institutes — is confined exclusivel}^ to granting loans 
to agriculture against first mortgage. Although created originally to serve the 
large estates, these banks have gradually brought ])easant holdings within their 
sphere of activity. As the credit offered by these banks cannot be withdrawn 
and is granted on easy terms, there has resulted a reduction in the number of 
the more onerous private individual mortgages so that the Landschaften there- 
fore contributed in large measures to the improvement in the agricultural situ- 
ation and made it possible to adapt farms to more rational methods of cultiv- 
ation. The main feature of their activity is that they work exclusively in the 


(9 Regarding the oiiein.s of the Landschatten see M. Tcherkinsky: 'I he Latidschaften ami their 
Mortgage Credit Oi>eratiom in Germany fi 77 o>i 92 o). International Institute cf Agriculture, Rome, i<) 22 . 


Ec. 6 Ingl. 
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interest of the farnrer for purposes of public utility and for this reason are of 
extreme importance not only as mortgage banks but also as agricultural in- 
stitutes. 

The Landschaften are organized on co-operative lines so that the farms car- 
rying a mortgage created by one of the Landschaften provide a collective gua- 
rantee, up to a definite amount, of the liabilities of these banks, which obtain 
the necessary funds for granting the credits by issuing mortgage bonds (Pfand- 
briefe). 

The central institute for these banks is the Zentrallandschaft which repre- 
sents the combination of the so-called old Landschaften in an association operat- 
ing in the public interest and for the express purpose of helping to provide ca- 
pital by means of the collective issue and collective placing of its mortgage bonds. 
Targer numbers of these bonds are, however, issued by the individual Land- 
sc ha f ten. 

RM. 1,426 million, or over 60 per cent, of the RM. 2,300 million represent- 
ing agricultural mortgages issued by all the State-regulated institutes granting 
real credit, is supplied by the Landschaften attached to the Zentrallandschaft. 

This group of credit institutions regulated by public law also includes the 
provincial banks, the state banks and the provincial mortgage banks already 
referred to in connection with personal credit. 

Savings hanks. — The second placejin the field of organized mortgage agric- 
ultural credit is held by the savings banks, which, as in the case of personal 
credit, deal principally with the small and medium-sized farms. At the end 
of March, 1938, deposits in these banks totalled RM. 16,500 million to which 
should be added RM. 2,700 million deposited with the clearing houses [Giro- 
zentrale). The standard by-laws authorize the savings banks to use 50 per 
cent, of their deposits for granting long-term loans, and at the end of 1937 they 
had some RM. 1,170 million placed in loans of this type. Increasing numbers 
of long-term loans have been granted by the savings banks during the past 
few years against redeemable mortgages, which represent 59.5 per cent, of the 
total number of loans granted and 63 per cent, of their value; fixed-term mort- 
gages, on the other hand, represent 40.5 per cent, and 37 per cent, of the re- 
spective totals. About two-thirds of all agricultural mortgage credits granted 
by the savings banks have been given to small farms of which the area is less 
than the minimum area of an Erbhof, while loans granted to farms larger than 
an Erbhof represent less than i per cent, of the total number. 

Joint-stock mortgage banks. — Private joint-stock mortgage banks rank third 
in this group ('). They operate chiefly in favour of the larger Erbhof e and the 
big farms of above 125 hectares in area. Of the total amount of loans granted 


(9 Die Deutsohen Hvt>oihekenbanken. Beitrage aus der Praxis. Deutscher Bodenkredit. Heraiis- 
geber Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Kalveram. Band III. Berlin, 1937. 
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by these banks, only ii per cent, went to agriculture. Like the institutes 
governed by public law these banks obtain their funds by issuing mortgage 
bonds. Since October i, 1934, the joint-stock mortgage banks have been 
placed under the supervision of the Reich, exercised in every branch of their 
activity by the Ministry of Economy {Reichswirtschaftsministerium). 

Rural banks. — Rural banks, which were discussed under a former head, 
are also of importance for the mortgage credit. 

Insurance institutes. — Lastly, private life insurance companies had granted 
mortgage credits worth about RM. 2,568.6 million at the end of 1936; RM. 50 
million of this amount was represented by land mortgages. On the same date 
social insurance institutes had granted land mortgage loans amounting to 
RM. 161.6 million, while state life insurance institutes had granted similar loans 
worth RM. 108 million. 


Special forms of agricultural credit. 

Credit for improvements. — Mention was made in the first chapter of this 
article of the great progress made in Germany during the past few years in 
the field of land improvement. During the period from 1933 to 1938 (‘), 328 
kilometres of torrents and 15,463 kilometres of rivers, affecting an area of 700,000 
hectares, were rechannelled; 254,059 hectares were diked; 650,885 hectares were 
drained by means of open ditches and 341,911 hectares by drainage operations; 
on 29,904 hectares irrigation plants were set up; 103,129 hectares of waste land 
were brought under cultivation; 20,864 hectares were reclaimed along the coasts; 
20,583 kilometres of rural roads were constructed and over 2,000,000 rural in- 
habitants were provided with drinking water. 

In order to carry out this ty])e of work a law^ was passed on February 10, 
1937 creating hydraulic and land consortia {Wasser- und Bodenverhdnde). These 
are corporations with a standing under public law and which can obtain the 
funds required for their work from the Deutsche Rent enbank-Kreditanst alt, 
which, in its turn, finances the work through the issue of bonds for the cultiv- 
ation of the soil {Landeskulturkreditbriefe). However, as in the other branches 
of credit handled by this body, the granting of loans for land improvement is 
arranged through the State-regulated provincial credit institutes. This central- 
ized method of financing the work makes it possible to arrange the distribution 
of the sums according to whether the regions requiring assistance have large or 
small amounts of capital at their disposal, so that in this way the maximum use 
may be obtained from the available resources. Improvement credits granted by 
the Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt totalled RM. 499,308 million by the end of 1937. 


(9 See the February 1940 number of this Bulletin, p. 66. 
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Settlement credits. — No less important are the credits granted for settle- 
ment. Agricultural settlement has an old tradition in Germany and will be prac- 
tised on an increasingly large scale as a result of the agricultural policy adopted 
by the Third Reich, which aims at increasing the number of peasant farms. 
With this purpOvSe in view, on the one hand, the size of the small non-independent 
farms is being increased to the minimum areas of the Erhhoje so that the farms 
may then be converted into Erbhofe; on the other hand, the creation of new 
Erbhdfe is encouraged, the land being obtained mostly from the large estates. 
Hitherto uncultivated waste lands (swamps, moors) are of particular interest 
in connection with this new land settlement and much use is made of the Ger- 
man labour corps (Reichsarbeitsdienst) in the reclamation of such waste lands. 

The installation of new settlers is facilitated by two forms of credit: intermed- 
iate settlement credit {Siedlungszwischenkrcdit) and long-term settlement credit 
[Siedlmgsdauerkredit). The former helps in purchasing the land, building the 
farm premises, breaking up the ground and installing the plant required by 
the groups of settlers. The Deutsche Siedlungsbank, established in IQ31, provides 
the funds for the intermediate settlement credits on short-term arrangements; 
there were RM. 456 million of this type of credit outstanding at the end of 1936. 
The Reich also finances this type of settlement directly. 

The Preussische Landesrentenbank, on the other hand, deals in the extinction 
and substitution of intermediate credits by long-term credits, funds for this 
purpose being obtained through the issue of mortgage bonds (Landesrenfenbricfe). 
Sums totalling RM. 260 million have been granted in tliis way. This bank 
also handles credits of the same type granted by the Reich. 

Credits to farm tenants. — A third kind of special agricultural credit is that 
accorded to farm tenants, who used to find it difficult to obtain loans because 
bills of exchange were the only form of guarantee they could offer. The law of 
July 9, 1926 (Pachterkreditgesetz) effected a radical change in the situation and 
made it possible for farm tenants to obtain credit. The law recognizes that 
farm tenants may pledge their stocks, but they cannot do so directly as security 
for a loan obtained, because such stocks are subject to a prior legal lien in favour 
of the lessor as security for advances made by him. Moreover, when movable 
property (Fahrnis) is pledged, German law requires the transfer of the article 
given as security to the creditor giving the loan. The law on credits for tenants 
{Pachterkreditgesetz) has overcome these difficulties by instituting a lien on the 
tenant’s stock without requiring that a transfer be effected. All that is ne- 
cessary is for the creditor and the tenant to deposit an agreement in writing 
{Verpfdndungsvertrag) with the Amtsgericht. As in the case of a mortgage regis- 
tered in the land book, the agreement must contain a statement of the amount 
of the loan, the interest rate and the term. This right of pledge is extended to 
all stock belonging to the tenant at the time when the agreement is deposited 
and to any which may be acquired thereafter. The creditor is also protected 
against loss resulting from a decrease in the amount of the stock or damage 
done to it. The law has given equal rights to the creditor’s lien on the ten- 
ant's stock and to the lessor’s legal lien on the same stock, so that when the 
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stock is sold the proceeds are divided equally. Only if one of the halves is 
not requested, then the whole stock is at the disposal of the other creditor. 

However, not all credit institutions are allowed to benefit by the right of 
pledge on stock. According to the law, only certain institutes authorized by 
the special « Commission for farm tenants’ credit ” may enjoy this benefit. 

The institute for credit to farm tenants must also be in a position to grant 
credit to the lessor for the conservation of the farms for which the loan is made and 
must be able to provide for their regular supervision as regards increased output. 

Credits to tenant farmers have not, however, taken a very prominent place 
in the dealings of these institutes, and consequently since 1935 most of this busin- 
ess has been handled by a special institute entitled the Deutsche Pachtbank 
e. (t. m. h. H . which operates throughout the Reich and supplies the needs of 
both the tenant and the lessor. In its financial report for 1937 institute showed 
that some RM. 15 million had been granted as loans to farm tenants. 

Special fund for encouraging (krman agriculture. — Among the special 
forms of credit, mention may be made of the funds obtained from the “ Special 
fund for encouraging German agriculture ” (Sondcrvermogen zur Forderung der 
deutschen Landwirtschaft). This fund was formed witli the net profits of the 
Deutsche Rentenhank-Kreditansialt and at present amounts to some RM. 40 mil- 
lion. It w’as used especially to subsidize the peasant farms wliich were unable 
to borrow on ordinary terms, although loans w’ere indispensable if the farms 
were to be kept at the standard of efficiency recjuired by the " ])roduction cam- 
paign ”, These loans, called Betriehsaufbaudarlehen, are granted at 2.5 per cent, 
interest and must as a rule be repaid within ten years, v^o far RM. 33 million 
have been loaned in this way and the State has put RM. 70 million at the dispo- 
sition of the RKA for the above Fund. 

I\\ — Conditions under which agricultural credit is granted. 

Interest rate. 


In Germany, the interest rates for personal credit within the organized credit 
market average 4.5 - 5.5 per cent. Unifonnity in the fixing of interest rates has 
been assured by means of an agreement betw’een the different groups of banks. 
For special purposes, such as the purchases of fertilizers, the rate is still lower, 
being somewhere in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. Similarly, for credit based 
on real property, again within the organized credit market, a single rate of 4.5 
per cent, has been fixed for the debtors of land credit institutions. For farms 
whose indebtedness is in process of reduction the rate is 4 per cent, for mortgages 
suitable for the investment of trust funds (‘) and 4.5 per cent, for others. The 


{9 In Germany, by the regulations on agricultural debt reduction, in the case of every estate 
subject to tlie process of debt reduction, tlic first step was to calculate tlie capital value of tlie revenue 
deriving from tlie estate, thus constituting a limit to its indebtedness. The funds of minors could be 
invested in such estates to an amount not exceeding two-thirds of the capital value. 
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other groups of institutions for the granting of credit based on real property 
have adopted this reduction of the interest rate to an average of 4.5 per cent. 
The rates are no higher than for the credits granted by private individuals, meas- 
ures indeed having been taken to adapt the rates of the latter to those of the 
organized credit market. It is estimated that the interest rate in private credit 
dealing does not generally exceed 5 per cent. In certain cases of credits contracted 
for meeting needs of urgent importance to the national economy, the State con- 
tributes to the payment of the interest charges in order to facilitate the meeting 
of these needs. The chief group of credits of this description is that falling 
under the heading of " credits for carrying out improvements ", the rate for which 
has been reduced to 3 per cent, as the result of a State subvention granted for the 
purpose. 


Terms of credits. 

The terms of credits vary as a rule from six to nine months for short-term 
personal credits and run to three or four years for medium-term personal credits, 
extended even to six years in the case of credits granted to the Erbhdje by the 
rural banks. 

As regards mortgage credit, a distinction may be made between credits 
redeemable over a term of years and those redeemable at fixed notice. Mention 
should be made of the marked tendency towards a preference for the former, 
as well as to convert the latter, which always represent a risk for the lender, into 
credits redeemable over a term of years. 


Guarantees. 

In discussing credits granted to farm tenants, mention was made of the 
special form of guarantee, namely, the privileged lien on stock, created under 
the Pdchterkreditgesetz of July 9, 1926, to protect this type of credit. Other 
forms of guarantee used in Germany are represented by the transfer of the title 
of property on the object serving as security {Sichcrungsiibereignung) , by the 
pledging of products (Lombardierung) , by the right of pledge on products (Friich- 
tepfandrecht), by the bill of exchange, by personal security and by the gua- 
rantee of the State. 

In the case of the Sichermgsiibereignung, the borrower must transfer to 
the lender the property rights of his movable goods, but retains the possession 
and use of these goods. The lender, in his capacity of owner, may then in 
case of retarded payment of the debt recoup himself by selling the goods in 
question. 

In the case of the Lombardierung, the lender only obtains a right of pledge 
which allows him to sell the pledged object provided that the conditions laid 
down in the civil code have been observed. 

The right of pledge on products was created by the law of November 24, 
1934, aiming at providing the farmer with the credit necessary for purchasing 
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supplies of fertilizer and selected seed. The law was originally limited to a period 
of one year, but was extended from year to year until the 1939 harvest. The 
legal lien thus granted to the creditor is applicable to the produce ripening during 
the current season, regardless of whether it be produced from seed or by the use 
of fertilizers obtained on credit. All that is necessary is that it be the ])roduce 
of the land belonging to the debtor, in his capacity of owner, occupier, usufructory 
or farmer of the agricultural undertaking in question. This lien enjoys a priv- 
ilege over all existing real rights over the products. This is a departure from 
the principle that a right of pledge of an earlier date has priority over one of 
a later date, but is justified on the ground that, even after the removal of the 
quantities of produce required to cover the debts contracted for the purchase 
of seeds and fertilizers, earlier creditors are still better protected than if cultiv- 
ation had been neglected for lack of guarantees for credits. The right of pledge 
on produce is created in connection with supplies of seeds and fertilizers made 
after November 30 and expires on April i of the year following the harvest 
if it has not been claimed earlier. The claim is applicable to the whole crop 
from the moment the produce is about to be harvested. Whenever harvesting 
commences either the creditor holding the pledge or the debtor may at any time, 
even before the term expires, request that enough of the produce to cover the 
repayment of the loan be .set aside, marked as subject to the right of pledge 
and stored separately. In this case the right of pledge applies only to such part 
of the crop. 

The creditor may recoup himself in several ways by exercising his right of 
pledge on the produce. He may request that the products he sold by public 
auction, he may sell them freely at a given price or he can choose another method 
such as taking over the products for himself on account of the loan. 

The right of pledge on the produce is now widely exercised. Generally 
speaking its existence suffices and its exerci.se by compulsion is as uncommon 
as is that of the right of pledge on a farmer tenant’s stock. 

As regards the guarantee of a credit granted to owners of Erblidfe, it should 
be mentioned that in case of bad management an ordinance of December 21, 
1926, provides for the supervision, or when that is insufficient, for the man- 
agement of the farm by some trustworthy person. In case of the loss of the title 
of Bauer, the former holder may also be deprived of the administration, the 
enjoyment, and, in certain cases, even of the ownership of the farm. These 
measures assure the regular running of the farms as also the observance of con- 
tractual obligations. 


G. COSTANZO 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 
LITHUANIA 

Since Lithuania is an exporter of both animal and vegetal products, statistics 
of agricultural exports afford a fairly good idea of the economic position of farmers 
during the year midcr review. No farm accountancy statistics have as yet been pub- 
lished for 1938-1939, but it is to be expected that the agricultural situation in 
1939 will prove to have been slightly more satisfactory than in 1 93 y- 1938 

External trade. 

In 1939 the value of ex|)orts of agricultural produce amounted to 182 5 million 
litas out of a total value of exports of 203 2 million, as compared with 184 9 out of 
233.2 million litas in 1938 and 149 2 out of 208 3 million in 1937 The slight declhie 
m the value of agricultural exports in i()39 was not due to a reduction in output but 
to the export difficulties which arose towards the close of the year as a result of the 
outbreak of hostilities Moreover, exports of agricultural produce were adversely 
affected by the return of the Vilnius area which, owing to the backward condition of its 
agriculture, is not in a position to cover its own foodstuff requirements Lithuanian 
exports of the principal agricultural products for 1938 and 1939, are shown in the 
following table 


Principal Agncultural Exports Irom Lithuania. 
(Million litas). 



Year 

Live 

piRS 

Bacon, 

lard 

and other 
smoked 
or salted 
meat 

Butter 

Eggs 

Gram 

Flax 

fibre 

1 Flax tow 
and waste 

Linseed 

1938 


3 

^5 1 

485 

7.8 

21 7 

144 

10 4 

2 0 

1939 


23 5 

30 9 

__ 1 

41 6 

8 z 

13,8 

15 1 

15 3 

42 


The output and export of butter has been vSteadily increasing up to the present 
time, the 1939 output being larger than that of 1938 although grazing conditions 
were unsatisfactory owing to the drought of the former year, as a result of the war exports 
of this product declined very slightly, from 17,412 metric tons to 16,388 metric tons. 


Measures relating to agricultural marketing and production. 

Market control. 

Small farms predominate in Lithuania. Even before the world depression, the 
Government had made efforts to group small farmers into large central organizations 
for production and trading, so as to enable them to place standardized products on 
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the home and foreign markets and to supply sufficient quantities of produce for the 
latter. The following three organizations were set up for this purpose: 

(t) The Lithuanian Union of Fann Co-operative Associations (Lietmos 7 jemes 
Ukio Kooperatyvu Sasunga, abbreviated into Lietukis), one of the activities of this 
organization being to handle all cereal exports; 

(2) The Central Union of Dairying Co-operative Associations of Lithuania 
(Centvahni Lietuvos Pieno Perdirbimo Bendroviu Sajun^a, abbreviated into Pienocencra<), 
into the hands of which the control of all butter production for export and all exports 
of butter and eggs have now been concentrated. 

(3) The Maista^ Company, Ltd., whose shareholders are the State and the 
pig-breeders; this company handles the entire production of bacon and other forms 
of processed meat for export, as well as all the exports of meat preparations, slaugliter 
animals and poultry. 

A Government decision also entrusted the Maisias with the purchase of horses for 
export as from 1940. 

Besides the three organizations referred to above, through which the (k)vernment 
as a rule exercises price control, there are three other organizations operating in Lithuania: 
the Lieiuios Cukrits Company Ltd., with the State and the sugar-beet growers as share- 
holders, founded in 1930, which has in its hands the entire production and import- 
ation of sugar; the Linas Union of Co-operative Associations, established hi the aut- 
umn of 1939, the function of which is to bring imder its control all exports of flax 
fibre and encourage the cultivation and rational proccvssing of flax; and the Sodyba Co. 
Ltd., the prhicipal shareholders of which are the Pienocentra.^ the Litiiikis and the 
Society of Sugar-beet Growers and which w^as establi.shed in the autumn of 1939 to deal 
chiefly with the industrial processing and export of fruits and honey. 

To improve the quality of agricultural products for export, the go\ernment has 
been vSupervising meat exports since 1925, butter and egg exports since 1927, linseed 
exports since 1925 and flax fibre exports since 1926; control measures were tightened 
up in 1934. efficient supervision of exports is greatly simplified by the centraliz- 
ation of all agricultural products intended for .shipment abroad. 

To facilitate the supply of agricultural produce to the export markets when prices 
sliow^ a downward trend, the government has fixed a minimum price for the following 
products; pigs purchased by the Maisias, milk supplied to the co-operative dairies and 
to the creamery centres (all the co-operative dairies in the coimtry belong to the Pievo- 
centras); eggs purchased by the Pienocentras and cereals purchased by the Liclukis, 
With the collaboration of the three central organizations mentioned above, the prices 
of agricultural produce are thus maintained at a given level. 

Mention .should also be made of the Price Control Fstablishment set up in 1935, 
which fixes minimum prices for ]x)tatoes purchased by the distilleries and starch 
factories. 


Reduction of production costs. 

To reduce production costs the Price Control Establisluuent also fixes the price of 
chemical fertilizers, bran, oilcake and other items essential to farmers. 

The same purpose is served by the regulations concerning indebtedness and the 
reduction of timber prices to farmers compelled to alter the site of their buildings as the 
result of the consolidation policy. 
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Stimuution of agricui,turai, production. 

Increased production of selected seeds and seed control. — In accordance with a 
plan which was put into operation in the spring of 1037 Union of Agricultural Co- 
operative Associations of Lithuania - abbreviated into Lietukis - purchases selected 
seeds from the Lithuanian Agricultural Research Institute and vsells them under contract 
to growers for propagation The seeds produced by these growers are then sold to 
farmers at low prices by the Lietukis. The Chamber of Agriculture also grants subsid- 
ies for the purchase of threshing machinery. The various measures concerning seeds 
include the new regulations published on October 3, 1939, dealing with the control of 
the home seed market Under these regulations no seeds of cultivated plants, whether 
grown in the fields or in vegetable gardens, may be vSold on the market or by travelling 
salesmen, etc. The only persons authorized to sell seeds to consumers are those merchant 
owning suitable premises for the purpose and licensed by the Institute for Agricultural 
Research. 

Progress of sugar-beet cultivation. — The Lietuvos] Cukrus Company, Ltd. is now 
setting up a third sugar factory which will probably start working in the autumn. Many 
growers will thus be enabled to use a part of their land for the cultivation of sugar- 
beet imder contract with the Lietuvos Cukrus. 

Increased productivity of marshy areas and grazing lands. — Ever since 1938 the 
Chamber of Agriculture has been paying particular attention to an increase in produc- 
tion obtained from fields and pasture land. It has therefore granted subsidies for the 
purchase of seeds of graminaceous and leguminous fodder plants, as well as for the 
purchase of implements for meadow cultivation and has also established distributmg 
centres for such implements and tractors. Field workers employed by the) Chamber 
operate these tractors and disc harrows at a moderate cost for farmers owning property 
in the marshy areas. 

Encouragement of stock-breeding and the dairy industry. — The Chamber of Agric- 
ulture is setting up service stations for stallions and bulls as well as for boar pigs and 
rams; it also organizes shows for yoimg houses and cattle, awarding prizes for the best 
animals, and gives financial support to those stock-breeding associations keeping stud- 
books and to the milk control societies The number of controlled cows rose from 
34,041 in 1934-35 to 50,351 in 1938-39 A special law for the improvement of breeds 
of cattle and authorizing the Minister of Agriculture to institute the inspection of bulls, 
was promulgated on March 28, 1939. 

To facilitate the construction of dairies and the provision of equipment for the man- 
ufacture of dairy products and for drillmg artesian wells, the Government grants subsid- 
ies to the dairy co-operative associations through the Chamber of Agriculture; these 
associations may also obtain credit through the Land Bank at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and on favourable condition of repayment. 

As a result of the difiiculties encountered in importing wool and woollen cloth owing 
to the outbreak of hostilities, special attention has been paid of late to the improvement 
of breeds of sheep and to increasing the country's sheep population. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has consequently established several stations for the rearing of merino 
sheep producing wool of a fine quality. 

To encourage poultry farming, the Chamber of Agriculture is setting up controlled 
poultry stations, vso that a sufficient number, of eggs for hatching will be produced 
to meet the increasing demand of farmers for day-old chicks. 
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Land drainage. — Ever since 1921 the Ministry of Agriculture has been regulating 
water courses and cutting emissary canals in order to enable farmers to proceed to a 
complete drainage of humid lands on their property by means of open ditches and pipe 
drainage. The total area of land reclaimed by means of emissary canals during the 
period between 1921 and 1937 inclusive was approximately 416,000 hectares, or about 
10 per cent, of the area devoted to agriculture. During 1938 and 1939 some 51,000 hec- 
tares of land were reclaimed. It should also be stated that fanners desirous of effect- 
ing the complete drainage of their property may avail themselves of the teclmical 
advice of the experts in agricultural improvement attached to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture; they may also obtain subsidies from Treasury funds. 

Land con^olidaiion . — The land consolidation programme has removed the chief 
cause of the low productivity of the small and medium-sized farm. Between the years 
1920 and 1937 inclusive, consolidation was applied in 6,096 villages covering a total 
of 1,491,475 hectares and creating 139,551 separate farms. In 1938-39 alone consolid- 
ation was employed in 8()i villages covering 162,870 hectares, 19,523 separate fanns 
being formed. The work of consolidation was resumed on a large scale this spring also 
in the redeemed Vilnius area. Farmers who have settled on separate farms since 1932 
and are compelled to shift their buildings, as has been the case with more tlum half of 
the farmers in this category, receive a fixed cpiantity of building timber at 20 per cent, 
of the sale price. 

Agricultural credit. 

A law promulgated in 1934 modified several times since then, protects fanners 
against forced auction sales of their farms in repayment of debts contracted with private 
credit institutions or private individuals prior to h'ebruary i, k 34. Another law pro- 
mulgated on June 5, i93(,, contemplates a reduction of fanners' indebtedness contracted 
with the Land Bank prior to Januar\’ i, 1(^38. The intere.st rale on mortgage loans was 
reduced in 1938. 

Social policy. 

Under the law of Marcli 30, 1938, a fluid w^as created with the Ministry of the In- 
terior to provide subsidies as compensation for damage caused by natural disasters 
such as hail, storms and thunderbolts. 

All farm workers, employees and casual labour, together vith workmg fanners 
and their families are insured against accident under the law on insurance for accidents 
incurred in the course of farm work, promulgated on December 5, 1938. 

As a result of the law of January 14, 1938, concerning public health work among 
the rural population, more than 200 health stations have been erected in Lithuania and 
the number is gradually being increased. A doctor and a midwife are attached to 
each station, the funds for operating the service being provided jointly by the Ministry 
of the Interior and the local municipalities.) 

The law concerning rural building operations, promulgated on Jmie 5, 1939, and 
the regulations relative thereto, published on January 13, 1940, include rural hygiene 
measures. The regulations fix a minimum height for habitable rooms and a mmimum 
distance between the manure dump and the latrine on the one hand and the drinking 
water well on the other. 


I. Robinzoxas 
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With the outbreak of war in Europe the confused position at the beginning of 
the World War was recalled in Peru, and it was feared that economic difficulties would 
arise. However, in 1939 the situation in Peni was more satisfactory than in 1914. 
At the latter date Peru was still on the gold standard, with no note circulation, and 
measures had therefore to be taken to prevent the draining of gold from the country. 
Further, Peru's cliief importance as an exporting country lay in her mining products^ 
with a few agricultural commodities. Her output of essential agricultural products 
was inadequate, there were no industries, and her supplies of industrial goods were 
drawn entirely from Europe, as the neighbouring South American States were also 
not industrialized, while at the time exports of industrial products from the United 
States had not reached their present dimensions. Finally, Peru was not able to 
exploit her own existing possibilities of agricultural production. Owing to the peculiar 
relief of the country the coastal district on the Pacific Ocean, the mountain ranges of 
the Andes and the vast forests beyond the Andes each formed a separate economic 
area unable to exchange its products with those of other areas. To-day, after a 
quarter of a century, the position has entirely altered and Peru is equipped with a 
central bank, and a well -developed banking and currency system, while her financial 
position is soimd. Agriculture has made great progress, particularly in the last six 
or seven years Industry, while still in its initial stages, is now able in some fields, 
such as textiles, to satisfy a part of the country’s requirements, while the remaining 
demand can be satisfied by imports from other South American countries, Japan and, 
most important, the United States of America. But, above all, the country is becom- 
ing to an increasing degree a imified economic region, where the different parts of the 
territory will be able, owing to the variety of their products, to complement one 
another. Instead of the two main railway lines with which Peru was equipped in 
1914, the not very numerous short local lines (amounting in all to some 3,000 kilo- 
metres in 1911), and the inadequate road system, there is now a w^ell developed 
system of communications, great roadworks linking the arable coastal areas to the 
stockraising mountain regions, the slopes of wffiich are also in part used to grow 
crops other than those cultivated on the coast. The opening up of the tropical forest 
area has also been helped by these roadworks. Finally, and of great importance 
for a coimtry where nature ini]X)vSes almost insuperable limitations on transport, 
several airlines, some foreign tind some national, effect regular communications, carrying 
not only passengers and light valuable goods, but also sucli commodities as coffee 
and even young livestock for breeding. 

If, through the consolidation of her internal position, Peru could view tlie future 
with some degree of tranquillity, she also had some guarantee for the maintenance 
of her external trade in the fact that, unlike many other South American coimtries, 
her exports do not consist exclusively in agricultural products, her wealth in metals, 
important for war purposes, such as copper, and as tungsten, vanadium and molyb- 
denum, of which she is one of the few exporting countries, placing her in a favourable 
position. She can rely on these products vShould a paralysis of the markets for cotton 
and sugar, her two most important agricultural products, occur. At the outset there 
was admittedly a reduction in trade owing to world events and the scarcity of shipping 
space; but this did not last for long. Even by November exports had reached 165,249 
metric tons with a value of 32,5 million sols (*) against 185,427 metric tons with a 


(9 For the value of the sol see note i, p. 237. 
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value of 30.5 million sols in November 1938. Shipping commmiications were resumed 
by Italian, and in part by British, ships, and at the clovse of 1939 exports for the 
whole year were only 255,000 metric tons below the 1938 level, while their value was 
higher by 39.3 million sols. 

Wile foreign trade recovered thus unassisted, the Government only intervening 
temporarily by supporting the sol through the Central Bank, measures were taken 
immediately on the outbreak of war to prevent rises in prices. By a law of Se}> 
tember 3, 1939 (^) the (Government was empowered to restrict the freedom of trade and 
industry and to regulate the prices of essential commodities. The law also prohibits 
the discharging of workers, the lowering of wages and salaries and the export of essen- 
tial commodities without official permission. The application of the measures of re- 
gulation and control was entrusted to a commission {Jufita de Subsistencia Social) ap- 
pointed simultaneously with the enactment of the law 

As a result of these measures and of the fact that, as far as imported goods were 
concerned, importers were supplied with stocks for from six to eight months, it was 
possible to avoid any large increase in prices. From the beginning of September 1939 
to the middle of January 1940, in fact, the cost of living index rose only a few ]X)ints. 
Nevertheless, on January 13, 1940 the government was empowered by law to take any 
measures necessary to reduce the cost of essential commodities, such as the lowering 
of tariff rates, the raising of bank credits, cancellation of contracts. A bill placed be- 
fore the Senate at the same time further empowered the government for the duration 
of the war to requisition foodstuffs stored by producers of other persons, to pa} a price 
such as to cover the cost of production and assure an adequate ])rofit, and to retail 
these goods to the consumers direct. 


Foreign Trade. 

During the world economic crisis Peru’s foreign trade slurank rcpidly, but the 
trade balance remained active so that Peru did not have to introduce exchange and 
trade control as other South American countries have done. Peru withstood the re- 
cession in 1937-38 relatively well. When the recession began, in September 1937, 
Peru had already vsold the great part of her cotton harvest for that year at good prices, 
while sugar, the agricultural ])roduct coming second in importance, held better than 
in previous years; and metal j)rices were not altogether unsatisfactory. Mining, ho- 
wever, is very largely in the hands of foreigners, so that increased profits benefit Peru 
chiefly in the form of government revenue, whereas cotton is grown exclusively by the 
Peruvians, and mainly by small farmers. The yield and marketing of this product 
are therefore of great importance for the country economically. Thus it can be said 
that in 1938 there was an economic crisis in Peru, since exjxjrts of cotton yielded only 
65 million vSols, against 94 million sols in 1937. This drop was due not only to the 
lower prices on the world market, but also to diseavse and damage wdiich seriously af- 
fected the quality and volume of the harvest. In 1939 there was a recovery so that 
for the first nine months of that year the economic situation could be described as sa- 
tisfactory. 


(9 El Peruano, Diario Oftcial, IV Quarter, No. 243 (October 27, i() 30 ). 
(®) El Peruano, IV Quarter, No. 244 (October 28, 1939). 
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(*) Anuario del Comercio Exterior del Peru for 1937 and 193S. Callao, 1938 and 1939. — Boletin de Adueinas, September 1938 and September 1939. 
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Value of Peruvian Exports from ig 36 to igsg. 

(Million sols) (‘) 


Products 

1936 1 

1937 ' 

1938 

j 1939 

1938 

9 months 

1939 

9 months 

Mining products (2) 

1887 

210 2 

222,6 

1 

2274 

1 

158 7 

172 0 

Agricultural produce: 





1 , 


Vegetal (q 

125 2 

130 0 

93 8 

T25 8 

!l 57 9 

80 2 

Animal ( 4 ) 

lO Q 

1 

22 4 

175 

1 21 6 

3 1 

1 

15 8 

T otal . . 

1 

142 I 

! 15^ 4 


1 147 4 

' 69 2 

96 0 

Other products 

50 

i 28 

8 2 

6 6 

69 j 

5.4 

Grand total . . 

CO 

3654 1 

342 I 

3 ^i 4 

1 1 

2348 j 

273 4 


(‘) In considerin^i these litres it should be reiiimbered that the sol has been falling steadily 
m value. The rate of exchange fell from 3 sols per dollar in i()^6 to 3 89 in January 1937, 4.12 in 
December of the same year, 4 (fO in December 1938 and 6 18 in December 1939 

(-*) Petrol and its derivatives, gold and silver copjier, lead. /me. tin. vanadium, bismuth, 
tungsten, inolyMen, antimony, sulpher and manganese 

(^) Cotton and its derivatives, sugai, coffee, coca leaves and cocaine, vegetal ivory [iagua) 
wofid, ])nncnto (A'ji) and cinchona 

('♦) Wool, hides and skins, horns. 


Peru’s exports to the United States consist chiefly in metals, guano (in so far as 
this is still exported) and sugar, while from the same comitry she imports industrial 
products of all descriptions (machines and tools, manufactured iron and steel, sheet 
metal, plant protection materials, medical and toilet goods), foodstuffs (e, g. wheat 
and wheaten flour) and lubricating oils. Peru’s exports to Argentina consist mainly 
in petroleinn and coca leaves, against imports of wheat and tanning materials, Chile 
imports from Peru sugar, cotton and cottonseed and petrol, supplying in exchange 
wood, wheat, oats, fruit and artificial fertilizers. To Japan Peru exports alpaca wool, 
cotton and copper, importing against these preserved fish, tea, textiles and imderwear, 
plant protection materials and numerous other industrial products. Germany takes 
inter aha skins and hides, wool, sugar, coffee, cotton, gas oil and petrol, and supplies 
Peru with industrial products. The United Kingdom imports skins and hides, wool, 
sugar and cotton, metals and petroleum, her exports to Peru consisting in the first 
place in coal and industrial products. Finally, France buys wool, coffee, cotton and 
patroleum from Peru in exchange for silk, olive oil, wines and liquors, fertilizers and 
manufactured iron and steel, etc. 

Measures relating to agricultural production. 

Naturai, conditions of agricui^turat production. 

As remarked before, Peru falls naturally into three clearly defined regions: the 
coastal region on the Pacific Ocean (Cos/a), the mountain range of the Andes (Sierra) 
and the tropical forests of the Amazon (MontaM). Frequently a division into five 
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regions is met with in the descriptive literature, the Siena being subdivided into the 
mountains proper and the western and eastern slopes. 

The coastal region (about 180,000 square kilometres of the total area of 1,249,049 
square kilometres) is a region in which, owing to the cooling of the sea through the 
cold Humboldt Stream which prevents the evaporation of the sea water, and to the 
blocking of the moist winds through the Andes range, rain may not fall for years at 
a time. The coast is therefore a desert, except in the valleys of the many rivers flow- 
ing down from the momitains and in the irrigated areas where, in contrast, it is very 
fertile. The main crops in this area are cotton, sugar-cane, rice, maize, wine, olives 
and tobacco. 

The Siena is formed of the moimtain ranges of the Andes, which cuts through 
the country from North to South, with two and at some points three ranges, the summits 
reaching up to 6,000 metres in height. The mountains are cleft and fissured, valleys 
with a tropical climate lying deep between mountain ranges, ravines, icily cold plateaux 
all alternating one with another; and these, with every type of climate and temperature, 
offer the possibility of many different types of cultivation. In the low-lying valleys 
and at the foot of mountains fruit, cacao, coffee, coca, sugar-cane and cotton are culti- 
vated; in the ravines higher up, where the climate is more temperate, maize, wheat, 
barley, oats and potatoes are grown. On the plateaux animal husbandry is practised, 
but on the higher of these the only possibility of success is with qmnoa, an indige- 
nous cereal, and the native potato, together with the rearing of llamas, vicunas, guanacos 
and special breeds of cattle and sheep acclimatized to these heights. 

Finally, the Montana (almost a million square kilometres) has a hot tropical cli- 
mate with a heavy rainfall. It is covered with extensive forests whose numerous 
types of tree have not yet all been botanically classified. The main product of this 
area was originally rubber, but this is now only of small importance in Peru, owing 
to the progress made elsewhere by plantation rubber, which at present supplies 90 
per cent, of the world output. The enormous wealth in wood, the possibility of pro- 
ducing every type of tropical plant and the size of the territory itself make the coloniz- 
ation of this pratically uninhabited region tempting. Hitherto, however, the climate, 
which is almost insupportable for white men and the mountain population of the Andes, 
and the lack of communications with the coast, have militated against settlement. 
But within the Montana transport could easily be effected by the network of na\ igable 
rivers. Kxports of the few products so far supplied by the Montana tak place via the 
Amazon port of Iquitos which lies some 4,250 kilometres up river, but which can, 
all the same, be touched by ocean steamers from New York, Hamburg and Liverpool. 


Orientation of production. 

Fxports of, and so the interest shown for different primary products, has changed 
repeatedly over the last centuries. At the time of the conquest and throughout the 
whole colonial period interest was principally directed to the coimtries supplies of gold 
and silver. In the nineteenth century it turned to saltpetre in the South and to guano 
in the islands lying off the Peruvian coast. In the war with Chile of 1884, however, 
Peru lost the whole of her nitrate fields and part of the islands containing guano, and 
of what remained of guano very little is exported. Rubber and Peruvian bark, which 
formerly constituted important items of Peruvian exports, have been substituted on 
the market by Asiatic products. Other articles, on the contrary, have only recently 
come to play an important part in export. Such are cotton of which the export used 
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to be previously smaller than those of sugar, and the bismuth, of which the production 
in Peru began only since 1929, but for which to-day that country has become the 
world’s largest supplier. 


Vegetai, products. 

Cereals. — Peru meets about 40 per cent of her ever-increasing requirements in 
wheat by her own production. Wheat cultivation is being protected by high import 
duties. The main wheat growing regions are situated in the Sierra, where it can be 
grown up to an altitude of 3,900 metres. In smaller quantities it is grown also in the 
Amazone region as well, and since 1936 the Ck)vemment actively promotes wheat grow- 
ing in the Northern coastal regions, most of all in the departments of Lambayeque 
and lyibertad, where an over-production of rice is being feared. Parts of the soil 
under rice and of the soil less adapted for cotton growing in these regions have been 
diverted to wheat cultivation. Along the coast wheat growing has been given up 
almost entirely since about 1680 as a result of mildew. The assumption that the Khapli 
variety was a mildew resisting wheat was disproved by the exceptionally wet year 
i 938 “ 39 ' Much is being expected now from the new variety — Kenya Crossbred 6040 — 
which is supposed to resist better than Khapli to disease, to render better returns and 
to possess higher baking qualities. The total area imder wheat cultivation in 1936 was 
107,727 hectares, in 1937, ii 4’^73 hectares, and in 1938, 122,000 hectares. The 
output during these years was about 82,000, 90,000 and 103,000 tons. Wheat imports 
during the same years were 121,000, 124,000 and 125,000 (including wheat flour) respect- 
ively. 

Barley. — Is growm at altitudes ranging from 4,000 to 5,000 metres and constit- 
utes, together with quinoa, called also Peruvian rice, the main food of the Indians in 
the Sierra. It is also used for making bread; quinoa blent wnth imported wheat makes 
excellent bread. This indigenous plant grows even at an altitude of 4,500 metres 
and makes modest demands upon the soil. 

Maize. — Grows in Peru on ahnost every altitude and can be sown and reaped 
all the year round. Together with rice and potatoes it forms the chief food of the 
poor classes in vast regions of the countr}^ Its quality is excellent and its output 
is suflScient to meet the needs of consumption. Insignificant quantities are exported 
to Central America. 

Rice. — Especially of the Carolina and Jamaica varieties, is more extensively 
cultivated in the Northern departments of Lambayeque and Libertad, where its growth 
is largely dependent on the existence of water, in the South of the department of Are- 
quipa and recently also in the Amazone region in the department of I,oreto, where moi- 
sture conditions are more favourable. Before the Great War the output was not 
very large in Peru, but its consumption was also smaller than it is now and rice 
of high quality was exported to Chili and Ecuador. At the beginning of the Great 
War rice export was prohibited in order to provide for the food requirements of the 
country and low rice prices were fixed. After the Great War the consumption increas- 
ed noticeably, but this did not entail a corresponding expansion in production which 
had been reduced by low prices, and until 1928, Peru imported every year, mostly from 
China and Siam, over 30,000 tons of rice for an amount of 7 % million sols. In 1928 
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high import duties were introduced in order to protect national production. In 1928 
it had covered an area of 30,104 hectares and yielded 36,623 tons of decorticated rice; 
in 1929 its production increased at once to 57,658 tons harvested from 47,451 hectares. 
Imports, on the other hand, fell from 28,441 tons for the value of 322,000 sols to 12,667 
tons for the value of 2,603,000 sols. In the years of very good yield, in 1932 and 1933, 
Peru was even in a position to export rice again. But figures for the cultivated areas, 
and for production, and consequently for eventual import requirements or exportable 
surpluses vary greatly according to tlie amoimt of rainfall in the year concerned. In 
1938 the cultivated area was /j 1,965 hectares, the production 56,257 tons of decorticated 
rice and the imports amounted to 32,559 tons (in terms of decorticated rice) , whereas 
in 1939 there was again an export of 100 tons for the value of 20,192 sols. The problem 
of Penman rice culture does not consist any more, as it did in 1928, so much in 
satisfying home consumption, which is generally covered in the years with sufficient 
rainfall, as in lowering prices by means of a reduction in the cost of production. 

In order to protect the consumer, in April 1935 the Government fixed maximum 
prices for the home market and, at the beginning of 1937, worked out a classification 
of varieties of rice to which these prices had to be applied. 

Su^av. — Sugar-cane culture was introduced from Mexico to Peru in the XVI cent- 
ury. Owing to favourable climatic conditions and the almost complete absence of 
sugar-cane disease it could develop there very well. It can be cut only when 12 to 
18 months old, but after tliis period, it can be harvested for five to seven years 
running, no new plantations being necessary. The sugar contents are especially high. 
The harvest is done all the year round; hence, unlike other countries cultivating sugar- 
cane, Peru avoids long periods when machines remain unutilised and workmen unem- 
ployed. Sugar-cane culture is practiced mostly in the departments of Tambayeque 
and Libertad in the North of the coast, as well as in the low valleys of the Andes 
In times past sugar-cane used to be grown on small holdings, but since the sugar 
crisis, to which the small grower was naturally less able to resist than were the large 
planters who had their own sugar factories, the small holdings were absorbed almost 
entirely by the planters. During the period 1912 to 1929 the cultivated area rose from 
37,129 hectares to 77,987 hectares, but since 1929 it fell again to 53,000 hectares in 
1929, and the sugar output, which was 428,355 tons in 1929 dropped to 355,962 tons in 
1938. The home consumption is about 74,000 tons. The export fell to 312,490 tons 
in 1937, 249,920 in 1938 and 272,179 in 1939. Wlien in 1937 International Sugar 
Conference .set out to regulate the world market, Peru was assigned a quota of 330,000 
tons to part of which it renounced spontaneously. Accordmgly, after this renunciation 
and the subsequent general 5 per cent, reduction of quotas, Peru was entitled to a 
share of 270,750 tons in the free world market. This same year Peru succeeded in 
increasing her exports to the United States, which is a highly important market for 
this country. The United States use to distribute at the end of the year the total 
sugar imports for the following year among the foreign countries from which she buyes. 
However, in 1937, decided that, should the Philippines renounce to the 

60,000 short tons subject to the custom duties to which it was entitled in excess of 
the 970,000 to be imported free of duty, this amount would be allocated to other 
foreign sugar suppliers of the United States, Cuba excepted. Such an allotment had 
taken place every year since 1937, the sugar quota for Peru, which had been 
fixed at the beginning of the year at 5.000-6.000 tons, suddenly increased towards 
the end of the year to about ten times this figure. For 1940 this quota had 
been fixed at 5,942 tons. But the prevailing war conditions made the purchase 
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of its sugar difficult for the United Kingdom, who is a very important buyer, Peru's 
demand for a market in the United States grows imperative and it endeavours to 
obtain a higher quota and a reduction of the import duty which is at present 1.87 I/2 
dollars per 100 English pounds avoir poids, whereas Cuba is paying only 90 cents for 
the same quantity and is entitled to a quota of 1.923,680 tons for 1940. 

Fruits and Vegetates. — Owing to great differences of its climatic conditions, as 
well as of altitudes, Peru produces a great variety of fruit, such as pears, peaches, 
plums, strawberries, raspberries and wild blackberries, figs, medlars, grapes, oranges, 
bananas and dates. The grapes of Southern Peru ripen at a period when the market 
of the countries situated southwards is badly supplied with fruit and consequently 
they sell well there. Excellent oranges have already been exported in refrigerating 
chambers to the United Kingdom and the United States. The statistics of exports 
also include almonds, chesnuts, melons and water-melons, alligator pears and pine- 
apples. The export of fruit is on the increase: it was 437 tons in 1937, 557 ^ 193 ^ 
and 807 in 1939. The coastal area and inland valleys offer favourable conditions for 
vegetable growing. Beans and peas, pimento and potatoes, vShould be mentioned here. 
In hot areas manioc isgro\vn from which tapioca is obtained. The exports of vegetable 
from Peru amounted in 1937 to 797 tons, in 1938 to 709 tons and in 1939 to 942 tons. 

Wine, — Vine growing covers an area of about 6,400 hectares. The production 
of wine in 1938 was estimated to ainomit to 100,000 hectolitres and to 20,000 hecto- 
litres of spirit. Since 1938, according to statLstical data, small quantities of these 
two products are exported. 

Olives, — The annual production of olives is estimated at 1,000 tons. Its export 
constituted in 1938 13 tons and in 1939 48 tons. The production does not meet the 
the coimtry's requirements. 

Coffee. — Coffee of a very good quality grows in the coastal valleys, in places 
sheltered by the Sierra and in the Eastern part of the Montana. The production 
which in 1929 was only 6,000 tons increased vSteadily since. There seems to be a 
tendency to extend the cultivation of coffee to soils fonnerly mider coca plantation, 
as the market for cocaine is on the decline. The production of coffee covers home 
consuption and some is even left over for export, which amounted to 3,327 tons in 
1937* to 2,463 tons in 1938 and to 3,355 tons in 1939. 

Tea. — Experiments of tea cultivation have been carried out on seventeen plant- 
ations. Until now 13 tons have been harvested annually, the quality of the pro- 
duct being satisfactory. Nevertheless tlie cultivation has not yet made great progress. 

Cacao. — The cacao-nut grows wild in the Montana and is cultivated in the val- 
leys of the department of Cuzco. The amiual productions recorded in 1929 was 
t9o tons. To-day it reaches 200-300 tons of an especially delicate product which is 
being consumed mostly »within the comitry, although small quantities are exported to 
Bolivia. 

Coca. — Comes on well especially in the valleys situated at 1000 to 2000 metres 
above sea level, on the surrounding slopes where it is cultivated on the terraces char- 
acteristic of Peru. The Indians have been accustomed to chew coca leaves for ages 
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and it is difficult to make an estimation of its total output, the native consumption 
being considerable and impossible to account for. The dried leaves are exported chiefly 
to ^Europe (Germany and the Netherlands) and to the United States. Their export 
amoxmted in 1937 to 187 tons, in 1938 to 275 tons and in 1939 to 308 tons, thus it 
has again been increasing during the last years, after having dropped to 94 tons in 
1935. The cocaine manufactured in the country is sold mostly to Japan. Its export 
was 327 kilogrammes in 1937, 135 kilogrammes in 1938 and 255 kilogrammes in 
1939. Hence there is a considerable decline since 1936, when it reached 943 kilo- 
grammes. 

Tobacco. — Since 1909 tobacco is a state monopoly. Its cultivation is subject 
to special licence Peruvian tobacco is very strong and is generally mixed with mil- 
der varieties. The annual production of about 1000 tons does not cover home consump- 
tion. Experiments of growing Cuban and other varieties have been carried out. 

Cotton. — As a cotton producer, Peru occupies the seventh place in the world. 
This plant is native of the country, and to judge from articles found in the graves, it 
used to be cultivated already in the Preincaic period. The great impulse, however, 
to increase cotton growing in Peru came for the first time during the American Secession 
War (1861-63), an 4 the second time during the Great War. When, after the war of 
1914-18, an over production of sugar lead to a crisis in the world sugar market, cotton 
replaced sugar, which formed heretofore, the main export product of Peruvian agri- 
culture. Peru became the most important cotton exporting country of Latin America 
until 1934, despite Brazil's much larger production which was largely absorbed by tlie 
home market. 

The average production of cotton in Peru was 82.000 tons during the five years 
i 934“38. In 1938 the cotton area was 190.792 hectares and the production reached 
85.885 tons. In April 1940, the new crop was expected to be satisfactory as regards 
quantity and quality. Although the growth of the national textile industry develops 
steadily, home consumption in Peru in 1938 did not exceed 6.262 tons. The exports 
were 80.752 tons in 1937 to the value of 88,8 million sols, 70.130 tons to the value of 
60,6 million sols in 1938, and 77.194 tons to the value of 75,2 million sols in 1939. 

By the law of October 19, 1939 (^) a Chamber for Cotton has been founded for 
the purpose of studying and treating all questions concerning cotton trade. 

Peru has taken part at the International Cotton Conference convened by the United 
States Government and held in Washington from September 5 to 7, 1939, on this 
occasion it put forward its point of view in favour of the limitation of the culture in 
order to obtain higher prices. 

The seed and the derivatives of cotton constitute an important item of export. 
The export of seeds, oil, linters, etc. was in 1937 ^9-804 tons, in 1938 73.896 tons and 
n J939 75719 tons. Cotton-seed oil is also used in the country as edible oil. 

Flax. — Considering that cotton growing is much affected by disease and pests, 
as well as by over-production, experiments have been carried out in Peru with a view 
to replace cotton by flax in the regions less suitable to the cultivation of the former, 
According to the law issued on June i, 1939, a grant of 250.000 sols has been made 


(9 El Peruano, IV quarter, No. 273 (December 4, 1939). 
(*) El PeruanOf III quarter. No. 154 (July 10, 1939). 
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for the promotion of flax cultivation. A special commission composed of experts has 
been appointed to deal with all questions concerning flax growing. Flax -growing expe- 
riments are carried out by the Experimental Station of l,a Molina. 

Forest products. — The area under forests in Peru is estimated at about 70 mil- 
lion hectares. It is almost exclusively situated in the Montana and contains a great 
variety of hard and soft woods. On accoimt of dif^culties of transport towards the 
coast, this great wealth is but little exploited, and the requirement of wood of the 
coastal regions are met by imports, mostly consisting of cedar and mahogany. 

From 1909 to 1919 an average of 270.000 tons a year of wild rubber has been crop- 
ped. The downward trend of this branch of production is clearly demonstrated in 
the export figure of 1939, which amounted to 422 tons only. 

The export of cinchona-bark is at the present moment very low. It has been cropped 
on the frontier of Ecuador from wild growing trees. Its cultivation is insignificant. 
Tittle attention has been given imtil now to tlie methods of harvesting and its stocking 
have been greatly damaged. The exports have been most adversely affected, as we 
have already pointed out by the competition of plantations in the Netherlands Indies. 
The export in 1937 was 100 tons, in 1938, 84 tons and in 1939, 67 tons. 

Animai. products. 

The live stock of Peru was CvStimated in 1939 in the following way: cattle, 1,850,000 
heads; sheep 11,048,347; goats, 650,000; horses and mules, 400,000; asses, 200,000; 
alpacas, 1,169,372; lamas, 650,000 and pigs 800,000. The Association of stockbreeders 
in Peru (Associactdn de Ganaderos del Peru) has made a point of improving the breed- 
ing of cattle and horses. 

The national meat production is far from meeting the country's requirements, and 
great num])crs of live stock as well as large quantites of preserved meat, are imjwrted. 

The export of hides and skins is in continuous progress. There is a specially 
high demand for goats kid leather because of their exceptionally fine quality. In 1937 
3.881 tons of hides and skins have been exported; in 1938, 2.536 tons and in 1939, 
1.2 1 7 tons. 

Peru produces sheep wool and different species of lama’s wools: the lama so called, 
which is domesticated, alpaca, wild vicuna and huarizos (a crovss of the lama and the 
alpaca), as well as wool from the angora goat. 

Exports of Wool from Peru from ig 3 y to igjg. 

(in tons). 


Year Sheep Alpacas Huanzo^ lyama^ 

r937 2,667 2,582 205 145 

1938 2,332 2,920 210 113 

1939 2,428 3,206 280 T72 


Vicuna wool is famous for its unique fineness and fetches very high prices, but the 
quantities exported are quite insignificant. For 1937 there exist no figures; in 
they were 1,558 kilogrammes, and in 1939 only 645 kilogrammes. The figures lor 
angora goat wool are equally small; here again figures are missing for 1937. whereas in 
1938 6.698 kilogrammes have been exported, and in 1939, 98 kilogrammes only. 
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The small quantity of sheep wool exported compared with the head of sheep finds 
an explanation in the fact that the animals are owned in the major part by natives 
who use the wool for making their own clothes, and consequently the greater part of 
the product is consumed at home. Moreover, a large proportion of the wool is not 
up to the world market standards of quality. The natives are not only lacking in 
necessary knowledge and understanding required in order to obtain an improvement of 
this quality, but they would ftot be in a position to benefit by it, as their simple 
spinning wheels and their weaving frames cannot work finer wool. Neither does the 
great greasiness of fine wool permit is dyeing with natural colours Moreover, they 
prefer, contrary to the commercial taste, coloured wool which does not require any 
dyeing. In spite of that, together with the indigenous sheep (criollos), races giving 
high returns are being bred, such as the merinos and crossbreeds. In order to improve 
sheep-breeding the law of November i8, 1937 (^) created the Junta Nacional de la Indu~ 
stna Lanar constituting a branch of the Agricultural Bank of Peru 

The wealth in fish in the coastal waters of Peru which hold many varieties of 
excellent fish, has been as little exploited as has been the great wealth of continental 
waters. Since a few years ago, steps have been taken to prevent large imports of 
preserved fish, which constituted in 1936 still 8.153 tons (8079 tons of which came 
from Japan), but which fell since 1937 ^57 ^93® to 412 tons and in 1939 

to 105 tons, as a result of measures taken in favour of promoting high see fisheries 
and of breeding sweet water fish in the Peruvian rivers and in the Lake Titicaca. 
In collaboration with Bolivia, the Peruvian and Bolivian Institute of fishbreeding has 
been founded on the shores of that lake 

(General measures for promoting agricultural production. 

Irngation, — One of the main agricultural problems of Peru, we may say the 
outstanding one, is the question of irrigation. As afore-said, agriculture in the coastal 
zone is entirely dependent on water. A great number of small rivers are running 
down from the Andes into the Pacific Ocean and in these valleys cultivation is thriving 
on the water obtained from them. During the rainy season in the mountain these 
rivers swell, but the rest of the year they carry a small volume of water, and unless 
they take their source in the permanently snowbound regions, they sometimes dry up 
completely The effect of the rains coming in time or being too late is reflected in 
tlie yield of the crops. According to observations recorded, periods of seven years 
of particularly heavy rainfall are preceded by arid years. During these years the 
cultures are affected by drought whereas during the years of great moistiure they 
suffer from diseases and pests. Hence, necessity commands, to provide compensation 
by means of building of reservoirs and boring wells. At first sight irrigation seems 
less necessary on the slopes of the mountains, where, maize and lucerne excepted, 
the crops depend as a rule on natural moisture. But considering that rainfalls are 
irregular and often insufiScient, here also irrigation would be equally useful. We do not 
exaggerate in stating that approximately three quarters of the entire Peruvian legisla- 
tion deals with irrigation problems: preservation and extension of existing works, bring- 
ing of new land into cultivation by means of irrigation works, establishment of reser- 
voirs, apportionment of water to interested parties, etc. 


(9 El Peruano, IV quarter, No. 286 (December 23, 1937). 
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Legislative provisions concerning the production of foodstuffs. — According to a 
resolution taken by the President of the Republic on October i, 1938, all the farmers 
of the provinces of Lima, Callao, Chancay, Caiiete, Ica, Chincha and Pisco who have 
more than 10 hectares under cultivation are compelled to sow 5 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area with foodstuffs of primary necessity, when they harvest tw'ice a year, 
and 10 per cent, when they harvest only one crop. The cultivation should be made 
as far as possible in one plot. In the case of dairy farmers, grazing land is considered 
as answering this requirement; well kept orchards and vegetable gardens come within 
the range of the law, but during the following year, the latter will have to be supple- 
mented by the cultivation of some other plant of primary necessity. 

Provision of guano. — The guano was already known as fertilizer under the Incas 
and to a limited extent it was used throughout the colonial period. Its exploitation 
was, however, so limited, that on the islands along the Peruvian coast enonnous 
quantities of these birds’ excrements accumulated and, favoured by the entirely dry 
conditions of the region, they neither deteriorated nor decomposed. A large scale 
scheme was brought hi to operation only since 1840, and from 1841 to 1879 about 
12 million tons were exported, which brought to the State a return of about 80 million 
pound sterling. In the course of time the stratum of guano began to be used up, 
and now it has to be exploited with greater care. The islands are exploited every 
two and a half years according to an established order. The birds (pelicans, cormor- 
ans, goelands and others) are protected, and their ways of living studied in order to 
avoid anything which would cause them disturbance. In the same way fishing of fish 
on which they feed is being watched. The quantities taken away are strictly con- 
trolled, so as not to allow the annual increase to be exceeded. Only a very small 
quantity is exported; in 1938 thearaomitwas only 16,698 tons from a total of 168,634 
tons of nitrated guano and 1,167 tons of phosphated guano. The rest is disposed of 
whithin the comitry, in accordance with tlie fixed quotas. Up to recently, a scale of 
guano prices had been fixed according to the crops for which the guano sold was 
intended, which actually constituted a bonus for some particular crops (for example 
cereals for breadmaking). But in 1939 (') a uniform price was set up for the guano, 
and only the small holders subject to the regulation conceniing the compulsory cul- 
tivation of foodcrops, are allowed a discount on the price of the guano they buy. 

A. Lenz 
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MeERWARTH, Prof, Dr. R. Leitfaden der Statistik. Bibliographisches Institut A G, 
Leipzig, 1939. 159 PP. 

[This little book by one of the leading German economic statisticians, w^hose 
“ Nationaloekonomie und Statistik " has served as a guide to many a student of empi- 
rical economics, is a useful addition to the working library of those economists who, 
without being versed in the intricacies of higher matliematics, have to use certain 
mathematical expedients in their researches. Particularly important in this respect 
is Chapter II of the book, which deals with statistical methods. Here, the author 


(q Law of January 12, 1939, El Peruana, I Quarter, No. 58 (March 13, 1939). 
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explains, With examples drawn from various fields of economic research, the basic prin- 
ciples and the working formulas of averages and measures of dispersion, of frequency 
curves and of the theory of correlation. 

The selection of the essential concepts to be dealt with in the extremely limited 
space of this book is made in a masterly way. Yet, at one point the critical reader 
cannot help feeling some doubt. Indeed, in dealing with frequency curves, Prof. Meer- 
warth mentions the seven Pearsonian t)q)es of the Generalized Probability Curve, 
only to say that opinions as to their real meaning and value are widely divergent. 
Now, in a primer in which so much pain has been taken to explain the elementary 
concepts of mathematical statistics, these curves should either be left out altogether, 
or the essential difference between them and the normal frequency curve should be 
emphasised. It is true that the distinction between the empirical frequency ciurves, 
such as the Pearsonian ones, and the normal curve of error, is not always sufficiently 
stressed, even in such statistical treaties as Bowley’s classical “ Elements of Statistics " 
Jones’s “ First Course in Statistics ” or Julin’s “ Prhicipes de Statistique th^origue et 
appliqii6e ”. In most cases, the authors would appear to be more interested in the 
mathematics and the general technique of the fitting of curves to sets of empirical 
observations than in their essential logical bases. This is hardly conducive to the 
development of clear thinking in the student. It ought always to be clearly stressed 
that, while the normal curve of error is an instrument of research which enables us 
to bring out the salient characteristics of mass phenomena, the Pearsonian curves 
are eSvSentially descriptive. In economic research the normal frequency curve has its 
definite place as a means of analysis and a basis of gereralization, but the Pearsonian 
curves are better reserved for use in other fields of research, such a biology and the 
other branches of natural science, in which the universe studied presents greater uni- 
formity and the causation is simpler. There, and there alone, they can provide a 
legitimate basis for generalization 

In discussing the correlation of time series, Prof. Meerwarth does not mention the 
field of economic investigation in which the application of this method has played a 
particularly conspicuous part and has given rise to much controversy, namely, the study 
of economic fluctuations, and especially the problem of business forecasting, as conceived 
by Prof. Persons and by other representatives of the American school. Con.sidering 
the amount of confusion which has been produced in this field of research by the not 
always discriminate use of the method of correlations, this is probably the best course 
to take]. G. P 


Smith, T. Lyim. The Sociology of Rural Life. Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London, 1940. (Harper’s Social Science Series) XX -f 595 pp., S 3,75. 

[The author of this volume, in the preparation of his work, has evidently had in 
mind the difficulty in which the average reader finds himself when attempting to inter- 
pret views and theories relative to tne social relations among the rural population 
He has therefore deliberately expressed his ideas, ^iven facts and explainea contro- 
versial matters in as plain a style as w'ould render his subject imderstandable to every- 
body. On the other hand his wide experience, the variety and extent of his research, 
the proper selection of illustrations, maps and diagrams best suited to clarify some of 
the fundamental factors of rural life make this volume of great value also for the expert 
student of sociological problems at large and in relation to agriculture in particular. 

The volmne is in 5 parts, dealing with rural conditions in many countries as regards 
the number, origin, distribution and importance of the rural population, its composition 
and special characteristics (health, fertility, mortality, migration); the rural social 
organization (form of settlement, land tenure, land settlement, the family, education, 
religion, political institutions and characteristic rural political organizations and govern- 
ment); the social processes in rural society (competition and conflict, co-operation, 
accomodation, assimilation etc., in rural areas; social mobility). 

In the concluding part of his work the author expresses the opinion that modem 
means of communication have greatly reduced the differences between the urban and 
the rural communities, and a more homogenous society is in the making. 

A number of practical exercises for students of rural sociology, covering all the 
matters treated in the volume, under the form of questions for use in the class-room, 
a large bibliography, and a subject and an author index conclude the volume.] 

V F 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the second quarter of 1940 (*). 


AgricuIvTURE; the journal of the Ministry of agriculture. London, His Majesty’s 
stationary office, v. 46 (1939/40)- trim., 6d. per No. [Previously: « The 
Journal of the Ministry of agriculture))]. 

AnnaeES d'histoire sociale. Paris, v. 3 (1931)- v. 10 (1938): [n.s.] v. i (1939)-. 
trim, (previous to 1939 bimestr.). Fr. 90. - int.; Fr. 100. - or no. - to. 
[vols. 3-10 under the title: «Annales d’histoire economique et socialc»]. 

Archiv fiir Genossenschaftswesen. Stuttgart, [etc.], W. Kohlhammer, v. i (1939/ 
1940)-, irr. RM. 5. - per No. 

Birmanie. Department of agriculture. Markets section survey. Rangoon, Supdt., 
govt, printing and stationary, 1939-, irr., variable price per No. 

BueeeTin international de droit agricole. Rome, v. i (1940)-, irr. Lit. 45. - int. 
$ 2.35 ^tr. (Institut international d 'Agriculture). 

CoEEEGE and research libraries. Association of college and reference libraries. [Me- 
nasha, Wis.], [American library association], v. i (1939/40)-, trim. S 3. - rnt.; 
$ 3-25 etr. 

Deutsches Rechtsschriftum; monatliches Verzeichnis der juristischer Buch- und 
Zeitschriftenliteratur. Munchen, Zentralverlag der NSDAP., F. Eher Naclif., 
V. 3 (1940)-, mens. RM. 6, - 

L'toAiRBUR agricole et horticole; revue pratique des cultures meridionales et de 
I'Afrique du Nord... et la Revue oltoole. [Nice], v. 21 (1940)-, mens. Fr. 30.- 
int,; Fr. 45. - to. [Continued: « Revue oIeicole»]. 

Economic facts. Department of agricultural economics. College of agriculture 
and forestry. Umversity of Naiddng. Chengtu, 1937-, irr. 

(Ekonomsko-Finansijski jivot.) EKOHoMCKo-^imaHcnjcKH JKITBOT. Beorpafl, v. 10 (1940)-, 
bimestr. D. 100. - int. D. 175. -6tr [Text in Croat or Serbian]. [Title also 
in Croat]. [The economic and financial life.]. 

Evening post. Wellington, N. Z. v. 129 (1940)-, q. 2d per No. 

Grande Bretagne. Ministry of food. Bulletin. London, n^. i (1939)-, hebd. 

Informations sur la cooperation intellectuelle; publiees par I’lnstitut international 
de cooperation intellectuelle. Paris, n® 1/2 (1939)-, mens. Fr. 60. - int.; Fr. 75. 
etr. [I^eviously: ((Cooperation intellectuelle. Bulletin mensuel))]. 

KoNjONKTtlR. Ankara, Ticaret vekaleti konjonktur ve ne^riyat miidurlugu, .serie: 
A (1940)-, mens. [Title, contents and headlines for tables in French], [Con- 
joncture]. 

Magaeeat at taa’ouon. Ouizarat al Maliyah. Maslahat at taa'ouon. Cairo, v. 8 
(1936)-, mens. [Title also in English: ((Review of cooperation))]. [Previously: 
(( Sahifat al taa’ ouon »]. 


(•) List of abbreviaiions: blhebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d6c, (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int, (home price); irr, (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); no (number); N. S. (new series); p, a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s (se; 
rlcs); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N, B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appeanmi in 
the title of the review. 
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Revue iutemationale des industries agricoles. Paris, Commission intemationale 
des industries agricoles, v. i (i939)~» trim. 40 Pr. per No. 

Wheat situation. Washington, n^. i (Nov. 1936)-, mens. (United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural eqonomics, Washington). [Pre- 
vious series « World wheat prospects®]. 

World wheat prospects. Washington, nP. i (Juill. 1927)- n®. 126 (Oct. 1936). 
irr. (United States department of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural econo- 
mics, Washington). [Nrs. 1-49 under the title: « Foreign news on wheat®]. 
[New series: « Wheat situation®]. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate ' dell* Istituto, Direttore responsabUe, 


PRINTINO OFFICE CARLO COLOMBO — ROME, JUNE 24, I94O. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and tn the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i = excellent, 2 *» good, 3 = average, 4 = poor, 
5 = very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 =* above the average, 5 = average; France: roo = excellent, 
70 == good, 60 « fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 «» excellent, 4 *= good, 3 = average, 2 *« poor, 1 «« very poor; Netherlands: 90 
= excellent, 70 = good, 60 ~ fatrly good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 100 « excellent, 80 = good, 
60 ~ average, 40 = poor, 20 ■= very poor; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 *= %ood, 
60 •“ fairly good, 50 = average, 40 =» rather poor, 30 =» poor, 10 = very poor; U. S.S. R : i ^ good, 
4 Bs above the average, 3 = average, 2 => below average, 1 = poor; Canada: 100 = crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long senes of years; United States: 100 — crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt' 100 == crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the aierage yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute ts employed. 
100 =x crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


NoTr The countries are listed throughout by continents [Europe, followed by the U. S S. R , 
Amtrica, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the Erench alphabetical order In the tables the Northern 
Menu sphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Very little new information on the results of the 1939 wheat harvest has 
been received by the Institute from European countries during January. Ro- 
mania, Sweden and Finland have confirmed their previous estimates without 
modifying them The final estimate for England and Wales shows a slight in- 
crease, of 2 million bushels, on the first estimate For Germany also the revised 
figure shows a slight increase on the previous estimate A recent statement of 
the Italian Government confirms that wheat production was as large as that of 
last year. The changes resulting from these various revisions are slight so that 
the total of European production remains practically the same as was estimated 
last month. 

From North America has arrived the final estimate of Canadian production, 
slightly increasing the last estimate made in November, namely by 11 million 
bushels. It is thus confirmed that the most important exporting country in 
the world has had in 1939 an extremely large crop, comparable with the largest 
ever produced. Mexico has communicated to the Institute her first estimate, 
indicating that production was about the same as in 1938 and the previous five- 
year average. The aggregate production of North and Central America is 
raised, as a result of these reports, by about 10 million bushels above the figure 
estimated last month. 

Turkey telegraphed on January 19 her first estimates of cereal production 
which are stated to be large in all cases. Wheat production, at i6g million bushels, 
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exceeds all former records; it represents an increase of 8 per cent, on last year, 
which was also a record crop, and of 50 per cent, on the average. Turkey, which 
in the last three seasons has exported an average of about 4 million bushels of 
wheat, this year should have a considerably larger surplus. Since Turkey's 
large crop exceeded expectations, the total of Asiatic production is raised by about 
20 million bushels on last month. No other important change has occurred in 
regard to the countries of the Northern Hemisphere. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, the third estimate of the crop recently har- 
vested, has been received from Australia involving an increase of about 4 mil- 
lion bushels on the estimate of a month before, since the yield per acre was better 
than anticipated. Production is thus very large, being 21 per cent, greater than 
last year and 18 per cent, above the previous five-year average. Argentina will 
revise her December estimate only next month; it seems unlikely that this foiecast 
will be raised appreciably, for. according to a cable sent by the Argentine (hn^ern- 
ment on January 4, harvesting was advanced and threshing results confirm the 
exceptionally poor yields forecast in December. In Uruguay also, according to 
a cable of January 18, threshing results are generally low and irregular In Chile 
crop prospects are about average Aggregate vSouth American production is 
thus very low; South America is the only continent which had a poor crop in 
1939, all other countries reporting crops well above the average. 

Wheat, - World Production by Continents (i). 

(million busbrls'. 


YEARS 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

U S S.R 

Averages. 









1923-27 

1,244 

1.210 

277 

497 

108 

143 

3 480 

677 

1928-32 

1 429 

> 1.288 

290 

I 535 

128 

189 

3 859 

797 

1933-37 

1.580 

1 

278 

I 581 

1 133 

166 

3 639 

1,206 

Years. 









1938 

1,829 

1,295 

400 

680 

1 140 i 

160 

4.504 

1.494 

1939 (forecast) 

1,665 

1,260 

210 

683 

! 170 

192 

4 180 

... 


( 1 ) Excluding U. S. S R , China, Iran and Iraq 


The table of world wheat production in 1939 has undergone only a few 
changes during January, estimates received by the Institute having been few 
in number and of minor importance. It should be borne in mind that the 
totals of the various continents, particularly those of Europe and Africa, are 
approximate calculations, for it has been necessary, in thec^se of some countries, 
to adjust the preliminary forecasts made at the beginning of the harvest and 
not since revised, and, in the case of countries which have suspended the publi- 
cation of economic statistics, the gaps have had to be filled with approximate 
estimates. Owing to the number and importance of these missing figures, the 
totals of the various continents are not as precise as those of previous years, 
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but they provide all the same a reasonably accurate view of the 1939 crop 
and we reproduce the totals with a repetition of the necessary reserves. 

In the same way as crop statistics, foreign trade statistics also show gaps 
and delays which cause increasing difficulty in estimating world trade movements. 
In last month's Crop Report the Institute was able to publish totals of net 
exports of the four large exporting countries and the Danubian countries for the 
first quarter of the 1939-40 season, from August to October. Although these 
figures do not represent the total of world wheat trade, they are not far short 
since the exports of the minor exporting countries only average 10 to 15 per 
cent, of the total in each season. 

It was desired in the jjresent Crop Report to give similar figures for the 
first four months of the season, from August to November. Unfortunately, 
the statistics of Australian exports in November have not been received. Never- 
theless, we give in the following table the statistics of world exports, in view 
of their great interest, having filled the gaj) for Australia with an apj)ioxiniate 
figure and it may be considered that the actual total will not be very different 
from the figure given since the missing estimate refers to a single month only. 
Rut it is clear that if the gaps continue to increase, it wall be necessary to cease 
altogether the publication of the figures referring to world wheat trade, as w'e 
have already ceased to publish the totals of Kuroj)ean net imports 

World Net Exports of Wheat, includine:^ flour in terms of hheat 
in the first four months [August -N ovemher) of the year. 

l\nir months (.AuRust-N^ vcmber) 



1939 

1938 

1937 

Canada ' 

44 

64 

4 ^ 

United vStates ' 

20 

2b 

^7 

Argentina 

62 

l<S 

12 

Australia 


24 

21 

Danube countries 

40 

35 

29 

Total . . 

. ' 184 

167 

131 

Other exporting countries ... 


39 

^ 4 ^ 

Grand total . . 


206 

173 


* Aggregtite net exports of the normal exporting countries (possible net imports into certain 
ot thc.se countries arc not deducted from the totals). 

(i) Net exjwrts adjusted in accordance with the monthly variations in stocks of Canadian 
wheat in the United States and stocks of United States wheat in Canada. - (2) August to Oct- 
ober only. - - (3) Approximate total including a rough estimate of Australian cxjKjrts in Novembei. 
— (4) U. S. S. R.. Poland, Lithuania, Algeria, French Morocco Tunisia, India, Iraq. Iran, Turkey, 
Chile, Uruguay. — (3) Including 30 million bushels in 1938 and 27 million in 1937 from the 
U. S. S. R. 

The total exports of the principal exporting centres during thCvSc first four 
months of the season were at a fairly high level, showing an increase of 
about 17 million bushels on the total at the corresponding period of last year 
and of 53 millions on that of 1937-38. The increase is almost entirely due to 
the exports of the Argentine Republic, which has disposed of large stocks of 
old crop wheat carried over from the excellent crop of 1938-39. Canada exported 
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about the same amount as last season, but a large part of these shipments have 
not crossed the ocean but remain in store in the United States for export dur- 
ing the winter months, when the majority of the Canadian ports are blocked by 
ice. The stocks of Canadian wheat at present in store in the United States have 
in fact risen from 7 million bushels at the beginning of August to 34 millions 
at the beginning of December. The exports of the United States, which were 
considerable at the beginning of the season, have progressively and considerably 
declined owing to the rise in the internal price of wheat, and thus remain 
well below those of the last two seasons. In spite of the fairly large supplies 
held in Australia, the exports of this country have remained low, principally 
owing to the poor demand of the Far East. The four exporting countries of the 
Danube basin have sent abroad very large quantities, owing to their heavy 
supplies and the increasing demand of European countries; over half of the 
exports of the Danube group have been supplied by Hungary, while those of 
Romania showed a considerable rise only in November. 

For the minor exporting countries only a few figures are at present available, 
and these are not sufficient for estimating the total exports of this group. It 
seems, however, very probable that movements were much smaller than last 
year, owing mainly to Soviet exports which, it is generally believed, have 
declined considerably compared with the totals of last season and the season 
before. On the other hand, the exports of the countries of French North 
Africa, as a result of the very large crop of 1939, should have shown a consi- 
derable increase, but no precise information is available on this subiect 

To summarize, the opinion may be expressed that even if the world trade 
in wheat during the first four months of the present season has not exceeded the 
total of the same period of last season, it has been very little inferior. 

)K * He 

Normally, at this time of the year, the Institute is in possession of the 
estimates of autumn sowings for a certain number of European countries. Though 
incomplete, this information provided a first indication on the variations in the 
area under winter cereals. This year none of these estimates has reached the 
Institute and we are thus forced to fall back on general information collected 
from various sources. The general opinion seems to indicate that it was intend- 
ed to sow larger areas to the bread cereals in the importing countries in order 
to increase the internal food supplies, and in the exporting countries in order 
to take advantage of the increased world price. The season has not, however, 
been favourable in all places owing to excessive moisture, which has hindered 
sowing, especially on low-lying lai;d. If the winter and spring are favourable, 
mid-season and spring sowing will be greater but for the moment it seems that 
winter sowings will not exceed the area of last year in Europe as a whole. 
Germination and growth of the seedlings were on the whole satisfactory despite 
excessive moisture in some places. The beginning of the winter was marked 
by sudden falls in temperature but the severe frosts do not appear to have 
caused serious damage because in most areas there was a sufficient snow cover. 
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Some damage, however, has occurred in the Danube Valley, particularly in 
Hungary. 

Sowings in the Soviet Union are apparently at the same level as last year. 
Growth began generally satisfactorily particularly in the south, where rainfall 
has been good. Snow fell everywhere during the winter, providing the fields 
with an adequate cover for the period of intense cold which sets in at the end of 
December. 

As for the United States, it was known last month that winter wheat sowings 
were 3 per cent, smaller than last year owing to the drought in a large part of 
the winter cereal area. The crop situation varied from place to place and was 
rather poor on the whole at the beginning of December. Later there was an 
improvement owing to satisfactory precipitation in the zones which were most 
affected by the autumn drought. This precipitation however, was neither general 
nor heavy and in mid- January the western part of the Great Plains was still too 
dry. Forecasts of the new crop indicate a distinct decrease in production from 
last year. 

In India the monsoon rains are late and the condition of the crop at tlie 
beginning of January was precarious in nearly all the important producing areas. 
If good rains come before the end of this month, however, the situation may get 
considerably better *. In the Near East and in Japan tlie situation is generally 
satisfactory. 

In North Africa the season was generally favourable for sowing, and the 
cultivated area is expected to be at least ecjual to the very large area sowm last 
year. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 

The crop prospects for 1940 in the Northern Hemisphere appear to point 
to a rather light production owing to the reduced crops expected in the United 
States and India. Despite the heavy statistical position caused by the abun- 
dance of supplies and the poor world demand, the world wheat market has given 
some signs of recovery within recent months and prices have been increasing not 
only in the United States but on all export markets; while the poor crop of Argen- 
tina was initial cause of this recovery, its basis is the expectation of a poor world 
crop in 1940, an anticipation which seems at least somewhat premature. 

G. Capone. 

* A report has just been received that in the .second decade of January gtx)d rains had 
begun to fall in the north of India. 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Germany: In the cereal tables there have been given,, in place of the preliminary 
figures of the beginning of September, new figures of harvested area and the produc- 
tion in the Reich, including Memel, Ostmark and the Sudetenland. 

Bulgaria: The wet and rather mild weatlier of the first three weeks of November 
was not, on tlie whole, favourable for the sowing of winter cereals, except in the south, 
where the rain brought considerable benefit to formerly drought-affected areas. In 
the last ten days of November and the first ten days of December there was liea\w 
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Area sown to Winter Cereals, in thousand acres. 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 



Wheat 


Ryb 

Barlby 

OATS 




^0 






^0 


% 



1940 


1940 


1940 


1940 

Countries 














1940 


1934 

1940 


1934 

1940 


1934 

1940 


1934 



1939 

to 


1939 

to 


1939 

to 


1939 

to 

1 

1 

» TOO 

1938 


=r TOO 

1938 1 


■» 100 

1938 


■» 100 

1938 

1 

1 


S= TOO 



»» TOO 



* 100 



— 100 

Canada .... 

813 1 

117.5 

114.1 

766 

128.3 

119.8 





_ 

_ 

United States 

45,014 I 

97.1 

881 

I) 5,640 

78.5 

868 

— 

— 

— 



— 

_ 

India 

1 

’ 32,381 1 

0 

0 

98,6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 


- 

~ 


i) Rye for all purposes, including an allowance for spring-sown rye 


rain and snow. The sowing of winter cereals was hampered by these weather conditions, 
but germination and the first growth was regular. 

In the last ten days of December there was a gradual fall in tem])erature, which 
reached its minimum at the beginning of January. However, the young plants of 
winter cereals, being well protected from frOvSt by a thick layer of snow, were not dain- 
i aged and were growing in good conditions. 

France' It was possible to continue wheat sowing almost throughout the second 
half of December and in some areas it had been completed. In the east and north 
sowing was retarded owing to the prolongation of work in beet fields. On the whole, 
it was estimated that seeding had been carried out over two thirds of the area of last 
year at this period, except in the north, and it was forecast that for France as a whole 
c>c) per cent, of the normal area would be sown In the last few days of December 
and the first days of January, adverse weather defiiiiti*ly compromised winter sowing 
not already carried out. Crop condition, however, was very good and it was believed 
that it would be possible to complete vSowiiig again with spring wheat. (Journal dit 
( ommevee, Paris). 

Greece: The weather of the first half of November was dry and not too cold in 
almost all ])arts of the comitry. The vsecond half of November, however, was rather 
wet and cold. In certain districts in the mountains there were falls of snow. Sowing 
of cereals began this year in more favourable conditions than last year, owing the fine 
and mild weather in the first half of November; sowing continued very actively also 
during the second half of the month, in spite of the bad weather. 

The weather in December was very variable. The first half of the month was marked 
throughout the country by south winds and rain with short but frequent intervals of 
sunny weather. The second half of December was very wet and towards the end of the 
month there were heavy falls of snow. These conditions hampered the sowing of cereals 
in the wetter parts of Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly and in the other reclaimed 
parts of the comitry. In Kpiros, continental Greece, Peloponnesos, Krete and the Islands 
sowing was nearly completed at the beginning of J anuary . The germination and growth 
of the crops proceeded normally in all parts, with the exception of a few districts where 
sowing was late and plants were thin owing to excessive moisture. 

Hungary: There were no frosts between December 15 and 28 but intense cold 
prevailed in the following two weeks. In the middle of January there was a thick 
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Area and Production of Wheat. 


t Production 


1939-40 1938-39 


1933- 

1934 1938 

to and , 
193 ''- 1938- 

1938 1939 ■ 



Average 


1938 

and 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1939 

and 

1938-39 

1 

J933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939-40 

1 


•Albania . . 


95 

98 


Germany (‘) 

‘6.001 

5,928 

(*) 6.191 

lbV.2 

•Belgium . . 

354 

430 

399 

82.4 

•Bohemia- 

Moravia 





(Protect.) . 

918 

923 


99.5 

Bulgaria . . 

3,037 

3,448 

3.026 

88 1 

Denmark . . 

324 

325 

294 

99.7 

•Spain . . . 

8.795 

— 

nil. 145 

— 

Estonia . . 

186 

172 

160 

108.2 

Finland. . . 

334 

323 

175 

103,5 

•France . . 

{•) 11,683 

12.479 

13,118 

93 6 

Greece . . . 

2,356 

2,129 

1,989 

110.7 

Hungary . . 

n 4,669 

4.000 

3.910 

— 

•Ireland . . . 


230 

157 


Italy .... 

12,841 

12.426 

12,541 

103.3 

Latvia . . . 

378 

348 

333 

108.6 

Lithuania . 

500 

494 ! 

513 

101.2 

Luxemburg . 

42 

57| 

41 

74 0 

Malta . . . 

10 

10 

9 

97.3 

Norr\oy . . 


86 

57 


Netherlands. 

‘ ' 306' 

3lll 

355 

98,3 

Poland . . . 


4.335 1 

4,279 

•Portugal . . 

... 1 

1,134' 

1,304 


Romania . . 1 

10,040 

9.435 

8,213 

106.4 

Un Kingdom: 




Engl.audW. 

1,683 

1,830, 

1,726 

91.9 

Scotland 

81 

92 1 

94 

87.6 

•N. Ireland . 

' 3 

6 

7 

53.0 

•Slovakia , . 

— 


— 

Sweden . . 

828 

759, 

714 109 0 

Switzerland . 

200 

195 

164 

102.7 

Yugoslavia . 

5,542 

5.328 

5.378 

104.0 

lotal Fur (§) 

53.779 

52.525\ 

50.607 I02.4\ 

•U.S.S.R. . . 


102,550' 

91,846' 

... 1 


1938 

1 1939 

Average % and 
! 1933 1939-40 

and 

and 


^ 938-39 

1 

^ 933-34 1938 
i to and 

19.37-38 if)38. 

Aver. 

! 

! 1939 

=-100 

bushels of Go lb 



990 998 ... 1.650 1.663 

123.756 139.553 (*) 119.270 206.257 232,584 (*) 198 780 88 7 103 8 

12.079 9.55fl ... 20.131 15,926 | 


- !('’) 67,660 


102.4 176.370 

113.7 4.380 

97.4 5.539 

101.6 594 

100.1 167 

1,531 

86.2 7.981 


122.2 98.955 


47.371! 

10 1611 
42.417,(*) 
1,883' 
5,642 
223.723, 
21.681, 
59.267, 
4,439 
178,3941 
4.23 1 ; 
5.540 
1,098 

I 77 I 

1.582' 

9,563 

47,882 

9.481, 

106,295 


32.188 71 . 155 ' 

7,662 15,065 

90.683 111,773 
1.565 2.965! 

2.748 8 . 341 ' 

179.792 ... I 

15.700 38,291 

48.643 (*)112.765, 
3.276! ... 
160.229 1 293.945 
3.9441 7,300 


United ( w) 
States \ s ) 
Mexico . . . 
Total N. Am . 

•China , . , 
Cyprus . . . 
Chosen . . . 
India . . . 
•Iraq . . . . 
Japan , . . 
Manchukuo . 
Palestine , ‘ . 
Syria & Leb. 
•Transjordan. 
Turkey . , . 
Total .4sia(§) 

Algeria. . . 
Egypt . . . 
•Kenya {*) . 
Libya . , . 
F. Morocco . 
Tunisia . . 
Total N. Air. 

Argentina . 
•Chile. . . . 
Uruguay . . 
Un. S^fr.(*) 

Australia . . 
•N. Zealand . 


7421 554‘ 99.0 132.fi 

25.188 24.500 103.3 106.2 


34,832 41.552' 

2.016 2.330 

128 

7.068 - I 

18,831 18,111 

3.816 4,687 

62.693 66.799 


293.774 (,,8118 


37,802| 49.786| 36,595 75.9 103.3 338.059 412.880' 


20,0831 h.875 79.1 106.9 
1,224 1,201 101.2 103.2 


114.924 146.1411 
7,163 7,107, 


81,6921 97.0231 77.725 , 84.2\ 105 1\\ 753,920 776.1 34\ 


I.Oiq: 2,551' 2.637 

9.368 1 13.301 15,938, 

45,521 i 83,407i 79.802| 

10.2211 ... ' 15.802! 

67.0741 164.921 177,l54j 

34.563, 58.053 69.253' 

2.3791 3,360! 3,883, 

1671 ... ' 213' 

- I 11,780 - , 

15.0131 31.384' 30.184 

3,291] 6,3601 7.812 

51.801' 104,487! 111.329, 

633,6% f,234,408\ 1,3Q1,40L 

723,604 1 ... j•)l,494.000| 

l4o!95o!}'*®^-^“^l{ 330', 1 96 ' 
298,2601 563.431, 688.1331 

86.564! 191.540 243,569' 

6,954 11 . 939 ' 11.845' 

540,471 1,256.533\ 1,293,557' 


78.950 53.646 90.1 132.6 

16,935 12.770 89.0 118.0 

70,694 (») 151.136 158.1 74.0 

3,139 2.609, 94.5 113.7 

9.403 4.579, 88.7 182.1 

372.864 299.648 

36.135 26,166 106.0 146.3 

98.777 1 81,070 - - 

7.398 5,460 

297.317 267.043 98.9 IIO.I 

7.0521 6.574 103.5 110 0 

9.233' 8.993 100.0 102.7 

l.830j 1,093 54,1 90.6 

296 27l| 94.4 102.9 

m7\ 1,684 96.7 151.5 

15.938, 15.613 83.5 85.2 

79.802| 75,867 104.5 109.9 

15.802! 17,035 

177,154! 111.787 93.1 147i 


191 

846 

35,289 35,640 


9.497 

52,380 52,601 

4,084 4,101 

1.501 1.470 

63 
156 

3,188 2,999 

2,104 1.667 

11,033 10,393 


48,643 

I80| 1.302 

808, 7.372 

33,982 99.0 103.8 222.365] 

3,855 I 

1.637 102 6 111.4 36,652' 

2,712 21.197 

515 113.4 97.0 3.000( 

1.313 101.7 I08.fi n 13.382! 


• • • • I lUI I 

49,127 99.6 106.6\ 406,857 

4.151 99.6 98. J 25.574 

1.443 102.1 I04.q 29,406' 

51 1 ... 

69 551 

3,213 106.3 99.2 23.259, 

1,876 126.2 112 , 2 ] 11.133 

10,752 106.1 102.& 89,923\ 


(•) 17,833 (•) 20.868 (M 7,881 85.5 99.7 

2.044 ,1,990 

1,208 1.256 1,183 96.2 102.1 

2.131 2,081 1348 102.4 115.3 

13.500 14.224 13.091 94.9 103.1 

189 234 


88,185 ! 201,724 
... I 21,322 
6.6231 9.277 


20,645 42.622 34,941 

25.384 49.009 45.935 

355 ... 916 

239 919 1.293 

14.599 38.764 23,172 

7.871 18.555 13.962 

68.738 149,869 119,303 

132,271 146,972 336.199 

18.738 ... 35,536 

7,952 11.038 15,461 


57.605' 83.8 100.8 
3.965 86.5 84.7 
278 

25,022 104.0 125.4 
5.484 81.4 116.0 
86.334 93 9 121.0 
1.056,141, 94,9 116.9 

1,205,982 

2H9I6 ’ 

497,100 81.9 113.3 
144.273 78.6 132.8 
11,590 100.8 103.0 
900,784^ 97.1 139.5 
774.85 1| ... . 

2.077 107.6 104.5 
9,277 118.1 132.4 
356.I97| 92.2 104.0 

15,634 

46.4711 135.0 131.4 
32 088 108.3 110.1 
3 . 215 , 306.2 155.5 
16,241 94.2 137.3 

2.666 

113,013' 108.5 149.8 
578,579, 100.7 117.2 

34.408 122.0 123.9 
42,305 106.7 115.8 

5911 

398 71.0 231.0 
24.3311 167.3 1593 
13,117, 132.9 141.5 
114,559, 125.6 130,8 


i, 71.0 231.0 
I 167,3 1593 
,132.9 141.5 
1 125.6, 130.8 


ToTAtad). . 233^56 250,971 222,214 93.1 105.1 2^,7202,346,687 l,834,76db,679,499 3,911,105 


9,6281 10,256 9.252 16.047 17,093 


111,926 92,726 

... I 3,338 


95,231 186,543 154,543 
4 . 44 a ... 5,564 


71.4 83.3 
93.9 104.1 
120.7 117.5 
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1939 1938 

and and 

1959-40 :938*39 


1939 

Aver- % and 
age 1939-40 

1933 

to 

1937 

1938 

and Aver 
1937-38 * 938 - 
*100 



t Production 


1939-40 1938-39 


1938 

and Aver. 
1938 - 

39 »100 

= 100 


000 bushels of 56 lb. 


*Albania. 
Germany (z) 
•Belgium 
•Bohenua- 
Moravia 
(Protect.) 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 
•Spain . 
^tonia 
Finland 
•Prance . . . 
Greece . 
Hungary . . 
•Ireland . . 
Italy. . . . 
Datvla . . . 
lylthuama 
I^uxemburg . 
Norway 
Netherlands. 
Poland . 
•Portugal 
Romania . 
Un.Klngdom 
• Hngl. and 
Wales. . 
•Slovakia . . 
Sweden 
Switzerland . 
Yugoslavia . 


Algeria ... 


•V.otBMt.m 



8 

7 


11,941 

12,150 

(2)12,671 

98.3 

364 

381 

409 

95.5 

1,204 

1230 


97.9 

447 

464 

491 

96.3 

333 

359 

358 

93.0 

1,290 

— 

( 3 ) 1.443 

— 

37^ 

365 

360 

102.2 

568 

583 

591 

97.4 

(4) 1.601 

1.559 

1.668 

102.6 

156 

178 

175 

87.7 

(5) 1.728 

1,562 

1,581 


2 

2 


260 

257 

270 

101.2 

737 

709 

664 

1040 

1,229 

1,247 

1,236 

98,5 

19 

18 

19 

108.1 



13 

15 


557 

601 

501 

92.7 

. . . 

14,567 

14,227 


... 

331 

365 


1,105 

1,190 

991 

92 9 


16 

14 






463 

498 

551 

92 9 

39 

39 

39 

101.3 

650 

640 

643 

101.6 

35,185 

35.658 

( 10 ) 

. 35,581 

98,7 

... 

50.904 

59.051 

... 

1.102 

741 

701 

14&6 

3,811 

4,021 

3,043 

948 

4913 

4,762 

3,744 

103,2 

... 

l.l^ 

soil 

... 

5 

5 

3 

116.8 

(9)2,2% 

(9) 2.254 

(9) 2,008 

101.9 

... 

... 

(XI) n\ 

... 

43,539 

43,789 

42,145 

99.4 


72 79 ... 129 141 

208.443 213,849 (2)195,771 372.221 381,874 (3)349.592 97.5 106.5 

8.489 8.760 ... 15.158 15,643 


1308 116.7 
88.2 99.2 
126.0 86.6 
108.6 103.2 
89 8 89.1 


1098 lOl.l 
1135 1169 
104 6 1085 
,96 6 1013 
94 2 93' 
108 9 I? 9 
105.2 ’ ^.6 

91*7 liiJ 


240 194 ... 428 347 

4.428 - - 7,907 - ~ - 

8.340 8,922 9,583 14.894 15.933 17.112 93.5 870 

721 810 717 1.287 1.447 1,280 890 1006 

5,369 5.007 4.627 9.587 8.941 8,262 107.2 116 0 


91.1 

5.417 

4,142 

4,644 

9,674 

7,397 

8.293, 

93.0 

5,512 

6,252 

5,556 

9,842 

11,165 

9,921 

89.4 

9,639 

7,650 

(3) 11.134 

17,212 

13,661 

( 3 ) 19.882 

103 6 

4,504 

4,146 

4,365 

8,042 

7,403 

7,795 

962 

7,297 

8,124 

8,187 

13,031 

14,507 

14,619 

95.9 


17,882 

17,356 


31,933 

30,993 

89.1 

‘i.376 

1,366 

1,307 

■2.*457 

2,439 

2 . 334 ' 

— 

(5) 19,773 

17,739 

16.030 

(5) 35.310 

31,677 

28,625! 


. • « 

30 

39 


53 

69 

963 

3339 

3,040 

3,301 

‘5,‘%2 

5.428 

5.895, 

Ml 1 

9.473 

8.349 

8,105 

16,916 

14,909 

14,474 

99.4 

14,405 

13,751 

13,278 

25.724 

24,555 

23,711 

103.1 

274 

284 

271 

490 

507 

483 


228 

242 

245 

408 

433 

437 

IM.I 

13,228 

12,149 

10,259 

23,621 

21,694 

18,319 

« f « 

168,213 

159,911 

141,785 

300,382 

285,556 

253,187 



2,269 

2.299 


4,051 

4.105 

riV.6 

1*6,461 

11,402 

8,310 

18,681 

20,362 

14,640 


441.000 

482.679 ... 

787,000 

186,930 

6.153 

3,197 15.307 

10,988 

5,708 

31,116 

19,290 39.249 

55.564 

34.447 

37M 

22,487 54,556 

66,552 

40,155 

9,887 

6,659 16,779 

17,656 

11,890 


31 99.7 140.2 


See notes on page 9. 
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Area and Production of Meslin. 




t 

AREA 






Production 








% 1939 







% 1939 




Average 





Average 



Average 



Countries 

1939 

1938 

1933 



1939 

1938 

1933 

1939 

1938 

1933 






to 1937 

1938 

Aver. 



to 1937 



to 1937 

1938 

Aver. 





*=>100 

« 100 







=» 100 

» zoo 


000 acres 



000 centals 

000 bushels of ^8 lb 



Germany (i) . 

1,658 

1.500*(a) 1,175 

110.5 

M 1.2 

29,296 

29,101 

(2)19,180 

50,511 

50,175 

(2)33.070 

100 7 

152.7 

Belgium . . . 

4 

4 

6 

87.4 

48.5 


90 

96 


156 

166 



Bohem, & Mo- 














ravia (Prot.) 

• 9 

9 


101. 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 


Bulgaria . . . 

198 

258 

249 

768 

79.5 

2,596 

2,902 

2,726 

4,476 

5,004 

4,700 

89.5 

95.2 

Denmark . . 

736 

746 

810 

98.6 

90.8 

15.432 

17,533 

16,960 

26.608 

30,230 

29,241 

88.0 

91.0 

Spain .... 



ill) 111 





( 11 ) 625 



(11)1,077 



^tonia . . . 

313 

209 

195 

1*49.6 

1*60.4 

3,093 

2.4M 

1,894 

5.*333 

4,242 

3,266 

nil 

1*63.3 

Finland . . . 

24 


35 

103,2 

70.8 

353 

392 

535 

608 

675 

923 

900 

65.9 

France . . . 

( 4 ) 188 

188 

182 

100.2 

103.5 


2,482 

2,075 


4.280 

3,578 



Greece. . . . 

153 

156 

136 

98.3 

112.9 

i.l91 

1.122 

840 

2.053 

1.934 

1,449 

1*06 2 

iii.? 

Latvia. . . . 

223 

195 

181 

114.6 

123 6 


2,657 

2,188 


4,581 

3.773 



Lithuania . . 

267 

277 

260 

96.3 

102.9 

3,014 

3,279 

2,788 

5,197 

5,654 

4,807 

*91.9 

1*081 

Luxemburg . 

3 

4 

6 

65.8 

42.6 

39 

68 

92 

67 

117 

159 

57.6 

42.2 

Norway . . . 


II 

12 



209 

236 

218 

361 

406 

375 

88.8 

96.2 

Poland . . . 


326 

(II) 337 




3,924 

(11)3,551 


6,766 (11)6.122 



Un. Kingdom; 














Engl andW. 

83 

92 

97 

89.7 

85.7 

1,613 

1,658 

1,716 

2,781 

2.858 

2,958 

97 3 

94.0 

Sweden . . . 

628 

629 

611 

99.8 

102.8 

13,144 

14.631 

11,729 

22,663 

25,226 

20.223 

89 8 

1121 

Switrerland . 

18 

18 

17 

100.0 

109.6 

346 

423 

349 

597 

•^30 

602 

, 81.8 

99.2 

Yugoslavia. . 

... 

169 

154 




1,334 

1,186 

" * 

2,300 

2.044 


... 

Canada . . . 

1,218 

1,159 1.156 

105.1 

105.4 

19,957 

17,622 

16,221 

34.409 

30.383 

,27,968 

1133 

123 0 

Turkey . . . 

... 

332 

216 

i 

1 

... 

3,256 

2.986 

1,682 

5.614 

5,149 

2,901 

109,0 

193.6 


Notes for tables of wheat, rye ai^d meslin. 

t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single jrears referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to 
the Southern. — • Countries not included in the totals. — (§) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. As 
the estimates for Hungary for 1939 include the areas and production of territories recently annexed by this country, 
the totals for Europe and the general totals for 1938 and for the average have been adjusted approximately to maintain 
the comparability of the series. — (to) Winter crop. — (s) Spring crop. — (i) Including Austria, Sudetenland and Me- 
melland. — (3) Average 1932 to 1937. — (3) Average of four years. — (4) Estimated on May 1 — (5) I*re3ent fron- 
tiers excluding Sub Carpathian Ru^a. — (6) Approximate calculated figure. — (7) Not including Alexandretta — 
(8) Cultivation by Europeans only. — (9) Area sown. — (10) Area provided for in the Plan. — (ii) Average of three 
years. 


vSnow cover of 3 to 8 cm. in the greater part of the country and of 30 to 30 cm. in 
Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

The first period was favourable for the development of winter cereals but the 
intense cold of the second period came when the crop were unprotected by .snow with 
resultant damage in many places, particularly where sowings were late. The lojis can 
only be estimated in spring w^hen growth recommences. 

In three pro^dnees the area sown is 10 to zo per cent, below normal and an 
increase is consequently expected in the spring sowings. 

Ireland: The weather of the first half of December was comparatively mild, but 
rain was general throughout the period. The second half was fine and dry, with light 
frosts in the last week of the month. Conditions for sowing w^re reasonably favour- 
able and were carried out at the usual period, but sowing was not completed at the 
end of the year. Conditions for brairding and growth were suitable, with an absence 
of severe frosts and of snow. 





PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


10 S 


Area and Production of Barley, 


COUNTRIRS 


f Area 


1639 

and 

39 40 

1 t Production 

IQ3Q 

and 

1939 

1940 

1938 

and 

1938 - 

19^9 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

to 

1937 

and 

r933- 

1934 
to 

i937- 

1938 

Oq 

19 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938 39 

Average 

1933 

to X937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938 39 

Average 

1933 

to 1937 
and 
1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 
% and 
1939-40 

I93» 
and 
1038 - 
lO'tO 
— 100 

Aver 

100 

1938 
and 

1938 - 

1939 

— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

000 acres 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 48 lb. 

•Albania 


13 

B 




92 

131 


192 

274 



Germany (’) 

4,826 

4,838 U 4.717 

*99.7 

1*02.3 

*93,956 

105,822 

86.421 

195,746 

220,467 

») 180.048 

* 8 ‘ 8!8 

108.7 

•Belpium . 

48 

76 

85 

62.9 

56.9 


1,967 

2,046 


4,098 

4,263 



•Bohemia 














Moravia 














(Protect ) 

644 

638 

— 

1010 

' — 



— 



— 


— 

Bulciaria . 

563 

555 

549 

101.5 

102.6 

' ‘ 7,359 

*7.*821 

6.495 

*1*5.332 

i6,*294 

13 532 

*9*4*1 

113.3 

Denmark . 

1.021 

982 

876 

104 0 

1166 

27.337 

29 970 

22,132 

56.954 

62,438 

46,109 

91.2 

123.5 

•Spain . . 

3.321 

_ 

3) 4,615 

— 

72 0 

30,863 

16.270 

») 48.607 

64.298 

33,897 

=>) 101,266 

189.7 

63.5 

Estonia 

208 

217 

248 

95 7 

83 6 

1,834 

2,133 

2.009 

3,821 

4,443 

4,186 

86 0 

91.3 

Finland 

306 

298 

316 

102.6 

96.8 

4,233 

4,572 

4,031 

8819 

9,524 

8,399 

92.6 

105.0 

♦France . 

1.975 

1,876 

1,806 

105.3 

109.4 


28.457 

23.030 


59.286 

47,979 



Greece . 

‘) 532 

*) 541 

*) 525 

98.3 

101.1 

’*4,877 

5 412 

4.373 

*1*0,160 

11,2761 9.111 

*9(j.l 

I’l’l’.S 

Iluunary . 

'') 1.344 

“) I.I2I 

•) 1.150 

— 

~ 

») 17,207 «) 15,961 

•) 13,920 

») 35,849 

*) 33,253 ") 29,002 


— 

•Ireland . . 


118 

132 




2,468 

2,961 

... 

5.1421 6,168 



Ital> 

' ' *497 

492 

492 

I'oY.o 

i'o'i*.i 

5.409 

5.465 

4,668 

11,270 

11,386 

9.726 

*9*9 0 

rr5.9 

Latvia 

445 

440 

459 

101 3 

97 0 

4,608 

4,863 

4.413 

! 9 601 

10,131 

9,193 

94.8 

104.4 

Lithu.inia 

516 

519 

516 

99.3 

99.9 

5.439 

6,041 

5,486 

I 11,332 

12,586 

11,430 

90.0 

99.1 

Luxemburg 

5 

5 

6 

1069 

84.9 

75 67 

78 

156 

140 

162 

111.6 

96.1 

Malta (’) . 

5 

5 

5 

97 6 

97 8 

98 

102 

99 

205 

213 

207 

96.1 

99.0 

Xorwav 


148 

148 



2,793 

2.741 

2.571 

5.819 

5.711 

5 355 

101.9 

108.7 

Netherlands 

“’102 

107 

90 

95.0 

rr 2*.6 

3,086 

3.097 

2,295 

6.430 

6,452 

4,781 

99 7 

H4 5 

Poland 

t. 

2,910 

2,963 



32,629 

30.233 

31,401 

67,977 

62.986 

65,420 

107.9 

103.9 

•Portugal . . 


186 

173 




860 

872 


1.791 

1,816 



Itomania 

2.708 

3,158 

4,123 

85.7 

’65.7 

*2*2.168 

18 347 

27.375 

*46 183 

38,223 

57,032 

120 8 

sV.o 

Tin Kingdom 













Engl hi W 

910 

885 

80^ 

102 8 

1 112.5 

17,786 

17 987 

14,573 

37,053 

37.473 

30,361 

98 9 

12'2.0 

♦Scnll.ind 

99 

99 

77* 

100 1 

128 4 


2 195 

1,649 


4.573 

3.435 



*N Ireland 

3 

3 

3 

101 9 

, 138 5 


74 

56 


>53 

117 



Sweden 

280 

272 

256 

102,7 

109 2| 

5.5171 5,876 

4.600,! 11.494 

12,241 

9 583 

9i*9 

i*2*0*0 

Switzerland 

12 

11 

13 

1071 

1 92 3 

187 

203 

169 

390 

423 

351 

92 2 

111.1 

Vmroslnvia 

*) 1,045 

') 1 049 

1,073 

99,7 

1 97.5 

9,3491 9.287 

9,059 

19.477 

19.349 

18.872 

100.7 

103.2 

1 otal L\irnpc\) 

18,383 

18,800 

19,581 

97 8 

93.9 

265,947 

779,257 

249,754 

I 554,068 

582,358 

519,290 

95,1 

106 7 

•USSK . 


« 20.599 

20,714 




*) 163,566 

“») 167.899 


•)340.769 

10 ) 349 797 



Canada 

4.347 

4.454 

3,985 

97.6 

109.1 

49.511 

49,076 

35,148 

103,147 

102,242 

73.224 

100 9 

1409 

United State'^ 

12.600 

10.513 

9,390 

1 >'9-9 

134.2 

132,623 

121.442 

88,706 

276.298 

253.005 

184 805 

109.2 

149.5 

•Mexico . 


357 

359 




1,536 

1,579 


3.199 

3,291 



Total V Am. 

16', 9-17 

14,967 

13,375 

' n3.2 

l'26.7 

182,134 

170.518 

123,854 

379,445 

355,247 

258,029 

ms 

147.1 

•China . . 



15,881 





166,179 



346,212 



Cyprus . . . 


115 

113 



*1.035 

*913 

938 

*2,156 

*i.’902 

1.954 

\\i4 

rro '4 

Chosen 


2,738 

2,571 



29,314 

24.528 

25,021 

61,072 

51,100 

52.128 

119.5 

117.2 

•Iraq . . . 


2,533 

1,562 




25,097 

8,807 


52,286 

18,349 


ri2!9 

lapan 

’l.‘879 

1,892 

1,894 

99 3 

’ 9 * 9.2 

*3*9.200 

30,807 

34,727 

*8*1*, 669 

64,182 

72,349 

1*27*2 

•Maucliukuo 


265 

442 




2,150 

“) 4,054 


4.479 

”) 8.447 



•Palestine . 

' ' 509 

502 

568 

rov.4 

*8*9*7 


1,471 

1.339 


3 065 

2.790 


. . . 

Syria & Leb 

888 

838 

746 

1060 

119.1 

**8,157 

8,453 

6,605 

1*6,994 

17,611 

13,761 

96.5 

123.5 

•Transjord. . 

— • 


— 


— 


992 

760 


2.067 

1,583 



•Turkey . . 


4.851 

4.100 



*5*0*601 

53.100 

40.004 

ro’5‘.420 

110.626 

83,344 

*9*5.3 

126*5 

Total Asia . . 

10,471 

10,434 

9,424 

1663 

iii.i 

128,307 

117,801 

107 295 

267,311 

245,421 

223,536 

108.9 

119.6 

Algeria . 

3 063 

2,909 

3,180 

105 3 

96.3 

24,251 

12,944 

16,389 

50,524 

26.967 

34,143 

187.4 

148.0 

Egypt . . . 

273 

274 

284 

99.7 

96.1 

5.251 

5.129 

4,812 

10,941 


10,026 

102.4 

109.1 

•Libva . . . 

. . . 

367 

325 





766 



1,596 



F. Morocco 

4,720 

4,155 

4.160 

1*13.6 

1*1*3*.5 

*46*915 

23.*937 

25,353 

*97,740 

49, *869 

52,819 

196.0 

\m 

Tunisia 

1,483 

756 

1,149 

196 0 

129.0 

7,716 

2,205 

3,946 

16.076 

4,593 

8.222 

350.0 

195.5 

Total Africa 

9,539 

8,094 

' 8,773 

117.9 

108.7 

84,133 

44,215 

50,500 

175.281 

92,115 

105,210 

190.3 

166.6 

( 

*) (2.122) 

^(2.053)|‘) (1,921) 

103.3 

110.5 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Argent. . . < 


») 1.232 

») 1,330 



16,535 

9,700 

13,761 

34,448 

20,209; 

28,668 

170.5j 

120.2 

•Chile . . . 


203 

193 




2,402 

2,627 


5,005 

5,473 



•Uruguay , 

‘**61 

52 

26 

11*9.1 

— 


306 

189 


638 

394 


. . . 

- (1.) 














•Un.ofS. Afr. 



It 73 





632 



1.317 


... 

•N.Zealand . 


27 

21 




538 

379 


1.122 

790 

. . . 

... 

Totals | 

56,572 

53,527 

52,483 

105.7 

i 107.8[ 

677,056 

621,761 

544,664 

1,410,553 

1,295,350 

14H733 

108.9 

ms 


See notes at the end of the following table. 
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Area and Production of Oats. 




t Area 





t 

Production 






1938 
and 
19 . 38 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

1939 
% and 
1939-40 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 
and 
1933-34 

to 

1937-38 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 
1933 
to IQ ^7 
and 

1933 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

% and 
1939-40 

COONTRIFS 

1939 
and 

1939 - 

1940 

1937 
and 
1933 - 
1Q34 

to 

1937 - 

1938 

1938 
and 
1938 - 

1939 
— 100 

Aver 

- 100 

1939 

and 

IQ39-40 

1939 

and 

1939 40 

1938 

and 

1938 

1939 

100 

Aver. 

- roo 


000 acres 




000 centals 

000 bushels of 

^2 11 , 



♦Albania . . . 


28 

24 




248 

. 2 ' 

... 

776 

663 



Germany {‘). 

8,102 

7,917 

*) 8,356 

102.3 

97 0 

151,407 

158,954 

‘) 144 624, 

473,144 

496,7271*) 451,946 

95.3 

104.7 

♦Belgium . . 
•Bohemia 

603 

527 

571 

114.5 

105.7 


13,692 

15.3611 

1 


42. m 

48,002 



Moravia 














(Protect) . 

894 

904 

— 

98.9 

— 



j 



— 


— 

Bulgaria . . 

274 

355 

316 

77,3 

86.8 

2,819 

i.964 

2.535, 

8,810 

6,137 

7,984 

143.6 

110.3 

Denmark . . 

916 

926 

932 

98.9 

98 3 

22,487 

25,225 

21,548 

70,272 

78,829 

67,337 

89.1 

104.4 

♦Spain . . . 

1.391 

— 

«) 1,758 


79.1 

10,404 

7.033 

’) 13,603 

32,311 

21.977 

*) 42.508 

147.9 

76.5 

Estonia . . 

357 

368 

343 

97.1 

103.6 

3,329 

3.891 

2.925' 

10.403 

12,160 

9,139 

85.5 

113.8 

Finland . . 

1.206 

1,143 

1.141 

105.5 

105.7 

17,593 

18,423 

15,171, 

54.978 

37,572 

47.409 

95 5 

116.0 

♦France . . 

8.010 

8.019 

8.160 

99.9 

98.2 


120,316 

101,742 

... 

375,986 

317,942 



Greece . . . 

‘) 373 

«) 383 

*) 340 

97.4 

109.6 

3,343 

3,362 

2.4771 

10.447 

10,505 

7,741 

99.5 

135.0 

Hungary . . 

636 

•>) 554 

•) 545 


— 

^•) 7.864 

•) 6,842 

•) 6.152 

') 24,575 

') 21,382 

') 19,225 

— 


•Ireland . 


570 

593 




12,523 

12.952 

... 

39,133 

<0,474 



Italy . . . 

1,044 

1,093 

1,073 

95 5 

97.3 

12,938 

13,869 

11,820 

40.430 

43.342 

36.938 

93.5 

109.5 

Eatvia . 

935 

860 

798 

IO 8.81 117 21 

9,927 

9,846 

7,913 

31,023 

30.769 

24,727 

100 8 

125.5 

Lithuania . 

859 

838 

8541 102 5 

100 6 

8,856 

9.259 

8.108 

27,675 

28,936 

25,338 

95.6 

109.2 

Luxemburg . 

62 

61 

66 

100 8 

93 9 

992 

916 

963 

3.100 

2,864 

3011' 1083 

103.0 

Norway . . 


211 

221 



4,038 

4.337 

3,960 

12.620 

13.554 

12.375 

93.1 

102.0 

Netherlands 

403 

^69 

334 

109 0 

120.5 

9.921 

9,8451 6.906 

31,002 

30.765 

21,380 

100 8 

143.7 

Poland . . . 

5.734 

5,627 

5.53) 

101.9 

103 6 

63,493 

58.565 

56.503 

198,415 

183 015 

176.570,1 108.4 

112.4 

♦Portugal 

618 

5271 ... 



2,090 

1 954 

... 

6.530 

6.106 



Romanui ' 

1,427 

1,609 

1,998 

88 7 

71 4 

10,492 

10,209 14.653 

32.787 

31.904 

45.792 

102 8 

71.6 

United King 
doiii: 

Engl and 













Wales . . 

1,358 

1,301 

1.392 

I04'.4 

97.6 

25,066 

23,9461 24 631 

78,330 

74 830 

76.972,1 104 7 
46.5921^ ... 

101 8 

♦Scotland . 

774 

798 

829 

97 0 

93 3 


I4.179i 14,909 


44.310 


•N, Ireland 

291 

297 

272 

98 2 

106.9 


6,489 

5.819 


20,279 

18 185 



Sweden 

1,547 

1,647 

1,639 

too.o 

100 5 

28,328 

30.441 

26 610! (38.5 26 

95 . 12 / 

83,154 

1 93 

106.5 

Switzerland. 

30 

28 

29 

105.0 

101.2 

564 

560 

464 

1,764 

1,750 

22,496 

1,451 

100 8 121.5 

Yugosla\in . 

*) 910 

‘) 917 

n 925 

99 2 

98 4 

7,645 

7.199 

7 103 

23.891 

22,195 

106.2 

107.6 

TotalLurape\) 

76.484 

26.306 

26. m 

100 7 

98 3 

391,102 

398.755 

366,188 

1,222,192 

1,246,109 

1.144.329 

j 98 1 

106 8 

♦U. S S R. . 


") 41,196 

43,544 




’')349,163 

^“) 386.399 


»)1,091,128 

1.207.488 

... 


Canada . . 

12.790 

13.010 

13 538 

98 3 

943 

1 30.698 

126,270 

106.295 

408 432 

394.593 

332,173 

i 103.5 123.0 

United .States 

33.070 

35.6fd 

34,889 

92.7 

94 8 

299.909 

341.898 

282,719 

937.215 

1.068.431 

883,498 

87 7 106.1 

Total X Am. 

45,860 

48,671 

48,427 

94.2 

94 7 

430,607 ^ 468,168 

389.014, 

1,345,647 

1,463,024 

1,215,671 

92.0 110 7 

♦China . . . 



2,522 





19,108 



59.712 



♦Cyprus . . . 


14 

12 




89 

711 


277 

222 



♦Japan . 


337 

303 




4.523 

3,682 


14,135 

11.505 


\ ■■■ 

♦Manchukuo . 


242 

”) 86 




1,193 

“) 775 


3,727 

'‘) 2.421 



♦Palestine . . 


2 

2 




9 

15 


28 

48 



Syria & Lcb. 

12 

24 

29 

47 7 

39.4 

120 

218 

267, 

375 

682 

836 

55.0 1 44.9 

♦Turkey . . 


596 

531 



6.512 

5.680 

4.574 

20,351 

17.748 

14.294 

1I4.7| 142.4 

Algeria. . . j 

516 

451 

457 

114.5 

113.0 

4.850 

3.486 

3,234 

15,157 

10,892 

10,107 

139.21 150.0 

Fr. Morocco 

131 

120 

8 C 

109.3 

163 5 

1,676 

1,048 


5.236 

3,275 

1,777 

139.9 294.6 

Tunisia . . 

99 

99 

71 

99 8 

140.2 

661 

661 

381 

2,067 

2,067 

1.192 

100.0' 173.4 

Total N. A fr. 

746 

670 

608 

111.9 

122.8 

7,187 

5,195 

4.184 

22,460 

16,234 

13,076 

138.4 171.8 

Argentina 

*) (3.446) 

‘) (3.361) 

*tX292) 

102.5 

104.7 

_ 

~~ 


_ 

— 

— 

- 

1 _ 

») 1,766 

“) 1,764 



19,842 

16.094 

16,470 

62,005 

50,293 

51,468 

123.3 120.5 

♦Chile . . . 


337 

249 




3,366 

2,213 


10.519 

6.915 


... 

Uruguay . . 

■ ‘ 222 

246 

202 

90.6 

109.8 

1,219 

1,149 

934 

3,810 

3,589 

2.917 

106, 

130,6 

•Un.ofS Afr » 



») 521 





2,168 



6.774 



•New 














Zealand . . 


54 

68 




1.042 

1,168 


3.256 

3,650 



Totals § 

7^686 

78,279 

78,499 

■ 96.7 

*9‘6.4 

856,589 

j 895,259 

781,631 

2,676,840 

2.797,679 

2,442,591 

j 95.7 109.6 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to 
the Southern. — * Not Included in the totals. — § In calculating totals account has been taken of the probable 
area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. As the estimates 
for Hungary for 1939 include the areas and production of territories recently annexed by this country, the totals for 
Europe and the general totals for 1938 and for the average have been adjusted approximately to maintain the 
comparability of the series, — (r) Including Austria, Sudetenland and Memel. — ( 2 ) Average 1932 - 37 . — ( 3 ) Average 1933 - 36 - 

— U) Area sown. — ( 5 ) Including the northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding the Sub-Carpathian 
territory. — ( 6 ) Frontiers as at the end of 1937 . — (7) Barley and mealin. — (8) Area provided for by the Plan. 

— ( 9 ) Approximate estimate. — (xo) Average I933'35* — Year 1936 . — ( 12 ) Area harvested. — ( 13 ) European crops 
only. — ( 14 ) Average 1933-347 1936-37- 
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PRODUCTION — MAIZE 


Romania: By mid -December ploughing had ceased, owing to wet soil. The first 
snow fell at this period. Heavy snows did not come until after December 27. For- 
tunately, snow preceded the intense cold and sowings consequently did not suffer 
on the whole. On January 10 there was insufficient snow only in Bacau and Putna 
in Moldavia and in the Bariigan plain in lalomi^ (I^ower Danube). 

Owing to the contraction in the area imder cereals caused by unfavourable wea- 
ther the Ministry of Agriculture has taken all necessary measures to enable extensive 
sowings of spring cereals. 

Yugoslavia The first three weeks of December were not too cold but there as 
mist, rain and snow in nearly all parts except Primorze. Temperatures dropped 
suddenly at the end of the month and, subsequently, severe frost, cold wind and heavy 
snowfall were recorded Snow was heaviest at the beginning of J anuary but continued 
through the first decade. 

Germination and growth of winter cereals were normal and the crop is now pro- 
tected by a thick .snow cover 

According to unofficial reports, these has been a slight reduction in the area of 
winter wheat. 

Argentina' According to the latest report of the Ministry of Agriculture, har\Tst- 
ing and tlireshing were well advanced in December Results bear out the forecasts 
of an exceptionally low outturn 

Uruguay Wheat threshing yields are generally low or irregular. Quality is 
below nonnal, owing to damage done by the excessive rain of the spring 

India The weather in the Punjab was dry throughout December At the begin- 
ning of J anuary crops were in average condition in irrigated areas and under average 
in miirrigated areas. Wliite ants had caused damage in Multan 

Japan The germination of winter wheat and barley took place normally 

lurkey According to the most recent estimate, production of spelt in 1939 was 
about 2,736,000 centals {6,840,000 bushels) against 2,560,000 (6,400,000) in 1038 and 
on average of 2,025,000 (5,062,000) in the five years ending IQ37, percentages, 106 0 
and 135 I. 

Egypt, Wheat sowing was finished in Lower Egypt in the first half of December 
and in Upper Egypt in the second half. It was a week in advance of last year in 
the north of the Delta and in Upper Egypt and a week late in the south of the Delta. 
Manuring and irrigation were progressing, especially the latter which is usually termi- 
nated about December 25. Growth was satisfactory owing to favourable weather 

Barley .sowing was finished in the middle of December. Manuring and irrigation 
were done on some areas before the close of the irrigation season Growth is good. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Romania It appears probable that the Ministry of Agriculture, under tlie five- 
year agricultural plan, will advise farmers in mountainous districts to substitute 
potatoes for maize. 

Argentina. Favoured by .soil moisture reserves, maize crops were still in good 
condition in December. 

Uruguay: The maize crop was affected by severe drought in December. Rain 
in the first half of January improved crop condition. 
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Area and Production of Maize. 
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t 

Production 
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% 1939 
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1939 
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1938 
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IQ 10*40 
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1938 

1933 

1939 

1938 
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1939-40 
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to 1937 
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1939- 

1938- 

1934 

1938 


*939- 

1938* 

1933-34 

1939* 
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1933 34 

'938 Aver- 


X940 

1939 

to 

Aver* 

1940 

1939 

to 

1940 

1919 

to 




1937- 

and 
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1937/38 



1937-38 

and j 




1938 

1938- 

1939 






1938- age 
^939 '^100 

= 100 













1 000 acres 

*« 100 


1 000 centals 

000 bushels rif 

56 lb 

“ 100 

Albania . . 


230 

216 




3,116 

2.795 


5,564 

4.991 

1 

Germany .(^) 

255 

347 

*) 202 

73.4 

~ 


*) 8.369 

*)») 4,642 


*) 14,944 

*)») 8,290' ... ' ... 

♦Bohemia- 













Moravia 
(Protect.) . 

23 

22 



103.9 



... 







Bulgaria . . 

1 1.527 

1,731 

1.720 

88 2 

88.8 


11.735 

10.756 


20 955 

35.278 

1 

•Spain . . . 

1 1,058 


*) \.07}\ 


98.4 



') 16,048 


... 

') 28,656 


France . . . 

814 

841 

844 

96 8 

96 4 


i2.756 

11.301 


22 779 

20.181 

1 

Greece . . . 

•) 683 

*) 671 

') 625 

101.9 

109 3 

^766 

4,398 

5,663 

10.296 

7.853 

10.112 

131 V 101 8 

Hungary 

•) 3,150 

’) 2,901 ") 2,840 

— 

— 

•) 49,624 

’) 58.688 

’) 47.08C 

*) 88,615 

’) 104.801 ■) 84,072 

_ 1 _ 

Italy. .|{|} 

1 3.185 

3.297 

3.220 

96 6 

98 9 


58.077 

58.948 

103,710 

105,265 

1 

’ 456 

427 

401 

106 7 

113.9 


6 6581 6,107 


1 1,889 

10.905 


Malta . . 

0 

0 

0 

85 7 

97 1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

s 

7 

84.0 55 7 

Poland . . 

1 

218 

225 




2,783 

2.055 


4,969 

3,670 


Portugal . . 


971 

1,036 




6,531 

6.794 


11,662 

12,132 


Romania . . 

12,169 

12,349 

12.563 

98.5 

%.9 

129,599 

112,8)9 

110,865 

23 i. 428 

201.462 

197,973 

1149 1169 

Switzerland. 

1 ... 

2 

2 




54 

51 


96 

92 


Yugoslavia 

•') 6 575 

') 7.022 

‘) 6.708 

93.6 

98 0 

8i.443 

104.849 

98,225 

145,434 

187,232 

175.403 

77 7 82.9 

Totdl Europe 


31,155 

0.750 



... 

393,48^ 

376,491 


702,645 

672,308 


U.S S R. . 


"•)6.618 

7,968 




“) 60.811 

‘) 84,056 


“)i08.592 

*) 150, 100 


Caiiadti 

' 183 

180 

159 

101.7 

115.2 

4,534 

4.306 

3,485 

8,097 

7.690 

6,22: 

105.3 130.1 

t.S 

88.803 

92,222 

96,176 

96 3 

92 3 

1.466.717 1,434.830 1.156.162 

2.619.137,2.562.197 2.064.575 

102.2 126.9 

(78.861) (82.710) (77.139) 

95 3 

102 2 

(1321,634) (1289828) (993.335) 

(2360060) 

(2303265) (1773813)' 102 5 133 1 

Mexico 


7,638 

7,406 




37.317 

37,634 

66,638 

67.205 


Total N , Im 


100,040 103.741 




1,476,453 1,197, 28l\ 

... 

2,636,525 2,138,003 


•China . 



11,150 





141,429 

. . 


252.552 


Korea . . , 


342 

302 




2,174 

2,134 


3,882 

3,811 


Japan 


135 

123 

. . 1 



1,850 

1,612 


3.303 

2,878 


Manchukuo 


4,351 

2.978 



5^675 

55,336 

41,241 

97.634 

98,814 

73,645 

98.8 132.6 

Palestine . 


21 

>«) 16 




177 

^*) 161 

315 

“) 287 

Svna & Leb. 

49 

43 

52 

ioY.3 

95.1 


606 

538 


1,081 

961 


•Transjord. . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


3 

3 


6 

6 

1 

Turkey. . . 


1,171 

1,071 



... 

13.305 

11.997 


23,759 

21,423 


Total Asia 


6,068 

4,542 

... 

1 ... 


73,448 

57,683 


131,154 

103,005 


Algeria . . 

16 

15 

18 

104.4 

85.9 


94 

106 


168 

189 


Egypt 

} 1,606 

f 1.545 
1 9 

1,614 

7 

}l03 3 

' 99.1 

33.720 

( 34.449 
1 178 

35,071 

129 

1 60,214 

( 61,516 
\ 318 

62.627 

230 

1 97.4 95 8 

Kenya 

French Mo- 


112 

112 



... 

1,817 

1.824 


3.244 

3,257 

I 

rocco . . . 


1,141 

1.015 




4,792 

4,360 


8,558 

7,785 


Anglo-Egyp. 










1 

Sudan. , . 


26 

26 




70 

236 


124 

422 


Tunisia (“). 

62 

43 

52 

145.2 

l’l8.3 


)2i 

126 


217 

224 

i .. 

Total N , Air. 


2,891 

2,844 

t 



41,521 

41,85a 


74,145 

74,734 

1 

Argentina | 

'(17792) 

'(13097) 

'(16722) 

' 135 8 

106 4 

_ 

— 

— 


_ 

_ 



»)8,654 

'»)ll.228 



... 

107,233 

183.495 


191.488 

327,671 

1 

Chile. . . . 

1 ... 

105 

113 




1.399 

1,380 


2.498 

2.464 

1 

Uruguay . . 

1 

541 

553 




3,498 

2,938 


6,247 

5.246 

... 1 ... 

Madagascar . 


247 

224 



... 

2.205 

2,063 


3 937 

3,684 

Uu. of 


6,682 

5.776 




52.396 

33,703 


93,564 

60,184 

S. Afr. ({«») 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


6,126 

' 7.B96 


10.939 

14,100 .. 1 ... 

New Zealand 


6 

7 



... 

151 

187 


269 

333 

Totals § . . 


164,737 169,476 

1 




2,218,723 1,989,025 

... |3, 962, 003 

3,551,832 ... . 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern ITemisphcre, double 
years to the Southern. — •Not included in the total" — § In calculating the totals account has been taken of 
the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of 
area — (^) Including Austria and Sudetenland. — (*) Excluding Sudetenland — (*) For the former territory of Germany 
the production is estimated for the years 1033 to 1936 — (*) Average 1933-35- — (*) Area sown — (*) Including the 
northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding the Sub Carpathian territory. -- (') Frontiers as at the end of 
*937- — (*) Maiee sown In spring. — (*) Maize sown in summer. — {*'*) Area provided for by the Plan — (“) Approxi- 
mate estimate. — ('*) Maize for all purposes. Maize harvested as grain. — {“) Average 193s 37 — (**) Nih maize. 
— (*•) Sefi maize. — (‘^) European crops only. — (*•) Maize and sorghum. — (“) Area harvested — (*®) Cultivation 
by natives. 
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Nethevlands Indies: Java and Madura.-— The Department of Agricult- 
ura Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 


on the maize area: — 

1 Q 39 1938 

acres acres 

Area harv^ested in October 232,000 331,400 

Area harvested from J anuary T to October 3 1 . 2,094,200 2, 001, boo 

Area of standing crops at the end of October . 1,114,200 1,028,500 

Area harvested in November 374,100 372, boo 

Area harvested from January i to November 30 4,529,300 4,519,100 

Area of standing crops at the end of November 2,272,400 2,486,700 


Li^ypt d'he autumn maize harvest was finished in the first days of December 
ill Lower and Middle bvgypt and at the end of the month in Upper Ivgypt. Trepa- 
ration and storing ol the eroj) are continuing. The first estimate shows that the 
^ield per acre was about 5 per cent, smaller than that of last year. 

Harvesting of autumn millet was fini.shed in Middle lygypt in iiiid-Decemlier, 
harvesting of late crojis was continuing in Upper Egypt. The first estimate indicates 
that the yield per ai're is slightly below the average 

According to the first estimate, the total area (uiltivated to summer and autumn 
millet in J93() was alxnit 42(),ooo acres against 404,000 in 1938 and 321,000 on the a\ erage 
of the five years ending 1(137; percentages, 106.0 and 133.5- The corres])onding jiro- 
duction is evStimated at about 11,769,000 centals (23, 537,000 bu.sliels) against io,3()4,ooo 
(20,728,000) and 8,647,000 (17,2(13,000); percentages, 1156 and 136 i 

RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN THE FAR EAST 

Eor the three major rice-exporting countries production data for i93()-4o 
are at this date available only from Burma and Thailand. For Burma the 
third re])ort showed a considerable setback in the area to mature as compared 
with the high figures of the previous two seasons and was the lowest in eight t'ears. 
DevStruction in the past season was mainly due to disastrous floods of the 
Irrawaddy and partly to bad distribution of rainfall in Upper Burma. It 
should be observed, however, that the high figure of matured area last season 
was due to an exceptionally small area being destroyed. The first estimate of 
production indicates an average crop, yielding 5,518,000 metric tons of white 
rice and derivatives. Thailand in its first forecast estimates a crop 12 per 
cent, above tliat of last season and 14 per cent, above the average of the five 
years ending 1937-38. Thanks to the record area cultivated and to the fact 
that damage this season has been only moderate, the current crop is the largest 
so far obtained in Thailand. For French Indochina the information so far 
available regarding crop prospects does not definitely swing the balance one 
way or the other. In Cochinchina some serious damage was reported on the 
Plaine des Jones but later reports indicated very fovourable condition else- 
where. In Cambodia, the other exporting area, production w^as expected to 
be smaller than last season. The earlier crops in Annam were relatively small 
and in Tonkin large; information regarding the later crops would lead to 
expectations of the same tendencies in these respective countries. 
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On the whole, the most that can be said on the basis of the incomplete 
information at present available is that in the three major ex])orting countries 
conditions appear to balance out to a total approximating to the avera}’,e of 
recent years. 

Turning to the main importing countries, we find that in India, according 
to the second forecast, there is a decrease from last season’s area under culti- 
vation but that the figure remains higher than that of any other preceding year. 
The monsoon was rather a scanty one and sowing of autumn rice were reduced 
in Bengal and in Bihar. vSowings were delayed for the same reason in tlie 
Central Provinces while in some parts of Assaiii, though sowings of autumn rice 
were larger, they were affected by a severe drought that lasted until the end 
of May. The first crop in some parts of Madras was also affected by failure 
of rains at time of sowing. In Bombay sowdng and transplanting were delayed 
for the same reason and crop condition suffered, particularly in (bijarat and in 
the south of the Deccan. In general sowings of winter rice were more fortunate. 
In Bengal, favoured by general lains in May and June, and in Bihar, the 
increases in these sowings outweighed the decreases in those of autumn rice. 
In Assam, on the other hand, the decrease in sowings of winter rice outw’eighed. 
the increase in those of autumn rice. Or the whole, according to the first 
forecast, areas sow’ii were larger in Bengal, Biliar, the Central Piovinces and the 
United Provinces, smaller in Madras, Orissa, Assam and Honiba>'. Flood da- 
mage occurred in Bengal, ])art of ()rissa and in Assam. Prior to the harvest 
cro]) condition was reported to be favourable in Bengal, Bihar, ( )rissa and Assam, 
fair in Madras and less satisfactory in the United Provinces. The Central 
Provinces and parts of the Bombay Deccan and (bijarat, wldcli all suffered 
from inadecjnacy of rains in the latter ])art of Die season. 

Insofar as ])roduction ligures are available in the second forecast, the\' are 
what might be expected from the above conditions. Two of the leading rice- 
grow'ing provinces, Bengal and Bihar, with both larger area^' sown and subse- 
([uent favourable condition of the crop, production has been larger than last 
year. In Assam, which also registers an increase, favourable conditions of 
growth have apparently outweiglied decreased area. In the Central Proxnuces 
unfavourable condition.^ have been stronger than increased area and production 
has decreased, as it has also in Bombay, where both areas and conditions have 
operated in the same direction. In the remaining provinces of major import- 
ance, Madras, Orissa and the United Provinces, the tvfo factors have operated 
in opposing senses with results not yet knowai. In India as a wdiole, des])itc 
tlie decrease in area with respect to last season, a crop at least e(pial to the 
average of recent seasons and probably larger than last season's small crop 
may reasonably be ex])ected. 

According to a report of the United vStates agricultural attache at vShanghai. 
production in China is likely to fall from 5 to 10 per cent, below^ tlie high le\'eJ 
of last season. From the same source it is reported that stocks in the interioi 
are large. 

Rice-growing in both British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies is affected 
by the rise in price of rubber, to wdiicli the native growers wall tend to devott^ 
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their attention rather than to food crops. This factor is likely to be a powerful 
one against Government efforts to increase the rice area. In the Netherlands 
Indies the regulation of the rice trade has been strengthened and additional 
measures have been adopted, in the form of laying down stocks of rice, to safe- 
food supplies. 

Conditions in Japan have varied greatly from one district to another during 
the season and the resultant has been a crop differing little from that of last 
year and 4 per cent, above the average. Precise information from Chosen is 
not yet available and reports indicate a very poor crop, in consequence of drought 
during the past summer. While the first crop in Taiwan, which was affected 
by heavy rains at harvest, was 17.5 per cent, smaller than last year's and 8.1 
])er cent, below the average, the second crop was 2.7 per cent, above last year 
and 8,6 per cent, above average. The total for Taiwan is below last year's but 
slightly above the average. Production in Manchukuo continues to increase. 
The smaller supplies available from Chosen and Taiwan led to a heavier drain 
on stocks and the carryover in Japan on i November 1939 was smaller than at 
the same date in the previous year. Japanese troops in China, it is reported, 
are drawing on the supplies in the Yangtze valley, where production, however, 
is said to be 10 per cent, smaller than last year. 

The surplus available for export from Burma in 1940 is 3,350,000 metric 
tons of white rice and derivatives; that for Thailand is 1,622.000 metric tons 
of white rice and derivates. From non-official sources it is learnt that 1,500,000 
metric tons are available for export from French Indochina. The total for 
the three major exporters w^ould thus be about 6,500,000 metric tons, which 
is approximately the average of their actual exports in the last five years, 
l^xports of all three countries in 1939 were very heavy. That of Burma had 
already before the end of December exceeded the forecast of its export surplus 
from the 1938-39 crop, so that it may be assumed that it had practically no 
carryover. Exports from Cochinchina in the past year were also maintained 
at levels well above the 1938 figures. 

On the side of the importers, if an average production is assumed for 
India and reports of large supplies in China are confirmed, the existence of an 
average combined export surplus in the great exporting countries will enable 
abnormal demands from other markets to be met to a considerable extent. 
1 he smallness of Burma's exports in 1939 to countries other than India were due 
to the heavy demand njade necessary by the poor crop in the latter country 
which also took the principal part in absorbing the exports of French Indochina, 
and probably of 'Thailand, which are directed in the first place principally to 
Singapore. This year the heaviest abnormal demand seems likely to come from 
Ja])an, as a result of the reported heavy deficit in Chosen. Trade agreements 
make Thailand normally the only foreign source of supply of any importance for 
Japan. A possible check to expansion of rice area in British Malaya, Ceylon 
and the Netherlands Indies, through rising prices of plantation products may 
lead to increased demands from these countries while the building up of emer- 
gency stocks of food will in all probability continue to absorb any supplies that 
may remain when current deficits are met. On the other hand, increasing 
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control of exports in the surplus-producing countries may be ex])ected, while 
the disturbance to normal exports to European markets must also be taken 
into account. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Taiwan: In December storms did some damage to the second crop rice. Crops 
in the south were normal. 

India • In Bengal harvesting was being completed in early January in dry weather 
In Orissa rainfall in December was on the whole light to moderate, harvesting was 
also being completed. In Bihar, where the harvest was still in full vSwing at the 
beginning of J aniiary, the crop was in fair to good condition. Assam had seasonable 
weather, and crop condition on January 8 was fair. 

The weather in the Central Provinces was clear and cool in December. 

Madras had little rain during December, only light showers having fallen early 
in the month. Sowing was carried on, while standing crops were in fair condition. 

Netherlands Indies' Java and Madura — The Department of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 
on the rice area — 



1939 

1938 

.Irea harvested in Octohei 



Wet padi 

361,000 

329,600 

Drv padi 

2 ,000 

2 ,000 

Area harvested from January r to October 31 



Wet padi 

8 52(,,200 

8,438,500 

Drv padi 

922,700 

()5T ,400 

. 1 yea of standing crops at the end of November — 



Wet padi 

<i 37 > 3 c>o 


Drv padi 

c 

0 

136,200 

Area harvested in November — 



Wet padi 

231,800 

237,000 

Dry padi 

1,200 

6.400 

Area harvested from January i to November 30. 

— 


Wet padi 

8,784,300 

«.(> 75 . 5 oo 

Dry padi 

923,700 

bo 

s 

Area of standing crops at the end of November'— 



Wet padi 

1,133,000 

1 ,1 13,000 

Dry padi 

53 <^/>oo 

367,900 


Indochina: Condition and outlook of the nee crops m November 1939. — In Tonkin 
the production of tenth month rice was, on the whole, fairly satisfactory and perhaps 
above the average, Nursery sowings for fifth month rice were finished; growdh was 
good and preparation of fields progressed in good conditions. 

In aAtinam the eighth month harvest was practically finished witli production on 
the whole below average. Tenth and twelfth month crops were ripening and .showed 
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Area and Production of Rice, 



Area 

Production of rough rice 




Aver- 

% 1939-40 


1 

Average 



Average 

% 1939-40 




age 





1933-34 



1933-34 



Countries 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1933-34 



1939-40 

1938-39 


1939-40 

1938-39 



— 




to 

1938 - 

Aver- 







1938 - 

Aver- 




IQ37-38 





1937-38 



1937-38 







1939 

age 







1939 

age 


000 acres 

= 100 

-too 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 45 lb. 

— 100 

s» 100 

Bulgaria 

20 

19 

,s 

103 9 

108 9 


421 

387 


936 

860 



Greece. . 

') 6 

M 8 ») 3 

77.8 

189.1 

102 

209 

47i 

227 

464 

103 

49.0 

219.7 

Italv . . 

366 

367 

344 

99.8 

106.5 


18,043 

15,984 


40.094 

35 519 



Rom ini.i 

I 

1 

— 

117.0 

— 

13 



29 


1 



United “^tatts 

1,039 

1.076 

899 

96 6 

115.5 

23.538 

23.628 

19,741 

52,306 

52.506 

43 86^ 

99.6 

119.2 

Burma 

«)I2 108 

12,532 

12.343 

96.6 

98.1 

') 163,726 

180.096 

161,233 

’)363.836 

400,211 

358.295 

90.9 

101.5 

French Indo 







1 







china; 







1 







Annam (first 














semestei) 

1.075 

1,180 

1,021 

91.1 

105.4 

8.003 

8,199 

8.531 

17,784 

18,220 

18,958 

976 

93.8 

Tonkin 15 th 














month) 


1,205 

1,185 



14 897 

14 727 

13,216 

33.103 

32,726 

29.368 

101 2 

112.7 

India q 

»)69.301 

M70,158 

V67.850 

98.81 

102.1 



... 1 



1 



Japan 

7,815 

7.m 

7,828 

99 . 0 ' 

99.8 

267.109 

269,518 

256,785 

593,564 

598.918 

570.622| 

’ 99.1 

1*04.0 

Manchukuo . 

... 

862 

597 

... I 


19,196 

15.530, 

10,01 ll 

42,657 

34.511 

22,246 

123 6 

191.8 

Taiwan 

7 881 

1,545 

1,643 

t 

. . 1 

37.221 

40.108 

37.031' 

82,712 

89,260 

82.289 

i 92.7 

100.5 

Thailand •>) 

7,731 

6,962 

10l'9| 

1I3 2| 

112,054 

99,730 

98,186 

249,004 

221,618 

218,18^ 

1124 

114 1 

Egypt: ' 

568' 

495 

419 

114.8 

1 

135.5 

19,449 

15.988 

12,427 

' 43,218 

35,528 

27,6 15 ! 

121 6 

156 5 


(i) Area sown — (2) Prodvictioii in 1939 is oftici.illy estimated at over 17, (>00,000 cental'' or '0 200,000 
bushels — (3) Third report — (4) Secoinl report — {5) First forecast 


even .growth. Preparation tor third month’s crops was progressiiii^. the sccdlmes and 
nurseries of mas looking well Transplanting of first and second months I'onlinued- 
preparation of fields went forw^ard at a good pace and growth w'as good. 

In Cochinchma, copious and well -distributed rain at the end oi sei^tember fa- 
voured growth ofn(‘wdy transplanted season rice in the central provinces where lurna^st- 
ing w^as almost finished. In the cast, the mid-season crops looked well, har\esting 
continued. Rice which did not suffer from floods in the west in Se])tembcr looked 
well and a good crop was expected. Conditions w^ere favourable for after-flood rice; 
mas were growing vigorously. 

In Cambodia, rice fields had sufficient water in October The last replantings 
were effected in good conditions. The area under rice this year is about equal to 
last year. Production, however, will l^e smaller. 

E^vpt: Harvesting of autumn rice was finished in mid -December. The yield per 
acre is above the average. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Greece: The weather in November was on the whole favourable for the growth 
and harvesthig of potatoes; harvesting was completed in the North, while it was 
still continuing in the second half of the month in the remainder of the country 
and the Islands. On the whole, crop forecasts are satisfactory in a number of re 
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Area and Production oi Potatoes. (*) 




Area 






Production 







Aver- 

age 

1939 



Average 



Average 

193', 


1939 

1938 

1Q33 

% and 

1939 

1938 

1933 

1939 

1938 

1933 

% and 




to 1937 

1939-40 

to 1937 

to 1937 

1939 AO 

Countries 

and 

and 











1939-40 

1938-39 

and 

1933-34 

1938 

and 

Aver- 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1933 34 
to 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1933-34 

to 

1938 

and 

Aver 




1937-38 

1938 - 

age 



1937-38 



1937-38 

1938 - 

age 





1939 








1939 

— 100 


j 000 acres 

■» 100 


000 centals 

000 bushels of 60 lb 

— IDO 

Albania . . 



0 





34 



57 



Germanyi)|^j 

388 

7,460 

428 

7,618 

l^) 

/ 7.777 

(90 7 
\97.9 

}l00.9 

/ 38.361 44.754 

11202405 1.198,878 

/1 118 409 

/ 63,933 74,558 

12003969 1,998 090 

|l863977 

/85.7 

1100.3 

} 110.9 

Belgium . 

363 

364 

398 

99.7 

91.4 


71.836 

71.759 


119,725 

119,596 



Bohemia- . 
Moravia 

40 

39 

- 

102.5 

- 



- 



_ 


~ 

(Protecto-i.. 

rate) 

828 

821 

- 

100.8 

- 



- 





- 

Bulgaria . 

49 

49 

40 

99.0 

122 4 


1.401 

2,384 


2,334 

3.974 



Denmark 

168 

196 

190 

85.9 

88 5 

24,912 

31.586 

28,793 

41.520 

52,642 

47,988 

78,9 

86.5 

Spain 

1,006 


3)1.127 

_ 

89 3 



3)110.723 



3)184,534 


Estonia 

221 

193 

180 

1147 

123 2 

19,061 

21.994 

20,944 

3i.768 

36,656 

34,906 

86.7 

91.0 

Finland 

219 

211 

208 

103 9 

105 6 

34,304 

26,409 

28.707 

57.172 

44,014 

47,844, 

565.281' 

129.9 

119.5 

France 

3415 

3.521 

3,496 

97 0 

97 7 

. . 

381,721 

339,176 


636,189 


Greece 

56 

53 

49 

105.4 

1136 

3,591 

3,153 

2.857 

5.895 

5,254 

4,761 

113 9 

125.7 

Hungary 

\) 778 3) 720 5 ) 720 

_ 

_ 

4 ) 52.131 5 ) 47,193 s) 45,758 

H) 86.883 5) 78.633 5 ) 76.261' 

— 

__ 

Ireland 


327 

336 




55,123 

57.103 

1 ... 

91,872 

95.172 




83 

84 (>) 73 

98,6 

113 1 

^240 

8,015 ft) 5.826 

12,066 

13,358 6 ) 9,710 

90 3 

124.3 

iiaiv . j 

959 

956 

971 

100 3 

98 8 


57.000 

54.251 


94,998 

90.417 


l^atvia 

359 

340 

288 

i05 5 

124 7 

36,525 

38.61 1 

33,964 

60,873 

64.350 

56.606 

78,354 

94 6 

107 5 

lyithuania 

437 

460 

444 

95.1 

98 4 

46,377 

46,699 

47.013 

77,294 

77,330 

99 3 

98.6 

Ivuxeinburg 

43 

43 

41 

99 8 

103 5 

5,776 

6,296 

3,982 

9,626 

10,492 

6,636 

91.7 

145.0 

Malta . 

9 

9 

8 

98 4 

102 8 

693 

629 

560 

1,156 

!.049( 

933' 

110 2 

123.9 

Norway 

Netherlands: 


132 

124 



20,743 

20.671 

19.842 

34,571 

34.452 

33.070 

100 3 

104.5 

for con- 

sumption. . 

237 

224 

287 

105 6 

82 4 

} 66,139 

( 43,509 

4i),674 

} 110,229 

/ 72,513 

1 

77,788 

} 106,4 

108,6 

for starch 

7 ; 

76 

61 

93 5 

116 1 

\ 18,672 

14,219 

\ 31,119 

23,697 

Poland 

7,562 

7,487 

7,039 

10 ! 0 

107 4 


761,881 

744,303 


1.269.777 

1.240.480 



Portugal 

Romania: 


77 

80 




13,068 

12.353 


21.779 

20,587 



single crop. 

512 

476 

515 

107 6 

99 5 

39,992 

36.695 

39,902 

66,652 

61,157| 

66.503 

109 0 

100.2 

with raai/e 
United King 
dom: 
England 


226 

226 




3.027 

3.373 


5,046 

1 

5 621 



■Wales . 

454 

475 

476 

95 6 

95 3 

74.189 

78.086 

70,497 

123,648 

130,144 

117,495 

95 0 

103 2 

Scotland 

Northern 

134 

135 

139 

99 4 

96.7 


20 563 

21,952 


34,272' 

36,587 



Ireland. 

115 

123 

133 

93.2 

86 8 


15,935 

19,761 


26,558 

32.934 



Sweden . . 

336 

338 

327 

99.4 

103.0 

41,189 

41.283 

41,708 

68.648 

68.803 

69,513 

99 8 

98 8 

Switzerland. 

125 

123 

116 

101.2 

107.2 

14,683 

17.882 

16.76C 

24,471 

29,802 

27,933 

82 1 

87.6 

Yugosla- f r) 
via , \ t ) 


658 

635 




37,515 

34,534 


62.524 

57.556 



U S. S. R. . 


’)I6.578 

16,875 




925,063 1.266.119 


I. 54 I. 740 I 2 110,156 



Canada . 

518 

522 

527 

99 2 

98.2 

35.320 

35.938 

42,334 

58,867 

59,897 1 

70,557 

98.3 1 

83.4 

United States 

3,032 

3,023 

3.359 

100.3 

90 3 

216,595 

224.497 

223.440 

360.992 

374,163 

372.401 

96.5 

96.9 

Mexico . 


40 

32 




1.575 

1.387 


2,624 

2,311 



Cyprus. . . 


6 

6 



504 

504 

479 

840 

840 

799 

100 0 

105.2 

Japan . . 


396 

358 




40.743 

33.672 


67.904 

56.119 



Palestine . . 
Ss^ria and Le- 



2 




193, 

89 


322 

148 



banon. . . 


19 

18 




918 

885 


1,530 

1.475 



Turkey. . . 


134 

127 

j 



3.717, 

3,514 


6,194 

5,857 



Algeria . 

22 


17 

125.7, 

131.1 

1,370 

1,470 

995 

2,284 

2,450 

1,658 

93.2 

137.7 

26' 

26 

23 

IOO. 5 I 

111.6 


1.734 

1,389 


2.890 

2.315 



Egypt . . . 


10 

8 




942 

814 


1,570 

1.356 



Tunisia . . 

7 

7 

5 

I'fki.o 

147.1 

• • ! 

121 

152 

1 

202 

254 



Argentina . 


309 

134 

296 

126 




15,704 

10,728 

14.728 

10,142 

... 1 

26.172 

17,879 

24 54^ 



Chile . . . 


. . . 




16.903^ 



Union of 
South Africa 



84 

1 



3,811 

3.744 


6,352 

6.240 



New Zealand 


I 8 { 

23 

... ( 



1.964 

2,842 


3.273, 





(*) early potatoes. ■— (0 L,ate potatoes. — (x) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland. — (2) Average ii)^2 to i^>37. 
— ( 3 ) Average X933<i935. — (4) Including the northern region annexed by Hungary, but not including Sub-Car- 
pathian Rus^a. (3) Territory at the end of 1937. —(6) Average 1935 to 1937. — 7) Area provided for by the Flam. 
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gions. The first half of December was rather mild, variable and not very wet, which 
was favourable for lifting, but the latter was hampered in the second half of Decem- 
ber by heavy rain and snow. 

Romania: See Maize. 

Argentina. Potato prospects in 1939-40 are mediocre to average, excessive rain 
and late frosts having affected the crops. 


SUGAR PRICES AND MARKET PROSPECTS. 

Before making the usual annual review of the principal sugar markets, it 
ma> be observed that, in IQ39, variations in prices were in most cases confined 
within narrow limits as the quantity of sugar available was always sufficient. 
In New York during the last two months of 1938, sugar quotations showed a 
downward trend owing to the scarcity of business and the depressing effects of 
the publication of total quantities admitted for consumption in 1939 at a larger 
figure than was expected in market circles. There was practically no change 
in prices up to the middle of March 1939, mainly owing to the absence of busi- 
ness but also to other causes, for example, a proposal for a reduction in the duty 
in favour of Cuban sugar. Subsequently, until the end of May, prices, though 
still moving within narrow limits, were a little firmer owing to an appreciable 
increase in purchases for export. From the beginning of June to the end of Au- 
gust, fluctuations became more pronounced with a tendency to reduction. At 
the end of th^ month, threatening information from Europe and rumours of 
war did not have much effect on the American market, but on the declaration of 
war the market reacted immediately and quotations rose 95 points in the first 
week of vSeptember but with little increase in the volume of business done. The 
speculative movement was arrested immediately when the Government on Sept- 
ember II suspended all restrictions on imports and on the quantities available 
for sale in force under the Sugar Act of 1937. This provision prevented the 
cornering of a commodity the supplies of which had become almost inexhaustible 
and quotations gradually fell to the lowest levels of the year in the first half of 
November. The steps taken by the United Kingdom to purchase the entire 
output of its colonies and dominions, by which this country partially withdrew 
from the American market, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile, market circles, preoccupied by what was considered the excessive 
decline in sugar prices, exercised pressure on the Government to abrogate the 
proclamation of September ii and to reintroduce the quota system. On December 
26 the Government withdrew the proclamation which had fulfilled its object of 
limiting speculation, and reintroduced the import quotas and the quantities 
admitted for internal consumption. Meanwhile, in anticipation of this measure, 
sugar quotations rose gradually and, at the end of 1939, showed an increase of 
47 points on the minima of early November. On the whole, the quotations of 
the American market in 1939 did not vary widely except at the beginning of the 
war, after which they declined up to the end of year. 
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Sugar Prices. 


DATE 

New York 

Dondon 

Prague 

Paris 

Magdeburg 

Cuba 

centrifugals 
96 “ c. & £. 
cents 
per lb. 

Cane 

centrifugals 
96 “ c. i. f 
sh. per 
iiz lb. 

Granulated 
duty free 
sh. per 

II 2 lb. 

Raw sugar 
88 ® spot 
crowns 
per 100 kg. 

No. 3 

Crystallized 
frs. per 
100 kg. 

ReGned 

Marks per 
50 kg. 

January 5 , 1939 

1.90 

6/3 

20/6 »/4 

66.75 

1 

326.75 

' 31.47 

12 , » 

1.90 

6/3 

20/6 ‘/i 

66.37 

1 328 00 

! 31.35 

.. I9r 

1.90 

6/3 

20,6 *U 

66.75 

‘ 328.00 

' 31.47 

M 26 

1.92 

6/3 »/« 

20/6 V 4 

66.75 

327.00 

' 31.35 

February 2 , ,, 

1.92 

63 

20/6 */4 

66.75 

333.25 

31.50 

0 9, n 

1.90 

612 V. 

20,6 •/4 

66.75 

334.00 

31,47 

16 , 

1.90 

6 /| ■„ 

20/6 »/4 

66.00 

334.50 

31.45 

M 25 

1.90 

6 /| S 

20/5 V 4 

66 25 

338.25 

31.35 

March 2 , „ 

1.95 

6/2 V 4 

20/3 *'4 

67.75 

339.75 

31.35 

,1 

1.90 

6/3 

20/5 V 4 

69.75 

341.00 

31.47 

M 16 . 

195 

6/3 »/4 

20/3 ’/4 

67 25 

341.25 

31.47 

.. 23 , 

2.00 

6/6 

20/6 »/4 

67.75 

346.50 

31.50 

„ 30 , ,, 

2.00 

616 

20/6 V 4 

69.25 

344.75 

31.47 

April 6 , . ... 

2.00 

6/6 V 4 

20/8 ^4 

69.75 

348.75 

31,35 

M 13 , „ 

1.98 

6/9 

20/9 V 4 

74.00 

349.25 

31.35 

„ 20, ,, 

2.05 

7/3 

21/0 ®'4 

78.50 

348.75 


M 27 , „ 

2.03 

7'IOV. 

23/1 P 4 

n q. 

350.50 

31,35 

May 4 . „ 

2.03 

8'4 V. 

24/9 

r) 76.50 

361.00 

31,47 

.. II, „ 

2.05 

8^4 V 4 

24/9 Vi 

76.50 

361.50 

31.47 

18 , 

2.00 

8/0 

24/9 »^4 

76.50 

— 

— 

,5 

2.00 

8/0 

24/6 Vi 

74.50 

350.25 

31.35 

June I, 

2.00 

7/9 

24/3 V 4 

74.50 

344.25 

31.35 

8 , „ j 

1.97 

7/4 

24/0 *'4 

79 00 

339.00 ' 

31.50 

, 15 . M i 

1.90 

7/3 

24/0 »/4 

80.50 

336.00 

31,42 

„ 22 

1.95 

7,9 

24/8 Vi 

80 50 1 

1 337.50 , 

31.46 

29, 

2.00 

8/3 

— 

83.00 

333.50 ' 

31.47 

July 6 , 

2 03 

8/0 

24/11 Vi 

85.50 , 

346.25 1 

31.35 

„ 

1.95 

7/6 

240 I/, 

88 50 I 

348.25 1 

31.47 

20 

1.95 

7/1 

24/1 V, 

8900 ' 

34900 1 

31.46 

.. 27, 

2.00 

7/0 

23/9 

87.50 1 

348.00 * 

31,35 

August 3 , 1 

2.00 

6/9 

23/5 Vi 

85 50 , 

344.50 , 

31,47 

M 10 , 

1.90 

6/6 

23/5 ‘V 

85.75 

339.50 1 

31,35 

>. 17 , „ 

1.93 

6/3 V 4 

23/0 »/« ! 

85.50 * 

330 00 I 

31.47 

„ 24, 

1.90 

6/9 1 

23/2 Vi 

86.50 , 

341.00 I 

31.35 

„ 31 , M 

2.00 

6/6 

23/5 V* 1 

86 00 1 

1 

( 


September 7, ,, 

2.95 

— 1 

_ 1 



31.40 

M 14 , 

2.20 

— 

— 1 

100.00 1 

— J 

31,45 

» 21 , „ 

2.10 

— 

— 

170.00 1 

— 

31,45 

„ 28 , 

2.15 

— 

— 

175.00 1 

— 1 

31.35 

October 5, „ 

2.17 

— 

— 

167.50 

“ 1 

31.45 

n 12 

2.17 

— 

— 1 

170.00 

— 1 

31.45 

M 19 , „ 

1.90 

— 

— 1 

170.00 


31,45 

26, 

1.75 

— 

— 

169.00 


31.45 

November 2, „ 

1.45 

— 

— 

170.00 


31.40 

„ 9, 

1.45 

— 

— 

171.00 

— ' 

31,46 

n 16 , „ 

1.80 

— 1 

— 

173.00 

— 1 

31.40 

M 23 , „ 1 

1.80 

_ 1 

— 

173.00 

— 1 

31,40 

30 

1.70 

— 

— 

173.00 

1 

31.40 

December 7 , 

1.70 

— 

— 

173.00 

— 

31.40 

„ 14 , M 1 

1.70 

— 

— 

n. 175.00 

1 

31,40 

„ 21, 1 

1.86 

— 

— 

173.00 

j 

31.40 

28, 1 

1.92 

- 1 


173.00 

1 

1 

31.45 


i) For October delivery. 


On the London market the highest quotations of the year were reached at 
the end of 1938. At the beginning of 1939 quotations were maintained for some 
time, despite the limited volume of business, which led to a slight weakening 
at the end of February. In the first days of March prices again went up, partly 
in sympathy with the American movement, but mainly owing to the troubled 
European situation and the low supplies of beet-sugar. This movement con- 
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tinned until in May the highest prices of 1939 were reached. They then weak- 
ened but not seriously, in anticipation of the decision of the International Sugar 
Council, which was considering an increase in the export quotas of the member 
countries of about 5,300,000 centals (260,000 short tons). There was a slight 
recovery in the first days of July owing to an increased demand for refined sugar 
followed ly another decline, prices then remaining at a low level up to the 
end of August in the almost entire absence of trading owing to the gravity of 
the political situation. Quotations were thus almost nominal and continued 
so until the closing of the market on September 4. 

The sugar market in Prague was not influenced for throughout 1939 by the 
great world markets, as it was in the previous year. In January and February there 
was little movement and only a small volume of business. Sugar circles took 
the view that the season's beet sowings would not exceed 90 per cent.' of those 
of the preceding year. In the middle of March the market was completely life- 
less for some days owing to the decisive political changes then taking place, 
though inquiries for sugar from the selling markets continued. Sales then took 
their normal course and prices gradually rose with brief fluctuations up to the. 
end of July as the supplies of the refineries contracted. In August there was 
a slight weakening in prices owing to the reduction in business caused by 
the political tension of this period, though the supph situation was not 
changed. 

After the outbreak of hostilities and the cessation of British exports, buyers 
who previously obtained sugar in the United Kingdom turned to tlie Prague 
market, especially in the finst week, causing a notable increase in prices, which 
then began a steep rise which had not ended at the close of the year. 

The sugar market of Paris was moderately active at the beginning of 1939 
and prices wero rather high, owing mainly to the reduced production of France 
in 1938-39. For the same reason quotations continued to rise up to mid- May, 
being supported also by other factors such as the increased consumption com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1938, the increase in the import duty, 
and the political events of March. In June, July and August, the course of the 
Parisian market was variable with no clearly defined character, but with a gen- 
eral downward tendency in sympathy with other markets, until the closing of 
the market at the commencement of hostilities and the Decree of September 9 
by which the price of white crystallized sugar for the year 1939-40 wavS fixed at 
312 francs per quintal. 

On the Magdeburg market, where prices are controlled by the Hauptvcrein- 
igung der deutschen Zuckcmnrhchaft, quotations ranged from a minimum of 
RM 31.35 to a maximum of RM 31.50 in 1939. 

In contrast with last year, prices in Soerabaya have not been given, since 
the quotations in the list do not correspond with those fixed by the Nivas for 
each contract, these prices varying considerably, even on the same day, ac- 
cording to the purchasing country. 

The world sugar market in 1939 was generally quiet, because of the large 
supplies available, and the plentiful production of the year did not give rise to 
abnormal purchases. 
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It may be useful to say something on the effects of the war on the sugar 
market. As some European countries are now at war and as it is impossible 
to forecast the duration and scope of the conflict, it is feared or hoped, according 
to the interests at stake, that sugar prices may reach the high levels recorded 
during the last world war and the immediate post-war period. Actually, no 
confident forecasts can be made, but it may be useful to attempt to compare 
the conditions of sugar production during the Great War with those of to-day. 
For this ])urpose the following table shows the sugar production of four periods, 
each with its own character, namely, the average production of the five years 
jjreceding the world war, a ])eriod of general peace, the average production of the 
five >’ears, including totally or i)artially the production of the years f^f the Great 
War, the average of the three years following the War when the European pro- 
duction of sugar, in the dislocated and difficult conditions, reached its lowest 
level, and finally the average production of the five years ])receding the present 
conflict, obtained in a period of doubtful peace The })ercentages of the total 
lepresented by the various c(umtrics are indicated alongside the quantitative 
figures. 

The salient feature in the table is the fall in Euro])ean production during 
the War and in the immediate ])ostwar period. During the Wai, ])roduction fell 
to two-thirds and in the following three years to less than half of the prewar 
level. America, especially Noith America, rapidly supplied the deficiency and 
met all European requirements, imposing naturally its own prices, which touched 
levels never reached after 1920 and which determined also those of Europe. 

In the competition, Cuba stood out, doubling in a few years its large pre- 
war production. The Vnited States, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Re])iiblic, 
Brazil and Peru followed but at a great distance. Java and the Philippines 
also increased their production but the increases in other continents were 
limited. 

The figures of the last five years show that production increased consider- 
ably in all continents as compared with the period before the last w'ar. Europe 
increased its production by 30 million centals (1.5 million short tons), North 
and Central America by 55 (2.8) million. South America by 36 (1.8I million, Asia 
by 72 (3.6) million, Africa by 14 (o.b) million and Oceania by 23 (i.i) million; 
the total increase was 230 (11 5) millions. 

The percentage of the total represented by European production is inferior 
to that of the average of igoq-io to 1913-14, since the increase in this continent 
was proportionately smaller than that of world production, but the quantity of 
sugar available now in Europe is greater than that which was available before 
the last war. The increase in European production is also larger, though the 
proportionate increase is much smaller than that of other continents, than the 
increase in the population. For the whole world, while population has increased 
between the two wars by 25 per cent., the available supplies of sugar have in- 
creased in the same period by 63 per cent. 
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A vera^e Production of Sugar 


I 



Average 

Per- 

Average 

Per- 

Average 

Per- 

Average 

Per- 

COUNTRIES 

1909-10 

to 

centage 

of 

1914-15 

to 

centage 

of 

1919-20 

to 

centage 

of 

1934-35 

to 

centage 

of 


1913-14 

total 

1918-19 

total 

1921-22 

total 

1938-39 

total 


000 centals 

O' 

/o 

000 centals 

O' 

000 centals 

% 

000 centals 

"o 

Europe. 

1 








Germany 

50.914 

13.9 

37.267 

10.1 

22,681 

6.3 

1 45,098 

7.6 

Austria .... 

23.396 

6.4 

17,353 

4.7 

265 

0.1 

Belgium 

5,721 

1.6 

2,881 

0.8 

5,587 

1.5 

5,174 

0,9 

Bulgaria 

73 

0.02 

260 

0.1 

256 

0.1 

353 

0.1 

Denmark ... 

2.542 

0.7 

2,956 

0.8 

3,155 

0.9 

4,222 

0.7 

Spain .... . ... 

2.657 

0.7 

2,886 

0.8 

3,541 

1.0 

4,822 

0.8 

Finland ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

0.01 

251 

0.04 

France 

16,158 

4.4 

4,385 

1.2 

6,221 

1.7 

21,350 

3.6 

Hungary 

9,998 

2.7 

2,725 

0.7 

776 

0.2 

2,729 

0.5 

Ireland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,817 

0.3 

Italy 

4,173 

1.2 

2,851 

0.8 

3,664 

1.0 

7,826 

1.3 

Eat via 

A— 

_ 


_ 

_ 

— 

1.043 

0.2 

Netherlands 

4.927 

1.4 

5,053 

1.3 

6,345 

1.8 

5,002 

0.8 

Poland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,292 

0.9 

10,829 

1.6 

Romania 

750 

0.2 

692 

0.2 

384 

0.1 

2,624 

0.4 

United Kingdom 


— 

_ 

_ 


— 

11,301 

1.9 

Sweden 

3.071 

0.8 

2,987 

0.8 

3,997 

1.1 

6,632 

1.1 

Switzerland 

60 

0.02 

249 

0.1 

86 

0.02 

229 

0.04 

Czechoslovakia ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,874 

3.8 

14,196 

2.4 

Yugoslavia 

194 

0.1 

22 

0.01 

445 

0.1 

1,662 

0.3 


36,586 

10.0 

27,992 

7.6 

1,671 

0.5 

44.683 

7.5 

Total . . . 

161,220 

44.1 

110.559 

30.0 

76,264 

21.1 

191,843 

32.2 

North and Central America 









Cuba 

46,321 

12.6 

72,464 

19.6 

87,352 

24.2 

60,266 

10.1 

Canada 

254 

0.1 

234 

0.1 

681 

0.2 

1,486 

0.2 

United States 

19,992 

5.5 

22,829 j 

6.1 

! 25,666 

7.1 i 

36,720 

1 6.2 

Mexico 

3,267 

0.9 ' 

1,704 1 

0.5 

i 2,330 

0.6 

6,762 

1 1.1 

Puerto Rico 

7.269 

2.0 

8,772 , 

2.4 

I 9,246 

2.6 1 

1 17,866 

3.0 

Dominican Republic I 

2,092 

0.6 

3,001 1 

0.8 

‘ 3.477 

1.0 , 

I ‘>.334 

1.6 

Other cotintries , 

8,358 

2.2 1 

9,482 1 

26 1 

1 9,330 

2.6 1 

10,805 

1.8 

Total* • • • 1 

87.553 

23.9 

118,486 ' 

32.1 

138,082 

38.3 

143,239 

\ 

24.0 

South America ! 









Argentuui 

3,878 1 

1.1 . 

3.455 

0.9 

5,196 

1 

8,830 

1.5 

Brazil ’ 

6,169 1 

1.7 , 

8,468 1 

2.4 

15,446 

4.3 1 

23,451 

3.9 

Peru , . 

4,052 I 

l.l 

6.036 

1.6 

7,842 

2.2 

8.545 , 

1.4 

Other countries . 

26, 

0.01 

26 

0.01 

79 

0.02 s 

9.442 

1.6 

Total . . . 1 

14,125 , 

3.9 1 

17,985 

4.9 

28,563 

7.9 

1 

50,268 ' 

8.4 

\ma. 







1 

1 


Japan and Taiwan 

5.260 , 

1.5 1 

9,275 1 

2.5 

7,736 

2.2 1 

27,199 

4.6 

India . 

31,795 1 

8.7 1 

36,928 1 

10.0 

36,544 

10.1 1 

72,629 

12.2 

Java . .... 

29,705 

8.1 

35,252 1 

9.6 

33,550 

9.3 

23,867 

4.0 

Philippines . . ... 

8,166 

2.2 ' 

8.455 1 

2.3 

9,976 

2.8 

21,140 

3.5 

Other countries ... I 

611 

0.2 

1,118 

0.3 

448 

0.1 

2.888 

0.5 

Total . . 1 

75,537 

1 

20.7 

91,028 1 

24.7 

88,254 

24.5 

147,723 1 

24.8 

Africa 

9,412 

2.6 

11,188 

3.0 

11,852 

3.3 

1 

22,829 ' 

3.8 

Oceania 


, 







Australia 

4,348 

1.2 

5,084 

1.4 

4,923 

1.4 

16,693 

2.8 

Hawaii 

11,380 

3.1 1 

12,242 

3.3 

11,129 

3.1 

19,063 1 
3,012 ' 

3.2 

Fiji Islands 

1.693 ! 

0.5 

2.108 

0.6 

1,527 

0.4 

0.5 

Other countries 

1 

— 

— 

— 




1,431 

0.3 

Total ... 1 

17,421 

4.8 i 

19,434 

5.3 

17,639 

4.9 

40,199 

6.8 

General totals . . , 

1 

365.268 

100.0 1 

368,680 

100.0 

360,654 

100.0 

596,101 

100.0 
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There is thus one substantial difference between the general European sugar 
situation at the beginning of the Great War and the beginning of the present 
war 

Another important element is the comparison between initial sugar stocks 
in the two periods considered but this comparison cannot be made, owing to the 

Average Population and Suf^ai Production in the vear^ igog-iojigij-14 
and 1934-351193^-39 



I urop< (i) 

North 
and 
Central 
\mi rie i 

vSonth 

Anitnca 

Vsia ( 2 ) 

Afnea 

Oeeaina 

le)tal ( 2 ) 

Popultttjon before tht Great War 
in ooo’s 

497000 

133 500 

56,470 

515 000 

134.230 

7 660 

1.344.000 

Population before the present w ir 
m ooo’s 

566 920 

179 880 

89 800 

682 000 

153 300 

10,400 

1 682,000 

Percentage increase 

141 

34 7 

59 0 

324 

14 2 

358 

252 

Average sugar production bofort the 
Great War in thousand centals 

161 218 

87,552 

14,125 

75 537 

9412 

17 421 

365,265 

Average sugar production before the 
present war in thousand centals 

191,842 

143,239 

50,268 

147,723 

22 829 

43 199 

596 100 

Average sugar production before the 
Great War in thousand short tons 

8 061 

4,378 

706 

3 777 

471 

871 

18,264 

Average sugar production before the 
Great War in thousand short tons 

9,592 

7.162 

2.513 

7,386 

1 141 

2010 

29,804 

Percentage increase 

190 

636 

2559 

956 

1426 

130 8 

63 2 


(i) Including I S s R - ( ) Not iiKluding China 


absence of indications for August 1914. when statistics were rather incomplete, 
and of many figures for September 1939, manv countries having now suspended 
the publication of economic statistics. It ma} . however, be said that the present 
reserves of sugar are much larger than they were in 1914. The specialist reviews 
and journals of the earlier period wrote that if the war lasted beyond the autumn, 
that is to say, three or four months, “ the deficiency could not be made up " or 
“ there would be a scarcity which would remain indelibly in the memories of this 
generation” or "the stocks will be absolutely inadequate”. To-dav no such 
statements can be made. The stocks of vSepteniber 1939, ^^hich have been com- 
municated by some countries and which have been published in the November 
number of the Crop Report, are a proof of the existence of considerable stocks 
and do not allow for the large stocks which the Governments of European coun- 
tries have accumulated as a precautionar\ measure, independenth of the com- 
mercial stocks. These figures have not been revealed but they are suieh laige 
It must be remembered also that industrial equipment to-dav is fai sujierior 
to that of 26 years ago. and will make it possible to increase sugar production, 
especially in the cane-growing countries in a relatively short time. Einalh , the 
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Great War came unexpectedly and surprised all nations involved in it, while the 
present war has come after a period of several years during which it has been 
felt to be imminent; many Governments had thus taken measures to assure labour 
supplies for cultivation and manufacture and had introduced restrictions on con- 
sumption at the outset of the war in addition to providing large stocks. Another 
factor to note is that governments to a much greater than heretofore reserve to 
themselves the right ()f fixing market prices in order to render more Uncertain 
the advantage of cornering of large sugar stocks. It does not appear probable there- 
fore that a speculative movement in sugar similar in dimensions to that 
experienced during and after the last war will be repeated on this occasion. 


Production oj Beet-Sugar (raw). 




Production 
(i .Sept. - 31 Dec ) 


Total production during 

THE SEASON 

% 1939-40 

COUNTRIES 


1939-40 


1938 39 

1939-40(1) 

1938 39 

Average 

1933-34 

1938-39 

Average 









to 1937-38 













100 

= 100 





thousand centals 



Germany 






57,320 

46,959 


42,760 

122 

134 

Bohemia-Moravia .... 
vSlovakia 






10.832 

1,157 

} 11,585 


14.167 

103 

85 

Belgium .... 






5.953 

4,237 


5,400 

140 

110 

Bulgaria ... .... 






772 

476 


441 

162 

175 

Denmark 






5.071 

4,026 


4,491 

126 

113 

Spam 





2) 

2,447 

1,984 


5,051 

123 

46 

Finland 

3) 

309 

3) 

248 


331 

337 


213 

98 

155 

France 





22.779 

18.426 


21.836 

124 

104 

Hungarv 

3) 

2.868 

3) 

2,440 


2,870 

2,807 


2,765 

102 

104 

Ireland 

1.395 

1,163 


1.396 

1.334 


1,705 

105 

82 

Italv 






10,296 

8.768 


7,415 

117 

139 

Uatvia 






882 

8]6 


1.024 

108 

86 

Lithuania 






600 

458 


447 

131 

134 

Netherlands 

3) 

4.469 

3) 

4,167 


5,181 

4,521 


5,323 

115 

97 

Poland 




2 ) 

9,480 

12,037 


9.933 

79 

95 

Romania 

'3) 

2,565 

3) 

2,748 


3,748 

3.682 


2.444 

102 

153 

lJujted Kingdom 





12,103 

7 407 


12,036 

163 

101 

Sweden 






6.746 

6,446 


6,687 

105 

101 

Switzerland 






326 

287 


212 

114 

154 

Yugoslavia 






2.822 

1,896 


1.612 

149 

175 

Total Europe (a) . . . 


1 

i 




163,112 

138,489 


145,962 

118 

112 

U S. S. R 

3 ) 

24,773 

1 

[ 



52,911 

48,502 


39.43! 

1 

109 

134 

Total Europe {h) . . , 






216,023 

186,991 


185,393 

116 

117 

\ 

Canada 








1,631 


1,459 



United States 


- 


— 


’34,390 

36,059 


28,158 

*”95 

”‘122 

Total North America . . . 






34,390 

36,059 


28,158 

95 

122 

Japan 


— 1 





1,135 

1,096 


873 

. 104 

130 

Manchukuo 




— 



463 


129 


• t • 

Turkey 


- 


— 


” 2,205 

1,042 


1.449 

‘212 

152 

Total Asia . . . 


- 


- 


3,340 

2,138 


2,322 

156 

144 

General totals . . 


- 


— 


200,842 

253,753 

176,686 

225,188 


176,442 

215,873 

114 

113 

114 

1)8 


(a) Not including U. S. S. R, — (A) Including U. S. S, R. — (i) Approximate data. — (a) I^icht’a estimate. 
(3) Production to the end of Noveniber. 
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The beet sugar production of Canada and Manchiikuo is not yet known l)ut, 
with the estimates of production in the United States, V. S. S. .R, Japan and 
Turkey, it is possible to construct a total representing practically the entire world 
production of beet sugar . This total for the year 1939-40 is 13 per cent, larger 
than that of 1938-39 and 18 per cent, above the average of the live years 1933-34 
to I937-'38. This substantial increase is due to results in Europe which ofUet 
the decrease in American production. If the production of the IJ. S. S. R. proves 
to be larger than the estimate given in the table, as may be expected, to judge 
from the Soviet press, the increase in production over previous years will be still 
more marked. 

E. R. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

hruiur: At the middle of December sugar-beet lifting was still in progress in the 
north and northeast. In spite of considerable difficulties beet har\T\stiTig was proceed- 
ing regularly. On January 10 there were still large quantities of l)eet read\ for carting 
alongside the roads and it was forecast that the sugar manufacturing season would ])e 
prolonged. Great efforts were being made to lift heel still in the ground at the time 
of the snow fall about the middle of January. In any case, the liarvest is very large. 
{Jniinui! (lit Commerce. Paris). 

lialv According to unofficial reports, the results of the ^i)y^ season were as 
follows: area declared as intended for cultivation 372,000 acres, against 358,000 in 
i()3S; area actually cultivated 347,000 acres; beet delivered for sugar and alcohol 
manufacture 74,369,000 centals (3,718,000 short tons) The Commission for Autarchy 
had stated in October, 1038 that tlie area nece.ssary to produce sufficient sugar and 
alcohol to su]7ply the requirement of Italy was 40<8,ooo acres. The average sugar 
content during the season was 10.5 per cent, against 15.9 ]X‘r cent in the previous 
season. 

The programme for the Kjqo-^i season provides tor an area imder beet of 345,000 
acres, a sugar production of 9,900,000 centals (495,000 short tons) and an alcohol pro- 
duction of 700,000 hectanh)^dres. 

Ayitii^ua: It was reported in November that the condition of the canes had 
improved by great strides after the recent rains. 

Argentina: The beet crops in the main producing areas were in good condition in 
December. 

Cane crops were in good condition everywhere in December. .An increase in the 
cultivated area is expected in the north of the province of Corrientes. 

Barbados: Weather conditions during October were much more satisfactory than 
at any other period during the year; there were several heavy showers well distributed 
over the island. As a result, the sugar cane was reported to have decidcdl>^ improved. 
It was expected that, provided the weather conditions continued favourable during 
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the remainder of the growing season, a crop equivalent to between 100,000 and 110,000 
long tons (2,250,000-2,500,000 centals or 110,000-120,000 short tons) of sugar should 
be reaped in 1940. 

5 /. Lucia ' It was reported in November that the canes had benefited enormously 
from the regular rains recently experienced, and yield prospects were generally good. 
Planting of the new crop had commenced and the preparation of land for this purpose 
continued. 


Area and Production of Sugar-Beet. 


Germany (i) 
Belgium . 
Bohemia- 
Moravia 
(Protect.) 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark {3) 
Finland (4) 
France (5) . 
Hungary . 
Ireland . . 
Italy . . . 
I^tvia . . 
I^ithuania . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Romania . 
Unit. King.; 
Engl, and W 
Scotland . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 

U.S.S.R. . 

Canada . . 
U.S.A. . . 


Turkey , 




Area 



ji 



Production 





1 

! 

j 

1 

Aver- 

0 / 

/o 

1939 

! 


Average 

1 


Average 

% 

1939 


i 

age 



i 

1938 . 

1933 


1938 

1933 



1939 

1938 

1933 

- 

— 

I 1939 

to 

1939 

to 

- 

- 



to 

1937 

1938 

Aver- 

age 



1937 



1937 

1938 

Aver- 

age 



— 

*=100 

= 100 

1 

1 

— 

— 



— 

i 

»» 100 

«»IOO 

000 acres 


1 000 centals 

000 short tons 






1 



I 

(2) 






1,404 

1.394 

2) 1,037 

100.7 

135.6 

383,385 

379,196 

274.476 

19,169 

, 18 960 

(2)13,724 

101.1 

139.7 

134 

122 

126 

109.6 

1 106.2 


26,492 

33,546 


1,325 

1 1,677 

1 



289 

287 


100.5 

1 



, 





1 




2 % 

' 29 

18j 

99 4 

158.3 


2,834 

3,346 


142 

167, 



95I 

94 

101 

100.8 

i 93.8 

35.054 

30,049 

1 35,188 

1.753 

1 1,502 

1,759 

116.7 

99.6 

14< 

13 

i 7! 

112.9 

193.7 


2,885 

' 1,750 


1 144 

8^ 



(6) 824| 

787 

i 784 

104.3 

i 105.0 


176,037, 

195,304 


I 8.802 

1 9.765 



(7) 130 

(8) 109 

(8) 114 

— 

1 - 

|(7)iie40 

(8)21,372' 

(8)21.043 

(7) i,l92 

(8) 1.069 

'(8) 1.052 

— 

— 


51 

j 48 



1 

9,329, 

11,172 

1 466 

' 559, 



368 

336 

1 256 

ibV 8 

' 144.0 

1 ... 

71.7231 

58.499 


3,586 

27?25 


. . . 

... 1 

34 

34 




5,0851 

5,916 


255 

296 



I 

20 

15 




3,166! 

2819 


158 

1 141 



113! 

108 

106 

ibili 

106.1 

37,258 

33.499 

37.393 

i,863 

1.675 

i 1.870 

nV.2 

’99.6 


372 

296 




69,720 

56,087 


t 3,846 

2,804 



131, 

I "7; 

87 

UZQ 

]5].2 

17,042 

16,116 

12,689 

852 

1 806 

635 

105.8' 

134.3 

337I 

' 329 

356 

102.5 

94.6 


47,936 

74,238 


2,397 

3.712 



7 

1 7 

6 

101.5 

121.9, 

4i.’885l 

1,411 

1297 


i 71 

1 6? 


. . . 

125; 

' 125 

i 128 

100.0 

98.2 

40.430 

41,638 

2.094 

2 021 

2,082 

103.6 

100.6 

9 

7, 

4 

122.0 

204.0 

2.425 

2,050 

1,521 

121 

103 


118.3 

159.4 

114 

1 ^ 

69 

156.4 

164.9, 


12,290 

11.002 


614| 

550 



9) 2,928 

2 917 

2,999 

100.4 

97.6 

463,343| 

367,732 

331,786 

23,167) 

18.386 

16,589 

126.0 

139.7 

62, 

48 

51 

130.3 

123.4* 

12,280 

10,540 

9,466 

614 

527' 

473 

116.5 

1 129.7 

921 

930 

809 

99.0 

113.8 

213,820 

1 

232,300 

1 

177,076 

10.691 

11.615| 

8.854 

92.8 

120.8 

... 

52, 

1 




1 

1 

6,054 

8,326 


i 303, 

1 1 

416| 

11 




(i) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland. — (2) Average 1932 to 1937. — (3) Not including crops for seed. 
— (4) Sugar-beet for factories. — (5) Including beets for distilling. — (6) Estimated on June i. — (7) Present 
frontiers excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia. — (8) Territory at the end of 1937. (9) Calculated. 


Taiwan: The cane in old plantations was fairly satisfactory in December. Ger- 
mination in young plantations was regular and uniform and growth was normal. 

Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — In December rainfall was first 
light and later plentiful bui not sufficient in all places. Plantations, which at the be- 
ginning of the month were suffering from drought, were in better condition at the 
end. 
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Wet weather continued during the first half of Jannuary with heavier falls but 
the same irregularity. 

The condition of the cane improved but was still not fully satisfactory. Work 
proceeded everywhere except in places where rain was inadequate 

No disease damage has been reported (Aneta). 

Ef^iypt: The crop is ripening in favourable conditions. Cutting has not yet begun 
in the areas growing cane for the factories. Crop condition is nonnal. 

Mauritius: The production of cane-sugar in 1030-40 is now estimated at 5, 330, 000 
centals (277,000 short tons) against 7,084,000 (354,200) hi 103^-30 ^^^d an average of 
5,886,000 (294,300) in the years ro3i-34 1037-38, percentages, 78.1 and <14.0 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Arfieyitina: The condition of vines at the begimiing of December was generally 
good except in some parts of Mendoza, where hail had done serious damage, and in 
the Rio Negro Valley, in which a reduction of about 20 per cent, on the forecast lor 
production was expected owing to frosts in the hdsi ten days of November. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF OLIVE-OIL IN THE 1939-40 SEASON 


The results of the 1939-40 olive season have been, with a few exceptions, 
ver}’ good and total world olive-oil production is much larger than last year and 
is also larger, though to a lesser extent, than the average. The most important 
producing countries, which in 1938-39 had obtained very poor crops, this year 
report extra high yields; such is the case in Spain, Italy, (Ireece, Portugal and 
Tunisia, the five countries which between them produce almost the whole of 
the world olive-oil production. Weather conditions on the whole were favour- 
able and the rain which fell at the end of the summer and in the autumn in 
tlie Mediterranean basin greatly reduced the damage from drought and the 
hot summer winds. Disease and insects did local damage to groves, but its 
extent was no more than normal except in some countries, such as Portugal. 


World Production of Olive-oil 

(thousand centals) 






1 

1 

Average 

CONTINENTS 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

: 1930-31 

to 1934-35 

t 

Europe 

1 

1 

10,390 , 

1 1 

1 

14,198 i 

1 

20,944 1 

1 

1 14,506 1 

t ' 

' 17.858 

14,176 

Ameiica 

18 > 

22 ' 

29 

26 

26 

15 

Asia 

1,058 , 

838 

1,444 

683 

904 

904 

Africa 

1 720 

1,014 

1,742 1 

772 

1,808 

1.631 

Oceania 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Told . . . 

22.181 

16.072 

24.159 

15.987 

i 

20,596 

J 

16,726 
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Of the minor producing countries in which the olive crop was poor, there 
should be mentioned in particular the three Asiatic countries, Syria and Lebanon, 
Palestine and Cyprus. 

In spite of the present statistical difficulties and the lack of official fore- 
casts for several important producing countries, including Spain and Italy, a 
review is given of the yields obtained in the following countries: — 

In Spain, according to reports from reliable sources, olive-oil production this 
year is estimated at 8.2 million centals (108,8 million American gallons), or 
approximately average. 

In Italy the crop has been on the whole large, or even very large, in the 
south and varying from poor to good in the oil producing areas. Diseases and 
insects did local damage, attacks being particularly heavy in central Ital\'. The 
growth of olive-trees was good almost throughout the season. Drought and 
winds, however, caused shedding during July and the first half of August The 
total production of olive-oil in Italy is estimated privately at 6.0 million centals 
(79.4 million gallons), or nearly 50 per cent larger than in 1938-39 and 30 j)er 
cent, above the average of 1933-34 to 1937-38. 

In Greece the influence of weather conditions on the growth of the olive 
trees and the maturation of the olives was on the whole favourable During 
the summer excessive heat and drought did damage, that in some cases was 
serious, but the rain of the end of vSeptember and in October was favi'unable for 
the growth and maturation of olives. Attacks of insects and diseases were of 
variable extent and on the whole the damage did not exceed the normal. 
The ripening of olives during Koveinher, in spite of occasionally unfavourable 
weather, took place in very satisfactory conditions. The rather mild and wet 
weather of the first half of December was favourable for picking, while 
the frequent rain and even snow of the second half of December hampered 
the completion of these operations. Pressing was in full swing. In certain 
districts the acidity of the oil is rather high, owing to late attacks of dacw^ 
which had caused premature shedding. The production of table olives this year 
is estimated at 1,600,000 centals and of oil at 3.4 million centals (45.6 million 
American gallons), against 2,069,000 (27,750,000) in 1938-39, an increase of 65 
per cent., and an average of 2,500,000 (33,900,000), an increase of 35 per cent. 

In Portugal weather conditions affected rather seriously the growth of olive 
trees. Shedding was extensive and fly infestations, especially at the end of 
maturation, were very heavy; consequently, quality and yields are below the 
forecasts. Nevertheless, the crop of olives for oil extraction is estimated at 
14.3 million centals and the production of oil at 1.5 million centals (20.6 million 
gallons), or 30 per cent, above the average and more than double the very poor 
production of 1938-39. 

In France, the olive season was on the whole favourable, weather conditions 
having been favourable for flowering and fruit formation. There were insect 
infestations in some areas in summer, but the damage was on the whole limited. 
Considerable progress was realized in treatment, which had been rather neglected 
for several years; oil production is estimated as good and about equal to that 
of the 1938-39, season. 
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In Yugoslavia, owing to drought and hail which seriously damaged olive- 
trees in several areas, the olive crop is estimated as rather poor this year; 
oil production seems hardly likely to reach 77,0f>() centals (about 1,030,000 
gallons). 

Production of olive-oil in Albania is estimated as better than the 
figure, which was about average. Forecasts of oil production in iq3()-^f> are 

44.000 centals (590,000 gallons). The severe drought of the summer dried np 
a large proportion of the blossom and provoked shedding. 

In regard to the most important Asiatic countries, no official estimate of 
the results of the olive-oil season in Turkey is available; it appears, however, 
that oil production this year was about 900, ooo centals (it. 8 million American 
gallons), or considerably above the average. 

The T939-40 year was very unfavourable for olivicultnre in Syria and Leb- 
anon, Very bad weather damaged olive-groves at the time of flowering and 
fruit formation; in addition, fly infestation, particularly on the Lebanon littoral, 
did very serious damage. It is estimated that the production of green olives 
reached about 220,000 centals, 01 a quarter of the normal production; oil ])ro- 
duction is calculated at about 70,000 centals (900,000 gallons), or barely 20 pei 
cent, of last year’s or the average juoduction. 

In Palestine weather conditions during the summer of 1939 were not very 
favourable; dry winds in particular here and there did considerable damage. 
Maturation was slow^ for lack of moisture. Attacks of Dacus were very extensive 
and lowered the (juality of the fruit. Total olive production is officially esti- 
mated at about 330,000 centals and oil j)roduction at 70,000 centals ((joo.ooo 
gallons), or only 3() per cent, of the very large outturn of 1938-39 and 05 per 
cent, of the average. 

In Cyprus the oli\'e season made a good start; flowering w^as abundant but 
subsequently heat and drought caused considerable shedding of the fruit. Con- 
vSequently, production is very poor, being estimated by the (rovernment at 18,000 
centals (235,000 gallons), or one of the jmorest crops obtained for several years. 

ITench possessions in North Africa have had good cro])s on the whole, su- 
perior to those of 1938-39 and the average. 

In Algeria crop prospects are good, particularly in the departement of Oran. 
Idowering and fruit formation during the summer varied from irregular to sat- 
isfactory. In some areas excessive heat, hot wdnds and flies did some not very 
serious damage. Olive-oil })roduction appears to be about 330,000 centals 
(4.4 million gallons), against 220,000 (2.9 million gallons) last year and an 
average of 258,000 (3.4 million), an increase respectively of 4b and 28 ])er 
cent. 

Following on a poor production last year, the new^ crop in French Morocco 
is large, being unofficially estimated at 220,000 centals (2,900,000 gallons), against 

180.000 (2,350,000) in 1938-39 and an average of 210,000 (2,800,000) in the five 
preceding years. 

In Tunisia weather conditions were generally favourable for blossoming; 
rains in the spring restricted fruit shedding, and heavy rains in August and Sep- 
tember favoured growdh. Attacks of insects and diseases were slight. Oil 
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production appears to be double that of 1938-39, which was 550,000 centals 
gallons) and was slightly below the average. 

As regards America, the following information may be given of the olive 
season in Argentina and the United States. 

In Ar^cnUna the year was on the whole satisfactory; the product was of 
good quality and total yields are considered high. The condition of olive trees 
at the beginning of December was good in Ua Rioja btlt poor in Mendoza, 
where frosts during the winter did serious damage. 

In the IJ filled States the condition of olive-trees was below normal in July 
and August, but subsequently improved slightly. The production of olives in 
California is estimated at 440,000 centals, against 880,000 in 1938-39 and an 
average of 475,000 in the' five preceding years; percentages, 50.0 and 92.7. 

Aggregating the official statistics received by the Institute from various 
governments and taking account of the other unofficial sources of informafion, 
particularly in regard to those countries which have suspended the publication 
of economic and statistical information owing to present events, world produc- 
tion of olive-oil in 1939-40 may be estimated at 22.2 million centals or 296.9 
million American gallons (19.4 or 258.7 in Europe, i.i or 14.7 in Asia and 1.7 
or 23,5 in Africa), against 16. i million centals or 214.6 million American gallons 
in 1938-39 and an average of 19.2 or 255.7 I933’34 ^937"3^- This season's 

figure represents an increase of 38 ])er cent, on last season and of 15 per cent, 
on the average. 

M. Costa. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

U . S. S. R.: On December i, 1939, the kolkhozi had delivered to the State 24 9 per 
cent of the flax fibre and 65,3 per cent, of the retted flax required by the contract 
for delivery. 

Ar^entiva Harvesting and threshing of maize were well advanced in December. 
As expected, the crop wavS on the small side. 

India According to the first estimate, the area cultivated to linseed this season 
IS 2,802,000 acres against 3,081,000 in 1938-39 and an average of 2,665,000 in the five 
years ending 1937-38, percentages, 90.9 and 105. i. 
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Area and Production of Flax. 


CotTNTRIES 


j f Area | 

t Production 



1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Aver. 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1 Q 39 
and 
1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939- 

1940 

1938 

and 

1938- 

1939 

Aver. 

1933 1 
to 1937 

and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Aver. 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34I 

to 

1937 38 

% 1939 
and 
1939-40 

1938 
and 
1938- 

1939 

c=. 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

1948 

and Aver. 
1938/ 

1939 1“ 100 

=- lOOj 

000 acres 

000 centals 

000 lb 


Fibre. 


Germany P). 

143 

136*) 73 

105.0 

— 1 


*) 661 

*) 4491 

... 1*) 66.139 *) 44,908 



Belgium . . . 

no 

77 

58 

143.5 

189.6 


781 

356' 

... 1 78.064 

35.593 



Bohemia 
Moravia (Pr.) 

n 

.0 



1160^ 



— 

- 1 

! 

_ 


Bulgaria . . . 

9 

8 

5 

117.9 

175.3 


6 

6 

... 1 604 

619 

... 


Estonia . . 

57 

58 

63 

98 3 

90 7 

r29 

168 

184 

12.875, 16,798 

18 396 

76.6 

70.0 

Finland {») . . 

8 

7 

11 

104 7 

72,5 


22 

33 

2,218 

3,336 



France . . . 


94 

69 

... 1 


525 

392 

32.493 

39.180 



Hungary . . 

') 10 

8") 


__ 1 

*) 47 

35 

^) 31' 

4.718 3.463 

‘) 3,088 

— 

_ 

Ireland. . 


4 

3' ... ' 



15 

15 

... 1 1,460 

1.537 



Italy 

•) 37 

‘) 30‘) 24 

125 4 

1540 


80 

51 

7.974 

5 091 



Latvia . . 

152 

162 

144 

94.0 

105.4 


473 

419 

... ' 47.316 

41,901 



Lithuania (*) . 

205 

192 

1831 106 6 

112.2 

629 

568 

588 

62,898 56 844 

58.760 

ii67 

107.0 

Netherlands . 

62 

51 

25 

120 4, 

243.7 

390 

429 

197 

39.048 42,935 

19.671, 

90.9 

198.5 

Poland . . . 

... , 

365 

298 


... 1 


872 

761' 

... 1 87,229 

76,113, 



Romania . . . 

28' 

37 

62 

74 6 

44 9 


140 

194 

13,950 

19.36l| 



Un Knigd. 

N Ireland . 

21 

21 

20 

I03.2| 

108.5* 


90 

1 

98 

... 1 9,041 

1 

9,838 



Yugoslavia . . 


35 

30 




285 

236 

... 1 28.478 

23,617 



U. .S. S. R. (») 


4.650 

5,351 

... 


13,963 

12,037 

12,266 

J396.324 1.203,728 1,226,634 

1160 

113.8 

Japan .... 


. 62 


i 

... 


194 

98 

... ' 19,382 

9,798 



Egypt . . . 

10 

9 

5 

109.5 

192.8 

81 



8 142 7.071 

3.433 

1.51 

237 2 

♦Germany (‘) . 

143 

136*) 73 

1 

105.0 

L 

inseed. 

... *) 522 

1 

*) 454 

000 bushels 
of 56 lb 

... *) 933 *) 810 



♦Belgium . 

118 

77 

58 

143 5 

189.6 


353 

263 

634 

470 



•Bohemia- 1 

Moravia (Pr.) 

II 

10 


1160 









♦Bulgaria . . . 

9 

8 

5 

1179 

175.3 


18 

22 

32 

40 



♦Estonia . . . 

57 

58 

63 

98 3 

90.7 


196 

195 

350 

348 

1 • * • 


♦France . . . 


94 

69 





239 


426 

1 


Hungary . . 

*) 'I8 

21 

“) 21 

— 

— 

138 

154 

*) 113 

*) 246 276 •) 201 

1 '-I* 


•Italy .... 

•) 37 •) 30 

•) 24 

125 4 

1540 


147 

68 

263 

121 



Latvia . . . 

152 

162 

]44 

94.0 

105.4 

532 

450 

392 

949 803 

699 

ii8.2 

I35.8 

Lithuania (•) . 

205 

192 

183 

106 6 

112.2 

694 

650 

695 

1,239 1,160 

1 ,240 

106 7 

99.9 

♦Netherlands | 

62 

51 

25 

120 4 

243.7 


364 

170 

649 

304 

♦Poland ... I 


365 

298 

1 



1,508 

1.403, 

2,692 

2,506 



♦Romania . . 

28 

37 

62 

74.6' 

’^9 


122 

230 

217 

411 


! 

♦Yugoslavia j 

— 

- 

-- 


— 

... 

30 

25i 

53 

44 


1 

Total Europe' 

375 

375 

348 

100 . 7 ' 

107.8 

1,364 

1.254 

1,200 

2,m 2,239 

2, NO 

108.8 113.8 

♦USSR («) 


•) 5.605 

6.030 





“’15,952 


‘"I 28.486 



Canada . . . ^ 

307 

221 

299 

138 8 

102.6 

1.215 

778 

647 

2,169 1,389 

1,156 

' 156. 

187 7 

United States 

2,284 

936 

1,298 

244 0 

175.9 

11,385 

4,565 

4,418 

20.330 8,152 

, 7,889 

‘ 249 4! 257.7 

♦Mexico 


12 

12 




48 

51 

85 

' 90 


! • • 

T otal N. A m 

2,591 

1,157 

1.597 

223.5 

162.2 

12,600 

5.343 

( 5,065 

' 22.499 9,541 

9.045 

235.8 ^ 248.7 

India .... 

3,894 

3,890 

3,428 

100.1' 

113.6 

9.%8 

10,326 8,982 

17.800 18.440 

16,040 

' %5 II 1.0 

Egypt .... 

10 

9 

5 

109 5 

192.8 

59 

61 

39 

106 108 

69 

97 5 153.7 

♦Pr. Morocco . 


56 

41 

1 ••• 1 



t 

165 

201 

294 

1 ... 


Argentina,. . 

»)7,|00 

“) 6,608 

“) 7,198 

115.0 

105 6 

27,558 31.085 

37,920 

49.211' 55.510 

67,71411 88 7 72.7 

Uruguay . . . 

452 

332 

123.4 

163.4 

2,884 

2,478 

1,793 

5,149 4,425 

3,205 

t 116 4 160.7 

Totals . . . 

15,028 

12,491 

12,903 

1 120.3j 

116.4 

54,433 50,547 

55,00. 

j 97,199 90,263 98,213 

107.7 99.0 

1 


The yeart indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — • Not included in the totals — (i) Including Ostmark and Sudctcnland, — (2) Not 
including Sudetenland — (3) Flax and hemp —(4) Present frontiers excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia —{•i)Ave 
rage 1934 to 1937. — (6) Total area (for fibre and for seed). — (7) Dolgunetz variety. — («) Dolguuetz and 
Kudriash varieties. — (9) Area according to the Plan — (10) Average 1933 to 1935 — (n) Area sown 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Greece: Weather conditions in the first half of November were very favourable for 
cotton picking, which was completed nearly everywhere at the end of the month. The 
imfavQurable weather of the second half of November did not do serious damage to cotton 
crops, since the greater part had already been picked. Quality is stated to be very good. 

U, S. S. R.: TJnginncd cotton production in Turkmenistan, which is the most 
important cotton growing area of the IT. S. vS. R., during the present season was i ,600,000 
metric tons; the averageyicldper acre is about 1,500 lb. of unginned cotton. According 
to the Government Plan, the irrigated area in Turkmenistan will be increased during 
the next six years by 1,060,000 acres, of which 250,000 acres will be devoted to an 
extension of cotton cultivation. Compared with the area at present used for cotton 
cultivation in Turkmenistan, the increase forecast is about 10 per cent. 


Area and Production of Cotton. 


Countries 

Area 

Production of ginned cotton 

I939'40 

1938-39 

Aver- 

age 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1939-40 

1939- 

1940 

1938 - 

1939 

Average 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939- 

1940 

1938 - 

1939 

Average 

i9’3-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1939*40 

1938 - 

1939 

=* 100 

Aver 

age 

1938 - 

1939 

- 100 

Aver- 

age 

— lOO 

r 

1 000 acres 

- 100 

000 centals 

000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria 

166 

136 

78 

122.2 

2126 


153 138 


32 

29 



Greece .... 

191 

187 

121 

102.1 

157.6 

300 

321 

240 

63 

67 

50 

93.4 

125.f 

Italv 


91 

20 




209 

37 


44 

8 



Romania 

21 

12 

3 

(70.9 

621.4 

28 

13 

5 

6 

3 

1 

222.2 

53*4.6 

Yugoslavia . . . 

14 

14 

4 

100.3 

312.9 


27 



6 

1 



U. S. S R. . . 1 

5.190 

5,147 

4.977 

100.8 

104.3 

19.400 

18,500 

12,900 

4.050 

3.870 

2,707 

(04 8 

149.9 

United States (i) . 

23,928 

24,248 

29,427 

98.7 

813 

56,366 

57,094 

61,821 

11.792i 11,944 

12.933 

98 7 

91.2 

Br. West Indies . 


22 

17 




21 

19 


4 

4, 



Mexico 


633 

623 




1,462 

1.405 


306 

294; 



Argentina .... 

( 2 ) 903 (*)1.005 

( 2 ) 832 

89 8 

108 5 


1.455 

1.195 


304 250 



Brazil : North . 

2.350 

2,224 

2.295 

105.6 

102.3 

3.307 

3.0641 3,293 

692 

641 

689 

1*07.9 

1*00*4 

do : South . . 


3,700 

2,461 




5,861 

4,297 


1.226, 899 



Peru 

... 

395 

377 




1 912 

1,696 


400 

355 



Burma ... 

(2) 372 (2) 411 

( 2 ) 494 

90.6 

75 3 

414 

426 

451 

87 

89 

9 J 

97 4 

91.8 

China ( 3 ) . . . . 


... 

7,319 





14,283 



2,988 



Cyprus . . 


9 

11 



8 

8 

11 

2 

2 

2 

*97.7 

*6*7*2 

Chosen 


577 

506 




894 

845 


187 

177 



India ( 4 ) . 

20,460 

23.046 

23 216 

88.8 

'88.1 

17.496 

19,184 

20,136 

3,660 

4,013 

4,213 

‘9l’.2 

*86.9 

do, ( 5 ) .... 


23.553 

24,630 




20,480 

22.049 


4,285 

4,613 

. . . 


Iraq 


79 

45 




64 

29 


13 6 


1 !!! 

Japan 


2 

2 




4 

3 


9 

7 



Svria 

103 

93 

64 

110.8 

\6U 


185 

96 


39 

20 

. . . 

1 ••• 

Turkey 


680 

565 

... ! 



1,462 

1,030 


306 

215 


1 

Belgian Congo . , 


980 

752 




772 

615 


161 

129 


1 

1 ... 

E)gypt 

i.687 

1,852 

1,848 

vr.i 

91.3 

*8,677 

8,260 

8,871 

i.8I5 

l.72fi 

1,856 

1*05 0 

97.8 

Kenya 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


40 

58 


a 

12 



Nigeria (6) . . . . 

-- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



(7) 156 



(7) 33 



Nyasaland .... 


92 

71 




49 

47 


10 

10 


1*07.8 

Uganda 

i.574 

1.530 

1.377 

102.9 

1*14.2 

(8)*r,380 

(8)1.208 (8) 1.281 

(8) 289 (8) 253 (8) 268 

1*14.2 

Anglo-Eg. Sudan 

427 

458 


93.1 

106.2 

1,104 

1.258 

1,077 

231 

263 

225 

87.7 

102.4 

*Tanganyika . . . 



402j 

— 

— 

(9) 314 

(8) 199,(8) 195 

1 1 

( 9 ) 66 (8) 42,(8) 41 

1 1 

— 



(i) See Summary of CoUon Reports — (2) Sown area. — (3) According to the Chinese Cotton Statistic# 
Association, Shangai. — (4) Third Report, relating to conditionr up to the beginning of December, in the 
entire cotton area of India. — (5) Final estimates That of last year is subject to revision — \6) Northern 
Provinces. — (7) Cotton lint bought, American variety oi^y. ~ (8) Exports. — (9) Quantities available for export. 
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Areientiva: The excessive rain of October and November hampered sowing oper- 
ations in the Chaco, Formosa and Corrientes. In some districtvS it was necessary to 
resow the land. At the beginning of December sowing was completed in Santiago 
del Kstero and Santa Fe. 

United States: 

SufHmary of the Cotton Reports issued by the Government of the United States, 
during the cotton season (August \-July 31). 


Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 


Report referring to Julv i: ^ 

Area in cultivation (acres) 24,943,000 

Retort ref tiring to August i: 

Area left for harvest (acres) (i) 24,424,000 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 74 

Production (4) . . . 11,412,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 223,7 

Cotton ginned to August i (5) 137,076 

Cotton ginned to August lO (5) 300,677 

Report reftrnng to September i: 

Area left for harvest (acres) (6) 24,222,000 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 70 

Production (4) 12,380,000 

Yield of lint oer acre, in lb 244.7 

Cotton ginned to September 1(5) 1,402,970 

Cotton ginned to September 16 {^) .... 3,876,616 

Report referring to October i: 

Crop condition (per rent of normal) . 68 

Production (4) 11,928,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 235.7 

Cotton ginned to October 1(5) 6,686,712 

Cotton ginned to October icf (5) 8,877,681 

Report referring to November j: 

Production {4) 11,845,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 231.1 

Cotton ginned to November 1 (5) 10,080,535 

Cotton ginned to November 14 (5) 10,683,371 

Report referring to Dccemler i: 

Area in cultivation, on July i (acres) . . 24,832,000 

Area left for harvest (acres; (7) 23,928,000 

Production (4) . . 11,792,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in 1 b 235 . q 

AveraKc )?ross weight of running bale, lb (8) 514.0 

Cotton ginned to December 1(5) 11,111,422 

Cotton ginned to December ij (5) 11,275,550 

Colton ginned In Januar\ 16 {5) 11,404.924 


Final estimates Percenf 


1939-40 


1938-39 

Average 

1933*34 
to 1937-38 

1938-39 

= 100 

Aver. 
“ 100 

25,018,000 

32,178,000 

99-7 

77.5 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 29,427,000 

100.7 

83 0 

78 

(3) 70 

— 

— 

11,944,000 

12,933,000 

95-5 

88.2 

235.8 

(3) 190.8 

94.9 

117.2 

157,865 

100,900 

86.8 

124.7 

314,616 

370,885 

98.4 

835 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 29,437,000 

99-9 

82.3 

65 

(3) 61 

— 

— 

11,944,000 

13 , 933,000 

103.6 

95-7 

235-8 

(3) 190.8 

103.8 

128.2 

i» 335.643 

1,436,526 

105.0 

97-7 

3,634,922 

3,303,775 

106.6 

1 17-3 

66 

(3) 61 

— 


11,944,000 

12,933,000 

99-9 

92.2 

235.8 

(3) 190 8 

100.0 

123-5 

6,577,109 

5,878,909 

101.7 

1 1 3-7 

8,025,828 

8,314,616 

99 5 

106.8 

11,944,000 

12,933,000 

99.2 

91.6 

235 8 

(3) 190.8 

99 3 

122.7 

10,124,773 

9,811,853 

99 6 

102.7 

10,742,579 

10,806,724 

'.,9 4 

98.9 

25,018,000 

32,178,000 

99 3 

77-2 

{2) 24.248,000 

(2) 29,427,000 

98.7 

81.3 

11,944,000 

12,933,000 

98.7 

91.2 

235 8 

(3) 190.8 

100.0 

123. & 

513 8 

( 3 ) 511-2 

100 0 

100.5 

11,230,522 

11,630,355 

98 9 

95-5 

11,412,139 

11,057,256 

98.8 

94 -S 

11,552,913 

12,356,445 

98.7 

92.3 


(1) Area in cultivation on July i less the ten-year (1929-38) average abandonment, about 2.2 per cint. — 
(a) Area actually harvested. — (3) Ten-year (1928-37) average. — (4) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and eiclusive 
of linters, — (5) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Unters. (6) Per cut. of 
the acreage in cotton on July i, 1939, which has betn, or will be, abandoned: 2 9, compand vhith 3.1 111 1938. 
— (7) Per cent ot the acreage in cotton on July i, 1939, which has been abandoned* 36 — (8) Counting, round 
bales as half hales and exlusive of linters. 


Burma: According to the third forecavSt of the cotton crop, issued on December ii, 
1939, the area sown is estimated at 371,800 acres. The area destroyed being 23,460 
acres, the area matured, t. e. area sown less area destroyed, is 348,340 acres, which is 
752 acres less than the final figure for last year. The crop is reported to be better than 
last year. Production is estimated at 414,400 centals (86,700 bales of 478 lb. net weight) 
of cotton lint, of which 380,800 centals (79,700 bales) are likely to be available for export. 

India: In the Punjab tlie weather in December was dry. Crops were in average 
condition in irrigated areas and under average in unirrigated areas in December. 
Premature opening of the bolls of American cotton was reported in Gu/rat, Shahpur, 
Ly allpur, Montgomery and Multan. Damage by tela occurred in parts of Multan. 

In the Central Provinces the weather was clear and cool. Picking was still going 
on at the end of December. 

Turkey: The Mhiistry of Agriculture has distributed during 1939 in the provin- 
ces of Seyhan and the south 23,800 centals of Cleveland cottonseed, 22,700 centals 
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of Acala» and 15,400 centals of seed of native varieties, a total of about 62,000 cen- 
tals. Over 200 cotton sowinj^ macliines were made available for growers. Cotton lint 
production in 1939 is forecast at about 277,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of December, in bales of 478 lb. net weight 
was as follows. 


Varieties 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Giza 7 

350,350 

240,898 

324,212 

285,664 

193,043 

112,080 

72,152 

Sakellaridis 

30,976 

28,099 

65,381 

80,009 

129,395 

117,929 

142,484 

Other varieties above: 








tV." 

68,759 

64,057 

74,049 

65,499 

68,270 

36,176 

67,934 

I Vi" 

54,268 

28,644 

21,955 

20,787 

31,632 

28,591 

52,854 

I V." 

742,366 

687,341 

848,112 

926,55 

872,030 

732,788 

807,968 

Total . . . 


1,049,039 

1,333,709 

1,37^,514 

i', 294,370 

7,027,564 

^,143,39- 

S carlo 

22,635 

19,633 

22,365 

28,243 

27,194 

20,894 

22,830 

Total production (including 








S carta) • 

1,815,221 

1,728,090 

2,281,223 

1,887,164 

1,768,581 

1.565,583 

1,776,908 


• Second estimate. 


Uganda' Good rains fell during the first half of November in most parts of the 
country, improving the condition of the crop where it had previously sufiered to some 
extent from drought, especially in the Eastern Province. Only slight and localized 
damage from insects and diseases was reported During the second part of the month 
the weather, although less rainy, continued to be favourable to the crop, and pro.spects 
were on the whole satisfactory. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Argentina: Hemp crops in Santa Fe were in good condition in December. 

Area and Production of Hemp. 

II Area || Production 


f 


COUNTRIES 

1939 

1938 

Average 

% 1939 

1939 

1938 

Average 

1933 

to 1937 

1938 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

to 1937 19,8 

age 


000 acres 


== 100 


000 lb 

“ - .00 




1 

^ihre. 





Germany . . 

I) 39 

I) 32 

z) 9 

121.7 

— 


2)3) 260 

2)4) 122 .. 1 ... 

Bulgaria . ... 

23 

25 

16 

93.4 

146.3 

14, *483 

9 , 06 ) 

7,098 159.8 204.0 

France . . . 


9 

8 




9.231 

7,933 

Italy. . . 

224 

225 

173 

99.6 

129.5 


239,487 

1 168,180 

Poland . . 


83 

82 




28,306 

24,976 

Romania . 

143 

126 

119 

* 1 * 13.5 

11 * 9*8 


66.790 

' 57,155 ... , ... 

Yugoslavia . . 


141 

108 

... 1 



j 122,135 

1 90,332 

U.S S. R 

5) 986 

1,248 

6) 1,467 

1 79.0 

67.2 



’7) 447,247 

Japan 



15 




19,847 

16,890 

Manchukuo 


89 

49 




38,422 

16,094 ... 1 ... 

Syria . 

*'‘21 

12 

8 

iko 

2 * 73.3 


7,637 

1 4,962 ... 1 ... 


Hempseed. 


Germany . 

I) 39 I) 

32 

2) 

9 

121.7 

— 


2)3) 174 

2)4) 78 

... 


Bulgaria . . 

23 

25 


16 

93 4 

146.3 

M 59 

4,870 

4,855 

173.7 

174.2 

France 

... 1 

9 


8 



1,636 



Italy 

224 

225 


173 

99.6 

1 * 29*5 


6.’221 

5.601 



Poland 

... 

83 


82 



. , , 

43,292 

40,185 



Romania .... 

143 

126 


119 

i 1 * 3.5 

119.8 


54,536 

45,819 



Yugoslavia . . . 

— i 

— 



““ 

— 


6.597 

5.433 



Manchukuo .... 

1 

121 

4 ) 

151 




80,350 

4) 95,124 



Syria 

21 

12 

1 

8 

1 * 74.0 

273.3 

... 

1,368 

1,133 

1 

... 


(i) Including O'^tmark and Sudetenland. •— (z) Excluding the Sudetenland and Memel. — (3) Excluding Ost- 
mark. — (4) Average 1935 to 1937. — (5) Area provided%r in the Plan. — (6) Average 1933 to 1935. — (7) Average 
X933 and X934. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Greece: Curing was general at the end of November and some sales had been 
made. In all producing districts, the areas which may be cultivated are being revi.sed 
downwards. In certain districts where the crop is of no economic importance, cul- 
tivation has been suspended altogether. 

Yugoslavia: An increase in tobacco pro^luction of 20 to 25 per cent, over last 
year is confirmed. The quality of the crop is very good. 


Area and Production oj Tobacco. 


COUNTRIES 


Albania . . 
Germany (i) . . . 
Belgium .... 

Bulgaria 

France 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy . . 

Poland 

Romania 

Switzerland . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

U.S.S. R. . . . 

Canada 

Cuba 

United States . . 
Mexico 

Burma 

Chosen 

India 7) 

Japan 

Mancliukuo .... 

Palestine 

Syria and Lebanon 
Transjordan . . . 
Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Argentina .... 

Nyasaland 8) . . . 

Australia 


1939 

and 

1939-40 


1938 
and 
1938 39 



% 1939 

and 1939 40 


1938 
and 
1938- 

1939 

= lool 


Aver-j 
age 
= lool 


Production 


1939 

and 

1939-40 


1938 

and 

1938-39 


.'Average 

1933 

to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 1937 38 


000 11) 


% 1939 

and 1939-40 


1938 
and 
1938 
1930 
— 100 


Aver* 

age 



33 

31 j 


• t • 1 

7 

5 

7 ' 

1*24 6 

93.4 

105 

77 

82 

137.5 

128 41 

1 

45 

45 ' 


.. 1 

i * ’ 208 

202 

216 

1C3 1 

96 4 

2 ) 39 3 ) 

35 3 ) 

39 


_ 1 

... 1 

81 1 

83 1 

... 


1 

20 ' 

13 ' 


* 1 

1 53 1 


35 

1 1 

12^*0 ' 

I52.*2 

1 ' * * 1 

43 1 

35 ' 

! 


1 ... .5) 

504 

490 

I 

... , 



90 

*1.942 


107 


84 

112 

1,600 

52 


96 

48 

1.235 

92 

T 

li 

"’208 

I 

58 I 
1 

45 

71 


52 I 107.7 I 172.9 
112 1 ... ! ... 
1.529 I 21 . 3 I 127.1 

39, ... I ... 


116.2 124.7 


99 

40 

1.206 

85 

7 

14 

2 

167 


54 

I I 106.1^ 80.8 
36 
43 


77.933 

I 2 i.’l 58 


4.612 

73,855 

10.529 

57,095 

73.119 

91.656 


48,852 3) 43.062 3) 
02,758 


I 


;4) 40.786 

! 

... I 

I 

94.664 j 
1.769.639 


32,203 
27 207 
3,042 
32,425 


3.171 i 
72,297 , 
14,683 
66,476 
76,544 
129.193 
47,045 I 
97.488 ' 
21.818 
22,291 
2,289 , 
27.097 1 


136 5 
1322 


125 8 


6) 438,192 


98,341 51,464’ 96 3 

55.321 44,640 ... I 

1.376.471 1.293.626 128 6 

41,723 29.975 t ... ' 


95,003 
61,695 
1,124,480 
144.602 
43,619 
2,601 
7,518 
2.780 
117.267 I 

42,007 

850 


98.112 

44,619 

1,269,636 

144.095 

2,722 
8,379 I 
883 , 
110.141 I 

I 

I 

39.406 ' 
1.335 


125 0 


117.2 

*918 


50.5 

83.9 
36 8 

215 


40.490 29,711 


12.700 17,929 


3.922 I 


14,844 70 8 85 6 

4,840 


production for sale - (j) Present frontiers, eiduding Sub-Carpathun Kussu. - 
( 3 ) Territory at the end of 1937. — (4) Unofficial estimate — {5) According to the Plan. - (6) Average i<)33 
X934 and 1936. — (7) Not including Burma. — (8) European and native plantations ^ 
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Prices are appreciably higher this season and growers expect good returns. In 
view of this situation, the Government has authorized the cultivation of tobacco in 
areas where it was previously prohibited and is even granting assistance to growers. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 


Area and Production of Hops. 



Area 

Production 

COUNTRIES 


1938 

Average 

% 1930 


1938 

Average 

% 1039 

1039 

1933 



1939 

1933 






to 1917 

1938 

Aver- 



to 1937 

1938 

Aver- 


1 



= 100 

age 




= 100 

age 





=• 100 




■■ 100 



000 acres 




000 lb 



Germany (i) . . . 


21 1 

24 2 




(2)21,867 

18,297 



Belgium 

2.0 

18 

2 1 

111.0 

97 4 


2.105 

2.555 



Prance . ... 


4.1 

[ 46 




4.687 

, 4.635 



Hungary , ... 


02 

1 02 




123 

> 147 



Poland 


82 

1 7.5 




5,037 

3.408 

. 


Romania 

Umleci Kingdom 

”‘oi 

0 1 

0 1 

183 3 

59 5 

“‘35 

21 

41 

1 168 1 1 

1 

84.5 

Engl and Wales. 

189 

185 

179 1 

102 4 

105 5 


28,784 

27,104 1 

... 1 


Yugoslavia . . 


7.6 

64 1 



1 ■* 

3,527 1 

3,917 

. 1 


Canada 


1.1 

1.1 



1 

1./69 

1,552 

1 


United States . . . 

”312 

31.5 

34 2 j 

99 0 j 

' 91.1 

j 38,570 

35,261 ! 

1 

40.146 

109.4 

*96.1 


(i) Not lucludmg Sudetenlaiid. — ( 2 ) Not including Ostmark. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS : 

Cacao. 

British Countries ' The Cacao Scheme. — The United Kingdom (k)vernmetit has 
undertaken as a war measure, to purchase the whole of the 1030-40 crop of British 
West African cacao and the larger part of the British WcvSt Indian and Cevlon crops, 
at fixed prices, the quantities to be based on iiornial shipments to the United Kingdom 
in pa'jt seavSons. vSince the United Kingdom normally consumes about a third of the 
total quantity produced bv the territories concerned, the British (k)vemment thus 
takes ('harge of finding markets for the bulk of the crop. The Government will act 
through the established shippers in the colonies, who are appointed agents on an agreed 
basis. Each shipper will be allotted a share of total purchases, based, broadly .speaking, 
in the case of the larger shippers, on purcha.ses over the la.st three seasons, and in the 
•case of the smaller shippers, many of whom have only recently entered the trade, 
on last season's purchases. 

The prices paid to producers will be fixed for the season on a basis of qs per load 
of 60 lb. for Gold Coast Good Fermented and £ i6 los. od. per ton of 2,240 lb. for Ni- 
gerian f. a. q. cacao, ex scale, port of shipment. For cacao produced in Trinidad, Wind- 
ward Islands and Ceylon the prices will be determined in relation to the prices paid for 
West African cacao. 

A moratorium on cacao sales and purchases was declared in Cold Coast and Ni- 
geria as from November 13, 1939, in order that the necessary arrangements for intro- 
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ducing the scheme might be made by the Colonial Oovernmen^^s These arrange- 
ments included the setting up of local control organizations, which will obtain ndums 
of existing stocks and contracts and make such other local arrangements as may be 
required. 

Sales will be effected in the United Kingdom and other markets so far as ])ossible 
through normal trade channels. An Advisory Committee, re])resentating the firms 
with organizations in the United Kingdom engaged in shipping cacao from colonial 
dependencies is being constituted. 

A central organization has been set up in the United Kingdom under the Ministry 
of Food, while in the Cold Coast and Nigeria the Oovernments have appointed local 
controllers. 

Gold Coast ayul Togoland under British Mandate’ Situation in October: Main 
Crop 1039-40. — The scarcity of rain continued in October as in vSeptember. This 
advanced rijiening as ('ompared with earlier indications but may have an adverse 
effect on final yield. Pod count data obtained from 42 Observation Plots indicated 
that at the end of October the number of ripe pods on trees was g) per cent of the 
number recorded at the same time last year, while the total pods recorded on 
Observation Plots at the end of October this year amount to 67 per cent of the total 
at the end of October last year Weather conditions, though only moderate for 
growth, were favouralilc for drying 

At the (‘ud of October about 40 per cent of the crop was already ripe over the 
whole production area (50 percent in Ashanti) and 20 percent was estimated to be 
already harvested, while about n per cent, had lieeii imirketed. 

Marketing proceeded rapidly during the last fortnight in October, farmers eveiy^- 
where being re|:K)rted to lie selling freely. The first juiking had been a heavy one 
and there were indications of hasty fermentation and dr\ ing vSamples taken from 
stocks in farmers’ stores in Ashanti, FavStem Province and Togoland showed that 
there were a considerably greater proportion of tirade T cMcao in iarmers’ hands in the 
Fasten! ProviiU’c and Togoland and a considerably smaller proportion ui Ashanti, as 
C()m])ared with last year. Slate and umlerfermented beans were the predominant 
defects 

At a meeting held in Accra on November ip T030, the Cacao Crop Jvstiinates 
Committee decided to make no chaiigt* in the previous month’s estimate for the main 
crop X 939-40 

Movement. - Movement statistics for October are as follows- 

October Octol'er 


1939 19 

(maiion ]b ) 

Railway off-loadings, Ttikoradi 5.C) 4 1 

Exports : — 

Takoradi 3.9 4.0 

Accra 15.2 10.6 

Other ports 2..^ pi 

All ports 21.3 18 7 

Fastem Frontier 0.2 0.3 

Total exports ... 71 7 190 
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Situation in November Main crop 1939-40. — During November the weather 
was favourable for drying in all districts, but there was still a rather larger proportion 
than UvSual of slate and germinated beans in cacao marketed, this being due to earlier 
unfavourable conditions. 

By tlie end of the month it was estimated that 67 per cent, of the crop was 
already ripe, 40 per cent, had been harv^ested, 22 per cent, marketed and 27 per cent 
remained in farmers’ hands. 

Marketing was at a standstill owing to the moratorium on cacao sales imposed 
until the Cacao Control Scheme comes into operation 

Crop estimate. — At a meeting held in Accra on December 11, 1939, the 
Cocoa Crop Estimates Committee decided to make no change in tlv^ previous estimate 
of 250,000 long tons (560 million lb ) for the main crop i93()-4o 

Movp:menT. — Movement statistics for November are as follows 

November November 


1939 1938 

(milliou lb ) 

Railway off -loadings, Takoradi 107 21 2 

Exports — 

Takoradi i) 9 105 

Accra 2^5 18 S 

Other ports 2 5 45 

All ports |0 9 338 

Eastern Frontier 04 t8 

Total exports ... 3 356 


Tea. 


hidia In North India seasonable conditions continued during October and with 
the approach of the cold weather crop prospects became only fair, to the end of October 
there was an increase of 3,178,000 lb. on the corresponding outturn of the previous 
year. In vSouth India northeast monsoon conditions continued and crop prospects 
were favourable, outturn w^as 5,7 per cent, ahead of the previous year 


Coffee. 

Ecuador: According to the latest official report received, October was very hot 
and dry. The condition of coffee plantations on November t was average. 

Guatemala The flowaTiiig of coffee shrubs in 1939-40 wLs normal and promises 
a good crop on the whole, despite local damage by excessive rain. 

Domniican Republic Strong winds in September reduced coffee yields in the 
south. Crop prospects in the country as a whole, however, remained good. 

Venezuela The latest official reports confirm that coffee production in 1939-40 
is considerably greater than in 1938-39. The condition of coffee plantations in (3ctober 
was on the whole normal. 

Angola: The latest official report confirms that the 1939-40 coffee crop in, average. 
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Hawaii: Weather in November was favourable for coffee cultivation. The con- 
dition of crops on December i was normal. 

Ne 7 i) Caledonia: Production of Arabica coffee this year, despite floods, in some 
areas, is rather large. Prospects of the Robusta variety are also good 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina: The condition of groundnuts in December was excellent in the ])rin- 
cipal producing areas. 

Burma: According to the third report, the area under groundnuts in 1039-4^ ivS 
estimated at 767,6(^0 acres against the final estimate of 814,608 acres in 1038-30 and 
an average of 810,480 acres in 1036-37 and 1037-38; percentages, <14.2 and 04.7 

Netherlands Indies. J ava and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural vStatistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 
of the groundnut area’ — 


Area harvested in October 

Area harvested from January 1 to October 31 . 
Area of standing (Tops at the end of October. . 

Area harvested in November 

Area harvested from January i to November 30 
Area of standing crops at the end of November. 


1939 

acres 

=>-}.! 00 
481,(100 
i53>roo 

S^.fioo 

537 . Soo 
] 50,200 


1938 

acres 

66,500 

525,400 

165,600 

68,700 
36-6 1 00 
160,^00 


Egypt- Lifting was comjileted by mid-December The >ield per acre was rather 
better than average. 


Colza and Sesame. 

Hungary Severe frosts in the first half of January did severe damage to colza 
crops. 

Romania. According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza in ic)3(> 
was about 150,500 acres against 20(1,000 in 1(138 and 105,200 on the average of the 
five years ending 1(437; percentages 73.1 and 77 i. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 1,15^), 000 centals against i, i6(), 000 and 810,200; percentages, ()().2 
and 143.0 

India: According to the first report, the area under rape and mustard in it)5()-40 
is estimated at 2,8o(),ooo acres against 2,736,000 acres in i()38-3(^ and an average' 
of 2,912,000 acres in 1933-34 to 1937-38; percentages, 102.7 and (16.5. 

(Telegram of Jimuary 18): According to the final estimate, the ar.a cultivat('d to 
sesame in 1939-40 was 3,898.000 acres agaimst 4,030,000 in i938-3() and 4,250.000 
on the average of the five years ending i()37-38; percentages 96.7 and ()i 7. The 
corresponding production is estimated at about 8,826,000 centals (441,300 short tons) 
against 8,221,000 (411,000) and 9,610,000 (480,500); percentages 107.4 and 18.9. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 


Denmark: 

Production of principal Fodder Crops. 




1939 

1938 

Average 

1933 37 

% 1939 

1938 Average 

== 100 100 

Kolil-rabi 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

^55,737 

12,787 

253 ,o()i 

I 2 .t >54 

259,307 

12,965 

lOI.O 

98.6 

Mangels 

(000 centals) 
^000 sh. tons) 

197.535 

9,877 

199,519 

9,976 

204,436 

10,222 

990 

96.0 

T'umips 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. ton'll 

11,905 

595 

14,110 

705 

21,413 1 

1,071 1 

844 

55 & 

Rotation meadow’s . 
(liay) 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

26,676 

1.334 

26,676 

1.334 

32,735 1 
1,637 1 

100 0 

81.5 

PtTinanent meadows 

(hay) 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh Ions) 

8,818 

4 D 

9,700 

485 

11,617 1 

581 1 

90 () 

759 


France. The still plentiful grazing has ])ermitted the putting of stock out to pasture 
whenever weather permitted, thus realizing ini|x)rtant economies in dry fodder or con- 
centrated feeds 

Hungary T'ood supplies are barely sufficient for the winter A vshortage was 
felt ill mid-J amiary in some places and sUx'k were being fed with cereal husks, cereal 
straws and maize stalks. 

Greece' The rather wet weather of November w^as favourable for the growTh of 
fodder crops, the sowdng of some species of which was very active. Frequent rains 
in the second half of December were also very favourable for the growTh of grasses 
and other fodder crops. 

Ireland The weather during the first half of December was mild, but rain was 
general throughout the period Tlie second half was dry with light frosts towards 
the end of the month. These conditions were favourable for pastures, which, as a 
result of comparatively mild conditions in the early winter months, continued to pro- 
vide a fair amount of grass, and no heavy inroads were made on the reserves of roots 
and concentrated foods or other fodder. 

Fnited Kingdom' The following table shows the definitive estimates of area and 
production of the principal fodder crops in 1939 in England and Wales, as compared 
with T(j38 and the average of 1933 to 1937. — 


Area. 



1939 

1938 

Average 

1933*37 

% 1039 

1938 Average 

■= 100 *» 100 

Mangels 

208,900 

(acres) 

212,500 

237,200 

98.3 

88.0 

Turnips and swedes 

394,200 

421,200 

491,300 

93-6 

80.2 

Rotation meadows for hay . 

1,302,900 

1,184,100 

1,348,800 

no.o 

96.6 

Permanent meadows for hay. 

4,611,600 

4,229,300 

4,682,600 

109.0 

98.5 
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Production. 





1939 1938 

Average 

1933-37 

1938 

— 100 

C 939 

Avera ge 

lOO 


(ooo centals) 




Mangels 

. . . . 88,211 80,618 

97,610 

io().4 

90 4 

Turnijjs and swedes . 

. . . . ijo,8t3 113,814 

114,31^7 

67-4 

96.9 

Kotation meadows (hay) . . 38,080 28,694 

39,043 

132.7 

97-5 

Permanent meadows (hay). . iot,58<} 70,134 

102,274 

144.8 

99.3 


(000 short tons) 




Mangels 

. . . . ^.^Tr 4,031 

4,88j 

109.4 

90.4 

Turnips and swedes . 

. . . . 5 ,S 4 i 5,6 ()i 

5,715 

97-1 

<)6.(i 

Rotation meadows (hay) . . 1,904 ^^,435 

T.952 

13^ 7 

97 5 

Permanent meadows fhay) . . 3.o7<) 3.507 

5,114 

I 44 .« 

99 3 

Av^eyitina: Pastures in December were on the whole 

in good condition. 


Cmmdii: According to a rejxjrt dated November 17, 
principal fodder crops in Canada in H)3<) was as follows: 

I <439, the production of the 


1930 1038 

.\vcr ige 
1933 3; 

1938 
— 100 

1939 

Average 
= 100 

Hay (t) and clover. 

(000 centals) 286 600 275 ,(^(k) 

(000 short tons) M>33 o 1 3,798 

2 S 4 .op) 1 
12,702 ! 

j 103.9 

112.8 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) 43,340 41,220 

(ooo short tons) 2,i()7 2,o9i 

36,050 1 
1,802 1 

[ 105-1 

T 20.2 

Fodder maize . . . 

(000 centals) 90.100 88,260 

(ooo short tons) 4.505 1,413 

72,2(,0 1 
3.614 i 

1 

‘ 102. 1 

1 

124.6 

Turnips, etc. . . . 

(ooo centals) 38,430 38 ,t()0 

(ooo short tons) 1.921 1.908 

36, 6,5 3 1 

1,848 1 

1 

j 100.7 

104.0 


(i) From sown meadows. 


E^ypt: Growth of clover was better than in the precedin.^ month owing to the 
cotton wonn which delat ed In rsim cutting in bower Kgyj)t by about three weeks. T'he 
first cut is continuing and the second has begun in Middle Kgypt. Growth is below 
average on the whole. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


LIVESTOCK IN CANADA. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published estimates of the number 
of livestock on farms at June i, 1939. These are reproduced below with the 
numbers as at June i and December i in the years 1931 to 1938. 

Summary. — Estimates of the numbers of animals on farms at June i> 
1939, indicated a considerable increase in Canada’s livestock population during 
the preceding year. Increases in pigs, horses and poultry were recorded, while 
decreases occurred in sheep and cattle. The increase in pig numbers from 
3 5 million in June, 1938, to 4 3 million in June, 1939, repre.sents a gain of 23 
per cent. Hens and chickens increased 9 per cent, and turkeys were up 21 jier 
cent. There was a decline of less than one-half of one per cent in cattle and 
of 1.4 per cent in sheep, 

Increases in pig numbers are the result of favourable feed and price condi- 
tions prevailing during the fall and winter of 1938-39. Poultry production 
responded to the same favourable conditions and a marked increase occurred 
'in turkeys. The slight increase in numbers of horses indicates a reversal of the 
downward trend in numbers which prevailed from 1921 to 1938. 

Cattle numbers, which have been declining since 1934, continued the trend 
in 1939. The decrease, however, was small and indicates a turning point in 
the cattle number cycle. 

Horses. — Numbers of horses on farms at June i, 1939 were estimated at 
2,824,390 compared with 2,820,760 at June i, 1938. The trend in numbers of 
horses was downward from 1921 to 1938 and the slight increase in 1939 is a 
result of increased colt production in the past few years. In view of greater 
colt production, numbers of horses on farms are expected to increase for several 
years. Increases in the horse population in 1939 occurred in six of the nine pro- 
vinces. Decreases were shown in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Number of Horses on Farms. 


June 1 

1930 2,824,000 

193^ 2,821,000 

1937 2,883,000 

1936 2,892,000 

1935 2,93r,ooo 

1934 2,933,000 

1933 2,984,000 

1932 3,089,000 

1931 3,114,000 
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Cattle. — Numbers of cattle on farms at June i, 1939 totalled 8.474,500 
compared with 8,511,200 at June i, 1938, and 8,840,000 at June 1, 1937. Num- 
bers of cattle on farms reached a high point in 1934. In 1936 and 1937, the 
downward trend in numbers was accelerated by drought conditions in the Prairie 
Provinces. The decline from June 1.1938, to June i, 1939, represents less than 
one-half of one per cent. 

Numbers of milk cows on farms at June i, showed little change from the 
June I, 1938, estimate. Practically all of the decrease occurred in cattle other 
than milk cows. The number of cows bred to calve between June and No- 
vember 1939 was estimated to have been 2.7 per cent, greater than the corres- 
ponding number of the preceding year. 

Numbers of Cattle on Farms. 


Juue I December i 

1931^ • • • 8,474,000 

1938 8,511,000 8,091,000 

1937 8,840,000 8,080,000 

1936 8.841.000 8,337,000 

1935 8,821,000 8,431,000 

1934 8,952,000 8,485,000 

1933 8,876,000 8,460,000 

1932 8,511,000 8,123,000 

1931 7,()73.()0() 7,864,000 

Sheep. — A decrease of i 4 ])er cent, in numbers of sheep was indicated. 


There were 3,365,800 sheep on farms at June i, 1939. compared with 3,415,000 
at June i, 1938. Decreases occurred in all provinces with the exception of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Numbers oj Sheep on Farms. 


June I December i 

1939 3,366,000 

1938 3,415,000 2,672,000 

1937 3,340,000 2.674,000 

1936 2,626,000 

1935 3.3()<).oo<> 2,628,000 

1934 3.4^1, <^00 2,738,000 

1933 3,386,000 2,738,000 

1932 3,644,000 2,812,000 

1931 3,627,000 2,762,000 

Pfgs. — The number of pigs on farms at June 1, 1939, was estimated at 


4,294,000 compared with 3,486,900 at June i, 1938, and 3,963,000 at June i, 
1937* numbers at June i, 1939, were the highest recorded at that date 
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since 1932, when 4,639,000 were reported. Increases in numbers were recorded 
in all provinces, with the greatest occurring in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
gain in the latter province was particularly marked. In 1936 and 1937, drought 
and the resultant scarcity of feed had cut the livestock population drastically. 
At June I, 1939, there were 470,000 pigs on farms in Saskatchewan as compared 
with only 267,600 at June i, 1938. With a population of 993,200 pigs at June l, 
1939, the gain for Alberta over June i, 1938, was 286,200 pigs. In Quebec and 
Ontario the increase in numbers was substantial, a gain of over 200,000 pigs 
being recorded in the combined total of the two provinces. 

Pig numbers, after reaching a peak in 1936, declined through 1937 and 1938 
as feed scarcity and high feed prices in relation to pig prices forced reductions. 
Production has been increasing since the fall of 1938 and this situation was likely 
to continue through the fall and winter of 1939-40. The fall pig crop of 1939 
was expected to be about 32 per cent, greater than the pig crop of a year ago, 
according to reports of the number of sows expected to farrow from June to 
November. Targe increases were forecast for the Prairie Provinces 

Numbers oj Pigs on Farms. 


June I December i 

1939 4>294.ooo 

1938 3487^000 3.569.000 

1937 3,963,000 3,680,000 

1936 4,145,000 4,422,000 

1935 3.549^000 3.951.000 

1934 3.654.000 3.649.000 

1933 3,801,000 3.5S^.ooo 

1932 4,639,000 4,125,000 

1931 4,700,000 4,264,000 


Poultry. — Hens and chickens on farms were 8.8 per cent greater than 
at the same data a year ago. Numbers of turkeys showed a gain of 21.4 per 
cent., having increased from 2,039,600 to 2,476,000. 


Numbers of Hens and Chickens on Farms. 


June I December i 

1939 58,510,000 

1938 53-775.000 40,753,000 

1937 53.983.000 39,564,000 

1936 55,769,000 43,492,000 

1935 53,063,000 44,199,000 

1934 55,430,000 46,487,000 

1933 54,943,000 46.643,000 

■1932 59,843,000 49,226,000 

1931 61,277,000 50,615,000 
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Intended Farm Slaughterings and Marketings. — Simultaneously with the 
numbers of livestock on farms at June i, estimates were compiled of the intended 
farm slaughterings and marketings during the period from June to November 
1939. These estimates are reproduced below with the corresponding figures for 
1938. It should be noted that these estimates of intentions to market and 
of expected production were compiled on June i and that changes in factors 
affecting marketing and breeding since that date may have modified the situation . 


Number of Livestock intended for Farm Slaughter and Market, 
June to November, igjg and igjS. 



1939 

1938 

1939 

as per cent, 
of 1938 

Cattle 

. . 1,496,400 

1,362,100 

109.9 

vSheep 

. . 1,082,200 

1,050,600 

103 0 

Pigs 

. . 2,209,200 

1,779,500 

124. 1 

Hens and Chickens . . . 

. . 17,929,600 

16,677,100 

107*5 

Turkeys 

. . 1,295,900 

1,012,800 

128.0 


THE LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 

In a recent report on the outlook for livestock in the United States in 1940, 
the Bureau of Agricultural F.conomics of the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates that relatively large feed crops in the last three years have resulted in a 
marked recovery in livestock production from the low levels reached following 
the 1934 drought. Slaughter supplies of livestock, and meat and lard produci 
tion, in 1940 wall be considerably larger than in 1939. Total meat and lard 
production may be the largest in more than a decade. All the increase over 
1939 will be in pork, as little change is expected in the production of beef and 
lamb. 

Consumer demand for meats in 1940 is exj)ected to be stronger tlian in 
1939, in view^ of the prospects for a substantially higher average of industrial 
activity and consumer incomes. Foreign demand for pork and lard is al^o 
expected to be stronger in 1940 than in 1939. 

Livestock numbers on January i, 1940 w^ere expected to be about 7 or 
8 per cent, larger than a year earlier. A large part of the increase is in hogs 
although a material increase in cattle numbers was also expected. Feed sup- 
plies per head of livestock in 1939-40 are not as large as last year but they will 
be near the |Jre-drought average. 

Feed Situation. — Supplies of feed grains for the 1939-40 feeding season 
are larger than those available last year and above the pre-drought average. 
Compared with prospective number of livestock to be fed, the supply per animal 
unit is slightly smaller than the very large supply of last year but 10 per cent, 
more than the average supply of the years 1928 to 1932. If the maize sealed 
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by the Government is deducted, the remaining supply is slightly above the pre- 
drought average in total quantity and in supply per animal unit. It is expected 
that a considerable quantity of the 1939 maize will also be sealed and this de- 
duction will bring the available supplies to a level slightly below the 1928-32 
average. 

Total supplies will be ample to meet the requirements of livestock in prac- 
tically all parts of the Corn Belt east of the MiSvSouri river but will again be short 
in drought areas in the western Corn Belt. High yields of maize in the central 
and eastern Corn Belt and an unusually large carryover are largely responsible 
for the difference between the present supply and the 1928-32 average. The 
total production in igjq of all feed grains, despite a ten per cent, drop in acreage 
below the average of the years 1928-32, is only slightly less than the produc- 
tion of the five-year period. 

Pastures in 1939 did not furnish as much food- as in 1938 and the hay crop 
was about 7 per cent, smaller than that of 1938 but 12 per cent, above the 1933- 
1937 average. The carryover of hay from 1938 was^ exceptionally large and 
the present supply per hay-consuming animal unit is estimated to be the .second 
largest since 1928, being exceeded only by the supply available a year ago. 
However, the condition of fall pastures was much below average, feeding started 
early and farm stocks of hay next May are expected to be down to about the 
usual average in pre-drought years unless the winter is unusually mild. 

Beef Cattle. — With abundant supplies of feed grains in the central and 
eastern Corn Belt and favourable returns from cattle feeding during the past 
season, the number of cattle fed in the Corn Belt this winter is expected to be 
larger than in 1938-39. Cattle feeding in the Western vStates will probably be 
on a smaller scale, since the poor range and pasture conditions of last summer 
have resulted in a heavy movement of western cattle eastward, and feed grain 
supplies in the west are smaller than a year earlier. 

Cattle numbers are expected to be about 2 million head larger on January 1, 
1940 than a year earlier. Most of the increase during 1939 place in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri and in vStates east of the Mississippi River. In the 
last-named area, numbers in early 1940 will be the largest on record. 

Even if cattle slaughter in 1940 should be no smaller than in 1939, ^ further 
increase in cattle numbers is likely to take place, particularly in the Western 
vStates if feed conditions in that area show any marked improvement over the 
relatively poor conditions that prevailed in 1939. With a reduction in slaugh- 
ter, the increase in cattle numbers probably would be marked, and although 
numbers on January i, 1941 would still be below the peak of 1934 they would 
probably be among the five largest on record. 

With cattle numbers at present levels, a total yearly slaughter of 
25,000,000 head of cattle and calves can take place without reducing cattle 
numbers. Such a slaughter is much above the average of the 15 years 1920 
to 1934. 

Sheep and Lambs. — Indications in November were that the number of 
lambs fed in the Corn Belt in the 1939-40 feeding season will be materially larger 
than in the 1938-39 season. The increase in the Corn Belt, however, will be 
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partly offset by some reduction in the number fed in the Western vStates. In 
the Corn Belt area east of the Missouri River, abundant supplies will be an im- 
portant factor in the increase in lamb feeding. Feed production in the western 
region was considerably less in i()3() than in 193^. 

The number of stock sheep on January i in the United States ha^ changed 
relative!}' little during the last nine years. The difference between the liigh and 
low years during this period has been only about 2,000,000 head or less tlian 
5 per cent. The high year was 1934 and the low year was iQ3b. vSince ig3(), 
numbers increased until on January i, 1939 were back to the i()34 

})eak. 

No large increase in the total number of sheet) is expected during the next 
few years. The trend in the Western sheep States, exclusive of Texas, is more 
likely to be d<)wnward than upward in tlie next few years. Some increase in 
numbers is probable in Montana and vSoutli Dakota and a moderate increase is 
expected in Texas. Numbers in the native sheep vStates may also increase mod- 
erately during the next few years, es])ecially in districts wdiere the acreage ot 
pasture and lia\ land is expanding, but an increa.se of more than one ])ei cent, 
a \ear for the next few >ears seems hardly probable. 

- Owung to the marked increases in the spring and fall pig cro])s of 
!())() over those of J()3N, the number of hogs to be slaughtered in tlie ])iesent 
maiketing year. October i()3(pSe})tember Kjjo, will be about 20 per cent, greater 
tlian in the ])receding year and a little larger than the ])re-dr()Ught average (i() 2 ()- 
expected that the combined s])ring and fall crons of I93() wa)nld 
total about 83 million head which would be one of the live largest croj)s on 
record. 

Owdng to the favourable fe‘ed ])osition, a further increase in the number 
ol pigs raised is ex])ected in i()4o though tliis increase will not l)e as large as 
that of i()39. 

The I93() pig crop was as large as, or larger than, the pre-drought aver- 
age in all regions, excc])t in the aiea of the Corn Belt wTst of the Missouri River. 
I'eed-crop production is again short in this area, and only a moderate increase 
in number of ])igs raised theie can be expected in 1940. In most other areas 
also, it seems ])robable that only a moderate inciease in hog production will 
occur in 1940, as production in these areas is already at a rclati\'ely high le\’el. 


THE AUSTRAJLIAN WOOL CLIP OF 1939-40 


Unofficial reports from New South Wales state that sheep are yielding more 
wool than expected and both the fleece weights and the number of sheep being 
shorn are considerably greater than last season. The estimate for the Australian 
clip as a whole, of 3,096,500 bales (approximately 929,000,000 lb.), made in 
June last by the National Council of Wool Selling Brokers, is now expected by 
the same body to be exceeded by some 275,000 bales (82,000,000 lb.), making 
the record total of 3,371,^00 bales (approximately 1,011,000,000 lb). 


4. ~ St. J In^l. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Hungary. At the middle of January, the condition of livestock was on the whole 
satisfactory. 

Ireland Milk production in December was up to seasonal levels. 

Netherlands. In Groningen, Gelderland, North Holland and South Holland milk 
production in November was about the same as in November 1038. In Friesland and 
Drente it was 6 per cent, higher, in Overijsel 10 per cent, higher and in Zealand 7 5 
per cent higher, and in North Brabant 2 per cent higher In Utrecht it was slightly 
lower 

Switzerland: Unfavourable weather conditions and the mobilization of many 
agricultural labourers have caused [considerable diflficulty in tending livestock, with 
the consequence that there has been a sharp decline in milk deliveries during the 
lavSt few months, accentuated by the foot and mouth disease epidemic Deliver- 
ies in September were 3.6 per cent, le.ss, in October 82 per cent, less and in Novem- 
ber 19.8 per cent, less than in the corresponding months of 1938. The decline for 
November is particularly marked and appears to be due, apart from the causes men- 
tioned above, also to the exceptionally early appearance of snow and the poor qual- 
ity of the hay. It should however be noted that milk deliveries in November 1(^38 
were 10 per cent, higher than those of November 1937, which in turn were 6 9 per 
cent, higher than in November 1936. The calving period was also changed, appar- 
ently owing to the ravages of epizootis the previous winter, the number of cows 
recently in calf was small in November, and this factor may have influenced milk 
yields. It is forecast that milk production will improve during the next few months. 

Argentina: The condition of .stock in December continued good. 
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Production of Fresh Cocoons. 


COUNTRIES 

QUANTITIBS of EGOsS prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of fresh cocoons 

1939 

1938 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 

% 1939 

1939 

1938 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 

% 1939 

1938 

m 100 

Average 

« 100 

1938 

— 100 

Average 

■« 100 

000 oz. 


000 lb. 


Bulgaria 



38 

28 



I) 5,071 

4,803 

3,189 

105,6 

159.0 

France 



1 ) 

15 




1,320 

1,717 



Greece 



78 

61 




7,496 

5,797 



Italy 



343 

439 



5 ) 62,604 

44,070 

63,969 



Yugoslavia .... 



14 

20 




1,059 

1.207 



U. S. S. R 


- 


- 

- 

- 


51,368 

39,130 



Cyprus 


2 

2 

2 

94.4' 

131.3 

280 

331 

295 

84.6 

95.1 


is) 

206 

20 ^ 

232 

101 . 8 ! 

88 ,e 

31,366 

36,950 

33,705 

84.9 

93.1 


(0 

T - 

141 

142 




21,072; 

17,706 



- 

(*) 

2,069 

2,069 

2,536 

ioo.o 

81.6 

369,733 

337,8321 

379,441 

‘ 169.4 

“ 97.4 

japan 

it) 

2,502 

2,450 

2,987 

102.1 

83i 

339,690 

284,339 

346,806 

119.5 

97.9 

Syria and Lebanon. 



34 

38 



X) 4,409 

3,318 

2,818 

132.9 

156.5 


{s) Spring cocoons — (<) Summer-autumn cocoons. (i) Unofficial data. 



TRADE 


WHEAT 


51 s 


TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria .... 
Hungary .... 
Uthuania . . . 
Poland -Danzig . . 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
U. S. S. R. . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile 

Uruguay 

India: by sea . . 

,, : by land . . 

Iraq 

Iran 

Manchukuo . 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Egvpt .... 
French Morocco . 
Tunisia .... 
Australia .... 


'mporting Countries: 

Jermany (7) (8) 
Austria (7) . . 
Belgo-Ivuxemb. U.E 
Bohemia-Moravia 
(Protectorate) (9) 
Denmark 
Spain 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Latvia 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

United Kingdom 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Brazil. . 

Colombia 
Peru . . 

Burma . 

Ceylon. . 

China . 

Chosen . 

Taiwan . 

Indochina 
Japan . 

British Malaya 
Palestine. . . 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand 

Toteli 


1 November 

Four months (August i-November 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

1 Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 1 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1935^-39 

1938-39 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental => 100 lb.). 



672 

0 

0 

0 


1.288 

0 


0 

0 

2,097 

0 

2,536 

936 

0 

0 


11.572 

7.499 


0 

0! 

16,316 

0 

87 


0 

(3) 

0 

139 

(3) 

0 

0 

590 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 



191 



65 i 

734 

65 

3,514 

4,538 

0 

0 


7,242 

10,028 


0 

0 

27.571 

0 

618 

230 

0 

0 


3.120 

2,263 


0 

0 

3,233 

0 


2,131 


0 



17.407 



0 ' 

(6) 18.913 

(6) 0 

1^381 

13,022 


31 


38.038 

39.099 



475 i 

87.746 

935 

871 

2,936 

618 

537 


6,952 

12,828 


2,204 

1,833 

46.050 

6,134 

9,897 

2,096 

— 

— 


36.016 

9,869 


— 

— 1 

69.975 

— 


0 


0 

(3) 

1 

0 

(3) 

0 

3 ' 

0 

4 


20 


0 

(I) 

746 

285 

(I) 

0 

2 1 

2.232 

9 

9 

11 

172 

332 


84 

1,901 


233 

1,280 

1,984 

4,421 


41 


11 



179 



56 1 

421 

132 


40 


0 



378 



01 

621 

0 


0 


•0 

(2) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

2 

4 1 

0 

16 


41 


29 

(3) 

2 

80 

(3) 

0 

178 1 

813 

197 

0 

200 

— 

— 


51 

553 


— 

— 

1,098 

— 


162 


115 



483 



478 

(4) 1.346 

(4) 943 


0 


0 

(1) 

1 

1 

(I) 

9 

O' 

1 

60 


190 


0 



1,236 



0 

(4) 2.460 

(4) 1 


91 


0 

( 2 ) 

48 

284 

(3) 

5 

6 ' 

2,273 

88 


1,122 

.. 

0 

(I) 

3.549 

8,379 

(r) 

0 

0 

36,429 

0 

\ 

/ 0 


/ 3.472 

\ 



\ 


j 12.815 ! 

1 

2.002 

f 

1 0 

) ••• 

1 778 

i 


1 2 

i 


( 1.369 1 

(■>) 3 

(5) 3.064 


254 


2,902 

(I) 

126 

541 

(i) 

6,339 

9,667 

2,219 

24,891 


4 


0 



4 



390 

498 

517 

0 

0 

211 

347 


29 

yi 


890 

1,141 

40 

2.364 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

( 3 ' 

0 

11 

0 

1 ^ li 


0 


76 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

20 

426 

0 

I 668 


602 , 


823 


622 



3,376 

8.347 

1 9.875 

0 

0 

547 

398 

1 

0 

0 


2,626 

2,211 i 

0 

, 7.740 


0 


729 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

621 

3,219 1 

0 j 

1 10,084 


0 


286 


26 


i.793 1 

85 1 

! 10,112 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

b ) 

0 

110 

0 1 

29S 

0 

0 

' ’ 457 1 

306 

0 

0 

1.973 

1.494 1 

0 1 

4,002 

0 

1 

1.343 ! 

1.288 


2 

14 


4,983 

5,704 1, 

21 1 

15,623 


0 


22 

( 1 ) 

0 

0 

(I) 

52 

504 

0 i 

1,293 


67 

1 


10.642 

( 3 ) 

52 

705 

(3) 12.165 

42,079 ' 

1.447 ' 

130,242 


1 ... 1 

266 

(2) 

2 

5 

( 3 ) 

230 

608 ' 

189 

1,169 

0 

0 

’ 1,290 1 

816 


0 

0 


4.344 

3 852 1 

0 

10,260 




1,877 


_ 

— 

( 2 ) 

1,341 

7.505 1 

— 

23,148 


_ 


24 


_ 

_ 

131 

— 

(4) 455 


0 


259 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 

644 

903 

0 

2,625 

3 

I 

4 

2 

5 

1 


28 

33 

7 

68 



12 

12 


— 

— 


32 

31 

— 

91 

31 

15 

67 

0 


143 

99 


700 

0 

511 

9,597 


0 


0 

h 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

22 

0 

86 

L- 



0 

_ 

— 

U ) 

3 

0 

— 

14 


0 


0 

r 

0 

0 

fr) 

1 

2 

0 

7 




31 

— 


(2) 

78 

179 

__ 

1 679 


0 


1 

(2) 

1 

1 

(2) 

4 

5 

4 

1 16 

0 

0 

'”146 

97 

0 

0 ' 


231 

241 1 

0 

1,681 


0 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 i 

\ i ) 

103 

1.022 

0 

1.030 

... 

0 


38 


0 

0 

(3) 

207 

321 

0 

2,006 

- 

28,839 

- 

26,548 

!_ 

- 

115,139 


- 

105,544 

336,275 

307,722 


(i) Up to October 31. ■— (2) Up to September 30. — (3) Up to August 31. — (4) Up to June 30. — (';) Up to March 31. 

^6) Up to December 31, — (7) Prom Janukry 1,1938 to March 31, 1939. excluding trade between Germany and Austria. 

’8) Asfrom April 1, 1939 the data refer to the tenitory of the former Reich. Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; they do 
ot include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemla-Moravia. ~ (9) Up to March 15, 1939 the data 
efer to Csecho* 81 ovakia« 


TRADE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


52 s 


COUNTRIES 

November 

1 I 

OTJR MONTHS (August i-November 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1 1938 

1939 

1 1938 


1939 

1938 

[_ 

1939 

1 1938 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand centals 

(I 

cental 

= 100 lb.). 


Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) (7) . 


0 


0 



1 



0 

579 

6 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 


0 

0 

3 

0 

^Spain 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

France 


183 


65 



599 



313 

4,246 

859 

Hungary 

234 

172 

0 

0 


506 

260 


0 

0 

1.027 

0 

Italy 


82 


4 



640 



242 

1.780 

287 

Latvia 


0 


0 

,(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•Lithuania .... 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

11 

(3) 

0 

0 

30 

0 

Poland - Danzig . . 

_ 

84 

— 

0 



322 



0 

846 

0 

Romania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

6 

i 

0 

0 


17 

19 


0 

0 

32 

0 

U. S. S. R 


88 


0 



644 



15 

(6) 712 

(6) 15 

Canada 

1.123 

937 


15 


3.553 

3,161 



60 

9 024 

145 

tfnited States . . . 

1,135 

844 

2 

15 


4.932 

3,458 


93 

75 

14,057 

160 

Argentina .... 

237 

185 

— 

— 


767 

656 


-- 


2.048 

_ 

Uruguay . . 


75 


0 

(I) 

122 

160 

(1) 

0 

1 0 

385 

0 

Chosen , . 


70 


0 

(2) 

60 

238 

(2) 

0 

1 0 

523 

0 

India: by sea ... 

145 

108 

0 

0 


518 

482 


1 

1 I 

1,172 

4 

Iraq 


19 


0 



64 



0 

153 

0 

Iran 


0 


0 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 


780 


0 

(2) 

1.340 

2.397 

(2) 

16 

0 

4.594 

0 

Turkey 

0 

7 

— 

— 


1 

18 


— 

— 

75 


Algeria 

f • 

55 


15 



198 



64 

(0 455 

(4) 114 

French Morocco . . 


0 


0 



0 



0 

(t) 0 

(4) 0 

Tunisia 


33 


3 

(2) 

26 

130 

(2) 

0 

49 

384 

119 

Australia 


863 


0 

(I) 

3,338 

4,672 

(I) 

0 

0 

14.767 

0 

Importing Countries: 













Germany (8) (g) . . 

1 



/ 0 

1 


/ 4 

1 


i 29 

174 

I.I13 

Austria (8) ... 

/ ••• 

1 0 

) ••• 

1 47 

i 


1 1 

j 


1 50 

N 2 

(5) 268 

Bclgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


4 


3 

(i) 

13 

31 

(I) 

39 

7 

95 

40 

Denmark 

1 

2 

6 

64 


19 

11 


92 

219 

33 

540 

Estonia 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland 


0 


32 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

48 

261 

0 

501 

Greece 

0 

0 

2 

5 


0 

0 


10 

12 

0 

43 

Ireland 


0 


II 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

5 

43 

0 

121 

Norway 

0 

0 

95 

177 


1 

3 


249 

389 

6 

820 

Netherlands . . , 

0 

0 

301 

149 


4 

2 


602 

477 

5 

1.829 

Portugal 


0 


4 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

9 

17 

0 

38 

United Kingdom . . 


278 


854 

(3) 

197 

997 

(3) 

531 

2.886 

2,269 

8,883 

Sweden 


0 


1 

(2) 

4 

2 

(2) 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Haiti 

— 

— 


15 



_ 

(2) 

34 

52 


177 

Brazil 

— 

— 


148 


— 

— 

(2) 

53 

395 


821 

Chile 


0 


21 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

16 

34 

2 

93 

Colombia 

— 

— 


2 


— 




7 


(4) 24 

Peru 


0 


2 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

6 

15 

0 

42 

Burma 

0 

0 

‘”87 

47 


0 

0 


260 

216 

1 

865 

Ceylon 

— 

— • 

62 

41 


— 

— 


197 

140 


366 

China 

98 

32 

166 

551 


452 

32 


2.829 

2,118 

1,176 

7,108 

Formosa 


0 


0 

(2) 

2 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Netherlands Indies: 













Java and Madura 

— 

— 


114 



— 

(I) 

294 

415 



1.271 

Outer Provinces . 

__ 

— 


69 




— 

(1) 

261 

250 



746 

Indochina .... 


0 

3 

64 

(1) 

0 

0 


lOI 

198 

4 

719 

British Malaya. . . 


12 


115 

[ 2 ) 

27 

47 

(2) 

255 

488 

134 

1.535 

Manchukuo .... 


0 


493 

[ 3 ) 

0 

0 

(3) 

1.184 

2.224 

0 

5,592 

Palestine 

*“ 0 

0 

”‘91 

38 


0 

0 


171 

136 

0 

415 

Syria and Lebanon . 


0 


II 

(3) 

14 

15 1 

(3) 

6 

28 

126 

III 

«gypt 


0 


4 

(I) 

1 

0 

(1) 

12 

14 

0 

46 

Union of South Africa 


0 


1 li 

(I) 

2 

1 

(I) 

3 

3 

2 

9 

New Zealand . . . 


0 


0 

(2) 

0 

0 1 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals . . . 

- 

4,914 

1 

- 

3,200 



19,278 


- 

11,944 

60,939 

35,854 


(I) Up to October 31. — (2) Up to September 30 - (3) Up to AuRU3t 31 — (4) Up to June 30. — (5) Up to March 31. — 
(6) Up to December 31. — (7) Up to March 15, 1939 the data refer to Czecho-Slovakia. -- (8) From' January i, 1038 to 
March 31, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (9) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the 
fprmer Reich, Ostmark, the Snd^tenland and Memel; they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of 
BOheniia*Moravia. 



TRADE 


TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


November 

Four months (August i-November 30) 

Net Exports • 

Net Imports •• 

Net Export.s ♦ 

Net Imports •• 

1939 1 1938 

1939 1 1938 

1939 1 1938 

1939 1 1938 


Twelve uonxes 

August i-July 3t) 


Total Wheat and Flour f. 


Thousand centals (i 


Germany (7) (8) . . 

Austria (7) ... 
Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 
Bohemia- Moravia: 
(Protectorate) (9) . 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 
Poland-Danzig . . . 

Portugal 

Romania 

United Kingdom . 

Sweden 

Switzerland (10) . , 
Yugoslavia .... 

Totals Europe . . 


U S S. R 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia ... 

Peru ... 

Uruguay 

Burma 

Cevlon 

China 

Chosen 

Taiwan 

India: by sea . . . 

„ : by land . . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 

Indochina 

Iraq 

Iran 

Japan 

British Malaya. . . 
Manchukuo .... 

Palestine 

Svna and Lebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Egypt 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia 

Union of South Africa 

Au'-tralia 

Zealand. . . . 

Totals . . . 



i - 

1 

1 3.472 ) 


( 

— 1 

1 


/ 12,847 

— 

1 - 

1 

1 840 / 


1 

— 

f 

... 

1 1.432 

- { 



2,647 

- 


— 

(I) 

6,246 

9.093 


4 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


... 

385 

746 

0 

— 

— 

1,291 


3 



_ 1 

2,1§1 

- 

227 

429 

— 


— 


960 

1,381 

— 

_ 


0 

_ 


__ 

(3) 

0 

II 

_ 

— 


118 

— 


— 

(3) 

86 

774 

— 

— 


65 

— 


— 



2.373 

2,988 

— 

■ ‘ 550 

405 

— 


_ 


’2.639 

2,227 

— 

1.166 

— 

— 

12,246 


7,847 



— 

17.685 

_ 


744 

— 


— 

3) 

627 

3,276 

_ 

~ 


181 

— 


— 



1,235 

_ 



0 

— 


_ 1 

(1) 

0 

no 

— 

87 

_ 

- (3) 

0 


153 



— 

630 

— 

584 

542 

_ 


— 


2.303 

2,009 

— 

— 

1.744 

1.485 

_ 


— 


5.780 

6,324 

_ 

112 

— 

_ 

— 


555 


— 

— 

1,797 

— 


28 



— 1 

(I) 

64 

526 

— 

4.541 

— 

— 

7,242 


10.028 1 


— 

— 

27,571 

__ 


11.343 



_ 

(3) 12.559 

43.893 

— 



265 

_ 


— 

(2) 

224 

604 

— 

_ 

i 290 

816 

— 




4.344 

3.8S2 

— 

231 

— 

- 

3.142 


2,289 


— 

— 

3,276 

6,141 

_ 

23380 



20 m 


- 

92332 

56,794 

2.249 







18.245 




_ 

(6) 19,842 

14.220 

— 

— 

42,776 


42.759 


— 

— 

98,650 

3.504 

— 

— 

11 200 


15.502 


— 

— 

D8.443 

— 


20 

— 


— 

(2) 

45 

70 

— 

2.342 

— 

— 

37.038 


10,744 1 


— 


12, m 

_ 


2.075 

_ 



(2) 

1.411 

8 031 

— 

_ 


1 28 

_ , 


— 

(-) 

20 

49 

— 

__ 


26 

_ 1 


_ 1 



141 

~ 1 

_ 


262 

“ 


1 

(2) 

* ‘ 672 

922 

— 

120 

'-1 

~ (1) 

909 


491 j 


— 

— 

2,736 

_ 

i 116 

63 1 

— 


— j 


368 

319 

— 

_ 

95 

66 

— 


_ 1 


294 

217 

■— 

— 

127 

677 

— 


_ 1 


3.728 

2,683 

— 

93 

__ 

(2) 

80 


295 


— 

1 — 

612 

_ 


0 

__ 

1 


(2) 

0 

, 0 


_ 

— 

177 

540 


1.263 1 


— 

— 

— 

30 

- 

- 



123 


— 

— 

(4) 289 




151 

_ 


_ 1 

(I) 

392 

553 

_ 

_ 


92 

— 


1 

(I) 

151 

334 

— 

_ 


85 

— 


_ 

(0 

131 

266 


65 

-I 

— 



463 



— 

825 



0 

— 


_ 

(2) 

0 

0 

— 

1,010 

-1 

- (2) 

1687 


3 017 


— ■ 

— 

5,445 

_ 


138 

~ 



(2) 

306 

592 

1 — 

_ 


659 

— 


— 

(3) 

1 580 

2,969 


„ 

267 

149 

— 




459 

422 


_ 

_ 

3 ( 3 ) 

13 


— 


— 

116 

636 

210 



52 


577 


— 

— 

1,198 

lOI 

_ 

— 



183 


— 

— 

{4} 858 




_ 


— 

(I) 

24 

17 

119 

189 


— 



1235 


— 

— 

(4) 2,459 

131 

— 

“ (2) 

76 


386 


— - 

_ 

2.537 

_ 


2 

— 


— 

(I) 

104 

1.025 

— 

2.272 

u. 

- (I) 

8.000 


14.609 


— 

— 

1 56,118 

— 


38 

— 


— 

(2) 

207 

321 

- 

32,677 

- 

28,096 

- 


130,767 


- 

111,399 

1 

380,266 


* Excess of exports over imports. — ** Excess of imports over exports. 

f Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient; 1,000 centals of flour « t, 333 -'it 3 centals of gram. , 

(1) Up to October 31, — {2) Up to September 30. — (3) Up to August 3r. — (4I Up to June 30 - (s) 

(6) Up to December 31. — (7) From January i.iqsS to March 3T, 19^9, excluding trade between ^ and Austaa. 

As from April 1, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich. Ostmark, the Siuktenland ard Mcmel, they do not 
‘ uclude trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia Moravia. -* (9) Up to March 15, 1039 the data refer to Czecho- 
slovakia. — (10) Wheat only. 



trade 


RYE 


54 S 


COUNTRIES 

N 0 VKMB£R 

Pour months (August i -November 30 ) 

1 TWBLVB MONTHS 

1 (August z-Jttly AX) 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

iBfPORTS 

1939 

I 1938 

1939 

193* 

2939 

1938 


1939 

1 1938 

1938-39 

1938-39 

' 

£xport*nf Countries. 



Bye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

■■ 100 lb.). 



fitilgatia 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Sungary 

58 

10 

0 

0 


210 

148 


0 

0 

309 

0 

l#atvia 

... 

0 

... 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

142 

0 

ythuania .... 

... 

200 


0 

(3) 

0 

608 

( 3 ) 

0 

1 

1,383 

1 

Poland.Danzlg . . 

- 

554 

- 

0 



1,005 


- 

0 

8,272 

0 

Romania .... 

87 

11 

0 

0 


507 

30 


0 

0 

640 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

U.S.S.R .... 

... 

536 


0 



2,635 



0 

(6) 3 424 

(b) 0 

Canada 

619 

142 


0 


1.241 

469 



0 

984 

0 

United States . . . 

0 

II 

0 

0 


0 

374 


0 

0 

374 

0 

Argentina .... 

593 

7 

- 

- 


1,461 

40 


- 

- 

2.064 


Turkey . 

0 

0 


- 


26 

3 


- 

- 

177 

- 

Algeria 

... 

I 

... 

0 



10 



0 

(4) 36 

(4) 0 

Importing Countries 













Xkrmany (7) ( 8 ) . . 





! 


1 ' 

1 


( 409 

45 

3,218 

Austria ( 7 ) . 

i •• 

i 0 

! - 


) 


I 2 

1 


I 92 

(5) 3 

(5) 110 

lBelgo>I<uzemb E U 


8 


506 

(I) 

0 

10 

(I) 

771 

1,757 

32 

6.863 

Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) ( 9 ) , 


0 


0 



0 



524 

no 

532 

Denmark 

0 

0 

123 

227 


0 

1 


658 

675 ' 

1 

2061 

Estonia 


0 


0 

(3) 

29 

120 

(3) 

0 

iiol 

218 

182 

Finland 

... 

0 


2 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

24 

240 

0 

329 

France 


0 


1 



0 



9 

0 

32 

Greece . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy 


0 


152 



0 



207 

0 

1.379 

Norway 

0 

0 

486 

169 


0 

0 


1,250 

1,087 

0 

2734 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

141 

32 

14 


1 

354 


193 

265 

976 

1,649 

United Kingdom 

... 

0 


27 



2 



62 

2 

113 

Sweden 


0 

... 

12 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

8 

61 

1 

99 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

9 

45 


0 

0 


58 

182 

0 

289 

Palestine 

- 

- 

90 

20 


- 

- 


130 

58 

- 

188 

Totals . . . 

- 

1,613 

- 

1,419 


- 

5,813 


- 

5,747 

19,193 

19,779 


(i) up to October 31 — {2) Up to September 30 — {3) Up to August 31 — (4) Up to June 30 — (5) Up to March 31. — 
(6) Up to December 31 — ( 7 ) From January i, 1938 to March 31, igw, excluding trade between Germany and Austria —(8) As 
Irom April z, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Sekh, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; they tb not 
include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. (9) Up to March 15, 1939 the data refer 
to Czecho-Slovakia. 



TRADE — BARLEY 


35 S 


COUNTRIES 


November 


Four months (August i-November 30) 

Exports 

Imports 

EXPORTS 

Imports 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 1 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. — Thousand centals (1 centals 100 lb ). 

Bohemla-Moravla 











(Protector.) ( 7 ) . . 


248 


0 



401 



0 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

Denmark 

11 

421 

0 

0 


239 

1,017 


12 

9 

Spain 

— 

- 

— 

— 


— 

- 


— 

- 

Hungary 

54 

22 

0 

0 


80 

32 


0 

0 

Latvia 


0 


0 

(3) 

« 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

Lithuania 


61 


0 

(3) 

0 

74 

(.) 

0 

0 

Poland - Danzig . . 

- 

503 

- 

0 



1,369 


- 

0 

Romania 

87 

224 

0 

0 


2.220 

2,093 1 

0 

0 

Sweden 


0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 1 ( 2 ) 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

2 

0 


3 

0 


9 

8 

U. S. S. R 


799 


0 



7 035 



0^ 

Canada 

1,490 

1,635 


0 


3,842 

4,508 



1 

United States . . . 

5 

349 

0 

0 


1,090 

3.434 


121 

0 

Argentina .... 

301 

84 

- 



884 

228 


- 

- 

Chile 


6 

_ 

— 

( 2 ) 

53 

281 


— 

— 

India: by sea . 

0 

1 

15 

5 


2 

33 


125 

19 

Iraq 


254 


0 



1.398 



0 

Iran 


0 

... 

0 

( 2 ) 

33 

22 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

Manchukuo .... 


0 

— 

— 



1 


— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 


71 

... 

0 

( 3 ) 

123 

397 

(3) 

0 

1 

Turkey 

0 

122 


- 


156 

1,309 


- 

- 

Algeria 


1 


16 



156 



20 

Egypt 


0 


2 

(I) 

0 

62 

(I) 

» 

4 ‘ 

French Morocco . . 


19 


0 



448 



0 

Union of South Afr 


0 


0 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 ' 

Australia 


2 


0 

(I) 

245 

71 

(I) 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: 

i 










Germany (8) ( 0 ) . . 

1 

( ® 


( 1.257 

1 



1 


/ 3,514 

Austria (8). . . . 

/ • ■ 

1 0 

/ ' 

\ 169 

/ 


( 0 

/ 


1 355 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


15 


814 

(i) 

2 

107 

(0 

1,384 

4,187 

Estonia 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

4 

Finland .... 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

France 


2 


102 



4 



625 

Greece 

0 

0 

14 

76 


0 

0 


35 

96 

Ireland 


0 


2 

(3) 

0 ^ 

0 

(,i 

0 

61 

Italv 


2 


77 


* * 1 

8 



133 

Norway 

0 

0 

104 

40 


0 1 

0 


222 

155 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

76 

132 

200 


2 ' 

412 


912 

2,114 

United Kingdom . . 


0 


2.283 

(3) 

0 ' 

2 

(3) 

1,401 

10,515 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

534 

193 


0 

0 


1 289 

1.351 

Burma .... 

~ 

- 

0 

0 


: 

- 

1 

2 

2 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

1 

2 



— 


3 

5 

Chosen 


0 


0 

(2) 

0 

0 

(i 

0 

0 

Indochina .... 


0 


0 

(I) 

0 

0 

(i^ 

0 

0 

Japan 


- 


0 


~ 1 

“ 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

Palestine 

0 

0 

0 

11 


0 ! 

6 


19 

126 

Tunisia 


1 


1 

(2) 

218 1 

2 

( 2 ) 

4 

122 

New Zealand . . . 


0 

... 

2 

(2) 

0 1 

0 

( 2 ) 

53 

8 

Totals . . . 

- i 

4,918 

- 

5,254 


- i 

1 

24910 

t 

! 

- 

23,435 


Twelve months 
(August i-Juiy 31) 


Exports 


1938*39 


1938*39 


1.260 
0 

3,002 

107 
97 
318 
5,846 
4,195 
2 
1 

'(6) 7,039 
7,919 
5,041 
4,644 
1.076 
39 
4.573 
97 
5 

1,019 
2,740 
254 
68 

(4) 1649 
I 

1.545 


( 6 ) 


60 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

I 

237 


79 
0 
0 

17 

1 ( 4 ) 199 

19 

(4) 0 

0 
0 


(5) 


1 

0 

217 

0 

0 

oi 

0 I 
34 I 

0 i 

848 I 

V 

0 I 


0 

0 

6 

220 

0 


9,208 
(5) 713 

10.406 

4 

0 

1,545 

344 

518 

967 

415 

4,855 

21,213 

3,448 

4 

II 

2 

I 

0 

304 

140 

197 


53,929 54,949 


(1) Up to October 31. — (2) Up to September 30. — (3) Up to August 31* — (4) Up to June p) (s) Up to ’March 31 ~ 
(*') Up to December 31. — (7) Up to March 15. 1939, the data refer to Czecho-Slovakia - (^) From January i, 1938 to 
'larch 31, 1939, excluding trade betweeu Germany and Austria — ( 9 ) As from April r, 1939 t6e data refer to the teriitory 
of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; they do not Include trade Oetween these territories and the Protectorate 
jf Bohemla-Moravla. 



TRADE — OATS 


56 S 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Bohemia-Moravia 
(Protectorate) (7) 
Bulgaria . . . 
Hungary . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Poland -Danzig 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 

U, S. S R. . . 
Canada . . . 
United States . 
Argentina . . 
Chile .... 
Chosen .... 
India: by sea . 
Turkey .... 
French Morocco 
Tunisia . . . 
Union of South Aft 
Australia . . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 

Germany (8) {9) 
Austria (8) . 
Belgo-Luzemb. E. 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 
Prance . 

Greece , 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Latvia . 

Norway 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 

Peru 

Ceylon .... 
Indochina 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon, 
Algeria 
Egypt. 


Totals 


Exports 


1938 


0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

2 

384 

423 

257 

24 

0 

2 

12 

44 

3 

0 

2 

0 


1,252 


1938 


Four months (August i-Novcmber 30) 


Exports 


1939 


1938 


1939 


1938 


Twelve months 
(A ugust r-July 31) 


Exports 


1938-39 


1938-39 


Oats. — Thousand centals (1 cental » 100 lb). 


278 


359 

0 


316 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 


0 

0 

28 

290 

2 

179 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

1,032 


3) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.457 

13 

2.501 

146 

0 

5 

6 

56 

3 

25 

0 


(3) 


(i) 0 

(3) 1 


10 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1.041 

1.042 
1,565 

146 

0 

10 

127 

284 

56 

1 

13 

0 


2 

5 

4,505 


(3) 


688 


(3) 


(3) 


31 

0 

0 

3 

165 

0 

0 

4 

4f8 

164 

19 

1,144 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 


972 

201 

91 

94 

0 

20 

115 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

354 

743 

26 

1,131 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2 

324 

0 

4,880 




582 

0 

0 

604 

577 

0 

0 

14 

3,265 

1,193 

5.957 

1,119 

1 

a 

231 

|(4) 486 

187 
5 
41 


1 

0 

I 

184 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

5 

238 

0 

379 

27 

47 

0 


(fi) 


1 ( 4 ) 


3 
15 

15,203 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,134 

427 

0 

0 


( 4 ) 


1,725 
(5) 620 
655 
101 
3 

20 
307 
0 
0 
153 
1 

2 

1.221 
2,073 
40 
4.977 
26 
17 
0 
0 
2 

467 
1 

13.984 


( 4 ) 


(i) Up to October 31 . — ( 2 ) Up to September 30 — ( 3 ) Up to August 31 . — ( 4 ) Up to June 30 , - ( 5 ) Up to March 3J- 
— (61 Up to December 31 . — (7) Up to March 15 1939 , the data refer to Czecho-Slovakia. — ( 8 ) From January *.1938 to 
March si 1939 , excluding trade between Germany and Austria - ( 9 ) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to t^e territory 
of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel, they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate 
of Bohemia-Moravia. 



TRADE — MAIZE 


57 S 



November | 

Twelve months (November i-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(Nov, i-Oct. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 


1939 1938 

1939 I 1938 

1938 39 1 1937*38 j 1938-39 1937-38 

1937-38 

1937*38 


Exporting Counirtf 



Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 



Bulgaria .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


22 

1.394 


0 


_ 

_ 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1,038 

4,223 


0 

22b 

— 

— 

Romania .... 

384 

1,127 

0 

0 


12.014 

2,834 1 

0 

o' 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2 

101 

0 

0 


2.334 

13,850 


0 

0 

— 

— 

U. S. S R. ... 


308 


0 

(6) 

836 

0 

(t>) 

0 ! 0 

— 


United States . . . 

674 

3,361 

37 

20 


19,673 

80,298 


253 

365 

— 

- 

Haiti 


0 

— 

— 

(I) 

5 

5 


— 

— 

_ 

— 

Dominican Republic. 


31 

— 

— 


340 

264 


— 

— 

— 


Argentina . 

3.816 

7,119 


— 


74.796 

66,135 


1 

— 

— 

— 

Rraril 


126 

— 

— 

(I) 

1.579 1 2.677 


_ 

- 

— 

— 

Burma 

2 

3 

— 

— 


397 

276 


— 


— 

— 

China 

0 

15 

— 

— 


26 

0 


— 

— 


— 

India: bv sea . . . 

0 

0 

— 

— 


1 

2 


— 

— 

-- 

— 

Netherlands Indies; 













Java and Madura 

4 

9 

— 

— 


1.353 

1,209 


_ 

- 

— 

_ 

Outer Provinces 


43 

— 

— 


813 

1.023 


— 


— ■ 

— ' 

Indochina .... 

i.5M 

1.543 

— 

— 


10.037 

12.554 


— 

— j 

— 

— 

Iraq 

... 

0 


— 

(1) 

2 

20 


_ 

- I 

- 

— 

Mancliukuo . 


375 

_ 

— 

( 2 ) 

6.134 

5.146 


~ 


- 

— 

.Svria and Lebanon. 


1 

... 

0 

( 2 ) 

76 

18 

(2) 

9 

I i 


— 

Egypt 


1 


0 


2 

7 


1 

114 1 


— 

Madagascar . . . 


8 


0 

(3) 

627 

M80 

(3) 

0 

0 ' 


— 

Trench Morocco . . 


0 


0 

(4) 

46 

0 

(t) 

0 

479 ' 


— 

Union of South Afr 

i 354 

707 

... 


12.752 

6.593 


10 

9 , 



Importing Countries: 










1 



Oerraanv (7) ( 8 ) . . 



1 

/ 1.627 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

(3) 

7.531 

53,440 


- 

Austria (7) . . . 

!) “• 


... 

1 446 

(5) 

0 

. « (5) 

2,364 

6,746 

— 


Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

1 ••• 1 


... t 

1,057 


345 

639 


12,188 

14.891 1 

- 

1 

Bohcmia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) (9) . 


0 1 

1 

75 

(3) 

0 

198 1(3) 

966 

1.072 


— 

Denmark 

” 0 i 

0 1 

“212 

118 


1 

6 


2.911 

8,129 


1 — 

Spain ... 




— 


— 



— 

— 



Estonia , 


i 0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

(2) 

I 

62 

— 

1 — 

Finland ... 


0 , 


238 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

619 

i '*^97 1 

- 

1 ” 

France 


0 


1,969 

(3) 

14 

14 

(3) 

10.663 

16,785 1 

— 


Greece . . 

0 

0 ! 

0 

119 


0 

0 


1,336 

1,004 1 


— 

Ireland 


0 I 


726 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

7,908 

7.616 


— 

Italy 

1 !!! 

0 

... 

115 

(3) 

34 

2 

(3) 

1,637 

I 1.137 1 


-- 

Latvia . . 


0 


0 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

' 0 

_ 

1 — 

Norway . , . 

0 

0 

447 

188 


0 

5 


2.647 

' 3.537 1 

— 


Netherlands . , 

0 

0 

1.600 

1.681 


2 1 

8 


15.968 

1 21,060 1 

— 

— 

Poland-Danzig . . 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

1 60 

-- 


Portugal .... 


0 


208 


0 

0 


864 

1 1,223 1 


1 

United Kingdom . . 


297 


6.375 

(2) 

2.606 

2,790 

(2) 

51,766 

71.039 , 


1 

isweden ... 


1 0 


81 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

967 

, 4,166 j 

•— 

1 — 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

”356 

145 


0 

0 


2.385 

1 2.306 1 

— 

1 ““ 

Canada 

0 

0 


774 1 


3 

2 

(3) 

3.053 1 3,811 

-- 


Peru 


1 0 


0 

|(i) 

0 

I 

(I) 

0 1 3 

— 

— 

Chosen 


3 


0 

(I) 

113 

102 

(I) 

352 

22 

- 

— 

.Japan 

'll 



396 


— 

— 

(1) 

5.866 

5.451 

— 

— 

Palestine 

0 

0 

12 

16 


0 

29 


160 

127 

- 

— 

Algeria 


0 


65 

(4) 

39 

8 

(4) 

95 41 

— 

— 

Tunisia 


0 


115 

l(u 

0 

0 

(I) 

153 



— 

Australia ... 




0 


0 

158 


0 

27 



New Zealand. . . 


1 0 


0 

'(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

56 

2 



Totals . . . 

- 

15,223 

- 

16,576 


- 

203,670 

1 

- 

226,670 


- 


(i) Up to September 30. — (2) Up to August 31- — (^) Up to July 31- — iO Up to June 30. - ( 5 ) I P to _r 

(6) Up to December 31. — (7) Urom January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939 excluding tiade between (.enuany and A«stna 
(8) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the vSudetcnland and 
hot include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. — (q) Up to March 15. 1939, the data eter 
to Czecho Slovakia. * 



TRADE — RICE 


58 S 


COUNTRIBS 

November 

Eleven months (January i -November 30 ) 

TWSLVB MONTHS 
(January i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

*938 

1938 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice 

— Thousand centals (i cental =» 100 lb.). 



Spain 











... 



Italy 


286 


2 

(4) 

2,197 

2,967 

(4) 

1 

4 

3.497 

4 

United States . . . 

92 

230 

60 

37 


2 978 

2,952 


677 

538 

3,254 

581 

Brazil 


128 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 

991 

1,156 


— 

.. 

1,236 

— 

Burma 

2,836 

2,786 

2 

2 


72,269 

59 657 


24 

25 

63,090 

27 

Chosen 


III 


0 

( 2 ) 

2,138 

897 

(^) 

0 

0 

1,040 

0 

Taiwan 


3 


0 

U) 

255 

219 

(2) 

0 

0 

223 

0 

Indochina 

1,782 

1.354 


34 


32,020 

21,190 

(I) 

188 

241 

22,309 

263 

Iraq 

t ‘ - 

0 


0 

( 4 ) 

10 

88 

( 4 ) 

1 

0 

89 

0 

Iran 


0 


1 

(2) 

0 

795 

(2) 

13 

11 

795 

12 

Thailand (Siam) . . 

2.972 

2,385 

— 

— 


37.315 

30,016 


— 

— 

32,151 

— 

Egypt 


286 


0 

(1) 

1,678 

959 

(I) 

2 

201 

1.442 

202 

Madagascar . 


14 


0 

( 4 ) 

96 

233 

(4) 

0 

0 

250 

0 

Australia 


23 


' 

(I) 

279 

256 

(I) 

37 

25 

280 

27 

Importing Countnes: 













Germany i7) (8) . . 

\ 

/ 51 

\ 

/ 382 

(4) 

201 

466 

(4) 

4,161 

5.424 

503 

6,077 

Austria (7) ... 

/ ••• 

1 0 

/ 


(0) 

0 

0 

(6) 

155 

470 

0 

474 

Belgo-Uuxemb. E. U. 


19 


66 

(I) 

365 

307 

(I) 

1,446 

1,456 

328 

1,565 

Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) (9) . 


0 


28 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

(4) 

305 

913 

0 

1,052 

Denmark 

0 

2 

15 

76 


1 

2 


145 

275 

2 

308 

Estonia 


— 


1 


— 

— 

(3^ 

19 

23 

_ 

24 

Iceland 

— 

_ 


2 


— 

— 

(3) 

185 

296 

— 

297 

France 


112 


470 

(4) 

68 

324 

(4) 

7,552 

12,915 

382 

13,250 

Greece 

0 

0 

4 

58 


0 

0 


545 

577 

0 

625 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

36 

74 


0 

0 


445 

306 

0 

397 

Ireland 


0 


4 

h) 

0 

0 

(3) 

57 

64 

0 

77 

Eatvia 


0 


2 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

23 

20 

0 

22 

Lithuania .... 


0 


0 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

(3) 

7 

11 

0 

13 

Norway 

0 

0 

11 

4 


5 

0 


115 

90 

0 

100 

Netherlands . . . 

35 

134 

106 

70 


1,602 

1,846 


5,037 

3,687 

2,059 

3,800 

Poland-Danrig . . 

— 

3 

— 

0 

( 4 ) 

13 

124 

(4) 

394 

1,064 

129 

1,064 

Portugal .... 


1 


2 

(I) 

0 

1 

(I) 

73 

60 

1 

69 

Romania . . 

— 


6' 

50 


_ 

— 


348 

424 


520 

United Kingdom. . 


8 

... 1 

282 

(3) 

70 

84 

( 3 ) 

2,517 

2.815 

98 

3,013 

Sweden 


— 


15 


... 

— 

(2) 

228 

246 


263 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

"'104 

45 


0 

0 1 


642 

462 

0 

505 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

56 

67 


0 

0 


339 

408 

0 

490 

U. 8. S. R 


4 


0 



34 



681 

34 

881 

Canada 


1 


66 

(4) 

’”21 

7 

(4) 

”’606 

566 

7 

592 

Haiti 

— 

_ 


1 


— 


( 2 ) 

10 

17 

__ 

18 

Argentina 

0 

1 


155 


2 

1 

(I) 

648 

1.073 

1 

1.108 

Chile 


... 


14 


— 

— 

(2) 

183 ! 

232 

•— 

271 

Colombia .... 




13 


_ 

_ 

(5) 

210 j 

238 

_ 

260 

Peru 


0 


172 

( 2 ) 

2 

0 

( 2 ) 

339 1 

691 

0 

714 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

”’883 

701 


2 

2 1 


12,640 

11,216 

2 

11.922 

China 

3 

2 

100 1 

81 


154 1 

9 


6,194 

8,825 

10 

8,953 

India: by sea . . . 

490 

385 

2,704 

1,482 


5,995 1 

5,617 


49.460 

22.913 

6,031 

24,295 

1 : by land . . . 


40 

... 

126 

( 4 ) 

280 1 

425 

(4) 

1,247 

1,635 

469 

1.787 

Netherlands Indies: 



i 






1 




Java and Madura 

3 

29 


3 


259 1 

177 

(I) 

515 i 

89 

186 

99 

Outer Provinces , 


20 

... 

588 

(I) 

198 

168 

(1) 

4,914 

6,141 

189 

6.845 

Japan 


37 


30 

(2) 

355 

147 

(2) 

381 

398 

184 

fOO 

British Malaya . 


385 


1,363 

( 2 ) 

2,940 

4,076 

(2) 

15.436 

17,252 

4,562 

18 . 0 m 

Manchukuo . 


I 


75 

(3) 

4 

303 

( 3 ) 

1,373 

1,126 

305 

Ii27» 

Palestine 

4 

14 

‘”49 

65 


82 

101 


522 

438 

119 

495 

Syria and Lebanon . 


0 


41 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

294 

336 

1 

384 

Algeria 


0 


228 

(5) 

79 

31 

(.5) 

232 

875 

65 


French Morocco . . 


— 


16 


— 


(5) 

71 

228 

.. 


Tunisia 


0 


3 

(2) 

0 1 

1 

(2) 

9 

496 

1 


Union of South Afr. . 


0 1 


I3I 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

1.377 

1,206 

0 

U|f 

New Zealand . . . 


0 j 


2 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

59 

61 

0 

U 

Totals . . . 

- 

8,855 


7,140 


- 

135,638 


- 

109,984 

145,324 

117354 


(i) Up to October 31. — (2) Up to September 30. — (3) Up to August 31. -- (4) Up to July 31. — (5) Up to June 30. — 
(6) Up to March 31. — (7) 'From January i, 1938, to March 15, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (8) AS 
from April i, 1939 the data refer to tiie territory of the former Seich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; they do Slot 
include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. (9) Up to March 15, 1939, toe d^ta Citfor 
to Czecbo-SIovakia. 



TRADE — LINSEED 


59 S 



November 

Eleven months (January 1 November 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1938 

1938 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 



Latvia 


13 


1 

( 3 ) 

66 

57 

(3) 

24 

10 

74 

17 



11 


0 

(3) 

155 

65 

(3) 

0 

0 

125 

0 

Romania 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Argentina 

962 

2,173 

- 

- 

24,511 

24.061 


- 

- 

27.866 

- 

Uruguay 


89 

- 

- 

( 2 ) 

2,186 

1,475 


- 


1.595 

- 

China 

1 

2 

- 

- 


91 

160 


- 


160 

- 

India by sea 

298 

444 

0 

0 


5 798 

6,003 


0 

1 

6,408 

1 

f . by land . 


- 


18 


- 

- 

(4) 

143 

290 

- 

326 

Iraq 


10 


_ 

(4) 

17 

69 


- 


82 


Manchukuo 


3 

- 

- 

(3) 

61 

18 


— 

- 

18 


Egypt 


0 


0 

(I) 

2 

2 

(1) 

1 

6 

4 

6 

French Morocco 


6 


- 

(s) 

39 

122 



- 

127 

- 

Tunisia 


0 

... 

0 

( 2 ) 

2 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Zealand . . 


0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

importing Countries 













Germany (7) (8) . . 

1 


\ 

f 199 

(4) 

0 

0 

(4) 

2,417 

3,087 

0 

3,418 

Austria ( 7 ) . . . • 

/ ••• 

t 0 

J • 

1 0 

(6) 

0 


(6) 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Belgo Luiemb E U 


7 


113 

(I) 

97 

87 

(0 

1,928 

1,653 

93 

1.886 

Bohemia Moravia 
(Protectorate) { 9 ) 


0 


14 

(4) 

0 

0 

( 4 ' 

188 

364 

0 

385 

Denmark . . . 

Spain 

Estonia 

0 

0 

33 

II 


0 

' 


567 

343 


372 


0 

, , 

0 

(3) 

3 

5 

ii) 

0 

' 0 

5 

0 

Finland . . . 


0 


17 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

113 

165 1 

0 

177 

France 


0 


251 

( 4 ) 

2 

' 

( 4 ) 

2.744 

4,265 1 

2 

' 4,480 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

12 


0 

0 


71 

72 

0 

i 75 

Hungary . ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


33 

1 65 

0 

i 65 

Ireland 


0 


2 

( 3 ) 

0 

' 0 

(3) 

130 

' 128 

0 

1 139 

Italy 


0 


75 

( 4 ) 

0 

' 0 

( 4 ) 

760 

1 1,106 

0 

1,160 

Norway . . . 

0 

0 

50 

, 31 


0 

1 0 


504 

431 

i 0 

1 463 

Netherlands .... 

0 

3 

324 

1 639 


129 

1 111 

1 

6 426 

6,119 

124 

1 6,572 

Poland -Danzig . 

- 

0 

- 

1 0 

(4) 

0 

' 0 

( 4 ) 

38 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal. . 


- 


0 


- 

- 

(I) 

94 

106 


152 

United Kingdom . . 


0 


545 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

(3) 

4 477 

5,894 

0 

‘ 6,i91 

Sweden 


- 


115 


- 

- 

( 2 ) 

946 

1,032 

' - 

1 1.074 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

7 


0 1 0 


157 

190 

0 

216 

Canada 

0 

1 


6 


6 

6 

( 4 ) 

335 

394 

1 7 

399 

United States . . . 

- 


382 

877 


- 

- 


8,627 

7,778 

- 

8,604 

Burma . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

i 0 

1 0 

0 

Japan 

... 

0 

... 

6 

(2) 

0 

2 

( 2 ) 

39 

1 >77 

2 

177 

Palestine 

- 


7 

0 


- 

— 


24 


- 

14 

Algeria 


0 


0 

(5) 

0 

0 

(5) 

0 

' 1 

1 ® 

1 

Australia 


0 


104 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

458 

702 

' 0 

725 

Totals . . . 

- 

2,762 1 


3,043 


- 

32,245 



1 34,407 

36,713 

37,104 


(i) Up to October 31 — (2) Up to September 30 — (3) Up to August 31 — (4) Up to Julv 31 — ('i) Up to ]une 30 — ^ 
( 6 ) Up to March 31. — (7) ih’om January 1, 1938 to March 31, 1939 excluding trade between Geiiuan^ and Austria — (b) Aa 
from April i, 1939 the data lefer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Mcuicl, they do not in- 
clude trade between theae territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia -Moravia — (y) Up to March 15 1939 the data refer to 
Csecho-Slovakia. 



60 S TRADE — COTTON 



November 

Four months (August 1 -November 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I- July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 1 1938 

1939 1 1938 

1939 1 1938 

1939 1 1938 

1938-39 

1938 39 


I, Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.) 

Exporting Countries: 


United States . . . 

3,053 

2.538 

53 

72 


12,374 

8.146 


238 

271 


17,564 


749 

Haiti 


0 

— 

•— 

(2) 

0 

2 


— 

— 


104 


— 

Dominican Republic. 


0 

— 

— 

(I) 

0 

1 


— 

— 


5 


— 

Argentina .... 


43 


— 


167 

310 

(I) 

0 

0 


555 


0 

Brazil 


410 

— 

— 

(2) 

356 

2.057 


— 

— 


7,692 


— 

Peru 


219 

— 

— 

(2) 

390 

804 


— 

— 


1.801 


_ 

Burma 

53 

58 

0 

0 


87 

112 


0 

0 


385 


0 

China 

7 

186 

216 

39 


38 

994 


1,662 

119 


1,305 


3 698 

India: by sea . . . 

513 

817 

212 

84 


2,529 

2,844 


559 

522 


12.896 


1,684 

Netherlands Indies: 















Java and Madura 

0 

2 

— 

— 


1 

2 ' 


— 

— 


19 


— 

Outer provinces . 


3 

— 

— 

(I) 

4 

4 


— 

-- 


19 


— 

Iraq . , . 


8 


0 



24 



I 


53 


2 

Iran 

... 

24 


0 


104 

49 

(2) 

0 

0 


223 


0 

Syria and Lebanon. 

... 

1 


0 

(3) 

1 

8 

(3) 

0 

0 


55 


1 

Turkey 

9 

91 

— 

__ 


25 

210 


— 

— • 


385 


_ 

Egypt 


730 

— 


(I) 

2.014 

2,422 


— 

— 


8,429 


— 

French Morocco . . 


0 


0 



0 



0 

(4) 

2 

(4i 

1 

Importing Countries: 















Germany (7) (8) . . 

1 

( ^ 

1 

/ 437 

1 



1 


/ 2,351 


I 


6.399 

Austria (7) ... 

/ ••• 

1 0 

/ ••• 

1 75 

/ 


1 0 

1 


1 300 

(5) 

0 

(■5) 

527 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


66 


237 

(0 

108 

290 

(1) 

336 

814 


906 


2.335 

Bobemia-Moravici 















(Protectorate) (9). 


0 


106 



6 



388 


10 


1,226 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

2 

23 


0 

0 


31 

88 


0 


294 

Denmark 

0 

0 

30 

26 


0 

0 


51 

61 


— 


202 

Spain 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 


— 

— 


— 


_ 

Estonia 


0 


13 

(3) 

0 

0 

(.3) 

13 

48 


0 


150 

Finland 


0 


30 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

14 

98 


0 


361 

France 


37 


636 



104 



2,025 


514 


5.765 

Greece 

0 

0 

3 

3 


0 

0 


17 

12 


0 


49 

Hungary . . . 

0 

0 

38 

72 


0 

0 


159 

199 


0 


629 

Italy 


0 


281 



0 



1,014 


0 


2,742 

Latvia 


0 


7 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

13 

33 


0 


103 

Lithuania . . 


0 


4 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

1 

18 


0 


37 

Nor wav 

0 

0 

15 

12 


0 

0 


30 

31 


0 


88 

Netherlands . . , 

1 

1 

251 

i 109 


2 

4 


489 

416 


12 


1.203 

Poland - Danzig . . 

_ 

0 

— 

140 


— - 

I 


— 

595 


2 


1.681 

Portugal 


— 


61 


— 

— 

(I) 

66 

109 


— 


474 

Romania 

0 

0 

^ i 

58 


0 

0 


70 

173 


0 


433 

United Kingdom . . 


42 


880 

(3) 

34 

174 

(3) 

655 

3,456 


555 


10.509 

Sweden .... 


— 


103 


— 

— 

(2) 

67 

1 231 




920 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

■”l8l 

; 38 


0 

0 


385 

179 


0 


661 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

31 

67 


0 

0 


110 

187 


0 


515 

U. S. S R. 


0 


2 



0 



10 

(6) 

88 

(6) 

13 

Canada 

— 

— 


214 


— 

— 



537 


— 


1,269 

Colombia . ... 


— 


13 


— 




29 


— 

(4) 

112 

Ceylon . 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 


12 

7 


0 


17 

Chosen . . 


0 

... 

45 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

49 

86 


0 


348 

Taiwan 

— 

— 


0 


— 

— 

(2) 

0 

0 


— 


1 

Indochina 


0 


0 

(I) 

2 

2 

(I) 

44 

16 


5 


601 

Japan 


1 


1,057 

(2) 

0 

1 

U) 

2,269 

4,250 


1 


13,176 

Manchukuo . . 


0 


168 

3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

34 

476 


0 


682 

Palestine 

I 

0 

*■' 3 

1 

1 

1 

0 


9 

4 


0 


16 

Algeria 


0 


0 

ii) 


0 



2 

(4) 

1 

(4) 

4 

Union of South Afr. 


2 


0 


0 

3 

(I) 

"■ 5 

6 


3 


13 

Australia 


0 


15 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

33 

52 


0 


121 

Totals . . 


5.278 

- 

5,131 


- 

18.574 


- 

19,216 


53,590 


59311 


(i) 1 p to Octo])er -51 — (2) I p to September 30 — {3) Up to August 31. -- (4) Up to June 30. — (5) Up to March 31. — 
(6) Up to December 31. — {7) From January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939 excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — 
(8) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the Reich, Ostmark, the Sudctenland and Memcl; they do 

not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia Moravia — (9) Up to March 15, 1939 the data refer 
to Czecho vSlovakm. 



TRADE 


WOOL 


6i S 


COUNTRIES 

November 

Three months (September 1 -November 30 ) 

Tweive months 
(S ept. i-Aug. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1938-39 

Imports 

1938-39 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1 1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

Exporting Countries: 




Wool. — Thousand 

Ib. 




Ireland 


1,876 


86 


4,502 


183 

16.892 

963 

, 1 (fl) 

1*3.060 

29.218 

— 

— 

29.083 

47,250 

— 

— 

299.162 

— 

Argentina • • • J Jjj 

7,258 

6,418 

— 

— 

14,835 

14.595 

— 

— 

56 747 

— 

Chile 


35 


71 

( 2 ) 110 

ill 

(-:) 26 

251 

30.838 

461 

Peru 


1.001 

_ 

— 

( 2 ) 825 

2.672 



12.020 

- 

rr 1 


6,867 

— 

— 

(I) 12,086 

18,563 

— 


95.934 


Uruguay . . j 


1.425 

— 

— 

(i) 4,182 

4,251 

— 


24.441 

— 

Burma 

24 

15 

0 

0 

82 

62 

0 

0 

311 

0 

China 

108 

602 


— 

214 

3,845 

— 

— 

6,671 

— 

India: by sea . . . 

5,038 

6,667 

439 

392 

15.913 

20,712 

1,!42 

1.550 

76.990 

8.031 

,, : by land . . 

— 

— 

... 

1.733 

— 

— 


4,068 

— 

(3) 19.194 

Iraq 


1.530 


0 


5,199 


4 

(3) 17.238 

(3) 57 

Iran . ... 


18 


0 

( 2 ) 119 

712 

(^’) 0 

0 

6,151 

0 

Manchukun . . . 


401 


0 


899 


0 

3.567 

295 

Palestine 

0 

15 

0 

II 

9 

26 

4 

n 

181 

40 

Syria and Lebanon . 


176 


0 


2,247 


134 

8,622 

423 

Turkey (a) 

i.470 

2.681 

_ 

— 

2 879 

7 366 

— 

— 1 

21.272 

— 

Algeria 


1,986 


106 


4,325 


661 1 

( 4 ) 16.484 

( 4 ) 2.410 

Ecvpt 


293 


60 

(1) 886 

1.373 

(x) 33 

no 

3.176 

465 

French Morocco . . 


952 


0 


3.060 


9, 

(!) 10.717 

(4) 40 

Tunisia 


247 


2 

(-•) 0 

569 

(:) 0 

29 

2.172 

2i8 


i4.'872 

38.173 


280 

21.808 

60.407 


425 

197.226 

1058 

Un of S Africa . | (,) 

787 

586 


88 

2,158 

i.292 


368 1 

7,994 

1,587 

.... i (a) 


120 666 


326 

(I) 23.552 

256.685 

( 1 ) i078 

1.232 1 

799.315 

15.655 

Australia . . Lj 

. 

7.855 


46 

(I) 3.783 

18.356 

(i) 66 

123 1 

68,809 

604 



L417 


13 

(i) 4,901 

8,865 


20 

254.591 

55 

Nen Zealand . 

1 [bj 


2,604 


0 

( 1 ) 3.468 

8,523 


4 

57,270 

4 

Importing ( ountnes: 











Germany ( 0 ) ( 7 ) 

1 

la) 0 

( 

1 7.419 

il 

1 2 

1 

( 24 948 1! 

(0 24 

(3)245,898 


1 

?•) 0 

1 

2.826 




, 8,457 li 

'U) 7 

(3) 27.569 

Austria (n) . . , 

1 

i 0 

1 ■" 

1 2,288 

1 

1 31 

1 

1 4.171 

(^) 31 

(S) 12.610 

Belyo-Luxemb. ) (a) 


2.930 ' 


9,193 

( 1 ) 5.571 

10.291 

( 1 ) 2.619 

28.232 P 

57,576 

220,450 

Ernn. Tin \ (i) 


2.643 1 


331 

( 1 ) 5.146 

7.923 

(I) 243 

1.168 1 

32,653 

7,500 

Bohemia-Morayia 








h 



(Protectorate) (8) . 


4 1 


1.144 


29 


3.058 

(3) 395 

(3) 13.722 

Bulgaria 

“‘0 

0 1 

”66 

53 

0 

0 

' ' '203 

251 

0 

1.790 

Denmark ... 

68 


110 

650 

97 

79 

822 

1.865 

419 

8.774 

Spain 

— 

I - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia 

1 

0 


84 


0 1 


218 

0 

937 

Finland 


22 


287 


24 


1,583 

112 

6,420 

France 


4.874 1 


22,869 


12.893 


56,379 

( 3 ) 58.076 

(3)409.133 

Greece 

"'46 

196 1 

"101 

328 

'"95 

547 1 

■ ■ ‘977 

1.127 

2.103 

7,657 

Hungary ... 

0 

0 , 

55 

185 

0 , 

99 

262 

434 

1.027 

3,208 

, /(a) 


29 


5,157 

1 

49 


17,783 

(tl 1.047 

( 3 ) 61.489 



130 


284 


516 


1.175 

( 1 ) 1.389 

( 3 ) A385 

Latvia 


0 


220 


0 


511 1 

0 

2.101 

Lithuania 


0 


95 


0 


238 1 

0 

I.OOl 

Norway .... 

"'l30 

146 

"137 

196 

’ ’ 225 

397 

■ ' '397 

783 

1.689 

2.668 

XT at 1 t li^l 

46 

161 

1.290 

939 

51 

258 1 

2.952 

2 332 

3.166 

n.572 

Netherlands . . | 

2 

24 

1,096 

1.060 

9 

64 

3,931 

2.923 

756 

12,225 

Poland ■ Danzig , . 


0 


4.061 

— 

0 

— 

12.247 

( 3 ) 4 

;(3) 56.838 

Portugal 


88 


75 

( 1 ) 1.444 1 

170 

(I) 459 

359 ' 

2.251 

3,318 

Romania .... 

0 

0 

"■ 15 

157 

0 , 

18 

73 

353 

1 62 

840 

United Kingdom . . 


22,075 


68.650 


50.182 


150.537 , 

287.638 

1,036,529 

Sweden 


— 


1.933 

— ! 

— 1 

(:) ‘i.'803 

7.311 I 

— 

32.075 

‘Switzerland .... 

0 

22 

’i’02l 

1.248 

0 

1 

1,927 

2.848 1 

423 i 

21.220 

Vncoulavia .... 

0 

46 

86 

1.792 

0 1 

209 1 

622 

2,941 

353 1 

11.475 

Canada 


428 

... 

877 


1.036 i 


3,254 

(i) 3 455 1(1)18.715 

United States . . . 

0 

86 

22,911 

1 16.301 

7 ' 

214 ! 

72.'367 

43,956 

419 

209.678 

lapan 


0 


8.768 

,( 2 ) 0 

0i(2) 7,527 

23.508 

0 

107.551 

Totals . . . 

__ 

269,663 

1 

163,275 


581,731 

- 

414,132 , 

2,550,866 ' 

2,610,910 















(a) Unwashed wool. — {b} Washed wool. « 

(i) Up to October 31. - (2) Up to vSeptember 30. — (3) Up to July 31-— (4) Up to Juno 30. - f‘^) Up to March 31- 
( ' Urom January x, 1038 to March 31, 1939 excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (7) from April 1, 1939 rne 
liAta refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudctenland and Memel; they do not include trade between these 
territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. — (8) Up to March 15, 1939. the data refer to Czecho-Slovakia 



TRADE — BUTTER 
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COUNTRIES 

November 

ELEt'EN MONTHS (January i*Novembcr 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary z^Dec. 3 X> 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1938 

193 B 





Butter. — Thousand lb. 





Exporting Countries: 












Bulgaria 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

46 


0 

0 

53 

0 

Denmark 

24.886 

24.555 

0 

0 

305.564 

322,112 


2 

0 

348.435 

0 

Estonia 


1.991 


0 

( 3 ) 23.129 

30.772 

(3) 

0 

0 

32,479 

0 

Finland 


2,156 


0 

( 3 ) 27.593 

35,706 

(3) 

0 

0 

37,763 

0 

France 


494 


132 

( 4 ) 3,466 

5,849 

( 4 ) 

1,153 

1,268 

6,449 

1,340 

Hungary 

130 

412 

0 

0 

3,239 

7,489 


0 

0 

7.760 

0 

Ireltmd 


2,136 


0 

( 3 ) 21.378 

41.588 

(3) 

238 

644 

42.278 

644 

Italy 


73 


31 

( 4 ) 970 

1,722 

(4) 

470 

412 

1.859 

463 

I<atvia 


3.038 


0 

( 3 ) 35.633 

48.892 

(3) 

0 

0 

51.714 

0 

Uthuania .... 


2,698 


0 

( 3 ) 27.419 

36,906 

(3) 

0 

0 

38,387 

0 

Norway 

0 

51 

0 

0 

121 

1.757 


0 

0 

1.797 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

12,657 

6.001 

0 

0 

118,893 

106,032 


0 

7 

112,141 

7 

Poland-Danrig . . 

— 

1.757 

— 

0 

(4) 18.958 

28,460 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

29,086 

0 

Romania 

66 

2 

0 

0 

911 

256 


0 

0 

256 

0 

Sweden 


3111 


0 

( 2 ) 47.589 

60,164 

( 2 ) 

4 

2 

62,953 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

35 

II 

— 

— 

260 

183 


— 

—■ 

196 


U. S. S. R 


170 


0 


622 



681 

743 

708 

Canada 


368 


0 

U) 16 538 

3,635 

( 4 ) 

4 

5,232 

3,821 

5.232 

Argentina .... 

3,962 

2,965 

— 

-- 

17,236 

13.168 



— 

16,175 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 


15 


4 

(3) 1.254 

994 

( 3 ) 

51 

51 

1,089 

64 

Union of South Afr. 


20 


0 

(I) 5 126 

3,093 

( 1 ) 

24 

0 

3.536 

2 

Australia 


27.571 


0 

(1)184.838 

198,152 

( 1 ) 

4 

0 

229.407 

0 

New Zealand . . . 


41,052 


0 

(1)223.867 

274,739 

(I) 

2 

9 

293,233 

9 

Importing Countries: 












Germany ( 7 ) ( 8 ) . . 


1 ^ 


/ 15,128 

( 4 ) 0 

0 

(4)110.445 

187,993 

0 > 

204,113 

Austria ( 7 ) . . . . 


1 0 

j ... 

1 0 

(6) 0 

2,606 

(6) 

86 

7 

2,606 ! 

165 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


2 


137 

(I) 24 

42 

(X) 

2,081 

1,819 

51 i 

2,540 

Bohemia-Moravia 












(Protectorate) .( 9 ) 


0 


395 

(4) 68 

1,768 

(4) 

2,335 

1,552 

1.773 

2.264 

Spain 

— 

— 


— 


— 




— 


Greece 

— 

_ 

60 

172 

_ 

_ 


988 

1023 

— 

1.151 

Portugal . . 


4 


0 

(i) 115 

88 

(x) 

0 

0 

115 

' 0 

United Kingdom . 


562 


79,481 

( 3 ) 7.216 

8,327 

(3)732,658 

986,204 

10,174 

! 1.065.630 

Switzerland .... 

4 

2 

2.'l30 

1 11 

20 

7 


2,284 

289 

II 

1 344 

United States . . , 

368 

267 

93 

' 106 

2,191 

1.799 


1,032 

1.071 

1,960 

) 1,144 

Peru 


0 


37 

( 2 ) 0 

194 

( 2 ) 

243 

293 

194 

1 355 

Burma 

— 

— 

”’|37 

i 68 


— 


681 

586 

— 

' 668 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

106 

1 88 

— 

— 


968 

785 

— 

1 858 

China 

— 

— 

66 

1 37 

— 

■ — 


549 

487 


1 531 

India: by sea . . . 

551 

463 

185 

1 84 

5,280 

1 5.386 


957 

880 

5.964 

I 968 

” : by laud . . 

— 

— 


1 207 

— 

1 — 

( 4 ) 

3,774 

5,426 


5,908 

Netherlands Indies: 






1 






Java and Madura. 

— 

— 


551 

— 

1 — 

(i) 

5,005 

6,382 

— 

1 7.335 

Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 


262 

— 


(I) 

1,819 

2.266 

— 

1 2368 

Indochina .... 


0 


53 

(I) 2 

I 2 

(X) 

1,940 

736 

2 

820 

Iraq 


0 


7 

1(4) 2 

0 ( 4 ) 

29 

26 

0 

31 

Jran . .... 


0 


0 

'(!) 4 

20 

( 2 ) 

176 

0 

20 

0 

British Malaya 


55 


454 

1 ( 2 ) 454 

584 

{ 2 ) 

3,556 

4,378 

650 

4,691 

Palestine 

0 

0 

‘”412 

401 

' 2 

7 


4,085 

4.184 

7 

4.493 

Algeria 


7 


443 

(5) 11 

II 

(5) 

1,922 

3,948 

II 

4,332 

s«ypt 


35 


90 

(I) 251 

293 

(I) 

743 

1.248 

335 

1,325 

French Morocco . . 




271 


— 

(5) 

1,146 

1,843 


1,953 

Tunisia 


0 


168 

'( 2 ) ” 4 

0 

|(2) 

955 

1,257 

2 

1.475 

Totals . . . 

- 

122,055 

- 

98,818 

- 

1,243,471 


- 

1,222,994 

1345.492 

1,324,131 


(x) up to October 31 — (2) Up to September 30 — (3) Up to August 31. — {<<) Up to July 31. ~ (5) Up to Jioe 30- 
(^) Up to March 31. — 7) From January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (8) A» 
from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Oatmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; they do not 
include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. ~ (9) Up to March 15 , 1939, the data refer 
to CzecbO'Slovakia. 



TRADE — CHEESE 
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November 

Eleven months (January i-November 30) 

Twelve months 
(Jan. i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 

1938 

'939 

1038 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1938 

1938 

Exportini Countries: 




Cheese. — Thousand 

lb. 





Bulgaria 

18 

236 

0 

0 


1.343 

3,424 


0 

0 

3,660 

0 

Denmark 

1.933 

1,680 

2 

4 


19,423 

18 437 


22 

20 

20.082 

22 

Estonia 


20 


0 

(3) 

467 

392 

(3) 

2 

2 

507 

2 

Finland 


1,755 


4 

(3) 

8,073 

13,459 

(3) 

15 

26 

14,930 

35 

Hungary .... 

71 

66 

0 

0 


688 

708 

0 

2 

787 

2 

Ireland 


302 


2 

(3) 

794 

1,991 

(3) 

26 

37 

2,262 

40 

Italy 


6,213 


633 

(4) 27.690 

48.641 

(4) 

5,293 

9,901 

53.286 

10,221 

Uatvia 


9 


0 

(3) 

214 

247 

(3) 

0 

0 

309 

0 

Lithuania .... 


328 


0 

(3) 

238 

1,781 

(3) 

0 

4 

2,004 

4 

Norway 

238 

293 

18 

62 


3.642 

3,280 

602 

463 

3,642 

518 

Netherlands . . . 

9,242 

11,197 

55 

44 

104,949 

119,339 


578 

624 

128,953 

692 

Poland -Danzig . . 

— 

15 

—■ 

22 

( 4 ) 

214 

492 

14) 

238 

293 

500 

317 

Romania 

207 

0 

18 

13 


379 

106 


53 

53 

110 

68 

Switzerland .... 

3.07S 

3,470 

203 

276 


41,485 

46,035 


3.316 

2,970 

49,348 

3,360 

Yugoslavia .... 

403 

324 

4 

2 


3,382 

3,217 


37 

42 

3,384 

46 

Canada 


12.536 


190 

(4I 28.138 

73,414 

(4) 

670 

1,239 

80,989 

1,387 

Argentina 

273 

346 


7 


5.068 

3,882 

(I) 

62 

93 

4,363 

108 

Union of South Afr. 

... 

229 


40 

(1) 

3,560 

2.447 

(I) 

238 

331 

2,716 

362 

Australia .... 


4,118 


13 

(I) 

30,126 

29,203 

(J) 

no 

128 

34,732 

143 

New Zealand . . . 


17,783 


0 

(1)152,049 

167.834 

(I) 

2 

9 

180,381 

9 

fmporttn^ Countries: 













Germany (7) (8) . . 

\ 

( 

1 

/ 6.457 

( 4 ) 

302 

141 

(4) 38,367 

65,506 

225 

72,091 

Austria (7) . . . . 

1 

1 128 

) ... 

\ 115 

(h) 

44 

3.499 

(6) 

370 

1,601 

3,536 

1,726 

Belgo-I.uxerab. E. U. 


20 


4,270 

(I) 

198 

249 

(I) 44,842 

49.410 

280 

53.312 

Bohemla-Moravia 













(Protectorate) ( 9 ) 


73 


390 

( 4 ) 

146 

1,720 

(0 

2,299 

2,723 

1,753 

3.071 

Spain 

— 

— 






— 

— 


— 

— 

— 



France 


2.590 


2,824 

(4) 

17,712 

23.647 

{4) 17.650 

28,839 

26,467 

31,301 

Greece 

'”29 

22 

i ■■■31 

31 


90 

166 


1,984 

1,413 

172 

1.534 

Portugal 


22 


33 

(I) 

170 

146 

(I) 

146 

190 

154 

245 

United Kingdom . 


392 


34 553 

( 3 ) 

2.787 

4.491 

(3)217,998 

306,364 

4,859 

329.200 

Sweden 


— 


481 


— 

I ~ 

( 2 ) 

2.798 

2,271 

— 

2,687 

U. S SR... . 


9 


71 



1 64 



324 

71 

337 

United States . . . 

”’l26 ' 

130 

’6.343 

5,926 


i.’356 

1.349 


5i594 

50.349 

1,482 

54,432 

Chile 


0 


11 

( 2 ) 

7 

13 

( 2 ) 

64 

75 

42 

79 

Peru ... 


0 


68 

( 2 ) 

2 

0 

( 2 ) 

492 

765 

0 

816 

Burma 

— 

— 

4 

7 


— 

— 


90 

84 

— 

90 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

11 

26 


— 

— 


187 

223 

— 

243 

India: by sea , . . 
Netherlands Indies: 

1 ° 

0 

84 

154 


4 

2 


858 

1,052 

2 

1,164 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 


183 


— 

' — - 

(I) 

1,609 

1,845 

— - 

2,035 

Indochina 


0 


46 

(1) 

0 

2 

fi) 

474 

529 

2 

578 

Iraq 


0 


9 

(4) 

15 

11 

( 4 ) 

42 

53 

11 

62 

Japan 

— 

— 1 


0 


— 

— 

(2) 

4 

42 

— 

42 

British Malaya . . 


4 


57 

( 2 ) 

26 

31 

(2) 

302 

368 

33 

392 

Palestine 

0 

0 

"207 

185 


15 

29 


1.953 

1,859 

35 

2.112 

Syria and Lebanon . 


29 


64 

(3) 

875 

666 

(3) 

421 

551 

783 

' 591 

Algeria 


4 


1.008 

(3) 

^7 

33 

(3) 

6,605 

11,327 

35 

12,432 

H«?ypt 


22 


448 

li) 

49 

84 1 

(') 

4,478 

6,967 

90 

I 7.478 

French Morocco . . 


— 


220 


— 

— 

(5) 

1.510 

3,047 

— 

3.444 

Tunisia 


0 


348 

(2) 

121 

60 

( 2 ) 

1,911 

2,421 

62 1 2.683 

Totals . . . 

“ ! 

64,383 

- 

59,297 


- 

574,734 


- 

556,435 

’ 627,039 

601,513 


(i) *Up to October 31. ~ (2) Up to September 30. — (3) Up to August 31. — (4) Up to July 31. — (“i) Up to Juue 30 -- 
I'*) Up to March 31. — (7) Prom January i , 1938 to March 31, 1939* excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — jH) As 
irom April X, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudctenland and Merael, they do not 
’nclude trade between these t^tories and the Protectorate of Bobemia-Moravia. - (9) Up to March 15, 1930, the data 
refer to Cseco^StovaUa. 



TRADE — CACAO 
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COUNTRIES 

Nnvr.M«LK 

1 Two MONTHS (October i -November 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. I -Sept. 30 ) 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1938-39 

1939 

j 1938 

1 1939 

1938 

1939 

1 1938 

1939 

1 1938 

1938-39 

Exporting Countrie<i: 




Gaeao. — 

Thousand 

lb. 




Grenada 


! 212 1 - 

_ 


833 

_ 

__ 

(.-) 7.754 

— 

Haiti . . 


1.038 

— 

— 


1.299 

— 

— 

3.979 

— 

Dominican Republic. 


575 

__ 

_ 

(i) 518 

4.138 

•— 

- 

63.690 

— 

Brazil . . . 


29.754 


— 


50,546 

— 

~ 

281,271 

— 

Equador .... 


2.015 


— 


5,562 

— 

— 

36.174 

— 

Trinidad 


1.049 

— 

— 


2,683 

— 

— 

17,921 

— 

Ceylon 

i.265 

752 

__ 

— 

i,612 

1,281 

— 

— 

7.754 

— 

Netherlands Indies; 











Java and Madura. 

207 

311 

— 

— 

337 

514 

— 

— 

3.098 

— 

Cameroon; Fr. m. t. 


6,418 

- 

— 


9.504 

— 

— 

(<i) 63,396 

— 

Ivory Coast .... 


4,506 




6,826 

— 

— 

(4)102.533 

— 

Gold Coast . . . 

4i.l9l 

1 33.795 

— 

— 

62.847 

52.475 

— 

1 _ 

643,415 

— 

Madagascar .... 


1 0 

— 

— 


95 

— 


(3) 793 

— 

Nigeria and Came- 


1 






^ — 



TOon 


' 12.551 


— 

(I) 13,292 

16.537 



259,104 

— 

Sfto Thomdand Prin- 











Cipt Islands . 


1.497 

— 

- 


2.297 

— 

— 

23.202 


Togo- Fr. m. t 


805 


~ 


2.414 


“ 

22,688 

~ 

Importing Countries; 











Germany (7) (8) . . 




/ 17.932 

\\ 

t » 


( 34,181 

(3) 0 

(3)174.336 

Austiia ( 7 ) 


1 - 

... 

( 780 

1 

( - 

/ ' • 

( 3.287 

{(>) 0 

(h) 11.594 

Belgo Luxemb. E. U. 


0 

... 

1,323 

(I) 0 

0 

(i) 3.225 1 4,286 

168 

26,678 

Bohemia-Moravia 











(Protectorate) { 9 ). 


-- 


1.973 

— 



3,937 


( 3 ) 20.655 

Bulgaria 

_ 

— - 

44 

254 

— 

— 

163 

414 

— 

2,121 

Denmark .... 

0 

0 

1.554 

924 

0 

0 

2.564 

1,239 

18 

11,133 

Estonia ... 




220 

_ 



236 

_ 

(:) 1,109 

Finland 


— 


37 


— 


86 

— 

(:) 487 

France 


0 


9.703 


0 


17.302 

(3) 302 

(i) 86.741 

Greece 

0 

0 

172 1 

401 

2 

0 

284 

725 

0 1 

4.101 

Hungary 


_ 

408 

849 


— 1 

591 

1.984 

— 

13,045 

Ireland 




631 


— 


847 

— 

( 2 ) 6,967 

Italv 


_ 


897 


— 


1,237 

— 

(3) 16.153 

Datvia 


0 


157 


0 


531 

(-3) 0 ^ 

( 2 ) 1,742 

Lithuania 


— 


196 


0 


342 


(3) 974 

Norway 

0 

0 

668 1 

567 

0 

0 

1,543 

1,208 

0 ! 

8,186 

Netherlands . . . 

0 i 

425 

7.915 ' 

12.577 

0 

789 

14.614 

26.083 

1 . 537 ' 

180,200 

Poland -Danzig . . . 

1 

— 

... 1 

2.094 

_ 

— 


4,136 


(3) 17,807 

Portugal .... 


0 


119 

(1) 0 

0 id) 174 

207 

2 ' 

1,215 

Romanm . . 

— ' 

— 

0 

412 


— 

265 

908 

_ 

3,783 

United Kingdom . . 

j 

1,316 


8,902 


2,589 


17,287 

(u 9.374 

(2)287,576 

Sweden 


— 


I.52I 


— 


3,415 

— 

17,692 

Switzerland .... 

1 ■■ 0 

18 1 

*3*170 

913 

0 

18 

4,599 

1,984 

44 

21,874 

Yugoslavia .... 



134 1 

251 

— 

_ 

262 

602 

~ 

3.157 

Canada 

— 

— 


1.795 

_ 

— 


3.975 

- 1(3) 24.101 

United States . . . 

1 — 

— 

6^*542 

20,003 

_ 

— 

124,504 

47.146 

— 

583.184 

Argentina .... 

1 __ 

— 


816 

— 

— 

(I) 1,089 

1,477 

— 

10,966 

Chile .... 

1 

— 

!!! 1 

134 


_ 


243 

_ 

2,081 

Cdlombia . . . 

— 

— 


562 

’_L’ 

.. 


1,157 

— 

( 4 ) 6,360 

Peru 

1 

0 , 


0 


0 


84 

0 

620 

Uruguay 

1 



106 


_ 


302 


1.334 

Iran 


— 


7 

— 

— 


16 

_ 

128 

Japan 

... 

_ 


723 

_ 



763 


1,541 

British Malaya . . . 

1 

11 


4 


18 


7 

104 

88 

Palestine 


— 

4 1 

73 



33 

126 


1.451 

Algeria . 

1 1 

0 


62 


0 


64 

( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ) 489 

Bgypt 


— 

i 

68 

— 

— 

(1) 57 

298 


639 

French Morocco . . 


— 


13 

— 

— 


42 

__ 

( 4 ) 139 

Tunisia . . ... 


— 


2 




2 

__ 

11 

Union of South Africa 


~ 

. 

174 


— 

(I) 20 

238 


2.377 

Australia 


0 

1 

82 

( 1 ) ' * 0 

0 

d) 55 

214 

11 

14,919 

New Zealand . . . 


““ 

:■ 1 

379 


- 


518 


4,191 

Totals . . . 


97,048 

__ ! 

88,636 

“ 

160,417 

- 

183,138 

1,548,337 

1,573,945 


(i) up to October ^1 (.’) Up to August 31 ~ (3) Up to July 31. — (4) Up to June 30. — (Vi Up to May 31 — 

Up to March 31. — (7) From Januaiy i, 1938 to March 31, 1939 excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (8) As from 
1, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Merael; they do not Include 
ttadc between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia Moravia. «— (0) Up to March 15, 1939 the data refer to Cccho- 
Slovakia. 
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Novi:mber 



Fivt, months (Tulv i 

-Niivembof i 

Twelve 

MONTHS 












(July I -June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 1 

1938-30 

1938-39 





I'ca, 

— Thotisand lb. 





Exporting Countne's: 













Ceylon 

17.663 

16.120 

0 ‘ 

0 


82,376 

90,167 


0 

0 

231,627 

0 

China 

2.899 

10.375 

1,219 

340 


17,955 

56.405 


6.374 

1.737 

83,388 

7,015 

Chosen . . 


22 


0 


218 

90 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

269 

0 

Taiwan 


2.701 


0 


4,605 

14,187 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

20,435 

0 

India: by sea . . . 

29.624 

46,972 

256 

567 

204,266 

228,173 


675 

1,446 

334,526 

4.850 

” : by land . . 

— 

I.OIO 

- 

— 

( 4 ) 

646 

5,498 


— 

_ 

13,618 


Netherlands Indies: 







(X) 




Java and Madura. 

1 1,233 

10,199 


35 


52,693 

50,023 

123 

267 

127,256 

483 

Outer Provinces . 


2,509 

— 

— 

(I) 10,150 

13.442 


— 

— 

32.428 


Indochina 


472 


104 

{ij 

2.482 

2,271 

(I) 

157 

569 

4,738 

944 

Japan 

... 

4.775 


22 

( 2 ) 17,203 

19,368 

( 2 ) 

44 

73 

35,023 

130 

importing Countries 













Oennany ( 7 ) ( 8 ) . . 
Austria ( 7 ) ... 

1 - 

( 

1 0 

( ... 

f I.5I7 

1 121 

}(,) .5 

( 68 

1 0 

}" 

1,689 

j 5.545 

1 505 

165 

( 5 ) 0 

15,040 
(^) 1.043 

Belgo-Lu.\emb, PI.U. 
bohemia-Moravia 


0 

... 

42 

(.) 

7 

0 

(0 

216 


2 

664 

(Protectorate) ( 9 ) . 

— 

— 

... 

104 


— 

— 

( 4 ) 

49 

620 

— 

1,336 

Bulgaria .... 


— 

9 

9 


— 

_ 


22 

31 

— 

60 

Denmark .... 

0 

0 

44 

207 


0 

0 


699 

769 

0 

1.563 

Spam 


-- 

— 

— 


— 

— 



_ 

— 


Estonia 

-- 

— 


11 


— • 

— 

(31 

15 

46 

— 

101 

Finland 

-- 

- 


44 


- 

— 

(3) 

46 

148 

•— 

317 

France 


2 


267 

( 4 ) 

0 

7 

(U 

201 

1.067 

13 

2,800 

Greece 

__ 

— 

22 

44 


— 

— 


176 

185 

— 

414 

Hungary 

-- 

- 

2 

49 


— 

— 


172 

293 

— 

677 

Ireland | 


1 ^ 


2.535 

(i) 

7 

26 

(3) 

2,315 

10,692 

33 

23.715 

Italy 1 




18 


— 


(4) 

60 

62 

— ■ 

311 

Eatvia 1 


0 


4 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

I! 

24 

0 

71 

Lithuania .... 1 


- 


7 


— 

— 

(3) 

7 

29 


95 

Norway 

0 

0 

46 

26 


0 

0 


170 

163 

0 

397 

Netherlands . . . 

4 

15 

2.793 

1,609 


46 

75 


16.127 

13.005 

203 

30,448 

Poland -Danzig . . . 

— 

0 

— 

373 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

419 

1.609 

0 

, 4.127 

Portugal 


— 


31 


— 

— 


99 

146 

— 

317 

Romania , ... 


— 

‘“37 

137 


— 

— 

fi) 

' 465 

262 

— 

800 

United Kingdom . . 


5.115 


57.600 

t3) 

8,922 

25.995 

( 3 ) 83.344 

268,678 i 

67.030 

' 501,487 

Sweden 

— 

— 


84 


— 

— 

( 2)1 

355 

505 

t 

, 1,206 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

”‘291 1 

152 


4 

4 


928 

858 

9 

1,978 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

29 ' 

44 





161 

231 

— 

485 

U. h S. R. . 


322 

I 

302 



1,296 ' 



10,878 

( 6 ) 1,510 

(f>) 23,281 

Canada 


__ 


3,450 


— 

— 1 

(4) 

1 

i.437 

13,695 

— 

, 41,306 

United .States . . . 

— 

— 

1 ‘ 9.954 ' 

I 8,404 


— 

— 1 

39.212 

35,415 

_ 

89.601 

Argentina 

“ 


1 

i 463 


— 

_ 

( 1 ) 

1.777 

1,989 

— 

4,802 

Chile 


— 


1 500 


— 

— 

( 2 } 

1,294 

2,615 

_ 

6,792 

Peru . . . 

J- 

_ 


i 73 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 

245 

494 

— 

, 1.074 

Uruguay 






1 66 




12 ) 

86 

249 



1 450 

Burma 

185 

11 

”‘205 

44 


428 

119 ! 


' 855 

137 

163 

2,255 

Iraq 


0 


' 300 

(4) 

0 

55 

( 4 ) 

564 

2,851 

7! 

7,300 

Iran 


0 


1 1,717 

( 2 ' 

0 

0 

12 ) 

4,165 

6.920 

0 

17.783 

British Malaya. . . 


79 


1 397 

(a) 

368 

545 

( 2 ) 

1,058 

2,136 

1.495 

5.060 

Manchukuo .... 

— 

— 


1,936 


— 

— 

(3) 

2,196 

9,778 

— 

17,655 

Palestine 

0 

0 

”*86 

t )8 


0 

0 

240 

223 

0 

675 

Syria and Echanon . 


0 


33 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

40 

181 

0 

, 465 

Turkey 


_ 

'“lOti 

185 





871 

816 


M74 

Algeria 


0 


289 



2 



1,651 

2 

i 3,217 

E.gvpt 

-1' 




1,093 


— 

— 

(I) 

4,572 

6.574 

— 

16,535 

French Morocco , . 


201 


1,871 



487 



10,126 

712 

17,899 

Tunisia 




295 


— 


( 2 ) 

i.ll3 

1,958 

_ 

1 5,562 

Union ot South Afr. 


44 


1.579 

(0 

174 

168 

(i) 

6,120 

7,233 

659 

i 10.865 

Australia 


53 


3,977 

^i) 

245 

236 

(X) 

18,036 

22.611 

461 

48.628 

New Zealand . . . 


22 


1,043 

( 2 ) 

26 

82 

( 2 ) 

3,470 

4.694 

165 

11,407 

Totals , . . 

1 

i 

- 

101,047 

— 

1 94,388 

1 


— 

508,789 ' 


— 

45,038 

956,001 

1 

1 943,662 


(x) Up to October ii. - (a) Up to Septcmbre 30. ~ (3) Up to August 31 — (4) Up to July ?i- — (^i) to March 31 — 
Up to December 31. -- (7) From January 1. 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between liermany and Austria. — A« 
from April t; X939. the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudeteiiland and Memcl, they do not include 
tmde between these territories and the Protectorate of bohemia-Moravia. — (0) Up to March 15, 1930 the data refer to C/ echo -Slovakia. 
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November 

Fivr MONTHS (July i-November 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(July i-Juue 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

Exports ] Impokt.s 


1939 j 1938 

1939 1 1938 

1939 1938 ! 1939 1938 

1938-39 1938-39 


Hx porting Cauntru\- 


Coffee. — Thousand lb. 


Costa- Rica . 

j 2.255 

I.U6 

— 

„ 


Guadaloupc . . . 


1 

— ' 

__ 


Guatemala .... 

9,454 

11,039 

— 1 

— 


Jamaica 


957 

“ 1 

— 


Haiti . . 


4.171 

— 

— 


Mexico 


3.439 


— 


Nicaragua , . . 


119 


— 


Dominican Republic 


1,658 


-- 


Salvador .... 


2,692 

— 1 



Brazil 


159,068 

— 

— 


Colombia . 

I 4^000 1 

44.304 

— 

— 


Equador . 




— 


Netherlands Guiana. 


507 

“ 

__ 


Peru . . 

... 

626 

... 1 


0 

Venezuela . . 


... 

- 1 

- 


Aden: by fcca 


899 

— 

— 


India: by ,sca • • • 
Netherlands Indies. 

2.218 1 

364 ^ 



0 

Java and Madura j 

5.051 1 

5.110 

_ 

— 


Outer Provinces . | 

1 _ ^ ' 

10,772 

— 

— 


Indoclinia . ... 

I ' 220 

20 1 

... 1 


7 

Belgian Congo • . . , 

1 .. 

2.359 

_ 

— 


Ivory Coast . . . I 

1 ... 

1,704 

- 



Kenya . . j 

1 

2,961 1 

— 

— 


Uganda 1 


2,650 ' 

— 

_ 


Madagascar 1 


9,623 , 

— 

— 


Tanganyika .... 

1 

2 044 

— 

- 



5.124 

, 4.458 ! 

— 

1 

_ 


45,429 

_ 



' 49 1 

— 

i 

— 


754 

_ 


16,594 

1 18,898 

— 

1 

1 

— 


96.300 

~ 


( 1 ) 1.918 

1 3,792 



— 


9,808 

— 


(z) 10,203 

18,188 

— 


— 


64,854 

1 — 


( 1 ) 2,676 

11.559 

— 


__ 


79,766 

1 - 



3.997 1 

— 

1 



35.444 

1 ~ 


(U 5.637 

5,370 1 



— 


30,459 

— 


(d 9.751 

, 17,899 

— 


— 


130.792 

— 


(2)810.365 

932,173 

— 


— 


2,155,720 

— 


. I' 185,665 

' 236,246 

— 


— 


537,319 





— 


— 


' 31,326 

— 


(0 'i.349 

2.*540 

- 

I 

— 


1 5.404 

_ 


(!) 2.540 

3.111 U) 


0 


2 

6,546 


4 

(i) 14.522 

(i) 25.574 

— 


- 


88,410 

— 


d) 3.706 

4.1,89 

— 


— 


1 11,380 

— 


4.160 

2.434 


0 


2 

23,153 1 


7 

30,139 

26,524 

_ 


_ 


' 55,202 

— 


(i) 38,837 

59,362 

— 


— 


1 106,993 I 

_ 


917 

251 d) 


26 


33 

1 1.459 

106 

(.’) 8.880 

15 536 

_ 




45,299 , 

— 



9.802 



_ 


(s) 32,221 ' 

_ 


(I) ' 7.255 

8,591 

— 


_ 


1 38,142 




14,416 





' 35,084 

_ 


(•) ’i.'089 

36.517 

— 




76214 

_ 



17,271 

- 



i 

30,622 

- 



/ nipoiting ( ountfu'- 

Germany (8) (<)) , 
Austria (8) . . 

Belpo-l^uxcmti E. I’. 
Bohemia-Moravm 
(Protectorate) (lo) 
Bulgaria 

Denmark . . , , 
Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Hungary . . . 
Ireland . . 

Italy 

Eatvia 

Eithuania 

Norwav 

Netherlands .... 
Poland-Danrig . . . 

Portugal 

Romania .... 
United Kingdom . 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Yugoslavia .... 
U. S. S. R . 

Canada 

United States , . 
Argentina .... 

Chile 

Uruguay . . 

Ceylon 

Burma 

Iraq 

Iran 

Japan 

British Malaya. . . 

Palestine 

Syria and Eebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Egypt 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia 

Union ot South Air. 

Australia 

New Zealand . , . 



44,011 

1,484 

8,070 


}(i) 0 

Id) J67 


[i }d)2‘dil2 

i.7S8 (i) 44.604 


( 187.056 
] 7.410 

47,863 


( 6 ) 


0 403,613 

0 i(M 14,326 
4.070 1 18,036 

I 



— 


1.473 


... 

- 

(1) 

1.411 

10,944 


— 

68 

1 "7 


_ 

— 

439 

4% 

18 

0 

5.695 

5.260 


154 

0 


3'i 024 

37,867 


— 


15 


— 

— 

( 3 ) 

60 

1 117 


~ 


! 4.123 


— 

— 

(3) 

13,955 

23,565 

... ( 

2 


j 45.413 

( 1 ) 

0 

! 53 

(t) 

26,861 

154,500 

— 

— 

* ’ '425 

1,596 


— 

— 


4.200 

6,334 

- 

— 

44 

' 284 



_ 


2,055 

2,180 




1 24 

( 3 ) 

0 

II 

( 3 ) 

no 

185 


7 1 


9,041 

(1) 

0 

7 

( 4 ) 

5,842 

33,632 


0 1 


55 

(3) 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 

95 

172 


— 


26 



— 

(3) 

37 

121 

0 

9 

'4,980 

4,414 


7 

' 62 


16,261 

17,866 

42 

1,318 1 

5.280 

10.437 


3,280 

1 6.973 


41,533 

53,041 


0 


1.144 

(4) 

0 

2 

(1) 

1,378 

6,014 


93 ' 


977 

d) 

966 

620 

(I) 

5,992 

5.437 


— 

' ' ’509 

668 



— 


2,584 

3,045 


1,111 


1.459 

(3) 

1,387 

7 050 

(3) 

1,722 

4,389 


— 1 


9,879 


— 

-— 

(^) 

36,301 

51,948 

" 13 

0 1 

'2.’575 

2,998 


4 

0 

19,493 

16,464 

— 


1,215 

1,327 


— 

— 


6,387 

6,380 

— 

■— 


245 



— 



1,347 


26 


3,627 

d) 

II 

106 

(4) 

'2‘795 

15,679 

1.016 

818 t 

2()i'981 

182,892 


5,203 

' 2,859 

823,129 

1 799,425 

-- 

_ 


1 4,491 



1 — 

d) 

24 619 

1 24.502 




1 571 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 

3,366 

1 3,305 


— • 


1 591 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 

1.276 

, 2.780 

'”55 

0 , 

9 

1 31 


267 

7 

104 

t 126 

0 

0 1 

108 

1 141 


0 

0 


1,819 

1 1,276 


0 


1 68 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

U) 

247 

657 


0 


44 

(23 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

37 

529 


15 


273 

(2) 

20 

170 

(2) 

231 

3,338 

0 * 

710 


1 1,268 

(2) 

2.557 

2.716 

(2) 

6 027 

8,133 

0 

”’l41 

1 225 


4 

0 1 

985 

1,019 


0 


161 

(. 3 ) 

0 

' 0 1 

(3) 

613 

999 

" 

~ 

' i.‘437 

717 


_ 

1 - 

5.315 

4,348 


0 


1 3,902 



0 



17.253 

— 1 

— 


926 


— 

— 

d) 

' 4 , '652 

4.733 

— 

— 


505 



— 



2,044 


0 


1 357 

(^) 

2 

7 

(2) 

’ ’ *922 

1,303 


0 


1 2.652 

(I) 

79 

9 

( 1 ) 

14,890 

13,860 


9 


218 

d) 

46 

49 

d) 

1,852 

1,373 


0 

::: 

40 

( 2 ) 


0 

( 2 ) 

185 

271 

1 


__ 

! 25,477 

_ 

1,279 

115 

82,081 

— 

295 


56,031 

60 

389,272 

— 

13,018 

— 

5,390 

11 

542 

7 

79.503 

0 

463 

- 

320 

104 

44,174 

16,339 

1 13,585 

4 

14,654 

1,903 

13 761 

— 

8,025 

12,295 

49,739 


113,523 

4 

42,426 

0 

15,839 

— 

(7) 1,556 

351 

45,367 

10,598 

1,965,955 

— 

50,892 

1 

6,967 

_ 

5,540 

269 

302 

2 

3,170 

0 

2,588 

0 

802 

326 

6,279 

7,297 

21,030 

0 

3,624 

0 

3,122 


12,260 

7 

36,506 


12,081 

_ 

5,234 

II 

4,310 

24 

33.193 

106 

4,506 

0 

569 


Totals . . . 


' 273,470 j 


358,253 


1,502,726 


1,587,363 


3,828,003 


3,833,334 


(i) Up to October 31. - (i) Up to September 30. ~ (3) Up to August 31. — {4) Up to Tuly si. — isl Uo to May ih 
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STOCKS • 


Stocks of cereals in farmers* hands in the United States. 




Percentage of total production 



Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Prodocis 

Jan I 

Oct. 1 

Jan. I 

Jan. I 

Jan. I 

Jan. 1 

Oct. 1 

Jan. I 

Jan. I 

Jan. I 


1940 

1939 

1930 

1038 

1937 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1937 

•Wheat 

31,6 

44.9 

30.1 

23,8 

1 

20,5 

143,337 

199,328 

168,053 

125,106 

76,988 

Oats . 

63 5 ! 

81,3 

65.1 

60,1 

61,4 

190,299 1 

244,873 

222,622 

223,498 

154,291 

Maue (^) . . 

73.7 

“) 24,0 

78.9 1 

71,2 

1 64.4 

i __ 1 

1.081.256 ' 

305.789 

1.019,038 

937,004 

451,884 


(i) Data based 011 lUtUze lor gram. — (2) Percentage of previous year’s crop. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


, j Friday or Saturday nearest ist of montli (‘) 

Products AND LOCATION ' January 1940 j December 1939 j November i93Qj| Januar\ 1939 | January 1938 


thousand centals 


W HEAT . 

1 





i-auadlan in Canada ^ 


189,777 

201,267 

96,697 

31 604 

U. S in Canada 1 


488 

581 

256 

1,115 

U.S. in the United Stales 

79,705 

85,192 

90.609 

77,249 

56.712 

Canadian in the United States 

23,270 

20.636 

9.485 

4,724 

2,869 

Total . . . 


1 296,093 

301,942 

178,926 

92,300 

Rye: 






Canadian in Canada 


1,243 

1,703 

1 1,135 

713 

U.S. In Canada 


' 13 

13 

^ 13 

381 

U. S. in the United States 

5.902 

5.574 

5,923 

4,687 

2.645 

Canadian in the United States 

409 

528 

538 

24 

0 

Total . . . 


7J58 

8,177 

5,859 

3,741 

Barley ; 






Canadian in Canada 


3 501 

5.CI8 

3,683 

4,839 

U, S. in Canada 


2 

2 

0 

0 

U.S. in the United States 

' ^933 

9,651 

9,791 

7,207 

5.632 

Canadian in the United States 

1.141 

i 735 

; 277 

0 

70 

Total • • • 


13,889 

15,088 

10,890 

10,54! 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada 


3.042 

3,821 

3,015 

3,178 

U. S. in Canada 


68 

79 

466 

1.221 

U.S. in the United States 

‘3.857 

428 

4,224 

374 

4,657 

301 

5,414 

0 

8.265 

0 

Canadian in the United States 

Total . . . 


7,708 

8,858 

8,895 

12,664 

Mai/e : 






U.S, in Cpuadn 


1.757 

2,618 

2,742 

531 

Argentine in Canada 


*) 0 

1 

17 

245 

South African in Canada 


*) 886 

1,141 

322 

1,786 

AustraUan in Canada ■ 


*) 0 

0 

115 

0 

U.S. in the United States 

25.‘677 

21.393 

15,423 

29,483 

20.252 

other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . 



19,183 

32,679 

1 

22,814 


(i) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. — (2) Data for December 8. 


For stocks of cotton at Bombay, Alexandria and Port Sudan, see page 78. 


5* - St. r Ingl. 
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Wheat and wheat-flour in the Union of South Africa. 


Last day of month 

November 1939 I October 1939 1 September i939||Novtmbci 1938 I November 193; 


thousand centals 



1 





Wheat held by millers: 






South African 

952 

1,089 

1.755 

745 

2,558 

Imported 

58 

46 

4 

Ml 

6 

Wheat held by co operatives 

251 , 

13 

67 

231 

307 

Total . . . 

1,261 

1,148 

1,826 

1 348 

2871 

Wheat flour and boermeal (^) held by millers 

266 

261 

230 

260 

141 

Grand total C ) . . . 

1,629 

1,511 

2,144 

1,701 

3,061 

(1) 140 lb of wheat flour or 165 lb. of boermeal correspond to 200 lb of wheat 

— (;) Including flour in terms of gram 


Imported cereals in Antwerpen. 


Last of month 


PlvODl CIS VMI lOCATJON 


December 1939 


' Noveml)cr 1939 


October 1939 


h)cetnibci 


December 193; 


thousand centaD 


__ 




— — 



— 


— 

Wheat 


1 

1,531 

1,522 

1,014 


1 262 

2 328 

Rve 



4 

44 

2 


58 

46 

Barle\ 



336 

229 

58 


193 

352 

Oats 



0 

0 i 

0 


0 

12 

Maue 



256 

374 i 

16 1 


35 

34 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Location 

Last day of month 

December 1939 

November 1939 

j October 1939 j 

1 December 1938 ^ 

1 December 1937 

thousand centals 

In consuming establishments 

9,144 

8.766 

7.201 

8,345 

8513 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

71,740 j 

76182 

76.108 

75,425 

59,093 

Total . . . 

80,884 ' 

84M 

83,309 

83,770 

67,606 
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PRICES 


PRICES BY PRODUCTS (9 

All ([uotations are spot, on Fridays, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the Friday ([uotatlons, and the yearly averages on the monthly 


DrSCRIPTION 


Wheat 

Budapest lisza wheat, 78 ki^' pci hi 
(pcngo per quintal) 

Braila Home grown, good qual (lei p ql ) 
Winnipeg No i Manitoba (cents p 60 lb) 
Chicago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 6olb ) 
Minneapolis (cents per 6o lb ) 

No I Northern 
No 2 Amber Huruiu 
New \ork No 2 Hard Winter (f 0 b 
cents per 60 lb ) 

Buenos Aires (a) No 3 Hard, 80 kg jtr 
hi (paper pesos per quintal) 

Karachi White Karachi, 2 "0 hirlej „ 
impurities (rupees p( r lb ) 
Antwerpen (francs per quintal) 
Home-grown 

No I Manitoba (Atlantic, c 1 f , a’-nsed) 
Bahia (c 1 f , arrived) 
boiidon, Mark bane I nglisli (sh per 
^04 lb , it firm) 

bondou, Baltic (fob pirccK, sli pci 
480 lb ) 

N) I Northirn Minitobi (St fuhii) 
No I \oi them M initob i (1’tciIu ) 
\rgtntinc 
\ striliui 


Rye 

Budapest Pest r^e (peiigo p quint il) 
Wbnnii>eg No 2 rje (cents p ^0 lb ) 
Muuieapolis No 2 rye (cents p lb ) 
Antwerpen (francs pci (luuital) 

Home grown 

Danubian (c i f irnvcd) 

Soviet (c 1 f , arrived) 

Plata (0 1 f , arrived) 

Barley. 

Rraila Average quality (lei p quintal) 
Winnipeg No 4 West (cents p 48 lb ) (’) 
Chicago Feedmg(ou sample, cents p 48 lb ) 
Minneipolis No 2 Feeding (cents p 481b) 
‘Antwerpen (c i f , arrived frs per ql) 
Daiiubiau 
No 2 Federal (*) 

Plata, 64/65 kg per hi 
) ondon, Mark bane English malting (sh 
per 448 lU , at farm) 

' ni]<tn Baltic (f o b St John, parcels, 
per 400 lb ) 

I Canadian Feed 
^0 3 Canadian 6 row 


WERAClI 


lui 

|in 

1 Dec 

Dec 



— 










LommeTcial 

I 

■i 1 

1 ) 


Dec 

hn 

bn 

SeaS)!) (“) 

1910 

1910 

1939 

1J39 

1939 

193 J 

193S 

I 









1938 30 

jl 

1937-38 

20 5:) 

29 55 

20 45 

20 45 

1 20 45 

20 42 

21 30 

'1 

20 42 

21.44 

n q 

480 

470 

450 

452 

433 

* 522 

411 

520 

81 « 

82 „ 

84 « 

83 \ 

81 s 

W) 

149 H 

62 

131 */♦ 

101 > , 

106' 

n 107 , 

n 106' , 

!0i . 

n 72 

n 101 , 

70 

96% 

100 ‘ « 

105’ 

105 

104* , 

100 

75* 

Ml ! 

74% 

1047. 

87^ 

93 H 


89^ 

) 

69 

100 , 

68% 

9374 

121 , 

126 H 

126 

125 4 

1 '" 

82* » 

117 , 

84% 

112 /. 

8 05 

8 35 

S 30 

83) 

791 

7 00 

12 22 

6 69 

12 20 

31- 6- 0 

33- 0- 0 

3^- 0- 0 

32-10- 0 

^2- 6-10 24 15- J 29- 2- 6 

22 12-8 

26-15-9 

148 00 

148 00 

148 00 

144 00 ! 

'1 14>80 

119 00 

i40 00' 

123 75 

135.05 

153 00 

15t)00 

bSOO 

156 00 

140 00 

92 60 

197 10 

96 25 

171.20 

141 00 

147 00 

148 )0 

148 00 1 

130 00 

77 25 

159 00 

79 00 

14210 

31 6 

31 6 

31 6 

31/6 

31 6 

196 

37 8* 

20 7% 

37/7% 

}h 10' , 

) 36 6 

) 3t) 9 

)37 

) )) 9' 4 





29 10* 

30 7 ' 

) 30 7' 

)3| I' 

)29 10 , 

- 

_ 1 

— 

— 

27 9 

a q 

n q 

n q , 

n q 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

26 6 

)2)9 

)25 1 

1 

^) 23 7 , 





15 82 

1)82 

15 43 

15 2^ 

b 26 

14 05 

19 08 

14 34 

18 57 

73' 

7. 4 


7>' 1 

"I 

41 ' ^ 

81 

40% 

72% 

67 

70 H 


70 

*) 

45 . 

7) 

44 

67% 

n q 

a q 

i\ q 

n q j 

♦ II535 

a q 

127 00 

n Cl 

124 85 

n q 

n q 

n q 


* 109 65 

86 50 

129 25 

81 80 

123 30 

129 00 

1 37 00 

140 00 

140 00 

127 20 

64 75 

122 00 

61 15 

112 50 

127 00 

135 00 

13700 

1 38 50 1 

i 

1 124 30 

86 7) 

129 50 

80 80 

124 55 

415 

n q 

420 

410 

420 

374 

♦ 38) 1 

338 

365 

48 

47 . 




35' . 

60 H 

34*/, 

56% 

4-) 

4) 

44 

44 

1 41 „ 

40' , 

3) . 

40 V, 

51% 

48>, 

48^ 


47* 

*') 

42 , 

60 , 

40 7, 

53 74 

133 00 

13900 

144 00 

143 00 

127 60 

78 85 

1 b 60 i 

75 45 

106 10 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

76 85 

108 75 1 

* 71 40 

1OO8O 

137 00 

145 00 

14600 

115 0C 1 

1 

12« 40 

75 8^ 

111 50' 

74 20 

106 80 

75- 

75- 

75- 

1 

75- 

71- 

35 

)4 4 

* 56 ! * 

53/- 

24 lOVa 

n q 

)25 10* 

)25 3 

)*25 6\ 


- 1 

_ 

_ 

'»)26/- 

“)26 3 

)25 9 

)25 6 

p 25/0* * 

~ 

1 




• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review - nq - not qu ttd —11= nrmniul 

(«) Thursday prices 

(*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous senes are omitted from this table nutes conctniiiig them are 
on p 1060 of the Nov Crop Report for the United Kingdom and on p 1163 of the Hu issm for II ih further notes will be 
l'»Ushed in future Crop Reports — (“) Augu^ July — i*) As from Sept 22, 193Q No 2 Feeding lMTle^ - (*) As from sept. 
1 1938* No 3 Federal — (‘} Dec i Si Vi Nov 24 78 average Nov 79 — (o) Shipping Hihti\ — D Shipping Jin^ i 15 — 
I ) Shipping jau — (») Dec 15 75»/4 Dec 8 6S»/, Dec i. 6i Ncn 24 55 '/» average No\ 56 ‘ j — (’") D<-c 1 55 , Nov 
*1 average Nov 50 ‘/i — (**) i, Nov 24 aud average Nov 43*/* — (*') No 2 Canadian Si\ row 
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Jan 

Jin 

Dec 

Dec 

Average 





II 


Description 

12 


29 

22 

Dec 

Jin 

Jan 

Commercial 


1940 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

Season V 


1 







1938*39 

1937 38 

Oats 










Winnipeg No 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 

42 

42 V* 


41 V* 

“) 

30 

56 V, 

29 

50 V. 

Chicago No 2 White (cents per 32 lb ) 
Buenos Aires (a) No 2 White, 4 y kg 

43 S 

43 V. 

41V* 

41 V* 

41V. 

32 Vh 

34% 

30 V. 

32 V. 

per hi (paper pesos p quintal) . 

5 20 

5 30 

5 40 

5 35 

5 22' 4 55 

6 70 

4 81 

* 6 32 

lyOndon, Mark Dane I nglish white (sh 









1 

per 336 lb , at f iriu) 

London, Baltic (f 0 b St John parcels. 

n50/- 

n50/- 

52 6 

52/6 

44/IOV* 

19 3 

27 2 V. 

19/3 V, 

26 / 6 V 4 

sh per 320 lb ) 1 

No I Canadian feidiug i 

20 / 10 */^ 

22/3 

V 22 / 

V 21/9 

V 20/8 

__ 




_ 

No 2 Cnnidiau Western 

Milano (b) (lire per quintal) 

23/10' , 

24/7 *, 

V 23/6 

‘)24MVt 

V 22/6 

_ 

~ 

_ 

— 

Home grown 

147 50 

n q 

147 50 

1 147 50 

'27 50 

99 50 

101 50 

9800 

100 05 

Foreign 

n q 

n q 

n q 

! n q 

n q 

95 50 

! 9800 

95 90 

9715 

Maize, 










Braik Average quality (lei p quintal) 

335 

340 

310 

300 

291 

425 

325 

362 

I* 313 

Cuicago No 3 Yellow (cents p 56 lb ) 
Buenos Aires ( a ) Yellow Plata (paper 

57'/, 

59 

58 

57'/. 

56 V. 

51 Vp 

59'/, 

51V, 

' 83 

1 

pesos per quintal) 

Antwerpen (c i f arrived, francs p ql ) 

655 

6 80 

690 

710 

6 96 

740 

9 92 

6 89 

7 79 

Bessarabian 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

89 00 

n q 

87 90 

, n q 

Yellow Plata 

123 00 

13100 

13700 

13600 

125 70 

89 85 

112 80 

9020 

101 00 

Cinquantino (Argentine Cu irentino ) 
I^ondon Baltic (f 0 b parcils, sh per 

135 50 

1 141 00 

14600 

147 00 

13660 

118 25 

116 75 

118 05 

' 10905 

480 lb ) 

N) 2 Yellow Amencau (BtUiiu rt ) 

“)29 9 

1 

1 ^ 1 - 

30 3 

30- 

29/5V* 

_ 

. 



Yellow put i 

’2 iO’ 

1 23/6 

)23/7V 

‘)23/10‘ 

•23/8 V 

— 


_ 


No 2 White fl it Afnc in 

) 2 l /6 

20 

V 20 / 

)20/3 

)20 4V, 

- 

- 

- 

1 ~ 

Rice (milled) 

Rangoon (deliverv current month rupees 


1 






1939 

1938 

per 7500 lb ) 

No 2 Lurepe (Burma) 

292-8 

287-8 

280-0 

297-8 

281-14 

1 

210-10 

231-10 

255- 2 

255-12 

Kanoungtoe small mills specials 

266-0 

262-8 

255-0 

270-0 

259- 8 

193- 0 

204- 2 

231- 9 

219-L 

Big mills specials 

Saigon (Indocliinese piastres p quintal) 

255-0 

255-0 

245-0 I 

262-8 

251- 8 

i 

189- 0 

193- 2 

226 14 

207- 0 

No I Round white 25 ° brokens 



12 89 

12 64 

V 1182' 

8 56 

9 13 

9 26 

10 66 

No 2 Japan 40 0 brokens 

Tokyo "Tyumai ' brown japanese aver 



11 90 1 

n q 

n q 

8 26 

8 82 

* 8 54 

1011 

age quality (yens ptr koku) 





V 

35 12 

33 11 


34 26 

Linseed. 







1 



Buenos Aires ( a ) Current quality 4 / 1 










impurities (paper pesos p quintal) 1 

17 00 

17 40 

1700 

17 45 

17 22 

13 46 

1604 

15 12 

1431 

Bombay Bold (rupees per cwt ) 
Antwerpen Plata (c 1 f, arrived frs 

11-9-0 

11-13-0 

11-5-0 

11-14-0 

11-9-2 

7-2-1 

8 - 0-10 

7-12-7 

7-4-10 

per quintal) 

London ^cif shipping current or fol 

n 252 00 

n 25900 

n 26500 

1 

n 267 00 

n 249 00 

152 00 

18600 

182 50 

16620 

lowing month £ per long ton) 



I 


i 





La Plata 

' ) 16-0-0 

M16-5-0 

16-0-0 

«) 16-2-6 

15 - 15-61 

10-17 2 

12-15-11 

•12- 2-3 II-IO-II 

Bombay 

22 - 12-6 

22 - 10-0 

‘V22-5-0 , 

1 

“) 22 - 0-0 

2I-I9-0 

12-19-4 

15- 4- 1 

*14-10-3 13- 3- ‘ 

Duluth No I Northern (futures cents 




1 



1 


per 36 lb ) {“) 

205 

208 

210 1 

198 

195 

1 86 V. 

204 V* 

172 V* 

183 S 

Minneapolis No i Northern (cts p 36 lb ) 

216 

217 

I 

207 V* 

'•) 

194'/, 

216'/j 

190 

Cottonseed. 





1 



1938 39 

1937 3^ 

Alexandria ( a ) (piastres per ardeb) 










Upper Egyptian 

67 3 

715 

68 0 

620 

'V 64 5 

65 7 

55 9 

57 7 

55 

Sakellandis 

I/>ndon Egyptian (c 1 f shipping cur 

65 9 

69 7 

664 

60 3 

‘V 02 7 

61 3 

• 513 

54 3 

50 7 

rent or following month £ per long 
ton) 

8 - 0-0 

8-3-9 ( 

11 ) 8 - 5-0 

") 8 - 10-0 

7-18-5 

6-15-7 

6-4-1 

6-3-5 

! 

(rl 6 


• Indicites that the product was not quoted dnnnsj part of the period under review — n q not ijuotdd — 
n ■» nominal — (a) Ihursdny prices — (b) Siturday prices 

(*) Oats Aujfust July maize May April, cottonseed Sept August — (*) Quotations refer to May futures from January to 
May, to July futures in June and July, to September futures m August and September, and to December futures during the 
other months — Dec 15 37 V*. Dec 8 33 /, Dec i 35 % Nov 24 32 ‘/s average Nov 32 Vi — (*) Canadian feeding 
N« 2 ~ {^) Shipping Jan — (*) Shipping St John — (» )Shippiag Feb — (■) Dec 15 ii 65, Dec 8 ii 56, Dec i 10 34 — 
(*) From Nov 10 to Dec 15 43 30, from Oct 0 to Nov 3 38 20{ average Nov 42 02 — (*') New crop, shipping Jan •— 
(“) shipping J m Pcb — (' ) Dec i 190 */<. Nov 24 176, average Nov 179 »/< — (“) Dec 15 62 3 — {^*) Dec 15 60 8 
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Jan. 

12 j 

1940 j 

Jan. 

5 

1940 

Dec. 

29 

1939 

Dec. 

22 

1939 



Average 



DESCkiriiON 

Doc. j 

1939 

Jail 1 
1939 ' 

T.in 

1938 

i Commercial 

1 Season (’) 

1 








1938-39 1937-3S 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. Ib.). . 

n. 10.70 

n. 11.09 

n. 11 12 

n. 10,92 

^)n. 10.64 

8.71 

8 68 

8.75 

8.87 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 

n. 11.21 

n. 11.29 

n. 11.36 

n. 11.15 

*)n. 10.94 

8 85 

8.55 

9.00 

8.75 

Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.); 







1 

156-2 


Broach, f.g. (futures) (*) 

307-8 

328-8 

314-0 

299-8 

J) 303-14 

156-13 

173-> ' 

166-11 

Broach, t.g, (spot) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

• 156-6 » 

162-9 

Oorara, fine (spot) 

274-0 

292-0 

274-0 

276-0 

1 270-13 

147-4 

160-4 , 

• 148-12 • 

148-13 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar): 





j 



! 12.37 


^ukellaridis, f.g.f 

21.70 

21.85 

20 90 

20 30 

*) 20 62 

12 23 

* 14.35 

14.19 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

18.72 

18.72 

17 67 

17 07 

i") <7 32 

12 07 

1301' 

1 12.34 

12.81 

Ashmuni, f.g f 

18.62 

18 37 

17.42 

16 77 

1*) 16.86 

10.17 

* 10 47, 

1 10.16 

10.62 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 







1 

5.88 


Middling, super good 

n. * 9.58 

n. 9.89 

n. 9.30 

n. 9 38 

V 9 04 

5.89 

5.73 

5.79 

Middling 

8.98 

9.29 

8 70 

8.78 

’') 8 44 

5.19 

4.93 

5.171 

4.97 

SAo Paulo, g.f. . . .... 

n. 9.13 

n. 9.4-1 


n. 8 93 ' 


5.19 

5.18 

5.14 

5.16 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (’) . . 

n. 8.02 

n. 8.30 


n. 7 77 1 

,") . . n. 3 97 

n 3.99 

*n. 3 92 „. 

. 4.04 

C.P. Oomra,good staple, superfine (*) . 

n. 8.13 

n. 8 54 

n. 7.91 

n. 8 01 

l*)n. 7.68 

4 12 

4.28 

’ 4.11 

4.29 

Giza 7, f-«.f 

Upper Egyptian, f g.f 

Butter. 

10.77 

11.30 

10.35 

10.37 

h 9 84 

7.36 

7.58 

l.d 

7.42 

10.39 

10.85 

9.92 

9 96 

h 9 43 

1 

1 

391 

6.25 

, o.OO 

, 1939 

6.31 

1937 

Kobenhavu [a) Danish, for export (ers 





1 



23900 


per quintal) 

284.00 

286 00 

286.00 

286.00 

j 268 00 

253.75 

235.00 

230.49 

teeuwarden. Commission for butter quot- 
ations (rt)‘ Dutch, for export (cents 







j 

1 

‘ 77’/, 


per Itg ) {*) 

82 

81 

80 

80 

' 80 

84’ , 

80 

80 V* 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian (frs p kg ) 

23.65 

27.05 

23.45 

23 35 

23 no 

24.40 

24.65 

20.701 

23.30 

New York (ft) gs score, creamery (cents , i 

per lb.) 

82.00 

3M, 

30 

32^'J 

1 30’/. 

26’/, 

33 V. 

26 7si 

28 

Cheese. 

Roma: Roman Pecoriuo, choice (lire 




i 

1 

1 

1 

I 


J 

1 

' 1,110.25 i 


per quintal) 

Alkmaar: Kdum 40 f. National Mark, fac- 

1,167.50 

1.167.50 

1.137.50 

1,137.50 

22.00 

1,137.50 

20 70 

1.100.00 

1.050 00 

1 

1,058.30 

tory cheese, small (llorius p. 50 kg ) 

23.75 

24.00 

23.00 

20 06 

21.25 

! 19.35 

21.33 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + , National Mark, farm 








, 26.52' 

I ! 


made, ist quality (florins p. 50 kg ) 

32 00 

3100 

29 75 

29.50 

29 % 

2f.50 

27 69 

1 

25.72 

Eggs. 

Antwerpen, auction; Belgian, average 








1 

1 

i 

1 56 00 


quality (frs. per 100) 

59.00 

65 00 

60.00 

38.00 

60 00 

60 00 

57.50' 

58 80 

Denmark (c): Danish for export (crs. per 





1 1 



1 112 53 


quintal) 

1 16.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

1 149.60' 

113 60 

131.20, 

116.70 

Apeldoorn {d): Dutch, average quality 







1 

3 85 


57/58 gr. each (fl. per 100) 

i 3.75 

3.90 

4.20 

3 90 

4 16, 

3.92 

3.85* 

3.85 

Bamcvcid (a): Dutch, average quality 





I 



3114 


37/58 gr. each (11. per 100] .... 

3 80 

4 20 

4.00 

3 95 

' 4 16 

4 03 

3 74 

3.90 






1 






• Indicates that the product was not quoted durinp; part of the period under review. — n. q = mt qudcd n » 

nomtnal. — (a) Thursday prices. — (ft) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks comraencing on Thursdays. — (./) Pricesf 
on following Mondays. 

0) Cotton: August'July. *- (*) Quotations refer to April-May futures during the period September-M.ay following, ^nd to 
July-August futures during the other months. — (') As from May 15, 1939; “fair staple". — (‘) lor home piues these quota- 
tions must be increased by a consumption tax which, as from Oct 19, 1939, amounts to 80 cents per kg — {') Dec. 15: 11 10.99. 

(®) Dec. 15; n. 11.33. — C) Dec. 15: 323^0. — (•) Prices of Dec. 15 for the different qualities: rcspecti\ely, :j.bo; 19.27; 18.17 

y-19* 8.59; »• 8.74; tl- 7-53; U' 7.77; 10D9; 9-62. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES (■) 




1 Average 

Groups 

Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July 

Sept. 

1939 

Oct.' 

Dec 

I 93 « 

1 

1 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1937 

Agricultural 
year (*) 



1939 

1939 j 

1939 

1938-39 1937-38 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsinarks per quintal) 


A I 

fWheat (Berlin) 

20.40 

20.20 

20.00 

19,60 

20.30 

20.33 

20.56 

20.52 


tRve (Berlin) 

18.20 

18.50 

18.30 

17.90 

18.50 

18.80 

18.81 

18.69 


fBarlev, feeding (Berlin) 

1720 

17 00 

16.80 

16 40 

17.03 

17 03 

17.08 

16.99 


tOat<^ (Berlin) 

17.30 

17.20 

17.10 

17.33 

17,30 

16.50 

17.51 

16.87 


§Potatoes, red (Berlin) 


4.30 

4.30 

6 60 

4.37 

4 30 

* 5.02 

* 4.91 


Hops (Nurnberg) . 


450.00 

450.00 

* 450.00 

470.00 

437.33 

493.43 

437.33 

A 11 

fOxen, live weight (Berlin) 


89.00 

89.00 

88.33 

88.13 

85.27 

86.35 

84.15 


Calves, live weight (Berlin) 


94.20 

94.80 

95.40 

95.40 

94.33 

95.40 

93.98 


tPigs, 220-265 Ib., live weight (Berlin) 


105.00 

105.00 

105.40 

101.00 

101.87 

101.67 

101.88 


Milk, fresh (Berlin) per hectolitre 

n. fj. 

n. q 

n. q. 

16.62 

15.60 

15 60 

16.11 

15.35 


tButter, National Mark 

274.00 

274.00 

274.00 

274.00 

272.77 

260.00 

257.68 

260.00 


Creamery butter .... 

260.00 

260 00 

260.00 

260.00 

257.67 

246.00 

271.69 

246 00 


fCheese, Emmenthal type (Kempten) ... 

166.00 

166 00 

166.00 

165.00 

160.00 1 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 


Soft cheese, 20 % butterfat (Kempten) . . 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 ' 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 


tEggs, aver, size, marked “ G.I.B. ’’ (Berlin) per 100 


11.50 

10.50 

10.50 

11 38 

10.25 

10.35 

10.08 

B I 

§Basic slag, 16 % (Aachen) (») 

^Superphosphate of lime, 18 %(*“*) 


0.192 

0.196 

0.220 

0.207 

0.203 

0.214 

0.212 



0.298 

0.314 

0.310 

0.301 

0.304, 

0.309 

0.309 


iiPotash salts, 40 % (*) 

5.i4 

5.06 

5 05 1 

4.97 

5.08 

5 08 1 

5.05 

5.05 


i§Sulphate of ammonia, 21 % (*'*) 

Wheat-bran (Hamburg) 

0.460 

0.450 

0.440 

0.420 

0.450 

0.450 

0.457 

0.457 

B IT 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 


Einseed cake (Hamburg) 

16.25 

16.25 

16.25 

16.25 

16.25 

16 30 

16.26 

16.25 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) 

14.65 

14.65 

14.65 

14 65 

14 65 

14.70 

14.66 

14.65 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

15.75 

15.75 

15.75 

15.75 

15.76 

15 80 

15.76 

15.75 


Cn^hed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.45 

15.50 

15.46 

15.45 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian francs per quintal) 


A II 


B I 


B 11 


, Wheat (Antwerpen) 

143.80 

142.00 

142.25 

' 124 00 

119 40 

137 05 

! 123,80 

1 36.5 • 

Rye (Antwerpen) 

•115.35 

116,25 

• 123 50 

1 n. q. 

n q. 

124 45 

n. q. 

126 00 

Barley (Antwerpen) 

• 154.00 

135.25 

163.50 

n.q. 

n. q. 

126.45 

n. q. 

126.10 

Oats (Antwerpen) 

98.40 

93.35 

95.25 

, 79;30 

83 40 

1 18.40 

90.60 

119.65 

'§?otatoe 8 (Eeuven) 

32.00 

32 00 

' 35.00 

1 33.15 

29.50 

38 65 

35.15 

45.30 

iriax, fibre (Gent) 

2,400.00 

1,987.50 

1,900.00 

1 , 686,00 

1.746.35 

1,670.00 

1,702 15 

1.702.00 

Oxen, live weight (Curegeni-Anderlecht) .... 

505.00 

477.00 

480.00 

507,35 

506.65 

518.65 

510.00 

523.10 

C.ilves, live weight (Curcgem-Anderlecht) . . . 

863.00 

773.00 

397.00 

632.35 

1.002.35 

815.00 

825.00 

803.00 

Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

615.00 

650.00 

742.00 

691.35 

899.65 

623 00 

801.00 

677.00 

§ Butter (Antwerpen) 

2,360.00 

2,045.00 

1.820.00 

1,906.65 

2,625.35 

2,539.35 

2,272.00 

2,354.00 

§Eggs (Antwerpen) per 100 

60.00 

78.00 

75.75 

58.70 

72 00 

75 35 

1 57.85 

1 

57.40 

|§Basic slag, 15 20 % (Charleroi) (»' 

1.74 

1.87 

1.91 

1.73 

2.05 

1.50 

I* 1.95 

1.52 

I Superphosphate of lime, 14 % (producer ’.s store) (*) 

2.50 

2 50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.45 

2.50 

2.41 

vSylvmite-Kainite, minimum 14 % 

29.25 

28.25 

28.25 

27.25 

28.85 

28.85 

28.65 

29.00 

' f Nitrate of soda, i 5 y 2 % 

115.25 

111.25 

110.25 

108.25 

109.23 

112.60 

110.90 

113.75 

^Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % 

100.00 

96.00 

95.00 ; 

93.00 

%.00 

97.35 

95.65 i 

98.50 

' Maize, Plata (Antwerpen) 

125.70 

111.35 

123.75 1 

82.90 

82.40 

98.65 

85.70 1 

103.55 

Einseed cake imported 

145.50 

138.00 

• 138.00 ' 

109.50 

116.25 

117.50 

114.60 

117.85 

Coconut cake imported 

137.50 

n. q. 

* 136.00 1 

103.00 

99.60 

117.35 

100.35 

1)6.25 

Groundnut cake imported 

149.00 

135.00 

* 135.00 

97.00 

103.15 

1 113.65 

102.^0 , 

• 111.00 


• Indicates tliat the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, ■— t Indicates that the series is pub- 
lished ill the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
per quintal. — § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 

(^) Prices, for several countries, of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer; also of fertilizers (B I) and 
concentrated feedingstuffs (B II) bought by the farmer, are published quarterly (Jan,, April, July and Oct.). In cases where 
the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country. — (*) July to June. — (•) Prices per kg. of active 
fertilizer contained in 100 kg. of commercial fertilizer. — («) Free at buyer’s station. 
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Average 


Groups 

Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July. 

Oct- 

Oct- 

Agricultural 

year 



1939 

1939 

1939 

Sept. 

1939 

Dec. 

1938 

Dec. 

1937 

1938-39 

1937-33 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA (Protectorate) (Prices in crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Praha) (') 

173.00 

172.50 

172.00 

r 171.251 

162.50 

162.50 

* 163.85 

164.05 


Rye (Praha) (>) 

149.00 

148.50 

148.00 

1 * 147.25 

142.50 

136.50 

* 142.80 * 

138.54 


tBarley, malting (Praha) (‘) 

147.00 

146.00, 

145.00 

r 143.50, 

133.00 

133.00 

* 133.65 * 

133.65 


Oats (Praha) (*) 

121.00 

I20.50| 

120.00 

r 119.25' 

120.65 

120.65 

* 122.10* 

122.10 


Potatoes, edible (Praha) 


... 


* 82.50' 

34.50 

21.50 

40.50, 

28.35 


Hops (Zatcc) 




r 4.485.00, 

1,851.65 

1,665.00 

2.943.75' 

1,586.25 

A II 

Beef, dead weight (Praha) 




1*1,150.00 

1,034.15 

979.00 

986.45 

939.75 


Veal, dead weight (Praha) 




1 * 1.000.00 

833.35 

800.00 

816.65 

763.50 


Pork, dead weight (Praha) 



1. 266.01) 

1 1 . 200,00 

1,158.35 

930.00 

1.107.301 

2.172.90 

867.63 


Butter (Praha) 




,‘2,350.00i 

2.200.00 

1.925.00 

1.889.60 


Kggs (Praha) per 100 




• 63.75 

66.65 

66.10 

1 62.10 

37.55 

B I 

Basic slag, 15 % 





36.50 

35.75 

36.50 

35.95 


Superphosphate, ib-r8 % 





55.65 

53.15 

55.65 

54.00 


Kainite, 14 % 




1 ... 1 

24.45 

24.40 

27.20 

24,00 


Nitrate of soda 





n. q. 

n. q. 

* 138.00 * 

138.00 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 1/2 % 





123.40 

121.05 

120.50 

122.40 

B ri 

Maize, iniporteil 




'3().()0 

110.63 

108.50 1 126.00 

129.00 


Wheat-bran (Praha) (^) 

iiioo 

ii5.oo 

i iioo 

111.65 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00. 

105.00 


Rye-bran (Praha) (■) 

113.00 

1 1 i.OO 

113 00 

109.65 

103.00 

103 00 

103.00 

103.00 


Crushed soya (Praha, delivered Uovosice) (*) . . 




139.65 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 


Rapeseed cake (Praha, delivered Uovosice) (•) . 

- II^OO 

■ 11400 

114.00 

113.15 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50' 

117.50 


Linseed cake (Praha, delivered Lovosice) (*) . 

^ 136.00 

■ 136.00 

136.00 

137.15 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 


(iroundniit cake (Praha, delivered Strekov) (^) . 




147.65 

1 

150.00 

150.00 

I50.00j 

150.00 


DENMARK (Prices 

in Danish crowns per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Ktilienhavn) 

• 19.12 

* 18.19 

18.32 

17.93 

: 16.33 

13.83 

18^ 

* 14.34 

18.06 


Bariev (Kobenhavn) 

17.81 

16.93 

1 13.49 

11,84 

18.22 

12.12 

17.26 


Oats (Kobenhavn) 

• 19.13 

18.37 

17.56 

1 14.40 

11.25 

15.77 

12.14 

15.93 

A II 

§Cows, live weight (Kobenhavn) 

• 45.00 

47.50 

49.73 

1 51.30 

38.67 

41.50 

42.63 

40.36 


tPork, dead weight 

194,00 

179 00 

165.00 

1 173.4 

166.83 

170,00 

171.27 

177.16 


Fresh milk 

15.48 

14 56 

14.28 

14 02 

14.36 

13.81 

14.23, 

13.85 


t Butter (Kobenhavn) 

268.00 

244.60 

240.00 

229.98 

.245.92 

270.37 

237.95 

235.55 


Whole milk cliecse (Odense) 

160.00 

149.00 

145,00 

132.08 

140.00 

137.50 

137.60 

133.30 


tFggs, for export 

149.60 

191.50 

130.00 

112.37 

240.67 

163.50 

112.26 

119.37 

B I 

^.Superphosphate, 18 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

* 6.30 

6,47 

6.49|! 6.62 

6.61 


Potash salts, 40 % 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12.70 

13.12 

13.12 

13.49 

13.49 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20,8 "0 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15.75 

16,25 

16 . 25 m 15.57 

16.50 


ij Nitrate of lime, 15 Vi % 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

♦ 13.70 

16.20 

16.20 

16.52 

16.45 

B 11 

Rye, importefl (Jutland) • 

20.55 

• 20.50 

n. q. 

* 15.03 

14.44 

18.58 

14.48 

17.81 


Maize, Plata (Jutland) 

20.00 

* 20.00 

n. q. 

h 14.26 

15.32 

15.93 

15.35 

16.13 


Wlieat-bran, Danish (Kbbenhuvn) 

18.22 

* 17.80 

n. q. 

* 10.90 

10.37 

14.85 

11.26 

14.89 


Cottonseed cake (Kobenhavn) 

24.85 

* 25.00 

n. q. 

* 14.66 

^ 15.28 

14.43 

17.01 

14.66 

16.24 


Sunflower-seed cake (Kdbenhavn) 

24 60 

* 24.50 

n. q. 

16.13 

17.83 

15.70 

17.01 


Groundnut cake (Kdbenhavn) 

27.05 

n. q. 

n. q. 

'' 15.h9 

16.bl 

17.80 

16.04 

17.26 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Kobenhavn) . 

25.90 

• 26.00 

n. q. 

“ 16.78 

16.38 

17.69 

16.35 

17.24 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A II 


fVVheat (Palis) 

Rye (Paris) ('’*’) 

Bariev, malting (Pans) (**'’) 

fOats (Paris) (') 

§Wine, red, lo'’ (Montpellier) per hectolitre 
fBeef, dead weight, ist quality (Paris) . . 
fMutton, dead weight, ist quality (Paris) 

fPigs, live weight (Paris) 

Butter (Paris) 

“Comtd,, cheese (Pari'^) 

I^ggs (Paris) per loo 


203.50 

202.00 

200.5(1 

210 15, 

203.00 

183 00 

205.35, 

183.90 

1 36.00 

112.00'^ 

97.0(’ 

* 98.00 

124.65 

140.00 

125 50' 

142.80 

124.00 

1 16.00 « 

97.0c 

94.15, 

124.15 

170.65 

123.70' 

171.05 

87.00 

83.00,= 

69.00 

* 64.40 

98,30 

126.25 

! 101 00 

127.30 


... 1 

... 

165.50 

155.00 

♦ 149.00 

[ 162.00 

155.00 

1,387 00 

1,191 00' 

1,088.00 

1,155.00 

1,000.65 

1,016 65 

! 1.010.00 

1,042 00 

1,931.00 

l.SIb.OOi 

1,770.00 

1,956.00, 

1,870.65 

1,606.35 

1.8b4 00 

1,656.00 

90().00 

. 884.00 1 

276.00 

975.00 

969.00 

719.65 

! 935.00 

784.00 

2,726.00 

' 2.056.00 

1,692.00 

1 742.00 

,685.00 

... 1 

'2.540.00 


1.739.00 

1,671.001 

1,226.00 

1,080.00 

*1,463.00 

1 

... 

M. 380.00 


107.50 

100.90 

76.30 

63.70 

* 96.30 

... 1 

^ 715.00 




1 



_ _ _ 



— 


*, t» §: See notes on page 72 . 

(M Producer’s fixed prices, f.o.r. Praha. — (*) Until July 1939 . wholesalers’ selling prices; subsequently, prices between importer 
^nd wholesaler. As from Feb. 1939, delivery Praha. — (*) Up to August 1539: quotations on last day of month. — (<) Pri^r to 
'Starch 1938 , quotations on last day of month. — (*) As from and October 1939: price in the fret market, t o.r, producing 
"d^partements”. — (•) Julv and August. -- (’) Pressed from home-grown seed. -- (“) I'lici ot I.ist da' s of October. 
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Average 




Gaoups 

Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July- 

Sept. 

1939 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1938 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1937 

Agricultural 

year 



1939 

1939 

1939 

1938*391 

1937*38 


FRANCE (Prices francs per quintal) {continued) 


B I 

§Basic slag, :8 % (Thionville) (') 

1.35 

1.35 


1.35 

1.08 

1.03, 

1.16 

I 1.05 


§Superphosphate, 14 % (North and East) . . . 

46.50 

46.50 

46.50| 

46,05 

40.75 

40.55 

42.451 

40.75 


^Sylviiilte, rich, 18 % (Upper- Alsace) 

14.32 

14.32 

I4.32| 

14,32 

14.32i 

14.05 

14.321 

' 14.20 


§Nitrate of soda, 15.5 % (Dunkerque, Calais) . . 

146.80 

144.90 

143.05 

* 140.97 

131.85! 

I06.5q 

134.201 

• 116.05 


gSulphate of ammonia, 20.4 % 

135.95 

134.45 

131.80 

• 129.80 

127.85 

103.15 

129.30 

• 119.90 

B 11 

Linseed cake (North) 

161.00 

156.00 

154.50 

147.80 

158.40' 

133.151 

157.40 

• 134 55 


Coconut cake (Coudekerque) 

120.00 

122.00 

I20.0ffl 

121.60 

n. q. 

\25M 

* 133.00 

* 125.00 


Groundnut cake (Coudekerque) 

135.00 

130.00 

130.0d 

124.35 

135.35 

120 85 

1 131.65 

* 120.55 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: “ A *' per cwt; “ B ” per long ton). 


A I 

A II 


B I 


B II 


I Wheat 

Barley, feeding I ... 

1 Oats 

§Potatoes (lyondon) 

fBeef, dead weight (London) 

fMuttou, dead weight (London) 

'fPork, dead weight (Loudon) [ ... 

i Butter (London) 1 152/- 

tCheese, Cheddar (London) 

'fBggs, National Mark, (London) per loo . . . . I ... 

j i 

l§Ba3icslag, 14% (London) I ... 

I §Supc^hosphate, 16% (London) 1 ... 

I Kainite, 14 % (London) I ... 

jlNltrate of soda, 15 Vj % (London) 

^Sulphate of ammonia, 20.6 % (London) 

Bran, British (London) 127/6 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) 125/- 

Linseed cake, English (London) 190/- 

Cottonseed cake (London) 115/- 

Palm-kemel cake (Liverpool) (135- 

Coconut cake (Liverpool) 150/- 

Groundnut cake (London) ' 155/- 

I 


7/- 

510 

4/7 »/, 

4/7 V, 

8/ 1 1 I4 

5/0 14 

8/6 Is 

13/5 V* 

II/IS 

7/7 

8/2 */* 

12/11 14 

8/2 

1V9>/* 

8/9 

7/3 M 

6/0 V. 

6/1 •/« 

8/5 V. 

6/6 V4 

8/61, 




4/8 V, 

6/7 

5/61, 

* 7/11 



•)75/il 

64/10 

67/5 

69/5 

72/7 



*)69/5 

62/7 

78/- 

70/3 

76 8 



») 76/10 

81/6 

86/10 

80/9 

80/9 

152/- 

152/*^ 

140/5 

127/- 

143/5 

134/2 

13;/- 

88/- 

88/- 

•84/7 

89/7 

93/7 

90/4 

• 94/9 

22/6 

19/2 

13/3 Vs 

19/6 »/* 

19/10 \ 

14/71, 

14/101 



») 46/- 

46/- 

46/- 

46/- 

45,3 



”):59/- 

59/- 

60/- 

39/6 i 

60/9 



“) 55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- , 

55- 



1165/- 1 

1 160/- 

160/- 

160/- 1 

1594 

1 


1148/6 

147/8 

147/8 

150/4 1 

149/7 

127/6 1 

127/6 

108/7 

' 120/- 

156/- 

119/4 1 

150/7 

125/- 

125'- 

109/5 1 

112/2 ! 

159/1 

113/8 

153/11 

190/- 

190/- 

*189/3 1 

196/7 

211/7 

I97/I 1 

208/3 

115/- 1 

115- 

•105/6 ' 

I 121/9 

114/3 

117/11 1 

111/10 

135/- 

135/- 

•131/7 

1 150/3 

n. q. 

145/3 

•148/4 

150/- 

150'- 1 

♦142/6 

1 151/2 

151/10 

149/3 , 

154/1 

155/- 

1 

,55- j 

• 140/3 

1 143/4 

1 

1 1567 

143/10 

152/- 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A I 

fWheat, soft (Milano) 

148.00 

148 00 

I48.0(^ 

148.00 

14800 

138.0(K 

148.00 

138.85 


Wheat, hard (Catania) 

157.00 

157.00 

1570^ 

157 00 

157.00 

147.0^ 

157.00 

14840 


Oats (Milano) 

• 127.50' 

107.50 

107.50 

104.15 

97.50 

101.5a 

97.05 

101.00 


fMalze (Milano) 

108.00' 

108.00 

• IO8.O0I 

n. q. 

90.00 

84.65 

• 90.00 

84.35 


Rice, Vialone (Milano) 

270.20 

269.00 

269.00 

254.001 248.151 

238.00 

• 249.30 

• 227.80 


Rice, Maralelli (Milano) 

205.20, 

204.00 

204.00 

199.00 

193.15, 

183.50 

193.60 

• 180.20 


fRlce, Originario (Milano) 

174.20 

173.00 

173.00 

168.95 

163.55' 

156.40 

163.45 

149.90 


IHemp, fibre (Milano) 

... 1 



590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

582.35 


§011ve oil “Sopraffino locale” (Bari) 

777.00, 

777.00 

74^00 

742.00 

707.35, 

684.00 

712.00 

699.00 


§Wine, ordinary, ii® (Bari) per hectolitre ... 

... 1 




125.651 

95.85 

117.60 

97.55 

A II 

§Oxen, live weight, ist quality (Milano) .... 

500.00: 

483.75 

486.00 

478.15 

435.00, 

509.00 

458.30 

462.10 


Lambs, dead weight (Roma) 

733.90 

619.60 

1 770.60 

885.80 

673.35' 

754.90 

725.85 

791.60 


Pigs, live weight (Milano) (*) 

680.00' 

666.25 

657.50, 

640.05 

517.00, 

630.00 

537.50 

599.50 


fCheese, Parmigiano-Reggiano (Milano) . . 

1,284.00' 

1.265.00 

LOIOOO, 

1,157.50 

1,108.35 

1.066.65 

1,205.75 

1.100.00 


Eggs (Milano) per 100 

69.60, 

78.50 

66.85 

52.05 

67.30 

65.15 

53.20 

49.45 


Wool, Italian (Roma) 

2.602.00j 2.602.00 

2,602 00 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

2.602.00 


• t, §: see notes on page 72. 

(*) Prices per kg. of active fertilizer contained in 100 kg. of Mmmercial fertilizer. ■— (*) Prior to Feb. 1938, pigs weighing 
more than xso kg.; subsequently, pigs of more than 180 kg. -- (») July and August. 
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Average 


Groups 

Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July- 

Oct - 

Oct - 

Agricultural 

year 

1 


1939 

1939 

1939 

Sept 

1939 

Dec 

1938 

Dec 

1937 

1938-39 

1937-35 


ITALY {Priccb iu liie per quintal) (cotUtnued) 


B I 

§Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milano) , . . 

24 73 

24 75 

24 75 

24.75 

24 75 

24 75 

24 75 * 

24.33 

j Chloride of potash, 50 % (Milano) 

74 50 

74 50 

73 75 

71 50 

71 50 

70 90 

71 50 

71.1(> 

I§Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milano) 

85 05, 

83.15 

83 20 

87 45 

91 15 

91 15 

92 35 

92.15 


Sulphate of aniinouia, 20-21 % (Milano) . . . 

81 25 ' 

80.30 

80 85 

84 35 

86 80 

86 80 

88 10 

87,75 


§Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milano) . . . 

64.85, 

63.70 

64 35, 

67 85 

69 15 

69 65 

' 70.40 

70 15 


§Copper sulphate, 98-99 % (Genova) 




n. q. 

n q. 

n q 

189 30 * 

198.00 

B II 

Wheat-bran (Genova; 

6000' 

^.00 

6()00 

60.00 

60 00 

60 35 

I 60 00 

57 15 


Rice-bran (Milano) 

8 OOO 1 

80 00 

8000: 
81 00 

80.00 

74 35 

60 80 
85 50 

74 33 

58 75 


Emsced cake (Milano) (M 

81 00 

8100 

81 00 

81 00 

81 00 

85 50 

Groundnut cake (Milano) (^) 

65 00 

65 00 

65 OQ 

65 00 

63 00 

55 00 

' 62 00 

55.00 

Rapeseed cake (Milano) (’) 

3600' 

1 

36 00 

36 0() 

36 00 

36 00 n 

36 50'! 3600 

36.50 

NETHERLANDS 

(Prices m florins pci quintal; 





A I 

Wheat (“) 

II 70 

11.55 

11 40, 

10 97 

<155 

9 56 

10 03 

9.9$ 

R\e (Groningen) (’) 

9 03 

900 

9 0 q 

8 82 

731 

7 36 

* 7.68 ♦ 

7.12 

Barley (Groningen) (®) 

900 

9 00 

9 00; 

8 36 

7 89 

717 

7.66 

7.05 

Oatb (Groningen) (•*) 

8.00 

8 00 

8 00 , 

7 44 

6 12 

5 92 

6.45 

6.17 

Peas (Rotterdam) (=>) 

10 65 

10 55 

10 45 

* 10 67 

11 24 

1561 

11.81 • 

14.69 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 

no 00 

10600 

85 00 

70 33 

71 17 

71 33 

♦ 71.04 * 

68.73 

§Potatoc 8 (Amsterdam) 

405 

409 

3 75 

3 93 

3 98 

3 76j 

* 4.16 

5.14 

A 11 

SBeef, dead weight (Rotterdam) 

7700 

75 00 

7800| 

72.67 

71 50 

75 33 

72.87 

76.29 

fPigs, live weight (Rotterdam) 

6200 

64 00 

66 00 

52.00 

51.33 

62 33 

49 50 

57.29 

fButtcr for export (Deeuwarden) 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

73 54 

77 67 

92 66 

7787 

84.50 

fCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

41 40 

41 25 

51 88 | 

37 10 

44 40 

43 99| 

40.06 

42.23 

Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda) 

59 90 

65 62 

69 62i 

51 06 

54 71 

58 70 
4 48 

50.26 

53.60 

tEggs, for export (Roermond) per 100 

4 18 

5 28 

4 32 

3 37 

4 37 

3.76 

362 

B I 

Basic slag, 16 % (Zwolle) 

2 38 

2 48 

2 51 ' 

2 22 

2 28 

1 72 

2.19 

1.77 

Supcrpho.sphate, 14 % (Zwolle) 

2 24 

2 24 

2 00 

1 70 

165 

195 

1.66 

1.92 

Kainite, 14 % (Zwolle) 

165 

1 65 

1 65| 

I 

1.61 

1 65 

1.63 

163 

Nitrate of soda, 15 \ % (Zwolle) 

6.36 

6 25 

6 20 , 

6 23 

6 19 

621 

6.32 

6.33 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Zwolle) 

5 30 

5 15 

5.46' 

5 35 

5 30 

5 25 

5.47 

5.3$ 

B II 

§Mai 7 e (Rotterdam) 

832 

8.32 

8.29, 

7.62 

7.88 

6.87 

8 00 

7.39 

lyinseed cake, Dutch (Rotterdam) 

n. q 

n. q. 

n q 

8 26 

8 70 

9 10 

865 

8.9! 

Coconut cake, (Rotterdam) 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

7 68 

7.85 

8 42 

7 90 

8.31 

Groundnut cake, (Rotterdam) 

8 40 

8 40 

8 40 

8 05 

7 82 

7 95 

791 

7.87' 

Crushed soya extraction icsidue (Zicijudreclit) . 

800 

8 00 

8 00 | 

7 80 

8 07 

7 64 

781 

7 94 

SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish 

crowus per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Stockholm) 

2012 

19.93 

18 561 

16 84 

17 00 

19 64 

♦ 17.36* 

20.15 

Rye (Stockholm) 

20.25 

20 03 

18 37 

16 36 

16 53 

18 90 

1* 16.66 * 

18.79 

1 Bailev 


17 50 

16 87, 

13 97 

13 37 

17 97 

* 13.44 * 

1797 

' Oats (vStockholm) ... 

15 65 

15 09 

14 37 

n q. 

11 43 ♦ 

14.70 

* 1 1.40 * 

14.68 

A II 

Cows, live weight (Stockholm) 


70 00 

72 00 

71 00 

61 67 

58 67i 

1 63 17 

59.10 

Pigs, live weight (Goteborg) 


105 00 

103 00' 

102 00 

105 67 

105 00 

102 58 

98.40 

Butter (.Malmo), prices for the home market) . . 

30000 

300 00 

300 00 

300.00 

269.00 

268 33 

271.08 

267.96 


Butter (Malmo; prices foi export) 

... 

19800 

200 00 

196 65 

214 65 

237 65 

1 206 60 

206 30 


Eggs (Stockholm) 

160.60 

195 00 

181 00 

134 17 

169 67 

177 50 

135 92 

137.20 

B I 

Superphosphate, 20 % 

... 



7.20 

7 20 

7 20 

7 25 

7.37 


Potash salts, 40 % 




12 10 

12.10 

12 60 

12.32 

12.72 


Nitrate of soda, 15 Mt %-i6 % 




1725 

17 65 

17 05 

1745 

17.39 


Nitrate cyanamide, 15 % 




1655 

1695 

16 35 

16 75 

16.61 

B II 

Maize, Plata 

n q 1 

n. q. 

20.69 

18 45 

1703 

17 12 

17.43 

16.92 


Wheat-bran 

16,12 

15.75 

14 93 

13 04 

13 12 

14 10 

12 98 

14.14 


Groundnut cake 

2450 

24 50 

24.50 

21 37 

2050 

19 97 

20 14, 
19.53' 

19.52 


Cottonseed cake 

23.001 

23.00 

23 00 

20 99 

19 78 

10 56 

18.98 


Soya meal 

23 001 

2300 

23 00 

22 09 

20 64 

1951 

20 35 

19.08 


*, §, t See notes on p. 72 . 

{*) I^iuaeed cake and rapeseed cake, as from July 1938, and groundnut cake, as from Jan i)ru('' lict at taclory 

{*) Fixed prices, — {*) As from Sept. 1939: fixed prices, free at producer’s station * 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL (■; 


Dbscription 


Wheat. 


Budapest; Tisza 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba 

•Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter 

Buenos Aires: No. 2 Hard 

Karachi: White Karachi 

Berlin: Home-grown 

Antwerpen: 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) 

Bahia 

Paris: Home grown 

Ipiverpool and I/ondon (c. i.f.) (■); 

No. I North. Manitoba (Pacific) . . . 
No. 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) , . . 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

Rosafii 

Choice White Karachi 

West Australian (cargoes) 

Milano: Home-grown, soft 


Rye. 

Berlin: Ilome-groun 

Budapest; Home-grown . . . 
Minneapolis’ No. 2 rye 


Barley. 

JBraila; Home-grown 

Praha: Home-grown, malting. . . 
Winnipeg: No. 4 Western . . . . 
Minneapolis: No. ? Feeding . . . 
Berlin: Home-grown, fodder . . . 
Antwerpen: Danubian . . . . 
Xiverpool and lyondon (c. i. f.) (^): 
No. 3 Canadian Western . , . 

Plata 

Iraquian 


Oats. 


Winnipeg: No 2 White 

‘Chicago; No 2 White 

Buenos Aires: No 2 White 

Berlin: Home-grown 

Paris: Home-grown (“) 

l/ondon and Liverpool (c. i. f.) (*)’ Plata 


Dec 

1939 

Nov. 

1939 

Oct. 

1939 

Sept. 

1939 

August 

1939 

July 

1939 

Dec. 

1938 

Dec. 

1937 

Y 

1938 

ear 

1937 

11.27 

11.16 

11.10 

( 

1 

1 

1 

11.06 

11.84 

11.82 

12.31 

12 62 

12.89 

12.42 

8 . 0 s 

6.93 

7.05 

7.47 

6.07 

6.15 

6.76 

15.55 

11.35 

15.02 

11.46 

10.22 

9.84 

9.73 

7.76 

7.72 

7.56 

12.08 

9.02 

13.81 

6.35 

5.05 

5.14 

5.66 

6.69 

6.69 

5 76 

11 94 

9.15 

13.58 

10.05 

8.91 

797 

7.92 

7.94 

7.63 

8 52 

11 37 

8.77 

12.10 

2519 

24.95 

24.70 

23.12 

24.21 

23.96 

25 32 

25.44 

25.13 

25,37 

14.22 

II 90 

13 06 

11.87 

8.46 

8.52 

921 

18 80 

14.74 

17.60 

13.21 

10 56 

10.80 

10.03 

6.82 

6.89 

8 10 

16 09 

11.16 

15.94 

1387 

13 77 

13 93 

13.96 

17.43 

17.41 

1647 

19.12 

17.17 

20.19 

10.07 

9.74 

893 

* 9.02 

7.45 

7.74 

8.59 

19 00 

* 13.34 

• 17.69 

9 72 

927 

8.09 

* 8.17 

6.47 

6.78 

7.94 

1585 

11.78 

1616 

7.79 

7.51 

6.82 

* 6.89 

n. q. 

6.24 

* 6.99 

1377 

11.48 

• 15.18 

7 45 

7.14 

6 33 

• 6.39 

5.87 

5.95 

7 38 

13.84 

10.93 

* 14.37 

7.58 

7.31 

661 

* 6.68 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

13.05 

10.80 

14.97 

7 65 

7.39 

6.75 

* 6.82 

6.32 

6.61 

7 60 

13 04 

10.61 

1524 

22 88 

22 88 

22 88 

23.42 

23.83 

23.83 

23 83 

22.22 

23.16 

21.28 

23.09 

2285 

22.60 

21.14 

22 11 

1 21.86 

23.09 

i 

23 46 1 

22.86 

2201 

8.41 

8.11 

7 77 

7.87 

8.52 

8.02 

8 57 

11.46 1 

10.19 

1165 


6.10 

6.27 

6 16 

4.96 

5.15 

5 15 

8 38 , 

I 

1 

6.50 

11 17 

9.45 

9 36 

1 

8.31 

7.23 

6.18 

6.63 

8.03 

1 

1; 

8.40 

1 

7.79 

• 7.96 

18.15 

1803 

1791 

16.82 

17.66 

n. q. 

14.06 

14 40 

* 14.20 

• 14.45 



5.14 

5.48 

4.30 

4.23 

4.84 

7.98 

6.49 

9.20 


'6.12 

6.15 

6.03 

5.03 

5.27 

5 69 

7.70 

6.62 

9.29 

2i.24 

20 99 

20.75 

19.39 

20.25 

20.01 

21.24 

21.24 

20.98 

21.16 

12.96 

11.34 

12 30 

10.21 

6.57 

6.94 

8.10 

10 88 

9.76 

11.48 

7 94 

7 94 

7.64 

7.72 

6.76 

6.70 

7 98 

n. 11,85 

9.34 

* 11.86 

7 37 

7 37 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6.69 

6.69 

n. q. 

10 76 

* 11.44 

11.17 

7.37 

710 

6.41 

6 48 

* 6.38 

6.35 

7.72 

10.90 

8.77 

10.74 


5.61 

5.79 

6.52 

5.33 

5.18 

5.60 

9.75 

8.20 

10.78 

'8.75 

8.33 

7.54 

7.59 

6.62 

6.35 

6.62 

6.98 

6.34 

9.25 

4.19 

417 

4.40 

4.49 

3.96 

3.94 

4.58 

6.31 

6.01 

6.4) 

21.37 

21.24 

21.12 

19.86 

20.87 

22.35 

21.61 

2062 

21.24 

20.74 

5.93 

5.66 ' 

“ 4.79 


5.02 

5.38 

7.64 

13.08 

10.52 

15.24 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

5.37 

5.35 

6.31 

8.37 

7.61 

8.82 


(^) The gold franc adopted is that of the former Latin Monetary Union. Original prices have been converted into American 
dollars, and multiplied by 3 . 061 , which is the coefficient existing between the current dollar and the former franc of the 
Latin Monetary Union. — (») Selling prices applied by Port Area Grak Committees. — (") See note 5 on page 73 . 
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DBSCRIPXrON 

Dec. 

1939 

Nov. 

1939 

1 

Oct. 

1939 

Sept. 

1939 

August 

1939 

July 

1939 

1 

Dec. 

1938 

Dec 

1937 

1 Year 

1 1938 

1937 

Maize. 








1 

1 

1 

1 


Bralla: Home-grown 

6.55 

7.27 

6.61 

7.99 

8.86 ' 

8,64 

8.64 

1 

6.66 1 

7.50 • 

6.97 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow 

6.78 

6.00 

5.90 

6.69 

5.30 

5,38 

6.16 

688 , 

6.58 

12.39 

Buenos Aires: Yellow Plata 

5.58 

5.68 

5.68 

5.90 

5.67 

5,61 

6.94 

8.82 I 

7.77 

6.87 

Ifiverpool and London (c.i.f ) (*): 








1 



Yellow Plata 

8.27 

7.96 

7.17 

7.25 

7.08 

6.89 

8.67 

10.51 

1 9.40 

9.18 

No. 2 White African 

8.27 

7.89 

6.89 

6.96 

6.90 

6.98 

n. q. 

10.05 

n. q. * 

9.49 

Milano: Home-grown 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14.49 

13.85 1 

14.10 

13.32 




Rice. 


:Mihino; Originario 

. 26.93 

26.75 

24.71 

26.89 

27.14 

27.14 

1 26.12 

25.04 

If 25.59 , 

21.98 

Rangoon: No. 2 Europe (Burma) 

7.64 

8.32 

8.30 

7.78 

7.65 

7.65 

6 72 

8.55 

8.41 

8.83 

Saigon: No. 1 Round white 

806 

6.34 

5.91 

• 5.99 

6.83 

7.10 

' 7.01 

960 

9.34 

9.54 

Tokyo: Tynmai 


20.63 

18,86 

18.78 

21.46 

20.84 

1 20.13 

20 29 

20.40 

19.52 


Cotton. 


New Orleans: Middling 

. . n. 7180 

n. 63.30 

n 60.26 

60.87 

60.53 

63.23 

1 57.29 

56,35 

58.99 

76.31 

Boraljjiy (futurc.s): Broach, f g. . . 

78 80 

59.25 

50.91 

31.55 

47.51 

47.25 

^7.66 

54.33 

50.05 

65.94 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f.g.f. . . . 

. . 11 3.09 

83.91 

74 26 

81.48 

78.99 

74.86 

! 83 08 

103.13 

90.38 

124.34 

I.,iverpool: 

Middling American 

93 1 1 

76 78 

71.55 

75 83 

68.91 

71.65 

67.57 

66 87 

, 67.84 

88.48 

Broach, f.g 


n. 65.64 

n. 59 40 

n. 61.16 

n 52.63 1 

ti. 52.82 

51.96 

54.37 

n. 53.57 

n. 71.77 

(.i/a 7, f g.f. (^) 

’ l(i56 

87.49 

84.83 

92 43 

87.80 

85.75 

100.90 

113.80 

1 

109 98 

136.86 


Beef. 











Berlin* Home-grown (live weight) . . . 


109.91 

10Q91 

103 06 

109.91 

107.44 

107 69 

103.74 

, 104.81 

103.92 

Pans: Home-grown (ilead weight) . . , 

94.52 

81.17 

75 >9 

79 67 

93 70 

94.28 

80 29 

111.10 

90.87 

119.65 

Eondon: Home-grown (dead weight) . . 





105.02 

108.25 

92 66 

109.75 

104.77 

103.99 

Mutton. 











Paris: Home-grown (dead weight) . . . 

131 60 

123.76 

122.98 

1 33.67 

160 28 

159.57 

154.46 

178 12 

152.56 

194.24 

Dundon. Home-grown (dead weight) . . 





94.44 

^00.43 

91.02 

115.02 

99.31 

133.21 

Pork. 







I 


1 

1 


Denmark: Home-grown (dead weight) . 

114 85 

105 97 

97 68 

100.75 

112 00 

111.36 

105.83 

117.00 

1 

117.30 

115 20 

Rotterdam: Home-gtown (live weight) . 

100.81 

104.00 

107 25 

88.12 

83.50 

81 47 

1 83.18 

107.22 

90.30 

89.76 

Berlin: Home-grown (live weight) . . . 


129.67 

129.67 

122.89 

132.14 

128.44 

1 124.73 

124.73 

: 125.56 

124.77 

Paris: Home-grown (live weight) . . . 

6i'74 

60.24 

55.92 

64 94 

80.58 

80.84 

' 78.44 

74 93 

7813 

83.90 

t,ondun: Home-grown (dead weight) . . 





107.05 

108.66 

1 11644 

129 07 

117.28 

117.04 

Bacon. 

Condon : 





1 


j 

1 




English, No. i, lean sizable 


129.42 

131 90 

121.81 

138.18 

138 31 

1 37 77 

147 77 1 

i4b.00 

140.67 

Danish No. i, sizable 


131.48 

134.10 

121.81 

138.18 

138.31 

130.60 

147 27 1 

140.28 

140.15^ 


(i) See note 2 on preceding page. — (2) Beloie July 1930; Sakcllaiules f g t 
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Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

Description 

*939 

*939 

*939 

*939 

*939 

*939 

*938 

1937 

1938 

*937 

Butter. 











jBL5benhavn; Danish 

158 66 

144.80 

142.08 

142.24 

142.85 

145.12 

165 75 

189.14 

153.83 

151.84 

ibeeu warden: Dutch 

1 13008 

130.00 

13000 

119.12 

117.48 

123.83 

138 09 

142 31 

135.22 

130.90 

Germany; Butter with National mark. 
London: 

338.39 

338.39 

338.39 

320.06 

338.39 ! 

1 

338.39 

338.39 

328.51 

330.60 

328.51 

Danish 

171.39 

171.39 

174 78 

175.21 

174.46 

181.12 

202.55 

22830 

191.35 

189.35 

Argentine 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14199 

162 82 

•148.98 

• 139.78 

Australian, salted 

17139 

171.39 

17478 

160.79 

153.18 

161.01 

150.42 

167.09 

169.20 

163.38 

New Zealand, salted 

171.39 

171.39 

174.78 

164.65 

165.74 

! 173.95 

153 82 

169.85 

172.59 

164.51 

Cheese* 











Milano: Parmigiano-Reggiano 

198.51 

195 57 

15615 

158.25 

199.69 

198.48 

186.81 

185 20 

191.77 

155.26. 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 •+ 

67.32 

6701 

84.30 

75.55 

5229 

‘ 53.96 

68.54 

70.80 

71.84 

66 48 

Kempten: Emmeuthal 

London: 

205.01 

205.01 

205.01 

193.90 

205 01 

201.30 

197.60 

197.60 

197.60 

197 60 

English Cheddar 


104.02 

106.08 

104.96 

115.84 

n. q. 

127.69 

143.63 

•135.31 

• 133.27 

Canadian 


92.20 

78,95 

76.44 

87.47 

105.26 

100 51 

10938 

110.93 

10955 

New Zealand 


88 64 

7654 

74.31 

81.77 

88.91 

97.23 

98 97 

102 32 

9911 

Eggs (per 100 ). 











Denmark: Danish, for export (per quintal) 

88.56 

113 37 

77 20 

74.68 

76.48 

58.62 

79.69 

113^1 

77 72 

7392 

Roermoud: Dutch, for export .... 

6.70 

8.58 

7.02 

5.74 

600 

4.79 

705 

825 

6.14 

6.11 

Berlin: German, marked “ GIB” .... 
London' 


14.20 

1297 

12.27 

12.97 

12.97 

1544 

1266 

1300 

11.83 

English 


13.51 

1174 

1070 

10.93 

9 41 

13.19 

15 13 

11 04 ‘ 

10 88 

Danish 


9 76 

i 7.99 

7.15 

7.10 

6.24 

883 

1126 

7.84 

7.71 

Dutch 


9.76 

7.99 

7.41 

7.87 

7.67 

1017 

11,63 

8.89 1 

8 90 


Cotton stocks at Bombay, Alexandria and Port Sudan. 



Thursday nearest 1 st of month {») 

Location 

January 1940 j 

December 1939 j 

November 1939 

1 January 11,39 

Jaimarj t 



thousand centals 



Bombay (^) 

2,490 

2,037 

2.125 

2,750 

2,228 

Alexandria (“).... 

2,788 

2,302 

1,619 

3,316 

2,443 

Port Sudan . . 


392 

331 

277 : 

185 


(^) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and milleis. — (*) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of 
the country, are not included. — (*) For Port Sudan the data refer to the last day of the preceding month 
AtrxHORiTiEs: East Indtan Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Bourse de Mtnet-el-Bassal. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 



Dec 

Nov, 

Oct, 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec 

Dec 

1 Year 

Description 






















1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1937 

19 ^ 8-39 

(‘) 

1937-38 

(‘) 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt, products sold 
by farmers) 

Average for corresponding months 









1 

1 

' 


1900 - 10 / 1913-14 - 100 . 

Cereals 

113 

112 

109 

108 

110 

101 

II2 

113 

1 

1 111 

110 

Edible potatoes 

III 

108 

108 

110 

134 

141 

III 

106 

116 

114 

Plant products 

113 

III 

109 

108 

116 

118 

112 

113 

1 112 

111 

Meat animals. . . 

97 

96 

95 

95 

97 

98 

96 

93 

* 97 

95 

IJvestoclr products (butter and eggs) . 

108 

106 

105 

109 

II4 

122 

108 

102 

lit 

109 

Livestock and livestock products , , 

100 

99 

98 

99 

102 

106 

99 

96 

101 

99 

Total agricultural products 

104 

103 

102 

102 

106 

108 

,03 

101 

1 104 

102 

Germany 











(Statistlsches Reichsamt, 
wholesale products) 


1 







t 

1 1938 

1937 

1913 =* 100 . 




1 







Foodstuffs of plant origin 

107.6 

107.5 

107 5 

107.6 

108.8 

108 7 

lu72 

104 6 

, 105.9 

104 6 

Fertilizers 


52 9 

52.9 

53.7 

53.1 

52.0 

55.1 

55.5 

1 55.3 

570 

Agricultural dead stock 

— 

110.8 

110.9 

1108 1 

110.8 

110.7 

110.8 

112.7 

111.3 

112.7 

Consumption goods (^) 

137.0 

136.7 

136.3 

1362 I 

136.1 

135.8 

135.1 

135 8 

j 135 4 

! 133.3 

Wholesale products tn geni'ral. . 

1076 

1074 

1 

107.1 

106.9 

107.1 

107.0 

106.3 

i 

105 5 

1 

105.7 

' 105.9 

England and Wales (*) 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 


1 ] 


1 



1 

1 

[ 

i 

1 


- 

Average 1927-1929 - roo. 

A: Uncob RKCTED 

FOR SEASONAL VARUTION 








I 

1 1 


Cereals and farm crops 


95 

91 

89 

78 

83 

76 

91 

86 ’/* 

98 V. 

livestock and livestock products . 


107 

% 

i 92 1 

87 

85 

98 

1 105 ! 

88 

88 

Total agricultural products 


105 

i 96 

92 I 

85 

85 

94 

102 

90 

90 V* 

Wholesale products in general (*) . . 

103.6 

100.4 

94 8 

90.1 

1 

84.1 

84.1 

84.2 

92.2 

86.9 

93 1 

B: Corrected 








1 



FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals and farm crops 


95 

90 

88 1 

77 

83 

77 

92 

- 

- 

lyivestock and livestock products . . . 


98 

92 

94 ' 

93 

95 

88 

1 

— 

— 

Total agricultural products 


97 

91 

93 1 

91 

93 

86 

94 

1 



(‘) Household goods of all kinds, and clothing. — (*) Index‘nuinbers taking account of payments undw the Wheat Art, 
the Cattle Subsidy Act, and Government payments for milk. — (•) Index-numbers by tlic Board of Trade, reduced to 
f9a7-i9a9-»oo. — (*) Agricultural year: July i-June 30. 
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Description 

Dec. 

1939 

! Nov. 
1939 

Oct. 

1939 

Sept. 

1939 

August 

1939 

July 

1939 

Dec. 

1938 

Dec. 

1937 

Year 

1938 

1937 

Argentina 


1 









(Banco Central de la Republlca Argentina) 











1926 - 100 . 











Cereals and linseed 

85.0 

80.7 

80.3 

83.9 

73.7 

73.4 

77.2 

105.3 

90.6 

101.3 

Meat 

105.1 

108.9 

103.9 

92.9 

93.7 

93.0 

86.2 

101.4 

94.8 

93.6 

Hides and skins 

112.3 

103.6 

106.8 

106.3 

76.8 

79.6 

87.9 

91.2 

81.9 

118.6 

Wool 

131.8 

131.9 

135.1 

134.5 

94.2 

97.3 

84.9 

106 5 

92.5 

143.7 

Dairy products 

82.0 

87.3 

92.2 

88.2 

84.0 

83.9 

63.1 

82.6 

83.9 

93.7 

Forest products 

II 2.6 

109.5 

109.5 

102.3 

101.3 

101.5 

100.5 

99.1 

100.0 

98.6 

Total agricultural products . . 

93.8 

90,9 

90.7 

91.6 

79.1 

79.2 

80.1 

102.9 

90.6 

105.1 

Non agricultural commoditiis .... 

129.1 

129.1 

126.2 

119.3 

109.1 

109.4 

109.1 

1139 

109.4 

114.4 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

121.7 

121.0 

118.7 

113.5 

102.8 

1 

103.0 

103.0 

III.7 

105.5 

112.6 

Australia (Commonwealth) 





i 

1 






(Commonwealth Bureau of Census 











and Statistics) 









I()38-3q 

11937-38 

1928-29 » 100 . 









1 (‘) 

1 

1 

Agricultural field products 

788 


83.8 

78.2 

i 74.8 

75.0 

80.3 

87 9 

80.3 

1 84.8 

Pastoral products 

77.4 


76.6 

72.8 

1 64.1 

66.1 

67 1 

75 5 

71.4 

79.0 

Farmvard and dairy products 

85.6 


85.6 

85.2 

1 87.2 

87.0 

89 3 

80 7 

89.3 

1 82.9 

total agricultural products 

794 


80.7 

77.0 

' 72.0 

73.0 

75 7 

80.6 

77.8 

1 81.7 

Belgium 

1 

1 


1 








(Belgisclie Boerenbord ~ 










- 

Boerenbond beige) 











Average of corresponding months 









1')38 

i')37 

1909-1914 = 100. 





1 




- 

- 

Field products 


608 

597 

535 

, 436 

456 

489 

598 

541 1 

577 

livestock products . . ... 


634 

634 

609 

623 

638 

719 

686 

689 

617 

Total agricultural products . ... 


626 

622 

586 1 

564 

580 

646 

655 

643 1 

604 

Rent 


650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

647 

Agricultural wages ... .... 


950 

940 

935 

930 

925 

900 

870 

887 

851 

Fertilizers 


513 

495 

466 

466 

461 

478 

469 

471 

443 

Feedingstuffs 


637 

696 

637 

470 

497 

574 

651 

631 

610 

Total production expenses {including 











those not specified) ... 


788 

794 

779 

746 

749 

751 

754 

757 

736 

Bohemia 




1 







(Institute for Farm Accounting 











and Agricultural Economics) 











1913-14 = 100 











A; SUGARBEET REGION 











Plant products 





649 

664 

591 

596 

584 

576 

livestock products 





718 

685 

575 

537 

531 

550 

Total agricultural products 





677 

672 

584 

572 

562 

565 

Toial production expenses 





877 

871 

805 

784 

801 

783 

B: Non-suoarbeet region 











Plant products 





706 

721 

668 

652 

656 

623 

Wvestock products 





704 

664 

556 

523 

504 

539 

Total agricuUural produds ' 





705 

687 

601 

574 

565 

572 

Total production expenses | 

... 1 




895 

889 

819 

792 

811 

796 


(^) July I- June 30 . 
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Description 

Dec 

1939 

Nov 

1939 

Oct 

1939 

Sept 

1939 

August 

1939 

July 

1939 

Dec 

1938 

Dec 

1937 

Year 

1938 

1937 

Canada 


1 









(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


1 









Internal trade Branch) 











1926 « 100 


1 









Field products (grain, etc ) 


1 




55 0 

33 8 

83 9 

690 

883 

lyive^tock and livestock products 


1 




75 5 

82 8 

84 6 

81 3 

850 

Total Canadian farm products 






62 7 

646 

842 

73 6 

871 

Fertilizers 


1 




82 9 

82 8 

75 2 

78 9 

745 

Consumers goods (otlier than foodstuffs. 











beverages and tobacco) 






74 7 

76 7 

78 3 

772 

78 4 

Wholesale products in general 






72 6 

73 3 

82 7 

786 

846 

Chili 











(DirecciOn General de Lstadistica) 











1913 - 100 











Cereals 



446 2 

435 3 

433 0 

438 8 

461 5 

Jl55 

5510 

5723 

Other plant products 



4310 

405 9 

4100 

432 1 

359 0 

354 2 

3754 

375 3 

Meat animals 



423 3 

424 2 

3981 

3760 

329 4 

389 7 

3803 

3812 

Meat 



386 1 

2890 

280 6 

280 6 

283 9 

3i46 

324 7 

3162 

Total agn ultural products 



430 5 

405 1 

403 1 

426 6 

379 9 

405 6 ! 

4243 1 

430 0 

Domestic industrial products 



4414 

424 8 

424 f 

434 1 

460 1 

473 5 

472 5 

4894 

Wholesale products in general 



523 3 

497 1 

4899 

5001 

489 9 j 

309 8 

510 7 

522 6 

United States j 











(Bureau of -Vgricultural Fconoimcs) 






|; 





Average 1909 10 to 1)13 14 100 











A Uncorrfcted 




1 







FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 




I 







Cereals 

87 

79 

77 

1 

83 , 

64 

66 

o3 1 

86 

74 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

8 - 

7'^ 

74 

76 1 

71 

73 

70 1 

M 

70 

95 

Fruits 


66 

73 

73 , 

70 

80 

73 ' 

76 

73 

122 

Meat animal" 

101 

107 

112 

117 

10 ! 

107 

109 

111 

114 

132 

Dairy products 

11 s 

117 

112 

107 

100 

96 

112 

136 

109 

124 

Chickens ai d eggs 

97 

117 

108 

102 1 

90 

89 

L7 

P7 

108 

III 

Miscell ineous 

104 

98 

94 

98 1 

100 

89 

108 ! 

118 

95 

130 

Total agricultural products 

% 

97 

97 

98 1 

88 

89 

96 1 

104 

95 

121 

(. miuodilKs 1 ( u^ht f r use in liviug 











ind pndiuti 11 

122 

122 

122 

122 

119 

120 

120 

126 

123 

130 

1 rues intinst ml ines paid by 











1 irmers 

128 

128 

128 

128 

125 

126 

126 

131 

129 

135 

Agricultural wages (*) 

- 

- 

126 

- 


126 

) 117 ^ 

) 118 

116 

120 

B Corrected 











FOR SEASONAL VARMTION 











Cereals 

89 

82 

80 

85 

64 

66 

64 

88 

_ 

- 

Cotton and cottonseed 

86 

77 

75 

73 

68 

71 

74 

67 

— 

— 

Fruits 

73 

75 

75 

75 

71 

72 

8 ! 

86 

_ 

_ 

Truck crops (market garden crops) 

96 

130 

128 

114 

101 

101 

108 

112 


— 

Meat animals 

107 

, 112 

113 

116 

99 

105 

116 

118 

— 

— 

Dairy products 

112 

1 113 

III 

108 

104 

100 , 

107 I 

129 

— 

— 

Chickens and eggs 

76 

92 

96 

lOl 

99 

104 1 

98 

lot 

— 

_ 

Miscellaneous 

104 

95 

94 

99 

93 

85 

107 

117 

— 

— 

Total agrtcuttural products 

97 

97 

96 

98 

88 

88 

96 

104 1 

— 


Agricultural wages 


- 

122 

- 

- 

122 1 


- 1 

"i 

— 


(*) I9IO-X9I4 »■ 100 — (•) January 8 ucceedmg 
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PKICES — INDEX-NUMBESS 



Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec. 

Dec, 

Y£AR 


1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

United States 

(Bureau of I,abor) 











1926 « 100. 

Grains 

71.6 

64.1 

61.6 

65.1 

51.5 

52.3 

54 4 

715 

60.6 

98.3 

l,ivestock and poultry 

63.8 

661 

70.6 

76,3 

66.0 

69.7 

74 4 

78 4 

79.0 

95.5 

Other farm products 

684 

68.3 

66.1 

64.6 

60.1 

60.7 

66 5 

69 3 

63.9 

77.2 

Total agricultural products . ... 

77 6 

67.3 

67.1 

68.7 

61.0 

62.6 

67.6 

72 8 

68.5 

86.4 

Agricultural implements 

93.3 

93.3 

93.4 

93.5 

93.5 

93.4 

93.5 

96,1 

95.5 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials .... ... 

74.5 

73.0 

70 6 

69.2 

67.2 

67.5 

68.6 

72 0 

69.2 

71.2 

Mixed fertilizers . . 

73.7 

72.6 

72.6 

72.6 

72.9 

72.6 

73.8 

74 4 

72.2 

73.2 

Cattle feed . . .... 

917 

91.5 

82.9 


68.4 

72.4 

76 6 

81 7 

76.9 

110.5 

N on-agricultural commodities . . . 

81 8 

81.6 

82.0 

81.3 

77.9 

78.1 

79.0 

83 5 

80.6 

86.2 

Wholesale products in general . . . 

79.3 

79.2 

79.4 

79.1 

75.0 

75.4 

77.0 

817 

78 6 

86.3 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1035 100 







1 

1 




Agricultural products 




... 

115 

115 

120 

119 

117 

115 

Forestry products 





169 

165 

146 

170 

145 

165 

Feeding-stuffs 





127 

127 

121 

139 

129 

133 

Fertilizers 





107 

107 

1 105 

1 

110 

109 

109 

Wholesale products in general. 





117 

116 

113 

122 

114 

122 

1 

1 

Hungary 


1 






i 



(Central Royal Bureau of Statistics) 
1929 100. 











Cereals , 

87 7 

86.8 

85.1 

85.0 

94.9 

83.9 

1 84 9 

91.2 

89.1 

88.9 

Total raw plant products (*) 

82 5 

79.9 

80.0 

79.6 

81.0 

78.8 

75.4 

72,1 

76.9 

69.2 

Meat animals, meat and lard . ! 

65 7 

66.6 

67.9 

69,9 

67.4 

64.9 

66.7 

75 9 

68.4 

75.5 

Total livestock products {‘) . 

67 7 

68 4 

66 8 

67.4 

66.0 

64.6 

64 9 

70 9 

65.6 

68.5 

Total agrituUural products 

77 8 

76 3 

75.9 

75.8 

76.3 

74.3 

72 1 

71.7 

73.4 

69.0 

Products oj agricultural industries . . 

95.7 

95 0 

93.8 

92.7 

92.4 

91.5 

95.3 

107 6 

103.0 

106.2 

Jndnstrial raw materials and products. 

960 

95.3 

94.5 

93.4 

92.6 

92.4 

92.6 

95.0 

93.3 

95.2 

Wholesale products in general. 

89.2 

88.2 

87.5 

86.5 

86.3 

85,3 

85.0 

87,5 

86.8 

86.3 

Ireland 

^'Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911*1913 => 100. 











Agricultural products in general. 


134.2 

133.2 

126.8 

116.3 

117.2 

113.0 

108,3 

111.9 

104.9 


(*) Including unspecified products. 
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* 






1 1 

j D< Nov 

Ott 

Stpt 

1 

\ugust 

Jul> 

1 1 

1 . i.(> ' 

Description 

1 

nn 1)39 

_ _l _ 

IJ39 

1939 

1)39 

i;39 

1 "" .MS . 93 ; 


Lithuania 

(lyietuvos Bankas) 
i 9'’6 1929 - 100 

Cereals 

46 

42 

42 

! 

43 

39 

41 

41 

46 

Cattle, fowls 

51 

52 

52 

52 

51 

49 

51 

49 

I^eather, hides vool 

57 

53 

53 

52 

51 

57 

51 

60 

Meat, dury t»roducts and et^RS 

50 

46 

45 

45 [ 

51 

49 

47 

44 

lilal (it^ricuUural products 

50 

46 

46 

46 

47 

46 

46 

47 

HhdesaU t'r dmt'y in general 

56 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

51 

51 


Norway 




















393 39 

1937 38 

(KrI Sclskip for Norgcs Vil) 









( 

0 

)\vcra ’t 1 )o ) 1 ji/t = 100 










— 

Cere els 

170 

170 

170 

170 

162 

163 

167 

17) 

168 

173 

Potatoes 

206 

202 

217 

184 

127 

152 

H4 

207 

174 

188 

lork 

159 

IM 

154 

152 

HI 

HI 

HI 

LO 

127 

117 

Otlur me it 

171 

166 

168 

180 

163 

169 

171 

189 

179 

187 

I)air> products 

193 

192 

188 

179 

179 

179 

17! 

172 

176 

165 

CSf's 

132 

165 

157 

no 

129 

109 

141 

153 

124 

124 

Concentrate! fudn ^stuffs 

170 

167 

159 

151 

155 

157 

1)7 

152 

158 

152 

Maize 

17> 

170 

16B 

151 

153 

157 

158 

hi 

158 

149 

Fertilizers 

11 

112 

90 

90 

89 

94 

92 

100 

98 

95 


New Zealand 






1 



(Census and Statistics Othce) 







1938 

1937 

'Vverace i )o) 1913 - 100 









Dauc products 

126 2 

125 ) 

I2j3 

122 5 

1142 

120 2 

121 0 

109 2 

Meat 

158 1 

156 3 

157 4 

157 9 

177 8 

188 9 

175 2 

1651 

\3ooI 

107 1 

107 1 

1143 

1126 

1178 

129 0 

1176 

176 8 

Other pastonl products 

107 9 

98 4 

89 0 

96 1 

90 6 

1737 

94 7 

153 5 

All pasUral ant lair'\ product 

129 0 

127 6 

128 9 

127 7 

131 7 

144 j 

1340 

142 3 

Field product's 

154 5 

1578 

152 4 

160 5 

H 6 3 

H7S 

139 6 

136 5 

Total agricultural P*olucts 

129 6 

128 3 

129 5 

128 3 

HI 8 

144 1 

134 2 

142 2 


Netherlands 










1937 38 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 









( ) 

( ) 

Average 1924 to 1928 29 100 











Plant products 

70 

70 

68 

66 

64 

54 

57 

79 

59 

63 

livestock products 

69 

70 

70 

64 

62 

63 

62 

67 

61 

66 

Total agricultural products 

69 

70 

69 

65 

62 

61 

61 

l ) 

()2 

05 

fVholesale products in general (*) 

84 7 

83 6 

80 8 

75 4 

70 5 

70 1 

70 6 

77 6 

) 719 

) 76 2 

AgncuUural wages 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

74 

68 

/4 

69 

(') Index numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of 

the Netlurlands 

base 1: 

120 1 )3i 

- ( ) ■ 

V^ricultural year 

‘^pnl 1 March 31 — (*) Agricultural year 

July I- 

•Tunc 30 

— {*) Calendar 

vears 1938 and 193’ 

respective h 





PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBERS 


Description 

Det 

Nov 

Oct 

Sept 

August 

July 

1 Dec 

Dec 

Year 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1 1938 

1937 

Sweden 

(Sverigcs Allmanna Uantbrukssallskap) 
Average 1909-1913 « loo 











Cereals . 

134 

133 

126 

113 

104 



100 

121 

1 114 

123 

Plant products (*) . 

135 

134 

127 

116 

107 

115 

102 

120 

' 115 

123 

Meat ammals 

151 

152 

158 

163 

156 

157 

132 

128 

133 

126 

Dairy products 

183 

171 

166 

158 

149 

148 

163 

147 

142 

134 

Livestock and Inestock products 

174 

167 

164 

158 

150 

149 

155 

143 

139 

132 

Total agricultural products 

161 

156 

152 

144 

136 

138 

137 

135 

131 

129 

Feedingstuffs 

165 

164 

162 

155 

148 

148 

143 

140 

140 

139 

Fertilizers 

102 

100 

100 

93 

93 

93 

, 93 

94 

96 

94 

Building materials 

220 

220 

217 

215 

212 

205 

180 

194 

182 

191 

Machinery and implements 

232 

228 

228 

208 

204 

204 

204 

217 

218 

703 

Sundnes 

151 

139 

135 

127 

121 

122 

119 

129 

124 

127 

Total commodities purchased 

168 

164 

163 

154 

149 

149 

143 

148 

146 

145 

Wholesale products in general 


162 

159 

151 

141 

138 

134 

144 

137 

145 

Agricultural wages 

Switzerland 





! 



204 

•)204 

194 

(Schweizenscher Bauernverband) 


1 









IQI4 »= 100 

Slaughter cattle 

132 

132 

129 

125 

122 

122 

' na 

129 

117 

122 

Slaughter pigs 

141 

143 

143 

128 

118 

117 

* 123 

127 

125 

127 

Milk (base price) 

123 

123 

117 

117 

117 

117 

1 >'7 

123 

120 

118 

Total agricultural products 1 

132 

132 

128 

124 

121 

118 

1 119 

(25 

126 

125 

Feedingstuffs (•) 

127 ! 

124 

121 

118 

107 

103 

108 

99 

105 

97 

Fertilizers 

104 1 

105 

109 

103 

98 

97 

1 102 

83 

96 

85 

Wholesale products iw general { ) . 

125.1 1 

122 6 

1201 

1168 

1074 1 

1065 

106 1 

109 6 

1071 

1112 

Yugoslavia * 

(National Bank 

! 



1 



1 

! 


i 


of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 




1 

1 




1 


1926 =* 100 


1 









Plant products 

90 7 

870 

768 

73 5 

75 7 

78.9 

85.2 

864 

85 8 

741 

livestock products . 

828 1 

807 1 

71.0 

67 7 

680 

68.0 

65 7 

674 

65 8 

651 

Industrial products 

916 1 

865 1 

82.9 

795 1 

783 

78.2 

767 

804 

1 782 

776 

Wholesale products in general 

909 

868 

801 

76 6 

768 

1 

77.6 

77.5 

79 9 

783 

1 

74 7 


(*) Including unspecified products (*) Index numbers calculated by the Bundesamt fUr Industrie, Gewerbe und Arbeit, 
base July 1914 — ('') Provisional data 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretano generale dell’lsUtuto, Dtrettore responsabtk. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop condUtons quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — ( rop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia [Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i = excellent^ 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 — poor, 
5 = very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 = above the average, 5 = average; France- 100 ~ excellent, 
70 — good, 60 =- fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, JMhuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 = excellent 4 = good, 3 = average, 2 *= poor, i = very poor; Netherlands- 90 
= excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = below average; Portugal. 100 = excellent, 80 = good 

60 = average, 40 = poor, 20 = very poor; Switzerland: 100 == excellent, 90 = very good, 75 = good, 

60 = fatrly good, 50 =r- average, 40 - rather poor, 30 = poor, 10 = very poor; U. S. S. R : 5 = good, 

4 == above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, i = poor; Canada- 100 = crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 == crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt- 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed 
100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


NoTr . 1 he countries art listed throughout by continents [Europe, followed by the U. S S. R, 
.America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) m the French alphabetical ordei In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southirn Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 1939-40 

Very little new information on the last wheat ciop was received by the Insti- 
tute in February. In Kurope, Kstonia and Lithuania have published their revised 
estimates, which iiuin be ree;arded as definitive or subject to only negligible coi- 
rection. The new estimates of these two countries are higher tlian the earlici 
estimates, so that theii wheat })roduction in Tgj() is now put at about the vf^r\ 
high level of KypS. The r>e ciop, which in these two countries is larger than 
that of wheat, is excellent, production being considerably gieater than that 
of 1938 or the jireceding live-\ear average. 

Harvesting in the countries ot the Southern Hemisphere is being completed 
and results show considerable variation from those aiiticijiated. Aigentina cab- 
led to the Institute on I'ebruary 15 her second estimate of wheat production 
This estimate shows a considerable decrease from the Decembei forecast, which 
was already a very low' figuie. The earlier forecast of 147 million bushels has 
now been reduced to 118 millions, this is the smallest crop in Argentina since the 
( Treat War. At the middle of October crops were promising a good >ield and at 
this period production forecasts w^ere about 240 million bushels; cioj) condition 
subsequently deteriorated steadily owing to excessive rain, rust and, at harvest 
time, late frosts, which caused an immediate reduction in yields. 

I. — St„ 2 Jngl. 
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WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN I939-4O 


Area, Yield per Acre, Production and net Exports of Wheat in Argentina. 





Area sown 

Yield 

Production 

Net exports (*) 





per acre (M 

million 

million 




000 acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Averages: 







ICJ23-24 

to 

1927-28 .... 

. . . . 18.830 

12.1 

229 

147 

1028-29 

to 

1932-33 .... 

. . . . 20,320 

II.9 

241 

i6t 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 .... 

. . . . 17,880 

12.3 

220 

137 

Years. 







1938-30 



. . . . 20,870 

16 I 

33 ^ 

179 

1 930-40 

• • 


. . . . 17.830 

0 6 

118 

(^) 15 

(') Calculated 

on 

the area sown. — 

( ') Calendar years 

1924 and 

following. — 

(^) Probable 


ex])ortabk surplus of the new crop. 


The new Argentine crop is not only extremely poor in quantity, it is also 
of very poor quality, the grains having suffered serious damage from frost, and 
rust and other diseases. It must, however, be noted that Argentina, in spite 
of her considerable exports in 1939, particularly in the later months, still had at 
the beginning of 1940 a large stock of old crop wheat, carried over from the excel- 
lent crop of 1938-39. 

In Uruguay, according to a cable received by the Institute on hVbruary 
14 from the Uruguayan Government, harvest results show a drop on the forecast: 
9.6 million bushels against ii million bushels. The revised estimate shows a 
reduction of about 38 per cent, on last year and of 28 per cent, on tlie average. 
The new crop is barely sufficient, including stocks carried over, to su})])lv tlie 
internal re(iuirements of the country. In Chile, according to the latest leports, 
harvesting is in progress with favourable weather and results appear satisfactory. 

Owing to the poor crops of Argentina and Uruguay, the total production of 
vSouth America is extremely low^ it is the only continent which had a delinitely 
poor crop in 1939, all the the other continents having had considerably higher 
than average outturns. 

The first estimate made for the Australian crop by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in November was 183 million bushels. In publishing this forecast in 
the November Crop Report, we remarked that the first provisional estimate of 
Australian production is on the conservative side and generally turns out to be 
rather considerably smaller than the final figure. This comment now appears 
justified, for the estimate was raised in January to 187 million bushels and furth- 
er raised in the recently published February estimate to 210 million bushels. 
The Australian crop of 1939-40 is thus one of the largest ever obtained, being 
about a third greater than last year's and the previous five-year average and prac- 
tically reaching the level of the record crop of 1932-33 (214 million bushels). 
Moreover, the quality of the grain is good and the specific weight is high. 
For New Zealand no official forecast of wheat production is yet available, 
but the considerable increase in the sown acreage, which is about a third larger 
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than that of last year, and the generally favourable season promise a considerably 
better than average crop. 

In the Union of vSouth Africa the third wheat estimate shows a reduction on 
the former estimate and production, in spite of the considerable increase in acreage, 
is barely better than average. 

The modifications involved by these revisions in the production of the 
various continents are fairly considerable, but as the decrease in South America 
is practically offset by the increase in Oceania, total world wheat production 
in IQ39 remains approximately at the figure given in last month's Crop Report. 


Wheat. - World Production by Continents (i). 

(million bushels) 


YEARS 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

U S.S.R 

Average*: 









1923-27 

1,244 

1.210 

277 

497 

108 

143 

3.480 

677 

1928-32 

1 1 429 

1,288 

290 

535 

' 128 

189 

3 859 

797 

1933-37 

1.580 

901 

278 

581 

133 

166 

3,639 

1,206 

Year*: 



i 



1 



1938 

1.829 

1,295 

400 

680 

140 

160 

4,504 

1,494 

1939 (forecast) 

1 

1.663 

1,260 j 

180 

683 

170 

220 

1 

4,178 



(i) Excluding U.S S R , China, Iran and Iraq 


The increasing lack of statistics of foreign trade makes it extremely diflicult 
to follow international wheat trade movements this season. The statistics of 
Australian exjiorts have not been received either for November or for December. 
Owing to the lack of these important data, it was necessary to consider the 
abandonment of the table of world wiieat trade. It has, how’ever, been pre- 
ferred to continue temporarily the publication of these figures, incom})lete and 
retarded as they are, in the case of certain countries, in the ho])e that the missing 
data may be filled in after an interval, wiien the delay in publication of the figures 
w ill have removed their confidential character. In the following table w e give tlie 
figures of exports from August to December of the jirincipal exporting countries, 
inserting for Australia the official statistics from AugUst to October, but not 
filling in the last two months of the 3^ear with approximate estimates. A rough 
calculation has, however, been made of the aggregate exports of the group of 
major exporting countries, taking into account missing data, in order than some 
idea of world wdieat trade may be supplied. 

In spite of their incompleteness, these statistics show that an exceptional 
increase in wheat exports took place in December, due in particular to the very 
heavy exports of Canada. The latter amounted during December alone to 34 
million bushels, whereas from August to November they averaged barely 1 1 mil- 
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Hon bushels per month. Argentina and the Danubian countries also exported 
considerable quantitieh, at a higher level than in the preceding months. The 
United States on the other hand reduced their exports, which in any case have 
only been on a small scale since the beginning of the season. The total exports 
in December of the group of major exporting countries may be estimated at 
over 70 million bushels, assuming that Australia exported moderate quantities 
only This is an extremely high monthly total, well above those of the last few 
years, particularly taking into account the fact that it is incomplete and does not 
include the figures of the minor exporting countries. It is necessary to go back 
as far as 1931-32 to find a similar total 


World Net Exports of Wheat, including dour in terms of loheat *, 
in the first five months (August-Decemher) of the year. 


Canada (') 

Five mouths (August December] 

1939 1938 1937 

(million bushels) 

78 82 4() 

United States (') 

22 

33 

3 f> 

Argentina 

7<1 

22 

18 

Australia 

• (’) 13 

3 (> 

3 <> 

Danubian countries 

3 T 

3 Q 

34 

Total . . 

• ( ) 25 (> 

206 

167 

Other exporting countries (•»)... 

. 

(’) 43 (’) 

' 44 

Grand total . . . 


24 Q 

2tf> 


* net exports of the normal exporting countries (possible net imports into certain 

ot these countries arc not deducted from tlic totals). 

(i) Net exports adjusted in acc'ordancc with the monthly variations in stocks of Canadian 
wheat in the United States and stocks of Unitf^d States wheat in Canada. — (2) August to Oc- 
tober only — (3) Approximate total including a rough estimate of Australian exports 111 No\ ember 
and in December — (4) U. S. S. R., Poland, Lithuania Algeria French Morocco Tunisia, India 
Iraq, Iian, Turkey, Chile Uiuguay. — {5) Including 3^ million bushels in 1938 cmd 31 million 
in 1937 from the U. S S, R. 


Following the heavy exports of December, the total from August 1 to De- 
cember 31 from the major exporting countries amounts to 256 million bushels, 
and alone, without including the exports of the minor exporting countries, ex- 
ceeds the total from all exporting countries during the corresponding period of 
last year. The increase in world exports compared with 1938-39 is due in parti- 
cular to the heavy flow of Argentine wheat and to a less extent of Danubian 
wheat, which together have more than offset the decreases in exports from North 
America, Australia and the minor exporting countries. 


In regard to standing crops, information available at this time of the year 
is normally rather vague and incomplete, growth of crops being interrupted by 
the winter cold. In Europe, following a lather mild and generally wet autunra. 
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the winter season began with severe frosts, accompanied by widespread and heavy 
falls of snow. The temperature remained very low during the greater part of 
January, but became milder towards the end of the month and in the first v\eek 
of February, causing a premature melting of the snow in many districts. Later 
there was a sudden return of intensely cold weather and snow again fell in almost 
all parts. The alternation of frosts and thaws has not been favourable for ciops, 
particularly in cases where the return of the cold weather preceded the fall of 
snow and found fields wdthout adequate protection against the cold. Theie is 
not yet anv precise information on the damage done by this exceptionalh severe 
winter, but it seems probable that it will be larger than normal this year. The 
Hungarian Clovernment cabled the Institute on February 16 that the frosts and 
snow have done serious harm to the winter crops. The various countries of 
Europe will find it necessary to undertake intensive spring sowing, since mid- 
season seedings have almost everywhere been hindered b\ the unfavourable 
weather, in order that they may both complement their programmes of winter 
sowings suspended owing to excessive rain, and fill in the gaps and losses caused 
b\ the recent frosts. 

In the United States weather conditions between the middle of January and 
the middle of I'ebruar> were variable, while in some areas alternate frosts and 
thaw's caused complaints of damage, in others there was an improvement in crop 
condition Prospects remain generally poor in the western States, wheie jireci- 
pitation in the form of snow or rain has been inadecjuate and wdiere pieoccu- 
pation caused by the prolonged drought experienced during the autumn, though 
somewhat lelieved, still persists. Crop condition, in an> case, is dependent on 
the weather, conditions of the end of the wintei and on the rainfall of the sjiring, 
which if favourable might cause a very considerable improvement in jiresent 
])rospects. 

In India good rains, which were greath needed following a prolonged drought, 
fell since the second half of January, providing sufficient moisture for the favour- 
able development of crops. Forecasts, which w'ere rather pessimistic a month 
ago, have now improved considerably, particularlv as, contrary to the general 
expectation, the first estimate of the sowm acreage of wheat shows a slight in- 
crease on last year. 

Information on weather conditions in North Afiica in recent months suggests 
that the condition of crops is on the whole satisfactoiy 

Ut. Capone. 

CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS.' 

Estonia: The temperature in Januarv reached the low'est level recorded for mam 
decades falling as low as — The siiow^ cover was relatively thick 

France: In the second half of January the weather was generallv uiifa\ ourahk* 
and very cold, and a thaw was aw^aited in order to resume w^heat sownng Th(‘ i^romid 
was frozen to a comsiderable depth and covered with a crust of ice 'I'owvirds tlit end 
of the month there was a sudden rise in temperature followed by a complete thaw. 
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In the first week of Februar} the thaw became general and was followed by hea\^y 
or moderately heavy rains The general condition of the land was rather precarious, 
for in almost all parts there was an excess of water which was unable to penetrate 
the frozen soil and valley basins were practically flooded. In the second week of 
February another wave of cold again froze the ground, stopping work in the fields. 
It is difficult to estimate the losses attributable to the frosts, but it is feared that a 
large proportion of standing wheat will have to be reso^\^l, though not to such an 
extent as last year. In addition, there still remains a large wheat acreage to be sown, 
and intensive efforts will be made to ensure the sowing of spring wheat in good time 
in March. 

b/Stiniates of area sown to wheat vary considerably, b'or France as a whole it is 
calculated that the wheat acreage is considerably smaller than normal; in addition 
part of the area has been lost or seriously compromised by the unfavourable weather. 
The areas most affected are the north, the Paris region and the east. South of the 
hoire, however, wheat sowings are normal. 


Area sown to Winter Cereals, in thousand acres. 

(The years indicated arc those of the harvest) 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 



% 


5 



% 



'0 

COUNIRIES 


1940 


1940 


1940 


1940 


1940 

1 1934 

1940 


1934, 

1940 


1934 

1940 


1934 



1939 to 


1930 

to 


1939 

to 


1939 

to 



- lool 1938 


ax 100 

1938 1 


— 100 

1938 


XX 100 

1938 



1— 100 



» 100 



* 100 



— 100 

Lithuania . . . 

346 

94.9 90.7 

1,248 

102.2 

100.1 







— 



Canada . . . 

813 ; 

117.5 114.1 

766 

128.3 

119.8 












United States . 

45,014 

I 

97.1 1 88.1 

1) 5,640 

78.5 

868 , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India 

32,381 

i 

100,4 98,6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 1 

“ 

“ 

” 

- 


(i) Rye for all purposes, including an allowance for spring-sown rye 


At the inid(Ik‘ of Feliruary it was considered that the latest sharj) frosts had 
not done as much damage as last year, having bmi preceded by falls of snow, and 
lliat crops will have resisted the severe conditions, since growth is advanced. ( louvnal 
du ( ommcnc, Paris) 

GyccLi l^’^ollowing rather wet weathei and south winds, which predominated in 
November in almost all parts of the country, a wave of cold accompanied by snow 
and strong north winds occurred towards the end of December and in the first half 
of January throughout the country and in particular in the north. Snow fell almost 
continuousl) during this period and covered Ivpiros, Macedonia, Thessaly and Thrace. 
In some districts the snow co\er was over a metre thick and the temperature fell 
to — The second half of January became gradually milder and at the beginning 
of February warm southeni winds brought a general thaw. 

lliiv^avy During the greater ])art of the period from January 10 to February 6 
exceptionally cold weather predominated. January this year was the coldest month 
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Area and Production of Wheat. 


1939 

Countries and 


1939-40 1938-39 


•Albania . . 
Germany (*) 
•Belgium . . 
•Bohemia- 
Moravia 
(Protect.) . 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 
•Spam . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland. . . 
•France . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 
•Ireland . . . 
Italy . . . 

Eatvia . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg . 
Malta . 
Norway 
Netherlands. 
Poland . . . 
•Portugal , . 
Romania . 

Un Kingdom: 
Engl andW. 
Scotland 
•N. Ireland . 
•Slovakia . . 
Sweden ' . . 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia . 

Total tur (§) 
•U.SSR. . . 


1938 

and Aver. 
1938- 

1939 ^lOQ 
■^100 


95 98 

5.928 (•■') 6. 191 1 01. 2 96.9 

430 399 82.4 88.6 


923 - 99.5 - 

3.448 3.026 88.1 100.4 

325 294 99.7 110.3 

- C)! 1,145 - 78.9 

172 160 107.7 115.8 

323 175 103,5 190.3 

12.479 13.118 93 6 89.1 

2.129 1,989 110.7 118.4 

4.000 3,910 — — 

230 157 

12.426 12.541 103.3 102.4 

348 333 108 6 113.7 

494 513 101.2 97.4 

57 41 74.0 101.6 

10 9 97.3 100.1 

86 57 

311 355 98,3 86.2 

4.335 4,279. 

1.134 1.3041 

9.435 8.213 106.4 122.2| 

1.830 1.726 91.9 97.5 

92 94' 87.6 86.0 

6 7 53 0 41.7 

759 714' 109 0 116.0 

195 164, 102.7 122.3 

5,328 5.378' 104 0 103.0 

52,525 50.607,102.4 1063 



1939-40 1938-39 


t Production 


1939-40 1938-39 ^^33-34 


000 bushels of 60 lb 


1938 

and Aver. 
1038- 

1939 =100 
— 100 


... I 990' 99« ... 

123,756 1 39.553! {*) 119,270 206,257 
12,079 9.550 


47,371 
10,161 
42,417 (•) 
1,883 
5.642 
223.723 
21,681 
59,267 
4.439 
178.394 
4,231 
5,540 
1,098 
177 
1,582 
9,563 
47,882 
9,481 
106,295 


1.650 1,663 


22.975 

(‘) 67,660 


32.188 71,155 

7,662 15,065 

90.683 111.773 
1.565 3. 133 1 

2,748 8,341 ! 

179.792 ... 

15.700 38,291' 

48.643 {•) 112,765 
3.276 ... ! 

160.229 293,945* 
3,944 7,300 

5,396 9,429i 

656 9901 


9.368 13.301 

45.521 83,407 

10.221 ... j 

67.074 164.921 


78.950 53,646 

16.935 12.770 

70,694 (*) 151.136 1 
3,139 2.609 

9.403 4,579 

372,864 299,648 

36.135 26,160 | 

98.777 81. 0701 

7.398 5.4tv„ 

297.317 267,043 


90.1 132.6 
89.0 118.0 

158.1 74.0 
99.8 120.1 
88 7 182.1 


34.832i 41.5521 34.563^ 58,053 


United ( w) 
States ( s ) 
Mexico . 
Toiaiy.Am 
•China . , 
Cyprus . . 
Chosen , . 
India . . 
*Ira(| . . 
Japan , 
Manchukuo 
Palestine . 
Syria & Leb. 
•Transjordan. 
Turkey . , . 
l^otal ;ista (§) 

Algeria. . . 
IvRVpt . . . 
•Kenya (•) . 
Libya . . 
F. Morocco . 
Tunisia . . 
Total N.Afr 

Argentina . 
’Chile. 
Uruguay . . 
Un. Sj\fr.(») 
Australia . . 
*N. Zealand . 
Totals (§). . 


V 735 

«) 26,021 

37,802 
') 15,894 

1,240 

• 81,692 


554, 99 0 132.8 
24.500 1 103.3 106 2 
36,595 75 9 103 3 
U.875| 79.1 106 9 
1.2011 101.2 103 2 
77.7251 84.2 105,1 


808 1017 106 
33,982 99.0 103, 

3,855 

1.637 102 6 III 

2,712 

515 113.4 97 
1,313 101.7 108 


9.497 7.980 

I 52,394 52,601 49,127 99.6 106.6 

I 4.084 4.101 4.151 99.6 98 4 

1,501 1,470 1,443 102.1 104.0 

... 63 51 

156 69 

3,188 2.999 3,213 106.3 99.2 

2,104 1,667 1.876 126 2 112.2 

11,033 10,393 10,752 106.1 102 6 

(•) 17,833 (•) 20.868 (•) 17.881 85.5 99.7 

2.055 2.044 1.990 100 5 103.3 

1,198 1,256 1,183 95 4 101.3 

2.13*1 2.081 1,739 102.4 122.5 

13,500 14,224 13.091 94.9 I03.I 

9) 259 9) 1939) 239 134.0 108.4 

233,559 250,971 222,105 93.1 105.2 


) 2.016 2 . 330 ' 

I ... 128 

I 7,068 - 

18.831 18,111 

3.816 4,687 

62,693 66.799 

740,877 780,854 

... ‘jSOLOOO 

13.363 11.888 

280.411 198,118 

338,059 412,880 
114.924 146.141 
7.163 7.107 

753,920\ 776,134 

... I 

1.302 i,210 

7.540 6.241 

222.365 241,114' 
13,228 
36.652 27,147] 

21.197 19,576 

3.000 980 

(’) 13,382 14,205 

1.876i 

101.587 93,660] 

407,025 404,133s 

25.574 20.965 

29.406 27,5611 


2.379 3,3601 

167 ... I 

“ 11,780 

15.013 31,384 

3,291 6.360 

51.801 104.487 

633,696 1,234,774 


15.938 15.613 

79.802 75.867 

15.802 17,035 

177.154 111.787, 


98. IIO.I 
103.5 110 0 

102.1 104.8 

54.1 90.6 

94.4 102.9 
96.7 151,5 

83.5 85.2 

104.5 109.9 


30,184 

/.8I2 

111,329 

1,301,401 

) 1.494,000 


57,605 83.8 100.8 
3.965 86.5 84.7 
278 

25,022 104.0 125.4 
5,484 81.4 116.0 
86.334 93 9 121.0 
1,056,1411 94.9 116.9 


7.743 22.271 

140,950 467.352 
298,260 563.431 
86.564 191,540 
6.9541 11.939 

540,471 \1, 256,533 

464.920 . . . 

1.246 2,170 

5.566 12.567 

213,718 370.608 
9.381 ... 

27.883 61,086 

19.253 35.327 

1.929 5 0001 

9.745 (’) 22.303 
1.600 ... 
67.809 169.309 
347,149 678,370\ 


23.259 13.903 

11,133 8.3781 

89,923 71,583 

70.813 201 . 724 ! 

21,322' 
5,741 9.277| 

9,498| 10.256' 

126.24ol 92,726, 
... I 3.338 
2^04,037 2346,687 


330.196 234,91^ 

688.133 497.100 81.9 113 3 

243,569 144.2731 78 6 132.8 

11,845 11,590 100 8 103.0 

1,293,557 900,784 97.1 139.5 

774.851 ... 

2.017, 2.0771 IU7.6 104.5 

10,401' 9.277| 120.8 135 5 

401,856 356,I97| 92.2 104 0 

22.046* 15,634 ... ... 

45.244| 46,471 135.0 131.4 

32.6261 32,088 108.3 110.1 

1,6331 3.215 306.2 155.5 

23,674j 16.241 94.2 137 3 

3.1271 2.666 .’ 

156,097| 113.013 108.5 149 8 

673,548' 578,579 100 7 117 2 

34.941 1 34,408 122 o' 123.9 

45.935 42.3051 1U6.7' 115.8 

916' 591* ... I ... 

1.293 398 710 2310 

23.172, 24.33 1 1 167.3 159.3 

13,962' 13.117 132 9 141.5 

119,303 114.559 1256 130.8 

336,199* 220,448 35 1 53 5 

35,536 31,229 .. | ... 

15,461 13.252 61.9 72 2 

17.093 15 378 92.6 102.9 

154,543| 158.719 136 1 132 6 

5.564( 7,408 ... | ... 

3,911,1051 3,057,860 93.9 120.1 


on page 93, 
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Area and Production of Rye, 




t 

Area 





t 

Production 







Aver- 

age 

1939 

% and 
1939-40 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1953 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

I937-'?8 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 
1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

% and 
1939.40 

Countries 

J939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

to 

1937 

and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1938 

and 

1938 - 

39 

= 100 

Aver. 

«ioo 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938 - 

39 

=xlOO 

Aver. 

=100 


000 acres 




000 centals 

000 bushels of 56 lb. 



•Albania. 


8 

7 




72 

79 

372,221 

129 

141 



Germany ( 1 ) 

11,941 

12,150 

(2)12.671 

98.3 

94.2 

208.443 

213,849 

(2)195,771 

381,874 

(2)349,592 

‘ 97.5 

106.5 

•Belgium . . 

364 

381 

409 

95.5 

88.9 


8,489 

8,760 


15,158 

15,643 



•Bohemia- 

Moravia 














(Protect.). 

1,204 

1230 


97.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

447 

464 

491 

96.3 

91.1 

5.417 

4,142 

4,644 

9,674 

7,397 

8,293 

1308 

116.7 

Dentuark . . 

333 

359 

358 

93.0 

93.0 

5,512 

6,252 

5,556' 

9,842 

11,165 

9,921 

88.2 

99.2 

•Spain . . . 

1,290 

— 

( 3 ) 1.443 

— 

89.4 

9,639 

7,650 

( 3 ) 11,134 

17,212 

13,661 

( 3 ) 19.882 

126.0 

86.6 

Estonia . . 

372 

365 

360 

101.9 

103.3 

5,019 

4.146 

4,365 

8,963 

7,403 

7,795 

121.1 

115.0 

Finland. . . 

568 

583 

591 

97.4 

96.2 

7,297 

8,124 

8,187 

13,031 

14.507 

14,61^ 

89.8 

89.1 

•France . . . 

( 4 ) I.60I 

1.559 

1,668 

102.6 

95.9 


17,882 

17,356 

‘ 2,457 

31,933 

30,993 



Greece . . . 

156 

178 

175 

87.7 

89.1 

i.376 

1,366 

1,307 

2,439 

2,334! 

100.7 

105.2 

Hungary . . 

( 5 ) 1,728 

1,562 

1,581 

— 

— 

( 5 ) 19,773 

17,739 

16,030 

(5) 35,310 

31,677 

28,625 

— 

— 

•Ireland . . 


2 

2 




30 

39 


53 

69 



Italy .... 

260 

257 

270 

ibi .2 

96.3 

3,339 

3,040 

3,301 

5,962 

5,428 

5,895 

r09.8 

ibi.t 

Latvia . . . 

737 

709 

664 

10.40 

111.1 

9.473 

8,349 

8,105 

16,916 

14,909 

14,474 

113.5 

116.9 

Lithuania . 

1,229 

1,247 

1,236 

98.5 

99.4 

14,533 

13,751 

13,278 

25,951 

24,555 

23,711 

105.7 

109.4 

Luxemburg . 

19 

18 

19 

108.1 

103.1 

274 

284 

271 

490 

507 

483 

96 6 

101.3 

Norway . . 


13 

15 



228 

242 

245 

408 

433 

437 

94.2 

93.3 

Netherlands. 

557 

601 

501 

92.7 

111.1 

13,228 

12,149 

10,259 

23,621 

21,694 

18,319 

108.9 

128.9 

Poland , . 


14,567 

14,227 



168,213 

159,911 

141,785 

300,382 

285.556 

253,187 

105.2 

118.6 

•Portugal . . 


331 

365 




2,269 

2,299 

i 8 ,‘ 68 l 

4,051 

4.105 


r25.9 

Romania . . 

i,105 

1,190 

991 

92.9 

111.6 

16,461 

11,402 

8,310 

20.362 

14,840 

‘ 91.7 

Un.Klngdom: 
• Engl, and 









428 




Wales. . 


16 

14 




240 

194 


347 



•Slovakia 

— 


— 


H 

4,428 

— 

— 

7,907 


- 

•— 

— 

Sweden 

463 

498 

551 

92.9 

83.9 

8,340 

8,922 

9,583 

14,894 

15,933 

17,112 

93.5 

87.0 

Switzerland . 

39 

39 

39 

101.3 

100.7 

721 

810 

717 

1,287 

1,447 

1,280 

89.0 

100.6 

Yugoslavia 

650 

640 

643 

101.6 

101.0 

5,369 

5,007 

4,627 

9,587 

8.941 

8,262 

107.2 

116.0 

Total Eur. (§) 

35.184 

35,638 

( 10 ) 

35,581 

98.7 

98.9 

487,016 

481,910 

(6) 

438,766 

(n) 

869,677 

860,558 

( 6 ) 

783,510 

( 11 ) 

101.1 

111.0 

•IT.S.S.R. . 


50,904 

59,051 




441,000 

482,679 

... 

787,000 

186.930 



Canada . . . 

1,102 

741 

701 

148.6 

157.1 

8,572 

6.153 

3,197 

15,307 

10,988 

5,708 

139.3 

268.2 

United 











States ... 

3,811 

4,021 

3,043 

94.8 

125.2 

21,979 

31.116 

19,290 

39,249 

55,564 

34,447 

70.6 

113.9 

Total N. Am. 

4913 

4,762 

3,744 

103.2 

13U 

30,551 

37,269 

22,487 

54,556 

66.552 

40.155 

82.0 

135.9 

Turkey . . . 


1,130 

809 

... 


9.396 

9,887 

6,659 

16,779 

17,656 

11.890 

95.0 

141.1 

Algeria . . . 

5 

5 

3 

116.8 

172.7 

25 

25 

18 

44 

44 

31 

99.7 

140.2 

Argentina . 

19) 2.296 

( 9 ) 2,254 

( 9 ) 2,008 

101.9 

114.3 

8,510 

6,063 

4,471 

15,196 

10,826 

7,984 

140.4 

190.3 

•U.ofS.Afr.( 8 ) 

... 

... 

(n) 115 



... 


450 

... 


80J 


... 

Totals .(§) 

43,528 

43,789 

42,145 

99.4 

103.3 

535,498 

1 

535,154 

472,401 

956,252 

955,636 

843,570 

100.1 

113.4 


See notes on page 93. 
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Area and Production of Meslin. 




t 

AREA 



t Production 





% 1939 







1939 




Average 





Average 



Average 



COrNTRlES 

' 1939 

1938 

1933 



1939 

1938 

1933 

1939 

1938 

1933 






to 1937 

1938 

Aver. 



to 1937 



to 1937 

I'j 38 

Aver. 





«ioo 

«*> 100 







= 100 

B 100 


000 acres 



000 centals 

000 bushels of «i8 lb 



Germany (i) . 

1,658 

I,50o'(3) 1.175 

110.5 

141.2 

29,296 

29,101 

(2)19.180 

50,511 

50,175 (2)33,070 

100.7 

152.7 

Belgium . . . 

4 

4 

8 

87.4 

48.5 


90 

96 


156 

166 



Bohem. & Mo- 














ravia (Prot.) 

9 

9 

— 

101 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

198 

m 

249 

768 

79.5 

2,596 

2.902 

2,726 

4,476 

5,004 

4.700 

89 5 

95.2 

Denmark 

’ 736 

746 

810 

98.6 

90.a 

15.432 

17,533 

16.960 

26,608 

30,230 

29.241 

88 0 

91.0 

Spain .... 


... i(ii) III 





(11) 625 


... 

(11)1.077 



i^tonia . . . 

312 

209 

195 

i49 3 

i6d.i 


2.460 

1,894 

5.707 

4,242 

3,266 

j i34.5 

174.7 

Finland . . . 

! 24 

24 


1032 

70.8 

353 

392 

535 

608 

675 

923 

900 

65.9 

France . . 

(4) 188 

188 

182 

100.2 

103.5 


2,482 

2,075 


4.280 

3,578 



Greece. . 

153 

156 

136 

98 3 

1129 

i.l9l 

1.122 

840 

2,053 

1.934 

1.449 

106 2 

i4i.7 

Latvia . . . 

223 

195 

181 

1146 

123.6 


2,657 

2.188 


4.581 

3,773 



Lithuania . . 

267 

277 

260 

96.3 

102.9 

3,058 

3,279 

2,788 

5,272 

5,654 

4,807 

‘93.2 

109.7 

Luxemburg 

' 3 

4 

6 

65.8 

426 

39 

68 

92 

67 

117 

159 

57.6 

42.2 

Norway . . . 

1 ... 

11 

12 



209 

236 

218 

361 

406 

375 

88 8 

962 

Poland . . . 


326 (11) 337 




3,924 

(11)3,551 


6,766 (11)6.122 



Un Kingdom: 














Engl andW. 

83 

92 

97 

89 7 

85.7 

1,613 

1,658 

1,716 

2.781 

2,858 

2,958 

97 3 

94.0 

Sweden . . . 

' 628 

629 

611 

99 8 

102.8 

13,144 

14,631 

11,729 

22,663 

25,226 

20,223 

89 8 

1121 

Switzerland , 

18 

18 

17 

100.0 

109 6 

346 

423 

349 

597 

730 

602 

1 81.8 

99.2 

Yugoslavia. . 


169 

154 




1.334 

1 186 


2,300 

2.044, 

1 

... 

Canada . . 

1 1,218 

1,159 

1,156 

1051 

1054 

19,832 

17,622 

16,221 

34,194 

30,383 

27,968 

112.5 

122.3 

Turkey . , . 


332j 216 

1 

... 

3,2561 2.986 

1,682 

5.614 

5,149 

2,901 

109,0 

193.6 


Notes for tables of wheat, rye and meslin 

t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to 
the Southern. — • Countries not included in the totals. — (^) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. As 
the estimates for Hungary for 1939 include the areas and production of territories recently annexed by this country, 
the totals for Europe and the general totals for 1938 and for the average have been adjusted approximately to maintain 
the comparability of the series — (m) Winter crop. — (5) Spring crop — (i) Including Austria, Sudetenlaud and Me- 
mellaiid. — {2) Average 1933 to 1937 — (3) Average of four years. — {4) Estimated on May i — (5) Present fron- 
tiers excluding Sub Carpathian Russia — (6) Approximate calculated figure — (7) Not including Alexandretta — 
(8) Cultivation by Europeans only. — {9) Area sown. — (10) Area provided for in the Plan. — (ii) Average of three 
years. 


of the last decade imd, except for h'ebruary 1029, the coldcvst of the last forty ^ears 
Precipitation, mainly in the form of snow, was above average throut,diout the comitrv, 
in some districts it w^as double the average The beginning of the jieriod of intense 
cold on December 28, tc> 3() found winter cereals without a protective snow^ cove^ 
In the first days of January only small quantities of snow fell and the whole countiy 
was only covered by January 17 From this date until the fiist w^eek of Februarv, 
the young plants were protected by snow It is estimated that damage has been 
done by the cold spell before the fall of snow and by the heav> mass of snow 
itself. The principal danger to crops, however, is believed to lie in the fact that tlu* 
ground, being frozen to a depth of 2 to 3 feet, will not be able to absorb large 
quantities of water. 

Ireland. The first half of December w^as unsettled with occasional heavA ram^ 
and some local flooding. The weather of the second half of the month was finer, 
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but with rather severe frost in some districts, l^'arm operations were mostly well 
up to (late at the end of the month. 

Liihucmia: The weather in January was comparatively settled with a very low 
temperature. Fields were covered with deep snow. Such conditions were favourable 
for winter cereals. 

Romania: At the beejinuing of February, whiter cereal plants in almost all parts 
of the country were covered by deep snow. The damage done to crops by the frosts 
has not yet been estimated, but it .seems to be only about average. 

Tht* Ministry of Agriculture is makhig every effort to be in a position to distri- 
bute seeds of cereals and other spring crops, in order that the entire arable land of 
the comitry may be brought into cultivation. Although no relative statistics have 
been published, it seems certain that the area under winter wheat, owing mainly to 
wet weather, is lower than that of recent years. 

United Kingdom. A prolonged wave of Arctic weather with deep snow, particu- 
larly in the north, retarded field operations during January. Wanner weather even- 
tually brought a thaw in the first week of February. 

A new Agricultural Bill was introduced in Parliament to supply credits to farm- 
ers at the usual rates of interest through the War Agricultural Kxecutive Committees. 
The bill is designed especially to assist small farmers unable to obtain credits from 
the banks, in order to assist than in extending production 

Yougoslavia: The severely cold weather of the end of December continued 
during the first ithree weeks of January, turning, however, slightly mildei towards 
the end of this period. The cold returned during the following three days but the 
weather became gradually milder and a complete thaw set in in the first decade of 
February. Heavy snow, which fell almost ^every day in January in the north 
and in the centre of the country, fully protected winter cereals against the rigours 
of the winter. On the Adriatic littoral and in the south, January was freciuently 
fine and less cold than in the rest of the country and rain fell at the beginning 
of Fe])ruar} . 

'the condition of winter cereals at the beginning of bVbniray, in .sj)ite of the 
cold weather, was considered on the whole satisfactory, owing to the protection of 
the heavy snow cover It is confirmed that the area of winter cereals, particularly 
of winter wheat, has been reduced as a result of the unfavourable autumn and winter 
weather It is forecast that this reduction in the area will be offset by an extension 
of the area of spring cereals and more particularly, of maize. 

Argentine - The second estimate of wheat production in 1 039-40 shows a decrease of 
about 17,000,000 centals (29,000,000 bushels) on the first estimate published at the 
middle of December. Accordhigly, this year's crop is the smallest since the Great War. 
The new estimate is 64 9 cent, lower than the final estimate of the 1938-39 crop 
(201,700,000 centals or 336,200,000 brnshels) and 46.5 per cent, less than the 
preceding five-year average (132,300,000 centals or 220,400,000 bushels). 

The poor crop of this year was obtained from a sown area that was 14.5 per cent, 
smaller than the large area of last year and about equal to the five-year average. The 
unprecedented drop in wheat production is almost entirely due to the unfavourable 
conditions of the year, namely, excessive rain in October and November, insect infest- 
ation and repeated frosts in the final stage of growth. 
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Area and Production of Barley. 


Countries 

t Area 

f Production 

IQ39 

and 

1939- 

1940 

1938 
and 
1938 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

to 

J937 

and 

1933 - 

1934 

to 

1937- 

1938 

1939 

% and 
1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 

to 19 J 7 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 
% and 
1939-40 

1938 
and 
1938 - 

1939 
— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1938 
and 
1938 - 

1939 

— 100 

Aver. 

- too 

000 acres 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 48 lb. 

♦Albania . 


13 

13 




92 

131 


192 

274 



Germany (*). 

4,826 

4,838 

*) 4.717 

99.7 

102.3 

93,956 

105.822 

86,421 

195.746 

220,467 

*) 180,048 

‘ 8 * 8.8 

108.7 

♦Belgium . 

48 

76 

85 

62.9 

56.9 


1,967 

2,046 


4,098 

4,263 



♦Bohemia 














Moravia 














(Protect.). 

644 

638 

— 

101.0 

— 



— 



— 


_ 

Bulgaria . . 

563 

555 

549 

101.5 

102.61 

7.359 

7,821 

6.495 

15,332 

16,294 

13,532 

94.1 

113.3 

Denmark . . 

1,021 

982 

876 

104.0 

116.6 

27,337 

29.970 

22,132 

56,954 

62,438 

46,109 

91.2 

123.5 

♦Spam . . . 

1 3.321 

_ 

») 4,615 

-- 

72.5 

30,863 

16,270 

•) 48,607 

64,298 

33,897 

♦) 101.266 

189.7 

63.5 

Estonia . . 

207 

217 

248 

95.6 

83.4 

1,985 

2,133 

2,009 

4.136 

4.443 

4.186 

93.1 

98.8 

Finland . . 

306 

298 

316 

102.6 

96.8 

4,233 

4,572 

4,031 

8,819 

9,524 

8.399 

92.6 

105.0 

♦France . . . 

1.975 

1,876 

1,806 

105.3 

109.4 


28,457 

23.030 


59,286 

47.979 



Greece . . . 

*) 532 

*) 541 

♦) 525 

98.3 

101.4 

4,877 

5 412 

4,373 

10.160 

11,276 

9,111 

90.1 

111.5 

flungary . . 

») 1.344 

*) U 21 

•) 1,150 


— 

^) 17,207 

•) 15,961 

•) 13,920 

') 35,849 

•) 33,253 

•) 29,002 

— 

— 

♦Ireland . . 


118 

132 




2,468 

2,961 


5.142 

6,168 



Italy. . . . 

497 

492 

492 

101.0 

101.1 

5.409 

5,465 

4.668 

11,270 

11,386 

9,726 

’ 99.0 

1 1*5.9 

Eatvia . . . 

445 

440 

459 

101.3 

97.0 

4,608 

4.863 

4,413 

9,601 

10.131 

9,193 

94.8 

104.4 

Lithuania . 

516 

519 

516 

99.3 

99.9 

5,656 

6,041 

5,486 

11,784 

12,586 

11,430 

93.6 

103.1 

Luxemburg . 

5 

5 

6 

1069 

84.9 

75 

67 

78 

156 

140 

162 

111.6 

96.1 

Malta (^) . . 

5 

5 

5 

97.6 

97.8 

98 

102 

% 

205 

2 b 

207 

96.1 

99.0 

Norway . 


148 

148 



2.793 

2,741 

2,571 

5,819 

5,711 

5.355 

101.9 

108.7 

Netherlands 

102 

107 

90 

95.0 

I 1 L 6 

3,086 

3,097 

2.295 

6,430 

6,452 

4,781 

99.7 

134.5 

Poland . , 


2,910 

2,963 



32,629 

30.233 

31,401 

67,977 

62,986 

65,420 

107.9 

103.9 

•Portugal . . 


186 

173 




860 

872 


1,791 

1,816 



Romania . . 

2,708 

3,158 

4,123 

85.7 

’65.7 

22,168 

18,347 

27,375 

46,183 

38,223 

57,032 

r 2 ‘o .8 

*81.0 

Un Ringdom. 














Engl & W. 

910 

885 

809 

102.8 

112.5 

17 786 

17,987 

14,573 

37,053 

v.m 

30,361 

98.9 

122.0 

•Stotland. . 

99 

99 

77 

100 1 

128 4 


2,195 

1,649 


4,573 

3.435 



•N. Ireland. 

3 

3 

3 

101.9 

138.5 


74 

56 


153 

117 



Sweden 

280 

272 

256 

102.7 

109.2 

5,517 

5,876 

4.600 

11,494 

12,241 

9.^ 

93.9 

r 2 b .0 

Switzerland . 

12 

11 

13 

107.1 

92.3 

187 

203 

169 

390 

423 

351 

92.2 

111.1 

Yugoslavia . 

‘) 1,045 

*) 1,049 

*) 1,073 

99.7 

97.5 

9.349 

9,287 

9,059 

19,477 

19,349 

18,872 

100.7 

103.2 

7 otal Fur Opel) 

18,382 

18,800 

19.581 

97.8 

93.9 

266,315 

279,527 

249,254 

554,835 

582,358 

519,290 

95.3 

1069 

•USSR.. . 


^ 20.599 

20,714 




•) 163.566 

♦“) 167,899 


‘)340.769 

^») 349 . 797 ! ... 


Canada 

4.347 

4.454 

3,985 

97.6 

109.1 

49,511 

49.076 

35,148 

103,147 

102,242 

73,224 

100.9 

140.9 

United States 

12,600 

10,513 

9,390 

119.9 

134.2 

132,623 

121,442 

88.706 

276,298 

253,005 

184.805 

109.2 

149.5 

♦Mexico . 


357 

359 




1,536 

1.579 


3,199 

3,291 



7 otal A'. A m. 

16,947 

14,967 

13,375 

iiu 

/26.7 

182,134 

170,518 

123.854 

379,445 

355,247 

258,029 

106.8 

147.1 

♦China . , . 



15,881 





166,179 



346,212 



Cyprus . . , 


115 

113 



1,035 

913 

938 

2.156 

1,902 

1.954 

1 1*3.4 

1*1*0*. 4 

Chosen . . . 

2,762 

2,738 

2,571 

100 9 

107.4 

27.314 

24.528 

25,021 

56,905 

51,100 

52,128 

111.4 

109.2 

♦Iraq .... 


2.533 

1.562 




25,097 

8,807 


52,286 

18,349 ... 


Japan . 

*i,'879 

1.892 

1.894 

99 3 

99.2 

’ 39.200 

30,807 

34,727 

’8l’,669 

64,182 

72.349 

127.2 

rr2'.9 

♦Manchukuo 


265 

") 442 




2.150 

“) 4.054 


4.479 

'L 8.447 



♦Palestine . . 

’ ' 509 

502 

568 

ior.4 

’89.7 


1,471 

1.339 


3 065 

2,790 ... 


Syria & Eeb 

888 

838 

746 

106.0 

119.1 

”8,157 

8.453 

6.605 

l’6.994 

17,611 

13,761 

96.5 

1*2*3* 5 

♦Transjordan. 

— - 

— 

— 


— 


992 

760 


2.067 

1,583: ... 


Turkey . . 


4,851 

4.100 



‘5’o’.601 

53.100 

40,004 

ro’5’.420 

110,626 

83,344 

95.3 

1*2*6 5 

Total Asia . . 

10.495 

10,434 

9,424 

m.6 

iii.4 

126,307 

117.801 

107295 

263,144 

215,421 

223,536 

1072 

117.7 

Algeria . . 

3,063 

2,909 

3,180 

105.3 

96.3 

24,251 

12,944 

16,389 

50,524 

26,967 

34,143 

187.4 

148.0 

iCgypt . . . 

273 

274 

284 

99.7 

96.1 

5,251 

5,129 

4,812 

10.941 

10.686 

10,026 

102.4 

109.1 

•Libya . . . 


367 

325 





766 



1,596 



F. Morocco . 

’ 4.720 

4,155 

4,160 

ri3.6 

n’3.5 

’4’6’.915 

i3.’937 

25,353 

97,740 

49.’869 

52.819 

r9’6.0 

18^0 

Tunisia . . 

1,483 

756 

1,149 

196 0 

129.0 

7,716 

2,205 

3.946 

16,076 

4 593 

8.222 

350 0 

195 5 

Total Africa 

P.5J9 

8,094 

8,773 

117.9 

108.7 

84,133 

44,215 

50,500 

175,281 

92,115 

105,210 

190 3 

166.6 

Argentina . | 

‘) ( 2 . 122 ) 

♦(2,053) 

*) (1.921) 

103.3 

110.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


— 

. . . 

») 1,232 

») 1,330 



17,637 

9.700 

13,761 

36,744 

20.209 

28.668 

181 8 

128.2 

♦Chile . . . 

141 

203 

193 

'69.7 

‘ 73.2 


2,402 

2,627 


5,005| 

5.473 



Uruguav . 

62 

52 

») 26 

119.8 

— 

'”370 

306 

*») 189 

‘”772 

638 

13) 394 

121.0 

-- 

(“) 














•Un.of S. Afr. 



74 





626 



1.303 

. . . i 


•N.Zc^aiid ^ 

‘) ’31 

*)” 33 

♦) 29 

96.8 

rro.o 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

M 22 ! 

— ' 


— 



M) 27 

“) 21 




538 

379 



790, 

... 1 


Totals § 

56,657 

53,579 

52,509 

l‘o’5.7 

l’0L9 

67’6>96 

622,067 

544,853 

l,4'ro‘221 

1 ,295,988 1 

1,135,127 108.8| 

124.2 


See notes at the end of the following table. 



Area and Production of Oats, 




t 

Area 





t 

Production 







Aver- 

X939 







1939 




age 

% and 







% and 




1933 

1939-40 



Average 



Average 

1939-40 



1938 

and 

1938 

1939 





1938 

1933 
to 1937 


1938 

1933 

to 1937 




1939 

and 

1937 



1939 

1939 



Countries 

and 



and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 




X939- 

1940 

1933- 

1938 


1939-40 

1938-39 

1933-34 

to 

1939 40 

1938-39 

1933-34 

to 

1938 





and 

Aver. 





and 

Aver. 




to 

1937- 

1938 

1938- 

1939 

*=100 

=>100 



1937*38 



1937-38 

1938- 

1939 

B=IOO 

100 


— 

1 000 acres 




000 centals 

000 bushels of 

33 lb. 



•Albania. . . 


28 

24 




248 

212 


776 

663 



Germany (^). 

8.102 

7,91 7i*) 8,356 

102.3 

97.0 

151,407 

158.954*) 144,624 

473,144 

496,727 *) 451.946 

95.3 

104.7 

•Belgium . . 
•Bohemia- 

603 

527 

571 

114.5 

105.7 


13.692 

15,361 


42,738 

48.002 



Moravia 
(Protect) . 

894 

904 


98.9 

_ 







_ 



Bulgaria . . 

274 

355 

316 

77.3 

86.8 

2,819 

1,964 

2.555 

8,810 

6,137 

7.984 

143.6 

110.3 

Denmark . . 

916 

926 

932 

98.9 

98 3 

22.487 

25.225 

21,548 

70,272 

78,829 

67.337 
•) 42,508 

89 1 

104.4 

•Spain . . . 

1.391 

— 

•) 1.758 

— 

79.1 

10,404 

7,033 ») 13.603 

32,511 

21,977 

147.9 

76.5 

Estonia . . 

356 

368 

345 

96 8 

103.2 

3,295 

3,891 

2,925 

10,296 

12,160 

9,139 

84.7 

112.7 

Finland . . 

1,206 

1,143 

1,141 

105 5 

105.7 

17,593 

18.423 

15,171 

54,978 

57,572 

375,986 

47.409 

95 5 

116.0 

• France . . 

8.010 

8.019 

8,160 

99.9 

98.2 


120,316 

101.742 

317.942 



Greece . . . 

*) 373*) 383 •) 340 

97.4 

109.8 

3.343 

3,362 

2.477 

10.447 

10,505 

7,741 

99.5 

135.0 

Hungary . . 

*) 636/) 554 

*) 545 

— 

— 

*) 7,864*) 6.842*) 6,152 

p 24,575 

•) 21,382 *) 19,225 

— 

— 

•Ireland. 

... 

570 

593 




12,523 

12,952 


39,133 

40,474 



Italy . . . 

1,044 

1,093 

1,073 

'95.5 

97.3 

12,938 

13,869 

11,820 

40.430 

43,342 

36,938 

93.3 

109.5 

Latvia . . . 

935 

860 

798 

108.8 

117.2 

9.927 

9,846 

7,913 

31,023 

30,769 

24,727 

100.8 

125.5 

Lithuania . 

859 

838 

854 

102.5 

100.6 

9,^ 

9,259 

8,108 

28,176 

28.936 

25,338 

97.4 

1 11.2 

Luxemburg . 

62 

61 

66 

100.8 

93.9 

992 

916 

963 

3.100 

2,864 

3.011 

108.3 

103.0 

Norway . 


211 

22lj 



4,038 

4.337 

3.960 

12,620 

13,554 

12.375 

93.1 

102.0 

Netherlands. 

403 

369 

334 

109 0 

120.5 

9,921 

9,845 

6,906 

31.002 

30,765 

21,580 

100.8 

143.7 

Poland. . . 

5.734 

5,627 

5.535 

101.9 

103.6 

63,493 

58.565 

56,503 

198,415 

183,015 

176.570 

108.4 

112.4 

•Portugal . . 

618 

527 




2.090 

1.954 


6,530 

6,106 



Romania . . 
United King- 

1,427 

1,609 

1,998 

88.7 

714 

10,492 

10,209 

14,653 

32,787 

31.904 

45,792 

102 8 

71.6 

dom: 

Engl and 














Wales . 

1,358 

1,301 

1,392 

104.4 

97.6 

25,066 

23,946 

24,631 

78,330 

74,830 

76,972 

104 7 

101.8 

•Scotland . 

774 

m 

82?j 

97.0 

93.3 


14,179 

14,909 


44,310 

46,592 



•N. Ireland 

291 

297 

272 

98.2 

106.9 


6,489 

5,819 


20.279 

18,185 



Sweden 

1,647 

1,647 

1,639 

100.0, 

, 100.5 

2^328 

30,441 

26,610 

M.526 

95,127 

83,154 

93. 1 

106.5 

Switzerland. 

30 

28 

29 

105.61 

101.2 

564 

560 

464 

1,764 

1,750 

1,451 

100.8 

121.5 

Yugoslavia . 

•) 910*) 917 

*) 925 

99.2' 

98.4 

7,645 

7,199 

7,103 

23,891 

22,496 

22,195 

106.2 

107.6 

TntalEurope^) 

26,483 

26,306 

26,938 

100.7 

98.3 

391,228 

398.755 

366,188 

1,222,586 1,246,109 

1,144,329 

981 

106.8 

•U.S S K. . 

... 

*) 41,196 

43.544 



... 

•)349.163 

*•) 386,399 


•)1.091.128 

“1.207,488 



Canada 

12,790 

13,010 

13.538 

98.3 

94.5 

130.698 

126,270 

106,295 

408.432 

394,593 

332,173 

103.5 

123.0 

United States 

33,070 

35.661 

34,889 

92.7 

94.8 

299.909 

341,898 

282,719 

937,215 1.068.431 

883,498 

87.7 

106.1 

Total N Am. 

45,860 

48.671 

48,427 

94.2 

94.7 

430,607 

468,168 

389,014 

1,345,647 1,463,024 

1,215,671 

92.0 

110.7 

•China . . . 



2,522 



... 

... 

19,108 



59,712 



•Cyprus . . . 


14 

12 


... 

... 

89 

71 


277 

111 



•Japan . . 


337 

303 




4.523 

3,682 


14,135 

11,505 



•Manchukuo . 


242 

«) 86 




1,193 “) 775 


3,727 

“) 2,421 



•Palestine . . 


2 

2 




9 

15 


281 

48 



Syria Si Leb 

12 

24 

29 

47.7 

39.4 

120 

218 

267 

375 

682 

836 

550 

44.9 

Turkey . . 


596 

531 



6,512 

5,680 

4.574 

20,351 

17,748 

14,294 

114.7 

142.4 

Algeria. . . 

516 

451 

457 

114.5 

113.0 

4,850 

1,676 

3,486 

3,234 

15,157 

10.892 

10,107 

139.2 

J50.0 

Fr. Morocco 

131 

120 

80 

109.3i 

163.5 

1,048 

569 

5,236 

3,275 

1.777 

159.9 294.6 

Tunisia 

99 

99 

71 

99.8 

140.2 

661 

661 

381 

2,067 

2,067 

1,192 

100.0 

173.4 

Total N.Afr. 

746 

670 

608 

111.9 

122.8 

7,187 

5,195 

4,184 

22,460 

16,234 

13,076 

138.4 

171,8 

Argentina 

*) (3.446) 

*) (3.361) 

‘(3.292) 

j 102.5 

104.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


“) 1,766 

”) 1,764 



20,371 

16.094 

16,470 

63,658 

50.293 

51,468 

126.6 

123.7 

•Chile . . . 

257 

337 

249 

76.2 

103.2 

3,366 

2,213 

10.519 

6,915 



Uruguay . . 

219 

246 

202 

89.6 

108.6 

983 

1,149 

934 

3,073 

3,589 

2,917 

85.6 105,3 

•Un.ofS.Afr.” 


... 

503 





2,165 

... 


6,765 


... 

•N. Zealand [ 

*) 254 

*) 280 

^^) 54 

*) 334 
68 

90.8 

76.1 

- 

1.042 

1.168 

... 

3,256 

3,650 

- 

- 

Totals! 

75,683 

78,279 j 78.499 

96.7 

96.4 

857,008 

895,259 781,631 

2,678,150 

2,797,679 

2,442,591 

1 95.7 109.6 


f The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to 
the Southern. — * Not included in the totals — § In calculating totals account has been taken of the probable 
area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. As the estimates 
for Hungary for 1939 include the areas and production of territories recently annexed by this country, the totals for 
Europe and the general totals for 1938 and for the average have been adjusted approximately to maintain the 
comparability of the series. — - (i) Including Austria, Sudctenlan^iand Memel. — (a) Average 1933*37. — (3) Average 1933*36. 

— (4) Area sown. — - (5) Including the northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding the Sub-Carpathian 
territory. — (6) Frontiers as at the end of 1937. — (7) Barley and meslin. — (8) Area provided for by the Plan. 

— (9) Approximate estimate. — (10) Average i933’35- — («) Year 1936. — (12) Area harveste^. — (13) Malting borlty. 

— (14) European crops only. 
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United States: At the middle of January, the winter wheat crop in the main 
section of the belt was reported to be protected by a good snow cover. In Kansas 
there was a unifonn cover but more falls were needed in Oklahoma. The condition 
in Texas was fairly good while in the Pacific Northwest the crop was doing well. 

In the week preceding January u), the vSnow cover in the southern and eastern 
portions of the Ohio Valle}' vStates disappeared owing to rain and wanner weather 
but the snow cover remained ample in MiSvSouri and Iowa. Kansas received good 
snow but there was drifting and evaporation in the west. Condition in Oklahoma was 
poor with dry subsoil. Progress in Texas was fair to good. 

In the following week there was ample snow cover in the main winter wheat 
belt, with the exception of Oklahoma where there were duststonns. There was pro- 
bably some damage from cold weather in the extreme south of the southern ( Treat 
Plains. 

At the end of January there was a good snow cover but some fields in the 
southwestern belt were becoming bare. In Nebraska tlie slow- melting of the snow 
allowed the ground to abvSorb the moisture well. In some of the southern sections 
of Kansas the gromid was bare of snow. Severe w'eather did serious damage in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Uruguay: The final estimate of wheat production in j()3g-4o shows a reduction 
of about 880,000 centals (1,500,000 brnshels) on the former estimate, confirming that 
the crop is very })oor. being 38.1 per cent, lower than last season and 27.8 per cent, 
less than the previous five-year average. The grain is of poor (piality. 

India. In the wet'k ending Januar} 21 rainfall was iiearl} general in Punjab and 
Rajputana on one day and fairly widespread in Baluchistan, the North W’est I'rontier 
Provinces, extending to ('eiitral India, and the east of the Tiiited Provinces. There 

were only local falls elsewhere. The following w’eek was dry, except for widespread 

showers in ea.stern Rajputana on one day. In the w'eek ending Fe])ruaiy 4 widespread 
rain fell in Sind, the Tnited Proxinces, Punjab and Bihar on one day. 

In the Punjab, the most im|X)rtant wiieat producing pro\ince, badly-needed rain 
fell in all districts in the w'eek ending January 22 with a maximum of 2.58 inches in 
Sialkot and a minimum of o o() inch in Dera ('rhazi Khan. There was further light rain 
in the last week of Januaiy. Parly in January damage from wiiite ants wais re]X)rted in 
Multan. Crop condition on Januar}' in w'as aviTage to good in the irrigated a'reas 
and under average to average in the unirrigated. 

In the Central Provinces, wiiich follow the Punjab and the ITiited Provinces as 
wiieat producers, slight damage was done in Saneor and Jubbulpore by frost in the 
week ending January 13. Cool breezes had an adverse affect in Nagpur. There' were 

light showers in the week ending January 20. In the following week the w’catlier 

remained cool and cloudy. 

Ill Orissa wheat was thriving at the end of the month. 

According to the first report, the area under wiieat in the Punjab in Tg3i)-4o is 
e.stiniated at 0,842,000 acres against the corresponding estimate of <>, 460,000 acres 
in 1038-30 and an average of 10,100,000 acres in ie33"3I to 1037-38; percentages, 10 1 o 
and 06.5, 

Algeria: Prospects for the next wheat harvest are very favourable. 

Egypt: The growth of wheat and barley w^as rather slow in January owing to the 
low temperature, but was assisted by rain in .several di.stricts where irrigation l aiials 
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are still dry owing to winter closing. Ear formation had begun among early crops in some 
districts at the end of the month. The manuring of fields which had not been manured 
earlier was completed, and crops were irrigated on land possessing supplies of artesian 
well water. Crop condition at the end of the month was on the whole normal. 

Union of Mh Airm: In the southwestern cereal belt of Cape Province December 

was hot and very favourable for threshing. Not only the wheat crop but also the barley 
and oats (Tops are poor in this area. On the south coa.st thrt*shing yields confirmed 
that the crop is satiwsfactory. 

In Transvaal heavy rains in December damaged wheat crops still unharvested, 
while threshed wheat was too moist for delivery to co-operative societies. 

In the Orange h'ree State wheat yields were on the whole satisfactory. 

Austvalia The weather during January was favourable for preparations for the 
next wheat crop 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Yugoslavia: Owing to the reduction in the area sown to winter cereals, it is forecast 
that the acreage to be seeded to maize this >ear will be larger. 

Aygentma: Heavy well distributed rains in the principal maize areas during the 
first stages of growth and in the first half of J anuary were favourable for the germination 
and growth of crops. The situation throughout the coimtry in January promised a 
good crop for the 1939-40 season. 

Uruguay' There were favourable rains in January and in the first half of February. 
A good crop is expected. 

Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricult- 
ural Stati.stics of the Central StatLstical Office communicates the following details on 


the maize area. — 

1939 1938 

acres acres 

Area harvested in December 487,100 ^ 37,900 

Area harvested from J anuary i to December 31 . 5,015,600 4,957,300 

Area of standmg crops at the end of December. 2,370,300 2,505,200 


Union of South Africa: Good rains fell in December in Transvaal, Natal and the 
northeast of Orange Free State. In the remainder of Orange Free State drought con- 
ditions prevailed, and though maize crops were not yet damaged, rain was urgently 
needed. Cutworms and caterpillars were particularly prevalent in all three provinces, 
and in parts of the Orange Free State fanners had even been compelled to replant dam- 
aged crops as often as three times. Locust swarms were prevalent in Transvaal and 
Orange FVee State and did same damage. Crops were also damaged in parts of Transvaal 
by excessive rain and hail, but on the western high veld prospects were promising. 
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Area and Production of Maize, 


t Area 


1939 

and 


1939- 

1940 


1938 
and 

1938* 

1939 


Aver. 

1933 

toi937| 

and 

1933- 

1934 

to 

1937- 

1938 


% 1939 

and 

1939-40 


1938 

and 

1938 

1939 
= lOOi 


Aver 
age 
= 1001 


Albania . . 

"271 

230 

216 


Germany .(^) 

347 *) 202 

78.0 

♦Bohemia- 





Moravia 
(Protect.) . 

23 

22 

_ 

103.9 

Bulgaria . . 

1.527 

1,731' 

1,720 

88 2 

•Spain . . . 

1,058 

*) 1.0751 . . 

France . . . 

814 

841 

844 

96.8 

Greece . . . 

•) 683 

•) 671 

‘) 625 

101.9 

Hungary 

*) 3,150 

*) 2,901 ’) 2,840 

_ 

Italy . .[ j.‘j 

3,185 

3,297 

3.220 

96 6 

456, 

4271 

401 

106 7 

Malta . . . 

o' 

0 

0 

85.7 

Poland. . . 



218 

225 


Portugal . . 


971, 

1,036 


Romania . . 

12,169 

12.349' 

12,563 

98.5 

Switzerland. 


2 

2 


Yugoslavia . 

|‘) 6.575 *) 7.022,*) 6,708 

93.6 

Total Europe 

... j 

31,155 

jO.750 

1 

U S.S R. . 


*'')6.618 

7,968 

... 

Canada 

183 

I80' 

159 

101.7 

U.S 

88,803 

92,222' 96,176 

96 3 

(78,861) (82.710) (77,139) 

95 3 

exico . . 

1 ... 

7,638 

7,406 


Total N. Am. 

1 

100,040 103.741 


•China . 



11,150 


Korea . . . 

... 

342 

.302 


Japan 


135 

123 


Manchukuo. 


4,351 

2,978 


Palestine 

1 __ 

21 

“) 16 


Syria 8c Leb. 

1 49 

48 

52 

101 3 

•Transjord. . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Turkey. . . 


1,171 

1,071 


Total 


6,068 

4.542 


Algeria . . 

16 

15 

18 

104 4 

Egypt, {juj 

} 1,606 

'■’1 

1,614 

7 

]l03 3- 

Kenya (*’) . 
French Mo- 


112 

112 


rocco . . . 
Anglo-Egyp. 


1,141 

1.015 


Sudan. . . 


26 

26 


Tunisia (“). 

62 

43 

52 

1 145.2 

Total N. Air. 


2,891 

2,844 


Argentina | 

‘(17792) “(13097) ‘(16722) 
... ‘'')8.654 “)11.228l 

135 8 

Chile . . . 


105 

113 

... 

Uruguay . . 


541 

553 


Madagascar . 


247 

2241 ... 

Un. of 1(1^) 


6,682 

5,764 


S.Afr. in 

— 

- 1 

•— 

— , 

New Zealand 


6 

7 

... 

Totals § . . 

! 

164,737 169,464 

•' 1 


88.1 
98.41 
96.4 
109 3 


98.^ 

IB.9! 

97. 


96.9 

98.0 


95 1 


85 91 


t Production 


1939 

and 

1939- 

1940 


1938 
and 

1938- 

1939 


Average 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

X933-34 

to 

1937/38 


000 centals 


I 3.116 2.795 

•) 8,369 •)•) 4,642 


11,735 


5,766 
') 49.624 ’ 


129.599| 

81,443 


19.756,' 
*) 1 6.04a 
11.301 
5,663^ 
’) 47.0^ 
58.94a 
6.107^ 




12.756 
4,398 
58.688 
58.077 
6 658 
3 

2.783 2,055 

6.531 6.794 

112.819 110.865 
54 51 

104.849 98.225 

593,482 376,491 
... “) 60.81 1 *) 84.056 

, 4.534 4.306 3,485 

1,466,717 1.434,830 1.156,16; 
21(1321,634) (1289828) (993,335) 
37.317 37.634 

1,476,453 1,197,281 

141,429 
2.174 2.134! 

1,850 1,612 

54,675 55,336 41.241 

177“) 1611 

606 538 

. 3 3 

. I 13.305 11.997 

73.448 57,683 

94 106 

, 720 { 34.449 35,07l| 

1.817 1,824| 

4,792 4.360| 


33,7 


70 

121 


236 

126 


41,521 41,852 

107,233 183.495 

1.399 1.380 

3.498 2,938 

2.205 2,0631 

52,396 33.488 

6,126 8.534 

151 187 

2,218,723 1,989,448 


1939 

and 


1939- 

1940 


1938 
and 

1938' 

1939 


Average 

19^3 

to 1937 
and 
1933-34 

to 

X937-38 


0 1939 
and 

1939-40 


000 bushels of 56 Ib 


I ^938 lAver- 
' and 

1938- age 

1939 1 = 100 

=. 100 


I 5,564 4.991 

I*) 14.944*)*) 8,290, 


10.296 
) 88,615 


231,428 

14^434 


20 955 35,278 

*) 28,656 


22,779 

7,853 

')104.80l ’] 
103,710 
11,889 
5i 

4.969 

11,662 

201,462 

96 

187,232 


20.181 

10 .112, 

84,072' 

105,265 

10,905' 

7 

3,670 

12,132 

197,973 

92 

175,403 


131 I 


. . . i 
84.0 


114.9 

77.7 


101.8 

55.7 

116.9 

82.9 


130.1 
126.9 
133 1 


702,645 672,308 ... 
“)108,592 *)I50,100' ... 

8.097 | 7,690 6.223 105.3 

619,137 2.562.197 2.064.575 102.2 
(2360060)' (2303265) (1773813) 102 5 
66,638 67,205 ... 

2,636,525 2,138,003 . . . 

252,551 ... 

3.811 . . 

2.878 . . 

73,645 98.8 132.6 
287 
961 
6 

21,423 


97,634 


60.214 


3,882 
3.303 
98,814 
315“) 

1,081 
6 

23,759 
131,154 103,005 

168 189 

61,516 
318 
3.244 


62.6271 7 ' 
230 / ^ 


95 8 


3,257 
8.538 7,785 . . 


124 

217 


422 

224 


74,145 74,734 

191,488 327.671 
2 498 2,464 

5,246 

3,684 
59,800 
15.240 

333 

3,962,003 3,552,588 


6,247 

3 937 
93.564 
10,939 

269 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years refemng to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — • Not included in the totals. — § In calculating the totals account has been taken of 
the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of 
area. — (i) Including Austria and Sudetenland. -- (*) Kxcluding Sudctenland. — (•) For the former tcmtory of Germany 
the production is estimated for the years 1933 to 193b. — (*) Average 1933-35. — (*) Area sown. — (*) Including the 
northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding tlie Sub Carpathian territory. — (’) Frontiers as at the end of 
1937. — (•) Maixe sown in spring. — (*) Maize sown in summer. — (*®) Area provided for by tlie Plan. — (“) Approxi- 
mate estimate. — (“) Maize for all purposes. — (*•) Maize harvested as grain. — (“) Average itj35-37 “ (“) maize. 
— (“) Sefi maize. — (“) European crops only. — (“) Maize and sorghum. — (*•) Area harvested — (’*) Cultivation 
by natives. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Argentina: Rice sowing was finished in January with practically no change in 
the area in the provinces of Tucumdn, Salta and Jujuy, a slight decrease in the west 
of Entre Rios and an increase in the west of Corrientes and Formosa. The condition 
of the crops was good in general at the end of January. 

Uruguay The last official report states that the rice crop was in good condition 
in January, the late frosts havmg caused only slight damage. 

Burma- In Lower Burma the fourth estimates of the areas sown and matured show 
slight increases on the third. In Upper Burma the estimated area sown also vShow\s a 
slight increase but, as a result of a larger increase in the estimate of that destroyed, the 
estimated area matured decreased In the country as a whole the estimate of the ma- 
tured area shows a slight decrease as compared with that of the third forecast 


Area and Production of Rice. 





Area 





Production of 

ttOUGH RICE 





1938 39 

Aver- 

age 

% 1939-40 


1938-39 

Average 

1933*34 


1938-39 

Average 

1933 34 

% 1939-40 

Countries 

1939 40 

1933-34 

to 

1937 38 

1938 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 

1939-40 

to 

1937-38 

1939-40 

to 

1937-38 

1938 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 



00 acre 

s 

= 100 

*-100 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 

45 lb 

« 100 

*= 100 

Bulgaria 

20 

19 

18 

1 

103 9, 108.9 


421 

387 


936 

860 



Greece. . 

*) 6 

b 8 

‘) 3 

77.8' 189,1 

102 

209 

47 

227 

464 

103 

49.0 

2197 

It«ily . . . 

366 

367 

344 

99.8 

106.5 

*) 

18.043 

15,984 


40.094 

35 519 



Romania 

1 

1 

— 

II7.0 

— 

13 



29 


~ 

... 

— 

United States 

1,039 

1,076 

899 

%6 

1.5,5 

23,538 

23,628 

19,741 

52.306 

52.506 

43 868 

99.6 

119.2 

Burma . . 

»)12 089 

! 12,532 

12.343 

96.5 

97.9 

») 161,408 

180.096 

161,233 

»)358,684 

400.213 

1 358,295 

89 6 

100 1 

Chosen 


4 0681 

4,090 



58.605 

98,769 

81,317 

130,232 

219.483 

180,701 

59.3 

72.1 

French Indo- 
china: 

Annum (first 


! 1 








1 



semester). 

1,075 

1,180 

I.02I 

91.1 

105 4 

8,003 

8,199 

8,531 

17,784 

18,220 

18.958 

97.6 

93.8 

Tonkin (5 th 


1 












month) 


1.205 

1,186 



14.897 

14.727 

13,216 

33 103 

32,726 

29,368 

101.2 

112.7 

India *) 

»)69,30I 

‘)70,158 

*167,850 

98.8 

idi.i 



... 



. . 1 



Japan . . 

7,823 

7,893, 

7,828, 

99.1 

99.9 

282.316 

269,518 

256.785 

62^56 

598.918 

570.622, 

\6i.7 

109.9 

Manchukuo . 


8621 

597 

... 


19,196 

15,530 

10.011 

42,657 

34,511 

22,246' 

123.6 

'*191.8 

Taiwan 


1.545 

1.643 



37.221 

40,168 

1 37,031 

82,712 

89.260 

82,289 

92 7 

100.5 

Thailand *) 

7 823 

7,7311 

6,962' 

101.9 

113.2 

112,054 

99,730 

98,186 

249.004 

221,618 

218,186 

1124 

114.1 

Egypt 

568 

495 

419 

114.8 

135,5 

19,449 

15,988 

12,427 

43,218 

35,528 

27 , 615 ] 

1216 

156.5 


(i) Area 3 0WU — (2) Production in 193940 is offiaally estimated at over 17,600,000 centals or 29,200,000 
bushels — (3) I'oiiitli report — (4) Second report — (5) First forecast 


The estimated area destroyed is the highest since 1923-24 Disastrous floods and 
shortage of rain 111 the second half of October combined to reduce both the matured area 
and the production The effect of the rain in Lower Burma dtiring the latter part of 
November was probabl}' mixed, the rain being disadvantageous to earlier varieties but 
advantageous to later varieties. Crop condition in mid-J anuary remaided the same in 
Lower Burma as in the third forecast but had fallen three points in Upper Burma, caus- 
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ing a fall of one point for the country as a whole. It was expected that the niediuni- 
lived crop would be generally light; the long-lived crop was expected to be light in 
Upper Burma but good in Lower Burma. 

Probable exports were estimated at 3,300,000 metric tons of white rice and rice 
products. 

India: Harvesting of winter paddy was generally completed in the first decade 
of January and threshmg continued during the month. 

Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 
on the rice area — 



1939 

1938 

acres 

Irea harvested in December -- 

Wet padi 

lC)i}fyC)Q 

167,000 

Dry padi 

3,000 

3.500 

[yea harvested from jamiavy i to December 31 : 

Wet padi 

DC 

0 

ii, 842,800 

1 )r^ padi 

<)20,()OO 

()6l ,300 

Dea of standing crops at the end of December ' — 



Wet padi 

2,080,700 

2,226,700 

Drv padi , 

771,700 

82(^,300 


Indochina: Nice crop condition and prospects in December igsg — Harvesting of 
tenth month rice w\as continued in Amiani; the yield in the north was satisfactory' 
on the whole it was good or normal in the centre, exce])t in some flooded low-lying fields 
when^ the loss was estimated at 20 to 30 {xt cent ; the late rices also suffered from excess 
of water and harvesting was done hurriedly to avoid floods, in the south the yield was 
generally average or poor; in the extreme south har\esting had begiui in some places 
and floods had caused damage in fields in ear. Twelfth month rice was earing early 
in December and promised a good cro]) wdiich was expected to be harvested at tlx 
end of January. 1^'irst mouth rice showed good growlli and tillering was taking place. 
Preparations for third month rice w'cre progressing and the beds looked well. Plmiting 
out was done in good conditions and growth continued regularly 

In Cochinchina harvesting of early rice wuis under way and yields were generally 
good Season and mid-season rice was in flow'er or rij)ening and ha^^'esting had begun 
in the centre. After -flood rice was being sow'ii and planting out of second crc:)p w'as 
finished. Floating rice in the west looked normal outside areas ^vhere there had been 
flood damage and some lots were in flow'er. 

In Cambodia rice planted out in October had sufficient water for normal de\el()|)- 
ment. Sowing and planting out of after-flood rice were favoured by rain and were 
effected on a large scale. Harvesting of mid-season rice began in most parts, yulds 
appeared to be slightly below' those of last year. The harvesting of season rice began 
at the end of December. P'lowering was adversely affected by rain in some jflace^ 
The crops were laid in many of the flooded areas. 


2, - St. 2 Ingl. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Area and Production of Potatoes. 





Area 






Production 







Aver- 

1939 



Average 



Average 

1039 


1939 

1938 

age 

1933 

% and 
2939-40 

1939 

1938 

1933 
to 1937 

1939 

1938 

1933 
to 1937 

% and 
1939-40 

Cduntries 

and 

and 

to 1937 



and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 









1939-40 

1938-39 

1933-34 

1938 

and 

Aver 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1933-34 

to 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1933-34 

to 

1938 1 
and 

Avei - 




1937-38 

1938 

age 



1937-38 



1937-38 

1938- 

age 


000 acres 

1939 

- 100 

= 100 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 60 lb. 

1939 

= lOO 

= 100 

Albania . . 


1 

0 





34 



57 




335 

428 

\z) 

/ 78.1 

||00.9 

( 38,361 

44.754 

\2) 

/ 63,933 

74,558 

)2 

/‘85 7 

J 110.9 

Germany 

7,488 

, 7,618 

1 7,777 

198 3 

11202405 

1,198.878 

/1.118.409 

12003969 

1,998.090 

/1 863977 

1100.3 

Belgium . . 

363' 364 

398 

99.7 

91.4 


71.836 

71.759 


119,725 

119,596 



Bohemia- . 
Moravia V' 

40 

39 

- 

102.5 

- 



- 



- 


- 

(Protocto-i.. 

rate) 

828| 821 

- 

100.8 

- 



- 



- 


- 

Bulgaria . . 

49 

49 

40 

99.0 

122 4 


1,401 

2,384 


2,334 

3.974 



Denmark . 

168 

19b 

190 

83 9 

88 5 

24,912 

31,586 

28,793 

41,520 

52.642 

47,988 

78 9 

86 5 

Spam . . . 

1,006 


3)1.127 

~ 

89.3 


3)110.723 

... 

3)184,534 



Estonia . . 

220 

193 

180 

1140 

122.3 

19,274 

21*. 994 

20,944 

32,123 

36.656 

34,906 

87.6 

92 0 

Finland . . 

219 

211 

208 

103 9 

105 6 

34,304 

26,409 

28,707 

57.172 

44.014 

47.844 

129 9 

119.5 

France . . . 

3415 

3,521 

3,496 

97.0 

97 7 


381.721 

339,176 


636,189 

565.281, 


t - - 

Greece . . . 

56 

53 

49 

105 4 

1136 

i59I 

3.153 

2.857 

5.895 

5,254 

4.76ll 

1139 

125.7 

Hungary . . 

4) 718 5) 720 5) 720 


— 

4) 52,131 

5) 47.193 5) 45.758 

'4) 86.883 5) 78.653 

5) 76.261 

— 

— 

Ireland . . 


327 

336 




55.123 

57.103 


91,872 

95.172 



Italy. .{5j 

83 

84 (>) 73 

98.6 

113.1 

7,240 

8.015 6) 5.826 

12,066 

13,358 

6) 9,710 

90 3 

124.3 

959 

956 

971 

100.3 

98 8 


57.000 

54.251 

94.998 

90,417 



Datvia . . . 

359 

340 

288 

105 5 

124.7 

36,525 

38,61 1 

33,964 

60.873 

64,350 

56,606 

94 6 

107.5 

Lithuania 

437 

460 

444 

95 1 

98 4 

45,809 

46.699 

47,013 

76,347 

77,830 

78,354 

98 1 

97 4 

Luxemburg . 

43 

43 

41 

99.8 

103.5 

5,776 

6.296 

3,982 

9,626 

10,492 

6,636 

91.7 

145.0 

Malta . . . 

9 

9 

8 

98.4 

102 8 

693 

629 

560 

1,156 

1,049 

933 

110 2 

123.9 

Norway 

Netherlands: 


132 

124 



20.743 

20,671 

19,842 

34,571 

34,452 

33,070 

100 3 

104.5 

for con- 

sumption. . 

237 

224 

287 

105 6 

82.4 

} 66,139 

/ 43.509 

40,674 

1 110.229 

i J2.513 

77,788 

|l06 4 

108.6 

for starch 

71 

76 

61 

93.5 

116 1 

1 18,672 

14.219 

1 31,119 

23,697 

Poland , . . 

7,562 

7,487 

7,039 

101.0 

107.4 


761,881 

744,303 


1,269,777 

I.240,48(^ 



Portugal . . 
Romania: 


77 

80 




13,068 

12,353 


21.779 

20,587 



tingle crop. 

512 

476 

515 

107 6 

99 5 

39.992 

36,695 

39,902 

66,652 

61,157 

66,5031 

109 0 

100.2 

with mai^e 
United King 
doin' 

England & 


226 

226 




3,027 

3.373 


5,046 

5,621 



Wales . 

454 

475 

476 

95 6 

95.3 

74,189 

78.086 

70,497 

123,648 

. 

130,144 

117,495 

95 0 

105 2 

Scotland . 
Northern 

134 

135 

139 

99.4 

96.7 


20,563 

21,952 

34,272 

36,587 




Ireland. . 

115 

123 

133 

93.2 

86.8 


15,935 

19,761 

... 

26,558 

32,934 



Sweden . . 

336 

338 

327 

99.4 

103.0 

4i.'l89 

41,283 

41.708 

68,648 

68.803 

69,513 

*99.8 

98 8 

Switzerland. 

125 

123 

116 

101.2 

107.2 

14,683 

17,882 

16,760 

24.471 

29,802 

27.933 

82.1 

87.6 

Yugosla- / s) 
via . \ 0 


658 

635 



37,515 

34.534 

62,524 

57.556 





U S. S. R. . 


»)I6,578 

16,875 




925,063 

1,266,119 


1,541,740 

2 110,156 



Canada . , 

518 

522 

527 

99 2 

98.2 

36,390 

35,938 

42.334 

60,650 

59,897 

70,557 

101.3 

86.0 

United States 

3,032 

3,023 

3,359 

100.3 

90.3 

216.595 

224.497 

223.440 

360.992 

374,163 

372.401 

96.5 

96.9 

Mexico 


40 

32 




1,575 

l.’87 


2.624 

2,311 



Cyprus . , . 


6 

6 



504 

504 

479 

840 

840 

799 

100 0 

105.2 

Japan . . . 


396 

358 




40.743 

33.672 


67,904 

56,119 



Palestine 

Syria and Ue- 


2 

2 




193 

89 


322 

148 



banon. . . 


19 

18 




918 

885 


1,530 

1.475 



Turkey. . . 


134 

127 




3,717 

3,514 


6,194 

5,857 



Algeria. 

22 

17 

17 

125.7 

131.1 

1,370 

1,470 

995 

2,284 

2,450 

1,658 

93.2 

137.7 

26 

26| 

23 

100.5 

111.6 


1.734 

1,389 

2,890 

2.315 



Egypt . . . 
Tunisia . . 


10 

8 




942 

814 


1,570 

1,356 



7 

7| 

5, 

lod.o 

147.1 


121 

152 


202 

254' 



Argentina , 


309, 

296' 




15.704 

14,728 


26,172 

24,546' 



Chile . . . 


134' 

1261 




10,728 

10,142 


17.879 

16,903 



Union of 
South Africa 


... 1 

85| 



1 

3,811 

3,424 


6,352 

5,706 



New 2^1and 

. 20 

1 

isj 


109,8 

85,0 


1,964 

1 

2.842 


3,273 

4,736 

... 1 



(4) Karly potatoes. — (0 I^ate potatoes. — (i) Including pstmaik and Sudetenland. — (2) Average 1932 to 1937. 
— (3) Average i933-i935- — (4) Including the northern region annexed by Hungary, but not including Sub*Car- 
pathian Russia. — (5) Territory at the end of 1937. —(6) Average 1935 to 1937. — 7) Area provided for by the Plan. 
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PRODUCTION OF CANE-SUGAR IN 1939-40. 


The following table is based on the information received b\ the Institute 
on the probable production of cane-sugar in the current season. The countries 
included produce more than nine-tenths of the world total. 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 





Average 


, 

Average 

% 1939-40 

COUNTRI13S 

1939-40 (i) 

1938-39 

of 

IQ33-34 
to 1037-3^^ 

1939-40 ( 1 ) 

1938-30 

of 

1033-3-1 
to 1937-38 

1938-39 

= 100 

1 A\i'r- 



000 centalb 


short tons 

j = 100 

America 





1 

1 



Antigua 

304 

493 

514 

15.200 

1 24,640 

1 25,688 

62 

1 

Argentina 

11.288 

10.141 

8,147 

564,000 

510,000 

1 407 341 

111 

139 

Barbados 

2.866 

3,505 

2,517 

140.000 

175.250 

I 125.843 

82 

114 

Brazil 

26.896 

25.353 

23.161 

1.340,000 

1,270,000 

1 1,158,050 

106 

116 

Cuba 

62 567 

61,730 

57.752 

3,128,000 

3,100,000 

1 2,887 585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

540 

489 

413 

27.000 

24,500 

20.657 

no 

13) 

UnitedState 8 (Ea.&FI) 

10,362 

11,601 

7.187 

520,000 

580,000 

359,350 

89 

144 

British Guiana 

4.299 

4 189 

3.978 

215,000 

210,000 

198,899 

103 

108 

Jamaica 

2 608 

2,642 

2,086 

130.400 

132,100 

1 104.278 

99 

125 

Martinique 

1,323 

1.433 

1,104 

70,000 

72,000 

55,206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6.834 

7.772 

6,037 

340,000 

388,602 

, 301,854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8,686 

8.157 

8.702 

434,000 

410,000 

’ 435.102 

1U6 

100 

Puerto Rico 

22 046 

17,637 

18.515 

1,000 000 

900,000 

925.750 

125 

119 

Dominican Republic 

9.921 

9,502 

9,030 

500 000 

475.000 

45l.4‘4 

104 

no 

St. Kitts .... 

584 

836 

659 

29.200 

41.816 

32,944 

70 

89 

Trinidad . 

2,866 

2.877 

2,983 

140 000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

551 

540 

489 

28,000 

27.000 

, 24,472 

102 

113 

Total America ... I 

174 M! 

168,897 

1 

153,274 

8,620,800 

8,484,778 

7,663,642 

103 

114 

Asia. 









Taiwan 

29.740 

32.915 

19,895 

1,487,000 

1.646,000 

994.719 

90 

149 

India 

61,112 

45.534 

59,190 

3.056.000 

2,276,700 

2,959.05 

134 

103 

Japan 

3.386 

1 3.596 1 

2.359 

169.300 

179 800 

117 951 

94 

144 

Java 

35,274 

34.392 

19.839 

1.800.000 

1 720,000 

991,927 

103 1 

178 

Philippines 

24,912 

22,708 

23.455 

1 , 2 j 0.000 

1,140.000 

1,172,739 

no 1 

106 

Total Asia 

154,424 

139,145 

124,738 

7,762.300 1 

6,962,500 

6,236,791 

1 

111 1 

124 

Africa. 






1 

1 


Egypt 

3,417 

3.573 1 

3,180 

171,000 

178,634 

159,001 

96 1 

107 

Mauritius 

5.534 

7,084 1 

5.886 

277.000 

354.180 

294.310 

78 

94 

Reunion 

1.764 

1.764 1 

1,745 

90,000 

90,000 

87,267 

100 

101 

Union of South Africa 

11,464 

11,616 1 

9,426 

570.000 

580.800 

471,230 

99 

172 

Total Africa .... 

22,179 

24,037 1 

20,237 

1,108,000 

1.203,614 

1,011,858 

92 

110 

Oceania. 


1 


I 





Australia 

18,298 

18,298 1 

15.933 

910,000 

910,000 

796,647 

100 

115 

Hawaii 

19,070 

19,158 1 

18,961 

953.000 

958,000 

948,051 

100 

lOi 

Fiji Islands 

2,844 

2,853 ! 

2.912 

142,000 

‘ 142,600 

1 145.602 

100 

98 

Total Oceania . . , 

40,212 

40,309 1 

37,806 

2,005,000 

2,010,600 

1,890,300 

100 

106 

Totals . . . 

391,356 

372,388 

336,055 

19 , 496,100 

18 , 661,492 

16 , 802,591 

105 

116 


(i) Approximate data. 


These first estimates show that cane-sugar production was slightly larger 
than it was in 1938-39 and distinctly above the average of the preceding fi\c 
years. The increase occurred mainly in Asia owing to the unexpected inciease 
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PRODUCTION SUGAR 


in the Indian crop of 34 per cent, on that of last year, this largely offsetting the 
decline in Taiwan and Japan. 

There were decreases in most of the American countries, but appreciable 
increases in Argentina, Peru, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic and to a 
smaller extent in Cuba will be enough to bring the total production of America 
up to a level above that of 1938-39. 

The three countries of Oceania which appear in the table are the principal 
cane-sugar producing countries and all three report crops practically equal to 
those of the preceding year. 

Africa is the only continent to report a decrease from last year, mainly owing 
to a decline of more than one-fifth in Mauritius. This substantial reduction in 
Mauritius is the effect of drought and cyclone damage to the sugar content. 

Despite this decline in Africa the gerieral total of cane-sugar production in 
the four continents is 5 per cent, larger than that of last year and 16 per cent, 
above the average of the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 


Area and Production of Sugar-Beet. 




Area 






Production 







Aver- 

% 1939 



Average 



Average 

% 1939 

Countries 

1939 

1938 

age 

1933 



1939 

J 938 

1933 

1939 

1938 

1933 





to 

to 






to 

1937 

1938 

Aver- 

age 



1937 



1937 

1938 

Aver- 

age 





SB 100 

100 







-» 100 



00 b acres 


000 centals 

000 short tons 

“ 100 

Germany (i) . 

1,402 

1,394 

2 ) 1,037 

100.6 

135.4 

383,385 

379,196 

( 2 ) 

274.476 

19,169 

18,960 

( 2 ) 13 . 72 ] 

101.1 

139.7 

Belgium 

Bohemia- 

)34 

122 

126 

109.6 

106.2 


26.492 

33.546 


1,325 

1.672 



Moravia 
(Protect.) . 

289 

287 


100.5 











__ 

- 




Bulgaria . . 

29 

29 

18 

99.4 

158.3 


2,834 

3 346 


142 

167| 

1*16.7 


Denmark ( 3 ) 

95 

94 

101 

100.8 

93.8 

35.'054 

30,049 

35,188 

i.753 

1.502 

1,7591 

W .6 

Finland ( 4 ) . 

14 

13 

7 

1129 

193.7 

2,885 

1.750 


144 

87| 



Prance ( 5 } . . 

,( 6 ) 824 

787 

784 

104.3 

105.0 


176.037 

• 195,304 


8.802 

9.765 



Hungary . . 

(7) 130(8) 109 

( 8 ) 114 

— 

— 

(7)23.840 

(8)21.372 

(8)21 043 

( 7 ) i.l92 

( 8 ) 1,069 ( 8 ) 1,052 

— 

■— 

Ireland . . . 


51 

48 




9.329 

11,172 


466 

559, 



Italy .... 

368 

336 

256 

109.8 

144.0 


71,723 

58,499 


3,586 

2.92? 



I^atvia . . 


34 

34 




5,085 

5.916 


255 

296 



Lithuania . . 

22 

20 

15 

108.0 

141.3 

3,755 

3,166 

2819 

188 

158 

141 

118.6 

133.2 

Netherlands . 

113 

108 

106 

105.1 

106.1 

37,258 

33.499 

37.393 

1,863 

1,675 

I870! 

111.2 

99.6 

Poland . . . 


372 

2 % 




69,720 

56.087 


3,846 

2.804! 



Romania . 
Unit King ; 

131 

117 

87 

1 * 12.0 

1*51*2 

17,042 

16,116 

12,689 

852 

806 

635 

105*8 

13*4.3 

Engl, and W. 

337 

329 

356 

102.5 

94.6 


47,936 

74.238 


2,397 

3,712 



Scotland . . 

7 

7 

6 

161.5 

121.9, 


1,411 

1297 


71 

651 



Sweden 

125 

125 

128 

100.0 

98.2 

4i,’885 

40.430 

41,638 

2.094 

2 021 

2.0^ 

1*03.6 

1*00*6 

Switzerland . 

9 

7 

4 

122.0 

204.0 

2,425 

2,050 

1,521 

121 

103 

76 

118.3 

159.4 

Yugoslavia , 

114 

73 

69 

156.4 

164,9 

t 

12,290 

11.002 

, . 

614 

550 



U.SSR. . 

9 ) 2.928 

2917 

2,999 

100.4 

97.6 

121.6 

' 463,343 

367.732 

331.786 

23,167 

18,386 

16,589 

126.0 

139.7 

Canada , . . 

61 

48 

51 

128.4 

12,100 

10.540 

9,466 

605 

527 

473 ! 

114.8 

127.8 

U.S.A. . . . 

921 

930 

809 

99.0 

113.8 

213.820 

232.300 

177.076 

10,691 

11,615 

8,854 

1 

92.8 

120.8 

Turkey . . . 


52 

63 

1 


... 


6,054 

8,326 


303 





(i) Including Ostmark and Sudetenlaud. — (2) Average 1932 to 1937. — (3) Not including crops for seed. 
— (4) Sugar-beet for factories — (5) Including beets for distilling. — (6) rjatimated on June i. — (7) Present 
frontiers excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia. — (8) Territory at the end of 1937. — {9) Calculated. 
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Production of Beet-Sugar (raw). 





Production 


Total production during 





(Sept. I - January 31 ) 



THE SEASON 


7o 1939-40 

COUNTRIES 



1939-40 


1938-39 

1939-40 (i) 

1938*39 

Average 

1933-34 

1938-39 

Average 










to 1937-38 

« 100 

100 






thousand centals 


Germany 






2 ) 

50.791 

46,959 

42,760 

108 

119 

Bohemid-Moravia . 
Slovakia 







10,278 

1,184 

} 11.585 

14,167 

99 

81 

Belgium 


3 ) 

5,779 

3 ) 

4,242 


5.953 

4,244 

5,400 

140 

no 

Bulgaria 


3) 

555 

3) 

436 


772 

476 

441 

162 

175 

Denmark 







5.357 

4.026 

4,491 

133 

119 

Spam 






2 ) 

2.447 

1,984 

5.051 

123 

48 

Finland 



... 




331 

337 

213 

98 

155 

France 







22.779 

18,426 

21.836 

124 

104 

Hungary 


3 ) 

2,872 

3) 

2.464 


2,877 

2.807 

2,765 

103 

104 

Ireland . . . .t . 


3) 

1.395 

3) 

1.163 


1,396 

1.334 

1,705 

105 

82 

Italy 





10.296 

8,768 

7,415 

117 

139 

I.atvfa 







882 

816 

1,024 

108 

86 

Lithuania .... 



529 


458 


600 

458 

447 

131 

134 

Netherlands .... 


3 ) 

5,083 

3 } 

4.458 


5.181 

4,521 

5,323 

115 

97 

Poland 






2 ) 

9,480 

12.037 

9.933 

79 

95 

Romania 


3 ] 

3,132 

3) 

3.364 


3.748 

3.682 

2.444 

102 

153 

United Kingdom . . , 






12,103 

7 407 

12,036 

163 

101 

Sweden 



. . 




6,746 

6,446 

6,687 1 

105 

101 

Switzerland 



1 




326 

287 

212 , 

114 

154 

Yugoslavia 



1 




2.646 

1,896 

1.612 

140 

164 

Total Europe (a) , 


1 





156.173 

138.496 

145.962 

1 

113 

107 

U. S. S R 







52,91 1 

48,502 

39.431 1 

109 

134 

Total Europe (b) . 






1 

209.084 

186.998 

185,393 , 

112 

113 

Canada 


1 

1 

1 




1.852 

1.626 

1.459 

114 

127 

United States , . . 


1 

— j 


— 


34.390 

36.059 

28.158 1 

95 

122 

Total North Atuertca 


1 

_ 1 


- 


36.242 

37.685 

29.617 

96 

122 

Japan 


1 

1 


i 

I 

816 

1,096 

873 

74 

93 

Manchukuo 



— 


— 



463 1 

129 



Turkey 



- 


— 


2.315 

1.042 

1.449 

‘222 

1 ' ’”l60 

Total i4sta . 


! 

i 

- 


- 


3.131 1 

2,138 

2,322 

146 

135 

1 

General totals . . 

lU) 

\{b) 

1 

1 

L 

- 


- 


195,546 1 
248,457 1 

1 

178,319 

226,821 

177,901 i 
217,332 1 

110 

no 

no 

114 


(a) Not including U. S. S. R. — [b) Including U S S. R — (i) Approximate data. — ( 2 ) Ucht's estimate. — 
{ 3 ) Production to the end of December. 


France: According to information received from northern districts, the efforts 
made in the autumn to lift sugar-beet were more successful than was at first believed, 
and cases of beet being lost through frost are fewer than was estimated. For the ne^\ 
season work has not yet begun, no whiter ploughing havmg been possible owing to the 
severe weather. (Journal du Commerce, Paris). 

Yugoslavia: The fixing by a recent special deciee of much higher minimum sncar- 
beet prices than last year has aroused considerable interest in this crop amongst farmers. 
It is forecast that this measure will result in a considerable extension of the area under 
sugar-beet during the coming season. 



I06 S PRODUCTION - VINES. — WORLD LINSEED PRODUCTION 


Netherlands Indies The western monsoon blew during the first half of January, 
causing some flooding. In certain districts the cane was lodged, but on the whole 
the condition of plantations was good (Aneta). 

Egypt: The sugar-cane crop is maturing m favourable weather conditions. Pro- 
gress is being made with ('utting and delivery of sugar-cane to factories, which began 
to operate at the beginning of January. The yield per acre is nonnal. The land was 
being prepared for the planting of the new crop in Qena and Aswan, and some lots were 
planted in January 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Germany According to the census of May 1930, the area of vineyards in 1939 
was 311,800 acres against 316,000 in 1938, percentage 986 

Untied States The estimates of grape production in the United States in 1939, 
as reported in the December Crop Report of the United States, are reproduced below 
witli the estimates for 1938 and the averages of the preceding five years. 


Prodmtion of Grapes, 



1939 

1938 

Average 
1933 37 

1939 

1938 

Average 

i 933‘37 

1938 
— 100 

Average 
- 100 


(000 short tons) 


(000 centals) 




Total U. S 
including 


2.704 

2,198 

49,411 

54 »f> 7 i 

43>954 

91 4 

IJ2.4 

California. . . . 

^U 3 

2.53T 


43.4^^" 

p 

0 

48,888 

859 

1118 

Wine variety . 

^■ 1*5 

641 

314 

10,960 

12,820 

10,280 

oc 

106 6 

Table variety 

37 « 

447 

34^^ 

7,400 

8,940 

6,924 

82 8 

106 9 

Raisin variety 


UU3 

1,084 

25,100 

28,860 

21,684 

87 0 

1158 

Dried (i) . . . 

{252) 

{290) 

(200) 

(5.040) 

(5,800) 

( 3 . 00 ^) 

(86 9) 

(1263) 


(i) Uty basis 


WORLD LINSEED PRODUCTION IN 1939-40. 


The new estimates of linseed production in 1939-40 and the revisions of 
preliminary estimates received by the Institute since the publication of the 
December Crop Report, in which a forecast of world production of linseed was 
given, involve only negligible modifications in the total for the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

In Europe the provisional estimate of Estonia is identical with our forecast 
of a crop of about 150,000 centals (270,000 bushels), which was calculated on 
the basis of crop condition at the time of the harvest. The revised estimate 
of Lithuanian production, with only a slight increase, practically confirms the 
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Area and Production of Flax. 


Aver % iq39 Aver 

10^8 ^933 and 1939 1938 I 933 . jq 8 

1939 1938 10 193^ ‘^39 1938 

and and and ^ ^ and and and 

1939-40 1938-39 'Mjl Aver- ’940 'llfp to“ ”39-40 1938-39 

■ 937-38 1938- age 1937-38. 

000 acres = loo “ ooo centals ooo lb 


t Production 

Aver Aver % 19^9 

1939 1938 1933 J . jq 8 1933 and 

and and * to ,937 1939-40 

and and and and 

1939- 1938- i 933-34L„,,,.,„ 193334 IQ, 8 ! 


1933 34 19,8 

„ and Aver. 
1937-38 1938/ 

1939 = 100 

= 100 


Germany (*), 
Belgium . . . 
Bohemia- 
Moravia(Pr.) 
Bulgaria . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland (*) . . 
France . . . 
Hungary . . . *) 
Ireland. . 

Italv . . *) 

Latvia . 
Lithuama (*) . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 
Romania. . . 

Uii Kingd.- 
N Ireland . 
Yugoslavia . . 

U S S R. (») 

Japan . . 

Egypt . . . 


144 

1361*) 

73 

105.6, 

no 

77 

58 

143 5 

11 

10 

_ 

1160 

9 

8 

5 

117.9' 

57 

58 

63 

98.5 

8 

7 

11 

104.71 


94 

69 


“10 

8‘) 

8 

__ [ 


4 

3 

... 1 

”37 

«) 30 *) 

24 

125.4 

152I 

162 

I44 

94.0 

205 

192 

183 

106 6' 

62 

51 

25 

120 4 


365 

298 


“28 

37 

62 

’74 6 

21 

21 

20 

103.2 


35 

30 



4,650 

5.351 



62 

37 


10 

9 

5 

104 5 


I*) 66r) 449 

781, 356 


*) 66,139 ^) 44.908 ... 

78,064 35.593 ... 


168' 184 13.482, 16.798 18,396 

22 33 ... 2.218 3,336 

525 392 ... 52.493' 39,180 

35 31 ') 4.718 3.463|“) 3,088 

15 15 ... 1.460| 1.537 

80 51 ... I 7.974 5 091 

473 419 ... 47.3I6| 41.901 

568 588 62,898 56.844 58,760 

429, 197 39.048 42.935' 19,671 

872] 761 ... 87.229, 76,113 

140| 194 ' 13,950' 19,361 

90: 98 ... i 9,041 9.838 

285 236 .. 28.478 23.617 


ZJO .. 40,4/0 4),DI/ 

.. 13.963 12.037 12.266| 396.324 1.203,728 1,226.634 


19.382, 9.798 

8 142 7.071 3,433 


Linseed. 


ooo busht Is 
of 56 lb 


•Germany (^) . 

1441 

136*) 73 

105 6 

_ 


) 522 * 

454 

... *) 

933 * 

810 



•Belgium . . . 

118 

77 

58 

143 5 

189.6 


355 

263 


634 

4701 



•Bohemi.i 








1 


I 

jl 



Moravia (Pr.) 

11 

10 

— 

1160 

— 

— 

— 

~ l| 

— 

— 1 

— 1 


— 

•Bulgaria . . 

9 

8 

5 

1179 

175.3 


18 

221 


32] 

40 1 



Estonia . . . 

57 

58 

63 

98.5 

90.8 

152 

196 

195 

27! 

350 

348, 

80 3 

73 3 

•France . . , 


94 

69 

. . 




239 


... 1 

426' 



Hungary. . . 

‘) 18 

21,*) 21 


_ 

*) 138 

154* 

113* 

246 

276 * 

2011 

— 

— 

•Italv .... 

•) 37' 

) 30 

•) 24 

125 4 

154 0 

.. 1 

147 

68 


263 

121' 



Latvia .... 

152 

162 

144 

94.0 

105.4 

532 

450 

352' 

949 

803 

6991 

m.2 


Lithuania (*) . 

205 

192 

183 

106 6 

112.2 

703 

650 

6951 

1,255 

M6I1 

1.240, 

108. 1 

101.2 

•Netherlands . 

62 

51 

25 

120 4 

243.7 



364 

170 


649 

304' 



•Poland . . . 


365 

298 

... 



1,508 

1,403 


2.6921 

2.5061 



•Romania . . 

28 

37 

621 

74.6 

44 9 


122 

230 


217 

4111 



•Yugoslavia. . 

— 

- 


— 

— 

1 

30 

25,1 


53 

44| 

... i 


Total Europi 

432 

433 

411 

100 6 

1054 

1.525, 

1.450 

/.395' 

2,721 

2 . 590 ' 

j.Wj 

105 2 

1095 

•USSR. («). 

... 1' 

) 5,605 

6,030 

1 


... 

... "’15.9521 


. I*") 28.4861 

•• i 


Canada . . . 

307 

221 

299 

138.8 

102.6 

1.215| 

705 1 

647|1 

2,169 

1.259 

1,156' 

172 3 

187.7 

United States. 

2,284 

936 

1,298 

244 01 

175.9 

11,385 

4,565 

4.4181 

20,330 

8 152 

7,889 1 

249 4 

257.7 

•Mexico . . . 


12 

12, 



.. 1 

48 

^'1 


851 

90, 

... 1 


Total N. Am. 

2,591 

1,157 

1,59T 

223.5, 

162.2 

12,600 

5,270 

5,055 

22,499 

9.411 \ 

9,045 

2390, 

248.7 

India .... 

3.894 

3,890 

3,428 

100.1 

113.6 

9,968 

10.326 

8,982 

17,800 

18,440 

16,040 

96.5 

111.0 

Egypt .... 

10 

9 

5 

109 5 

192.8 

59' 

6]j 


106 

108 

69 

97 5 

153.7 

•Fr Morocco . 


56! 

41 



... 1 

112 

165 

... 1 

201 

294 



Argentina . . 

“) 7.600,’ 

*) 6.608“) 7.198' 

1150 

105 6 

24.846 31.085! 

37.920' 

44,368 

55,510 

67,714 

79 9 

65 5 

Uruguay. . . 

546! 

452 

332 i 

120.7 

164.6 

2.628 

2,478 

1.795 

4.693 

4,425 

3,205 

106 4 

146 4 

Totals . . . 

15,073 

1 

12,549 

12,971' 

120.1 

116.2 

151,626 50,670, 

' ' 

55.200j 

92,187 1 

90,484 

98,561 

1019 

93.5 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — * Not included m the totals. — (i) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland. — (2) Not 
including Sudetenland — (3) Flax and hemp — (4) Present frontiers excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia. — {3) Ave- 
*■^8® 1934 to 1937. — (6) Total area (for fibre and for seed). — (7) Dolgunetz variety — (S) Dolgunetz and 
Kudriash varieties. — {9) Area according to the Plan. — (lo) Average 1933 to IQ3S — (ii) Area sown. 
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previous estimate, which was about average. Total European production, 
which was estimated in December at 5,100,000 centals (9,055,000 bushels), is 
accordingly unchanged, exceeding by about 220,000 centals (280,000 bushels) the 
1938 production and by 660,000 centals (1,180,000 bushels) the average of the 
five years ending 1937, Despite its size, the 1939 European crop of linseed has 
not reached the level that the increase in the acreage under cultivation and 
the generally favourable season led to suppose, owing principally to the consid- 
erable reduction in the Polish crop, which was seriously affected by the war. 


World Production of Linseed. 

(1,000 bushels of 56 lb ) 


CONTINENTS 

IQ39 40 

1 1938*39 

1937 38 

1936-37 

J935-36 

1934-35 

Average 

1929-30/ 

1933-34 

North and Central America . 

22,601 

9,578 

1 7,992 

7,204 

16,299 

6,693 

16,173 

South America 

49,085 

59,958 

64,367 

79.249 

62,478 

83,146 

71,942 

Argentina . 

(44,368) 

(55,510) 

i (60,604) 

(76,202) 

(59,446) 

(79,721) 

(68.403) 

Asia (1) 

18,338 

18,972 

17,322 

16,023 

17,204 

15,354 

15.547 

Europe (2) 

9.055 

8,771 

9,763 

10,039 

8.622 

6,338 

6.543 

U. S S R. . 

. 



3) 30,314 

29,133 

27,019 

30,066 

Africa . . . 

433 

' 374 

‘ 535 

496 

366 

468 

559 

Oceania 

24 ' 

24 

16 

12 

31 

39 

91 

General total*? 








Excluding U. S. S R. . 

99,536 

97,677 

99,995 

113,023 

105,000 

112,038 

110,855 

Including U. S. S. R. . 




143,337 

134,133 

139,057 

140,921 


Excluding U. S. S. R. and China — (2) Excluding USSR — (3) Unofi&cial data. 


Dor the U. S. S. R. no estimate of production is yet available; the latest 
information, however, confirms good to excellent yields. 

The total production of North America is also practically unchanged, the 
final estimate of Canadian outturn, published la.st month, having raised tlie 
previous estimate by only 13,000 centals (24,000 bushels). In the United States 
the December estimate remains unchanged. The production of these two coun- 
tries of North America in 1939 thus totals 12,600,000 centals (22,499,000 bushels), 
against 5,270,000 (9,411,000) in 1938 and a preceding five-year average of 

5.065.000 (9,045,000). The size of this crop is due both to the large increase 
in acreage compared with preceding years and the very favourable season. 

The figure of Asiatic production, calculated in December, remains unchanged: 

10.269.000 centals (18,338,000 bushels), against 10,624,000 (18,972,000) in 1938 
and an average in 1933-37 of 9,226,000 (16,476,000). The estimate of total 
production in Africa is also unchanged, an average crop, slightly higher than 
that of 1938, being confirmed. 

In regard to the Southern Hemisphere, the new estimates recently received 
from the Governments of Argentina and Uruguay extensively revise the prelim- 
inary crop estimates published in December. Threshing results in Argentina 
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have everywhere been poor, the fall between the first and second estimates amount- 
ing to 2,710,000 centals (4,840,000 bushels), or about 10 per cent. Ivinseed 
production in this country, now estimated at 24,846,000 centals (44,368,000 
bushels), against 31,085,000 (55,510,000) in 1938-39 and a previous five-year 
average of 37,920,000 (67,714,000), is the smallest crop since the Great War 
with the exception of that of 1921-22. This crop was obtained from an acreage 
which was 15 per cent, larger than that of 1938-39 and 5.6 per cent, above the 
average; the exceptionally low production this season is accordingly due to the 
damage resulting from the various unfavourable seuvsonal conditions, particularly 
the excessive rainfall of October and November, insect infestation and the late 
frosts. 

Uruguay has also reduced by 256,000 centals (457,000 bushels) its previous 
estimate. The crop of this country however, estimated at 2,628,000 centals 
(4,693,000 bushels), in spite of the damage suffered, is 6.4 per cent, greater than 
that of 1938-39 and 46.4 per cent, above the average, owing principally to the 
extensive increase in acreage. 

Briefly, world linseed production in 1939-40 (excluding the U. S. S. R. and 
China) may now be estimated at 55,740,000 centals (99,536,000 bushels), a drop 
of 2,900,000 (5,100,000) on the December estimate, due, as we had anticipated, 
to the reduction in the estimates of the Argentine and Uruguayan crops. Ne\'er- 
theless, world linseed production this season is about 1,100,000 centals (2,000,000 
bushels) larger than the 1938-39 production (54,700,000 centals or 97,677,000 
bushels), but is 2,900,000 (5,100,000) smaller than the previous five-year average 
(58,600,000 centals or 104,700,000 bushels). 

A. Di Fflvio. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Ireland. Flax scutching ('arried out in December indicated that the i()39 crop 
was above the average both in yield and quality. Fibre yields varied from 500 to 
550 lb. per acre 

Romania: As part of a general economic plan and in consideration of the diffi- 
culties of trading, the Ministry of Agriculture has taken steps to expand the culti- 
vation of textile plants this season. Adequate quantities of seed will be distri))uted 
to growers by the agricultural authorities, with facilities for payment. 

India: In the Central Provinces, the principal area of production, slight damage 
was done in Sangor and Jubbulpore by the frost in the week ending January 13. Cool 
breezes had an adverse effect in Nagpur. In the week ending January 20 there were 
light showers and in the following week the weather was cool and cloudy. 

In Bihar light rain fell in Champaran, Saran and Manbhum in the latter half 
of J anuary. Rain was needed in Gaya and Patna but on the whole the crop was doing 
well. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Romania: See under flax. 

Indochina: Seeding this year in Cambodia is larger than last, but not to such 
an extent as was at first believed. The total area sown up to December was at 
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least 5,000 acres. On red vsoils growth was good and fruit formation was beginning. 
In the river basins growth is average. The condition of groundnuts and haricot 
beans planted between rows was normal. In Annam the luxuriant growth of cotton 
plants promised a good crop and the first picking of bolls had begun in some districts . 
Crops planted along river basins were seriously compromised by floods. 


Area and Production of Cotton. 



Area 


Production of ginned 

COTTON 






Aver- 

age 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1939-40 



Average 



Average 

% 1939-40 

Countries 

1939-40 

1938-39 



1939 - 

193 a- 

1933*34 

1939 - 

1938 - 

1933-34 



1938 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 

1940 

1939 

to 

1940 

1939 

to 








1937-38 

1937-38 

1938 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 


000 acres 

« 100 

=a 100 

000 centals 

000 bales of 478 lb. 

-*IOO 

•- TOO 

Bulgaria 

166 

136 

.a 

122.2 

212 6 


153 

138 


32 

29 



Greece 

191 

187 

121 

102 1 

157.6 

300 

321 

240 

63 

67 

50 

93.4 

125.1 

Italv 

Romania 

'21 

91 

12 

14 

20 

3 

4 

170.9 

100.3 

62 Y .4 

312.9 

“*28 

209 

37 

5 

7 

* 6 

44 

3 

6 

8 

222.2 

5*34.6 

... 

Yugoslavia . . . 

14 


l 

1 

U. vS. S. R. . . . 

5.190 

5.147 

4.977 

100.8 

104.3 

19.400 

18,500 

12,900 

4.050 

3,870 

2,707 

104.8 

149.9 

United States (i) . 

23,928 

24,248 

29.427 

98.7 

81.3 

56.366 

57,094 

61,821 

11,792 

11.944 

12.933 

98.7 

91.2 

Br. West Indies . 


22 

17 




21 

19 

4 

4 

.Mexico 

... 

633 

623 




1.462 

1.405 


306 

294 


... 

Argentina .... 

( 2 ) 903'ni.005 ( 2 ) 832 

89 8 

108.5 


1,455 

1,195 


304 

250 



Brazil : North . . 

2.350 

2,224 

2.295 

105.6 

102 3 

3,307 

3,064 

3,293 

*692 

641 

689 

107.9 

100.4 

do : South . . 


3,700 

2.461 




5.861 

4,297 


1.226 

899 

Peru 

( 

... 

395 

377 




1912 

1,696 


400 

355 



Burma . . 

( 2 ) 372 

( 2 ) 411 ( 2 ) 494 

90 6 

75 3 

414 

426 

451 

87 

89 

94 

97.4 

91.8 

China ( 3 ) . . . . 



7,319 



... 


14,283 


... 

2,988 

Cyprus 


9 

11 



8 

8 

llj 

2 

2 

2 

97 7 

*67.2 

Chosen 

622 

577 

506 

107 3 

I’zV 1 

874 

894 

845 

183 

187 

177 

97.7 

103 5 

India (4) .... 

21,052 

23.348 

24.631 

90.2 


18328 

20,196 

22.188, 

3,834 

4,225 

4,642 

90 8 

1 82.6 

do. (5) . 


23,553 

24,630 


1 


20,480 

22.049 

4,285 

4,613 

Iraq 


79 

45 




64 

29 


13 

6 


1 

Japan 


2 

2 




4 

3 


9 

7 



Syria 

103 

93 

64 

1 V 0.8 

161.7 

... 

185 

96 


39, 

20 



Turkey 


680 

565 

1 ... 



1,462 

1.030 


306' 

215 



Belgian Congo . . 


980 

752 



* 8 , 677 ! 

772 

615 


161 

129 


1 • • ■ 

Egypt . ... 

i,687 

1.852 

1,848 

91* 1 

9l'.3 


8,260 

8,871 

i.’815 

1,728' 

1,856 

1*05*0 

97.8 

Kenya 

— 

— ' 

— 


— 

! 

40 

58 


8 

12 

Nigeria (6) . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

... j 

(7) 156 



(7) 33 



Nyasalaud .... 


92 

71 



.!! 1 

*”49 

47i 


’”10 

10 



Uganda 

i.574 

1.530 

1,377 

102,9 

1*14.2 

(8)1,380 (8)1,208 (8) 1.281 

(8) *2*89 

(8) 253 (8) 268 

11*4.2 

107*8 

Anglo-Fg. Sudan 

427 

458 

402 

93.1 

106.2 

M04 

1,258 

1.077^ 

231 

263 

225 

87.7 

102.4 

Tanganyika . . . 
Union of S Africa 

- 

- 

- 


- 

( 9 ) 314(8) 199(8) 195 

1 3 lOj 

(9) 66 

(8) 42(8) 41 

1 4 




(i) See Sumtnarv of Cotton Reports. — (2) Sown area. — (3) According to the Chinese Cotton Statistics 
Association, Shangai — (4) Fourth Report, covering the entire cotton area of India. — (5) Final estimates, 
lhat of last year is subject to revision ~ \6} Northern Provinces. — (7) Cotton lint bought, American variety 
only. — (8) lixports. - (9) Quantities available for export. 


Egypf.- hand preparation for the cotton crop began in January, notably on large 
holdings. The weather conditions of the month were generally favourable for work. 
Sowing began only at the end of the month and on only a few areas in the provinces 
of Guirga, Qena and Aswan. 
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Cotton ginned up to the end of December, in bales of 47H lb. net weight was as 
follows: 


Varieties 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Giza 7 

407,488 

290,784 

385,803 

344,273 

222,257 

142,982 

84.294 

Sakelhridis 

Other varieties above: 

35,363 

37.654 

72,200 

92,626 

151,949 

145,500 

186,801 

1 */*" 

’6,175 

75,747 

82,731 

80,321 

80,587 

43,521 

82,641 

I Vi" 

. 62,052 

35.058 

24,375 

25,452 

37,422 

33,261 

63,013 

I V," 

822,246 

780,158 

906,895 

1,069,799 

953,237 

835.848 

912,959 

Total . . 

. 1,407.324 

1,229,401 

1,532,004 

1,612,471 

1,445.452 

1,201,202 

t , 32 (), 7 o 8 

S carlo 25,702 

Total production (including 

23.336 

26.556 

34,544 

31,402 

24,669 

26,962 

S carlo) 

* 1,815,221 

1,728,090 

2,281,223 

1,887,164 

1.768,581 

1,565,583 

1,776,908 


* Second estimate. 


[Jf^ayida: The early onset of hot and dry weather during the month of December 
has ripened the crop quickly and has favoured the picking of high grade cotton. 

Umon of South Africa: Owing to the substantial advance in price and large in- 
quiries for lint from South African factories, a much larger acreage has been planted 
than for the ]rast two seasons. The area of the 1939-40 season is estimated at between 
5,000 and 0,ooo ^feres against a]>proximately 2,500 acres in 10:^8-39 (rood planting 
rains were experieiK'cd and the crop at the end of December was progressing favourably. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 


Area and Production of Hemp, 


1 

Arha 


Produciion 



COUNTRIES 


1938 

Average 

% J 939 


1938 

Average 

% »939 

1939 

1933 

to 1937 

1938 

Aver- 

age 

1939 

1 . 

1933 

to 1937 

1 

1918 

Aver- 

age 


000 acres 


= 100 

j 000 U) 

= 100 

100 


Fibre. 


Germany . . . 

1 ) 

39 

I) 32 

2 ) 

9 ' 

122.6 

_ 

-D 25,953 

')V 12,181 

Bulgaria 


23 

25 


16 , 

93.4 

146.3 

14,483 9.062 

7.098 159.8 

204 0 

France 



9 


8 



9.231 

7.933 , ... : ... 

Italy 


224 

225 


173 

99.6 

129.5 

... 1 239,487 

168.180 ! 

Poland 



83 


82 

... 1 


... ' 28.306 

, 24.976 1 . . . 


Romania 


143 

126 


119 1 

113.5 

119,8 

... 1 66,790 

57,155 I ... 


Yugoslavia . . 



143 

1 

no 

... 1 


122,135 

90,332 ... 


U.S.S R 

5) 

986 

1,248 

6 ) 

1.467 

79.0 

67.2 


7 ) 477,247 1 ... 


Japan 



17 


15 



... ' 19.847 

16,890, ... ... 

Mauchukuo .... 



89 


49 ! 

... ' 


... 1 38,422 

16.094 ... i ... 

Syria 


21 

12 


8 1 

174.0 

273.3 

... 1 7,637 

4.962! ... 1 ... 


Hempseed. 


Germany .... 

I) 39 'I) 

32 \ 2 ) 

9 

122.6 

_ 


T) 17.417 

VV 7,781 


... 

Bulgaria 

23 1 

25 

16 

93.4 

146.3 

8,459 

4,870 

4,855 

1*73.7 

174. 

France 

1 

9 

8 





1,636 



Italy 

224 ! 

225 

173 

99.6 

129.5 


6.221 

5.601 



Poland 

I 

83 ' 

82 




43,292 

40,185 



Romania .... 

143 

. 126 1 

119 

ii3.5 

119.8 


54,536 

45,819 



Yugoslavia . . . 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 


6.597 

5.433 1 ... 1 ... 

Manchukuo .... 

1 

121 4 ) 

151 




80.350 

4) 95.124 ' 

Syria 

“’21 1 

12 

8 

i74.0 

273.3 


1,368 

1.133 


( 2 ) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland. — ( 2 ) Excluding the Sudetenland and Mcmcl — ( 3 ) Excluding Ost- 
mark. ■— ( 4 ) Average 1935 to 1937 . *— ( 5 ) Area provided for in the Plan. — ( 6 ) Average 1933 to loss. — (7) Average 

2933 and 2934. 
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Romania: As part of a general economic plan and in consideration of the diffi- 
culties of trading, the Mhiistry of Agriculture has taken steps to intensify the culti- 
vation of textile plants this season. Adequate quantities of seed will be distributed 
to growers by the agricultural authorities, with facilities for payment. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

U7non of South Africa: (k>od tobacco crops were expected at the beginning of 
the year in the southwest of Cape Province. In the Barberton district of Transvaal 
crops were slightly damaged by rain. 


Area and Production of Tobacco. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

1939 

and 

1939*40 

1938 

and 

1938 39 

Average 

1933 

to 1937 
and 

1933-34 
to 1937-38 

% 1939 

and 1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 

to 1937 
and 
1933-34 
to 1937-38 

% 1939 

and 1939-40 

1938 
and 
1938- 

1939 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

— 100 

1938 

and 

1938 

1930 
= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

000 acres 

000 lb. 

Albania . . . 


5 

4 




4,612 

3,171 



Germany (i) . • . 


33 

31 




73.855 

72,297 



Belgium 

7 

5 

7 

124.6 

93.4 

. . . 

10.529 

14,683 



Bulgaria 

105 

77 

82 

137.5 

128.4 

77.933 

57.095 

66,476 

136.5 

117.2 

Prance 

T t 

45 

45 


.. 


73,119 

76,544 



Greece 

208 

202 

216 

103.1 

96.4 

lii.lSB 

91.656 

129,193 

132.2 

93.8 

Hungary 

2) 39 

3) 35 

3) 39 

— 

— 

2) 48,852 

3) 43,062 

3) 47.045 

— 

— 

Italy 


81 

83 




02,758 

97,488 



Poland 


20 

13 




32,203 

21,818 

... 


Romania 

53 

43 

35 

125,0 

152,2 


27.207 

22.291 



Switzerland . . . 


1 

1 



. . . 

3,042 

2,289 

... 


Yugoslavia .... 

... 

43 

35 



4) 40,786 

32,425 

27.097 

125.8 

iso.s 

U.S.S.R, . . . . 


5) 504 

490 

... 

... 



6) 438.192 



Canada 

93 

84 

52 

111.3 

179.6 

108,770 

101,395 

51.464 

107.3 

211,4 

Cuba 


112 

112 




55.321 

44,640 



United States. . . 

1,942 

1.600 

1,529 

121.3 

127.1 

1.769,639 

1,376.471 

1,293,626 

128.6 

i36.8 

Mexico 


32 

39 




41.723 

29.975 



Burma 


96 

99 

1 



95,003 

98,112 



Chosen 


48 

40 

• • • 


... 

61,695 

44,619 



India 7) 


1,235 

1.206 




1,124,480 

1,269,636 



Japan 

107 

92 

^ 85 

116.2 

124.7 

1^,802 

144,602 

144,095 

' 125.0 

125.5 

Manchukuo .... 


71 

— 


— 


43,619 

— 


— 

Palestine 


7 

7 


• « • 


2,601 

2,722 


... 

Syria and Lebanon 


11 

1 




7,518 

1 8.379 



Transjordan . . . 

1 

2 

8) 2 

vr.i 

65.3 

294 

1,920 

883 

‘1V.3 

'33.3 

Turkey 

... 

208 

167 




117,267 

110,141 



Algeria 


58 

54 




42.007 

39,406 



Tunisia 

1 

I 

1 

106.1 

8b’.8 


850 

' 1.335 



Argentina .... 

... 

45 

36 

... 


... 

40,490 

29.711 



Nyasaland 9) . . 

! 

71 

43 



12,700 

17,929 

14,844 

70.8 

85.6 

Union of S Afri- 








1 



ca 10) . 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

29,021 

17,152 

... 


Australia 


8 

11 


... 


3,922 

4,840 




(i) Former territory; production for sale. — (a) Present frontiers, excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia. — 
{3) Territory at the end of 1937. — (4) Unofficial estimate. — (3) According to the Plan. — (6) Average 1933, 
1934 and 1936. — ( 7 ) Not including Burma. — (8) Year 1937. — (9) European and native plantations. — (10) Euro- 
pean plantations only. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS : 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast and Bnhsh Togoland: Main crop 1939-40. — The weather continued 
favourable for drying in all divStricts in December and rapid marketing continued in 
practically all districts. A slight increase in germinated beans and mould was reported 
from some districts and some wet cacao may have been rushed through while buying 
was at its maximum. On the other hand, certain districts reported that farmers were 
hand-picking poor quality lots so as to avoid marketing (rrade III cacao. Quantities 
vSold up to December i were estimated at 125 million lb. After deduction of the quota 
for December (134,000,000 lb.), there remained 301 million lb. to be marketed out 
of a total of 560 million lb Individual shippers did not all exhaust all their quotas 
for December so that the amount marketed to date is somewhat le.ss than that indicated. 
The total marketed in November-December of the previous year was 263 million lb. 

The situation during the first three months of the year is .summarized below. -- 


Stocks at end of month 

Oct. 

Nov Dec 

(million lb ) 

Total 

in the interior 

, . 22 

29 

96 

— 

at ports 

, . 43 

69 

99 

- 

Total . . 

• ^>7 

98 

192 

— 

Ivntered at jiorts 

> • 34 


81 

179 

Total exports (incl, overland) . . . 

22 

40 

54 

119 

Carrv'over 

. . — 

— 

— 

34 

New crop exports 

. . — 

— 


85 


It was estimated that per cent, of the crop was ripe, 79 per cent, had been 
harvested and 49 per cent, marketed; 33 per cent remained in farmers' hands. 

At a meeting of the Cocoa Crop Kstiniates Committee held in Accra on J anuary 9, 
it was dei’ided to make 110 change in the previous e.stimate. 

Movement — Movement .statistics for November are as follows — 

Railway off-loadings, Takoradi 26.5 45.2 

December December 


J 03 Q 193S 

(uulhou lb ) 

Exports — 

Takoradi ib.7 28.4 

Accera 30.0 49.7 

Other ports 7.9 148 

III ports 54.9 89.9 

Eastern Frontier o.i 2.2 

Total exports ... 54 7 92.1 

T«a. 


India' In North India the weather in Nov^eniber was cold and seasonable Pluck- 
ing was practically over. To the end of November there was an increase of 10,703,000 lb 
on the corresponding outturn of the previous season. In vSouth India ihv weather 
had settled down to typical northeast monsoon conditions with bright days and cold 
nights; crop prospects were moderate and outturn was 3 5 % ahead of the same date 
in the previous season. 
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Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the Departamento Nacional do Caf^, stocks in all Brazilian 
ports on December 31, 1939 were 4,641,000 centals, comprising 3,208,000 centals in 
Santos, 838,000 centals in Rio de Janeiro and the remaining 595,000 in other ports, 
Neihirlandi> Guiava. Coffee crop prospects this season are generally good. 

Nn ara^ua • The severe drought during most of the present coffee season has consid- 
erably damaged crops. The exportable crop this year is officially estimated at 265,000 
centals, which is less than the actual exports of the last few years. 

Dominium Republic: December weather was very favourable for coffee picking. 
The forecasts of a large crop this season are confirmed. 

Vcnezwdfr Coffee was being harvested in December with yields which were good 
to c'xcellent and distinctly better than those of the pre\ious year. 

Belf^nav Con^u). Coffee production in 1939 is officially estimated at 507,000 centals, 
against 478,000 in 1^)38. The total area of coffee plantations in T939 is estimated at 

166.000 acres, with 143,000 ip production. 

Nvasaland' 'i'he condition of coffee plantations in December was considered a\ erage. 
Sierra Leone ' December rejiorts confirm that the current coffee crop is average. 
Ned) Calrdovia, 'The flowering of arabtea varieties was normal. Coffee production 
this season is estimated as excellent 

Groundnuts. 

United States: T'he production of groimdiiuts (picked and thrCvShed) in 1(139 i« 
estimated at 1,179,505,000 lb. against 1,305,800,000 lb. in 1938 and an average of 

1.090.815.000 lb. in 1933 to 1937; percentages, 903 and 108. i. 

Urui^uay: The groundnuts crop benefited greatly from rains in the first half of 
h'c'bruary in the principal producing centres. 

Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 
of the groundnut area — 



1939 

1938 


acres 

acres 

Area harvested in December 

0 

0 

U-l 

52,600 

Area harvested from January i to December 31 

589,100 

646,700 

Area of standing crops at the end of December . 

148,300 

159,100 


Colza and Sesame. 

(ieymany. According to the cemsus of May 1939, only recently published, the area 
under colza was (16,200 acres, again.st 130,000 in 1938; percentage, 74.0. 

Burma. According to the third estimate, area of vSesatne to mature this year is 
about 1,134,000 acres against the final evStiinate of 1,084,000 in 1938-39 and 1,031,035 
on the average of the two years ending 1937-38; percentages, 104.6 and iio.o. The 
corresponding production is estimated at about 1,220,000 centals (61,000 short tons) 
against the final estimate of 1,187,000 (59,400) and 1,172,000 (58,600); percentages, 
102.8 and 104.2. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

i 


Germany: Final estimates of the area under fodd(*r cro])s in iq 3(^ have now been 
issued while some new figures are available for crops for which the 1^132-37 averages 
are not available. 0/ , ^ 




1939 

1938 

Average 

1932-37 

c 

1938 

— TOO 

’0 1939 

Average 
— ino 




(thousand acres) 




Clover 


.4,186 

4,621 

. 4 ,<)i 8 

(> 

SS I 

Alfalfa 



1 , 2 TT 

1 .063 

1()() 4 

12 ] () 

Permanent meadows . . 

1 6,(160 

17,125 

17 A 74 

66 0 

()cS 8 

Kohl-rabi .... 


465 

546 

00 0 


Mangels .... 


^.336 

2,2()() 


103,2 


Hungary. On 

February 6 it was 

forecast that fodder su])})lies 

would 

be bauh 


sufficient for the winter. A shortage of hay is already rej)orted in some areas 

Vmted Kingdom The j^rant of £2 per acre for ploughing u]) new land lor 
cereal cultivation is exteiidc'd by a new Agricultural Bill lo the ploughing u]) and Tl 
seeding of jjastiires, so as to carry more stock, subject to the* approval in each casi ol 
the War Agricultural bXeciitive Committees 

Egypt. The rains of Jamiaiy had excellent effects on the growth of clover ])ut 
condition was still below average in Lower Fvg>pt. vSecond cuts WTre being taken on 
early and general fields while in Middle Fg\pt the third cut w’as being taken on the 
early areas Ploughing in of clover as green manure in preparation for cotton sowing 
was also begun 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
CATTLE AND PIG POPULATION IN DENMARK. * 


(Tliousands) 


Cr.ASSinCATION 

1 

1 IKC 

1 

1 ]So% 

18 

0(t 

7 

Aug 
ib 1 

1939 

J«b , 
15 1 

June 
17 j 

Mav 

6 

idarch 

1 

Feb. 

ir 

Dec 

31 

1938 

* Nov. 1 
1 iq * 

Oct. 

8 

Hoars for breeding 

1 >7 

17 1 

1 

18 

18 

18 1 

17 , 

1 * 

i 

18 

18 

17 

1 1 

16 1 

16 

Sows lu farrow for 



1 



1 







first time . . . 

80 

63 1 

62 1 

65 

76 1 

82 

111 

119 

109 

82 

1 1 

54 

Other sows m farrow 

162 

176 1 

189 

192 

1 171 ' 

163 1 

160 

152 

145 

143 

1 147 

156 

Sows in milk . . . 

95 

86 

81 1 

85 

99 

101 

81 j 

78 

77 

72 

68 ! 

72 

Sows not yet cov- 
ered (and not 


1 



1 

1 

1 






for slaughter) 

21 

24 1 

25 1 

27 

27 1 

23 

20 j 

19 

19 

23 j 

1 24 ' 

25 

Sows for slaughter. 

12 

j 

15 


9 

10 1 

’1 

9 1 

9 

9 

9 

13 1 

14 

Total sous .... 

370 

364 

372 

378 

383 j 

378 i 

381 

377 

539 

329 

319 j 

321 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

804 

735 

696 

1 

731 

1 

841 1 

i 

862 i 

684 

652 

0 

648 

603 

581 

642 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh- 





1 



1 





ter: 

Weaned pigs un- 
der 35 kg . . 

749 

732 

767 1 

839 

7 . 

660 

657 

636 

618 

639 

676 

706 

Pigs of 35 and 





1 


571 


571 



645 

under 60 kg. . 

657 

697 

766 

663 

641 1 

589 

550 

615 

1 608 i 

Fat pigs of 60 









1 505 



516 

kg. and over . 

537 

685 

573 

535 

473 

491 

443 

491 

503 

1 561 1 

Total pigs . . . 

3d34 

3.230 1 

3.192 

1 3.164 

3.127^ 

2,997 

2,754 

2,724 

1 2,719 

2,706 

1 2,761 1 

2,84b 


Rural districts. 
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Cattle. 

(Thousands). 


Classification 

30 

December 

1939 

July 

1939 

3. 

December 

1938 

16 

July 

1938 

31 

December 

1937 

17 

July 

1937 

2 

January 

1937 

t 8 

July 

1936 

Calves under i year . . 



850 

854 

832 

834 

791 

764 

798 

785 

Heifeis i year and over. ' 
Cows which have calved, 

587 

653 

557 1 

610 

544 1 

t 

603 

538 

580 

; years and over . . , 

I.6I8 

1,604 

1,625 

1,599 

1,590 

1,573 1 

1,601 

1,610 

Steers i year and over , 

64 

79 

70 

80 

79 

80 1 

70 

68 

Bulls I year and over . 

67 

68 

66 

63 

63 I 

64 

65 

64 

Total cattle . . . 

3,186 

3.258 

3,150 

3.186 1 

1 

3,067 ' 

3.084 

3,072 1 

3,107 


MILK UTILIZED BY DAIRY FACTORIES AND DAIRY PRODUCTION 
IN THE NETHERLANDS ♦ 


CLASSIFICATION 


Milk used for manufacturing 


Butter produced in dairy factories 
Buttcifat content of above (est.) . . . 


Cheese produced in dairy factories: 

Full cream 

Cheese coutaining 40 % or more of buttei fat 

„ 30% M „ 

>> 20 % ,, ,, , „ 

,, M under 20 % „ ,, 

Butterfat content of above (ost.) 

Other dairy products; 

Condensed whole milk 

Omdcused skimmed milk 

Powdered cream 

Powdered whole milk 

Powdered partly skimmed milk 

Powdered skimmed milk 

Powdered butter milk 

powdered whey 

Casein 

inch rennet casein 


Butterfat content of above products (est ) 


1939 

1938 j 

1937 


000 lb. 

1 


7,818,566 

' i 

1 7,430,051 ^ 

7.527.092 

229.978 

214.557 

' 214,045 

193,181 

180,229 

' 179,799 

1 

23,157 

20,792 

1 21,649 

139,153 

138,967 

! 133.806 

7.044 

9,656 

! 10,781 

35,733 

37.953 

[ 38.473 

692 

875 

780 

44,247 

44,218 

43,471 

189.889 

195,000 

223.693 

125,419 

150,045 

156,022 

134 

262 

320 

34,602 

31.125 

30,166 

478 

580 

412 

46.888 

30 386 

30.309 

761 

(I) 

(I) 

2,055 

(I) 

(I) 

4.544 

5,291 

5.386 

(990) 

! (2,030) 

(I) 

26,740 

1 26,319 

1 

28.680 

les with a 

small output. — (i) Not 


PIGS IN SWITZERLAND. 

The Federal Bureau of Statistics recently published a report on the numbers 
of pigs in Switzerland in November 1939. 

The details of pig breeding reflect clearly the present economic conditions 
in regard to food supplies, price movements and fodder. A general numerical 
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census of pigs was not taken this autumn, owing to the preoccupation of the 
population and the authinities with mobilization. However, in order to have 
some information on the most important changes and tendencies of this branch 
of stock breeding, a partial imiuiry was carried out, covering 350 coiiimnnes in 
21 Cantons, 

In recent years the spread of foot-and-mouth disease has made it necessary 
to exclude certain countries and cantons from the annual livestock enumerations. 
It w^as consequently im])ossible to compare all the cantonal results on an ecpri- 
valent basis and between different periods. It is necessary, therefore, to treat 
with reserve the results obtained. Nevertheless, the estimate of total numbers 
based on the results of the 350 communes [included in the census may be consid- 
ered as reasonably accurate. Comjiarisons of changes in the smaller cantons 
and in the categories <ind age groups, however, must be treated with great reserve. 

On the basis of this ])artial census, the total number of pigs may be estimated 
at roughly 1,120,000. The increase compared with November 1936 and 1937 
(in 1938 IK) enumeration was made), is larger than any probable error and may 
be considered as definile. The present number of pigs thus appears to have 
exceeded the number of 1,050,000, which, before the Oreat W'ar, .seemed sufficient 
for the requirements of the home market. 

The large number of ])igs is certainly useful as a reserve food siqiply but 
it requires a complete use of all available fodder and makes nece.ssar>' meas- 
ures to ensure feed sup])lies, which are already fairly heavily dependent on 
imports. The trend of liiture production cannot, hor^ever, be e.stimated only 
Irom the number of pigs in comparison with i)Tevious years, for ])ossiblv fodder 
su]q)lies. in view of the fall in milk production and the decrea‘'e in the by-products 
of dairies and butter factories, will be smaller during the eouiing nionths, and 
the fattening of pigs will be le^s ra})id than in previous years. 

The fact that, in .s])ite of the large numbei of pigs, the supply of fat ])igs 
last autumn showed a teni])orary decline is due among othei things to the dif- 
licult conditions since the opening of hostilities and es])ecially to the fact that 
a comparatively small ])roportion of the total number wus ready for slaughter. 
Thus, compared with the small number of young })igs returned in the census of 
the spring of ig3<). the ]nesent number of pigs for fattening of six months 01 
over, is not much above the average. Comservative estimates give a figure of 
316,450. This total is slightly higher than in November 1936 and 1937 (-79. 000 
and 300,300 respectiveh) but considerably smaller than the record figures of 
1934 ^Q 35 (36^3^0^’ and 372,600). The limited number of ])igs for fattening 

this autumn, the inadetjuacy of the information on the progress [of pig breeding 
and the sea.sonal conditions were responsible for a rapid and considerable in- 
crease in prices during vSeptember and October. In addition, the present excep- 
tional circumstances influence ])rices. Prices soon attained a level which did 
not correspond with the de^ elopnlent of home ])roduction. 

The category of young pigs shows the largest increase. The total may he 
put at 458,000, which ap])roaches the record. The increase seems to be geneiah 
In the large producing areas of western Switzerland it corre.spi)nds loiighh to 
the average of the country, while in eastern vSwitzcrland it is lowt*i 


3. - St, 2 Ingl. 
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The youngest category of pigs includes, compared with 1936 and 1937 about 
10,000 more males. This increase is confined to weaned pigs. This surprising 
increase, however, is explained by the abolition of the quota. There is now 
no longer any inducement to class weaned pigs in the category of sucking 
pigs, since the latter no longer count in the calculation of the quota. The pro- 
portion of sucking pigs must in reality have been the same as in 1937. 

The number of sows (83,200) is the same as in the autumn of 1936, while, 
compared with 1937, it has increased by 9,000. It has not, however, reached 
the level of 1934 and 1935. The present number may undergo further modi- 
fications. A characteristic of the present situation is that, compared with 1936 
and 1937, there is a relatively large increase in sows with litter (29,200), while, the 
number of sows in farrow is slightly higher than in 1937 but lower than in 1936. 

All these facts (relatively small increase in the number of young male 
pigs, considerable increase in the number of other young pigs and sows with 
litter) indicate that the tendency to increase pig breeding has reached its peak . 
The uncertainty of the future development of breeding and fattening of pigs, 
of their prices, costs and feeding has again caused recently a certain prudence 
among breeders. The immediate cause is the difficulty of marketing young 
pigs in a number of districts in the last few months. The number of boars has 
slightly increased, which also indicates more intensive breeding. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION IN SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Dairy Commission has just issued the following provisionl dairy 
statistics. 


Milk herds 

1039 

I93« 

Milch cows (census) 

Goats for milking (estimate) 

. . Number 926,400 

,, i4(),ooo 

9 I 2 , 5 I(> 

149,000 

Milk production 



Cows (1939. 6,610 lb , 1938, 6,750 lb per year) . 
Goats (1939 930 lb, 1938 9501b per year) . . 

1 thousand lb 6,268,000 

6,305 000 

Milk deliveries at central stations [Bvug^ estimates] 



-f or — compared with the previous year . . 

0,6 ''0 

3 "o 


Utilization of milk thousand lb 

For feeding; to livestock t, 100, 000 1,040,000 

For consumption in producers’ hoUvSeholds 840,000 840,000 

For sale to other consumers i,:)qo,ooo 1,300,000 

Exported 200 400 

Imported 22,000 20,000 

For processing (cheese, butter, condensed milk, etc) .... 2.()0o,ooo 3,100,000 

Dairy products obtained 

Cheese of all kinds 113,000 i lO.ooo 

Butter of all kinds 64,000 67,000 

Condensed milk and powdered whole milk 22,000 20,000 


The monthly enquiries of the Price Offices on deliveries to collecting centres 
cover about 30 per cent, of these centres and provide a good general idea on the 
commercial production of milk. In 1939, deliveries averaged 2.8 per cent. 
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below those of 1938. The serious spread of foot-and-month disease in the first 
quarter, the early start of dry feeding in the last quarter and the poor (quality 
of fodder in general, together with the effects of mobilization were the causes of 
this drop in production. 

Consumption in the homes of producers did not change but quantities fed 
to stock increased by about 60,000,000 lb. owing to the increase in the number 
of calves. 

Total milk production in 1939, allowing for exports, works out at 6,268 
million lb. a decrease of 0.6 per cent, from 1938. 

As the livestock enumerations showed an increase in cow-numbers of 1.5 
per cent., it may be concluded that the annual yield per cow fell from 6,750 lb. 
to 6,610 lb. (2 per cent.), assuming that the average yield per goat was 930 lb. 

The quantity used for manufacture in 1939 was loi million lb. less than 
in the previous year. This is equivalent to a reduction of 3,300,000 lb. in cheese 
production and of 2,900,000 lb. in butter production. The production of powder- 
ed milk having increased, there was an increase in total production of preserved 
milk of 20,000,000 lb. to 22,000,000 lb 

Imports of milk products were greater in volume and value. There was a 
slight increase also in exports. The latter consist of packed cheese Stocks of 
butter and cheese were not as large as in 1938 but holdings of the latter product 
are comparatively high. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE COMPULSORY DELIVERY OF WOOL 
TO THE STATE IN THE U. S. S. R. 

By a Government Decree oi January 30 new regulations were introduced 
for the compulsory consignment of wool to the State, which come into force 
during the present year. 

According to the regulations hitherto in force, collective holdings (kolkhozi; 
had to deliver a certain quantity of sheeps’ goat’s, and camels’ wool to the vStatc, 
in proportion to the number of livestock on these holdings. Some time back 
the Government took a series of measures to intensify further the breed- 
ing of these animals on collective holdings and during the second half of 1939 
44,070 special holdings for sheep and goat raising were instituted on these 
holdings throughout the Union. It is estimated that at the end of 1939 about 
10 per cent, of the collective holdings of the Union were not engaged in sheep 
raising. Now all the collective holdings must, by the new regulations, consign 
wool to the State in proportion to the area cultivated, including also gardens, 
kitchen-gardens, meadows and pastures. The territory has been divided into 
8 zones and the quantity of wool which must be consigned to the State varies 
for the present year from a minimum of 25 g. to a maximum of 604 g of 
semi-fine wool per hectare (2.2 lb. to 53.5 lb. per 100 acres). For 1941 the 
quota has been raised to from 40 to 700 g. (3.6 to 62.5 lb.). With these new 
measures the Government believes that it can secure more intensive raising 
of sheep and goats. 
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For collective holdings wliicli are within a certain radius around the large 
towns and in wliich vegetable growing is developed, the former regulations 
remain in force, naniel\ , the delivery of a certain quantity of w^ool proportionate 
to the number of stock. 

For the private holdings of the members of the kolkhozi and for individual 
holdings the regulations remain in force requiring the compulsory delivery of 
wool to the State in pro])ortion to the number of livestock. For these holdings 
also, the territory of the Union is divided into 8 zones and from 1940 onwards 
the quantity of wool required ftoni the private holdings of the members of the 
kolkhozi varies from a minimum of 7 oz. to a maximum of 39 oz. (200 to 1,100 g.) 
per sheep and from 5 to 7 oz. (130 to 200 g.) per goat. F'or individual holdings 
the quantities are rather higher varying from 18 to 49 oz. (500 to 1,400 g.) pei 
sheep and from 5 to 8 oz. (150 to 220 g.) per goat. 

The terms of the delivery of wool were also fixed: 60 ])er cent, of the wool 
must be delivered not later than August i, and the remainder not later than 
November i. 

A scale of the different qualities of w^ool has been fixed. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Jistoina Feeding eonditioas for dairy cows have been worse this winter than 
last, because fodder production was smaller. Consequently, milk ])roductioii has decline^ 

fiimgarv On Februaiy 6 the condition of li\estock w^as satislac^or} 

Netherlauds The situation having ])een fairly unfavourable during October, No- 
vember and December, supplies of hay and fodder were limited Compand with 
December last year, milk jiroduction during December j(^3(i was 1 5 ]3er cent less in 
Drente, Suidholland, Zeeland, and Nordbrabant. In the Provitii'es this production 
was the same In Overijsel it w'as 7 5 ])er cent, higher and in Limburg 5 ])er cent 
higher In (k'oningen and Utrecht it was 7 5 per cent lower, in (hldcrland lo jiercent., 
in Friesland 3 per cent., and in Nordholland 1.5 per cent less. 

Ay genii'll a The situation and health of livestock were generally \er} good through- 
out Argentina in January. Sheep shearing was making good progress and fieec'e \ields 
varied from awrage to good 

Canada December was a verv mild month throughout the whole of Canada, 
temperatures ranged w'cll above normal and although cloudy and overcast skies reduced 
the amount of sunshine, precijiitation w’as light and the snow fall w^as far below the 
average for this season. In the Eastern Provinces very little snow fell until after De- 
cember JO, but by the end of the month most sections of the country had a good cover- 
ing. In the west, the weather was exceptionally mild. vSome rain occurred but there 
was practically no siiow^ until Christmas. Reports from the Prairies showvd the usual 
wade variations. 

h'avourable weather conditions and the light snow^ fall permitted cows to range 
in the open until well on in December and made it possible for farmers to haul from 
the open stacks and to hold larger .supplies of grains and roughage for future use. On 
the whole supplies of feed on farms are abundant. 

Dairy cattle were reported to be in good condition in most parts of the Dominion. 
The downward trend in milk production continued in November in the Maritimes, 
Alberta and British Columbia, but reports suggested that some improvement w'as in 
sight since better demand was likely to result in increased production. 
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Creamery butter production in 1939 was estimated to have reached 200,879,000 lb. 
against 266,887,000 lb. in 1938. Factory cheese production was estimated at 
120,976,000 lb. against 121,315,000 lb. 

United States: During the month of December milk production in the United 
vStates increased about as usual and on January i, 1940, the quantity of milk produced 
on farms was some 2 per cent, higher than at the beginning of 1930. The total milk 
production at this date is a record but the vSupply per head of the population was only 
about 2 per cent, above the 1929-38 average for this date. 

Moderate temperatures and little snow in the first three weeks of December were 
very favourable for milk production in the northern and central jx)rtions of the country. 
On the other hand the lack of moisture during the early part of the month reduced 
available pasturage in some of the Southcni States. Feed .supplies on farms are generally 
plentiful and prices of dairy products appear to have held up well at the turn of the 
year. In a limited number of the more important milk producing States for which 
monthly records are available, grain feeding on January i appears to have been un- 
usually heavy for that st'ason of the year. 

Unnw of South .Ifyucr The comparative failure of the wfieat, barley and oats 
crops in the southwesteni l)elt of Cape Province is expected to cause difticullies in feeding 
stock in that an^a in the next few^ mouths. vStock in December were still grazing on 
stubble and were in gcxxl condition. Cape rro\'ince and the greater part of Orange 
Free State generally experienced dry, hot weather in Decembe r and grazing deteriorated 
froln (Irouglit in many areas, causing some preoccupation. ElowHy {( alliphoia) was 
troublesome in many districts 

In Transvaal, Natal and the northeast of Orange Free Slate good rains fell in 
December and grazing generally w'as good. Locust swarms were pre* valent in Trans- 
vaal and the Orange ITee State. 

The wool yield in tlii' Or.inge Free Statt‘ is satisfactory 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 
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Yugoslavia 

U. S. S. R 

Cyprus 

Chosen | 

{( 5 ) 

i^yna and Lebanon, . . 


Qu 

\NTITIi:S 

01 eggs 

PREPAKEl* 


j PR< 

• DUCTION OF FRESn COCOONS 

, 

I OK 

INCUBATION 







1 


Avtr.igi 

% 1939 


1 


Average 

% 1939 

1939 

1938 1 

1933 



1 1939 ' 

1938 

1933 



! 

1 

to 1937 1 

1 

1938 1 Average 



to 1937 

1938 

Average 

— 



— TOO 1 =- 

100 



- 

«= lOO 

ICO 

i 

000 oz 





000 lb. 



— __ „ 

— 

1 1 

1 

38 

28 



1 ) 5,071 i 

4,803 

3,189 

105.6 

159.0 


11 

15 



1 ... 1 

1.320 

1.717 



1 • • • * 

78 

61 



! 

7.496 

5.797 



1 ••• 1 

343 

439 



s) 62,604 

44,070 

63, %9 



1 ... 

1 

14 

20 



... 1 

1.059 

1.207 



- 

- ' 

- 

- 

~ 


51,368 

39.130 



' 2 , 

2 

7 

94 4 

131.3 

1 280' 

331 

295 

84.6 

95.1 

1 202 

203 

232 ' 

99 7 

87 0 

' 30,821 

36,950 

33.705 

83.4 

91 4 

1471 

141 

142 

104.7 

104 0 

J 14.294 

21,072 

, 17.706 

67.8 

80 7 

1 2.069 

2,069 

2.5361 

100.0 

81.6 

' 369,733 

337,832 

1 379,441 

109.4 

97.4 

1 2.5021 

2.450 

2.987 

102.1 

83.8 

J 339.6901 

284,339 

, 346.806 

119.5 

97.9 

i 

1 ... 1 

34 

33 

... 1 . 


lx) 4.409 1 

3,318 

' 2,818 

I32« 

156.5 


(s) Spring cocoons. — (f) Sumnier-autumn cocoons. — (i) Unoffici.il data. 
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TRADE — WHEAT 


TRADE 



December 

Five MONTHS (August i-Decembcr 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


Z939 

1938 

I9S9 

1938 

*939 

1938 

*939 

1938 

* 938-39 

*938-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental ■» 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria .... 

477 

0 

0 

0 


1,765 

0 


0 

0 

2,097 

0 

Hungary 

2.142 

311 

0 

• 0 


13,714 1 7.811 


0 

0 

16,316 

0 

Uthuania .... 


108 


0 



247 



0 

590 

0 

Poland-Danzig . . . 

— 

65 

— 

0 



256 



65 

734 

65 

Romania .... 

2,756 

2.353 

0 

0 


9,998 

12,381 


0 

0 

2F.571 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

789 

157 

0 

0 


3,909 

2,421 


0 

0 

3,233 

0 

U. 8. S. R 


1.506 


0 



18,913 



0 

(7) 18.913 

(7) 0 

Canada 

20,648 

9,590 


73 


58,686 

48,689 



548 

87,746 

935 

United States . . . 

358 

2.658 

244 

300 


7,310 

15.486 


i.447 

2.133 

46,050 

6,134 

Argentina .... 

10,312 

2,300 

_ 

— 


46 328 

12,169 


— 

— 

69,975 

— 

CUle 


0 


2 

( 2 ) 

1 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Uruguay 

65 

151 

0 

0 


1,137 

436 


0 

3 

2,232 

9 

India: by sea , . . 

12 

23 

1 

362 


96 

1,924 


234 

1,642 

1,984 

4,421 

„ : by land . . . 


30 


15 

( 4 ) 

62 

209 

( 4 ) 

8 

71 

421 

132 

Iraq 


47 


0 



426 



0 

621 

0 

Iran 


0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ICanchukuo .... 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

3 

4 

0 

16 

Syria and Lebanon , 


29 


0 



109 



178 

813 

197 

Turkey 

0 

79 

— 

— 


51 

633 


— 

— 

1,098 

— 

Algeria 


131 


65 



615 



543 

(5) 1.346 

(5) 943 

Egypt 

. . . 

0 


0 

(I) 

1 

1 

(I) 

20 

0 

1 

60 

French Morocco . . 


233 

... 

0 



1,468 



0 

(5) 2,460 

(5) 1 

Tunisia 


111 


1 

( 3 ) 

48 

396 

(3) 

5 

7 

2.273 

88 

Australia 


2,503 


0 

12 ) 

3.549 

10,882 

(2) 

0 

0 

36,429 

0 

Importing Countries: 













Germany ( 8 ) ( 9 ) . . 

1 


\ 

1 2,456 

1 



\ 


/ 15,271 

1 

21,002 

Austria (8) . . . . 


i 0 


1 590 

) 


\ 2 

f 


1 1,959 

(6) J 

(6) 3.064 

Belgo-Luxemb. U.E. 


970 


1,501 

(I) 

138 

1,512 

(r) 

9.457 

11,168 

2,219 

24,891 

Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) ( 10 ) 


80 


0 



84 



390 

498 

517 

Denmark 

0 

0 

235 

164 


29 

38 


i,l26 

1,306 

40 

2,364 

Estonia 


0 


0 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

( 4 ' 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Finland 


0 


13 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

20 

440 

0 

668 

France 


901 


940 



1,524 



4,316 

8.347 

9,875 

Greece 

*" 0 

0 ! 

380 

503 


0 

0 


i‘006 

2.715 

0 

7,740 

Ireland 


0 ! 


1,181 

(4) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

621 

4.400 

0 

10,084 

Italy 


2 


658 



28 



2,451 

85 

10,112 

Utvia 


0 


185 



0 



295 

0 

295 

Norway 

0 ' 

0 

'i.344 

255 


0 1 

0 1 


‘3.’3I7 

1,750 

0 

4,002 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

1 

1.003 

1,316 


2 1 

15 


5,986 

7 020 

21 

15,623 

Portugal 


0 


657 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

52 

l.lul 

0 

1,295 

United Kingdom . . 


75 

* 

8,568 



780 



50,647 

1.447 

130,242 

Sweden 


6 1 


96 

u 

'* 2 , 

l> I 

(3) 

■*230 1 

704 

189 

1,169 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 > 

’i.372 • 

1,098 


0 

0 


5,715 

4.950 

0 

10,260 

Mexico . . 

1 

0 1 


17 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

11 

130 

0 

1,243 

Brazil 

— 1 



1,995 


— 

~ ( 2 ) 

4,863 , 

9,500 

— 

23,148 

Colombia 

1 



26 



— 


1 

156 


( 5 ) 455 

Peru 

... 



238 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

■'898 

1,141 

0 

2,625 

Burma 

0 

1 ! 

"■ 4 

7 


5 

2 


32 

40 

7 1 

68 

Ceylon 

— I 

__ 

16 

1 


— 

— 


48 

32 


91 

China 

14 1 

22 1 

0 

0 


157 

120 


700 

0 

511 

9.597 

Chosen 


0 

. . . 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

22 

0 

8^ 

Taiwan 

! 

1 


0 




(3) 

3 

0 

_ 

14 

Indochina . . . 

... 

0 


0 

(I) 

0 

0 

( 1 ) 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

7 

Japan 

— ^ 



55 


— 


(3) 

78 

233 

— 

679 

British Malaya . . 


0 


I 

( 2 ) 

1 

1 

( 2 ) 

7 

6 

1 4 

16 

Palestine 

0 

0 

■"74 

179 


0 

0 


305 

420 

0 

• 1,791 

Union of South Africa 


0 


3 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

103 

1,025 

0 

1.030 

New Zealand . . . 

... 

0 

i 

79 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

207 

400 

0 

2.006 

Totals . . . 

- 1 

24,443 

- 

23,600 


- ' 

139,589 


- 

129,259 

336,275 

309,075 


(i) Up to November 30 — (2) Up to October 31. (3) Up to September 30. — (4) Up to August 31. — (5) Up to June 30 

— (6) Up to March 31. — (7) Up to December 31, 1938 — (8) From January 1,1938 to March 31, 1939, excIufHng trade between 
Germany and Austria, ~ (q) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland 
and Memel; they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Mora^a. — (10) Up to March I 5 > 
1939 the data refer to Czecho slovakia. 




TRADE ~ WHEAT FLOUR 


1 December | 

Five months (August 

i-December 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


Imports 

X 939 1 1938 

1939 1 X938 

1939 1 2938 


1939 1 1938 


TwBIVB MONIII 


Exports I ImpoMS 


Exporting Countries: 

Bohemia-Uoravia 
(Protectorate) (8) . 

Buli^aria 

Spain 

Prance 

Hungary 

Italy 

I<atvia 

Lithuania .... 
Poland • Danzig . . 

Romania 

Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. 8. R 

Canada 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Uruguay 

Chosen 

India: by sea ... 

Iraq 

Iran 

Japan 

Turkey 

Algeria 

French Morocco , . 

Tunisia 

Australia 


Importing Countries: 

Germany (9) (10) . , 
Austria (9) ... 
Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Greece 

Ireland 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia .... 

Peru 

Burma .... 

Ceylon 

China 

Formosa . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indochina . . . . 
British Malaya . . . 
Manchukuo .... 

Palestine 

Syria and Lebanon. 

Sgypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 


Totals . . . 



Wheat Flour* — Thousand centals (i cental 


947 

407 0 1 

826 

0 ... ! 
11 

395 

2 0 

20 0 

712 
3,876 

4.519 95 

804 

175 0 

292 (2) 0 

604 1 

75 

0 (2) 0 

2.749 (3) 16 

35 
226 
0 

156 (3) 1 

5,527 (2) 0 



0 (3) 1.340 I 
I 


2 (3) 26 

0 (2) 3.338 


0 (2) 9 

0 322 

233 

161 3.059 

0 (I) 0 

(I) 459 

- ( I ) 315 

0 (I) 105 

59 (2) 398 

0 (3) 2.560 

0 308 

15 I . . 

0 1(1) 15 

1 (2) 3 

0 (3) 0 


4,246 

1,027 

1.780 

0 

30 

846 

2 

32 

I 712 (7) 
9,024 
14,057 
2,048 
385 
523 
1,172 
153 
0 

4.594 

75 

455 (5) 
0 (5) 
384 
14.767 


174 1,113 

2 (6) 268 
95 40 



14,884 60,939 j 35,857 


(i) Up to November 30. — (2) Up to October 31. — (3) Up to September 30 — (4) Up to August 31 — (5) Up to 
I'lne 30. — (6) Up to March 31. — (?) Up to December 31, 1938. -- (8) Up to March 15, 1939 the data refer to Czeclio Slovakia. — 
i ) From January 1, 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Austria —(10) As from April i, 1939 the 
^ata refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel, they do not include trade between these 
P rritories and the Protectorate of Bohemia- Moravia. 


124 S TRADE — TOTAi WHEAT AND FLOUR 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Live months "(August 

I- December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 3 i) 

Net Exports • 

Net IUports •* 

Net Exports • j Net Imports •• 

Net Ex. • 

Net Im.** 


*939 

1938 

*939 

*93« 

*939 

*938 

*939 

1938 

* 938-39 

* 938-39 



Potal Wheat and Floui 

‘ t- ~ 

Thousand centals ( 

I cental = 

= 100 lb. 

) 

Germany ( 8 ) ( 9 ) 

\ 

1 - 

) 

2.523 




/ 15.370 

_ 

22.254 

Austria (8) 

/ 

( - 

I 

1 682 

J 

1 - } 


1 2,114 

__ 

3,417 

Belgo Luxemb. E. U. 




528 

— 

- (*) 

9.368 

9,620 

_ 

22,599 

Bohemia- Moravia: 






1 





(Protectorate) ( 10 ) 


180 

— 

— 

— 



205 

746 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

477 

0 

— 

— 

1,767 

3 1 

— 


2.1C1 

_ 

l>enmark . 

— 

— 

239 

184 


_ ' 

1,199 

1,565 


3.000 

$|^n . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 









l^tonia 

— 

— 


0 

__ 

- ( 4 ) 

0 

11 


12 

Finland 

— 

■— 


49 

— 

- 1 ( 4 ) 

84 

822 

— 

1.335 

France 


343 

- 

— 



. 

2,029 

2,988 

.... 

Greece 

— 

— 

394 

508 

— 

_ 

3,033 

2,736 

_ 

7,797 

Hungary. . 

2 796 

507 

— 

— 

15,042 

8.354 1 

— 


17,685 


Ireland 

— 

~ 


1,189 

— 

- (4) 

627, 

4 465 


10 245 

Italy 

— 

— 


408 

— 

— 

1,643 


8,037 

Eatvia 

— 

— 


185 

— 

- (1) 

0 

295 

_ 

295 

Eithuania 


108 

— 

— 

(4) 0 

262 

— 

— 

630 


Norway 

-- 

_ 

1.739 

393 


__ 1 

4 042 

2,403 

_ 

5,087 

Netherlands .... 

— 

— 

1,364 

I.48I 

— 

— 

7,144 

7 804 

_ 

18.034 

Poland-Danzig . . . 

— 

163 

— 

- 


718 ' 

— 

- 

1.797 


Portugal 

_ 

— 


663 

_ 

- 1(2) 

64 

1,189 

— 

1.345 

Romania 

2,756 

2.353 

— 

— 

9.999 

12,384 

— 


27,574 


United Kingdom . 

— 

— 


9,203 

— 

- (}) 12.559 

5i.096 


137,321 

Sweden 

— 

— 


91 

— 

- (3) 

224 

696 

_ 

980 

Switzerland ( 11 ) , . 

__ 

— 

1,372 

1,098 

— 


5715 

4.950 

_ 

10.259 

Yugoslavia .... 

789 

158 


- 

3.932 

2.447 1 


- 

3.276 

- 

Totals Europe , . 

- 

3,812 

- 

19,185 


24,168 1 


111,031 

56,797 

252,017 

U. S. S. R 


1,597 

— 



19,842 

_ 

— 1 

( 7 ) 19.842 


Canada 

2i.b07 

10 457 

— 

— 

65,783 

53.216 

— 

— 

98,650 

— 

United States . . . 

1,162 

3.763 

— 

- 

12,362 

19,268 

— 

— 1 

•>8,447 

_ 

Haiti 

— 

— 


21 

— 

- |{i) 

88 

91 , 


236 

Mexico . 

— 



17 



12 

131 ' 

- 

1,246 

Argentina 

10 532 

2.497 

— 

— 

47,570 

13.241 I 


— i 

72 705 

— 

Brazil 

— 

— 


2 031 

— 

~ (3) 

5 1H4 

10 062 

— 

24 244 

Chile 

__ 

— 


13 

— 

(-) 

26 

61 

1 — 

126 

Colombia . . . 

— 

— 


29 

— 1 



169 

1 

(^) 487 

Peru 

— 

— 


243 

— 

- ( 3 ) 

911 

1,166 

! “ 1 

2,681 

Uruguay 

138 

170 

— 

— 

1.416 

667 


_ 

1 2.736 

_ 

Burma 

— 

— 

87 

88 

— 

_ 

455 

407 


1.212 

Ceylon 

1 ~ 

— 

64 

44 

— 

— 

358 

261 


579 

China 


— 

304 

37 

— 

— 

3,982 

2,720 

1 -- 

16,996 

Chosen ... 


73 

— 

__ 

( 2 ) 219 

368 

_ 

_ 

612 

— 

Taiwan 

1 — 



0 

_ 

- f3) 

0 

0 1 


3 

India; by sea . . . 

122 

_ 

— 

177 

662 

1.086 


1 


881 

„ ; by land . . . 

1 

15 

— 

— 

(1) 54 

138 

_ 


311 

_ 

Netherlands Indies. 









1 


Java and Madura 

1 — 

— 


220 

— 

(I) 

612 

772 , 


1,695 

Outer Provinces . 

I — 

— 


107 

— 

( 1 ) 

420 

441 

— 

994 

Indochina . ... 

1 — 

-- 


104 

— 

- (I) 

140 

370 

_ 

%0 

Iraq . . 


61 

_ 

_ 


525 



825 

_ 

Iran 

1 'J_’ 



0 

— 

( 2 ) 

0 

! 0 ' 

_ 

1 ^ 

Japan 


415 

— 

— 

(3) 1687 

3,432 

— 

1 — 

5.445 

— 

British Malaya . 

— 

— 


159 


- ( 2 ) 

478 

751 1 

— 

1,881 

Manchukuo 

— 

— 


1,161 


- 3) 

3.417 

4.130 

_ 

7,472 

Palestine 

~ 

— 

"257 

246 

L 13 


716 

667 

__ 

2 345 

Syria and Lebanon . 1 


15 

— 

- 


_ 

_ 

101 

636 

_ 

Turkey . ^ 

0 

102 

— 

— 

1 52 , 

679 

_ 

_ 

1,198 


Algeria . . . . ‘ 


86 

— 

— 


269 

— 

_ 

(s) 858 

— 

Egypt ' 

— 

— 


4 

_ 

fi) 

39 

21 

119 

— 

French Morocco . . , 


233 

— 

— 


1.468 

_ 

_ 

(s) 2,459 

_ 

Tunisia 


142 

— 

_ 

( 3 ) “'76 

529 

_ 

_ 

2.537 


Union of South Africa 

— 

— 


4 


- (2) 

104 

1,029 

_ 

1 040 

Australia 


3,643 


— 

(2) 8.000 

18,252 


_ 

56,118 


New Zealand. . . . 1 

— 

— 


79 

— 

- ( 3 ) 

207 j 

400 


2,007 

Totals . . . 1 

1 

— 

27,081 

— 

23 969 

— 

156,584 

_ 1 

1 

134,763 

380,295 

319,102 


• Excess of exports over imports. — ♦* Exces.s of Imports over exports. 

f Flour reduced to Rram on the basis of the coefficient: i,ooo centals of flour -■ 1,333. 333 centals ot giaiu. 

(i) Up to November 30 — (2) Up to October 31 —(3) Up to September 30 — (4) Up to August 31. -- (3! Up to June 30. 
“ (6) Up to March 31. — (7) Up to December 31, 103*^ — (8) From January 1,1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between 
Germany and Austria (9) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudctenland 
and Memel. they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. — (10) Up to March 
* 5 i *939 the data refer to Czecho- Slovakia. •— (u) Wheat only. 



TRADE 


RYE 


125 S 


, 

j DfeCEMBER 

Five months (August i -December 31) 

Twelve months 
(August I- July 3i) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1 1939 

X938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1930 

1938 

1938-39 

1938 39 

Exporting Countries. 

1 


Rye. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb ). 



Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spam 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Hungary 

56 

4 

0 

0 

266 

153 

0 

0 

309 

0 

I^atvia 




0 


0 


» 

142 

0 

Lithuania .... 


207 




815 


1 

1,383 

1 

Poland.Danzig . . 

- 

1,200 

- 



2,205 


0 

8,272 

0 

Romania .... 

107 

‘6 

0 

0 

614 

35 

0 

0 

640 

0 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ol 

0 

0 

U. S. S. R 

1 

789 


0 


3,424 


0 

(0) 3.424 

(9) 0 

Canada 

393 

0 


0 

1.634 

469 



984 

0 

United States . . . 

i 48 

0 

0 

0 

48 

374 

0 

0 

374 

0 

Argentina .... 

829 

19 

_ 

- 

2,290 

58 

- 

- 

2,064 

- 

Turkey . . 

0 

7 


- 

26 

11 

- 

“ 

177 

- 

Algeria 


12 


“1 


22 


0 

(4) 36 

(4) 0 

Importing Countries' 











Germany {7) (8) . , 

L 

1 0 

1 

^ 755 

1 

) ' 

1162 

45 

3,218 

Austria (7) ... 

i 

1 0 

\ 1 

4 

\ ' 

1 2 

•• 

1 % 'i(5) 3 

(^) no 

Belgo-Luxemb F.U. 

i 

7 


1,104 

(I) 0 

17 

(i) 976 

2,861 

32 

6,863 

Bohemia-Moravia 

1 





1 





(Protectorate) (0) , 


0 


0 

. . . 

0 ' 


524 

no 

532 

Denmark 

0 

0 

194 

300 j 

0 

1 1 

851 

975 

1 

2,061 

Estonia 


0 


64 

(s) 29 

120 

3) 0 

182 

218 

182 

Finland 


0 ' 


9 

(3) 0 

0 ' 

(3) 24 

249 

0 

329 

France . ... 


0 f 


1 

1 ' 

. 1 

0 1 


10 

0 

32 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy 


0 


164 


0 


57- 

0 

1.379 

Norway 

0 

0 

475 

300 

" 0 

0 

I 

1,72' 

1.387 

0 

2.734 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

291 

4 

40 

1 

645 

198 

305 

976 

1,649 

United Kingdom . , 


0 


18 1 


2 


80 

2 

113 

Sweden 


0 


4 

(2) 0 

0 

(2) 8 

65 

1 

99 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

12 

48 

0 

0 

70 

230 

0 

289 

Palestine 

- 

- 

'7 


- 


147 

71 

- 

188 

Totals . . . 

- 

2,542 


2,821 J 

- 

8,354 

■ 

8,570 

19,193 

19,779 


(i) Up to November 30. — (2) Up to September 30 — (3) Up to August 31. — (4) Up to June 30 — (5) Up March 31- 

- (6) Up to December 31, 1938. — {y) From January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Au'itna. 

- (8) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the SudetenJand and Merael, they 
lo not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia Moravia. — (0) Up to March 15, 1939 the 
' ita refer to Czecho-Slovakia. 
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COUNTRIES 

December 

Five months (Aqgust i*December 31 ) 

II Twblvb mohtbs 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

Exports 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1 X 938 

*939 

1 *938 


*939 

1 *938 

*939 

*938 

1 * 938-39 

* 938-39 

Exporitni CoufUrtes: 



Barley. — Thousand centals (i centals » 

100 lb ). 



Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protector.) ( 8 ) . . 


162 


0 



563 



0 

1,260 

60 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Denmark 

52 

353 

0 

0 


292 

1,370 


12 

9 

3,002 

21 

Spam 

— 

_ 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary 

34 

16 

0 

0 


115 

48 


0 

0 

107 

0 

l«atvia 


0 


0 



0 



0 

97 

0 

Uthuania 


7 


0 



80 



0 

318 

0 

Poland • Danzig . . 

— 

995 

— 

0 



2,364 



0 

5,846 

0 

Romania 

107 

269 

0 

0 


2,327 

2,362 


0 

0 

4,195 

0 

Sweden 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

* 

9 

8 

1 

21 

U. S. S. R 

... 

4 


0 



7,039 



0 

(7) 7.039 

(7) 0 

Canada 

1,351 

543 


0 


5.193 

5,051 



1 

7,919 

1 

United States . . . 

150 

310 

15 

0 


1,240 

3,744 


136 

0 

5,041 

237 

Argentina .... 

491 

88 

- 

- 


1.375 

315 



- 

4,644 

- 

Chile 


29 

— 


( 2 ) 

53 

310 


— 

— 

1,076 

— 

India: by sea . . . 

2 

1 

71 

1 


4 

34 


196 

20 

39 

79 

Iraq 

... 

421 


0 



1,819 



0 

4.573 

0 

Iran 


4 


0 

( 2 ) 

53 

26 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

97 

0 

Manchukuo .... 

... 

0 

- 

— 

(3) 

0 

1 


- 

— 

5 


Syria and Lebanon . 

... 

105 


3 



502 



4 

1,019 

17 

Turkey 

0 

106 

- 

— 


156 

1.415 


- 


2,740 

- 

Algeria 


3 


35 



159 



54 

(3) 254 

(5) 199 

Egypt 


1 


2 

(I) 

0 

62 

(I) 

0 

7 

68 

19 

French Morocco . . 


283 


0 



731 



0 

(5) 1649 

(5) 0 

Union of South Afr. 


0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Australia 


39 


0 

( 2 ) 

245 

111 

(2) 

0 

0 

1.545 

0 

Importtng CoutUnes: 













Germany ( 9 } ( 10 ) . 



} . 

f 977 




1 


f 4,490 

1 

9.208 

Austria (9). . . . 


( 0 

/ 

\ 124 



1 0 

i 


{ 480 

(6) 0 

(6) 713 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


21 


1 1,159 

(0 

7 

129 

(X) 

2,357 

! ^346 

217 

10,406 

Estonia 


0 


0 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

(4) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Finland 


0 


0 

(4) 

0 

0 

(4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

France 


6 


66 



10 



691 

62 

1.54 

Greece 

0 

0 

6 

76 


0 

0 


42 

172 

0 

34 

Ireland 


0 


180 

(4) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

241 

0 

51 

Italy 


3 


138 



11 



271 

34 

96 

Norway 

0 

0 

85 

24 


0 

0 


307 

179 

0 

41 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

136 

32 

258 


2 

549 


944 

2,372 

848 

4,85 

United Kingdom . . 


0 


1,352 



2 



11,867 

4 

21,21 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

417 

236 


0 

0 


1,706 

1,587 

0 

3,44 

Mexico 


0 


17 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

22 

67 

0 

14 

Burma 



0 

0 


~ 

- 


2 

2 

- 


Ceylon 

- 

_ 

1 

1 


- 

- 


3 

6 

- 

1 

Chosen 


0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

; 

Indochina .... 


0 


0 

(J) 

0 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 

0 


Japan 

- 



0 


- 

- 1 

(3) 

0 

0 

- 

( 

Palestine 

0 

0 

0 

31 


0 

0 


19 

157 

6 

30- 

Tunisia 


0 


2 

(3) 

218 

2 1 

(3) 

4 

125 

220 

141 

New Zealand . . . 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 1 

f.) 

53 

8 

'1 

193 

Totals ... 

- 

3,905 

- 

4,682 


- 

28309 



28,164 

53,929| 

55,091 


(j) Up to November 30 — (2) Up to October 31. — (3) Up to September 30 — (4) Up to August 31. — (5) Up to Jur 
30 — (6) Up to March 31. — Up to December 31, 1938, — (8) Up to March 15, 1939, the data refer to Czec^o-SIovakla. ■ 
(9) From January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (10) As from April i, 191 
the data refer to the territory of the former Reir<h, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; they do not include trade betwee 
these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. 





1WM — - OATS 


’ la? S 


COUNTRIES 

Dbcbmber 

1 Five months (August i- December 31) 

TWBZ.VB MONTHS 
(August 1 -Jttly 31 ) 

Esponis 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

X939 

1938 

Z939 

1938 


X 939 

1938 


1939 

1938 

t938'39 

1938-39 




Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental * 100 lb.). 




Exporting Countries: 














Bohemia-Moravia 














(Protectorate) (8) . 

... 

111 


0 



121 


... 

0 


582 

2 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

Hungary 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

Uthuanla .... 


121 


0 



224 



0 


604 

0 

Poland -Danzig . . 

— 

43 

— 

0 



43 



0 


577 

0 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

U. S. S. R 


0 


0 



14 



0 

(7) 

14 

(7) 0 

Canada 

797 

358 


0 


2,253 

1.399 



782 


3,265 

1,134 

United States . . . 

4 

16 

260 

0 


17 

1.058 


947 

1 


1,193 

427 

Argentina .... 

1,276 

398 

- 

- 


3,777 

1.963 



- 


5,957 

- 

Chile 


142 

— 


( 2 ) 

185 

287 


- 

- 


1.119 

0 

Chosen 


0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

( 2 J 

0 

0 


1 

0 

India: by sea . . . 

2 

2 

— 

— 


6 

II 


- 

— 


22 

- 

Turkey 

0 

0 

- 

- 


6 

127 


- 

- 


231 

- 

French Morocco . . 


43 


0 



327 



0 

(5) 

486 

(5) 0 

Tunisia 


9 


0 

(3) 

56 

65 

(3) 

0 

0 


187 

0 

Union of South Afr. 


1 


0 

( 2 ) 

3 

2 

f 2 ) 

0 

0 


5 

2 

Australia 


2 


0 

( 2 ) 

25 

15 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 


41 

3 

New Zealand , . . 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

f3) 

2 

2 


4 

5 

Importing Countries: 














Germany ( 9 ) ( 10 ) . 

1 

) 0 

1 

1 154 



1 0 

1 


1 1.126 


1 

1,725 

Austria ( 9 ) ... 

( 

1 0 

1 ■■■ 

1 4 

1 


1 0 

( 


1 205 

( 6 ) 

0 

( 0 ) 620 

Belgo-Luxemb. E.U. 


0 


28 

(I) 

0 

1 

(I) 

41 

119 


1 

655 

Denmark 

0 

39 

0 

4 


1 

79 


0 

99 


184 

101 

Estonia 


0 


0 

(0 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 


0 

3 

Finland 


0 


0 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

(4) 

3 

20 


0 

20 

Prance 


0 


17 



6 



132 


12 

307 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


165 

0 


0 

0 

Ireland 


0 


0 

(4) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 


3 

0 

Italy 


0 


19 



5 



25 


5 

153 

Uitvia 


1 


0 



1 



0 


238 

1 

Norway 

0 

0 

46 

0 


0 

0 


49 

0 


0 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

75 I 

18 

50 


0 

107 


486 

404 


379 

I.22I 

United ELingdom . . 


2 


150 



4 



893 


27 

2.073 

Sweden 


0 


i 0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

19 

26 


47 

40 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

716 

284 


0 

0 


1,860 

1,415 


0 

4.977 

Mexico 


0 


0 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

1 

20 


0 

25 

Peru 

— 

— 


1 1 


— 


( 2 ) 

8 

II 


— 

26 

Ceylon 

- 

- 

0 

2 


- 

- 


6 

7 


- 

17 

Indochina .... 

. . . 

1 ® 


0 

(I) 

0 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Japan 

- 

- 


0 


- 


(3) 

0 

0 



0 

Syria and Lebanon. 


' 0 


0 



2 



2 


3 

2 

Algeria 


6 


43 



10 



367 

h) 

15 

(.) 467 

Egypt 

- 

- 


0 


“ 

- 

(0 

0 

0 


- 

1 

Totals . . . 

— 

1,369 

- 

756 


— 

5,871 


- 

5,656 

1 


15,203 

14,009 


(i) Up to November 30 — {2) Up to October 31. — (3) Up to September 30 — {4) Up to AuRust 31 “ (')) Up to 
June 30. — (6) Up to March 31. -- (7) Up to December 31, 1038 — (8) Up to March 15 1939, the data refer to Czecho Slovakia. 
- (9I Prom January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between Germany and Austria — (10) As trom April r, 
^939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel, they do uot Include trade between 
these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. 
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TRADE 


MAIZE 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Two MONTHS (November i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

1938*3<) 

Imports 

1939 

I93fi 

1939 1 

1938 

1039 

1938 j 1039 

1938 

1933-39 




\laize. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 




Exporting Countries: 












Bulgaria .... 

11 

0 

0 

0 


11 

0 0 

0 


22 

> 0 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 0 

0 


1,038 

0 

Romania .... 

1.356 

1,465 

0 

0 

1 

1,740 

2,592 0 

0 


12.014 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

188 

0 

0 

1 

2 

289 0 

0 

' 

2,334 

0 

U.S. S R. ... 


528 


0 

1 


836 I ... 

0 

(7) 

836 

(7) 0 

United States . . . 

2,956 

2,067 

30 

25 

1 

3,631 

5,428 67 

45 


19,673 

253 

Haiti 

... 

0 

— 

-- 

(I) 

0 

1 - 


1 

8 

— 

Dominican Republic. 

1 

38 

— 

— 

(D 

7 

69 ' - 



340 

— 

Argentina 

4.044 ' 

5,369 

__ 

— 

1 

7.860 

12,488 1 - 



74,809 

1 

Brazil 


207 

— 

— 

1 


333 , - 



1,658 

— 

Burma 

6 ‘ 

9 

_ 

__ 


8 

13 1 - 

— 


397 

— 

China 

0 

4 

— 

— 

' 

0 

, - 



26 

— 

India; by sea . . . 

0 

0 

— 


1 

0 

0 | - 



1 

_ 

Netherlands Indies: 





1 







Java and Madura 


57 

— 

— 

(I) 

4 

66 1 — 

-- 


1.353 

__ 

Outer Provinces . 


9 

— 

— 

ID 

2 

1 - 



813 

_ 

Indochina .... 


1.337 

— 


(I) 

1.511 

2,880 1 - 



10.037 

_ 

Iraq 


0 

— 

— 



.2 1 “ 


(0 

2 

_ 

Manchukuo .... 


540 

— 

— 


... 

915 


{ 2 ) 

6,311 

— 

Syria and Dcbanoii. 


4 


0 



4 ... 

0 

(3) 

76 

( 3 ) 9 

Egypt 


0 


0 

( 1 ) 

0 

,1 <’> “ 

0 


2 

1 

Madagascar .... 


11 


0 



T ■■■ 

0 

(4) 

627 

(0 0 

French Morocco . . 


0 


0 




0 

(5) 

46 

(“i) 0 

Union of South Afr. 


521 


2 

(I) 

i.534 

1.229 1 ... 

1 

! 

4 


12,752 

10 

I mporttng Countries: 












Germany ( 8 ) ( 9 ) . . 


0 

1 / 

767 

t 



i 2.39) 

( 4 ) 

0 

(i) 7.531 

Austria ( 8 ) ... 

j ( 

0 

i ••• 1 

815 

1 


1 0 j 

1 1.261 

( 0 ) 

0 

(<9 2,364 

Pelgo-Iyuxemb. E. U, 


44 

1 

1,003 



89 

2.060 


345 

12,188 

Bohemia-Mciravia 



1 









(Protectorate) (jo) 


0 

1 

315 

(I) 

0 

0 (I) 1,541 

390 

( 4 ) 

0 

( 4 ) 966 

Denmark 

0 

0 

*’223 

33 


0 

0 436 

151 


1 

2,853 

Spain 

_ 


— 

— 



— 

— 


_ 


Estonia ... 


0 ’ 


0 



0 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

(. 3 ) 1 

Inland 


0 


244 ' 



0 

503 

1(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 619 

France 


2 

, ,, 

1,649 



2 

3.617 

( 4 ) 

14 

( 4 ) 10.663 

Greece 

0 

0 

14 

126, 


"■ 0 

0 14 

245 

1 

0 

1,336 

Ireland 


0 


732 1 



0 

1,478 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 7,908 

Italy 


4 


149 



4 

264 

(l) 

34 

( 4 ) 1.637 

Eat via 


0 


0 



0 

0 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 0 

Norway 

0 

0 

"278 

225 ! 

0 

1 0 724 

413 

1 

0 

2,647 

Netherlands . . , 

0 

0 

1.634 1 

1,446 


0 

0 3,234 

3,127 


2 

15,968 

Poland -Danzig . . 

— 

0 

— 

0 



0 

0 

[(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 0 

Portugal 

... 

0 1 


88 



0 1 ... 

296 

1 

0 

864 

United Kingdom . . 


171 


5165 



468' ... 

11,540 

( 3 ) 

2.606 

(3) 51,766 

Sweden 


0 ' 


59 



0 

140 

{2) 

0 

{2) 967 

Switzerland .... 

0 ' 

0 

" 3 I 8 

297 


0 

0 673 

442 


0 

2,385 

Canada 

0 

0 


1.070 


0 

0 

1,844 


3 

(-1) 3,053 

Mexico ... 


0 


0 



0 

0 


0 

536 

Peru 

' . . 

0 


0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

Chosen 

... 

2 


0 



4 

0 


118 

488 

Japan 

— 

— 


553 


— 

— 

950 



{:) 5.866 

Palestine 

0 

0 

1 n 

14 


0 

0 i 22 

30 


0 

160 

Algeria 


0 


11 



0 ! ... 

76 

( 3 ) 

39 

(3j 95 

Tunisia 


0 


18 



0 1 ... 

133 

(2) 

0 

(-’) 153 

Australia 


0 


0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

I 

0 


0 



0 

0 

U] 

0 

(-) 56 

Totals . . . 

1 

12,577 

- 

14,826 


- 

1 1 

27,801 

1 31,402 


- 

- 


(i) up to November 30- — { 2 ) Up to September 30. ~ (3) Up to August 31. — (4) Up to July 31. — (3) Up to June 30. 
— (6) Up to March 31. — (7) Up to December 31, 1938. — (8) From January 1, 1938 to March 31, 1939 excluding trade between 
Germany and Austria. — (9) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland, 
and Meniel; they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. — (10) Up to March 15 
1939, the data refer to Czecho-Slovakia. 
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RICE 


129 S 



DrCEMlJBR 

Twelve months (January i December 34 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*939 1 

1938 

*939 1 

1938 

1939 1 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1938 1 

t938 

/ xfxirfing Countnei: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lb ). 

* 


Spain 

Italy 

~ 1 

530 

... 1 

0 


2.197 

3,497 

(s) 

1 

5 

I 


United States . . . 

115 

302 

33 

43 

3.093 

3.254 


711 

581 

— ' 


Mexico , 


0 


0 

(3) 

49 

142 

(3) 

0 

16 


— 

Brazil 


80 

— 

— 

0 ) 

1,181 1 

1.236 


— 

~~ 


__ 

Burma 

3.212 

3,433 

2 1 

2 

75,481 1 

63,090 


26 

27 

— 

— 

Chosen 


'43 


0 

( 2 ) 

2.171 ! 

1,040 

{-’) 

0 

0 

__ 

— 

Taiwan 


3 

1 

0 

( 3 ) 

255 1 

223 ( 3 ) 

0 

0 

— 

__ 

Indochina 


1,119 

1 

22 

(I) 32,020 

22,309 l(i) 

194 

263 

- 

— 

Iraq 


1 

i 

0 

N 

10 1 

89 |(s) 

1 

0 

- 

— 

Iran . . 


0 


1 

(-’) 

0 1 

795 

(.:) 

14 

12 


- 

Thailand (Siam) . . 

3,008 

2.135 

— 

— 

40.323 1 

32.151 


— 

— 


— 

Egypt 


483 

_ 1 

0 

(I) 

2.046 1 

1,442 

(I) 

2 

202 



Madagascar .... 

... 

16 


0 

is) 

( 2 ) 

96 

250 

(S) 

0 

0 


— 

Australia 

•• 


•• 1 

2 

279 

280 

(•) 

37 

27 



Countries: 













Germany i'^) ( 9 ) . . 

. 

( 37 

i ! 

654 

(s) 

201 

503 

(S) 

4,161 

6,077 


_ 

Austria (S) ... 

, 

\ 0 

} ••• 

4 

(7) 

0 

0 

(7) 

155 

474 

— 

— 

Belgo-Luxemb. E-U. 
Rohemia-Moravia 


21 

■ ‘ 1 

108 

(r) 

365 

328 

( 1 ) 

1.532 

1,565 


~ 

(Protectorate) ( 10 ) 


0 


139 

(s) 

0 

0 

(S) 

305 

1,052 

— 

— 

Denmark 

0 

0 


34 


1 

2 


197 

309 


— 

Estonia 

— 



1 


— 

— 

' 1 ' 

19 

24 


_ 

Finlaml 

_ 

— 


1 


— 

~ 

( 1 ) 

185 

297 

__ 

— 

I ranee 


58 


335 

(y 

68 

332 

(S) 

7.552 

13.250 

— 

— 

Greece 

0 

0 

102 

48 


0 

0 


647 

625 


— 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

139 

91 


0 

0 


5«4 

397 

~ 

— 

Ireland 


0 


13 

U) 

0 

0 

( 1 ) 

57 

77 

— 

— 

batvia 


0 

... 

2 

(t) 

0 

0 

(l) 

23 

22 

— 


Lithuania .... 


(1 


2 

(t) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

7 

!3 



Norway 

0 

0 

1 44 

10 


6 

0 


16U 

100 


-- 

Netherlands . . . 

7 

213 

' 123 

113 


1,608 

2,059 


5.160 

3,800 

— 

— 

Poland -Danzig . . 

— 


— 

0 

(s) 

13 

129 

(s) 

394 

1,064 

- 

— 

Portugal .... 


' 0 


9 

( 2 ) 

0 

1 

'^) 

73 

69 


— 

Romania . ... 

— 


1 "*'“l 

96 


— - 

— 


360 

520 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . . 


1 


198 

1(4) 

70 

98 

(t) 

2.517 

3.013 

— 

— 

Sweden 




17 


— 

— 

(3) 

228 

263 

1 “ 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

“243 

43 


0 

0 


886 

505 


- 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

1 35 ' 

82 


0 

0 


394 

490 

1 — 

-- 

TJ.S S R .... 


' 0 

! 

0 


. . 

34 



881 


— 

t'anada 


I 0 

1 

26 

(s) 

21 

7 

(s) 

”606 

592 

— 

— 

Haiti 

— 

— 

... 1 

1 


__ 

— 

(l) 

11 

18 

— 

— 

Argentina 

0 

0 

1 

35 


2 

1 


668 

1,108 

— 

— 

Chile 

— 



39 


— 

— 

(-) 

183 

271 

— 

— 

Colombia .... 

— 

1 - 


23 


— 

— 

|(S) 

210 

260 

— 

— 

I’eni 


! 0 


23 

j(2) 

2 

0 


355 

714 

— 

— 

Ceylon 

1 

' 0 

”751 

706 


3 

2 

13 391 

1 1,922 

■— 

— 

China 

2 

2 

i 865 

129 


156 

10 

' 

7,060 

8.953 

~ 

— 

India; bv sea ... 

347 

414 

1,835 

1,382 


6.343 

6,015 

1 

51,294 

24.295 

— 

— 

» : by land , . . 


44 

1 

1 152 

'( 4 ) 

319 

469 >(i) 

1,325 

1,787 

— 

— 

Netherlands Indies: 








1 





Java and Madura. 


Q 

1 

0 

.(I) 

259 

186 

(*) 

6 bl 

89 

— 

— 

Outer Provinces . 


21 


704 

{*) 

214 

189 (I) 

5.146 

6,845 

— 

— 

Tanan 


' 37 


103 

( 3 ) 

355 

184 1(3) 

381 

500 


— 

British Malaya. . . 


486 


1.409 li(2) 

3,244 

4,562 

lu) 

17,342 

18,662 

— 

- 

Manchukuo .... 


1 1 


151 1(3) 

4 

305 1(3) 

1,546 

1,277 

— 

— 

Palestine 

3 

18 

"’40 

57 


85 

119 


562 

495 

— 

— 

•^vria and Lebanon . 


1 

1 

48 

( 4 ) 

0 

1 

(•() 

294 

384 

— 

— 

Mgeria 


1 34 

... 

192 

|(6) 

79 

65 

('>) 

2 32 

1,067 

— 

- 

French Morocco . . 

_ 

i ”■ 


8 


— 

— 

('-) 

71 

236 

- 

— 

Tunisia 


0 


6 

(3) 

0 

1 

( 3 ) 

9 

502 


— 

Friion of South Afr. . 


0 


105 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

(-’) 

1,377 

1,311 



New Zealand . . . 


0 


3 

(3) 

0 

0 1(3) 

59 

64 



Totals . . . 

- 

9,686 

- 

7,372 


“ 

145,450 

1 

- 

117,372 

I! - 

~~ 


(1) Up to November 30. — (2) Up to October 31. ~ (3) Up to September 30. - {4) Up to Aufnist 31 — (5) Up to July .,1. 
{t') Up to Tune 30. — (7) Up to Match 31. — (8) From January i, 1938, to March 15, 1930. cicJmlmg trade between Germany 
tivi Austria. — (9) As from April r, 1939, the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Oatmark the Sudetemand ana 
they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia- Moravia. — (in) Up to March 15, 
^‘^ 9 , the data refer to Ciecho-Slovakia. 



TRADE 


LINSEED 


130 S 


COUNTRIES 

i * 

December 


Twelve hontbs (January x-December 31 ) 

Twelve momtbs 
(J anuary x<Dec. gi } 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1 1938 

1939 

1 1938 

1939 

X 938 


1939 

1 1938 

1938 

1938 

Exporting CourUrtes: 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental « 

100 lb.) 



Utvia 


17 

... 

8 

( 4 ) 

66 

1 74 

( 4 ) 

24 

i 

1 

... 

Lithuania 


60 


0 

( 4 ) 

155 

125 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

- 

_ 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 


2 

1 5 

- 

1 

Argentina 

1447 

3,831 

- 

- 

25,958 

27.892 


- 

- 

- 


Uruguay 

71 

119 

- 

-- 


2,401 

1.595 


- 

- 

- 

- 

China 

8 

0 

- 

- 


99 

160 


- 

- 

- 


India; by sea ... 

135 

405 

0 

0 


5.934 

6,408 


0 

1 

— 

1 ~ 

» : by land . . 

- 

- 


35 


- 

- 

(4) 

156 

326 

- 

- 

Iraq 


13 

- 

- 

(5) 

17 

82 


- 

- 

- 

1 _ 

Manchukuo . . . 


0 

- 

- 

(3) 

65 

18 


- 

- 

_ 


Egypt 


2 


0 

(I) 

2 

4 

(I) 

1 

6 

- 

~ 

French Morocco . . 


5 

- 

- 

(6) 

39 

127 


- 


- 

~ 

Tunisia 


0 


0 

( 3 ) 

2 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

_ 


New Zealand . . . 


0 


0 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

(3) 

0 

0 

- 


Importing Countries: 













Germany (8) (9). . . 

\ 


] 

, 331 

(5) 

0 

0 

(5) 

2,417 

3,418 

- 

- 

Austria (8) . . . . 

) ••• 

t 0 

f • • 

1 0 

(7) 

0 

0 

(7) 

2 

5 

- 


Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


6 


233 

(0 

97 

93 

(I) 

2,116 

1,886 

- 


Bohemla-Moravla 













(Protectorate) ( 10 ). 


0 


22 

(5) 

0 

0 

(5) 

188 

385 

— 


Denmark 

0 

0 

22 

24 


0 

I 


589 

372 

— 


Spain 

- 

- 

- 

~ 


- 

- 



- 

- 


Estonia 

- 

0 


0 

( 4 ) 

3 

5 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

- 

1 - 

Finhuid 


0 


12 

(4) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

113 

177 

_ 

- 

France 

- 

0 


215 

(5) 

2 

2 

(5) 

2.744 

4.480 

- 


Greece 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 


71 

75 

— 

1 _ 

Hungary 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 


34 

65 

— 

1 _ 

Ireland 


0 

... 1 

11 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

(4) 

130 

139 

- 

- 

Italy 


0 


54 

(5) 

0 

0 

(5) 

760 

1,160 

— 

- 

Norway 

0 

0 

9 

32 


0 

0 


513 

463 


— 

Netherlands 

13 

13 

407 

452 


142 

124 


6.833 

6.572 

_ 


Poland -Danzig . . . 

- 

0 

- 

0 

( 5 ) 

0 

0 

(5) 

38 

0 

_ 


Portugal 

- 

- 

... 1 

45 


- 

- ' 

(2) 

94 

152 

_ 

— 

United Kingdom . . 


0 


297 

( 4 ) 

0 

o| 

(4) 

4.477 

6.190 

_ i 

— 

Sweden 

- 

- 


42 


- 

- 

(3) 

946 

1,074 

— 

1 ^ 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

2 

25 


0 

0 1 


159 

216 

_ 1 


Canada 

4 

1 


6 


10 

7 

(s) 

335 

399 

_ 


United States ... 

~ 

- 

349 

826 

- 

- 

- 


8,976 

8,604 

_ j 

_ 

Burma 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

- 1 

__ 

Japan 


0 


6 

(3) 

0 

2 

( 3 ) 

39 

177 


__ 

Palestine 


- 

0 1 

0 

— 

— 


24 

14 

— 1 

_ 

Algeria 


0 


0 

(6) 

0 

0 

(6) 

0 

1 

_ ! 

_ 

Australia 


0 


22 

(2) 

0 

0 

(2) 

458 

725 

- 


Totals . . . 

— 

4,472 

- j 

2,695 

- 

- 

36,719 


- 

37,104 

“ 

- 


November 30 — (i) Up to October 31. — (3) Up to September 30 — (4) Up to August 31. — (5) Up to July 

rmoait nnS fT IT JanuETy I, X938 to March 31, 1939 excluding trade between 

Gen^y and Aus^. — (9) As from AprU i, 1939 the data refer the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland 
and Mcmel; they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemla-Moravla — (10) Up to March 
1939. the data refer to Ceecho-Slovakia. ^ 


TRADE — COTTON I 3 I S 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Five months (August 

X -December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

Expoxts 

Imports 


Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 

1938 

1939 1 1938 


1939 

1938 j 

1939 1 1938 

1938-39 

1938-39 




Gottoa. — 

Thousand centals (i cental « 100 lb 



Exporting Countries: 










United States . . . 

4,246 

1,938 

48 55 


16,620 

10,081 

286 326 

17.564 

749 

Haiti 


0 

— — 

(I) 

1 

2 

_ _ 

104 

— 

Mexico 


1 

1 

( 3 ) 

32 

177 ( 3 ) 

3 3 

308 

9 

Dominican Republic. 

. . . 

0 

~ — 

(I) 

0 

1 

__ — 

5 

— 

Argentina .... 

34 

19 

— 


201 

329 (i) 

0 0 

555 

0 

Brazil 


502 

— — 

(^) 

1,664 

2,559 

— — 

7,692 

— 

Peru 


178 

— _ 


574 

982 

_ __ 

1,801 

— 

Burma 

89 

35 

0 0 


175 

147 

0 0 

385 

0 

China 

9 

155 

326 106 


48 

1 148 

1.988 225 

1,305 

3.698 

India: by sea . . . 

840 

1,065 

173 86 


3,369 

3,910 

732 608 

12,897 

1.684 

Netherlands Indies: 










Java and Madura 


3 

_ _ 

(J) 

1 

5 

— — 

19 

— 

Outer provmces . 


3 

— — 

(I) 

7 

7 

— — 

19 

— 

Iraq 


5 

0 



29 

1 

53 

2 

Iran 


10 

0 

(2) 

120 

59 (!) 

0 0 

223 

0 

Syria and Lebanon. 


0 

0 

(4) 

1 

s (4) 

0 0 

55 

1 

Turkey 

0 

47 

— _ 


25 

258 

_ — 

385 

— 

Egypt 


860 


(1) 

2,896 

3.282 

_ — 

8,429 

— 

French Morocco . . 


0 

0 



0 

0 

(5) 2 

(V i 

Importing Countries; 










Germany («) (9) . . 

\ 

1 ® 

\ 1 417 

) 



I 2,769 

1 

6399 

Austria (8) ... 

) ••• 

1 0 

/ ••• 1 80 

1 


( 0 / 

( 380 

6) 0 

(6) 527 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


67 

223 

(1) 

108 

356 (I) 

555 1.037 

906 

2.335 

Bohemia-Moravia 










(Protectorate) ( 10 ). 


0 

124 



6 

512 

10 

1,226 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

[ 2 28 


0 

0 

33 116 

0 

294 

Denmark 

0 

0 

25 17 


0 

0 

76 78 

-- 

202 

Spain 

— 

— 

— _ 


— 

— 


— 

— 

Estonia 


0 

13 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 ( 4 ) 

13 61 

0 

150 

Finland 


0 

75 

(4) 

0 

0 ( 4 ) 

14 172 

0 

361 

France 


26 

655 



131 

2,680 

514 

5.765 

Greece 

0 

0 

6 3 


0 

0 

23 16 

0 

49 

Hungary 

0 

0 

62 64 


0 

0 

220 263 

0 

629 

Italy 


0 

292 



0 

1.306 

0 

2.742 

I^atvia 


0 

7 



0 

40 

0 

103 

Lithuania 


0 

1 



0 

21 

0 

37 

Norway 

”■ 0 

0 

13 13 


0 

0 

43 46 

0 

88 

Netherlands ... 

0 

2 

152 99 


2 

6 

640 515 

12 

1.203 

Poland - Danzig . , 

— 

0 

123 



1 

719 

2 

1,681 

Portugal 



153 


— 

- ( 2 ) 

66 261 

— 

* 474 

Romania . , . 

0 

0 

17 51 


0 

0 

87 224 

0 

433 

United Kingdom . 


31 

970 



205 

4,427 

555 

1 10 509 

Sweden 

~ 

— 

174 


— 

- (3) 

67 405 

— 

' 920 

Switzerland ... 

0 

0 

60 63 


0 

0 

444 241 

0 

661 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

36 59 


0 

0 

147 246 

0 

i 515 

U.S.S.R. . . . 


88 

3 



88 

13 

(7) 88 

( 7 ) 13 

Canada 

— 


99 



— 

636 

— 

1269 

Colombia , ... 



10 


_ 

__ 

39 

— 

(■i' 112 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

3 0 


_ 

_ 

15 7 

0 

17 

Chosen 


0 

54 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 ( 2 ) 

78 141 

0 

348 

Taiwan 

— 


... 0 




- ( 3 ) 

0 0 

— 

1 

Indochina .... 


0 

II 

(I) 

2 

3 (I) 

47 30 

5 1 

601 

Japan 

1 , , , 

0 

1,323 

( 3 ) 

0 

1 (3) 

2,269 5.573 

1 ' 

n 176 

Manchukuo . . . 


0 

106 

(3) 

0 

0 (3) 

57 582 

0 1 

682 

Palestine 

0 

0 

1 1 


1 

0 

10 5 

0 1 

16 

Algeria 


0 

1 



0 

2 

(5) 1 

4 

Union of South Afr. 


0 

1 

( 2 ) 

0 

3 ( 2 ) 

5 6 

3 

|j 

Australia 


0 

7 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 ( 2 ) 

33 59 

0 1 

121 

Totals . . . 

- 

5,041 

~ 5,570 


- 

23,784 

- 24,791 

53,899 1 

59,820 


(1) Up to November 30. — (2) Up to October 3x. — (3) Up to September 30. — (4) Up to August 31 — {5) Up to Juue 30. 
(6) Up to Moidi 31. — (7) Up to December 31, 1938. — • (8) Prom January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939 excluding ^adc between 
and Austria. — {9) As from April i, 1939 the data rdcr to the territory of the former Rdch, Ostmark, the Sude 
lefland and Memel; they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia Moravia — (m) Up 
w March 15, 1939 the data refer to Caecho-Slovakia. 
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TRADE 


WOOL 


COUNTRIES 

DlltEMBER 

Pour months (September i- December ) 

Twelve months 
(S ept. I'Aug. 31) 

Exporis 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

1939 

I 1938 ‘ 

1 1939 

1 1938 

1 

1939 

1 1935 


1939 

1 1938 

1938*39 

1938-34 

Exporting Countrif,. 




Wool. — Thousand lb 





Ireland 


1,056 


93 



5.558 



276 

16,892 

963 


29.937 

40.451 

— 

— 


59,020 

87,700 



— 

299,162 

— 

Argeiinna . • ^ 

6,889 

5,106 

— 

— 


21.724 

19,701 


— 

— 

56 752 


Chile 


5,247 


31 

(2) 

201 

5,556 

(2) 

35 

302 

30.838 

461 

Peru 

. . . 

963 

— 

__ 

(2) 

2.377 

3,635 


— 

— 

12.022 

— 



13,380 

— 

— 

(2) 12 086 

31.943 


— 

— 

95.934 

— 

Uruguay . . • ^ 


2,432 

— 

— 

(2) 

4.182 

6682 


— 

— 

1 24.441 

— 

Burma 

0 

24 

0 

0 


82 

84 


0 

0 

1 311 

0 

China 

106 

344 

— 

— 


320 

4,187 


__ 

_ 

, 6 671 


India; by sea . . . 

5.143 

9 268 

183 

450 


21.056 

29,983 


1,325 

2.000 

76,992 

8,031 

,, : by land . 

— 

— 


1,371 


— 

— 



5.439 

1 _ 

20,097 

Iraq 

. . . 

1,565 


0 



6.764 



4 

(4) 17.238 

(t) 57 

Iran ... 


0 


0 

(2) 

789 

714 

(2) 

0 

0 

6,151 

0 

Manchukuo 


388 


0 

(3) 

13 

1,288 

(i; 

0 

0 

3,567 

295 

Palestine 

24 

15 

0 

0 


33 

44 


4 

11 

181 

40 

Syria and Lebanon . 


71 


42 



2,317 



176 

8 622 

423 

Turkey (a) 

1,451 

1,922 

— 

— 


^332 

9,288 


— 

— 

21,272 

— 

Algeria 

... 

2,366 


190 



6.691 



849 

(-i) 16,484 

(s) 2.410 

Egypt 


240 


46 

(I) 

i.l84 

1,614 

{ 1 ) 

35 

157 

5.176 

465 

French Morocco . . 


787 


0 



3,847 



9 

(1) 10.717 

(^) 40 

Tunisia 


251 


7 

(3) 

0 

820 

(3) 

0 

35 

2,172 

218 

ITtl nfQ Afri/'o ^ 

2ill9 

4.180 


322 


45.927 

64.587 



747 

197,226 

, 1,058 


694 

624 


141 


2,853 

1.916 

(■^) 

97 

509 

7,994 

1,587 



109,608 


2 068 

(’) 23,552 

366,293 

{^) 

1 078 

3 300 

799,313 

15.655 

1 [b] 


8,642 


9 

(2| 

3,783 

26,996 

(.;) 

66 

132 

68,809 

604 



24,205 


24 

(I) 

4,969 

33 069 

(1) 

0 

46 

254,591 

55 

’\{bi 


1,627 


0 

(I) 

3,660 

10,150 

(3l 

0 

4 

57.270 

4 

Impniting ( ountnes: 













Germany (7) ('<) . 

1 

1^) 2 

1 

1 16,319 



1 4 

1 


1 41.266 

(1) 24 

(1)245.898 



0 

1 

3,225 



0 

I 


11.682 

(4) 7 

(i) 27.569 

Austria {7) ... 


1 0 

1 

1 1.993 



1 31 

I 


1 6,164 

(M 31 

((.) 12,610 

Belgo-Luterab. ) (a) 


4.980 


26.943 

(I) 

5,650 

15,274 

U) 

4.601 

5M75 

57,576 

220.450 

Econ. Un. 1 (b) 


2,798 


507 

(I) 

7,421 

10,728 

(I) 

545 

1 671 

32,659 

7,496 

Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) (9) . 


207 


1,601 



236 



4,658 

(l) 395 

(1) 13.722 

Bulgaria . . 

0 

0 

*“44 

H2 


0 

0 


' ‘ 207 

384 

0 

1,790 

Denmark 

0 

33 

256 

377 


97 

115 


1078 

2,242 

419 

8.774 

Spain 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 


— 

_ 


_ 


_ 

_ 

Estonia 


0 


37 



0 



256 

0 

937 

Finland 


0 


505 



24 



2.088 

112 

6,420 

Prance 


6.455 


51271 



19,348 



107,650 

(4) 58,076 

(1)409.133 

Greece 

■“75 

68 

“'66 

573 


172 

617 1 


' 1,045 

1,700 

2.103 

7,657 

Hungary 

0 

51 

364 

1 333 


0 

150 


626 

767 

1,027 

3,208 

Italy . ^ 


33 


5,589 



82 



23,371 

(4) 1.047 

(l) 61,489 



35 


344 



551 



1,519 

(4) 1.389 

(4) 4.385 

Latvia 


0 


123 



n 



635 

0 

2.101 

Lithuania 


0 


106 



0 



346 

0 

1,001 

Norway 

“88 

198 

“'251 

174 


313 

595 


' ‘ b48 

957 

1,689 

2,668 

Netherlands . * 

75 

108 

575 

556 


126 

366 


3,527 

2 888 

3.166 

11,572 

1 (0) 

0 

35 

558 

776 


9 

99 


4,489 

3,699 

756 

12,225 

Poland ■ Danzig . , 

— 

0 

__ 

3,146 


— 

0 


— 

15,393 

(4) 4 

(4) 56,838 

Portugal ... 


225 

,, 

712 

(2) 

1.444 

395 


459 

1,074 

2,251 

3,318 

Romania 

0 

0 

2 

29 


0 

0 


73 

381 

62 

840 

United Kingdom , . 


28,951 


82.993 



79,133 



233,527 

287.638 

1,036,529 

Sweden 

— 

— 


1.444 


— 

— 

(3) 

’i,‘803 

8,755 

_ 

32,075 

Switzerland .... 

0 

33 

'i’243 

1,640 


0 

66 


3,170 

4,486 

423 

21.220 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

II 

461 

1.453 


0 

220 


1,082 

4.394 

353 

11,475 

Canada 


260 


818 



1,296 



4,072 

(4) 3.455 

(4) 18.715 

United States . . . 

“*26 

4? 

26.'037 

18,162 


33 

258 


98.'40l 

62,120 

419 

209.678 

Messico . . 


0 


390 

13) 

0 

0 

(3) 

456 

1,398 

139 

4.837 

Japan 


0 


6,208 

(3) 

0 

0 

(3) 

7,527 

29.716 

0 

107,551 

Totals . . . 

- 

279,287 

1 - 

, 233,293 


- ' 

861,015 


“ 

648,430 

2,551,020 

2,616,646 


(a) Unwashed wool. — (b) Washed wool. 

(1) Up to November 30. — (2) Up to October 31. — (3I Up to September 30. - (4) Up to July 31. — {5) Up to June 30. 
— (6) Up to March 31. — (7) Prom January i, 1938 to March 31, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. — (8) As 
from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Refih, Ostinark, the Sudetcnland and Memel; they do not 
include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemla-Moravla. — (9) Up to March 13, 1939, the data refer to 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
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OrcDMBER 1 Twelve months (January i December 31) i J^nthS 

^ ' (January i-Dec, 31) 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 

1938 

1939 1 

1938 

1939 

1 1938 

1939 

1938 

1938 

1938 





Uuttei 


Thousand 

lb. 





/ xporting Countries: 













Bulgaria. 

0 

7 

0 

0 


II 

53 


0 

0 

_ 


Denmark 

24,703 

26,348 

0 

0 

330.267 

348.459 


2 

0 

— 

— 

Estonia 


1.706 


0 

(4) 23.129 

32.479 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 , 

— 

_ 

Finland 


2.057 


0 

( 4 ) 27.593 

37.763 

(4) 

0 

0 


— 

h'rance • ■ 


602 


84 

1 ( 3 ) 

3,466 

6.449 

(3) 

1,153 

1.340 

— 


Hungarv . . . 

66 

273 

0 

0 


3,307 

7,760 


0 

0 1 

— 

_ 

Ireland 


690 


0 

( 1 ) 21.378 

42.278 

( 4 ) 

238 

644 1 

— 


Ilah . ... 


139 


51 

(•i) 

970 

'.859 

(‘i) 

470 

463 ' 

— 

— 

Lalvn 


2.820 


0 

( 4 ) 35.633 

51,714 

(t) 

0 

0 


— 

Uthuanu . . . 


1,484 


0 

( 4 ) 27,419 

38 387 

(I) 

0 

0 


— 

Nor wav . . . 

4 

40 

0 

0 


126 

1.797 


0 

0 


- 

Netherlands . . . 

5,527 

6.109 

0 

0 

124,420 

112.141 


0 

7 


— 

Poland -Danzig . . 

— 

626 

— 

0 


18,958 

29,086 

(■>) 

0 

0 


_ 

Rom uua 

46 

0 

0 

0 


924 

256 


0 

0 


— 

Sweden 


2 789 


0 

(l) 47,589 

62.953 

(3) 

4 

2 



Yugoslavia 

0 

13 

— 

— 


260 

196 


— 

— 



U S S R 


121 


26 



743 



708 


— 

Canada 


185 


0 

,(5) 

16 538 

3,821 

(5) 

4 

5,232 1 


— 

Argentina 

2.493 

3,007 

— 

-- 

1 

19.729 

16 173 

— 



— 

Svna and Lebanon . 

95 


13 

(4) 

1.254 

1089 

n) 

51 

64 

~ 

- 

Unidii of South Afr 

... 

443 


2 

i(-) 

5 126 

3.536 

(n 

24 

2 


— 

\ustrali i . . 


31,257 


0 

(n 184.838 

229,407 

(^) 

4 

0 1 


— 

New /(aland , . . 


18 495 


0 

(U24l 149 

1 

293,233 

( 3 ) 

2 

9 



!mfottine ( ounlnes: 





1 





1 



(.erniany ( 8 ) ( 9 } . 

\ 


i) 

16,118 '( 7 ) 

0 

0 

(s)l 10,44) 

204,113 ll 



Austria (R) . , . . 

] • ‘ 

'1 0 

li • • 

159 

|(7) 

0 

2,606 

( 7 ) 

86 

165 

— 

— 

Belgo Euxenib E. U, 
Bohemia-Moravia 


1 


721 

|(i) 

26 

51 

(i) 

2,081 

2,540 



(Protectorate) ( 10 ). 

1 .. 

4 


712 

(') 

68 

1 773 

( 5 ) 

2 335 

2.264 

— 

— 

Sfiain . . . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

(ireece . , , 

_ 

— 

86 

128 


— 

— 


1,074 

1 151 

— 

— 

Portugal , . 


26 


0 

{^) 

115 

115 

(-’) 

0 

0 

— 

— 

United Kingdom 


I 847 


79.426 

( 4 ) 

7,216 

10,174 

(t)732,658 

1,065,630 

— 


Switzerland 

' ■ ■ 2 

7 

875 

55 


22 

II 


3.161 

344 


— 

United States . . . 

119 

159 

' 75 

73 


2,308 

1,960 


1,107 

1,144 


— 

Mc’xu 0 

__ 



46 


— 

— 

(3) 

104 

174 


— 

Peru 


0 


62 

U) 

0 

194 

(2) 

280 

355 

- 

— 

Burma 

_ , 

— 

37 

79 


_ 

— 


719 

668 

— 


Ceylon 

i - 

_ 

141 

73 


__ 

— 


1,109 

858 

— 

— 

China ... 



44 

44 


— 

— 


593 

531 ! 


— 

India’ by sea . . . 

505 

578 

110 

88 


5.785 

6,116 


1.065 

968 1 

— 

— 

” : bv land . . 


— 


483 


— 

— 

( 4 ) 

3,997 

5,908 1 

~ 

— 

Netherlands Indies 



1 










Java and Madura. 

_ 

— 


952 


— 

— 

(i) 

5,950 

7.335 i 


— 

Outer Provinces 

1 — 

— 


302 


— 

— 

(I) 

2,238 

2,568 1 

- 

— 

Indochina 


1 ^ 

! 

84 

( 1 ) 

'<5) 

4 

1 

(I) 

2,008 

820 j 

- 

- 

Iraq 


' 0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

(s) 

29 


— 

— 

Iran . . 


0 

1 ... 

0 U) 

4 

20 

(-’) 

172 

0 1 


— 

British Malaya 


{ 66 


313 (:] 

580 

650 

(-) 

4,317 

4,691 1 


— 

Palestine 

0 

1 0 

' ’ * 304 

309 


2 

7 


4,389 

1 4.49^ 1 

— 


'Mgeria . . 

1 

1 0 


384 

'(6) 

II 

11 

(fi) 

1,922 

‘ 4.332 1 

— 

— 

Hf?ypt 




77 

(t) 

254 

335 

(I) 

816 

1,325 ’ 

- 

— 

French Morocco . . 

— 

1 


no 


— 


(6) 

1,146 

1.953 


— 

Tunisia 


0 

1 

218 

(3) 

4 

2 

('ll 

955 

1.475 



Totals . . , 

_ 

102,039 

1 _ 

101,196 


- 

1 1,345,659 


— 

1,324,307 

1 

- 




(:) Up to November 30 - (2; Up to October 31 — (3) Up to September 30. — (t) Up I0 August 31 — (-;) Up to Jiny 31. 
' (f») Up to June 30 — (7) Up to March 31, — (8) From January i, 1038 to March 31, 1930, excluding trade between (iermany 
‘"'d Austria. — (9) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich Ostmark the Sudetcnland and 
^ictnel; they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohenua Moravia — iio) Up to March 15, 
^939. the data refer to Czecho-Slovaki.». 
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December 

Twelve months (January i-Decembersi) 

Twelve months 
(J an. i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*939 

1938 

*939 

*938 


*939 

1938 

*939 

1938 

*938 

*938 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — Thousand 

lb. 





Bulgaria 

46 

236 

0 

0 


1,389 

3,660 


0 

0 


_ 

Denmark 

1,717 

1,647 

2 

0 


21,140 

20,082 


22 

20 

— 

— 

Estonia . . 


115 


0 

( 4 ) 

467 

507 

( 4 ) 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Finland 


1.470 


7 

( 4 ) 

8,073 

14,930 

(4) 

15 

35 

— 

— 

Hungary 

55 

79 

2 

'0 


741 

787 


2 

2 

_ 

— 

Ireland 


271 


4 

(4) 

794 

2,262 

(4) 

26 

40 

— 

— 

Italy 


4,643 



320 

(5) 27.690 

53,286 

(5) 

5,293 

10,221 

— 

— 

I^tvla . ... 


62 


0 

(4) 

214 

309 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Uthuania .... 


223 


0 

(4) 

238 

2,004 

(4) 

0 

4 

— 

— 

Norway 

324 

362 

46 

55 


3,966 

3,642 


648 

518 

_ 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

9,581 

9,614 

37 

68 

114,531 

128.953 


615 

692 

_ 

— 

Poland -Danzig . . 

— ■ 

11 

■— 

24 

(5) 

218 

500 

, 5 ) 

238 

317 

__ 

— 

Romania . . 

15 

2 

4 

13 


353 

no 


64 

68 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

4,947 

3,314 

425 

390 


46,432 

49,348 


3.741 

3.360 



Yugoslavia .... 

421 

168 

2 

4 


3,803 

3,384 


40 

46 

— 

— 

Canada 


7,575 


148 

( 5 ) 28.138 

80.989 

(5) 

670 

1,387 

— 

— 

Argentina 

384 

481 


15 


5.474 

4,363 

(*) 

68 

108 

— 

— 

Union of South Afr. 


269 


29 

( 2 ) 

3,560 

2,716 

(t) 

238 

362 

— 

— 

Australia . . 


5.529 


15 

( 2 ) 30,126 

34.732 

(2) 

no 

143 

— 

— 

New Zealand . . . 


12.547 


0 

(1)168,844 

180,381 

(3) 

2 

9 



Importing Countries 













Germany ( 7 ) ( 8 ) . . 


/ 82 

1 

/ 6.585 

(5) 

302 

225 

(5) 38,367 

72,091 



Austria (7). . . . 

) ••• 

1 37 

] ••• 

\ 126 

(7) 

44 

3,536 

(7) 

370 

1,726 

— 

— 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 


31 


3,902 

(t) 

216 

280 

(I) 48,268 

53,312 

— 

— 

Bohemia-Moravia 


' 











(Protectorate) ( 9 ) 




348 

(S) 

146 

1,753 

(5) 

2,299 

3,071 

— 

— 

France 


2,820 


2.458 

(5) 

17,712 

26,467 

(5) 17.650 

31,301 

— 

_ 

Greece 

4 

2 

“214 

121 


95 

172 


2,198 

1.534 

— 

— 

Portugal 


9 


55 

( 2 ) 

170 

154 

(2) 

146 

245 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . 


368 


22,833 

( 4 ) 

2,787 

4.859 

(4)217.998 

329,200 

— 


Sweden ... 


— 


417 



~ 

(3) 

2.798 

2,687 


— 

U.S 8 R . . 


7 


13 



71 



337 

_ 

— 

United States . . 

' 123 

132 

’ 3.479 

4.083 


i,479 

1,482 


59.073 

54.432 

_ 

— 

Mexico 


0 


132 

(3) 

4 

4 

(3) 

697 

1.010 

— 


Chile 


29 


4 

( 2 ) 

7 

42 

( 2 ) 

75 

79 

— 

— 

Peru . . 


0 


51 

( 2 ) 

2 

0 

( 2 ) 

562 

816 

— 

— 

Burma 

— 

— 

7 

7 


— 

— 


97 

90 

_ 

— 

Ceylon . . . 

— 

— 

9 

20 


— 

— 


194 

243 

— 

— 

India: by sea , . 

0 

0 

134 



4 

2 


992 

1,164 

_ 


Netherlands Indies* 




115 









Java and Madura 

— 

— 


1 190 


— 

— 

(I) 

1,746 

2,035 

_ 

— 

Indochina . 


0 


49 

(*) 

2 

2 

(*) 

494 

578 

— 

— 

Iraq 


0 


9 

(5) 

15 

11 

(5) 

42 

62 

— 

— 

Japan . . . 

— 

— 


0 


— 

— 

(3) 

4 

42 

_ 

— 

British Malaya 


2 


1 24 

( 2 ) 

29 

33 

(2) 

342 

392 

— 

— 

Palestine 


7 

”'ll7 

254 


20 

35 


2,072 

2.112 

— 

— 

Syria and tebanon . 


117 


' 40 

( 4 ) 

875 

783 

( 4 ) 

421 

591 

— 

■— 

Algeria 


2 


1.105 

(6) 

7 

35 

(6) 

6,605 

12,432 

— 

— 

Bgypt 


7 


509 

'*) 

55 

90 

(I) 

4.747 

7,478 

_ 

— 

French Morocco . . 

— 

— 


397 


— 

—■ 

(6) 

1,510 

3,444 

— 

— 

Tunisia 


2 


262 

(3) 

121 

62 

(3) 

1,911 

2.683 

— 


Totals . . 


52,305 

i 1 

45,201 

! 


- 

627,043 


- 

602,521 

- 

- 


(i) Up to uovember 30. — (2) Up to October 31 — {3) Up to September 30. — (4) Up to August 31. — {5) Up to July 
SI. — (6) Up to June 30. — ( 7 ) Up to March 31. — (8) Prom January i, 1938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between 
Germany and Austria. — (9) As from April i, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the 8u* 
detenland and Memel, they do not include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. (to) Up 
to March 15, 1939, the date refer to Czeco Slovakia. 
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December 

Three months (October i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. i-Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 


1939 1 

1938 j 

1938-39 

1938-39 






Cacao. — 

Thousand 

lb. 




1 xportinii Countries: 

Grenada 



661 





1,493 




(3) 7.754 


Haiti 



489 


— 

(I) 

1.003 

1,788 


-- 

— 

3.979 


Dominican Republic. 



3,523 

— 

— 

(I) 

2,028 

7,659 


-- 

— 

63,690 

— 

Brazil 



33,153 

_ 

— 

( 2 I 24,097 

83.699 


— 

_ 

281,271 

-- 

liqnador 



2.242 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 

924 

7,804 


— 

— 

36,174 

— 

Trinidad 



1.473 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 

540 

4,156 


— 1 

— 

17.921 



1 n‘;4 

703 






2 665 

1,984 


— 

— 

7.754 


Netherlands Indies: 














Java and Madura. 

1 


392 

— 


U) 

337 

906 


— 1 

— 

3.098 

— 

Cameroon; Fr. m. t. 

1 ••• 


8,607 

— 

_ 



18,1 11 


— 

_ 

(6) 63.396 

— 

Belgian Congo 



386 

— 

_ 

(2) 

337 

675 


— 


2.806 

— 

Ivory Coast .... 



13,204 

_ 

_ 



20.029 


— 

— 

(5)102.533 

— 

Gold Coabt . . . 

. 54,721 

89.898 

— 

— 


17.302 

142.373 


— 

— 

643,413 

— 

Madagascar , 

Nigeria and Came- 

... 


187 


_ 



282 


_ 


( 4 ) 793 

~ 

roon 

1 ••• 


30.830 

~ 

— 

(I) 

23,001 

47,366 


— 

— 

259.104 

— 

Sflo Thom^ and Prin- 














cipe Islands . . . 



6.532 

— 

_ 

( 1 ) 

4,927 

8.830 


— 

— 

23,202 

— 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . . 



692 

- 

- 



3.106 


— 

— 

22.688 

— 

Importing Countries: 














Germany ( 8 ) ( 9 ) , . 

1 


( ® 


/ 19.145 

1 



1 


53,326 

( 4 ) 0 

(4)174.336 

Austria (8) . . 

) •• 


\ 0 

1 

( 3.413 

f 


1 0 

) 


6,700 

(7) 0 

(7) 11,594 

Relgo-Livxemb. E. U. 
Bolicmia-Moravla 



0 


2.000 

(1) 

0 

0 

(I) 

6 204 

6,288 

168 

26,678 

(Protectorate) (lol 

_ 


— 


2 934 


— 

— 



6.875 

— 

( 4 ) 20.655 

Bulgaria .... 

— 


— 

62 

192 


— 

— 


'223 

608 

— 

2.121 

Denmark .... 


0 

0 

2,262 

950 


0 

0 


4.826 

2.189 

15 

11,133 

Spain 




-- 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia 



— 


42 


— 

— 



278 

— 

( 3 ) 1,109 

Finland . ... 

_ 


— 


20 1 


_ 

— 



106 

__ 

(3) 487 

France 



300 


7,884 



300 



25.186 

( 4 ) 302 

( 4 ) 86.741 

Greece 


0 

0 

82 

679 


2 

0 


366 

1.404 

0 

4,101 

Hungary 

_ 


— 

474 

1,043 


— 

— 


1,065 

;.C27 

— 

13,045 

Ireland . . 



— 


262 


— 

— I 



1,109 

— 

(3) 6.967 

Ualv 

— 


_ 1 


3.920 


— 

— 



5,154 

— 

( 4 ) 16.153 

Latvia 



0 


99 



0 



633 

(3) 0 

(3) 1.742 

Lithuania 

_ 


_ 


68 


_ 

- 1 



410 

— 

( 4 ) 974 

Norway 


0 

0 , 

' i.252 ' 

306 


0 

0 


i795 

1.515 

0 

8.186 

NetherlandH .... 


0 

231 1 

8.128 

11.480 


0 

1.021 i 


22.743 

37.562 

1,537 

180,200 

Boland -Danzig . . . 

— 



— , 

2,004 


— 

~ 



6.142 

— 

( 4 ) 17.807 

Portugal 



0 i 


146 

(2) 

0 

0 

( 2 ) 

’ ‘l74 

353 

2 

1,215 

Romania .... 

__ 


_ 

"' 16 I 

276 



— 


425 

1.184 

— 1 

3,783 

Lnited Kingdom . . 



1,047 


24,077 



3,635 1 



41.363 

( 3 ) 9,374 ,(3)287.576 

Sweden .... 

_ 


— 


1,246 


— 1 

— 



4,661 

— 

17,692 

Switzerland .... 


0 

26 , 

‘4.738 i 

1.444 


0 i 

44 I 


’ 9,334 

3,428 

44 

21,874 

Yugoslavia .... 

_ 


t 

170 

238 


— 1 

— 


430 

840 

— 

3,157 

Canada 

_ 




2,019 


“ 1 

— • 



5.994 

— 

( 4 ) 24.10) 

Cnited States . . . 




3i'l5l 

35.587 



_ 1 

162.655 1 

82.731 

— 

583.184 

Mexico 



_ 


108 


— 

— 1 


1 

238 

— 

1.345 

Argentina .... 

- 


_ 


756 


— 


(I) 

i.715 * 

2,233 

— 

10,966 

Chile 





106 


_ 


[ 2 ) 

128 

348 

— 

2,081 

Colombia 



— 


538 


— 




1,695 

— 

(3) 6,360 

•'em . .... 



0 ^ 


0 

(2) 

0 

0 1 

( 2 ) 

66 , 

84 

0 

620 

Uruguay 




’ 60 1 

79 

— 

— 1 


472 

381 

— 

1.334 

Iran 

_ 


1 

1 

11 


_ 1 


( 2 ) 

15 1 

31 


128 

lapan , . . 

_ 


_ j 

1 

33 


_ 1 

— 


796 

— 

1,541 

British Malaya . . . 



4 

... 1 

7 

( 2 ) 

0 

22 

( 2 ) 

0 , 

11 

104 

88 

Palestine 

1 



79 1 

22 


— 

— 


112 I 

150 

__ 

1,451 

^•gfria 


1 

0 


62 



0 



128 

(5) 0 

(5) 489 

ERypt 


1 

_ 


148 


— 


(I) 

331 1 

445 


639 

French Morocco . . 

_ 




0 


_ 

— 



42 

— 

(5) 139 

Tunisia 






2 




_ 


1 

4 

_ 

11 

'•nion of South Africa 

__ 


__ 


397 


_ 

— 

i2) 

20 1 

635 

— 

2,377 

“Australia . 



0 


71 

(3) 

0 

1 0 

(2) 


284 

11 

14,919 

New Zealand . , . 

’-1’ 




79 


— 

: — 


... 1 

600 

— i 

4,191 

Totoli . . . 

1 


194,580 

- i 

123,888 


- 

355,285 


- 1 

307,171 

1,551,143 

1,575,290 


(i) Up to November 30. — (3) Up to October 31 — (3) Up to August 31. — (4) Up to July 31 . ( 5 ) Up to June 30. — 

Up to May sx. — (7I Up to March 31. — (8) From Jauuaiv i, 1938 to March 31, 1939. excluding trade between Germany 
Austria. — (9) As from April 1, 1939 the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetenland and Memel; 
v do not Include trade between these territories and the Protectorate of Boheraia-Moravia. — (10) Up to March 13, 1939 the 
data refer to Cecho- Slovakia. 
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COUNTRIES 

December 

1 

Six months (July i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J uly i-June 30 ) 

Exports 

j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1938 

X939 

1938 


1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1938-39 

1938-39 





Tea 

— Thousand lb. 





Exporting Countrits: 













Ceylon 

22,862 

18,155 

0 

0 

1 105.238 

108.322 


0 

0 

231,627 

0 

China 

11,923 

7,103 

930 

203 


29,875 

63,511 


7,304 

1,942 

83,388 

7,015 

Chosen 


11 


0 

(~) 

234 

123 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

269 

0 

Taiwan ... 


2,253 


0 

(3) 

4,605 

16,440 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

20.435 

0 

India: by sea . 

44,840 

38,621 

179 

902 

249,106 

266,767 


853 

2,302 

334,500 

4,799 

’* : by hiiul . . . 


1,398 

— 

— 

( 4 ) 

1,330 

6,898 


— 

— 

13,618 


Netherlands Indies 













Java and Madura. 


10.778 


40 

(I) 52.693 

60,804 

(1) 

181 

306 

127,258 

483 

Outer Provinces . 


2,784 

— 

_ 

(I) 13,071 

16.226 


— 

— 

32,428 

— 

Indochina .... 


439 


68 

I) 

2,908 

2,709 

(i) 

225 

6i7 

4,738 

944 

Japan 


3,761 


II 

( 3 ) 17.203 

23,129 

( 3 ) 

44 

86 

35,023 

130 

Importing Countries. 













Germany ( 8 ) ( 9 ) . . 

i 

f 20 

i 

( 1.109 



/ 88 


/ 6,634 

165 

15,040 

Austria (8) ... 


1 0 

1 ••• 

1 161 


1 0 


\ 668 

( 0 ) 0 

(5) 1043 

Belgo-Uuxemb. F,.U. 


0 


53 

(0 

7 

0 

(X) 

284 

302 

2 

664 

Bohemia-Moravia 













(Protectorate) ( 10 ) 

_ 

— 


101 


— 

— 

(5) 

49 

721 

— 

1,336 

Bulgaria 


— 

7 

9 


— 

— 

29 

40 

— 

60 

Denmark 

0 

2 

240 

75 


0 

2 


937 

847 

2 

1,561 

Spain 

— 

— 














— 

— 

Estonia 

— 

_ 


4 


_ 

— 

( 4 ) 

15 

51 

~ 

101 

Finland 

— 

— 


24 


— 

— 

( 4 ) 

44 

170 

— 

317 

France 


0 



262 

(5) 

0 

9 

(5) 

201 

1,332 

13 

2.800 

Greece 

-- 

— 

4 

42 


— 



IHl 

227 

— 

414 

Hungary 

— 

— 

7 

44 


— 

— 


176 

340 

— 

677 

Irelaml 


0 


1,488 

( 4 ) 

7 

26 

( 4 ) 

2,315 

12,183 

33 

23,715 

Italy 

— 

— 


33 


— 


(5) 

60 

97 

— 

311 

Latvia 


0 


4 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

(4) 

II 

31 

0 

71 

Uthuauia .... 

— 

— 


15 


_ 

— 

( 4 ) 

7 

46 

— 

95 

Norway 

0 

0 

68 

37 


0 

0 


243 

201 

0 

397 

Netherlands . . . 

II 

18 

2,760 

1.773 


57 

93 


18,887 

14.778 

203 

30,448 

Poland -Danzig . . . 


0 

— 

320 

(.5) 

0 

0 

(5) 

419 

1,931 

0 

1 4.127 

Portugal ... 


— 


31 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 

99 

176 

_ 

, 317 

Romania .... 


__ 

* ' ‘ 24 : 

97 


— 

— 


489 

362 

— 

i 800 

United Kingdom . . 


4,870 


51.992 

(4) 

8,922 

30.865 

( 4 ) 

83,344 

320,672 

67,030 

' 501,487 

Sweden 

— 

— 


73 


— 


( 3 ) 

355 

578 

— 

, 1,206 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

”335 1 

143 


4 

7 i 


1,263 

1,003 

9 

1,978 

Yugo.slavia . . . 

— 

_ 

II 

55 


— 

_ 


172 

289 

— 

485 

U.S. S R. . . . 


214 

1 ... I 

12,403 



1.510 



23,281 

(7) 1.510 

(7) 23,281 

Canada 

— 



3.126 


— 

— 

(5) 

1.437 

18,821 


, 41.306 

United States . . , 

— 

— 

ii.954 

7,602 



— 


51,165 

43,019 

— 

89,601 

Mexico . 

— 

— 


4 


— 


(3) 

15 

35 

-- 

1 84 

Argentina 

_ 

— 

!!! i 

712 


— 

' — 

(I) 

2,013 

2,701 

— 

1 4,802 

Chile 

— 

— 


556 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 

2,044 

3,170 

— 

6,792 

Peru . 

— 


1 

99 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 

317 

595 

— 

1,074 

Uruguay 

— 

— 

“■ 9 1 

20 


— 

— ' 


205 

269 

— 

450 

Burma 

57 

4 

271 

256 


487 

123 


1,127 

395 

163 

2,255 

Iraq. ... 


0 


620 

(5) 

0 

55 

(5) 

564 

3,470 

71 

7,300 

Iran . .... 


0 

1 

1380 

(X' 

0 

1 0 

( 2 ) 

4.817 

8,300 

0 

17.785 

British Malaya. . . 


119 


527 

( 2 ) 

459 

1 664 

( 2 ) 

1,592 

2,661 

1,495 

5,060 

Manchukuo . . 

— 



1470 


— 

— 

(3) 

6,332 

11,248 

— 

17,655 

Palestine 

7 

0 

*■■90 

b6 


7 

1 0 


328 

291 

0 

675 

Syria and Lebanon . 


0 

. . . 

77 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

40 

258 

0 i 

465 

Turkey 


_ 

159 

172 


— 

— 


1,030 

990 

— i 

2.174 

Algeria 

• . . 

0 


218 



1 2 



1,872 

2 

3,217 

Egypt 

— 

— 


1,757 


— 

— 

(I) 

‘5,785 

8,331 

— 

16,535 

French Morocco . . 


0 


1.334 



487 



11,462 

712 

17,899 

Tunisia 

— 

— 


465 


— 


(3) 

‘ijl3 

2,423 

— 

5,562 

Union ot South Afr. 


60 


1,420 

( 2 ) 

174 

227 

(2) 

6.120 

8,655 

659 

16,865 

Australia 


37 


3.532 

' 2 ) 

245 

273 

( 2 ) 

18,036 

26.145 

461 

48.628 

New Zealand . . 


0 


1.010 

(3) 

26 

82 

(3) 

3,470 

5,703 

165 

11,407 

Totals . 

1 

“ 

90,647 


97,995 


- 

599,442 


- 

553,067 

955,979 

943,693 


(1) Up to November 30 — (2) Up to October 31. — (3) Up to September 30. — {4) Up to August 31. — (5) Up to July 31* 
— > (6) Up to March 31. •— ( 7 ) Up to December 31, 1938. —(8) From January 1, :938 to March 31, 1939, excluding trade between 
Germany and Austria. -• (9) As from April i; 1939, the data refer to the territory of the former Reich, Ostmark, the Sudetcnland 
and Memel, they do not include trade between tiiese territories and thjp Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. (10) Up to March 15, 
1930 the data refer to Czecho-Slovakia 
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COUNTRIES 

December 


SIX M 

Exp 

ONTHS(July 1-Decein 

jer 31 ) 

)RTS 

Twelve 
(J uly I* 

Exports 

1938-39 

MONTHS 
June 30 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

U 

9 

IMPC 

Imports 

1938-39 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 


1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

/ xpnrtin^ Countnes: 




Coffee. — Thousand lb. 




losta-Rica .... 


4.136 

— 

— 

(r) 

5,124 

8.591 

— 

— 

45.429 

— 

Giiadaloupe . . 


0 

— 

— 



51 

— 


754 

— 

Giuitcmala .... 


12.921 

— 

— 

(I) 

*16.594 

30,472 

— 

— 

94,488 

— 



432 

— 

— 

(I) 

2.476 

4.226 

— 

— 

9,808 

— 

ii.uti ... 


6.744 

— 

— 

(I) 16.976 

24,932 

— 

— 

64,854 

— 

i^lcxico 


11,169 

— 

— 

(3) 

4.777 

22,728 

— 

— 

79,766 

— 

iNicuragua . ... 


344 

— 

_ 

( 4 ) 

1,823 

4,343 

— 


40,305 


Dominican Republic 

1 

2,297 

— 

_ 

(i) 

6.799 

7,670 

— 

— 

30,459 

~ 

vSalvador 

il7l 

8,042 

— 

_ 


14,564 

25.944 

~ 

— 

130,792 

__ 



180,941 

— 

— 

(2)807,287 1.113.113 

— 

— 

2,155,720 

_ 

Colomliia .... 

5i.7I8 

44,721 

— 

— 

237,384 

280.967 

— 

— 

537.319 

— 

Equador 



— 

— 

a' 

6,715 

23.100 

— 

— 

31,326 

— 

Netherlands Guiana. 


732 

— 

— 

(a) 

2.544 

3,271 

— 

— 

5.404 


Peru 


701 


0 

( 2 ) 

3,512 

3.812 

(2) 0 

2 

6.546 

4 

Venezuela 


4,817 

— 


ii) 

17,549 

35.464 

— 

— 

88,346 

_ 

Aden: bv sea . . 


990 

— 

— 

(t) 

3.706 

5,679 

— 

— 

11,380 

_ 

ludia: by sea . . . 

613 

653 

0 

0 


4,771 

3,109 

0 

2 

23,153 

7 

Netherlands Indies: 












Java and Madura 


1 956 

— 

— 

(I) 

30,139 

29,480 

— 

— 

55.202 

_ 

Outer Provinces . 


7,923 

_ 

~ 

(I) 

43.976 

67.285 

— 

_ 

IO 6.993 

— 

Indocluua 


262 


13 

(11 

917 

514 

(I) 31 

46 

1.459 

106 

Belgian Congo . . . 


3.988 

— 

_ 

(I) 

13,790 

19.324 

— 

— 

45,299 

_ 

Ivorv Coast .... 


2,363 

_ 

— 



12.165 

— 

— 

(u) 32,221 

— 

Renya 


5.631 

— 

— 

b) 

7,255 

14.230 

— 

— 

38.142 

— 

Uganda 


3,056 

— 

— 

(4) 

6,294 

17,472 

— 

— 

35.084 

_ 

Madagascar .... 

1 

17,247 

— 

_ 

( 4 ) 

1,089 

53,762 

— 

— 

76 214 

— 

Tanganyika .... 


2.388 

~ 


( 4 ) 

12,031 

19.659 

— 


30.622 

- 

Jmj'orling ( ounlrus. 












Germany ( 0 ) ( 10 ) . 

\ 

{ 0 

1 

/ 41,363 




/ 228,420 

0 

403,613 

\ustna (o) . . 


1 0 

J • • 

1 1.543 



1 0 


1 8.955 

(7) 0 

(7) 14.326 

Iklgo Luxeuib. E. U. 

1 

849 


8,314 

( 1 ) 

234 

3,583 

(I) 50,158 

56.370 

4,017 

118,025 

Boheniia-Moravia 












(Protectorate) ( 11 ) 

1 — 

— 


1.545 


— 

— 

(■s) 1.411 

12,489 

— 

25,477 

Bulgaria . . . 

1 — 

_ 

84 

95 


— 

_ 

525 

591 

— 

1,279 

iHnmark 


0 

1 1,286 

3,199 


172 

0 

50.312 

41,066 

115 

82,050 

Estonia 

! 

— 


26 


— 

— 

( 1 ) 60 

146 

~ 

, 295 

1 inlund 

' — 

— 


3,781 


_ 

— 

( 4 ) 13.955 

27.346 

— 

56,031 

I’rance 


0 


33 041 

(5) 

0 


(5) 26.861 

187,541 

60 

389,272 

Greece 

' — 

1 — 

i.074 

1,517 


— 


5.273 

7.853 1 

— 

13,018 

Hungary 

_ 

— 

I 71 

247 


— 

— 

2,125 

2,427 

— 

5.390 

Ireland 

1 

! 0 


15 

(4) 

0 

11 

(4) no 

201 

11 

542 

Italy 


0 

1 ] [ ’ 

5,770 

(5) 

0 

7 

( 5 ) 5,842 

39,401 

7 

79,503 

Latvia 


1 0 - 


24 

(4) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 95 

198 

0 

463 

Lithuania .... 

— 



1 44 


— 

— 

(4) 37 

165 

— 

1 320 

Norway 

0 

" 

‘6.’768 ‘ 

2,624 


7 

71 

23.030 ; 

20.492 

104 

1 44,174 

Netherlands .... 

496 

1,113 

7.774 

1 9.738 


3,777 

8,087 

49,326 

62,779 

16,339 

‘ 1 13,585 

Poland -Danzig . , . 

_ 

0 


1,082 

(■>) 

0 

2 

(5) 1,378 1 

7,097 

4 

' 14,654 

Portugal 


205 


, 831 

(.') 

966 

825 

(2) 5.992 1 

1 6.270 1 

1,903 

1 13,761 

Romania .... 

— ■ 

— 1 

”331 

! 503 


— 

— 

2.915 

1 3.547 ! 

— 

1 8.025 

buited Kingdom . . 


461 


1.812 

( 4 ) 

1,387 

7,513 

(4) 1.722 

' 6,204 1 

12,295 

49.739 

Sweden , . 

— 

— 


9.852 


— 

— 

(3) 36.301 

t 61.798 1 

— 

115,525 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

*6.524 

3,126 


42 

0 

26,019 

19,590 

4 

42,426 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

1.475 

1.506 


— 

~ 

7,862 

1 7.884 

0 

15,839 

b S S. R 

— 



209 



t — 1 


1.556 

— 

(8) 1,556 

Canada .... 


18 ! 


3.091 

(5) 

11 

i *23 

(5) ’2.*795 

18,770 

351 

45,367 

bnited States . . . 

'i.431 

1,019 

199.’488 

174.840 


6.634 

3.878 

1,022,618 

i 974,266 

10.598 

1.965.955 

Argentina .... 


— 


4.068 


— 

— 

(I) 29.774 

28.570 

— 

50,892 

Chile . , 

_ 

1 — 


216 


— 

_ 

( 2 ) 3.982 

3,521 

__ 

6.%7 

bruguay. . 

_ 

— 

■”397 

174 


_ 

— 

2.484 

2.954 

— 

5.540 

Ceylon . . 

93 

0 

24 

29 


359 

7 

126 

154 

269 

302 

Piirma. . 

2 

0 

198 

328 


2 

0 

2,017 

1,605 

2 

3,170 

Ir.iq . 


0 


104 

(5) 

0 

0 

(5) 247 

761 

0 

2,588 

ban . . 


0 


110 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 i 

(2) 40 

639 

0 

802 

Japan 


77 


1,118 

(3) 

20 

' 247 

(3) 231 

4,458 

326 

6,279 

hritish Malaya . . . 


452 


1.329 

( 2 ) 

3.397 

3.168 .( 2 ) 8.435 

9,462 

7,297 

21.030 

Palestine . 

0 

0 

’ * *309 

216 


4 

0 

1,296 

1,237 

0 

3,624 

^viia and I,ebanon . 


0 


225 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 613 

1,224 

0 

3.122 

Turkey . 

— 



'i,'003 

1.120 






6,318 

5.467 

— 

12,260 

Algeria 


0 


2.773 



0 


20,027 I 

7 

36,506 

Fgvpt . 




1,142 


_ 

— 

(I) 5.564 

1 5.875 

— 

12,081 

Pidich Morocco , . 

— 

— 


507 


— 

— 


2.551 1 

— • 

5,234 

riinmia 


0 


410 

(.3) 

2 

7 

( 3 ) 922 

1,713 ! 

' II 

4,310 

y''‘on of South Afr. 


2 


2,723 

( 2 ) 

79 

11 

( 2 ) 14,890 

18,583 

24 

33,193 

AiiMralia . . 


11 


223 

( 2 ) 

46 

60 

(2) 1.852 

1 1.594 

106 

4.506 

Zealand . . . 


0 


20 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 185 

291 

0 

569 

Total« . . . 

- 

329,674 

- 

326,786 


i 

1,859,207 


1,914,158 

3,830,935 

3,833,292 


to November 30 . — ( 3 ) Up to October 31 . — ( 3 ) Up to September 30 . — ( 4 ) Up to August 31 . — ( 5 ) Up to July 31 . 
tab e 5i‘ ~ ( 8 ) Up to December 31 , 1938 . — ( 9 ) ( 10 ) (n) See notes ( 8 ) { 9 ) ( 10 ) of the 
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STOCKS 


Total wheat in the United States (*) 


tirst day of month 


1 OCAllON 

January 1940 | 

October 1939 

1 January 1939 | 

Januuy 1938 

January 1937 




thousand centals 



1 

On farms 

1 

143 391 

199 328 

1 

168,053 

125 106 

1 

76,988 

In interior mills and elevvtors 

1 77 308 

97 525 

82 258 

68,010 

1 46172 

Commercial wheat in store 

! 79 705 

97 in 

77249 

56 712 

1 37,420 

In merchant mills and elevators (') 

60 101 

71218 

56,051 

59 347 

1 58,741 

Stored for others in merchant mill' (*) 

8 437 

11,182 

8 572 

9 994 

2,939 

Total U S nheat as gra^n 

368,942 

476480 

392,183 

319 169 

222,280 

Flour (in terms of gram) in merchant mills (*) 

15 736 ! 

12,357 

13 048 

13 855 

14.179 

1 otal U S wheat 

384678 

488837 

1 

405,231 

333 024 

233,459 

Canadian wheat in store 111 bond in the U S 

23 270 : 

j 6886 

4 725 

2 869 

15 073 

Total wheat in the U. S. I 

407,948 

495,723 

409,956 

1 

335,893 

251,532 

1 


(*) Incomplete data wheat m tran«!tt is not included, wheat-flour only if in mills — (•) The figures of the partial quarterly 
census taken by the Bureau of Census (see next table) have been adjusted to allow for stocks in all mills 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States (i). 



I,ast dav of month 

lyOCATlON 

December 1939 

September 1939 

December 1938 

Dcctmbei 1937 

December 1936 


thousand centals 

Wheat stocks the property of commercial 






millers 






Wheat held in mills and mill elevators 






attached to mills 

55 594 

65,947 

52 296 

55.074 

54,746 

Wheat in other elevators (’) 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 

17781 

17 588 

17923 

17294 

18,383 

bought to arrive (*) 

8,639 

10 522 

7468 

6 402 

7 984 

Total 

81,514 

94,057 

77687 

78 770 

81,113 

Wheat flour in nulls and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill- 

10123 

7.954 

8 461 

8938 

9,185 

elevators 

7,804 

10 354 

7 998 

9,274 

2.757 

Grand total (*) 

103,883 

115,855 1 

97,858 

100,903 

97,086 


(‘) Partial census by the Bureau of Census, including nulls accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com 
menfial mills — (*) In country elevators, in public terminal elevators and in private termii^ elevators npt attached to mills* — ’ 
(•) Of the quantities given under this item only about one tWrd are actually in transit — {*) Including flour in terms of grain 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United 

States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Products and location 

February 1940 

January 1940 j 

December 1939 j 

j February 1939 

j February 1938 



thousand centals 



Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada 

! 1 

1 

186,513 1 

189.178 

90,226 

151 

1 

i 

1 29.597 

U. 8 . in Canada 

1 

488 

488 

' 859 

U. S. in the United States 

7i,40l 

79,705 , 

85,192 

65.362 

45.717 

Canadian In the United States . . 

20.551 

23.270 ' 

20,636 

3.776 

1,729 

Total . 


289,976 

295,494 

159,515 

77,902 

rye: 

1 1 


\ 


Canadian in Canada 


1.359 

1,243 

1.176 

725 

U.S. in Canada 


13 

13 

13 

' 330 

U, S. in the United States 

. . ' i7l9 

5.902 

5.574 

4,551 

2,461 

Canadian in the United States . . . 

506 

409 

528 

i 0 

0 

Total . 


7.683 

7.358 

, 5,740 

3,516 

BARLEY : 





Canadian in Canada 


3,485 

3 501 

3,151 

4.552 

U. S. in Canada 


2 

2 

1 0 

0 

U.S. In the United States 

8.320 

8.935 

9,651 

1 6.601 

5.668 

Canadian in the United States . . . 

1.003 

1,141 

735 

0 

70 

TorAL . 


IS,563 

13.889 

1 9.752 

10,290 

Oats 





Canadian in Canada 


3.484 

3,042 

3.012 

3,198 

U. S. in Canada 


60 

68 

243 

959 

U. S. In the United States 

’2,873 

3,857 

4,224 

1 4.974 

7.937 

Canadian in the United States . . . 

313 

428 

374 

0 

0 

Total . 


7,829 

7,708 

8,229 

12,094 

Maize 




1 


U.S. in Canada 


1,656 

1.757 1 

1 2 322 

310 

Argentine in Canada 


1 

0 1 

' 17 

168 

South African m Canada 


802 

‘) 886 

278 

1,536 

Australian in Canada 


0 

0 

105 

0 

U.S. in the United States 

’ .’ 1 21692 

25,677 

21.393 

28.498 

22.607 

Of other origin in the United States 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

Total . 


28,136 

... 

31,220 

24,621 

(i) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. — 

( 2 ) Figure for December 8 




(>)mmercial cereals (‘) and oilseeds in store in Argentina 


First day of month 


Products and location 

January 1940 

Decemlicr 1939 

November 1939 

January 1939 

January 1938 


thousand centals 

Rye 

1,045 

966 

1,044 

742 

113 

barley ... 

1.934 

475 

711 

1.089 

1.673 

Oats 

3,522 

1.679 

2.404 

4,269 

5,034 

Mai^e in the ports 

8,233 

7.572 

6.268 

3.187 

1,716 

Maize m other positions 

4,628 

6,788 

6,412 

5.477 

2,294 

Total . . . 

12,861 

14,360 

12,680 

8.664 

4,010 

Canaryseed 

237 

239 

267 

217 

142 

Linseed in the ports 

1,464 

437 

1,139 

2,350 

1,451 

Linseed in other positions 

2,233 

441 

497 

5.225 

3.890 

Total . . . 

3,697 

878 

1,636 

7,575 

5,341 

Sunflowerseed .... 

292 

434 

647 

74^ 1 

1 

- 

(‘) Figures for wheat in store have been withheld by governmental order. 
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Wheat and wheat-flour in the Union of South Africa. 


Last day of month 


1 

Location | 

Dctembc-r 1939 | 

November 1939 j 

October 1939 ] 

December 1938 j 

December 1937 



1 

thousand centals 


- 

Wheat held by millers: 






South African .... 

1,469 

952 

1,089 

1,588 

1 3,394 

Imported 

49 

58 

46 

222 

6 

1 

Wheat held by co-operatives 

695 

251 

n 

1217 

572 

Total . . 

2,213 

1,261 

J.!4H 

3 027 

3,972 

Wheat-flour and boermeal (*) held by millers 

236 

1 

266 

261 

2 H 

IB 

Grand total (b • • . 

1 2,540 

1,629 

1,511 

3,316 

4,124 

1 


(i) 140 lb. of wheat Hour or 165 lb. of boermeal correspond to 200 lb. of wheat. — Including flour m terms of gram. 


Wheat stocks in Australia on November SO, 

Total stockb of wheat and wheat flour (in term.s of wheat), as compiled from information gi\’en 
by millers, merchants, railway departments, etc., amounted to 12,360,000 centals at the end of the 
last agricultural .season (November 30, i()3()), again.st 8,053,000, 5,256,000 and 5,014,000 centals at 
the end of November 1038, 1937 respectively. 

Stocks in farmers' hands are not included 


Imported cereals in Antwerpen. 


Products and location 

January 1940 j 

Last day 01 montn 


December 1939 | 

November 1939 1 

1 January 1939 

1 January 1938 


thousand amtals 


Wheat 

1,922 

1.531 

1,522 

646 

1.859 

Rye 

29 

4 

44 

131 

45 

Barley 

214 

336 

229 

216 

235 

Oats 

4 

0 

0 

27 

11 

Maize 

365 

256 

374 

39 1 

1 

399 
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( otton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Ivist day of month 


I^OCATION 

J inii iry 19 to 

December 19^9 

j November 1939 | 

Jami 1939 1 

J ininrv 1938 



thousand centals 


In consuming establishments 

8 736 

9144 

8 766 

, 7 )% 1 

8 733 

In public storage and at compresses 

64 975 

71740 

76I8Z 

72 723 1 

58 715 

roTAi 

73 711 1 

80884 

84 948 

80 721 

67 448 


(^otton stocks at Bombay, Alexandria and Port Sudan 


Ihursdaj nearest ist of month (^j 

lotATloN Idruarv 1940 j Januarv 19^0 | Deeeml er ig^9 [I 1 cl nnry 19^; rt.lruar\ 1938 


thousand centals 


Bombiy (*) 

3 631 

2 490 

2 037 

3 486 

2 826 

Alexandria {*) 


2 788 

"302 

3 346 

2 570 

P irt bud in 

1 

236 

392 

’38 

168 


(‘) Stocks held by exporters dealer® and millers — ( ) Quantities consumed in Alexandna or returned to the interior ol 
the country are not lucluded — (*) I )r iort Sudiu thi lati rtfci t the lict diy f the preci lin!» month 
Authoritiks Ta?/ Inhai C tt n A t an 1 C m n a? ie la I ir e I M met el I assal 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN GERMANY 


The agricultural organization of Germany has for some years included meas- 
ures of price regulation and a complete system was in practice before the out- 
break of the war. The following information thus relates mainly to the state 
of affairs before hostilities for few substantial modifications have been introduced. 


Cereals. — The following information was given in the Crop Report of 
July I 939 ‘-- 

An Order of the Reichskommissar for Prices and the Minister of Pood and 
Agriculture, issued on June 30, 1939 (J, fixes growers' prices for home-grown 
cereals for the year 1939-40. The division of the country into price regions 
[pYeis^chiete] for each cereal remains unchanged. For each region a similar 
scale of prices has been fixed rising from a minimum at the beginning of the season 
to a maximum at the close. Basic prices are the same as last year for wheat 
and rye and differ only slightly for fodder oats and barley. The monthly increases 
have been slightly modified to make them more regular. 

We reproduce below the prices in RM per 100 kilograms, for the region 
which includes Berlin: 


PERIODS 

Wheat 

Rye 

Dodder 

BARLEY 

Fodder oats 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939 40 

fulv, ist half 



17.70 

17.70 

M 16.00 

16.20 


__ 

July, 2(1 half 

19.40 

19.40 

17.70 

17.70 

») 16.50 

16.20 

— 

— 

August, ist half 

19.70 

19.60 

17.90 

17.90 

16.50 

16.40 

') 16.60 

— 

August, 2<i half 

19.70 

19.60 

17.90 

17.90 

16.50 

16.40 

») 17,10 

16.90 

vSeptember 

19.90 

19.80 

18.10 

18.10 

16.70 

16.60 

17.20 

17.00 

October 

20.10 

20.00 

18.30 

18.30 

16.90 

: 16.80 1 

17.30 

17.10 

November 

20.30 

20.20 

18.30 

18.50 

17.00 

' 17.00 

17.40 

17.20 

Uecemlier 

20.50 

20.40 

18.70 

18.70 

17.20 

17.20 1 

17.50 

17.30 

January 

20.70 

20.60 

18.90 

18.90 

17.30 

17.40 

17.60 

17.40 

Fel)ruarv 

20.90 ! 

20.80 

19.20 

1 19.10 

17.40 

! 17.60 

17.70 

17.50 

March 

21.10 

21.00 

1 19.40 

1 19.30 

17.40 

17.70 

17.80 

17.60 

April 

21.30 ! 

21.20 

1 19.60 

lO-SO- 

17.40 

17.80 

17.90 

17.70 

Ma3’ 

21.40 1 

21.40 

i 19.70 

19.70 

17,40 

17.90 

18.00 

17,80 

Juue 

21,40 ! 

21.60 

i 19.70 

19.90 

' 17.40 

1 18.00 

18.10 

17.90 

July, ist half 

! 21.40 1 

21.80 

1 — 


1 “ 

: “ 

18.10 

17.90 

Tulv, 2d lialf 

— i 

— 

1 — 


1 — 

— 

18.10 

17.90 

August, ist half 

1 “ 

I — 


i 

i 

1 

18.10 

17.90 


(i) As from to 9U1, aucl loth to 31st respectively. 


Potatoes. — A number of orders issued by the Central Potato Association 
(HaUptvereinigung der DeutvSehen Kartoffelwirtschaft) have laid down the pri- 
ces to be received by growers for various varieties of potatoes for human con- 


(i) Published in the Reidis^cselblalt 1, July 7, 1939. 
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sumption. The first prices, which were in force only for short periods, related 
to early potatoes. They were applied on June i6 and 17, 1939, for white, red 
or blue potatoes and amounted to RM 6.70 per 100 kg. They fell rapidly to 
RM 2.75 (August 21 to 25). These prices and those of August 28 to 31, which 
were for potatoes other than early (red, white and blue varieties RM 2.60 per 
50 kg.) were applied in all parts of the country. From vSeptember i, regional 
50 kg. prices were established. The new prices for the Kurmark region (i.c. the 
Berlin area) are as follows in RM per 50 kg. 


White, ml 
find blue 
varieties 


Yellow 

varieties 


September. October, November i()pi *1,15 2.45 

December 11)30 2,25 j,55 

January 0)40 .:,35 2,(»5 

Febniarv 1040 .1,45 2,75 

March, A]>ril 1040 2,60 2,00 

May 1040 2,70 300 

June, Juh Aiujust 1040 2,S5 3,15 


Elsewhere prices are RM 0.05 to 0.25 higher. 


Hops. — Maximiini and minimum prices are fixed yearly by the Central 
Brewing Association (Hauptvereinigung der Deutsclien Brauwirtschaft). Prices 
for 1939-40, unlike those of earlier years, do not include the tax in favour of 
hop marketing. If this tax, wliich is equivalent to 20 jier cent, of the purchase 
price, is allowed for, the 1939-40 prices are practically equal to those of earlier 
3’ears in which the tax w^as included. 

The prices of the two years are as follows: — 

I’rict' in KM ptr 50 kg. 

Territory 1 'lerntory II 

1938 crop (including lax) 200-300 170-^00 

1939 crop (excluding tax) TOo-240 13O-240 

The prices given in otii Crop Report’s quarterly leview of Prices by Coun- 
tries contain the tax in all cases. 


Meat animals. -- The central German Slockraising Association (Haupt- 
vereinigung der Deutsclien Viehwirtschaft) has fixed prices for each species and 
for each of the qualities (which are indicated by letter). Additions and reductions 
are provided for at different periods of the year. The following are the price 
margins (in RM per 50 kg.) ruling at Berlin for species and qualities given in 
the quarterly review of Prices by Countries and, in as far as cattle and jiigs aie 
concerned, in the International Yearbook of Agricultural v^tatistics. 
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CLASSiriCATION , 

Mm 1 

Max 

1 Mm 

1 

Max 

Fat cattle (qualities u and Jj) 

i 

3«»50 1 

45.50 


45 5 <^ 

Calves (good average quality h, c and d) • • ■ 

1 

37,00 

1 

1 

57 «« 

Pigs 100 to TI9 5 kg (quality c) ' 

1 

5 U 50 

5^.50 

4 <b 5 o 1 

50 50 


(i) Pol see Older ol Dccembei 23, i()?o (Vcikimdtinijsblatt des Rcichsnahistaiidts, 

No. 1 19 lio, 1939) and foi 1939 oidei of December 21 193^^ (VcLkundun^'sblatt des Reielisiialir 
Stamps, No 92 93, 193^)- 


The following]; table slious tlic supplements (4) and reductions (-) in 
effect durinj^ certain periods of the >ear No change is allowed for calves. For 
pigs, a modification in the scale was made during the year. 


C A 1 VJX 


RM 

Jauuar> 30-April 30, 


1 00 

Jub 31 -December 3, 1939 

4 

1,00 

January 2-April 27, 1940 


1 00 

July 28 -No\ ember 30, 1940 

4 

1,00 


I 


PIGS 


RM 

j Jauii.iry 2-Ma\ 2S, 1939 


0 30 

July 17-vSeptemher 3 1939 

-L 

3 00 

Scpteml»cr 4- December 31, i()3() 

4 

2,00 

1 Jaiiuarv i-Mav z\ 1940 

- 

0 50 

1 Juh 1 3- August 30. T()40 

1 

3,00 

1 August 31 -October 5, T940 

I 

2,00 


A comparaison between the price margins including the increases and 
decreases and the prices actually paid, shows that in nearly all cases in each 
category the latter correspond to the maxima. 


Butter. ~ The latest prices for different categories of buyers were fixed 
by an order of October 12, 1938. These are prices between producer and whole- 
sale merchant (in RM per 50 kg., free at producers station, packing included), 


Wholesale Price 



Before 
October 15 

As from 
October 15 

1938 

Price between 
wholesaler and 
retailer 

Consumer 

Price 


per 50 kg. 

per 1/2 kg. 

With quality mark (Deutsche Mar- 
kenbutter) 

133 

137 

I 46 

I 60 

Creamery, fine quality 

130 

134 

1 43 

1-57 

Creamery 

J26 

130 

i 39 

1 53 

Farm 

ii8 

120 

I 28 

1 42 

Kitchen butter (Kochbutter) .... 

no 

II4 

1.22 

.34 
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between wholesale merchant and retailer (in RM per '/■ fi'ce at bnver’s 
station in barrel of 50 kg.) and consumer’s prices (in RM per kg.). These 
are reproduced below. Wholesale prices are compared with those fixed iu 1954 
and increased, in the case of creamery butter, as from January I93h. by j RM per 
50 kg. to cover the expenses of the factories incurred in transport to the staiion. 

Cheese. -■ A decision of the Bavarian Ministry of Kconomic Affairs; of 
June 9, 1939, published in the Markthcriclit des RdcJisvdhrsiandt’s (Ausi^alk' (i) 
of July 20, authorized an increase in the maximum prices to ])roduccrs of All- 
gaU Knimenthal with 45 j)er cent, fat content. The ])rices free at producer’s 
.station, excluding packing are thus as follows (in RM per 50 kg.); 


Pannieiithal. witli (jualltx' tiuirk S4 

Phnineiitlial, ist fiualil v ,S ^ Stj 

I'ainucnllml, Jiid So 77 

JviiimHithiil, jrd qualitv 77 7j 


The sti])ulation that prices, in the case of delivery of matured cheese, may 
be increased by a maximum of RM 3 per 50 kg. lemaiiis in force. 

Tile normal price (d soft cheese with 20 per cent, of fat ccuilent remains 
unchanged at RAI ])er 50 kg. 

Eggs. -- The prices eggs were revised as from Juik* 11. i‘')39 in the old 
territory of tlie Reich. There are three ])rincipal categories of ])iices: ((t) fixed 
selling prices per kg. on the farm for ungraded eggs, .sold by farmers to whole sale 
merchants and other distributors; (b) fixed buying prices per egg of guided eggs, 
for purchase by wholesale distributors, f.o.r., tax paid, packing and marking 
included: (r) maximum retail jirices per egg of graded eggs. The jirices of 
categories (rr) and (b) were fixed by the chief o^ the h'armers of the Reich (Reichs- 
bauerufuhrer) (‘), those of category (r) by the Reich Commissar for the control 
ol jirices ( 3 . Se])arate prices to farmers were fixed for each of the 17 territories 
into which (Germany is divided for the purpo.se of the economic organization or 
egg ju'oduction and trade. Trading prices are uniform for all parts of the Reich 
within the 1937 frontiers. There are in each case twx) scales of ])rices, a summer 
scale and a winter scale. Summer for this purpose is taken: 

in the case of (a) as from January 23 to November 15, 
in the case of (b) as from January 2() to November 13, 
in the case of (c) as from February 1 to November 13, 
the winter in being each case the remainder of the year. 

Pn'c(’s to farmers. — The summer price varies from RM 1.48 (Hast Prussia) 
to RM 1.67 (Rhineland); in the environs of Berlin (Rurmark) it is RM 1.50. 
The corresponding winter prices are re.spectively RM 1.84, 2.00 and 1.83. 


(1) Published in the Vfrkundun^sblait dcs Keich$nahrstandci>, No. 40, June ic. 

(2) Publislied in the Reichsgeseizhati, No. 103, June 10, 
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Prices paid by wholesalers dishibutors. — Eggs are graded into two principal 
qualities: new-laid and fresh, indicated by 0 1 and G II respectively; in addition 
there are inferior quality, ex-grade eggs. Each quality is also graded by size: 
S (Sender klasse) comprises eggs weighing over 65 grammes, A eggs from 60 to 
65 gr., B from 55 to 60 gr., C from 50 to 55 gr. and D from 45 to 50 gr. Eggs 
weighing under 45 gr. and those of 45 gr. or over of inferior quality are classed 
as ex-grade. The following table of prices is in RM per 100 eggs. 


GRADE ACCORDING TO SIZE 


s 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Quality G I 


Qudlitv G 1 


Summer 

j Winter j 

Summer | 

1 _ 

Winter 


] 1 


M 50 

1 1 25 

15 ^5 


J 1 

00 

J j 00 

TO 75 

1^ 75 


JO 

50 

1 J 2 50 

10 25 

J2 25 


<) 

75 

1 75 

9 50 

1 1 -50 


0 

00 

1 11 00 1 

CS75 1 

10 75 


Retail prices. — The quality- and size grades are the same as in the case 
of purchase by wholesalers. Prices are as follows (in RPf per egg): 


()uality G I 

GRADE ACCORDING TO SIZE ^ 

Summer Wintei 


1 

I 


vS 

13 


15 


A 

i 12 

V. 

14 

V.. 

B 

12 


14 


C 

11 

V4 

13 

v, 

D 

• ••••■• TO 

'/a 

12 

■/. 


I 


Qu.iliU G II 


Summer 

Winter 


14 , 

V4 

14 V 

11 V4 

13 ^ 

1 J 

13 

10 V4 

1 

J2 \ 


The prices are different from those formerly in force as from November 16, 
1938, when there were two principal periods (spring and summer from April i 
to July 31 and winter from November 16 to January 31) and two transition 
periods (August i to November 15 and February i to March 31). For grade 
GIB the prices of which are published in the quarterly review of Prices by 
Countries and in the International Yearbook of Agricultural vStatistics, quotations 
during the different periods for purchase by wholesalers were: 

Spring and summer RM 8.50 per hundred 

Transition periods ,, 10.50 ,, ,, 

Winter ,, 12.50 „ 

The proportionate differences between this grade and the others were the 
same as under the new regulations; retail prices were, as now, RPf i '/a per egg 
higher than those given above. 
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The prices of imported eggs are not altered by the new regulations. The 
system of grading by size is the same as for home-produced eggs, but there is 
no distinction on the basis of freshness. Prices are fixed for periods different 
from those adopted for home-produced eggs, as is shown in the following table, 
which gives the prices to be paid by wholesale distributors, in RM per hundred. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Prices from March 23 
to July 31 


Prices from August i 
to March 21 


S 

A 

B 

C 

1 ) 

Bull^arian and Polish 


() 00 

1 1 00 

s 50 

10 50 

S oO 

10 OO 

7 ^3 

0 ^5 

0 50 

s 50 

7 50 

0 50 


The spring-summer period from March 23 to July 31 has as its counterpart, in 
retail trading, a period from April i to July 31, the remiinder of the year being, 
in either case, the transition period. Maximum retail prices arc in each case RPf 
I 7.. por egg higher than those given above. 

Finally there are the prices of preserved or rcjn^craied eggs. These eggs, 
which are only sold during tlie transition period, cost in each grade RM 1 less per 
hundred wholesale and RPf i less per egg retail than imported eggs during this 
period. 

In the Ostmark prices to be paid to farmers and purchase prices to be 
])aid by wholesalers distributors are drawn up on the same scale as in the old 
territory of the Reich. There is, however, in the system of grading for sale to 
wholesale distributors, a further category of ungraded but not inferior eggs, as 
are those of the ex-grade (juality. Prices to be })aid by wholesale distributors 
for eggs of category (t I B were RM 8.70 per hundred from March 23 to June 
17, 1939 and RM 10.70 as from June 18. 

In Sudctenlmui there is no difference to note from either the system or the 
l)rices in force in the old Reich, exce])t that here, as in the Ostmark. there exists 
the category of ungraded eggs. 


J.P.v.A. 
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PRICES 


PRICES BY PRODUCTS (*) 

All (juolations aie spot, on Fridays, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the Friday (|uotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly. 







Average 


Ftb. 

Feb 














Commercial 

DESCRllJllON 

0 

2 

?6 

19 

Jan 

Fob j Feb. 

Season (*) 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

193 '/ ' 









1 

1938-39 

1937-38 

Wheat 









Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. per hi 






1 

1 



(pengo per quintal) 

20 65 

20.65 

20.55 

20.55 

20.55 

20.61 20.88 

20.42 

21.44 

Braila: Home-grown, good quul. (lei p. ql.) 

480 

480 

n. 450 

450 

* 460 

440 ♦ 536 

411 

520 

Winnipeg: No i Manitoba (cents p 60 lb.) 

82*/« 

80’'„ 

82 

83 V. 

82% 

60 V* 144% 

62 

131% 

Chicago:No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

102 

100 v. 

102 

104 V, 

103 V. 

R. 71 ’/*l 102 

70 V. 

96 Vb 

Minneapolis (cents ptr 60 lb.): 









No. I Northern 

101 

98 Vo 

100’/* 

103 ‘V 

I02Vh 

75 V. 110 

74 Vb 

104 Vb 

No. 2 Amber Durum 

89% 

86’/. 

87% 

90’/, 

h 89’/* 

68’/* 99 V 8 

68% 

93 V. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 









cents per Go lb ) 

122 ‘V 

119 V. 

121 V. 

123 Vg 

123 V. 

82% 118 

84% 

112’/, 

Buenos Aires (<j): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 









hi. (paper pesos per quintal) . . 

7.20 

7.45 

7.65 

7.95 

8,00 

7.00 12 10 

^.89 

12.20 

Karachi: White Karachi, 2% barley, i ’/» % 









impurities (rupees per 656 lb.) . . 

29- 6- 0 

29- 8- 0 

29-10- 0 

29- 8- 0 

30-14- O 24- 5- O 27- 5- O 

22-12-8 

26-15-9 

Antwerpen (francs per quintal): 









Home-grown 

150.00 

149.00 

147.00 

148 00 

147.75 

120 75 136.0() 

123 75 

135.05 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic; c.i.f., arrived) 

145.00 

141.00 

144.00 

146 00 

149.75 

93.10 195.75 

9625 

171.20 

Bahia (c. 1. f., arrived) 

142.00 

137.50 

138.00 

139 00 

141.25 

75.75 149.00 

79.00 

142.10 

Dondon, Mark Lane: English (sh. per 









<504 lb.; at farm) 

3I'6 

31/6 

31/6 

31/6 

31/6 

18/7’/, 36/1 V. 

20/7 V. 

37/7% 

London, Baltic (t.o b , parcels; sh. per 









480 lb.): 









No. I Northern Manitoba (St. John) . 

35 '9 

35/- 

35/9 

•)36/l% 

36/0 

_ — 

— 

— 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

29/6 

1 29/- 

1 ’)29/10V, 

1 ’)30/3 

30/ IV. 

— — 

— 

— 

Argentine 

n. q. 

25/6 

«) 26/- 

«)27/- 

* 26/11 

_ _ 

— 

— 

A' stralian 

26/- 

26/- 

26/- 

1 26/3 

26/2 ’V 

— “ 

_ 


Rye. 









Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p quintal) . 

1612 

16.12 

15.82 

15.82 

15.82 

13 91 18.61 

14.34 

1857 

Winnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p 56 lb ) . 

7 P's 

70% 

75 

76’/* 

*) 74 V. 

41 82’'* 

40% 

727. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p sG lb ) 

65 V. 

64 

68 V. 

69 ’V 

’«) 68’/* 

44 V. 75 

44 

[ 67 7. 

Antwerpen (francs per quintal): 








i 

Home-grown 

130.00 

134.00 

131.00 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 126.75 

n. q. 

124 85 

Danubian (c.i.f., .arrived) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

83.50 125.60 

81.80 

123.30 

Soviet (c.i.L, arrived) 

127.50 

128.00 

126.50 

1 125.00 

129.35 

62.10 118 95 

61.15 

112.50 

Plata (c.i.f., arrived) 

126.00 

125.00 

124.00 

123.00 

127.25 

82 75 126.25 

80.80 

124.55 

Barley. 








1 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) 

415 

430 

425 

n. 420 

• 420 

380 n. 376 

338 

1 365 

WinnipegiNo. 4 West, (cents p 48 lb.) (*) 



48 V. 

1 49% 

48 Vk 

35%' 62 V, 

34% 

56% 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) | 

43% 

’43 '/i 

44 

45 

44% 

38 V* 56% 

40 Vb 

I 51 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (cents p. 481b.) 

48 

48 

49 

49 

”) 48% 

42 , 61% 

40’/, 

53% 

Antwerpen: (c.i.f., arrived; frs. per ql): 






1 



Danubian 

130.00 

126.00 

128.00 

129.00 

132.25 

73.75, 109.00 

75.45 

106.10 

No. 2 Federal (V 1 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

72.25 i 106.60 

• 71.40 

100.80 

Plata, 64/65 kg. per hi . .... 

127.00 

128.50 

129.00 

1 130.00 

135.25 

69.35 109.25 

74.20 

106 80 

Loudon, Mark Lane- English malting (sh. 









per 448 lb.; at farm) . 

72/6 

72/6 

72/6 

72/6 

73/9 

35/- , 52/2% 

* 36/1 

* 53/- 

London, Baltic (f.o.b. St John, parcels; 


1 




1 



sh. per 400 lb.) ... 









No. I Canadian Feed 1 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

_ I _ 

_ 

— 

No. 3 Canadian 6-row. . . 

26/3 

25/3 

“) 25/10 

%26/lV. 

26,0 V. 

_ — 


-- 

La Plata 1 

16/6 

1 

'VI8/3 

1 %l8/3 

1 


“ 


— - 


• Indicates that the ])rocluct was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. ■■ nominal- 
— (rt) Thursday prices. 

(*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them are 
given on p. 1060 of the Nov. 1939 Crop Report for the United Kingdom, on p. 1163 of the Dec. 1939 issue for Italy and on p. 14 * 
of the present issue lor Germany; further notes will be published in future Crop Reports. — (*) August-July. \*) As from Sept- 
aa, 1939: No. 2 Feeding barley. — (<) As from Sept. 25, 1938: No. 3 Federal. -- (») Dec. 29: 92 ‘'«; average Dec.: 88. — (*) Ship- 
ping Halifax. — (’’) Shipping Feb. 1-15. — (®) Shipping Feb., 64 lb. per bushel. — (») Dec. 29: 78V,; average Dec.: 72. 

(”) Dec. 29; 71 Vi; average Dec.: 65. — - (“) Dec. 29: 47 V*; average Dec.; 46. — (“) Shipping Feb. 
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Description 


Oats. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) I 
Chicago; No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 1 
Buenos Aires (fl). No. 2 White, 40 kg- 
per hi. (paper pesos p. quintal) . . ' 
I^ondon, Mark I<ane; English white (sh. 

per 336 lb.; at farm) | 

hondon, Baltic (f. o. b. St John, parcels; 
sh. per 320 lb.); 

No I Canadian feeding . . . i 

No. 2 Canadian Western . . 

Milano (b) (lire per quintal): 

Home-grown 

Foreign 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p quintal). . 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenbs Aires (a)' Yellow Plata (paper 

pesos per quintal) 

Antwerpen (c i. f , arrived; francs p. ql.); 

Bessarabian 

Yellow Plata ^ 

Cinquantino (Argentine" Cuarentino ") 
lyondon, Baltic (fob, parcels; sh per , 

480 lb ): I 

No 2 Yellow .'\merioan (B.iltiiuore) . i 

Yellow Plata 

No 2 White Hat African 


Rice (milled). 

Rangoon (delivery current month, rupees 1 
per 7SOO lb ): 

No 2 Europe (Burma) 

Kanoungtoe, small mills specials . . 

Big mills specials 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . | 

No 2 Japan. 40 % brokens 

London {a) )shipping current or following 1 
month: sh. p. cwt.): } 

No. 2 Burma ff.o.b. Rangoon) (*) . . I 

No. I Saigon (f.o.b. Saigon) i 

Siam vSuper (f.o.b. Bangkok) (*) • ■ ■ j 
Tokyo- " Tyuraai ”, brown japanese, aver- 
age quality (yens per koku) .... 


Linseed. 

Huenos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 1 
impurities (paper pesos p. quintal) . . 
liombay: Bold (rupees per Cwt.) ... I 
Antwerpen: Plata (c. 1 . f., arrived; frs. j 

per quintal) 

hondon (c.i.f., shipping enrrent or fol- 
lowing month; £ per long ton); 

Ea Plata 

Bombay 

I>uluth: No. 1 Northern (futures; cents 

, . per 56 lb.) (*) 

linneapoHs: No.i Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.). 


Feb. 

0 

1940 

Feb. 

2 

1940 

Jan. 

26 

1940 

Jan. 

19 

1940 

Average 

Jan. 

1940 

Feb. 

1939 

Feb 

1938 

Commercial 

Season *) 








1938-39 1937*38 

42*8 

43*/, 

43 V, 

42 V, 

*) 42*/, 

28 V, 

57 

29 1 

50Vi 

44 

42*/, 

42 Vi 

43 V, 

43*/* 


33 V', 

30 V, 

32*/, 

5.10 

5.10 

5.30 

5.25 

5.26 

4.37 

687 

4.81 

6.32 

•) 45/- 

‘)45/- 

»)45/- 

‘) 45/- 

- 

19/3 

26'9 

19/3*/, 

1 

26/6*/, 

n. q. 

•) 16/6 

’)2l/6 

n.q. 

* 22/4*/, 



1 

- 1 

_ 

24/1 V. 

23/7*/, 

V24/6 

’)24/IV. 

24/3*/* 



-■ 1 

— 

147.50 

147.50 

147.50 

147.50 

147.50 

97.75 

100.75 

98.00 ' 

100.05 

n. q. 

n.,. 

n. q. 

n.„. 

n. q. 

95.50 

96.50 

95.90 

! 

97.15 

n. 345 

n. 345 

n. 345 

n. 345 

341 

394 

295 

1 

362 * 

313 

58 

56 V. 

58*/, 

59*/, 

58*/* 

48 V, 

57-/J 

51*/, 

83 

5.45 

5.10 ' 5.60 

5.90 

6.21 

6.60 


6.89 

7.79 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

81.75 

n. q. ! 

87.90 

n. q. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.50 

123.50 

125.25 

82.00 

1 10 . 95 ' 

90.20| 

10 1.00 

131.00 

134.00 

134.00 

135.00 

13635 

106.25 

116.50 

118.05’ 

109.05 

29,10*', 

29/7 V, 

V 30/1 */, 

' V 30/6 

• 30/6 V* 



i 

__ 

18/ 9 

18/3 

■)19/7*/, 

V 20'9 

21/8*/* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 20'9 

1 



1 

— 





1 

1 


- 1 

1939 

1938 

290-0 

285-0 

285-0 

1 290-0 

288-12 

1 

211-14 

233- 0 

i 

255- 2 ' 

255-12 

264-0 

257-8 

252-8 

262-0 

26 O-I 4 I 

195-10 

205- 8 

231- 9 

219-12 

250-0 

247-8 

242-8 

1 250-0 

250-10| 

193- 8 

193-12 

226-14 

207- 0 




! 


9.17 

9.59 

9.26' 

10.66 




1 

! 

8.80j 

9.25| 

* 8.54 

1 

10.11 

») 14/6 

») 14/- 

8-4*', 1 8'4*/, 

*“) 8/4 



__ 


__ 

9/1 ‘/, 

9/1 Vi 

9'4*/, 

9/3 

’*) 9/1 Vi 

j _ 

— 


— 

9M 

9'- 

9,7*/, 

10/3 

*V 9/6 Vi 

1 „ 

' “ 

— * 

— 



1 


**) ... 

1 35 17 

33.23 

37.27 

1 

34.26 

16.35 

16.40 

16.70 

17.10 

16.95 

13.34 

15.71 

15.12 

14.31 

9-8-0 

9-7-6 

10-4-0 

10-14-0 

1 1-2-0 

7-2-1 

7-12-1 

7-l2-7| 

7-4-10 

n. 228.00 

n. 228.00 

n. 235.00 

n. 238.00 

n. 246.00 

147.75 

179.85 

182.50 

166.20 

*‘)15-5.0 

>') 15-8-9 

1 *‘)I5.10-0 

**)15-16-3 

*‘15-17-10 

10-17-2 

12-10-71 

•12- 2-3 II-IO-II 

20-10-0 

20-15-0 

1 21-5-0 

22-7-6 

22- 3- 9 

13- 2-2 

14-11-10 

•14-10-3 13- 3- 9 

201 '/» 

194*/, 

i 204*/, 

207 

206*/, 

176*/* 

204*/, 

172 *,'* 

183 Vi 

215 

207 V, 

1 216 

219 

**)217 

184 V, 

212 

180 j 

190 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. « not quoted. — 
«= nominal. — (a) Thursday prices. — {b) Saturday prices. 

, (*) Oats; August- July; maize; Miy-April. — (•) London Standard. — (•) Quotations refer to May futures from January to 

V, to July futures in June and July, to September futures in August and September, and to December futures durinc the 
filler mouths. — (*) Dec. 29: 41 V,; average Dec.: 38 •/,. — (*) Seed oats. — (•) Shipping Vancouver. — (^) Shipping Feb. — 
Shipping St. John. — (») C.i.f. price. (»«) Jan. ii: 8/4 ‘/i; Jan. 4; 8/3. — (“) Jan. ii: 8/ro V,, Jan. 4: 9/1 — 

' > Jan. ii: 9/6; Jan. 4: 8/10 Vi- •— (“) Nov. 10 1939 to Jan. 12 1940: 43.30. — {“) New crop. — ( ) Dec. 29. 217 It 
rage Dec.: 204 


« _ A 
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Descwption 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres per ardeb): 

Upper Egyptian 

Sakellandts 

London: Egyptian (c.i.f., shipping cur- 
rent or following month; £ per long 
ton) 


Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 
New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f.g. (futures) (*) 

Broach, t.g (spot) 

Oomra, fine (spot) . . 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar): 

Sakellaridis, f.g.f 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

Ashmuni, f.g f 

l^verpool (pence fier lb.). 

Middling, super good 

Middling 

SAo Paulo, g.f 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (•) 

C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (•) . 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

Upper Egyptian, f.g f 


Butter. 

Kdbenhavn (a): Danish, for export (crs 

per quintal) 

Eeeuwarden, Commission for butter quot- 
ations (a); Dutch, for export (cents 

per kg ) (*) 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian (frs. p. kg.) 
New York {by 92 score, creamery (cents 
per lb.) 


Cheese. 

Roma: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire 
per quintal) 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 +, National Mark, fac- 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

Gouda: Gouda 45 -f, National Mark, farm 
made, ist quality (florins p. 50 kg.) 


Eggs. 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian, average 

quality (frs. per 100) 

Denmark (c): Danish for export (crs. per 

quintal) 

Apeldoorn (if): Dutch, average quality 

57/58 gr. each (fl. per 100) 

Barneveld (a): Dutch, average quality 
57/58 gr each (fl. per 100) .... 


Feb 

Q 

1940 

Feb. 

2 

1940 

Jaa. 

26 

1940 

Jan. 

19 

1940 

1 Average 

Jan. 

1940 

Feb. 

1939 

Feb. 

1938 

Commercial 
Season (^) 








1938-39 1937-38 



67.8 

67.7 

i 

68 . 6 ] 62.5 

57.3 

57.7 55.3 


64.2 

66.3 

66.2 

67.0 58.8 

52.8 

54.3 50.7 

^)1 13-9 

•') 7-15-0 

n. 8-1-3 i 7-15-0 

i 

8-0-0 6-10-7 

6-4-4 

6-3-5 6 - 1-6 

' n. 10.72 

n. 10.40 

n. 10.42 

n. 10.82 

1 

1 

n. 10.78 8 60 

1 

1 

9.07 

1 

8.75 8.87 

n. 11.12 

n. 10.87 

n. 10.91 

n. 11.24 

n. 11,161 8 97 

891 

9.00, 8.75 

273-0 

274-B 

272-0 

290-0 

299-8 150-8 

176-10 

156-2 

1 166-11 

265-0 

265-0 

278-0 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

1 * 156-6 

1* 162-9 

238-0 

239-0 

248-0 

263-0 

269-4 

I4I-8 

160-12 

* 148-12 • 148-13 


20.35 

20.65 

21.05 

21.31 

12.22 

14 30 

I 237 I 14.19 


17.87 

18.17 

18.62 

18.56 

11.81 

13.30 

1 12.34 12.81 


17.37 

17.87 

18.32 

18.29 

' 10.02 

10 86 

1 10.16 10.62 

n. 8 90 

n 889 

n. 8.90 

n. 9 35 

n. 9 43 

5.83 

588 

5.88 

5.79 

8.30 

8.29 

8.30 

8.75 

i 8.83 

5.13 

5.0^ 

5.17 

4.97 

n. 8.60 

n. 8.49 

n. 8.55 

n. 8 95 

n. 9.02 

5.13 

5 3? 

5.14 

' 5.16 

n. 7.38 

n. 7.40 

n. 7.47 

n. 7.87 

n. 7.91 

n. 3.86 

n 4 17iV 392 

n. 4.04 

n. 7.40 1 

n. 7.51 

n. 7.58 

n. 7 98 

n. 8.06 

4 04 

4.44 

* 4.11 

4.29 

10,63 

10.81 

10.59 

10.77 

10.86 

7.09 

762 

7.22 

7.42 

10.20 

10.31 

1010 

1041 

10 44 

5 92 

6.30 

6.00 

6.31 








1939 


28600 1 

286,00 

1 

286.00 

286.00 

285.50 

265 00 

22400 

I 

239.00 

230 49 

81 

1 

82 ' 

82 

82 

8P/4 

85 V 4 

81 

77V. 

80 V. 

25.10 

25 00 

24.80 

22.65 

24.55 

25 30 

26.25 

20.70 

23.30 



33 

32 

») 32 

26 V. 

31 

26 V. 

28 

1,167.50 

1,167.50 

1,167.50 

1,167.50 

1,167.50 

1 . 100.00 

1,025.00 

1,110.25 

1,058.30 

' 24.00 j 

19.75 1 

1 

21.25 

22.00 

22 75 

19 94 

22.19' 

19.35 

21.33 

3150 

1 

31.75 

1 

32.00 

32.00 

31.75 

26.25 

1 

26.2? 

26.52 

25.72 

1 

‘ 78.00 ' 

69.00 

63.00 ^ 

57.00 

61.00 

44.50 

55.25 

56.00 

58.80 

' 126.00 

126.00 1 

126,00 

116.00 

122.00 

88.50 

114.00 

112.53 

116.70 


... 1 




3.25 

3.25 

3.85 

3.85 

1 

... 1 

1 



3 35 

3.42 

3.94 

3.90 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. not qHoted. — n. - 
nomtnal. — (a) Thursday prices. — (t) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks commencing on Thursdays. — [d] Prices 
oa following Mondays. 

(*) Cottonseed: Sept August; cotton: August- July. — (•) Quotations refer to April-May futures during the period Septem- 
ber-May following, and to July- August futures during the other months. — (*) As from May 15, 1939: "fair staple". — (♦) Por 
home prices these quotations must be increased by a consumption ^gx which, as from Oct. 19, 1939, amounts to 80 cents par kg- 
— (*) Shipping March- April. — (*) Jan. 12: 31 V#. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL ( ) 


DfSCRIPllON 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

1 

1 , DLSCHiniON 

I m 

Jan 

Jan 

X 940 

1939 

1938 

ll 

i94( 

1939 

1938 

Wheat. 




1 

Rice. 




Winnipeg No 1 Manitoba 

814 

6 69 

1680 

i Rangoon No 2 Burma 

7 83 

661 

7 86 

Lhicago No 2 Hard Winter 

1164 

n 810 

1143 

1 Saigon No I Round white 


1 691 

928 

Buenos ^ires No 2 Hard 

647 

6 67 

1246 

j Loiuloi No -» Burnn 




Karachi White Karachi 

9 57 

8 95 

1131 

(fob Ringooii/ 

9 95 

- 


\ntwerpen 

15 54 

961 


Cotton. 




No 1 Minitoba (Atlantic) 

2045 




B ihi 1 

14 66 

802 

1650 

1 New Orleans Middling 

72 75 

58 78 

58 58 

J oiidon (f 0 b ) 




Bombay (futures) 




No I Manitoba (Pacilic) 

8 40 

_ 

— 

Mg Broach, fg 

77 67 

47 11 

56 25 

Argentine 

\ustralian 

7 50 

7 30 

- 

- 

Alexandria 

Sakellaridls, f g f 

11803 

79 93 

10023 

Rye. 




Pork. 




Minneapolis No 2 r\e 

8 30 

5 50 

9 04 

Denmark (cUaJ weight) 

118 40 

108 44 

117 45 

\iitweipeu 




Rctterdam fine weight) 


7059 

10230 

Dannbi in 

n <] 

8 98 

1341 



J 


I i J’l It i 

13 20 

9 00 

13 44 

Bacon . 




Barley. 




London ^ 








1 nglish N I lean suable 


13715 

147 56 

Vtinmpeg No 4 Mesteru | 

5 98 

4 90 

8 56 

Danish No i suable 


137 15 

145 31 

Minneapohs No 2 1 ceding 

6 85 j 

596 1 

8 54 





\ntwerpen Danubian 

bondon (fob) 

13 72 

1 

8 18 

1168 

Butter. 

1 



No I Canadian ftcding 

n q 

~ 

_ 

Kobcuhavn Dani'-h 

1 

16902 

161 87 

160 47 





Leeuwarden Dutch I 

132 93 ' 

139 70 

13639 

Oats. 

I 



London 

1 








Damsh 1 


198 69 

19889 

Winnipeg No 2 White 

7 40 

5 90 

1124 

New Zealand salted 


17196 

165 63 

Lhicago No 2 White 

912 

6 88 

7 25 





Buenos ^ires No 2 White 

4 25 

4 34 

683 1 

Cheese. 




1 ondon (fob) 

No 1 Ltinaduin feeding 

9 35 



Alkmaar Edam 40 4- 1 

73 98 

66 53 

72 46 




! 

London New Zealand 


97 41 

10164 

Maize. 




Eggs (per 100). 

1 

1 



hicago No 3 Yellow 

7 05 

622 

7 14 1 





Buenos Aires Yellow Plata 

5 02 

7 05 

10 12 1 

Denmark Damsh (per (jl 1 

72 22 

72 47 1 

89 59 

ntwerpen Yellow Plata 

13 00 

932 1 

1171 

1 London 




verpool and i:.ondon(f 0 b ) 



1 

1 Enghsh 


1144 , 

II 47 

Yellow Plata 

604 j 

- 

1 

Da^sb 

Dutch 1 


744 

871 

8 70 

9 73 


ir npq^ ^ Extracts from tables published Ju the January, April, July and October issues for metliod of conversion into gold 
^ per quintal, see those issues, for detailed specification of qualities and conditions, see ' Prices bj products ” 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Dfslription 

Jan. 

1940 

Dec 

1939 

Nov. 

1939 

Oct. 

1939 

Sept. 

1939 

August 

1939 

Jan 

1939 

Jan 

1938 

Year 

1938-39 

{*) 

1937-38 

(*) 

Germany 


1 









(Statistiscbes Reichsamt; products sold 


1 









by farmers) 


1 









Average for corresponding months 


1 









i 9 oq-io/x 9 i 3 -i 4 “ roo. 











Cereals 

112 

113 

112 

109 

108 

no 

112 

112 

III 

no 

Edible potatoes. ... 

no 

III 

108 

108 

110 

134 

no 

108 

116 

114 

Plant products 

112 

113 

111 

109 

108 

116 

112 

112 

112 

III 

Meat animals. . . 

98 

97 

96 

95 

95 

97 

96 

94 

97 

95 

Uvestock products (butter and eggs). . 

109 

108 

106 

105 

109 

114 

109 

104 

111 

109 

Livestock and livestock products 

101 

100 

99 

98 

99 

102 

100 

97 

101 

99 

Total agricultural products . . . 

104 

104 

103 

102 

102 

106 

103 

101 

104 

102 

I 

Germany 











(Statlstlscbes Reichs.amt, 









— 


wholesale products) 

1 



1 





1938 

1937 

1913 « 100 

1 

1 



1 





— 

— 

Foodstuffs of plant origin . . 

108,2 

107.6 

107 5 

107.5 ' 

107.6 

108.8 

107.8 

1157 

105.9 

1046 

Fertilizers 

54.5 

53 5 

52.9 

52.9 

53.7 

53.1 

56.5 

56.8 

55.3 

i 57.0 

Consumption goods (‘) . . .... 

137.5 

137.0 

136.7 

136.3 1 

1 

136 2 

136.1 

1350 

135 5 

135.4 

133 3 

Wholesale products in general. . 

108.2 

107.6 

107.4 

107.1 1 

1 

1 

106.9 

107.1 

106 5 

105.6 

105.7 

105 9 

England and Wales (') 




1 

! 






(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 

1 

1 










Average 1927-1929 10 a. 

1 










A: Uncob RECTEO 











FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals and farm crops 

... 

101 

95 

91 

89 

78 

79 

91 

86 V, 

98 V« 

livestock and livestock products . 


115 

107 

96 

92 

87 

99 

101 

88 

86 

Total agricultural products . . 


112 

105 

96 

92 

85 

95 

99 

90 

90 V. 

Wholesale prcMuds in general (•) , . 

1061 

103,6 

100.4 

94 8 

90.1 

84.1 

83.3 

92.3 

86.9 

93.1 

B: Corrected 

j 










FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

1 










Cereals and farm crops 

1 

102 

95 

90 

88 

77 

80 

91 



Uvestock and livestock products . . . 

i 

103 

98 

92 

94 

93 

90 

93 



Total agricultural products 


103 

97 

91 

93 

91 

1 89 

93 


"" 


(M Household goods of all kinds, and clothing. — (*) Index-nambers taking account of payments under the Wheat Act, 
the Cattle Subsidy Act, and Government payments for milk. — (•) Index-numbers by the Bowd of Tfodt, reduced to 
19 » 7 *I 9 * 9 “Ioo. ~ (*) Agricultural year: July i-June 3 o. 
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Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

' .Tan 

Jan. 

Year 

D'escription 





















1040 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1 1939 

i93f< 

1 1938 

1937 

Argentina 











(Banco Central dc la Rcpublica Argentina) 








1 



1926 =» 100 . 











Cereals and linseed 

79.9 

85.0 

80.7 

80.3 

83.9 

73.7 

77.4 

113.8 

t 90.6 

101.3 

Meat 

103.7 

1 05.1 

108.9 

103.9 

92.9 

93.7 

1 84.5 

99.6 

' 94.8 

93.6 

Hides and skins 

II 1.3 

112.3 

103.6 

106.8 

106.3 

76.8 

, 86 6 

85.5 

81.9 

118.6 

Wool 

141.9 

131.8 

131.9 

135.1 

134.5 

94.2 

86.8 

109.3 

92.5 

143,7 

Dairy products 

75.7 

82.0 

87.3 

92.2 

88.2 

84.0 

1 74.0 

90.7 

83.9 

93.7 

Forest products 

116.6 

116.6 

109.5 

109.5 

102.3 

101.3 

101.6 

98.3 

100.0 

98.6 

Total agricultural products . . 

91.0 

93.8 

90,9 

90.7 

91.6 

79.1 

80.4 

108.1 

90.6 

105.1 

Non agricultural commodtHes . . . 

1 34.1 

129.1 

129.1 

126.2 

119.3 

109.1 

109.2 

1134 

109.4 

114.4 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

124.9 

121.7 

121.0 

118.7 

113.5 

102.8 

103.1 

1124 

105.5 

112.6 

Australia (Commonwealth) 











(Commonwealth Bureau of Census 







' 




and Statistics) 









1938-39 

1937-38 

1928-29 =» 100 . 









(M 

(*) 

A{;ricultuTal field products 

75.3 

78.8 


83.8 

78.2 

74.8 

78 4 

89 5 

80.3 

84.8 

Pastoral products 

77.8 

77.4 


76.6 

72.8 

64.1 

65 8 

71.0 

71.4 

79.0 

Farnivard and dairy products ... 

85.6 

85.6 


85.6 

85.2 

87.2 

87 7 

80 6 

89.3 

82.9 

lotal agricultural products . . 

78.4 

79 4 


80.7 

77.0 

72.0 

74 2 

790 

77.8 

81.7 

Belgium 






i| 




(Belgischc Bocrenbond — 






j 






Boerenbond beige) 









1438 


Average of corresponding months 









1937 

1909 - 191 ^ *= 100 . 











Field products 


647 

608 

1 

597 

1 

i 535 

436 

504 

595 

541 

577 

Livestock products 


635 

634 

634 

609 

623 

687 

691 

689 

617 

Total agricultural products . ... 


639 

626 

622 

! 586 

564 

629 

661 

643 

604 

Rent 


650 

650 

650 

650 ' 

650 

650 

650 

650 

647 

Agricultural wages ... 


960 

950 

940 

935 , 

930 

900 

870 

887 

851 

T'ertilizers 

1 

512 

513 

495 

466 

466 

471 

464 

471 

443 

Tu'dingstuffs . ... 


706 

637 

696 

637 

470 

585 

696 

631 

610 

Total production expenses (including 



1 








those not specified) 

1 

805 

i 788 

1 

794 

1 1 

779 

746 

759 

764 

757 

736 

Bohemia 



1 

j j 


1 

1 



1 

[ 


(Institute for Farm Accounting 
and Agricultural Economics) 

1 


1 


' 






1913-14 =» 100 

1 










A: SUGARBEET REGION 

1 

j 










*’!mt products 






649 

619 

594 

584 

576 

livestock products 

1 ••• 





718 

562 

522 

531 

550 

Total agricultural products 



... 



677 

595 

564 

562 

565 

Total production expenses 





j 

877 

818 

790 

1 

801 

783 

B: Non-sugarbeet region 

11 jit products 




i 

... 


706 

677 

1 

1 

653 

656 

623 

Atock products 






704 

553 

510 , 

504 

539 

Total agricultural products 




1 


705 

b03 

567 

565 

572 

total production expenses 

... 





895 

833 

798 

li 

811 

796 


' ' July i-June 30. 
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Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

Jan. 

Jan 

1 Year 

Description 

1940 

1939 

1939 

*939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1938 

1937 

Canada 

1 










(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 











1026 *= 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) 







54.7 

88.8 

69.0 

68.3 

Uvcftock and livestock products . , . 







81.7 

82.2 

81.3 

85.0 

Total Canadian farm products . . . 






58.4 

64.8 

86.3 

73.6 

87.1 

Fertilizers 

Consumers’ goods (other than foodstuffs, 







82.8 

75.2 

78.9 

74.5 

beverages and tobacco) 







76.2 

78.0 

77.2 

78.4 

Wholesale products in general. . . 


81.7 

80.3 



72.4 

73.2 

83.8 

78.6 

84.6 

Chili 











(DirecciOn General de Estadistica) 











1913 100 











Cereals 




446.2 

435.3 

433.0 

445.9 

517.3 

551.0 

572.3 

Other plant products 




431.0 

405.9 

410.0 

340 4 

367.5 

375.4 

375.3 

Meat animals 




423.3 

424.2 

398.1 

320.5 

374.3 

380.3 

381.2 

Meat 




386.9 

289.0 

280,6 

285.1 

331.9 

324.7 

3162 

Total agricultural products 




430.5 

405.1 

403.1 

365 1 

410.2 

424.3 

430.0 

Domestic industncU products .... 




443.4 

424.8 

424.6 

429 0 

464.5 

472.5 

489.4 

Wholesale products in general. . , . 




523.3 

497.1 

4899 

475.1 

505.9 

510.7 

522.6 

United States 





1 






(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913 14 =» 100 . 











A: Uncorrected 











FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals 

90 

87 

79 

77 

83 

64 

66 

91 

74 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

85 

82 

75 

74 

76 

71 

71 

66 

70 

95 

Fruits 

66 

65 

66 

73 

73 

70 

76 

70 

73 

122 

Meat animals 

103 

101 

107 

112 

117 

101 

112 

no 

114 

132 

Dairy products. 

119 

118 

117 

112 

107 

100 

109 

128 

109 

124 

Chicken.? and eggs 

91 

97 

117 

108 

102 

90 

97 

113 

108 

111 

Miscellaneous . 

113 

104 

98 

94 

98 

100 

109 

114 

95 

130 

Total agricultural products 

99 

96 

97 

97 

98 

88 

94 

102 

95 

121 

Commodities bought for use in living 











and production 

Prices, interest and taxes paid by 
farmers 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

119 

120 

126 

123 

130 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

125 

126 

131 

129 

135 

Agricultural wages (^) . . . 

119 

- 

~ 

126 


- 

117 

118 

116 

120 

B; Corrected 











FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals 

91 

89 

82 

80 

85 

64 

67 

91 

— 


Cotton and cottonseed 

88 

86 

77 

75 

73 

68 

73 

68 

_ 


Fruits 

>2 

73 

75 

75 

75 

71 

83 

78 


— 

Truck crops (market garden crojis) . . , 

117 

96 

130 

128 

114 

lOl 

96 

105 


— 

Meat animals 

106 

107 

112 

113 

116 

99 

116 

115 


— 

Dairy products 

114 

112 

113 

111 

108 

104 

105 

123 

— 

— 

Chickens and eggs 

80 

76 

92 

96 

101 

99 

86 

lot 



Miscellaneous 

114 

104 

95 

94 

99 

93 

109 

114 


— 

Total agricultural products 

100 

97 

97 

96 

98 

86 

95 

102 

- 


Agricultural wages . 

124 


- 

122 

- 

- 

122 

123 

- 

- 


(*) 19x0*1914 -• zoo. 
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Description 

Jan 

19+0 

Dec 

1939 

Nov 

1939 

Oct 

1939 

Sept 

1939 

August 

1939 

Jan 

1939 

Jin 1 
1938 

Year 

1938 

1937 

United States 








1 

1 



(Bureau of Dabor) 











1926 « 100 











Grains 

73 5 

716 

641 

616 

651 

515 

56 3 

75 0 

60 6 

98.3 

Livestock and poultry 

67 2 

63 8 

661 

706 

763 

660 

78 0 

78 5 

790 

95.5 

Other farm products 

686 

684 

68 3 

661 

64 6 

601 

63 2 

66 1 

63 9 

77 2 

Total agricultural {products 

691 

676 

673 

671 

687 

610 

67 2 

719 

68 5 

864 

Agncultural implements 

93 4 

933 

933 

934 

93 5 

93 5 

93 4 


95 5 

940 

Fertilizer materials 

77 4 

745 

730 

70 6 

69 2 

672 

70 2 

72 1 

692 

712 

Mixefl fertilizers 

73 5 

73 7 

726 

726 

72 6 

72 9 

74 8 

73 4 

72 2 

73 2 

Cattle feed 

93 0 

917 

915 

829 


684 

79 9 

916 

76 9 

1105 

Non agricultural commodities 

815 

818 

81 6 

820 

81 3 

77 9 

78 9 

82 8 

80 6 

86.2 

Wholesale products in general 

79 4 

79 3 

79 2 

79 4 

79 1 

750 

76 9 

80 9 

78 6 

86.3 

Finland 







1 




(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1035 “ 100 











\jrncultunl products 






115 

118 

120 

117 

115 

1 orestry products 






169 

1 145 

160 1 

145 

165 

I ecdingstufls 






127 

1 1 

139 

129 

133 

1 ertllizers 






107 

1 107 

111 

109 

109 

Wholesale products in senerai 


i 


1 


117 

113 

119 

1 

114 

122 

Hungary 


i 





1 

1 



i 

(Central Royal Bureau of Statistics) 







1 

1 



1929 = 100 







1 

1 



Cereals 

889 1 

1 87 7 

868 

851 

85 0 

94 9 

85 2 

90 4 ' 

89 1 

869 

Total raw plant products (‘) 

88 8 

1 82 5 

79 9 

800 

796 

81 0 

765 

70 9 

76 9 

1 692 

Meat animals, meat and lard 

600 

65 7 

66 6 

67 9 

69 9 

67 4 

1 63 9 

72 7, 

68 4 

755 

Total livestock products (*) 

715 

1 6/7 

68 4 

66 8 , 

67 4 

660 

' 646 

680 

65 6 

68 5 

Total agruultural products 

83 4 

1 778 

76 3 

759 1 

75 8 

76 3 

1 728 1 

70 0 

73 4 

690 

Products 0 / agricultural industries 

96 6 

95 7 

95 0 

93 8 

92 7 

92 4 

95 4 

1074 

1030 

1062 

Industrial raw maierials and products 

96 5 

960 

95 3 

94 5 

93 4 , 

92 6 

92 2 

94 6 

93 3 

95 2 

Wholesale products in general 

91 7 

1 892 

88 2 

1 

87 5 

86*) I 

86 3 

851 

1 

86 6 1 

i 1 

868 

863 

Ireland 



i 

1 



1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 department of Industry and Commerce) 











Average 1911 1913 «■ 100 








1 



Agricultural products in general 



1342 

133 2 

1268 

1163 

109 6 

104 1 j 

III9 

104 


(M Ini'IllrlitliT fitiaviAnlfia<1 
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Desckiptiom 

Jan. 

1940 

Dec 

1939 

Nov. 

1939 

Oct. 

1939 

Sept, 

1939 

August 

1939 

Jan. 

1939 

Jan 

1938 

Year 

1938 

1937 

Lithuania 




1 


1 


1 



(lyietuvoB Bankas) 











1926-1929 *» TOO. 




1 







Cereals 

.. 

54 

50 


42 

42 

39 

! 43 

41 

46 

Cattle, fowls 


54 

53 

' 53 

52 

52 

52 

48 

51 

49 

X,eather, hides, wool . 

1 

74 

71 

1 57 

53 

I 53 

54 

56 

51 

60 

Meat, dairy products and eggs .... 

• • 

57 

53 

' 50 

46 

45 

51 

49 

47 

44 

Total agftcullural products 

1 

i ■“ 

56 

53 

50 

46 

46 

47 

47 

46 

47 

WhoUsale troduits tn leneral. . . . 

1 

1 

64 

60 

56 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

51 

Norway 









1 











1938 39 

1937*38 

(Kgl Selskap for Norgcs Vel) 









(•) 

V) 

Average 1909-1914 »» 100. 











— 

Cereals 

173 

170 

170 

1 170 

170 

162 

167 

175 

168 

173 

Potatoes 

212 

206 

202 

217 

184 

127 

150 

216 

174 

188 

Pork 

160 

159 

154 

154 

152 

131 

133 

119 

127 

117 

Other meat ... 

167 

173 

166 

168 

180 

163 

162 

186 

179 

187 

Dairy products 

193 

193 

192 

188 

179 

179 

179 

173 

176 

165 

Eggs 

107 

132 

165 

157 

140 

129 

114 

128 

124 

124 

Concentrated feedingstuifs 

174 

170 

167 

159 

151 

155 

155 

153 

158 

152 

Maize 

175 

172 1 

170 

168 1 

153 

153 

162 

155 

158 

149 

Fertilizers . . 

113 

1 

1 

112 1 

1 

112 

90 ' 

90 

89 

1 

93 

101 

98 

95 

New Zealand 


1 


i 


1 

1 ! 





(Census and Statistics Oflicc) 




1 

1 ' 





1938 

1937 

Average 1909-1913 — xoo 




1 




1 



Dairy products. . 



129.2 

126.2 

125.5 

125.3 

115.9 

117.3 

121.0 

109.2 

Meat 



166.4 

158.1 

156.3 

157.4 

175.0 

1 1824 

175.2 1 

165.1 

Wool 



107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

114.3 

114.3 

1321 

117.6 ' 

176.8 

Other pastoral products 



114.0 

107.9 

98.4 

89.0 

90.0 

1137 

94.7 1 

153.5 

All Pastoral and datrv products . . 



133.0 

129.0 

127.6 

128.9 

130.2 

139.1 

134.0 ' 

142.3 

Field products 



154.5 

154.5 

157.8 

152.4 

136.0 

136.4 

139.6 1 

136.5 

Total agricultural products I 


... 1 

133.5 

129.6 

1283 

129.5 

1303 

139.0 1 

1 

134.2 

142.2 

Netherlands 


1 

1 


1 





i 




1 







1938-39 1 

X937-38 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 


1 







(•) 

(•) 

Average 1924-2^ to 1928-29 « 100. 

1 










Plant products 

71 

70 

70 

68 

66 

64 

59 

60 

59 

63 

X,iveetock products 1 

73 

69 

70 

70 

64 

62 

61 

66 

1 03 1 

66 

Total agricultural Products 

72 

69 I 

70 

69 

65 

62 

61 

64 

62 

65 

Wholesale products in general (‘) . . 

86.2 

84.7 ' 

83.6 

80.8 

75.4 

70.5 

70.2 

75.2 

*) 73.7 , 

*) 71.9 

A gricultural wages 

75 

75 1 

75 

75 [ 

1 

75 

75 

74 

68 

74 

69 


(^) Ind« numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands; base ipae-xgao. — (*) Agricultural year: 
April i-March 31. — {») Agricultural year: July i-June 30. — (*) Calendar years 2939 and igaB^respcctively. 
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Jan. 

Dec 

Nov. 

Oct 

Sept. 

August 

Jan. 

Jan, 

' Year 

Description 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1938 

j 1937 

Sweden 







1 




(Sverlgcs Allmftnna Dautbrukssallskap) 
Average 1909-1913 » 100 . 







1 



1 

Cereals 


134 

133 

126 

113 

104 

103 

123 

114 

123 

Plant products {*) 


135 

134 

127 

116 

107 

1 104 

123 

115 

123 

Meat animals 


151 1 

152 

158 

163 

156 

141 

129 

133 

126 

Dairy products 


183 

171 

166 

158 

149 

1 162 

148 

142 

134 

Livestock a /id livestock pioducis . . 


174 

167 

164 

158 

150 

1 156 

144 

1 139 

132 

Total agricultural products . . 


161 

156 

152 

144 

136 

139 

137 

131 

129 

Peedlngstuffs 


165 

164 

162 

155 

148 

144 

140 

140 

139 

Fertilizers 


10 ? 1 

100 

100 

93 

93 

94 

97 

96 

94 

Building materials 


220 

220 

217 

215 

212 

ISO 

189 

182 

191 

Machinery and implements 


232 

228 

228 

208 

204 

204 

217 

218 

203 

Sundries ... .... 


151 

139 

135 

127 

121 

120 

129 

124 

127 

Total commoditie: purchased . . . 


168 

164 

163 

154 

149 

144 

148 

146 

145 

Wholeizle products in general, . . . 



162 

159 

151 

141 

134 

143 

137 

145 

Agricultural wages 

... 







204 

,*)20 

194 

Switzerland 

(Schwcizerischer Bauernverband) 

1014 « 100 . 











Slaughter cattle 1 

124 

132 

132 

129 

125 

122 ' 

109 

120 

117 1 

122 

Slaughter pigs .... 

141 

141 

143 

143 

128 

118 1 

127 

130 

125 

127 

Milk {base price) .... 

123 

123 1 

123 

117 

117 

117 ' 

121 

119 

120 ' 

118 

Total agricultural products . ... 

130 

132 

132 

128 

124 

121 ' 

119 

124 

126 

125 

Feedlngstuffs (*) 

129 

127 

124 

121 

118 

107 

108 

102 

105 

97 

Fertilizers (*) 

100 

104 

105 

109 

103 

98 , 

100 

92 

% 

85 

Wholesale products in general . . 

127 7 

125.1 

122.6 

120.1 

1168 

107.4 

1 

105.7 

110.0 

107.1 

111.2 

Yugoslavia 

{National Bank 

of the Kingdom cf Yugoslavia) ' 

1926 " 100 . 






1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Plant products j 

91.7 

90.7 1 

87.0 

76.8 

73.5 

75 7 

86.9 

87.4 

85.8 

74.1 

bivcstock products 

85.3 

82.8 1 

80.7 

71.0 ' 

67.7 

68.0 

641 

66.7 

65.8 

65.1 

Industrial products | 

95.5 

91.6 1 

86.5 

82.9 

79.5 

78.3 

76.6 

80.8 

78.2 

77.6 

Wholesale products in general. , . . 

93.3 

90.9 

86.8 

80.1 

76.6 

76,8 

77.5 

80,2 

78.3 

74.7 


(^) Including unspecified products. — (*) Index numbers calculated by the Bundesamt fur Industrie, Gcwerbe und Arbeit; 
haw July 1914. — (») Provisional data. 
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APPENDIX 


THE SECOND WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 

The International Institute of Agriculture has made preparations for a 
Second World Agricultural Census to follow that undertaken by many countries 
in 1930. According I0 the Programme drawn up by the two conferences of 
vStatisticians, which were held in Rome in October 1936 and December 1937, 
the Census was to be taken in 1939 in the Northern Hemisphere and in the 
year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 in the Southern Hemisphere. Where the 
census cannot be taken in this period, the year chosen is to be as close as 
possible to the proposed year. 

A number of countries took tiieir censuses in 1939 and others will take 
them in 1940. Below we give a first list, limited to Rurope, of the countries 
W'here the census w'as taken in the course of last year and where some infor* 
Illation was given on the manner in w^hich it was organized. 


Agricultural Censuses taken in European Countries in 1939. 

Germany. (Including Austria and vSudetenland). — The census of agricul- 
tural and forest holdings was taken on May 17, 1939, as part of the general 
census of population, professions and enterprises. 

A special detailed (|uestionnaire [Land- und Forstwirtsihaftsho^en) w'as dis- 
tributed to all holdings of an area of at least 50 ares. For holdings with a 
smaller area tlian 50 ares, information on a smaller number of subjects was 
requested in the household form [Haushaltungdisie) wdiich was distributed as 
part of the census of population and professions. 

The first general results, sht)wing the distribution of land area in large 
utilization categories and the areas under the principal crops, have recently 
been published in the XXI\'th number of 1939 Wirhchajt und Siatisiik. 

Denmark. The agricultural census was taken on July 15, 1939. 

The information w^as obtained by means of two questionnaires, one for 
holdings of agricultural land, wwds or plantations, heath, peat bogs and for 
holdings growing vegetables, fruit and flowers for sale, and another for liold^ 
ings having only buildings or private gardens with fruit trees, small fruit or 
livestock. In addition, the special questionnaire requesting information on seed 
crops was used for agricultural holdings which stated in the principal question- 
naire that they cultivated these crops. 
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Estonia. — The general agricultural census was taken in June and July 
1939. A detailed questionnaire was distributed to holdings witli at least i 
hectare of agricultural land (fields, gardens, meadows or pasture). vSinallhold- 
ings with less than i hectare of agricultural land and holdings on which live- 
stock were raised even if there were no land, were covered by means of an 
abridged questionnaire. 

The provisional results were published in the September number of the 
Monthly Report of the Central Statistical Office of Estonia, and in the ArairUkk 
kjk Konjunktuur 57/58 (8/9). A summary of these results also appeared 
in the November, 1939, number of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics. 

Ireland. — Ireland takes an agricultural census every year, employing 
census agents wlio enter the information concerning each agricultural holding 
in collectors’ books. The 1939 census was taken on June i. In addition to 
the usual questions, a number of additional questions were put for the purposes 
of the World Agricultural Census in accordance with the general programme 
drawn up for this census. 

Latvia. — The general agricultural censtis was carried out between June 2b 
and July 9, 1939. 

A detailed cjuestionnaire w^as distributed to all lioldings with a minimum 
of one hectare of agricultural land (fields, gardens, meadows or pastures). vSmall- 
holdings having an area of 500 square metres to t hectare of agricultural land 
and-thovse which, without posse.ssing land, raised stock, were also covered by 
the census by means of a less comprehensive (luestionnaire. 

Norway. — The agricultural census was carried out on June 20, U)^}. 

A detailed (picstionnaire had to be filled in by all holdings carrying on 
agriculture, liorticulturc or stockraising, whatever the aica of the land in their 
holdings, including holdings wEich raised livestock, even if not combined with 
agriculture. How’ever, smallholdings wdth an area of not more than 50 arcs 
of agricultural land (fields, meadows and pastures) were required to fill in only 
the part of the ([uestionnaire referring to land utilization and to the areas 
devoted to the principal agricultural and hordcultural crops, irrigation, the 
number of fruit trees, the number of livestock and farm equipment. 

Netherlands. — The census of agriculture, within the framework of tlie 
statistical organization created following the law during the agricultural crisis 
of 1923, w'as carried out between May 15 and 27, 1939. 

A questionnaire was distributed to all actual or juridical persons who are 
affiliated to one of the provincial agricultural crisis organizations, who possess 
chickens for the sale of eggs or more than one ewe, wdio arc affiliated to the 
Netherlands Centre for stock breeding, to the Netherlands Centre for vegeta- 
bles and fruit, to the Netherlands Centre for ornamental plants, or who derive 
their subsistence partially or totally from agriculture. Persons cultivating five 
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ares or less of potatoes were exempted from the obligation to fill in the que- 
stionnaire provided they were not under obligation to do so for some other 
reason. 

United Kingdom: [a] England and Wales* - All persons occupying at 
least I acre of agricultural land, including land utilized for horticultural crops, 
for nurseries, or for animal pasture, were retpiired to fill in, this year, a detailed 
questionnaire on the area cultivated to the various crops, the number of live- 
stock and the labour employed on their holdings. The Ministry of Agriculture 
])lans to complete the information thus obtained with furthei information in 
regard to agriculture, which will be asked of farmers during the course of a 
period of live years. 

The ordinary census took place in iqjqon June j. On this occasion, in the 
(juestionnaires sent to persons occupying at least i acre of agricultural land, 
supplementary questions w^re added on the changes that had taken ])lace since 
June iq2(S in the area of 'land occupied by of each holdei and of the 
number of animals of various kinds that had died oi been boin on his holding 
during the twelve months ending May ji, iqjq. Another special questionnaire 
was also distributed, to obtain figures of the number and H.P. of motor ma- 
chines and of tractors on holdings. 

{b) Scotland* — The agricultural census was also carried out on June 
iqjq by a similar system to that adopted in Jingland and Wales. 

Switzerland. — The Census of holdings practising agriculture, sylvicul- 
ture, horticulture, fishing, etc., w^as taken on August 24, iqjq as part of the Fed- 
eral Census of undertakings. 

A (jiiestionnaire was distributed to all holdings with not less than 25 ares 
of cultivable land, to all holdings wdth not less than 10 ares, including vines, 
small fruit, vegetables, tobacco, medicinal plants, etc., to all holdings maintain- 
ing jiroductive animals for gain, even without land utilized for agriculture, as 
w^ell as purely forest al holdings (woods and forests of not less than 23 ares, not 
included in the census of agricultural or horticultural holdings and also nur- 
series exclusively for forestry) and to horticultural holdings (horticultural crops, 
market gardens, flower crops for sale, whatever the area of the land, and nur- 
series). 

A special questionnaire was used for land belonging to cooperatives, con- 
sortia, communes, etc. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS IN ALBANIA 


The organization of the economic and statistical services in Albania dates from 
1930. On April <S of that year the law was promulgated charging the Ministry 
of the National Kconomy with organizing each year all the statistical enquiries 
in the spheres of economics and industry, covering agriculture and the vete- 
rinary services, forestry, mining, industry, commerce and water transport ser- 
vices. An annex to the law gave detailed regulations for the operation of 
the various services, on the (piantity and nature of the information to be collec- 
ted and on the methods to be adojhed for obtaining the necessary returns (1). 
The service of agricultural stati.stics is of particular intereM in this larger organi- 
zation owing not only to the fundamental importance of agriculture in the Alba- 
nian economy, l)ut also for tlie methods adopted for obtaining the returns, the 
wide scope of the impiiries carried oul, the form of presentation and the fre- 
(juency of publication of the data obtained. 

Forms employed for the enquiries. — The area and production of crops are 
obtained b)’ means of two types of forms; one for crops harvested in the summer 
and the other fot tho-,e hai vested in the autumn. The former is dispatched 
to the local organizations in the first half of June and sent oti to the central 
authority in vSeptember; the second of tlie two is dispatched in the first half 
of September and sent in before the end of December. 

In both forms the right-hand side of one page gives the text of the mini- 
sterial circular asking the local organizations to sup])ly the information and 
statistics recpiired, while the left-hand side gives instructions for the })recise 
filling in of the questionnaires. The other page contains tables for filling in the 
statistical returns and consists of two })arts, one to be filled in by the villages 
(or suburbs in the case of municipalities), the other to be conq)leted by the 
communes (or municipalities) (2). 


* The author ol this article was a iiieiiibei of a mission of officials of the Central Institute of 
Statistics of Italy, which visited Albania in order to study the orf^anization of the statistical servict's 
ol that country and the possibilities of developing and improving them. 

(1) Not all the provisions contained in the law and the annex were put into forte; .some weie 
pul into practice only after an interval. 

(2) The country is divided into 10 Prefectures, ^o »Sub prefectures, 181 communes and j,S| 8 
villages. 

The most important producing centres from the demogiaphic and economic points ol view are ad- 
ministered by municipalities in urban districts and by communal centres for villages sun oimdmg th< 
urban areas. The functions of the municipal chiefs arc of an urban character and Uiose of the com 
munal cliiefs of a rural nature. The municipalities are 22; the suburbs forming a municipality au 
treated in all cases as villages. 
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vSummer crops, included in the first form, comprised the following arable 
crops: wheat, oats, barley, rye, spelt, vetches, lentils, broad beans, peas, green 
haricot beans, melons, onions, tomatoes, flax and meadows, of which luzerne and 
clover are given separately; in addition, the following tree and bush crops are 
included: apricots, cherries, peaches, mulberries, apples, pears, almonds, figs, and 
plums. The second form includes the following autumn crops; arable crops: 
maize, tobacco, cotton, potatoes, rice, castor oil plants, cabbages, dry haricot 
beans, tree and bush crops: vines, olives, oranges, lemons, niuts, hazel-nuts, 
chestnuts, quinces and acorns. 

For each crop the figures of area and production are required; for tree and 
bush crops also the number of tiees. 

In order to facilitate the final estimation of the statistics of cereals and also 
in order to know immediately after sowing the area and condition of these crops, 
a third form is used in which is to be given the information on the area sown, 
the quantity of seed used and crop condition. This form is dispatched to the lo- 
cal organizations in January and is sent to the central authorities in Mareli. 

Returns. — The returns are entrusted simultaneously to the administrative 
organizations of the villages (or suburbs in the case of municipalities) and to the 
communes (or municipalities). 

The forms are dispatched in the first place to the communes who send them 
on to the villages. The village headman {kryeplaku) assisted by the members 
of the “ Council of Elders (i) and by other persons who can assist in the cal- 
culation of the estimates, fills in the figures asked foi in the ,a])propriate 
section of the form. Subsequently, the forms are sent to the commune in which 
the village is situated; the administrator of the commune, with the collaboration 
of the Communal Council (2), checks the returns received from the village headmen 
and inserts the figures arrived at by him. The forms thus completed aie sent for 
sorting and elaboration to the vStatistical Bureau of the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

The importance in this system of the Head of the Council of Elders of the 
village is clear; in fact, in the majority of cases, he is in a position to know 
fairly approximately the correct quantity of agricultural produce obtained in 
tlie village; if certain inaccuracies exist, they are due to the difficulty of 
estimating the area under cultivation. Frequently the village headman is not 
in a position to attend personally to the filling up of the forms, the level of edu- 
cation of the people in question being sometimes very modest. In such cases 
he is required to provide the Communal Secretary with the necessary infor- 
mation. 

The Communal Council is not as a rule in possession of sufficient information 
to enable it to estimate the area of crops and the production in each village except 


(1) The nuiubir oi members of the Council of Elders varie.s bthween and 4, according to the 
size of the village: they are apiioiiited by the people every year. 

(2) The Communal Council is coiujiosed of a number of inembcrs varying from 4 to 8, according 
to the size of the Communeb: tliesc members are elected directly by the people every four years. 
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in a very rough way. It can in any case supplement or check the ('alculations 
of the headman with approximate knowledge of the situatioi] (Tcneialh, it 
limits itself to correcting the figures if it has reason to believe they are erToneou*^, 
allowing, to the extent it deems necessary, for the under- or over-eslnnating of 
the village headmen. 

The local technical bodies (1) coo])erate with the Communal Council, the\ 
provide technical information which is very useful and enables a more cMreful 
checking of the figures 

In addition to the final return of figure^ of area and jiroduction and the 
])reliniinary compilation of statistics relating to cereals, enquiries are ficajuently 
undertaken during the year (sometimes, in urgent cases, by telegraph) in order 
to obtain more detailed or earliei information; these eiujuiries usualh' relate 
to winter cereals, maize, and oil, and are conducted through the Prefectures and 
Sub-])refectures who ])ass the work to the administrative and technical bodies 
under their control 

Checking, elaboration and publication of the statistics. The lii st checking 
is done by the Communal Council; the members of the Council not <nil\ use any 
jiersonal knowledge they may have of agricultine but cdso allow foi an> errors 
that ma) have ciejit into the estimate (fear of tax increases, external influeiu'(N, 
erroneous information, etc ) When the agronomists 01 the agricultural agents 
take part in this ('ontrol, they bring knowledge of the facts and of the technical 
as])ects which assure a gieatei degree of accuracy in the figures The Central 
Administration submits the data to further checking and revision To begin 
with, it compares the figures sent in b> the village wdth the coninninal figures. 
Vsually more reliance is ])laced on the lattei, which seem tf> be Ic'-s ex])osed to 
the influence of subjective considerations Where, howe\er, the two series 
show wide differences, supplenientar\ eiujuiiies are made To seeme greatei 
reliability, othei elements of judgement are taken into account, such as the figures 
of earlier «^Tars, forecasts, the quantity of seed ’^sed and, in the case of wheat, 
the quantity threshed. In cases of doubt and uncertainty, the bodies entrusted 
with the securing of the returns are asked to give explanations but corres])ondence 
is often long and difficult, and, if necessary, officials of the central administration 
or of the local bodies are then sent to the spot to ascertain the facts 

The elaboration of the figures at the central administration is done by 
machine. By means of subsidiary tables showing the area and productimi (aver- 
age and total) of each village or district, the figuies are added up and divided 
by Prefectures. 

The statistics are published annualh. The Aa)lume containing them gives 
the figures for two years, though the iqjS volume g'dVQ onh the figures for the 
year to which it related. The statistics aie presented separately for each cro]), 
commune (or municipality), vSub-prefecture and Prefectuie Only the figures 

(i) These are agricullural offices, numl)ering under the Ministry ol Nation.d ]>oiK)ni\ Thc> 
arc set up in all the Prefectures and the 14 Suh-prefectuies. Usually, the} eon&i'-l ot an as^i oik must 
* or more agricultural agents, experts and head workcr.s. 
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of the more important crops listed in the form are published fall cereals, beans, 
vetches, meadows cotton flax tobacco potatoes, melons and watermelons, 
vines and olives) The area is expressed in dynym (1,000 m") and production 
in quintals The tables are preceded by a brief introduction explaining the 
criteria followed in the returns and by a summary of the results, this summary 
indicates the total and unit value in gold francs of agricultural production and 
of the main cro])s and the statistics of the area and production for the preceding 
five ^clrs 


Francesco Polaclo 


Prof Ugo Papi, Segretauo generale deWlstituto, Dtrettore responsabile 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
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The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudeienland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i -= excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = poor, 
5 EX very poor; Finland; 8 = very good, 6 = above the average, 5 = average; France: 100 = excellent, 
70 = good, 60 *s fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 »= excellent, 4 = good, 3 « average, 2 — poor, i = very poor; Netherlands: 90 
«= excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly good, 50 »= below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 = good, 
60 =s average, 40 = poor, 20 ~ very poor; Switzerland: 100 « excellent, 90 »= very good, 75 = sood, 
60 =* fairly good, 50 = average, 40 = rather poor, 30 = poor, 10 = very poor; U. S.S. R : 5 == good, 
4 » above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 1 = poor; Canada: 100 = crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long smw of years; United States: 100 « crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R., 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS IN 1939-40. 

The survey of the statistical situation of the world wheat iiiarket, which 
is always a delicate and difficult task owing to the complexity of the factors 
involved, is much more difficult this year owing to the war, which consists 
not only of an armed conflict but also in large degree of an economic struggle 
which, directly or indirectly, affects all the states, whether belligerent or not. 
The normal channels of international trade have been upset, some being blocked 
and others diverted, while all communications have become more complicated 
and difficult. The factors affecting the prices, supply and demand of commodi- 
ties are profondly altered and the whole organization of international trade is 
unsettled. Blockades and counter-blockades cut off regions of primary impor- 
tance. Wheat appears on the list of contraband articles. 

Nevertheless, in October last, on the basis of the uncertain and very 
incomplete information then available, we made a first general review of world 
wheat supplies and requirements, with the intention of outlining the probable 
prospects of the present wheat season. Now, six months later, we resume this 
survey with the aid of data, which are certainly more complete and reliable 
than before, but offer a much less sure foundation than we are accustomed to 
work on at this time of the year. While, unlike in October last, it is no longer 
necessary to conjecture the crops of the Southern Hemisphere, since in most 
cases official estimates are now available, and for several countries of the North- 


~ St. 3 Ingl. 
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WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


ern Hemisphere forecasts or first estimates are now replaced by more reliable 
estimates, yet, on the other hand, important gaps in the figures, due to the 
suspension of economic information by various belligerent and neutral countries, 
have not been filled. Uncertainty regarding the requirements of the principal 
importing countries remains. This demand cah only be estimated hypothe- 
tically this year as many conflicting elements are involved. Moreover, statistics 
of actual imports during the first six months of the season, which normally 
provide a general indication at this period of the season, are lacking. 

Examining the material available it is found that for the exporting coun- 
tries as a whole the information on stocks, supplies and consumption are suffi- 
cient to calculate, without difficulty, the exportable surpluses; on the other hand, 
corresponding information for the importing countries is much more inadequate. 
As, howcvei, in the case of the latter the variations in domestic requirements 
generally vary only within vety narrow limits, owing to the number of compen- 
sating influences, the general conclusions arrived at in this re-examination of 
the world statistical situation of wheat may be regarded as reasonably reliable 
and sure, even though the numerical totals of the various elements this season 
are not of the same precision as in previous years. 

As in last October, we have again refrained in general from publishing 
information and statistics on the wheat supplies and requirements of each 
country separately. We merely give general surveys of the various factors 
involved, by groups of countries 


The World Wheat Acreage in 1939. 

Sown on a considerably smaller area than the record figure of the preced- 
ing year, the wheat crop in 1939 was large as a result of the generally favour- 
able season. 

The expansion in the area under wheat, which had continued throughout 
the world almost without interruption since the Great War with a continuity 
that was all the more remarkable in that the wheat market was shaken for 
several years by one of the worst crises ever encountered, was suddenly checked 
in 1939, as the result of a new crisis which was particularly acute during the 
sowing season. The heavy contraction in the area under wheat in 1939 took 
place exclusively in the exporting countries which were hit by the adverse 
effects of the overproduction of 1938, whereas in the importing countries the 
area lemained at practically the same level as the previous year. 

There was an aggregate decrease in 1939 on the previous year in the export- 
ing countries of 18 million acres, or 8 per cent.; but though considerable, 
this reduction only reduced the wheat acreage in these countries to the average 
level of 1933 ^ 937 > which was still 14 per cent, greater than the area under 
cultivation before 1928. The four major exporting countries were alone 
responsible for this increase, for together their wheat sown acreage amounted 
to 19 million acres less than in 1938; this shows that in the minor export- 
ing countries the tendency to increase the area under wheat continued in 1939^ 
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Wheat. — World Sown Area 



World {*) 

All exporting countnes 

j All importing countries 

Period 

Million 

Index 

Million 

Index 

% 

of world 

Million 

Index 

/o 


Nos » 


of world 


acres 

Nos » 

acres 

total * 

acres 

Nos 3 

total » 

Averages: 









1909-13 

210 

87.4 

150 

82.8 

71.3 

60 

101.7 

28.7 

1923-27 

240 

100.0 

181 

100.0 

75 3 

59 

100 0 

24.7 

1928-32 

267 

111 0 

204 1 

112.7 

76.5 

63 

105 8 

23.5 

1933-37 

273 1 

113.7 

207 1 

114.3 

75 8 

66 i 

111.2 ' 

24.2 

Year: 









1938 

290 

120.7 

225 

124.3 

77.6 

65 

109 6 

i 22 4 

1939 

272 

113.3 

207 

114.6 

76.2 

65 

109 2 

23 8 


(*) The totals of sown areas were obtained by adding the figures of area sown in the four major exporting countries 
(Canada, United States, Argentina and Australia) to the figures of areas in other produang countnes which gener- 
ally represent harvested areas For the latter countries, the two series of figures differ only slightly 
(*) Excluding the USSR., China, Iraq and Iran — (*) Average 1923 27 — 100 


in s])ite of the heavy fall in prices, in fact a slight increase took place in the 
groiij) of the Danube countiies and in North Africa Moreovei, the reduction 
in the four major exporting countries was neither general nor uniform Only 
three showed a decrease, while the fourth, namely Canad.i, had a b\ no means 
negligible increase, bringing the 1939 acieage to almost the record level of 
1932 In addition, Australia sowed onh a 5 per cent smaller area in 1939 
than in 1938, according to official estimates, and in various commentaries it 
is stated that the acreage is considerably under estimated, so that instead 
of a decrease it seems that there was actually an increase in wheat acreage 
in 1939 In Argentina the drop in the area amounted to neatly 15 per cent, 
of the 193S area, but the greatest effort to check overproduction took place 
in the United States, where, under the combined influence of low prices and 
the A. A. A (Agricultural Adjustment Act), the area declined by 16 million 
acres, or 20 per cent , compared with 1938, bringing the figure practically to 
the average level before 1928. 

The aggregate acreage of the importing countries in 1939 remains practi- 
cally unchanged from the level of 1938. In Europe the marked tendency to 
expand the wheat acreage which had continued uninterruptedly from 1930 to 
^935. then tended to fall off to some extent due almost entirely to two fac- 
tors— the slow but steady decline in PVance, where wheat is giving way to 11101 e 
remunerative crops and the sharj) fall in the acreage in Spain since 1936 owing 
to the Civil War. All the other countries, however, show a considerable in- 
crease in acreage since 1930, and this tendency continued in many cases also 
in 1939. Of the importing countries of Europe which registered record area'^ 
in 1939 may be mentioned Estonia, Finland, Greece, Ireland, Italy, lyatvi.i, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland 
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Wheat. — Area sown in the four Major Exporting Countries. 


Period 

United States 


Canada 


Argentina 

Australia 

ilillion 

acres 

Index 
Nos » 

% 

of world 
total * 

Million 

acres 

al 

1 

% 

of world 
total * 

li 

a ^ 

Index 
Nos. » 

% 

of world 
total * 

Million ' 
acres 

a* * 

-gs 

% 

of world 
total • 

Averaaes: 

1 










1 1 


1909-13. . . . 

50.7 1 

82.2 

24.1 

9.9 

45.1 

4.7 

16 1 

85.3 

7.6 

76 

1 69.8 

3.6 

1923-27. . . . 

617 

100.0 

25.7 

22.0 

100.0 

9.2 

18.B 

100.0 

7.8 

109 

100.0 

4.5 

1928-32. . . . 

674 

109.3 

25.3 

25 6 

116.2 

9.6 

20 3 

108.0 

7.6 

15.7 

144.0 

5.9 

1933-37. . . . 

71.2 

115.6 

26.1 

25.1 

113.8 

9.2 

17.9 

95.0 

6.6 

13 1 

120.2 

4.8 

Year: 





i 

1 







1938 

79.6 

128.8 

27.7 

25.9 

117.7 

1 9.0 

20.9 

110.8 

7.2 

14.2 

129.3 

4.9 

1939 

63.9 

103.6 

23 5 

1 

26 8 

121.3 

98 

17.8 

94.7 

6.5 

135 

125.0 

5.0 


Maximum area recorded hitherto 



1932 



1928 


272 

123.5 1 

1 

10.0 

22 8 

121.0 

8.5 


(») Average 1923-27 =» 100 — (*) Excluding the U. S. S R , China, Iraq and Iran 


In the extra-European importing countries the aggregate wheat acreage 
showed an unbroken tendency to increase until 1938 and also in 1939 in nearly 
all these countries. The most marked increases took place in Japan, Chosen, 
Syria and the Union of South Africa, where a further increase on the record 
of 1938 took place in 193Q. 


Wheat. — Area in Importing Countries, 


Period 

European importing countries 

Extra -European imporUng countries 

Million j 
acres 

Index 

N 08 .» 

% of world 
total * 

Million 

acres 

Index 

Nos.i 

% of world 
total * 

Averagea: 







1909-13 

50 

104.7 

23.6 

10 

89.6 

5.1 

1923-27 

47 

100.0 

19.8 

12 

100.0 

4.9 

1928-32 

50 

104.1 

18.5 

13'’ 

113.7 

5.0 

1933-37 

52 

110.3 

19.2 

14 

115.8 

5.0 

Year: ^ 







1938 

50 

106.2 

17.4 

15 

122.9 

5.0 

1939 

50 

105.2 

18.3 

15 

125.0 

5.5 


(^) Average 1923-27 =» loo — (•) Excluding the U. S. S. R., China, Iraq and Iran. 
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Unit Yields of Wheat in 1939. 

Following the generally favourable 1938 season, when the world unit yield 
was the best of the last fifteen years, there was another generally favourable 
year in 1939, with a world yield that was only slightly below the record of 
the previous year. On the basis of the present estimates, which are still partly 
provisional, the yield may be estimated at 15.3 bushels per acre (sown), which 
compares favourably with the maximum yields aince the Great War, namely 148 
bushels in 1927, 15.0 bushels in 1923 and 15. i in 1928 The season however, was 
not favourable everywhere but varied to a marked degree between the different 
producing regions; in the aggregate of the exporting countries, on a consider- 
ably reduced area the season resulted in a yield that was slightly higher than 
average and a little better than 1938; in the aggregate of the importing coun- 
tries, on a more or less unchanged area, the yield was considerably smaller than 
the exceptionally high figure of 1938, which was one of the highest obtained 
111 this group of countries 


Wheat. — World Yields per acre \ 



World » 

All exporting countries 

All importing countries 

Period 

Bushels 

Index 

Bushels 

Index 

Bushels 

Index 


per acre * 

nos • 

per acre * 

nos ® 

per acre * 

nos * 

Average* • 







1909-13 

149 

1041 

135 

102 2 

183 

99 2 

1923-27 

14.5 

100 0 

132 

100 0 

18 4 

100 0 

1928-32 ! 

145 

100 0 

12 9 

97 8 

19.6 

106.5 

1933-37 I 

133 

92 8 

no , 

83 1 

20 7 

112.1 

Year: 







1938 

156 

108 2 

134 

101 1 

23 0 

125 0 

1939 

15.3 

1062 

13 5 

102.2 

21 6 

1169 


(t) Excluding the USSR , Gaina, Iraq and Iran — (2) Calculated from area sown — (3) Average 1923 2? 
too. 


In the group of the four major exporting countries the unit yield in 1939 
was practically as mediocre as that of the previous year; 12.8 bushels per 
acies against 12.6 in 1938, whilst it was considerably higher than that of 
the five years ending 1937 (10. 0 bushels) The yield is, however, considerably 
below not only the yields of the period from 1909 to 1913 but also lower than 
all the yields between 1923 and 1932, with the sole exceptions of 1925 and 1929 
Considered separately, the results of the four major exporting countries varied 
considerably in 1939 one from another. Australia had an exceptionally good 
vield, much the highest recorded for many years, considerably exceeding, with 
^ 5-6 bushels per acre, the record of 1924 (15.2 bushels) Canada also 
had a satisfactory yield, equal to that of the good average of 1923 to 1927 
and considerably higher than any recorded since 1928. In the United vStates 
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on the other hand, the yield was rather poor, being but slightly better than 
the poor yield of the previous year and considerably below the average of the 
years prior to 1933 Finally, in Argentina the yield was extremely low, being 
the worst recorded for many years. 

In “the minor exporting countries results were approximately as satisfactory 
a5 those of 1938 in the Danube group of countries and in Turkey, whereas yields 
were extremely high in the North African countries, and but little different 
from average in India 

In the importing group of countries yields were on the whole very good 
but did not reach the record level of the previous year 

In the European importing countries the 1939 yield, though considerably 
above average, was, at 22.3 bushels per acre, well below the record of 1938 
(25.4 bushels) The reason lies in the fact that the season was not uniformly 
favourable, as in the previous year in nearly all the countries of this continent, 
but showed very marked differences between different regions In the Western 
countries weather conditions were unfavourable and yields declined considerably, 
whereas in Central and east Euiope the season was better and yields remained 
close to the level of th“ previous year or even in some 'countries exceeded it. 

The extra-European importing countries had very satisfactory results on 
the whole, being considerably better even than the excellent crops of 1938 All 
the major countries of this group (Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Mexico, Japan, Cho- 
sen and Manchukuo), report very good yields, the only important exception 
being the Union of South Africa, where the yield was only about average 


The World Wheat Crop of 1939. 

World wheat production in 1939 was very high , without being as large as 
the exceptionally abundant crop of 1938, it was nevertheless bigger than 
any preceding that year, even exceeding by about 140 million bushels, or approxi- 
mately 4 per cent., the record crop of 1928. 

The two factors which determine the volume of production, area and unit 
yield declined in unison in 1939, in contrast to their combined increase in 1938. 
But as in 1938 both area and yield attained their respective inaximums the de- 
crease in 1939 only reabsorbed a part of the previous increases. The area returned 
to the average level of 1933 to 1937, which was still 13 per cent, larger than the 

Wheat. — Index Numbers of World Area, Yield and Production, 




(Average 1923-27 == 100) 





Area 

Yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average 

1909-13 • 

00 

104 I 

899 

M 

1923-27 . 


100 0 

lOO.O 

,, 

1928-32 . . 


100 0 

H0.9 


1933-37 • 


92 8 

1045 ” 

Year 

1938 


108.2 

129.5 

M 

1939 

113*3 

106.2 

120.2 
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average of the years prior to the great crisis of 1029. The unit-yield declined very 
slightly and was still one of the highest of recent years. The influence of these 
two factors was not equal . comparing the results of 1939 with the average of 
1923 to 1927 it is seen that the increase in world production in 1939 was two- 
thirds due to the increase in the acreage and one-third due to the improvement in 
the yield. 

The area was particularly responsible for the rise in the exporting group of 
countries, where it continued to be the })rincipal factor in the size of the crop, 
whereas the yield remained more or less stationary at the levels of 1938 


Wheat. — Index Numbers of Area, Yield 
and Production in Exporting Countries. 

(Average 1023-27 — 100) 




Area 

Yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average 

1909-M 

82 8 

102.2 

84 9 

M 

1923-27 . . 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

M 

1928-32 .... 

H2 7 

y? 8 

no 0 

- 

I 933 -S 7 • ‘ . 

1143 

831 

95 i 

Year 

193^ .... 

1^4 3 

JOT 2 

126 0 

, 

1939 

1 1 4 0 

r02 2 

ii(> 9 


The effects on the size of the crop of the variations in the sown area and unit 
yields become more evident in comparing the total results of the four major ex- 
porting countries. 


Wheat. — Index Numbers of Area, Yield 
and Production in the four Mu'} or Exporting Countries. 

(Average T023-27 = 100) 




Area 

Yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average 

1909-13 

74-3 

96.8 

71 9 

M 

1923-27 

... . 100 0 

100.0 

100.0 


1928-32 

II 3-7 

95 7 

108 5 

-* 

1933-37 

112 2 

72 0 

81 I 

Year 

1938 


91 4 

113 3 

M 

1939 

107 6 

93 5 

TOO 6 


lyast year the heavy increase in acreage largely offset the effects of the low 
unit yield and the crop was very large , this year the improvement in the unit 
yield has not compensated for the sharp fall in the acreage under cultivation and 
production was barely average, or even mediocre. In the last two seasons, there- 
fore, it is the area which has been the principal factor in the size of the crop, 
while variations in the unit yield have played a less important part. 
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In the importing countries, on the other hand, it is the unit yield which each 
year shows the greatest variation and thus determines the size of the crop, since 
the changes in the acreage move within much narrower limits. 


Wheat. — Index Numbers of Area, Yield 
and Production in Importing Countries. 
(Average 1923-27 = 100) 




Area 

Yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average 

1909-13 


99.2 

100.9 

,, 

1923-27 


100 0 

100 0 


1928-32 

105.8 

106.5 

1 12.9. 


1933-37 


112.1 

125 2 

Year 

193^ 

109.6 

125.0 

137 3 

,, 

1939 


no 9 

1275 


From this brief review it may be concluded that the large outturn of 1939 was 
principally due, in the exporting countries, to the area under cultivation, which 
was still high in spite of the considerable reduction on the previous year, and in 
the importing countries to the unit yield which was still very satisfactory, in 
spite of the considerable drop compared with the record of 1938. 

While the principal feature of the 1938 crop was its general abundance both 
in the exporting countries and in the importing countries, this relative uniformity 
was quite absent in the 1939 crop, w^hich, on the contrary, shows extreme varia- 
tions between the different producing centres. Among the exporting countries 
is found the full range of possible results : exceptionally good crops in Australia 
and Turkey, very satisfactory in Canada and North Africa, good in the Danubian 
countries, average in the United States and India, and finally extremely poor in 
Argentina and Uruguay. Among the importing countries the variations are less 
considerable but here also there are considerable differences between the poor 


Wheat. — World Production. 



World * 

All exporting countries 

All importing countries 

Period 

Million I 

Index 

Million 

Index 

% 

of world 
total * 

Million 

Index 

% 

of world 
total ‘ 


bushels 

Nos. » 

bushels 

Nos * 

bushels 

Nos. • 

Averages: 




1 

1 

1 





1909-13 

3,130 

89.9 

2,030 

1 84.9 

64.8 

1.100 

100.9 

35,2 

1923-27 

3,480 

100.0 

2,390 

1 100.0 

68.6 

1,090 

100.0 

31.4 

1928-32 

3,860 

110.9 

2,630 

1 110.0 

68.1 

1,230 

1 12.9 

31.9 

1922-37 

3,640 

104.5 

2,270 

, 95.1 

62.4 

1,370 

125.2 

37.6 

Year: 









1928 

4,044 

116.2 

2.883 

120.7 

71.3 

1,161 

106.3 

28.7 

1938 

4,508 

129.5 

3.009 

126.0 

66.4 

1.499 

137,3 

33.6 

1929 

4,185 

120.2 

2,792 

116.9 

66.7 

1,393 

127.5 

33,3 


(9 Excluding the TJ. S. S. R., China, Iraq and Iran. — (•) Average 1923-27 ««o 100. 
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crops on the on« hand of Spain, France, the Netherlands and the barely average 
production of Great Britain, and the good results on the other hand in the other 
importing countries of Europe and the exceptionally large crops of the extra- 
European importing countries (Syria, Japan, Egypt, etc.). It is interesting to 
compare the results of the three best seasons hitherto recorded, namely 1928, 
1938 and 1939. The distribution of the crop was very different in each of the 
three years. In 1928 it was only the exporting countries which had a record crop, 
the importing countries having had good but not exceptional results on the aggre- 
gate. In 1938 both groups had record outturns. In 1939 neither group had 
a record compared with the years before 1938 but together amounted to a 
maximum. 

The aggregate production of the four major exporting countrice is by no 
means exceptional, for it is not only much below the records of 1928 and 1938, 
but is considerably smaller than the average of 1928 to 1932 It has alread> 
been stated that each of the four countries had widely varying results The 
production of all the other exporting countries together, on the other hand, 
was very good, approaching close to the record of last year The Danube 
countries, French North Africa and Turkey contributed in particular to this 
result, and to a lesser extent India. 

The European importing countries had a production wdiich approaches 
close to the good average of 1933 to 1937, but which is considerably above 
the preceding five- and ten-year averages. The extra-European importing 
countries had a record production, considerably exceeding all previous figures, 
owing in particular to the very good crops of the Eastern Mediterranean coun- 
tries and some countries of the Far East. 

From the point of view^ of geographical distribution, it may be noted 
that, of the various continents, Africa, Asia and Oceania had extiemely good 
results, constituting new records, Europe and North America had more or less 
better than average outturns, only South America shows an exceptionally 
poor crop. 


Wheat. — Production by Continents. 



North 8c Cent 
America 

South 

America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania j 

Total 

Period 

Million 

bushels 

r 

-gs 

Milbon 
* bushels 

ii 

a 0 

Million 

bushels 

V 

'0 «j 

a 0 

H/; 

Million 

bushels 

V 

•0 « 
ap 

;zi 

Million 

bushels 

V 

— tfi 

Million 

bushels 

m" 

V 

Milhon 

bushels 

Averagei; 

1909-13 . . . 

900 

74.3 

180 

654 

1,360 

! i 

1 

1094 i 

490 

983 

102 

942 i 

98 

681 

3,130 

1923-27 . . . 

1.210 

1,288 

1000 

278 

100 0 

1,244 

1000 

497 

100 0 

108 

1000 

143 

100 0 1 

3,480 

1928-32 . . . 

1064 

290 

104 8 

1,429 

1148 

536 , 

107.6 

128 

1180 , 

189 

132 4 1 

> 3 860 

1933-37 . . . 

901 

74.4 

280 

100.4 

1.580 

1269 

580 

116.8 

133 

122.4 I 

166 

1162 

3,640 

Year* 







1 1 

i 






1938 .... 

1,293 

106.8 

400 

144.4 

1.833 

147.3 

680 

136 7 

, 140 

129 3 

162 

113 1 

4,508 

1939 . . . 

1 

1 1,257 

1038 

176 

63 6 

1,683 

135 2 

683 1 

137 5 

169 1 

156 5 

217 1 

1517 

4.185 


(9 Average 1923-27 » 100. 
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Before completing this analysis of world wheat production in 1939, it may 
be added that the results given in the various tables do not take into account 
the statistics of the two great producing countries, the U. S. S. R. and China, 
in regard to which reliable information is not available but which together 
represent about one-third of world production. The rather vague and incom- 
plete information available indicates that the 1939 crop of the Soviet Union 
was about average and that of China not very different from the poor crop of 
1938. 


Exportable Supplies of Wheat in 1939-40. 


The over-abundant crop of 1938, in spite of the sharp drop in prices, could 
not be absorbed in 1938-39 and left on August i, 1939 in almost all exporting 
countries large stocks which have been carried over into the present season. 


Wheat - Total Stocks on August i in the principal Exporting Countries. 

(million bushels) 


YKARS 

Four major 
exporting 
countries 

European 

exporting 

countries 

Quantities 
afloat to 
Europe 

Total 

Average* 





1923-27 

237 

44 

41 

322 

1928 32 

508 

62 

38 

608 

1933 37 . . . 

480 

40 

26 

546 

Year# 





1938 

268 

31 

37 

336 

1939 

568 

84 

35 

687 


The present season accordingly began with a heavy volume of stocks, 
which, without quite reaching the maximum levels of 1933 and 1934 (770 mil- 
lion bushels), was not far short of that figure. The distribution of these stocks, 
however, appeared to be even, which reduced the influence of their size; all the 
exporting countries, in] fact, had on August i last much larger carry-overs than 
usual, only the stocks of Argentina and [Romania being exceptionally high, 
and much greater than any previous record. 

To the stocks left over from the 1938 crop were added the surplus of the 
good 1939 crop in the exporting countries. It was estimated in October last 
that this crop, after having provided for internal requirements (for consumption 
and a minimum carry-over at the end of the season) would have left about 
626 million bushels for export. Since October many revisions have been made 
in the estimates of the various countries. Argentina, which then had in pro- 
spect a crop of about 240 million bushels, only harvested half of this quantity. 
By contrast Australia, which anticipated an average crop, had in fact, an 
excellent one. The two North American countries increased their estimates, 
Canada by 40 millions and the United States by 16 millions. In addition, the 
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estimates of the quantities necessary for the internal requirements of these 
countries have been reduced particularly in the United States The revisions 
in regard to the other exporting countries were of smaller importance and 
on the aggregate practically negligible These various changes largeh offset 
each other gnd on the aggregate the exportable supplies from the new crop 
show only a small difference compared with the October estimate (637 million 
bushels compared with the estimate of 626 million six months ago) The 
largest new crop surpluses were in Canada Australia the Danube basin and 
North Africa in Argentina on the other hand the\ are exceptional! v low 
In the United vStates the 1939 production after providing for the probable 
internal consumption of the \ear leaves a surplus which is less than the 
minimum carr\ over The total surplus obtained in 1939 in all the exporting 
countries alone exceeds without taking account of the carr\ over the 
average import requirements of recent seasons Although it is considerable 
smaller than the large surplus fiom the abundant crop of 1938 it is more 
than double the average in the five preceding seasons and approaches very 
close to the ver\ high average of 1928-29 to 1933 34 

Adding to the carry-over on August i 1959 the new cro]) surjilus the 
total (iUintity available for export during the present sc ison amounts to i ^24 
million bushels This is i\er} large total whu h exceeds consider ibh the ilrenh 
extremely large figure of a >e^r before inel is little below the maxim i of the 
seasons 1928-29 to 19^2 33 The composition of these stocks is different from 
that of last season -in 19 ^9 about 70 per cent of the tot il consisted of new cn p 
wheat and the lemaindei of old crop stocks this \eir the jiioportion between 
new ind old crops 1 ibout even 


Whlai — \\ orld exporiabh Supplies 



Stocks at beginning of year * 

E\pt rt ible surplus of ntu crop 

lotal expoHible 
supplies 

Period 

Milhon 

Index 

“0 of 

total 

supplies 

1 Million 

Index 

" of 
total 
supplies 

Million 

Index 


bushels 

Nos * 

bushels 

Xos ^ 

bushels 

Nos * 

Average 

1923-24/1927-28 

322 

100 0 

33 5 

, 638 

100 0 

66 5 

960 

100 0 

1928-29/1932-33 

610 

1900 

47 2 

680 

1060 

528 

1290 

134 0 

1933-34/1937-38 

545 

170 0 

649 

1 295 

46 0 

35 1 

840 

88 0 

Year 









1938-39 (forecast) 

336 

104 3 

29 5 

802 

125 4 

70 5 

1 138 

1183 

1939-40 (forecast) 

687 

213 1 

519 

637 

99 7 

1 48 1 

1 324 

137 7 


(') In the four major exporting countries, in the Turopean exporting countries and afloat — (*) Average 
X923 24 to 1927 28 -• 100 


As regards the distnbution of aggregate exportable supplies between the 
different countries, a little over half the total is concentrated in the United 
States and Canada which is about normal the supplies of Canadian wheat 
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however, are exceptionally high, in the last twenty years Canada had only in 
1928-29 larger supplies than those of this season Argentina, owing to the 
large stocks of old wheat carried over, has only slightly smaller than average 
supplies. Australia has a large surplus, which approaches very close to the 
record of 1930-31 (about 200 million bushels) The countries of the Danube 
basin, with the large carry-over from the excellent 1938 crop and the heavy new 
crop surplus have extremely high supplies, which greatly exceed the record of 

1938-39 

Wheat, — Exportable Supplies by Countries. 

(million bushels) 


Period 

Canada 

_ 1 

United States 

Argentina j 

1 

(d 

1 

cn 

< 

Total 4 major 
countries 

V cn 

3 C 

USSR* 

other 
countries * 

1 

Stocks afloat ^ 
to Europe j 

Grand 1 

Total 

Averasre 





1 1 






1923-24/1927-28 

320 

197 

190 

110 

817 

54 

20 

30 


960 

1928-29/1932-33 . . 

390 

345 

208 

163 

1,106 

81 

41 

23 

39 

1,290 

1933-34/1937-38 . . . 

277 

104 

171 

145 

697 

61 ' 

22 

34 

26 

840 

Year* 











1938-39 

- 238 

266 

261 

> 136 

901 

145 

37 

18 

37 

1,138 

1324 

1939-40 (forecast) . . 

455 

257 

165 

192 

1,069 

165 

15 

40 

35 


(*) Including Poland and I^ithuania — (*) Exports 


At this period of the year official statistics of the international wheat trade 
during the first six months of the season, from August i to January 31, are nor- 
mally available This year the increasing lack of information on foreign trade, 
due to the war, makes it extremely difficult to follow wheat trade movements 
Statistics of imports are lacking for almost all the principal wheat importing 
countries, those of exports are also very incomplete, but, since they are available 
for the major exporting countries (except in the case of Australia, for which the 
figures of the first five months only are known), for the Danube countries and 
for some of the other minor exporting countries, they make it possible, by 
completing the gaps with conjectural estimates, to construct a rough estimate of 
total exports during the first half of the current year, which should not be very 
different from the actual figure Accordingly, on this basis it has been calculated 
that the total net exports of the exporting countries were about 320 million 
bushels during the first six months of the present season, which would represent 
an increase of about 20 millions compared with the total during the same period 
of last season The countries which have most contributed to this increase, 
have been Argentina, Canada, and the Danube countries, which together more 
than offset the decreases in the exports of the United States, Australia and the 
minor exporting countries On the same basis the exportable balance remaining 
in the various countries on February i, 1940 would be about 20 per cent larger 
than that on February i, 1939. 
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Wheat — Exportable Supplies on February i, ig^o. (*) 

(million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Year 1939-40 

Year 1938-39 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 
August I 
to 

January 31 

Remainder 

on 

February i 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 
August 1 
to 

January 31 

Remainder 

on 

lebruary i 

Canada . . . . . . j 

455 

95 

360 

238 

93 

145 

United States . . 

257 

24 

233 

266 

45 

221 

Argentina .... . ... 

165 1 

93 

72 

261 

32 

229 

Australia ... 

192 1 

(2) 29 

163 

136 

40 

96 

European exporting countries . 

165 

5/ 

108 

145 

47 

98 

North Africa, USSR and others 

S 55 

(3) 22 

33 

55 

45 

10 

Total 1 

1 

1,289 

320 

1 

969 

1,101 

302 

799 


(i) Supphes afloat excluded — (2) Partly cstimattd — (3) Rough estimate 


On the basis of the distribution of the exportable supplies between the 
various exporting countries and probable exports during the whole of the season, 
it may be estimated that on August i, 1940 the stocks to be carried over to next 
season will be considerably larger than on August i, 1939 in Canada, United 
States and Australia, somewhat smaller in the Danube countries and very small 
in Argentina 


Wheat Requirements of Importing Countries. 

In October last, having reviewed the various factors which exercise a coun- 
teracting influence on import requirements and which we refrain from repeating 
here, and having examined the position in each of these countries, we had esti- 
mated that the probable import requirements of wheat this season would have 
reached a total of 600 million bushels, of which 445 millions in the European 
countries and 155 millions in the extra-European countries In making these 
estimates we made it clear that, in spite of their objective nature they could only 
be treated in the present circumstances as pure conjectures, particularly in the 
case of each individual country, while on the aggregate they could be considered 
as much less uncertain Now, six months later, we re-examine the situation of 
these various countries on the basis of the new reports received, which, however, 
are not very numerous and do not involve very considerably modifications, and 
the total results of these new estimates radically confirm the former figures in 
regard to the European countries, but involve a slight increase in the estimate 
of demand of the extra-European countries, which is raised from 155 to 165 mil- 
lion bushels. The revised estimate of world import requirements in 1939-4^ 
would thus be 610 million bushels, in place of the forecast of 600 millions in October. 
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Wheat. — World Import Requirements. 



Euroi>ean 

importing countries ^ 

Extra -European 
importing countries * 

World import 
requirements * 

Period 

Million 

Index 

% of world 
require- 
ments 

Million 

Index 

% of world 
ments 
require- 

Million 

Index 


bu.shels 

Nos. * 

bushels 

Nos. * 

bushels 

Nos. * 

Average: 

1909-10/1913-14 

565 

92.0 

83.0 

115 

66.6 

17.0 

680 

86.4 

1923-24/1927-28 

610 

100.0 

78.0 

170 

100.0 

22.0 

780 

100.0 

1928-29/1932-33 

570 

93.4 

74.6 

! 195 

112.8 

25.4 

765 

97.7 

1933-34/1937-38 

390 1 

63.6 

71.8 

150 

88.5 

28.2 

540 

69.1 

Year; 

1938-39 

434 

71.0 , 

70.2 i 

184 

i 

! 106.4 1 

29.8 i 

618 i 

78^8 

1939-40 

445 ! 

72.2 

72.7 ^ 

165 

95.7 

27.3 ' 

610 ! 

77,4 


(i) Total net imports. — ( 2 ) Obtained by deducting the demand of the European importing countries from the 
world import demand. — ( 3 ) Total net exports of the exporting countries with an allowance for quantities afloat 
at the beginning and end of each commercial year. 


This estimate may appear not to correspond with the estimate of export.s 
of 320 million bushels during the first half of the season, but in our opinion it 
may still be correct, assuming that the importing countries have not distributed 
their requirements uniformly throughout the season but have attempted to ac- 
quire supplies as rapidly as possible in these first months. In any case, in view 
of the domestic supplies available in the importing countries, their demand can 
vary only within narrow limits, so that any error that may occur in these esti- 
mates can only, be, on our opinion, of more or less negligible importance. 


Situation of Wheat Supplies and Requirements. 

Against the large exportable supplies held in exporting countries, probable 
import requirements appear by comparison very low, so that the surplus which 
will not be able to be absorbed by the demand of the importing countries and 
which will have to be carried over to the 1940-41 season remains very heavy. 
The equilibrium between supply and demand for wheat continues to fall away. 
During the five years 1923-24 to 1927-28 import requirements absorbed on the 
average 81 per cent, of exportable supplies; this proportion fell to 59 per cent, 
in the five years ending 1933-34, rose somewhat to 64 per cent, in the following 
five years and fell again to 54 per cent, in 1938-39 and 46 per cent, during 
the present year. In other words, this season exportable supplies represent more 
than double the average demand of the last six years. 

According to the estimates, the quantity, which at the end of the season will 
go to expand the stocks of the exporting countries for carry-over into the 1940- 
41 season, will be about 190 million bushels; on August i, 1940 these stocks 
will thus rise to over 710 million bushels (including supplies afloat, but ex- 
cluding the minimum carry-over), and will thus exceed by nearly 20 per cent, 
the maximum carry-over of 1933. At the average level of world demand in re- 
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Wheat. — Supplies, Requirements and Carry-over. 


World World import Stocks of exporting coun- 
exportable req uireme nts tr ies at end of season * 

supplies ~ ^ ■■ "* ■' 




million 

bushels 

million 

bushels 

% of 

exportable 

supplies 

million 

bushels 

% of 

exportable 

supplies 

Average 

1923-24 to 1927-28. . . . 

960 

780 

81 0 

180 

19 0 

,, 

1928-29 to 1932-33- • • • 

1,290 

765 

590 

525 

41.0 


1933-34 to 1937-38. . . . 

840 

540 

64 0 

300 

36 0 

Year 

1938-39 

. 1.138 

or8 

54 0 

320 

40 0 

,, 

1939-40 (forecast) . . 

1.324 

Oio 

46 0 

714 

54 0 


( 1 ) Stocks of four major exporting countries, European exporting countries (excluding minimum carry-over 
of about 160 million bushels) and quantities afloat 


cent years these stocks would be .sufficient to supply all the import requirements 
of 1940-41 and those of about one quarter of 1941-42, without including the 
exportable surpluses of the 1940 or of 1941 crops. 

It may be remarked that in making these estimates we have assumed a very 
high world consumption^ of w heat, almost eciual to the maximum of last year, 
in spite of the fact that the rise in prices this season reduces the marginal demand 
for wheat, particularly for feeding. 


Wheat. Con^umptnm. 


Period 


Average* 

1909-10/1913-14 

1923-24/1927-28 

1928-29/1932-33 

1933-34/1937-38 


Year: 

1938- 39 . . . . 

1939- 40 forecast 



Europe 


4 major exporting 
countries 

Other countnc*- 

World 

consumption ‘ 

Million 

Index 


Million 

Index 

^0 

of world 

Million 

Index 

of world 

Million 

Index 

bushels 

Nos * 

_ s 

total 

bushels 

Nos * 

total 

bushels 

Nos » 

total 

bushels 

Nos * 

1,820 

100.0 

55.1 

780 

91.8 

23.7 

700 

90.5 

21 2 

3,300 

95.8 

1,820 

100.0 

, 52 8 

850 

100.0 

24 8 

770 

100 0 

22.4 

3,440 

100.0 

1,940 

106.9 

51.5 

970 

113.8 

25.8 

860 

III.O 

22 7 

3,770 

109.5 

1.940 

106.7 

51.6 

930 1 

109.1 

24 8 

890 

115.2 

23.6 

3,760 

109.2 

1,990 

109.5 

49 8 

1.007 

118 1 

25.2 

996 

129 0 

1 25.0 

3.993 

116.0 

1,999 

110.1 

50.4 

941 i 

110.3 1 

23.7 

1,029 

133.3 

25.9 

3,969 

1154 


( 1 ) Excluding the U. S S. R., China, Iraq and Iran — ( 2 ) Average 1923-24 to 1927-28 - 100 


Finally, a general review of the world wheat situation may be made b> 
comparing the total wheat supplies with the forecast consumption and the world 
stocks at the end of the season. Naturally, these statistics taken into consideration 
are largely approximate calculations, which however, provide an indication of 
the anticipated changes in the stocks of importing countries. 

According to this estimate, world stocks during the 1939-40 season w^ould 
undergo an increase of about 220 million bushels. As it has been estimated that 
the stocks of the exporting countries will increavSe by about 190 million bushels. 
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Wheat. — World Supplies, Consumption and Stocks, 




Supplies \ 

* Consumption ^ 
(million bushels) 

Stocks * 

Average 

1923-24/1927-28 .... 

. . . . 4,060 

3.440 

620 


1928-29/1932-33 .... 

. . . . 4,750 

3.770 

q8o 

II 

1933-34/1937-38 .... 

. . . . 4.550 

3.760 

790 

Year 

1938-39 . ... 

. . . . 5.093 

3.993 

1,100 

» 

1939-40 (forecast) 

5.288 

3.960 

1. 319 


(i) Excluding the USSR China, Iraq and Iran — (2) Annual production plus Soviet exports, plus 
stocks at beginning of season, minus exports to China — (3) At end of season 


it follows that those of the importing countries will also rise this season. This 
increase is modest, for it appears that its extent will be about 30 million bushels, 
but it is, all the same, significant. 


The Situation of Crops for the next Harvest. 

In regard to the condition of crops, the information available for Europe 
seems to indicate that in several important wheat producing regions, the damage 
done to crops by the severe winter has been relatively considerable. 

The intense cold and the alternations of frost and thaws caused damage, 
particularly in several areas of Western Europe. In Hungary the freezing of 
the ground and the formation of a thick crust of ice threathened crops, the 
condition of which was considered very unfavourable. In the countries of south- 
eastern Europe and in Italy, on the other hand, wheat fields, having been in 
general sufficiently covered by snow during the cold periods, are in good or 
fairly good condition; the season has prevented excessive growth and ensured 
a good reserve of moisture in the soil. Field operations, having been prevented 
or slowed down by the weather conditions, are generally retarded In several 
countries a tendency to expand the acreage of spring crops is apparent, in 
order to offset the reductions in acreage caused by the unfavourable conditions 
during autumn sowing and by the extremely severe winter. Briefly, although 
information in several cases is still too vague and incomplete to permit an 
accurate valuation, European wheat crop prospects appear at present rather 
unfavourable. 

In the U. S. S. R. crop condition is variable. In certain regions the unfa- 
vourable conditions in which land preparation and sowing were carried out has 
affected crops. In others crops have suffered from the severe frost. In the 
Union as a whole, however, crop condition is considered satisfactory. 

In the United States the southwestern wheat belt is still complaining of 
lack of sub-soil moisture reserves and some damage has been done by alter- 
nations of frost; the situation is more favourable elsewhere and is particularly 
good on the Pacific coast. On the whole, prospects for winter wheat are less 
pessimistic than in December but a small crop is anticipated. The enquiry 
on farmers' intentions to plant shows an extension in the acreage of spring 
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Area sown to Winter Cereals, tn thousand acres 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


Countries 

Wheat 

Rtb 

1 Barley 

Oats 


% 

1940 


% 

1940 


% 

1940 


% 

1940 

1940 


1 19H 

1940 


1934 

1940 


10^4 

1940 . 


1934 



1939 

1 


1939 

to 


1939 

to 


1939 

to 



— 100 

1938 


=a 100 

1938 


B loo 

1938 


» lOt 

1938 



1 

a TOO 



«■ too 



■m TOO 



— 100 

Greece 

2 557 

1102 

i 

124 2 1 

151 

974 

87 5 

493 

I 952 

1 

95 4 

382 

1170 

111 3 

I^ithuania 

346 

94 9 

90 7 

1 248 

102 2 

100 1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania 

i7 798 

81 6 

999 

853 

78 5 

840 

226 

881 

1152 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 

813 

1175 

114 1 

766 

128 3 

1198 






__ 

— 


United States 

45 014 

97 1 

881 

I) 5 640 

78 5 

86 8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

India 

32 381 

100 4 

98 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

~ 

- 


1 gypt 

1 1 503 

100 1 

103 5 

- 

- 


262 

• 

96 0 

93 5 

- 

- 



(i) Rye for all purpose*? including an allowance for spring sown rye 


wheat In most of the areas destined for this crop both in the United vStates 
«md m Canada, soil moisture reserves are poor 

The season in India was favourable for wheat cultivation during the last 
period of growth and crop prospects in this countr> have further impnned 
good yields are now forecast on a slightl) increased area than that of 

Reports from North Africa indicate favourable weather conditions for the 
growth of crops and an extension in the acreage sown 

Cx Capone 

CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE. 

BARLEY AND OATS. 

Estonia The weather in February was \er\ cold the temperature falling to as 
low as 400 below zero Fahrenheit 

h ranee Durmg February and the first half of March the land was bemg prepared 
for wheat planting, and sowing began On small and average sized holdings the work 
IS nearly completed and it seems that an area equualcnt to that of 1939 has been 
sown This is not true, however, of the large holdings owing to shortage of labour 
The 1939 wheat crop has been officially estimated at 172 milhon centals (287 inil- 
hon bushels) {Bulletin des Haller) 

Greece In spite of the very variable and at times very cold weather of last 
winter, the crop condition of cereals was on the whole good at the middle of Feb 
ruary m almost all parts, except for a few districts where crops had been damaged 
slightly by floods The drought which prevailed during the first three weeks of 1 1 b 
ruary, following the very heavy rain and snow of January, rapidly dried fields and 
alleviated the damage caused by floods The rather low temperature and snow as 
well as frost retarded the growth of cereals and preserved them from the danger of 
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Area and Production of Wheat, 


t Production 


1939 

Countries and 


1933 % 


i 939 - 4 t> 1938-39 to 


to 1937 1939-40 

and 

1933- 

1934 1938 

to and Aver. 

193''- 1938- 

1938 1939 «ioo 

raioo 


1939 1938 

and and 

1939-40 1938-39 


tow; 


1939 1938 

and and 

1939-40 1938-39 


1938 

and Aver 
1938- 

1939 *100 


000 bushels of 60 lb 


^Albania 
Germany (*) 
•BelRlum . 
^Bohemia- 
Moravia 
(Protect ) . 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . 
•Spain . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland. 
•France • . . ( 
Greece . . 
Hungary . ( 

Ireland . . . 
Italy . 

I^atvia . 

ijithuania 

Luxemburg . 

Malta . 

Norway 

Netherlands. 

Poland 

•Portugal . . 
Romania . . 
Un Kingdom: 
Engl.andW.i 
Scotland 
•N. Ireland 
•Slovakia . , 
Sweden . , 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia . 
Total Eur $ 


Canada ! 

’} s) 26021 

United / w) 37,802 

States Is) 15,894 

Mexico 1 , 4)0 

Total N, Am . 81,862 

•China 

Cyprus 

Chosen . 660 

India . 35,289 

•Iraq 

Japan . , . 1,823 

Manchukuo . 

Palestine . 485 

Syria &I,eb [') 1.429 

•Transjordan — 

Turkey , I 
Total Asta § 52.579 

Algeria. . . 4,084 

Egypt ... 1 501 

•Kenya (•) . 

Libya 

F. Morocco. 3.188 

Tunisia . . LI 04 

Total N. Afr. 11.033 


951 98 ... 

5.928 (*) 6,191 1 101.2 
430 , 399, 82 4 


99.5 

3.026 88 1 
294 99.7 
(Ml. 145 - 
160 107.7 
175 ) 03,5 
13,118 93 6 
1,989 110 7 
3.910 - 
157 110.8 
12,541 103.3 
333 108 6 
513 101.2 
41 74 0 
9 97.3 
57 ... 
355 98.3 
i279 ... 
1,^04 ... 
8,213 106.8 


990 ' 998 ... I 1.550 1.663^ 

123,756 139.553 (•) 119.270 206.2571 232.584 (*) 198 78q 

... I 12,079, 9,556 .. 20.131 15.92^ 


1.726 919 
94 876 
7\ 5^0 

”"714 109 0 
164 102.7 
5.378 104 8 
50,764 1026 > 


554 99.0 
24.500 103,3 
36,595 75 9 
14,875, 79.1 
I.201I 1137 
71725, 84,4 


808 101 7 
33,982, 99.0 
3.855 ... 
1,637 102 6 
2,712 ... 
515 94.2 
1,313 101.7 

7.980 .. 
49,127 99.4 

4,151 996 
1443 102 1 
51 ... 
69 ... 
3,213 106 3 
1.876 126,2 
/0,752| 106,1 


122.7 98.169 106.295 

97.5 34,832* 41,552^ 

860 2016 2,330| 

4171 ... 128 

- I 7.068 ~ I 

116.0 16,831 18,111' 

122.3 3,816 4 687| 

103.8 63.396 66 799' 

106.6 746,512 785,293 

*)897.000 

132.8 13.363 11.888 

106 2 280.411 198,118 

103 3 338.059 412.880 

1069 114.924 146.141 

117 4 8.863 7,163 

105, 3\ 755,620 776.190 

’Y.302 ’i.’210 

106 4 7.540 6.241 

103.8 222.365 241 114 

13 228 

111.4 36652 27.147 

20.688 19.576 

94.) 1.966 980 

108.8 (') 13.382 14.205 

- ... 1.876 

101,587 93,660 

106.6 405.482 404,133 

98.4 25.574 20.965 

104.0 29.406 27.561 


Argentina . 
•Chile. . . . 
Uruguay , . 

Un. S^fr.(») 

Australia . . 
•N. Zealand . 

Totals § . . 


{•) 17,833 (•) 20.868 017.8811 

! 2.055 2.044 1.990, 

1.198 1.236 1,183 

2.131 2,081 1,739 

13,500 14.224 13.091 

9) 259 9) 193 9) 239 

234.051 351|291 222,262' 


99 2- 23.259 13.903 

112.2 11.133 8.378 

1026 89S23 71,583 

99.7 70.813 201.724 

103.3 ... 21.322 

101.3 5.741 9,277 

122 5 9.186 10.256 

103.1 126.240 92.726 

108 4 Al 3.338 
IO 5 . 3 I 2,209,517,2351,182 


71.155 

78 950 

53.646 

15 065 

16 935 

12.770 

111,773 

70.694 (* 

)‘151.136 

3,133 

3.139 

2.609 

8,341 

9.403 

4.579 

. 

372 864 

299,648 

38,291 

36.135 

26,166 

»)112.765 

98.777 

81.070 

9,530 

7.398 

5.4601 

293.945 

297,317 

267,043 

7.300 

7.052 

6.574 

9.429 

9.233 

8.993 

990 

1,830 

1,093 

279 

296 

271 

2 551 

2.637 

1,684 

13.301 

15,938 

15.613 

83,407 

79.802 

75,867 


15.802 

17,035 

163,611 

177,154 

111,787 

' 58,053 

69.253 

57,605 

3,360 

3,883 

3,965 


213 

278 

ii.7B0 


— 

31.384 

30.184 

25,022 

6 360 

7.812 

5,484 

105.658 

111.329 

86,334 


636 972\ 1, 244.1651 1,308.799\ 


540.47 111. 259,3651 1.293.65I\ 


9.745 (') 22,303 
1,600 ... 
67.809 169,309 
347,149 675.800 


90 1 132 6 
89.0 118 0 
158.1 74 0 
99.8 120 1 
88 7 182 1 


128.8 174 5 
989 1101 
103 5 1100 

102.1 104 8 

54.1 90 6 

94.4 102 9 
96.7 1515 

83.5 85 2 

104.5 1099 


104.0 125 4 
8) 4 1160 
94 9 122 4 
95.11117 2 


\ 112.4 172 6 
, 137 4 198 9 
I 81.9 1133 
1 786 132 8 
123 7 127 4 
973 1398 

I 107.6 1045 
I 120.8 135 5 
92 2 104 0 

I 135.0 1314 
i 105 7 107 5 
i 200 7 101 9 
I 94.2 137 3 

I 108.5 149 8 
) 100.3 1168 

1 122.0 1239 
i 106.7 115 8 

1 VV.O 231 0 
I 167.3 159 3 
I 132.9 1415 
} 1256 1308 
35.1 53 5 

61*9 72 2 
89.6 996 
i 136.1 1326 


See notes on page 184, 
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Area and Production of Rye. 




t 

Area 






Production 





/ 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

to 

1037 

and 

1933-34 

tt) 

1937-38 

1939 

% and 
1959-40 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

A verage 

1933 

to 1937 
and 

1933 -U 

to 

1937-38 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 

to 1017 
and 
19^3 34 
to 

I9j7-38 

1939 

% and 
1939 40 

Countries 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938 - 

39 

- 100 

Aver. 

=»IOO 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

I9?8 

and 

938 

39 

100 

Aver. 

^100 



000 acres 




000 centals 

000 bushels of 56 lb 



• Albania 
Germany (i) 

ii ‘941 

8 

12.150 

7 

(2)12,671 

98 3 

94‘2 

1 

208,443 

72 

213 849 

79 

(2)195 771 

372,221 

129 

381,874 

141 

(2)349 592 

97 5 

106.5 

•Belf'ium 

364 

381 

409 

95 5 

889 


8,489 

8,760 


I5.l3f 

15.613 




•Bohemia 

Moravia 












(Protect ) 

1.204 

1230 


97.9 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Bulgaria 

447 

464 

491 

96 3 

91,1 

5417 

4142 

4.644 

9.674 

7397 

1 8.293 

130 8 

1 16.7 

Denmark 

333 

359 

358 

93.0 

93.C 

5,512 

6.252 

5.556 

9.842 

11 165 

' 9,921 

88 2 

99.2 

•Spain 

1,290 

— 

( 3 ) 1.443 

— 

89.4 

9,639 

7.650 (3) 11.134 

17212 

H. 6 M 

i3) 19.8^2 

126 0 

86.6 

Estonia 

372 

365 

360 

101 9 

1033 

5,019 

4.146 

1 4.365 

8 963 

7.403 

7.795 

121 1 

1150 

Finland. 

568 

583 

591 

97.41 96 2 

7.297 

8 . 12 ^ 

8 187 

13.031 

14,507 

14619 

89 8 

89.1 

•France . . 

( 4 ) 1.601 

1.559 

l.66fi 

102.6 

95 9 

. . . 

17882 

17.356 


31.933 

30 993 



Greece 

156 

I7fi 

n3 

87.7! 89.1 

1,376 

1,366 

1.307 

2.457 

2.439 

2 334 

100 7 

105.2 

Hungary . 

( 5 ) 1.728 

1.562 

1.581 

- 

- 

( 5 ) 19.773 

17.739 

16.030 

(^) 35.310 

31.677 

28 6?5 

— 

•— 

Ireland 

1 

2 

2 

96 3 

75 4 

1 29 

30 

I 39 

52 

53 

6 

97 4 

75.2 

Italy . 

260 

257 

270 

101 2 

96 3 

3 339 

3,040! 3.301 

5.9,2 

5,428 

5.895 

'09 8 

iOl.l 

Latvia . . . 

737 

709 

664 

10.40 

lll.l 

9.473 

8.349 

8 105 

16916 

I4,909i 14.47 

1 113 51 116.9 

Lithuania 

1,229 

1.247 

1,236 

98.5 

99,4 

14,533 

13,75! 

13,278 

25.951 

24,555, 23.711 

105 7 

109.4 

Luxemburg 

19 

18 

19 

108,1 

103.1 

274 

28« 

271 

490 

507, 483 

96 6 

101.3 

Norway 


13 

15 



228 

242 

245 

408 

433 

437 

94 2 

93.3 

Netherlands 

"557 

601 

501 

92 7 

lll.l 

13,228 

12,149! 10.259 

■>3 621 

21.694 

18.319 

108 9 

128.9 

Poland 


14.567 

14.227 



168,213 

159.911 

141.785 

300,382 

285 556 

253.187 

105 2 

118,6 

•Portugal . 


331 

365 




2,269, 2,299 


4 05! 

4.105 


\\4.5 

Romania . 

*i.'l07 

1.190 

991 

93 0 

ill.£ 

9.513 

11.402 

8.310 

16,987 

2J.36? 

14 840 

83 4 

ITn Kingdom' 
• Fngl and 
Wales. . 


16 

14 




240 

1 

194 ! 


428 

347 



•Slovakia . 

— 

_ 



_ 

4.428 

_ 

— 

7.907 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

Sweden . . 

463 

! 498 

551 ' 

92 9 

83 9 

8.340 

8.922 

9,5S3 

14,894 

15,933 

17.112 

93 5 

870 

Switzerland 

39 

39 

39 

101.3 

100 7 

721 

810 

717 

1,287 

1.447 

1,280 

89.0 

iOO .6 

Yugoslavia . 

650 

640 

643^ 

101 6 

101.0 

5,369 

5,007 

4,627 

9.587 

8,941 

8.262 

107 2 

1160 

Total Bur. i 

35.787 

35,640 

35,583 

987 

989 

486,097 

481,940 

438805 

868,035 

860.611 

783,579 

WO 9 

IW.8 

•USSR. 


( 10 ) 

50.904 

59.051 



■■ 

( 6 ) 

441.000 

(II) ' 

482,679 

. . 1 

1 

( 6 ) 

787.000 

(II) 

186,930 



Canada . 

1.102 

741 

701, 

148 6 

157 1 

! 

8 . 572 I 

6.153 

3.197 

15,307 

10,988 

5,708 

1393 

268.2 

United 





1 







States . . 

3811 

4,021 

3.043 

94.8 

125? 

21.979| 

31,116 

I9.290| 

39,249 

55,564 

34.447 

70 6 

113.9 

Total N. Am 

4913 

4.762 

3744 

103 2 

1312 

80.55/ 

37.269 

22,487 

54,556 

66,552 

40.155 

820 

1359 

Turkey. . 


1,130 

809 



9,396 

9,887 

6.659 

16.779 

17,656 

11,890 

95 0 

141. 1 

Algeria . . . 

5 

5 

3 

1168 

172.7 

i 

25j 

25 

IS 

i 

44 

1 

44 

31 

99.7 140.2 

1 

Argentina 

19) 2.296 

( 9 ) 2 254 

( 9 ) 2.008 

101.9 

114.3 

8.5lo| 

6.063 

4,471 

1 

15,196 

1 

10,826 

7,984 

140 4 

1 

190.3 

*U.of3.Afr.(8) 

... 


(II) 115 



1 

416' 

1 


450| 

„ 


80 

i 

92.4 

Totals . § 

43,531 

43,791 

42,147 

99.4 

103.3 

534,579 

1 

535,184 

472,440 

1 

954,610 

j 

955,689 

843.639 

1 

99.9 

I 

113.2 











I 






See notes on page 184. 
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Area and Production of Meshn. 




f 

Area 



1 t Production 





% 1939 







% t939 




Average 





Average 



Averagf 



Countries 

1939 

1938 

1933 



1939 

1938 

1933 

1939 

1938 

1933 






to 1937 

1938 

Aver 



to 1937 



to 1937 

1938 

Aver. 





a 100 

» 100 







- zoo 

■■ zoo 



000 acres 



000 centals 

000 bushels of *>8 lb 



Germany (i) . 

1,658 

l,50o'(a) 1.175 

110.5 

Ml 2 

29,2% 

29,10) 

(2)19,180 

50,511 

50,175 

(3)33,070 

100.7 

152 7 

Belgium 

4 

4 

8 

374 

485 


90 

96 


156 

166 



Bohem & Mo- 














ravi.i (Prot ) 

9 

9 


101 1 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

■— 

— 


— • 

— 

Biilg ir a 

198 

258 

249 

768 

79 5 

2.596 

2.902 

2,726 

4.476 

5 004 

4.700 

89 5 

95.2 

Denmark 

736 

746 

810 

98 6 

90 8 

15,432 

17,533 

16,960 

26.608 

30.230 

29,241 

88.0 

91.0 

Spam 


- . 

(II) 111 





(II) 625 



( 11 ) 1,077 


. . . 

Estoii a 

' “312 

209 

195 

1*49 3 

1601 

W 

i,460 

1,894 

5 707 

4 242 

3.266 

i34.5 

174 7 

Finland . 

1 24 

24 

35 

103 2 

708 

353 

392 

535 

608 

675 

933 

900 

65.9 

France 

(4) 188 

188 

182 

100 2 

103 5 


2,482 

2,075 


4,280 

3,578 



Grt e( e . . 

153 

156 

136 

98 3 

ll2f 

1,191 

1.122 

840 

2.053 

1,934 

1.449 

1*66.2 

1417 

Imtvia . . . 

223 

195 

181 

1146 

' 1236 


2 657 

2 188 


4 581 

3 773 


M ,1 

ama . 

267 

277 

260 

963 

102 9 

3,058 

3,279, 

2,788 

5,272 

5.654 

4,807 

*93.2 

I^iixemburg 

3 

4 

6 

65 8 

42 6 


68 

92 

67 

117 

159 

576 

422 

Norway . 


11 

12 



209 

236 

218 

361 

406 

375 

888 

962 

Polan i 


326 

(II) 337 




3,924 

(11)3.551 


6,766 

(11)6.122 



Un King lorn* 














Engl aniW 

83 

92 

97 

89 7 

85 7 

1,613 

1,658 

1,716 

2 781 

2 858 

2.958 

973 

94.0 

Sweden . 

628 

629 

611 

99 8 

102 « 

13 144 

14,631 

11,729 

22.^ 

25 226 

20.223 

89 8 

112) 

Switzerland . 

18 

18 

17 

100.0 

1096 

346 

423 

349 

597 

730 

602 

818 

99 2 

Yugoslavia. . 

... 

169 

154 



•• 

1.334 

1 186 


2.300 

2,044 


... 

Canada . . . 

1,218 

1,159 

1,156 

105! 

105 4 

19,832 

17,622 

16,221 

34,194 

30,383 

27 968 

1125 

122.3 

Turkey . 

... 

332| 

216 



3,256 

2,986 

1,682 

5,614 

5,149 

2.901 

109,0 

1936 


Notes for tables of wheat, rye and meslin. 

t The years Indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Heraispherc, double years to 
the Southern — • Countries not included in the totals — (§) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area As 
tlie estimates for Hungary fir 1939 include the areas and production of tirritorits recently annexed by tli s country, 
the totals fir Europe and the general totils for 1938 and for the average have been idjusted approximitely to mainbun 
the comparability of the senes •— (m) Winter crop — (s) Spnng crop — (i) Inc uiiug Austria, Su etenhnd and Me 
melland — iz) Average 1932 to 1937 — (3) Average of four years. — (4) Estimated on May i — (5) Present fron 
tiers excluding Sub Carpathian Russia — (6) Approximate calculated figure — (7) N>t including Alexandretta — 
(8) Cultivation by Europeans only — (9) Area sown. — (10) Area provided for m the Plan — (ii) Average of three 
years. 


premature growth and also caused deeper and more sturdy rooting Crop condition 
on the whole at the beginning of March was very satisfactory throughout the country. 

The area imder meslin in 1940 is estimated at 151,000 acres against 195,700 acres 
in 1939 and an average of 137,400 acres in 1934 to 1938, percentages, 77 i and 109 9 
Hungary Exceptionally cold weather prevailed in the last three weeks of February 
Precipitation was heavy in the first half of this period Weather conditions were not 
favourable for winter cereals, particularly owing to the ground being frozen to a great 
depth and the formation of an ice crust. At the beginning of March a heavy snow 
cover still covered crops. It appears that winter barley and late sowing of winter 
wheat and rye have suffered in particular, 

Ireland The weather in February was very unsettled, with rain every otiler day. 
Cereals came through the winter well, with little or no losses. Ploughing for spring 
crops was well forward, but sowing had riot yet begun at the end of the month. 




PRODUCTION — CEREALS 


185 S 


Area and Production of Barley. 


COUNTKIBS 

f Arba 



t Production 




1039 

and 

1939 - 

1940 

1938 

and 

1938 - 

i9:J9 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

to 

1937 
and 
I9t3' 

1934 

to 

1937 - 

1938 

1939 
% and 
1939-40 

*939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 
and 
1933-34 
to 

1937-38 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 

to 1937 
and 
1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 
% and 
1939-40 

1938 
and 
1938 - 
19 <9 
*=» 100 

Aver. 

--100 

1938 

and 

1938 - 

19.39 

- 100 

Aver. 

^100 

000 acres 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 48 lb. 

•Albania . 


13 

13 




92 

131 


192 

274 



Germany (•). 

4,826 

4,838 

') 4.717 

99.7 

102.3 

93.956 

105.822 

*' 86,421 

195,746 

220,467 

*) 180.048 

’ 88.8 

108.7 

•Belgium , 

48 

76 

85 

62.9 

56.9 


1,967 

2.046 


4,098 

4,263 



•Bohemia- 














Moravia 














(Protect.). 

644 

638 

— 

lOl.O 

— 



_ 



__ 


_ 

Bulgaria . . 

563 

555 

549 

101.5 

102.6 

7.359 

7.821 

6.495 

15,332 

16.294 

13 532 

94.1 

113.3 

Denmark . . 

1.021 

982 

876 

104.0 

116.6' 

27.337 

29 970 

22,132 

56.954 

62.438 

46,109 

91.2 

123.5 

•Spain . . 

3,321 

_ 

») 4,615 

— 

72.0 

30,863 

16.270*) 48.607 

64.298 

33,897 

*) 101,266 

189 7 

63.5 

Estonia . . 

207 

217 

248 

95.6 

83.4 

1,985 

2.133 

2.009 

4.136 

4,443 

4,186 

93.1 

98.8 

Einland . . 

306 

298 

3'6 

102.6 

96.8 

4.233 

4,572 

4,031 

8.819 

9.524 

8.399 

92.6 

d05.0 

•France . . . 

1.975 

1,876 

1,806 

105.3 

109.4 


28,457 

23,0301 


59.286 

47,979 



Greece . . . 

*) 532 

•) 541 

•) 525 

98.3 

101 . i 

4.877 

5.412 

4.373, 

10.160 

11,276 

9,111 

9(1.1 

111.5 

Hungary . . 

n 1,344 

•) 1.121 

«) l.hO 


— 1 

•) 17,207 

•) 15,961 

') 13,920 

») 35.849 *) 33.253 

•) 29,002 

__ 


Ireland . . 


118 

132 

62.6 

55.9 

U653 

2,468 

2.9611 

3.443 

5 142 

6,168 

67.0 

55.8 

Italy. . . . 

497 

492 

492 

101.0 

101.11 

5.409 

5,465 

4,668 

11.270 

11,386 

9.726 

99.0 

115.9 

Latvia . . . 

445 

440 

459 

101.3 

97.0 

4,608 

4,863 

4.413' 

9.601 

10,131 

9,193 

94.8 

104.4 

Lithuania . 

516 

519 

516 

99.3 

99.9 

5,6% 

6,041 

5,486 

11,784 

12,586 

11,430 

93.6 

103.1 

Luxemburg . 

5 

5 

6 

106.9 

84.9 

75 

67 

78, 

156 

140 

162 

111.6 

96.1 

Malta (’) . 

5 

5 

5 

97.6 

97.8 

98 

102 

99 

205 

213 

207 

96 1 

99.0 

Norway . . 


148 

MB 



2,793 

2,741 

2,571 

5,819 

. 5.711 

5 355 

101.9 

108.7 

Netherlands 

102 

107 

90 

95.0 

1 12.6 

3.086 

3,097 

2,295 

6 , 30 

6,452 

4,781 

99 7 

134.5 

Poland . . 


2.910 

2,%3 



32,629 

30,233 

31,401 

67,977 

62,986 

65,420 

107.9 

103.9 

•Portugal . . 


186 

1/3 




860 

872 


1,791 

1 816 



Romania . 

2,708 

3.158 

4.123 

85.8 

65.7 

17,999 

18,347 

27,373 

37,498 

38,223 

57,032 

98.1 

6^7 

Un. Kingdom 














Engl. &. VV 

910 

885 

809 

102.81 112.5 

17 786 

17,987 

14,573 

37,053 

37.473 

30,361 

98.9 

122.0 

•Scotland, . 

99 

99 

77 

100 1 

128.4’ 


2.195 

1.649 


4,573 

3.435 



•N. Ireland 

3 

3 

3 

101.9 

138.5 


74 

56 


153 

117 



Sweden . . 

280 

272 

256 

102.7 

109.2 

5.517 

5.876 

4,600 

11.494 

12,241 

9,583 

93.9 

120.0 

Switzerland . 

12 

11 

13 

107.1 

92.3 

187 

203 

169 

390 

423 

351 

92.2 

111.1 

Yugoslavia , 

') 1.045 

♦)I049 <) 1.073 

99.7 

97.5 

9.349 

9,287 

9,059 

19,477 

19,349 

18,872 

100.7 

103.2 

f'oUil EHfope\) 

18.456 

18,918 

19,713 

97.5 

93.7' 

263.799 

281,995 

252.2/5^ 

549,593 

587,500 

525,458 

93.5 

104.6 

•U.S.S R. . . 


• 20.599 

20,714 




•) 163,566 

*") 167.899 


•)340.769 

‘"I 349.797 



Canada 

4,347 

4.454 

3,985 

97.6 

109.1 

49,511 

49,076 

35.1481 

103.147 

102,242 

73,224 

100.9 

140.9 

United States 

12.600 

10,513 

9,390 

119.9 

134.2 

132.623 

121,442 

88.706 

276.293 

253.005 

184.805, 109.2 

149.5 

♦Mexico. . . 

... 

357 

359 




1,536 

I. 579 I 


3.199 

3.291 ... 


Total N. Am 

16,9.7 

14,967 

13,375 

//>.: 

126.7, 

181134 

170.518 

123,8541 

379,445 

355,247 

258,029 

1068 

147.1 

•China . . 



15,881 





166.179 



346,212 



Cyprus . . . 


115 

1 3 



1.035 

913 

938 

2,156 

1,902 

1.954 

113.4 

110.4 

Chosen. . . 

2.m 

2.738 

2.571 

ibd.9 

107.4 

27.314 

24 528 

25,021 

56,905 

51,100 

52,128! 111.4 

109.2 

•Iraq .... 


2,533 

1.562 




25.097 

8.807 


52,286 

18.349 



Japan . . 

'i.'879 

1,892 

1,894 

99 3 

99.2 

39.200 

30.807 

34.727 

81,669 

64.IP2 

72,349) 127.2 

1119 

•Manchukuo 


265 

>‘) 442 




2 .h 0 

“) 4,054 


4,479 

“) 8.447 . . . 


Palestine . , 

■ ' 476 

502 

568 

94.8 

83.8 

’Y.719 

1,471 

1.339 

3.581 

3 065 

2.790 116.8 

128 4 

Syria & I,eb 

888 

838 

746 

106.0 

II9.I' 

8,157 

8,453 

6,605 

16,994 

17.611 

13,761 

%.5 

123.5 

•Transjordan, 





— 


992 

7()0\ 


2.067 

1,583 



Turkey . 


4,851 

4,100 



50.601 

53.100 

40.004 

105.420 

1 10 626 

83,344 95.3 

1265 

T(ial Asia, , 

10,971 

10,936 

9,992 

}66.3 

ms 

128.026 

119,272 

108,634 

266,725 

2 8,486 

226,326 

W7.3 

117.9 

Algeria . . 

3.063 

2,909 

3,180 

105.3 

96.3 

24,251 

12.944 

16,389 

50.524 

26,967 

34,143 

187.4 

148.0 

Egypt . . . 

273 

274 

284 

99.7 

96.1 

5,251 

5,129 

4.812 

10.941 

10.686 

10.026 

102.4 

109.1 

•idbya , . . 


367 

325 





766 



i.596 



E. Morocco. 

*4’720 

4,155 

4,160 

113.6 

113.5 

46,915 

23.'937 

25.353 

97.740 

49,869 

52,819 

r96.0 

I85’0 

J'unisia , 

1.483 

756 

1,149 

196.0 

129.0 

7,716 

2.205 

3,946 

16,076 

4.593 

8.222 

350.0 

195.5 

Total Africa 

9,539 

8,094 

8.773 

117.9 

108.7 

84.133 

44.215 

50.500 

175,281 

92,115 

105,210 

190.3 

166.6 

Argentina . | 

*) ( 2 . 122 ) 

•(2.053) 

•) (1.921) 

103.3 

110.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 



>») 1,232 

») 1,330 



17,637 

9,700 

13,761 

36,744 

20,209 

28,668' 181.8 

128.2 

*Cliile . . 

“'l41 

203 

193 

69.7 

73.2 


2.402; 

2,627 


5,003 

5.473 1 ... 

. . . j 

Uruguay . 

62 

52 

») 26 

119.8 


’■’370 

306 

*•) 189 

“772 

638 

») 394 121.0 

— 















En of_S. Air. 



74 





626 



1,303 



•n. Zealand i 

*) ”’31 

•) 33 

*) 29 

96.8 

iib.o 

— 

— 

- 

— 

•— 


— 

— 



») 27 

“) 21 


... 1 


538 

379 


1.122 

790i ... 


Tutaps I 


54,197 

53,209 

105.5 

107.5 

676,099 

626,006 

549,153| 

1,408’ 560 

1,304,195 

1,144.085 

108.0 

ib.l 


notes at ttic end of the following table. 



Area and Production of Oats, 




t 

Abea 





t 

Production 






1938 
and 
1938 - 

1939 

Aver- 

age 

1933 

1939 

% gnd 
1939-40 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Avcr.ige 

to i<m 7 
and 
1933-34 

to 

1937-38 


1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 
*933 
to 193 Z 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 
% and 
1939-49 

Countries 

1939 
and 
1939- 

1940 

if)37 

and 

1933' 

1934 

to 

1937' 

1938 

1038 

and 

h> 38 - 

1939 

100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 
and 
1938 - 

1939 
= 100 

Aver. 

=»ioo 


000 acres 




000 centals 

000 bushels of 32 lb. 



•Alb.inia 


28 

74 




248 

212 

.. 

776 

663 



('.crm riy 0). 

8,102 

7,917*) 8,356 

102.3 

97 0 

151,407 

158.954*) 144 624 

473,144 

496.727 *) 451:946 

95.3 

104.7 

•Belgium . . 

603 

527 

57) 

114.5 

105.7 


13,692 

15,361 


42,738 

48,002 



•Bnh< mid 

M iruvia 














(Protect) . 

894 

904 

— 

98 9 







— 


— 

HuiK.iiui 

274 

355 

316 

77,3 

86.8 

‘ 2 . 8 I 9 

i.964 

2 555 

8,810 

6,137 

7,984 

143 6 

110 3 

Iitiiniark 

916 

926 

932 

98.9 

98 3 

22,487 

25,225 

21.548 

70.272 

78,829 

67,337 

1 89.1 

104 4 

•Sjmii) . 

1,391 

_ 

*) 1,758 

— 

79.1 

10,404 

7,033 ») 13.603 

32,511 

21,977 *) 42.508 

1479 

76.5 

1 sioiiia 

356 

36fl 

34 

968 

103 2 

3,295 

3,891 

2,925 

10,296 

12,160 

9.139 

84 7 

112.7 

Finland 

1,206 

1,143 

I.I4I 

105.5 

105.7 

17,593 

18.423 

I5.L7I 

54,978 

57,572 

47.409 

95 5 

116.0 

•Friiiiit 

8,010 

8.019 

8.I6C 

99.9 

‘^8.2 


120316 

|{> 1.742 


375.986 

317,942 


. . - 

tbeeie . 

*) 573 

*) 383 

*) 4C 

97.4 

109. 

3,343 

3,362 

2 477 

10.447 

10,505 

7 741 

99.5 

135.0 

Hu cary . . 

‘) 636 

*) 554 

•) 545 

— 


") 7.864 •) 6,842 

*) 6.152 

*) 24 575 *) 21,382 *) 19,225 

— 

— 

Ireland 

1 537 

570 

593 

94.1 

90 5' 

12,088 

12 523 

12.952 

37.775 

39,133 

40.474 

96.5 

93.3 

llaU . 

, 1.044 

l.( 93 

1073 

95.5 

97.3 

12.938 

13.869 

11,820 

40.430 

43.342 

36,938 

1 93 3 

109.5 


1 935 

860 

.98 

108 8 

1I7.2| 

9.927 

9.846 

7,913 

31,023 

30.769 

24,727 

100 8 

125.5 

L,itluiui)ia . 

859 

838 

154 

102 5 

100.6 

9.016 

9,259 

8,108 

28.176 

28,936 

25.338 

97.4 

1112 

Euxfiiilturg 

62 

61 

(6 

100 8 

93 9 

992 

916 

963 

3.100 

2,864 

^0 1 

108 3 

103 0 

NurwH> 


ill 

221 


... 1 

4.038 

4.337 

3 960 

12,620 

13,554 

12 375 

93.1 

102 0 

Netlierlands. 

403 

69 

3 4 

109 0 

120.5 

9,921 

9,845 

6.906 

31.002 

30.765 

21,580 

100 8 

143 7 

Poland 

5.734 

5,627 

3.^ 

01.9 

103 6 

63.493 

58.565 

56.503 

198.415 

183015 

176,570 

08.4 

112.4 

•Poituyal 

618 

527 




2.090 

1 54 


6,530 

6,106 


. . . 

Romania 

1.455 

1,609 

1,998 

90 4 

72.9 

10,736 

10,209 

14,653 

33,548 

31,904 

45,792 

105 2 

73 3 

United King- 
dom: 

Fiigl and 

i 












)0I 8 

Wales 

1,358 

1,301 

1,39'’ 

104.4 

976 

25.066 

23,946 

24,631 

78.330 

74.830 

76,972 

104.7 

•Scotland . 

774 

798 

82' 

<70 

93.3 

, . 

ls!79 

14,909 


44,310 

s6,592 



•N. Ireland 

291 

297 

.77 

98 2 

106.9 


6.489 

5,819 


20,279 

IH 185 



Sweden 

1,647 

1,647 

1.839 

100.0 

100 5 

2^328 

30.441 

26 610 

88,526 

95,127 

83,154 

93.1 

106! 5 

Switzerland. 

30 

.8 

29 

105.6 

101.2 

564 

560 

464 

1.764 

1,750 

1,451 

100 8 

121 5 

Yugoblaviu . 

*) 914 «) 917') '?5 

99 7 

98 8 

7.679 

7199 

7103 

23.996 

22 496 

22 195 

106 7 

108,1 

Totulkuropt^) 

27,052 

26,876 

27 531 

100 6 

98.3 

403.594 

411.278 

379,140 

1,261,227 1,285,242 

1,184 803 

98.1 

106 4 

•U.S S R. 

*• 

•) 41.196 

43.544 

... 1 



')349,I63 *“) 386.399 

»)l, 091.128 

“1.207,488 

i ... 


Canada 

12,790 

I30IO 

13 538 

98 3 

945 ' 

130.698 

126,270 

106.295 

408 432 

394.593 

332,173 

103 . 5 ' 

1230 

United States 

33,070 

35 661 

34.889 

92.7 

94 8 

299.909 

341.898 

282 7191 

937.215 1,068.43) 

883.498 

87.7 

106 1 

7 otal N Am. 

45,860 

48,671 

48. U7 

94.2 

94 7 

430.607 

468.168 

389 014\ 

1,345,647 1.463.024 

1.215,671\ 

1 92.0 

1107 

•Chum . , . 

1 


2,52^ 



... 1 


19,108 

.. ! 


59.712 

1 


•Cyprus . . . 

1 

14 

1? 

' * ' 1 



89 

71 

1 

277 

222. 

II.505I 

i !!! 


•Japan . 


337 

30 




4,523 

3,68?| 


14,135 

j 


•Manchukuo . 


242 

") 86 

1 



1,193 

») 775 


3.727 

") 2,421 



Palestine . 

2 

2 

7 

108 6 

92 3 ' 

. 20 

9 

ii 

63 

28 

48 

m.2 

\301 

Syria &. Ueb 

12 

24 

29 

47.7 

39 4 

120 

218 


375 

682 

8^6 

55.0 

44 9 

Turkey 


596 

531 


6,512 

5.680 

4.574 

20,351 

17,748 

14,294 

114.7 

142 4 

Algeria. , . 

516 

451 

457 

1145 

113.0 

4.850 

3,486 

3.2H 

15,157 

10.892 

10,107 

139,2 

150 0 

Ft Morocco 

131t 

120 

8' 

109.3 

163.5 

1,676 

1,048 


5,236 

3.275 

1 777 

159 9 

294 6 

Tunisia 

99 

99 

7' 

99 8 

140.2 

661 

661 

381 

2,067 

2,067 

1,192 

100 0 

173 4 

Total N. Afr. 

7^6 

670 

60 

111.9 

122.8 

7,187. 

5195 

4.1841 

22,460 

16,234 

13,076 

138.4 

171.8 

Argentina . | 

*) (3.446) 

) (3,361) '0,292 

102 5 

104.7 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


*) 1,766 

“)l.76 


20,371 1 

16.094 

16.4701 

63.658 

50,293 

51,468 

126.6 

123.7 

•Chile . ' 

257 


49 

76.2 

1032 

... 1 

3,366 

2,213 


10,519 

6,915 


105.3 

Uruguay . 1 

219 

246 

20' 

89.6 

108 6 

983| 

1,149 

934 

3,073 

3,589 

2,917 

85.6 

•Un ofS Afr “ I 

... 1 

... 

50^ 

... 


1 


2.165 



6,765 



•N. Zealand | ' 

•) 254 *) 280 

*) 33-; 

1 

90.8 

76.1 




_ 




_ 

— 

— 

... “) 54, 

») 68 

... 1 



1,042 

1,168 


3,256 

3,650 

... 


T OTALS§ 1 

76.253 

78851 

79 094 

96.7, 

96.4 

869,394 

907,791 

794 598’ 

2,716,854 2,836,840 2,483,n3j 

1 95.8' 

W9.4 


t The years infficateil are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to 
the Southern — • Not in lu led m the totals — § In cal 'ulatiag totals account has been taken of the probable 
area l ultivated tn some couutres tor .vhich estimates of pVo lu 'tion are aviila de but not those of area. As the citimates 
for Hungary for 1939 include the areas and production of territories recently annexed by this country, the totals tor 
Europe and the general totals for 1938 and for the average hive been adjusted approximately to maintain the 
compa»abil.ty of the series. — (i) Iik lading Austria, SudetcUhnd and Memel. — - {2) Average 1932*37. — (3) Average 1933^3®’ 

— (^) Area sown — (5) Inclu ing the northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding the Sub-Carpa^i^® 
territory — (6) Front ers as at the en 1 of 1937. — (7) Barley and meslm. ■— (8) Area provideij for by 

— (9) Approximate est mate. — (to) Average 1933*35.— (n) Year 1936. — (12) Area harvested. -* (13) Malting batley* 

— (14) European crops only. » ’ ^ 
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Lithuania: The weather wavS settled in February. Except on a few days, tem- 
peratures were rather low throughout. The fields had a deep snow cover These 
conditions were favourable for winter crops. 

Romania: During the week ending March 13 heavy snow fell in almost all parts 
of the country and particularly in the northern half of Basarabia and in Bucovina 
The soil was very wet and field operations have consequently been retarded this season. 
Owing to the unfavourable conditions in the autumn for the ploughing and sowing of 
winter cereals and the prolonged winter, the Ministry of Agriculture and administrative 
organizations have conducted a very intense campaign among farmers to complete 
plougliing and sowing. The authorities assist farmers in a practical way by putting 
at their disposal the necessary seeds, all the tractors of the Chambers of Agriculture 
and credits Although the sowing season is shorter this year, it is nevertheless hoped 
to vSow a normal acreage 

Yuf^oslavia The weather in the first decade of b'ebruary was cloudy and often 
misty in the mornings and rather mild in all parts. In the north and centre rain 
alternated with snow, while in the southeast and on the coast the w^eather was ra- 
ther fine and wann At the beginning of the second decade a sudden cold sj)ell 
passed over the north and centre of the country bringing a sharp drop in tempera- 
ture, whil(‘ in the south and on the littoral there were warm winds At the middle of 
February the cold had reached its maximum (- 24‘>F at Zagreb), spreading through- 
out the country, except in the far south and on the littoral, where the temperature 
remained on the whole abo\e freezing point throughout the winter 'J'liis cold spell 
ccnitinued until the last few^ da)s of Fel ruary At the end of Tud)iuary and the 
beginning of March the w'eather became milder in almost parts of the country Winter 
cereals had not suflered from the c'old, thanks to the heavv falls of snow which 
took place in all jiarts about the middle of FVbruarv and continued throughout the 
remainder of the month 

U. S S R The recently pulilished figures of the a\erage fields of the principal 
cereals in Ukraina in are reproduced below with the a\erages of the tw’o three- 
vear periods i()37 to and 0)32 to 11)34 


Yields of Ccteals lu Ukraina in 1930 



Year 

Average 

i <)37 

Average 

193-’ 

Year 

Average 

1937 

Average 

193^ 

Crops 

1939 

to 1939 

to 1934 

1939 

to 1939 

to 19 34 


Yield in centals j 

ptr acre 

Yield in bushels per acre 

Winter rye 

.... 103 

10 7 

7 4 

18.3 

IQ I 

13 2 

Winter wheat 

14 2 

128 

83 

Z3 b 

21 3 

13,8 

vSpring wheat 

92 

6 8 

<>5 

153 

II -3 

lO.Q 

Spring barley 

13 

II 2 

8-3 

283 

234 

173 

Oats 


10 0 

78 

34 3 

31-2 

24 3 


The crop condition of the winter cereals, according to a report issued on Feb 
ruary 22 at a meeting of the Commissariat for Agriculture, is better this year than 
it was last year. The crops are not well developed in central and southc asteni parts 
of the Union. The winter was favourable for the seedlings up to J anuary 3 but after 
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that date severe frosts caused damage in some areas' The necessity of examining 
the sowings carefully to determine the extent of the damage and the measures to be 
taken was recognized. 

At the end of February the condition of the sowings according, to the Soviet 
Press, was generally good or satisfactory, despite imfavourable weather at the end of 
the summer and in the autumn However, in some areas, where preparation was 
inadequate or where sowing was late, condition was poor. 

In February, in the southern regions (Caucasus, Crimea, South Ukraina, Central 
Asian Republics) there were many warm days which rendered it possible to begin soil 
preparations and sowings of spring cereals There was a considerable drop in tempe- 
rature in many districts at the beginning of March accompanied by snowfalls but it 
was believed that no damage was done. 

United Stated The Crop Reporting Board has made the following estimates of 
the intended acreages of the cereal crops in 1040 The figures are based on reports 
made by farmers on or about March i regarding their planting intentions The 
acreages actually planted in 1940 may turn out to be larger or smaller than the indi- 
cated acreages owing to weather conditions, price changes, labour supply, financial 
condition.s, the agricultural conservation programme and the effect of these evStimates 
thenivSelves upon farmers’ actions 


Indention*' 

1040 

All Spring wheat ^^,125 

Barley . . 14,606 

Oats . 35,«i<s 


Area 

planted 

IQ39 

Average 
planted 
area 1934 38 

% 

1939 

100 

1940 
Average 
— 100 

(thousand acres) 



^7.53^ 

22,304 

j 10 8 

871 

J t.54b 

1 I,9J2 

100 4 

122 6 

15.512 

38,421 

TOO 9 

93 2 


India Weather at the time of sowing was not quite favourable but prospects 
at the end of February were considered to be on the whole fairly good 

(rcneral rain fell in the Punjab in the week ending February 5, the succeeding 
week was dry except for light ram m Atnbala and Dera Ghazi Khan, and the week 
ending I^'ebruar> zb was dry throughout the province At that date crops were in 
average to good conditions in irrigated areas and under average to average in irri- 
gated areas 

In the Central Provinces, the third mOvSt important producing area, light rain fell 
in the fortnight ending 24 February Crop condition was satisfactory 

Japan The crop condition of wheat and barley is normal. 

Pak'^Uni Rains in December and January were very well distributed. Sowing 
was carried out in favourable conditions and in normal weather. Crop condition is 
excellent No disease is reported. 

Algeria W’heat sowing was nearly completed on March 15 The area was con- 
siderably larger then last year Prospects are favourable (Bulletin des Halles). 

Egypt The growth of wheat was stimulated after the irrigation of crops and the 
manuring of those which had not already received any fertilizers. The irrigation 
situation was satisfactory and spring rotations were begun on February 16. The 
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water was let intb the canals before the prearranged date. In spite of the lack of 
rain during the winter closing of the canals and the consequent heavy demand for water, 
the water supply was sufficient to irrigate all crops. Ear formation progressed In Feb- 
ruary among early crops and some mid-season crops and the grain began to form in 
a few fields principally in the provinces of Qena and Aswan. Cro]) condition was 
normal. The growth of barley was good. Ear formation was general at the end of 
February and among early crops grain formation was beginning Irrigation was in 
progress. Crop condition was normal. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

U. S. S. R.: The wet autumn and severe frost of mid-January had a very un- 
favourable effect on the possibilities of germination of maize to be sown both in the 
TTkraina and in Kuban, which are the principal maize growing centres of the Union. 
Measures are being taken to ensure a good supply of seed by means of selection and 
treatment 

Argentina, The second estimate of the area .sown to mai/e in 1939-40, published 
on March 6 by the Argentine Government confirms the previous estimate of 17,800,000 
acres, which reprcvsented a record, except for the area sown in 1935-36 Thus, it 
exceeds by 35 8 per cent the final figure of last vseason and by 6.4 ])er cent the pre- 
ceding five-year average The latest reports on crop condition confirm the forecast 
of a very large maize crop, of which the official CvStiniate will be published on April 12 

United States The Crop Reporting Board estimates that the prospective niai/e 
plantings in 1940 will cover an area of 87,770,000 acres This estimate is based on 
reports received from fanners on or about March 1 regarding their planting inten- 
tions (see under Cereals) The area planted in 1939 was 91,501,000 acres and the 
average ])lanted area in the five years 1934 97,761,000 acres Percentages, 

95 () and 89 8. . 

Fgypt According to the last estimate, the area cultivated to millet in 1939 was 

428.000 acres against 404,000 in 193B and 321,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1937, jiercentages 105 8 and 133 3 The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 11,784,000 centals (23,568,000 bushels) against 10,36.1,000 (20,728,000) and 

8.647.000 (17,293,000), percentages 1137 and 1363 

Union of South Africa Practically all the maize-growing districts of the IIiiiou 
suffered drought in January, including even these parts of Transvaal which had had 
excessive rainfall in the previous month. Crops which had reached the flowering stage 
suffered damage, particularly in the Orange Free State, where prospects at the end of 
January were poor, unless rains should come immediately Yomiger maize crops were 
not affected so much by the drought. Local damage was done by hail and insects in 
Transvaal. Locust swarms were pie valent in Transvaal and Natal. 



Area an^ Production of Maize. 
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Aver 
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% 

1939 
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lAveratf* 

% 1939 
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1938 

to 1917 

lOan.AO 

1939 


1038 

1933 
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1938 

1 19^1 

1930-40 
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and 
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and 
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to i9t7 
and 
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to 1937 
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«913- 






1938- 


1938. 




919- 

19 <8- 

1914 




1939- 


193334 

1939* 

1933-34 

1938 



1940 

1939 

to 

I93» 

Aver 

1940 


1939 

to 

1940 

1939 

to 

Aver- 




1937 

and 


age 




1937/38 



t937-38 

and 

age 




1938 

1938 







19 18- 




1939 

=» 100 

■slOC 








>939 



000 acres 


000 centals 

000 bushels of 56 lb. 

100 

1 

Albania 


?30 

216 






3.116 

2.795 


5,564 

4991 


1 

Germany (‘) 

271 

347 *) 202 

78 0 

— 



•) 8,369 

•)•) 4,642 


•) 14,944 

*)*) 8.29C 



•Bohemia 
















Moravia 
















(Protect.) . 

23 

22 

— 

103 9 

— 




— 



— 


— 

Bulgaria . . 

1 527 

1.731 

1 720 

88 2 

88.t 



i 1.735 

1«756 


26 955 

35.271 



•Spam 

1.058 


1.075 



98 4 




“) 16.04fi 


22 779 

•) 28,656 



Prance . 

814 

841 

K44 

96 8 

96 4 



12.756 

11.301 


20.181 



Greece . 

‘) 684 

») ^71 

“) 625 

102 0 

109 4 

i 5 766 

4 398 

5.663 

i 6.296 

7.853 

10.112 

131 1 

101.8 

Hungary 

«) 3.150 

) 2.901 

•) 2 840 

_ 


— 

*) 49.624 58.688 

’) 47,080 

*) 88,615 

’) 104.801 

') 81.072 

— 

— 

Italy . ^ Cj 

M85 

3.297 

3,220 

96 6 

98 9 



58.077 

58.948 


1 I03.71C 

105,265 



456 

427 

401 

1067 

1139 



6 658 

6,107 


' 11,889 

10,905 



Malta . 

0 

0 

0 

85 7 

97 1 

2 

3 

4 

< 

5 

7 

84.C 

55.7 

Poland 


218 

225 





1 

2,783 

2.055 


4,969 

3.67C 



Portug il 


971 

(.036 






6.531 

6.794 


11,662 

12,132 



Rom. nil. i 

12,187 

12.349 

12 563 

98 7 

97 0 

133.407 

112,819 

110.865 

23^227 

201,462 

197,973 

118.2 

120.3 

Switxerl.ind 

2 

2 




! .. 


54 

51 


96 

'2 



Yugo'il.ivia 

") 6 575 ») 7.022 

) 6.708 

93 6 

98 0 

81.443 

104,849 

98,225 

145,434 

187,232 

175,403 

77.7 

82.9 

Tofa/ E ifopf 


31,153 

0,750 






39\48^ 

376,491 


702,645 

672308 



U S vS R 

... 

7,968 





”) 60.811 

') 84.056 


“)i08.592 

*) 150,1 no 


... 

Canada 

(83 

180 

159 

IOt.7 


1152 

4.534 

4.306 

3 485 

8.097 

7,69') 

6 22: 

105.3 

130.1 

U.S.A (jllj 

88.803 

92.222 

96 176 

96 3 


973 

1.466.717 1.434 8^0 1,156,162 

"619 '37 2.563 ’07 

’ 064,575 

102 2 

126.9 

(78.861) (82 710) (77 nO) 

95.3 


102 2 

(1321.634) (1289828) (993,335) 

(2^60060) (2303265) 

(1773813) 

102 5 

133.1 

Mexico 


7.638 

7 406 






37,317 

37.634 


66.638 

67 205 



Total N. A m. 

. . . 100,040 103,741 





1,476 453 l,197,28l\ 


2,636,525 

^,138,003 



•China . 



11,150 


1 





141,429 



252.552 


... 

Korea . . 


342 

302 






2,174 

2 134 


3 88'’ 

3.811 



Japan 


135 

123 






1.850 

1.612 


3 303 

2 878 



Manchukuo 


4.351 

2.978 




54.67S 

55.336 

41.241 

97,634 

98.814 

73,645 

98 8 

132 6 

Palestine 

19 

21 '“) 16 

93 1 


122 8 

137 


177“) 1611 

244 

315 

“) 287 

77 4 

85.1 

Syria St Ueb 

49 

43 

52 

lOI 3 


95 1 



606 

538 


1,031 

961 



•Transjord. . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


— 



3 

3 


. 6 

6 



Turkey 


1.171 

1.071 


1 




13,305 

11,997 


23,759 

21,423 



Total Ana 


6,068 

4,542 






73,448 

57,683 


131,1 4 

103,005 



Algeria 

16 

15 

18 

104 4 


85 9 



94 

106 


168 

189 



Egypt {j“j 

1 1,606 

1.545 

9 

1,614 

7 

103 4 


99 1 

33,584 

1 

34.449 

178 

35.071 

129 

} 59,972 

/ 61,510 
\ 318 

62,627 

230 

} 97,0 

95.4 

Kenva (*’) 
French Mo 


112 

112 






1.817 

1,824 


3,244 

3,257 



rocco 


1,141 

1.015 






4,792 

4,360 

... 

8.558 

7,785 

1 


Anglo-Egyp 












Sudan 


26 

26 






70 

236 


124 

422 



Tunis.a (“) 

62 

43 

52 

145.2 


1 V 8.3 



121 

126 


217 

224 



Total N 4fr, 


2891 

2,844 






41,521 

41,85 


74,145 

74,734 



Argentina | 

^(17792) “(13097) 

(16722) 

135 8 


106 4 



1 


_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 1 


. . . »)8,654 “)11.228 






107,233 

183.495 


191.488 

327,671 

! 


Chile 


105 

113 






1.399 

1.380 


2 498 

2 464 



Uruguay . . 

559 

541 

553 

103.3 


ibY.i 



3,498 

2,938 

... 

6,247 

5,246 



Java a Mad 


5,016 

5.060 






43.003 

43.422 


76,792 

77.539 



Madagascar 

... 1 

247 

224 






2.205 

2.063 


3 937 

3,684 



Un (If /(»n 


6,682 

5.764 






52,396 

33.488 


93,564 

59.800 



S.Afr )(*•) 

— 

~ 

— 



— 



6,126, 

8.534 


10.939 

15.240 



New Zealand 


6 

7 

1 





151 

187 

,, . 

269 

333 



TorALs§ . . 

. . . 169,753 174,524 




... 2,261,726 2,032,870 

1 

... I 

4,038,795 

3,630,127 

... 

... 


f The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — • Not inclMitt<t in tiu — f calculating the totals account has been taken of 

the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of 
area — (M Including Austria and Sudetmland. — • (•) Fxcluiling Sudetenland, (•) For the former territory of Germany 
the production is estimabd for the years 1933 to 1936 — (M Average I933-35* — (“) Area sown. — (") Including the 
northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding the Sub*Carpathian territory. — (^) Frontiers as at the end of 
1937 — ft) Milze sown in spring — (*) Miieesown insummir {'’) Area provided for by the Plan. •— (**) Approxi- 
mate estira ite — (*•) Maize for all purposes. — (>*) Maize hi^ested as grain. — {**) Average 1933-37. — (‘‘) maise. 
— (“) ‘ir/i maize. — (^’) JSuropean crops only. — (“) Maize and sorghum. — (”) Area harvested — (••) Cultl^tlon 
by natives. 
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RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN MONSOON ASIA. 

The data at present available for the season 1939-40 cover three-quarters 
of world rice production if China is excluded from the calculation and about 
one-half if China is included. Assuming that production in the countries for 
which data are not yet available will show little change from last season, 
world production, excluding China, is probably about i per cent larger than 

in 1938-39- 

The following table gives the latest estimates of production for the last 
seven seasons. 


World production of rouju^h rice (^). 
(millions of pounds) 


i() 3 g -40 . . . 

203,000 

1 9 ^ 8-30 . . . 

. . 201,000 

0)37-38 

.... 207,200 

i() 3 f >-37 . . . 

. . . . 206,800 

Tc)^ 5 - 3 () . . 

... . 187,900 

0 ) 34 - -55 • • 

189,400 

0 ) 3 ^-^ 



('*) Not including China and Iian 

Production in the major cxportinc^ countries. - Of the three major export- 
ing countries only Burma has published a final estimate of the 1939-40 crop. 
For Thailand only tlie first estimate of production is available, while for French 
Indochina the most important statistical elements are lacking at this date. 

In Burma the area harvested is now estimated at 12,018,600 acres, a fur- 
tlier decrease from the 1937-38 maximum of 12,591,100 acres and a decrease 
of 2.6. per cent, on the five-year average of 12,342,900 acres. The area sown 
was 12,853,900 acres, a very slight recovery on last .season's figure and 0.9 per 
cent, above the average of 12,738,000 acres for the five years ending 1937-38. 
The area damaged was unusually high, being 835,300 acres, about 6.5 per cent, 
of the sown area, or double the average pro})ortion of damage in the preceding 
seven seasons. Tlie absolute area damaged is the largest in many years. Thih 
is due principally to the disastrous floods and, in the latter half of October 
to the shortage of rain. Even the rain in Bower Burma in tlie second half 
of November was probably disadvantageous to the earlier varieties. Production, 
estimated at 11,641 million pounds of white rice and derivatives, has actually 
shown a diminution of 13.0 per cent, on the large 1938-39 crop of 13,381 mil- 
lion pounds. Nevertheless, as the reduction on the five-year average of 11,980 
million pounds is only 2.8 per cent., this season’s crop may be considered a 
normal one. 

For Thailand there is no new information. According to the first forecast 
the crop is a record one, being 12 per cent, above that of last season and 
14 per cent, above the average of the five years ending 1937-38. There \\as 
also a record area under rice. 
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Area under Rice in India, Burma, Thailand and French Indochina 

(m thousands of acres) 


YEAR 

India 

Burma 

Thailand 

French 

Indochina 

1939-40 

72,340 

12.854 

8.856 


1938-39 

73.375 

12.841 

8,666 

l») 14,800 

1937-38 

72,554 i 

12,945 1 

8,328 

13,788 

1936-37 

72,295 

12.634 1 

8,051 

13,945 

1935-36 

1 70.998 

12.503 

8,347 

13,493 

1934-35 

! 69,731 

12.688 

8,245 

13 184 

1933-34 

70,340 

12,919 

1 8,019 

13,305 

1932-33 

69,960 

12,702 1 

1 7,942 

13,526 

1931-32 

71,745 

12518 

i 

1 7.638 

13,103 


(i) Final estimates of area harvested, comparable statistics of sown area not being available. — (2) Rough 
Cbtimate 


For French Indochina the statistical data at present available are rela- 
tively unimportant. In Cochinchina, the principal source of exports from Saigon, 
yields of early rice were reported to be satisfactory. Both there and in Cam- 
bodia flood damage has been reported but its proportions are not known. 

This season has combined Unusually high damage in Burma with only 
moderate damage in Thailand, thus reversing the usual conditions. The increase 
in the Thailand crop does not compensate for the decrease in that of Burma, 
while the unofficial estimate of export surplus indicates expectations of a decrease 
in production in the third of the great exporting countries. 


Production and Exports of the major Exporting Countries 

(m millions of pounds of white nee and derivatives) 


YEAR 

Burma 

rhnilaiid 

1 

Trench Indoch na 

1 ~ 

Total 

1 



Product j 

Export 

Product 

Export (*) 

Product 

l-;xport 

Product 

Export 

1939-40 

11,641 

(*) 7.168 

8,404 

(*) 3.472 


(«) 3.638 


f*) 

14,278 

1938-39 

13,381 (*) 8.128 

7,480 

3.945 

(‘) 11.000 

(•) 3.527 

n 3i.86l 

C) 

15,600 

1937-38 

11,423 

6,864 

7.533 

3,196 

10 153 

2,316 

29.109 

12,376 

1936-37 

11,787 

7,155 

5,589 

2,070 

10,165 

3.322 

27,541 


12.547 

1935-36 

12,478 

7,007 

7 783 

1 3.655 

9,731 

3,751 

29,922 


14,413 

1934-35 

11,314 

7.174 

7.602 

3,576 

1 8 865 

3,663 

27,781 


14,413 

1933-34 

12,897 

8,465 

8,280 

4,127 

9,388 

I 3.250 

30.565 


15,842 

1932-33 

12,265 

7,383 

8,460 

1 3,566 

9,324 

2.784 

30,049 

1 

13 733 

1931-32 

10,453 

6.799 

6.727 

3,357 

1 

9,036 

1 2,624 

26,216 

1 

1 

12,780 


(i) Exports tel quel, from Bangkok, December to November. — (2) Official estimates of export surplus — 
3) Tel quel, to 27 December — (4) Unofficial estimate of export surplus — (5) Roi gh estimate — (6) Tel quel 


The surplus available for export from Burma is estimated at 7,168 million 
pounds of white rice and derivatives, about 12 per cent, below the actual export 
of 8,128 million in IQ39 and 2.3 below the average export of 7,333 million in 
the five years 1934-38. Unofficial estimates of the surpluses available for ex- 
port from Thailand and French Indochina respectively are 3,472 million and 
3,638 million pounds, both figures lower than the actual exports from these 
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countries in 1939. The total surplus available for export from the three major 
exporting countries would thus appear to be considerably smaller than their 
actual exports in the last calendar year. The combined exports in 1939 were, 
however, rather high so that this year’s available surplus may still be regarded 
as normal. 

Situation in the principal importing countries and in territories under Japa- 
nese control. — In India, the largest importer of rice, the area sown is esti- 


Production in the principal Asiatic rice-importing Countries, 
excluding Japan 

(in millions of pounds of while rice and derivatives) 


YKAR 

India 

! 

China 

British 

Malaya 

Java ♦ 1 

and Madura 

Philippines 

1939-40 

1 

' 63.117 



1 

1 


3,915 

1938-39 . . 

39.764 

(’) 

94,873 


8.794 

3,769 

1937-38 . . 

66.881 

91,667 

777 

i 8,515 

3,961 

1936-37 

69,542 

79 391 

829 

8.479 

3,040 

1935-36 

58,009 


79,432 

889 

8,582 

3.071 

1934-35 

64,239 


64.722 

860 

8.253 

3.334 

1933-34 1 

64,307 


79,842 

875 

7,616 

3 856 

1932-33 . . , 

65,476 


81735 

779 

8,096 

3,481 

1931-32 1 

(i) Unofficial estimate 

71,969 

i 


71,230 

769 

7,983 

3 441 


mated at 72,340,000 acres, a decrease of 1.4 per cent, on last season’s record 
area of 73,375,000 acres but still 1.5 per cent, above the five-year average. 
The weather conditions, however, did not allow production to be as much 


Imports into China 

(lU m llionb of pounds) 



Total 

Trench 

Indochina 

Thailand 


Burma 

Hong Kour 

1939 . , 

706 

215 

300 


37 

15 

1938 

895 

230 

408 


166 

24 

1937 

762 

1 405 

243 


III 

1 

1936 

684 

: 249 

388 


43 

1 

1935 

2,858 

1,662 

756 

(*) 

426 

2 

1934 

1700 

755 

761 

(*) 

141 

29 

1933 

2,856 

1,249 

1,007 

(>) 

560 

25 

1932 

2.998 

1,010 

858 

(*) 

956 

153 


( 1 ) Although the statistics for these years included India with Burma it may be assumed that practically 
the entire import was from Burma 


above the previous very srriall crop as might have been expected and lowered 
it to 2.4 per cent, below the average this season’s figure being 63,117 million 
pounds of white rice and derivatives. India will thus not draw so heavily 
on Burma's surplus as it did last year. 
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Reports of a return to average production in China after the very large 
crops of the last two seasons have not yet been confirmed. 

The rice situation in the Japanese Empire is this year very seriously affected 
by the smallness of the crop in Chosen, which, due to severe drought in the 
past summer, amounted to only 4,699 million pounds of white rice and deriva- 
tives, a decrease of over 40 per cent, on last season's 7 >9^2 million and one 

Japaffese Rice Supplies 

(in millions of pounds of white nee and denvatives) 


YEAR 

Production in the Japanese Empire 

Production 

in 

Manchukuo 

YEAR 

Net 

into 

mports 

Japan 

from 
foreign 
counit es 

Net exports 
of Chosen 
to foreign 
countries 

Japan 

Chosen 

• 

Taiwan 

Ewan- 

tung 

Total 

from 

Chosen 

1939-40... 

22.585 

4.699 

2,792 


(‘) 30.076 

1,536 

1940 .. 




1938-39 .. 

21,562 

7,902 

3,013 


(M32 477 

1,243 

1939.... 


*52 


1937-38 

21 709 

8,841 

2,833 


(9 33.383 

1,144 

1938.... 

i.546 

32 

163 

1936-37. 

22 043 

*6,404 

2.933 

5 

31,385 

1013 

1937 .. 

2 249 

52 

14 

1935 36,. 

18,808 

5.854 

2.799 

4 

27,465 

744 

1936. .. 

2 564 

99 

15 

1934-35 .. 

16.%9 

5,472 

2,789 

4 

24 758 

558 

1935. .. 

2,546 

17 

39 

1933-34.. 

23.185 

1 5.955 

2,566 

4 

31,710 

545 

1934.... 

2,861 

(*) - 128 

25 

1932-33... 

19,768 

5,351 

2.746 

3 

27.868 

440 

1933 ... 

2,295 

279 

22 

1931-32. . 

18,074 1 

5,196 

2,295 

5 

25.570 

571 

1932.... 

2,181 

! 235 

1 

1 


(i) Not mdudmg Kwantung — (2) Net export 


of 28 per cent, on the five-year average. As Chosen is the chief source of 
rice imports into Japan and production in Taiwan, the only other important 
source within the Empire, was only 2,792 million pounds— the smallest since 
1934-35 — this means larger Japanese demands abroad, the 1939-40 crop in 
Japan itself being only 4 per cent, above average and the carryover on i No- 
vember 1939 having been the smallest since 1918. Production continues to 
grow in Manchukuoand it is reported that Japan is once again drawing heavily 
on supplies from the Yangtze valley. Of the imports in 1939 from foreign 
countries 33 per cent, came from China, 64 per cent, from Thailand and 3 per 
cent from French Indochina. Japan is reported to be already importing 
considerable quantities from Thailand, and it may also draw on part of 
Burma's surplus 


Net Imports into the principal Asiatic markets, excluding Japan 

(in millions of pounds of white nee and derivatives) 


YE^R 

Ind a 
(imports 
from Burma) 

China 

Bntish 1 
Malaya 

Ceylon 

Netherlands 
1 ast Ind es 

Philippines 

1399 . . 

(') 4 748 

690 

1,889 

1.357 

482 


1938 

{•) 2,838 

894 

1,760 

1 1.187 

' 631 

20 

1937 

3,202 

715 

1.593 

' 1,164 

239 

159 

1936 

4.003 

625 

1,478 

1,194 

407 

I 201 

1935 . 

3,789 

2,844 

1.339^ 

1,234 

1 602 1 

10 

1934 

5,177 

t 1,685 

1,293 

1,088 

571 

(•) - 3 

1933 

3,302 

2,843 

! 1.240 1 

1,003 

751 

43 

1932 . 

2,107 

1 2.993 

M45 

1,024 

887 

28 


(i) Tcl quel, to 27 December — (2) Tel quel, to 28 December — (3) Net export 
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Given the more or less normal surplus in the three major exporting coun- 
tries and an Indian crop near average, the larger takings by Japan may com- 
pensate for possible decreases, due to war conditions in the absorption by 
Europe. Other Eastern countries may also compete more strongly for the 
available surplus, not only through building up emergency reserves but 
owing to rising prices for plantation and other product*^ having the double 
effect of reducing the areas sown to rice and raising standards of living. 

The combined effect of all these factors may thus be sufficient to out- 
weigh the disturbance caused by the war in normal marketing and to maintain 
prices, taking the season as a whole, at a level not very different from that of 
the past season. It is only to be expected, however, that the uncertainties 
of the international situation and the resulting nervousness of the markets 
will superimpose considerable fluctuations above and below such an aveiage 
level. 

C. J. Robertson. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. ‘ 

Aff^enttna The area sown to rice in 1030-40 is officially estimated at 82,000 acres, 
or slightly le.SvS than the record figure of last season The decrease is due to a reduction 
in Corrientes, where excessive rain hampered .sowing operations Crop prospects vary 
from good to excellent 

Area and Production oj Rice, 


Area i Production op rough rjce 





Aver 

age 

% 1939 40 

' 40 

1 

.'Average 

*933-34 

10^9 40 


Average 

1933 34 

% *939-40 

1 

1 



to 

J937 38 

1938- 

1939 

Aver 
age ' 



to 

1937-38 



to 

*937-38 

1938 

1*939 

Aver- 

age 


j 000 acres 

= 100 

— 100 

000 centals 

000 bi 

jshels of 45 lb 

« 100 

- 100 

^Bulgaria 

20 

19 

i 

18 

103 9 

108 9 


421 

387 


936 

860 

/ 


0 recce 

‘1 6 

’) 8‘) 3 

77 8 

189 1 

99 

209 


221 

464 

103 

47 5 

2133 

•italv 

1 366 

367 

344 

998 

106 5 

*) 

18.043 

15,984 

*) 

40,094 

35 519 



« Romania . 

1 

1 

1 

1186 

— 

19 


— 

41 




- 

United States 

1,039 

1076 

899 

966 

1155 

23.538 

23.628 

19,741 

52,3061 

52.506 

43 868 

996 

119.2 

Burma 

•112019 

12,532 

12,343 

95 9 

97 4 

’) 156,677 

180.096 

161,233 

*)348,I7I 

400.213 

358,295 

87 0 

97.2 

Chosen 

3,026 

4 068 

4,090 

74 4 

74 0 

58.740 

98 769 

81,317 

130,530 

219,483 

180.701 

, 59 5; 

; 72.2 

French Indo- 
china: 

Annam (first 
semester). 

1 

1,075 

.. 1 

1 

1.180* 

1,021 

91 1 

105.4 

8,003 

8,199 

8,531 

17,784 

18,220 

18,958 

t 

1 

! 976 

93.8 

Tonkin (3 th 
month) 

l,205j 

1,186 

! 


14 897 

14,727 

13,216 

33103 

32,726 

29,368 

1 

1012 

112.7 

India *) • . , 

*)72,340 

‘)73,375| 

*71,267 

98 6 

10l'5 

849,487 

804,351 

870,071 

1,887,711 

1.787,410 1.933.452 

105 6 

97 6 

Japan . . 

7.823 1 

7,893 

7,828 

99.1 

99.9 

282.316 

2b9.518 

256.785 

627.356 

598 918 

570.622 

1047 

109 9 

Mancbukuo 

862 

597 

... 


19.196 

15,530 

10.011 

42 657 

34 511 

22,246, 

123 6 

191.8 

Taiwan 

!!’ f 

1,545 

1,6431 



37.221 

40.108 

37,031 

82,712 

89,260 

82,289| 

92 7 

100.5 

Thailand 

*) 7 88l| 

7,731 

6,962 

101.9 

113'.2 

*) 112,054 

99.730 

98,186 

*)249.004 

221,618 

218,186 

1124 

! 114.1 

Egypt: 

1 5681 

495 

419' 

1 

114.8 

135,5 

19.572 

15.988 

12,427 

43.493 

35,528 

27,615 

122 4 

1 

1575 

Totals 

I09,389j 

111,970 108,258 

1 

97.7 

1010 

1,881,800 1,570,913 1,568,596 

1 l! 

3.515.048 3.490,857 3,485,703 

100 7J 100.8 


• Not included in the tolals — (i) Area sown — (2) Production m 1939-40 is officially estimated at over 
I7>6oo,ooo centals ot 29,200,000 bushels — (3) Final report — (4) First forecast 
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PRODUCTION POTATOES 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Area and Production of Potatoes, 



Arba 




Production 







Aver- 

1939 



Average 



Average 

1939 


1939 

1938 

1933 
to 1937 

% and 
1939 40 

1939 

1938 

1933 
to 1937 

1939 

1938 

1933 
to 1937 

% and 
1939-40 

COUNTRiaS 

and 

and 



and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 









1039 40 

1938 39 

1933 34 

1938 

and 

Aver 

1939 40 

1938-39 

1933 34 
to 

1939 40 

1938-39 

»933 34 
to 

1938 

and 

Aver- 




1937 38 

1938 

age 



1937 38 



1937 38 

1938 - 

age 


000 acres 

J939 
— 100 

a. 100 

000 centals 

000 bushels of 60 tb 

1939 

»»oo 

- xoo 

Albania 



! 

0 




34 

/ 63,933 

74 558 

57 



Geraianyi)|*j 

335 

4?8 


/ 78.1 

}l00 9 

r 38.361 

44.754 

\2) 

\i 

/85 7 

} 110.9 

7.488 

7,618 

/ 7.777 

198 3 

11202405 

1.198,878 

/I,U8.409 

12003969 

1,998 090 

; 1863977 

( 100.3 

Belgium . 

363 

364 

398 

99.7 

9\A 


71.836 

71.759 


119,725 

119,596 

t - t 


Bohemia- 
Moravia ) ' 

40 

39 

- 

102.5 

- 



- 



- 



(Protecto 

rate) 

628 

821 

- 

100 8 










Bulgaria . 

49 

49 

40 

99 0 

122 4 


1,401 

2,384 


2.334 

3.974 



Denmark 

168 

196 

190 

8^9 

88 5 

24.‘9I2 

31,586 

28.793 

41.520 

52,642 

47.988 

78 9 

86 5 

Spam 

1,006 


3)1,127 

— 

89 3 



3)110.723 



3)184.534 


9io 

Estonia . . 

220 

193 

180 

1140 

122 3 

19,274 

21.994 

20.944 

32,123 

36.656 

34,906 

87 6 

Finland 

219 

211 

208 

103 9 

103 6 

34,304 

26,409 

28.707 

57,172 

44,014 

47,844 

129 9 

1195 

France 

3415 

3,521 

3,4961 97 0 

97 7 


381 721 

339,176 

636,189 

565.281 



Greece 

56 

53 

49 

105 4 

1136 

3 600 

3.153 

2,857 

5.999 

5,234 

4,761 

1142 

126 0 

Hungary . 

4) 778 

S) 7205 ) 7201 

— 

4) 52.131 

S) 47,193 

5) 4).738 

4 ) 86,883 5 ) 78.653 

5) 76,261 


— 

Ireland . 

317 

327 

336 

97.0 

94.3 

67,166 

55,123 

57.103 

111.943 

91,872 

95.172 

121 8 

1176 

Italy. 

83 

84 6) 73 

98.6 

113 1 

7,240 

8.015 6) 5.826 

12,066 

13,358 

6) 9,710 

90 3 

124.3 

959| 956 

971 

100 3 

98 8 


57,000 

54.251 

94.998 

90.417 


.. 

Latvia 

359 

340 

288 

105 5 

124 7 

36.525 

38,611 

33.964 

60,873 

64.350 

56,606 

94 6 

107 5 

Lithuania 

437 

460 

444 

95 1 

98 4 

45,809 

46,699 

47,013 

76,347 

77,830 

78,354 

98 1 

97 4 

Luxemburg 

43 

43 

41 

998 

103 5 

5,776 

6,29^ 

3,982 

9,626 

10,492 

6.636 

91 7 

145 0 

Malta 

9 

9 

8 

98 4 

102 8 

693 

629 

560 

1,156 

1,049 

933 

110 2 

123.9 

Norway 

Netherlands* 


132 

124 



20,743 

20,671 

19,842 

34.571 

34,452 

33,070 

100 3 

104.5 

for con- 











1 



sumption . 
for starch 

237 

7i 

224 

76 

287 

61 

105 6 
93 5 

82 4 
116 1 

1 66,139 

j 43.509 
1 18,672 

46,674 

I4,2'9 

1 110,229 

/ 72,513 
1 31,119 

77,788 

23,697 

}l064 

108 6 

Poland. . 

7,562 

7,487 

7,039 

lOl.O 

107 4 


761,881 

744,303 


1,269,777 

1.240.480 



Portugal 

Romania: 


77 

80 




13,068 

12.353 


21,779 

20,587 

1 



single crop 

512 

476 

515 

107 6 

99 5 

40.778 

36,695 

39,902 

67 962 

61,157 

66.503 

111 1 

102 2 

with mai?e 
United King 

244 

226 

226 

107 9 

107 7 

3,059 

3,027 

3.373 

5.096 

5,046 

5 621 

1 

101 0 

90 7 

dom 

England & 











1 



W.iles 

454 

475 

476 

95 6 

93 3 

74,189 

78.086 

70,497 

123.648 

130,144 

117.495 

95 0 

105 2 

Scotland 

Northern 

134 

135 

139 

99.4 

96 7 


20.563 

21,952 

34.272 

36.587| 




Ireland, 

115 

123 

133 

93.2 

86 8 


15,935 

19.761 


26,538 

32,934 



Sweden 

m 

33S 

327 

99 4 

I03.C 

4l.’l89 

41.283 

41,708 

68,648 

68.803 

69.513 

99 8 

98 8 

Switzerland 

125 

123 

116 

101.2 

107 2 

14,683 

17 882 

I6.76C 

24,471 

29,802 

27,933 

82 1 

87.6 

Yugosla-/ f) 
via t t) 


658 

635 




37.515 

34,534 

62,524 

57,556 

1 




U S s' R 


")I6.578 

16,875 




925,063 

1,266,119 


1,541,740 

2 110,156 



Canada . 

518 

522 

527 

99 2 

98 2 

36390 

35,938 

42,334 

60,650 

59 897 

70,557 

101.3, 

86 0 

United States 

3.032 

3,023 

3.3^ 

100 3 

90 3 

216,595 

224.497 

223,440 

360,992 

374.163 

372.401 

96.5 

96 9 

Mexico 


40 

32 

. . 



1,575 

1,387 

2.624 

2.311 



Cyprus 


6 

6 



504 

504 

479 

840 

840 

799 

100 0 

105.2 

Japan . . 


396 

358 




40,743 

33.672 


67,904 

56,119 


. 

Palestine 
Syria and Le 

2 

2 

2 

107 3 

122 6 

*'*230 

193 

89 

383 

322 

148 

1*190 

258 1 

banon. . 


1^ 

18 




918 

885 


1,530 

1 . 475 ' 



Turkey 


134 

127 



... 

3,717 

3,514 


6,194 

5,857| 



Algeria . 

22 

17 

17 

125 7 

131.1 

1,370 

1,470 

995 

'2,284 

2,450 

1,658 

93 2 

137.7 

26 

26 

23 

100 5 

in 6 

1,734 

1,389 

2.890 

2,315 


Egypt . . 


10 

8 




942 

814 


1,570 

1,356 



Tunisia . . 

7 

7 

5 

100 0 

147 1 

. . 

121 

152 


202 

254 



Argentina 


309 

296 


... 


15.704 

14,728 


26,172 

24.546 



Chile . . . 


134 

126 




10,728 

10,142 


17.879 

16,903 

. . . 

... 

Union of 
South Africa 



85 

... 


... 

3,811 

3,424 


6,352 

5,706 

1 



New Zealand 

. 20 

18 

23 

109,8 

85,0 


l,964l 

1 

2,842 


3,273 

1 


... 


(*) potatoes. •— {<) I^te potatoes. — (i) IndudlaB Ostmaik and Sudetenland. — (a) Average 193a to 1937. 
— (3) Average t933'Z935* — ( 4 ) Including the northern region annexed by Hungary, but not including Sub-Car* 
^athian Russia. — (5) rerritory at the end of 1937. —(6) Average 1935 to 1937. — 7) Area provldei for by the Plan. 
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Greece: Favoured by the fine and rather mild weather of February, potato planting 
began in the wanner di.stricts An extensive use has been made this year of selected 
seeds supplied by the special centre for the production and distribution of seeds An 
extension in acreage, which had been forecast for this year, w^as assured by the iin])ort 
from Ireland of potato seeds. 

Argentina. The lifting of early potatoes in February made good piogrt‘ss in the 
principal growing areas, with yields varying from average to good. The crop condi- 
tion of main season varieties was generally satisfactory. 


THE BEET AREAS IN 1940 

As in former years the Institute has addressed an enquiry to Governments 
and the organizations concerned on the probable area of beet sowings in 1940. 
Few replies have been received so far, mainly because a number of countries, 
including some which are not at w^ar, no longer publish agricultural information 
and because the season is late. Other countries have intimated that they wall 
shortly issue their reports. A complete outline of the beet sowings cannot con- 
sequently be given. Such information as is available is given belowc 

The Price Information Office of the Swiss Farmers’ Union reports that this 
year’s beet area will be 8,400 acres compared with 8,900 acres in 1939. 

The Consorzio Naziotiale produttoii zucchero indicates that the beet area 
in Italy in 1(^40 is expected to reach 408,000 acres compared wath 370,000 acres 
in 1939. This area includes that intended for the prodiu'tion of fuel alcohol. 

The cjuota of '-ugar production in France for this year has been put at 
23,424,000 centals (1,171,000 short tons), an increase of more than 10 per cent, 
on the (juantity actually obtained in 1939-40. The groweis have conseipiently 
been asked to produce the largest po.ssible quantity by the Confederation Generalc 
des plantcuis de betteraves and by the Comite Central des fabricants de sucre. 

In Belgium an increase in the area of 9 per cent, on last year is expected. 

Only i)artial information is available on other countries but it is hoped that 
next month it will be possible to have data for most of the Kuropean beet growing 
countries and thus to publish a complete table. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

U. S S. R. In Ukrahia, where the area under sugar-beet repre.sents 08. 3 per cent, 
of the total area under this crop in the Soviet Union, the a\crage yield per acre 
in 1939 was 128 centals (64 .short tons), again.st 143 centals (7.1 short tons) in 1938; 
the yield per acre in the various districts w^as very variable in 1939, varying from 
a mim’muin of 80 centals (4.3 short tons) per acre in Kirovogradsk to a maximum of 
180 centals (9.0 short tons) in Kamenez-Podolsk. 

The low yields in 1939 are to be attributed to drought, particularly during the 
growing season, and to insect infestation, which w^as much more severe in i()39 than 
in 1938. The number of beets per acre during lifting averaged 29,300 in Ukraina as 
a whole, whereas in a good season they w^ould amount to 40,000. 


3, - St. 3 Ingl. 
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Production of Beet-Sugar {raw). 



Production 

1 Total production during 

% 1939*40 


(Sept. I - February 29) 


thb season 


COUNTRIES 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 (1) 

1938-39 

Average 

1933-34 

1938-39 

Average 






to 1937-38 

-i 100 

— 100 


thousand centals 

Germany 



2) 50.791 

46,959 

42,760 

108 

119 

Bohemia-Moravla .... 
Slovakia 



10,278 

1,184 

} ll.5«5 

14,167 

99 

81 

Belgium 



5.953 

4,244 

5,400 

140 

110 

Bulgaria 



772 

476 

441 

162 

175 

Denmark 



5.357 

4,026 

4,491 

133 

119 

Spain 



2) 2.447 

1,984 

5.051 

123 

48 

Finland 



331 

337 

213 

98 

155 

France 



22.779 

18,426 

21,836 

124 

104 

Hungary 



2.877 

2,807 

2,765 

103 

104 

Ireland 

3) i.436 

3) U36 

1.436 

1,334 

1,705 

108 

84 

Italy 

10,296 

8.768 

7,415 

117 

139 

I^atvia 



882 

816 

1,024 

106 

86 

IJthuanla 

3) 529 

3) 458 

600 

458 

447 

131 

134 

Netherlands 

5.181 

4,521 

5,323 

115 

97 

Poland 



2) 9,480 

12,037 

9,933 

79 

95 

Romania i 



3,748 

3.682 

2.444 

102 

153 

United Kingdom ..... 



12,103 

7,407 

12,036 

163 

101 

Sweden 



6,746 

6.446 

6,687 

105 

101 

Switzerland 



326 

287 

212 

114 

154 

Yugoslavia 



2,646 

1,896 

1.612 

140 

164 

Tolal Europe (a) . . . 



156,213 

138,496 

145,962 

113 

107 




52,911 

48.502 

39,431 

109 

134 

Total Europe {b) . . . 



i 209,124 

186,998 

185,393 

112 

113 

Canada 

— 

►- 

1.852 

1,626 

1.459 

114 

127 

United States 

— 

— 

34,390 

36,059 

28.158 

95 

122 

Total North Amertca . . . 

- 

- 

36,242 

37,685 

29,617 

96 

122 

Japan 





689 

1,096 

873 

63 

79 

Manchukuo 

— 

— 


463 

129 



Turkey 

— 

— 

*2,315 

1,042 

1.449 

*222 

*‘*160 

Total Asia . . . 

- 


3,004 

2,138 

2,322 

141 

129 

General totals . . 


- 

195,459 

248,370 

178,319 

226,821 

177,901 

217,332 

110 

no 

no 

114 


(a) Not including U. S. S. R. — ( 6 ) Including U S. S R. — (1) Approximate data. — (3) Ucht’s estimate. — 
(3) Production to the end of January. 


Seeing that the area under sugar-beet in the Union as a whole in 1939 was 2,928,000 
acres, that of Ukraina (68 3 per cent.) would be about 2,000,000 acres and the total 
production of Ukraina about 254,000,000 centals (12,700,000 short tons) 

Argentina. The condition of sugar-cane plantations at the beguining of February 
was excellent, in spite of the heavy rain which has retarded the operations. According 
to the latest reports, the production of cane this season will be large, exceeding that of 
1938-39. 
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Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura; Rainfall in the first half of February was 
rather light in most plantations. The condition of the cane is considered satisfactory, 
although on a number of plantations there are still visible the effects of the unfavour- 
able conditions in which first growth took place and in many cases the cane is rather 
short. 

In the second half of February, on the other hand, the weather was rather wet 
with local floods. Condition remained more or less unchanged (Aneta). 


Area and Production of Sugar-Beet. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 

939 



Average 


Average 

% 

1939 




age 





1933 


1933 



Countries 

1939 

1938 

1933 



1939 

1938 

^ 1939 

to 

1938 

to 






to 

1937 

1938 

Aver- 



1937 


1937 

1938 

Aver- 






age 







age 















000 acres 


= 100 

000 centals 000 short tons 


ste 100 

Germany (i) . 

1,402 

1 

1 

1,394 2)1.037 

100.6 

135.4 

383,385 

379.1% 

( 2 ) 

274,476 19,169 

18 960 

(2)13,724 

101.1 

1 : 9.7 

Belgium. . . 

134 

122 

126 

109.6 

106.2 


26,492 

33,546 . . . 

1,325 




Bohemia- 













Moravia 













(Protect.) . 

289 

287 

— 

100.5 

— 

— 

— 

— — 



— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

29 

29 

18 

99.4 

158.3 


2,834 

3 346 ... 

142 

167 


. . . 

Denmark ( 3 ). 

95 

94 

101 

100.8 

93.8 

3^054 

30,049 

35,188 1,753 

1,502 

1,7^ 

116.7 

99.6 

Finland ( 4 ) . 

14 

13 

7 

112.9 

193.7 

2.123 

2,885 

1,750 106 

144 

8 ^ 

73 6 

121.3 

France ( 5 ) . . 

( 6 ) 824 

787 

784 

104.3 

105.0 


176.037 

195,304 

8,802 

9,765 



Hungary . . 

(7) 130(8) 109(8) 114 

— 

— 

(7)23.840 

(8)21.372 (8)210431(7) 1.192 

( 8 ) 1,069.(8) 1.052 

— 

—• 

Ireland . . . 

42 

51 

48 

81.4 

86 4 

9,192 

9,329, 11,172 460 

466 

559 

98.5 

82.3 

Italy .... 

368 

336 

256 109 8 

144.0 


71,723 

58.499) . . 

3,586 

2,925 



Eatvia . . . 


34 

34 




5.085 

5,916 ... 

255 

296 



Lithuania . . 

22 

20 

15 

108 0 

14K3 

3,755 

3,166 

2 819 188 

158 

Mill 118.6 

133.2 

Netherlands . 

113 

108 

106 

105.1 

106.1 

37,258 

33.499 

37,393 1,863 

1.675 

1 870 111.2 

, 99.6 

Poland . . . 


372 

296 




69,720 

56,087 . . . 

3.846 

2 , 8 M 


1 

Romania . . 

132 

117 

87 

112.3 

ISIJ 

1^849 

16,116 

12.68^ 942 

806 

635 

117.0 

148.5 

Unit. King : 













Engl, and W. 

337 

329 

356 

102.5 

94.6 


47,936 

74,238 . . . 

2,397 

3,712 



Scotland . . 

7 

7 

6 

101.5 121.9 


1,411 

1 297 ... 

71 

65 



Sweden . . . 

125 

125 

128 

100.0 

98.2 

41,885 

40.430 

41,638 2.094 

2 021 

2,082 

103.6' 100.6 

Switzerland . 

9 

7 

4 

122.0 

204.0 

2,425 

2,050 

1,521 121 

103 


118.3 

159.4 

Yugoslavia . 

114 

73 

69 

156.4 

164.9 


12.290 

11.002 ... 

614 

550 


... 

U.SS.R. . . 

9 ) 2,928 

2917 

2,999 

100.4 

97.6* 

463,343 

367.732 

331.786 23,167 

18,386 

16,589 

126.0 

139.7 

Canada . . . 

61 

48 

51 

128 4 

121.6 

12,100 

10.540 

9,466 605 

527 

473 

114.8 

127 8 

U.S.A. . . . 

921 

930 

809 

99.0 

113.8 

213,820 

232,300 

177.076 10,691 

11,615 

8,854 

92.8 

120.8 

Turkey . . . 

... 

52 

63 





... 

6,054 

8,326 , . . 

303 

416 




(1) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland. — (2) Average 1932 to 1937. — (3) Not including crops for seed. 
— (4) Sugar-beet for factories — (5) Including beets for distilling. — (6) Estimated on June 1. — (7) Present 
frontiers excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia. — (8) Territory at the end of 1937. — (9) Calculated. 


Palestine: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sugar- 
beet in 1939 was 300 acres. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
65,800 centals (3.300 short tons) 

Egypt: The cutting of sugar-cane and despatch to factories are in progress in 
Upper Egypt and the province of Minya. The yield per acre is normal. Preparation 
of the land for planting of cuttings is in progress and early cultivation is proceeding 
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Production of Cane-Sugar. 





Average 

of 

1933-34 

to 1937-38 



Average 

of 

1933-34 
to 1937-38 

% 1939-40 

COUNTRIES 

1939 - 40 ( 1 ) 

1938-39 

1939-40 ( 1 ) 

1938 39 

1938 39 

« 100 

Aver- 

age 



000 centals 



short tons 


as 100 

America 

Antigua 

304 

493 

514 

15,200 

24,640 

25.688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

11,288 

10.141 

8,147 

564,000 

510.000 

407 341 

111 

139 

Barbados 

2,866 

3,505 

2,517 

140,000 

175.250 

125,843 

82 

114 

Brazil 

26.896 

25,353 

23,161 

1,340,000 

1,270,000 

1,158,050 

106 

116 

Cuba 

62.567 

61,730 

57,752 

3,128,000 

3.100,000 

2,887 585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

540 

489 

413 

27,000 

24.500 

20,657 

no 

131 

United States(U.& FI) 

10.362 

11,601 

7.187 

520,000 

580.000 

359,350 

89 

144 

British Guiana 

4,299 

4 189 

3,978 

215,000 

210,000 

198,899 

103 

108 

Jamaica 

2 608 

2,642 

2,086 

130,400 

132.100 

104,278 

99 

125 

Martinique 

1,323 

1,433 

1,104 

70,000 

72,000 

55.206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6,834 

7,772 

6,037 

340,000 

388,602 

301.854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8,686 

8,157 

8,702 

434.000 

410.000 

435,102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico .... 

22 046 

17,637 

18,515 

1.000 000 

900,000 

925.750 

125 

119 

Dominican Republic . 

9,921 

9,502 

9,030 

500,000 

475.000 

451,494 

104 

110 

St Kitts . . . 

584 

836 

659 

29,200 

41,816 

32,944 

70 

89 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2.877 

2,983 

140000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

551 

540 

489 

28,000 

27,000 

24.472 

102 

113 

Total America . . . 

174. 541 

168,897 

151274 

8,620.800 

8,484,778 

7,663,642 

103 

114 

1 

Asia 









Taiwan 

28.660 

32,915 

19,895 

1,430,000 

1.646.000 

994,719 

87 

144 

India 

61,112 

45.534 

59,190 

3.056.000 

2,276,700 

2,959.455 

134 

103 

Japan 

3,386 

3,596 

2,359 

169,300 

179 800 

117,951 

94 

144 

Java 

35,274 

34,392 

19,839 

1,800.000 

1,720.000 

991.927 

103 

178 

Philippines .... 

24.912 

22,708 

23,455 

1,230,000 

1,140,000 

1,172,739 

110 

106 

Total Asia 1 

153,344 

139,145 

124,738 

7,705,300 

6,962,500 

6,236.791 

no 

123 

Africa 









Egypt 

3,417 

3,573 

3, ISO 

171000 

178,634 

159,001 

96 

107 

Mauritius 

5.534 

7,084 

5,886 

277,000 

354,180 

294,310 

78 

94 

Reunion 

1.764 

1,764 

1 1.745 

90,000 

90,000 

1 87,267 

100 

101 

Union of South Africa 

11,464 

11,616 

9,426 

570.000 

580,800 

471,280 

99 

122 

Total Africa .... 

22,179 

i 24,037 

20,237 

1,108,000 

1,203,614 

1,011,858 

92 

no 

Oceania. 









Australia 

19.842 

18,298 

1 15,933 

1 , 000,000 

910,000 

796.647 

108 

125 

Hawaii 

19,070 

19.158 

18,961 

953.000 , 

958.000 

948,051 

100 

101 

Fiji Islands 

2,844 

2,853 

1 2,912 

142,000 

142.600 

145,602 

100 

98 

Total Oceania . . . 

41,756 

40,309 

37,806 

2,095,000 

2,010,600 

1,890,300 

104 

no 

Totals . . 

391,820 

372,388 

336,055 

19,529,100 

18,661,492 

16,802,591 

105 

117 


(i) Approximate data. 


in Qena, while normal cultivation is beginning in Aswan Field operations (hoeing, 
manuring and irrigation) are being carried out in old plantations. 

U man of South A fnca • The weather in the sugar-cane belt in J anuary was excep- 
tionally dry and very warm. Rainfall varied from 14 to 5 inches. Crop condition 
averaged 5 per cent, below normal. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

France: The extremely severe winter did not damage vines. Work in the 
vineyards, however, has been delayed by the unfavourable weather. 

The Inter-ministerial Commission on Viticulture has officially estimated wine 
production in 1939 at 1,892,000,000 Imperial (2,272,000,000 American) gallons, which 
is a considerably higher figure than that of 1938 (1,760 or 2,1 13 million gallons) and the 
preceding five-year average (1,320 or 1,585 million gallons) [Bulletin of ihe Interna- 
tional Wine Office, J anuary-February 1940). 

Argentina: In spite of the damage caused by hail in a number of vineyards in Men- 
doza, the production of grapes in this province which is the principal viticultural centre 
of the coimtry, is reported as large tliis year. PrOvSpects are also good in the Rio Negro 
valley. In several districts of lluenos Aires, Santa Fe and Cordoba vineyards were 
damaged by frost. In February the vintage was in full swing in Salta, San Juan, La 
Rioja, Jujuy and Catainarca with generally good results. 

Algeria' Weather conditions were not too unfavourable in Fel)ruary and vines 
begen to sprout in the first de('ade of March. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Grciie: The production of olive oil in i()3()-p) is estimated at 3,422,700 centals 
(45,635,500 American gallons) agaiinst 2,o6<S,9oo (27,5(81,500) in i<)38-3() and an aver- 
age of 2, 540, 5(H) (3^872,000) in 1933-33 to 19^7-38, percentages, 7 f)S 5 and 134 7. 

The jiroduction ot Table olives in 1(13(1-40 is estimatee at 1 ,751,100 centals against 
510,600 in 1(138-3(1 and an averag(‘ of 784,200 in 1(153-5^ to o) 5 7-38, jieicentages, 342.9 
and 223.3. 

Argentina. The condition of olives in February was generally satisfactory in the 
princi])al producing regions Tlie cro]) is reporti'd as good in La Rioja and average 
in Catainarca. 

Palestine: .\ccording to the most r cent estimate, the iirea cultivated to t,li\esm 
1(13(1 was 55,oo(' acres against 51.600 in ki^S and 48,000 on the average of tne 
five years ending 1(157, ])crcentages 1007 and T14.6. The corresponding production 
of olives is estimated at about 3(17,000 centals against 850,000 and 522,000, jierceii- 
tages 46,7 and 76 i. The cornvspoiiding production of olive oil is estimated at about 
6(),ioo centals (882,000 American gallons) against 170,100 (2,2()8,oo(’)) and 102,800 

([,370,000); percentages' 389 and (ip.p 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Hungary: Winter flax crops were considerably damaged by the severe vvanter. 

Romania: The five-year agricultural plan which will begin this spring is expinded 
to result in an appreciable exj)ansion in the flax and hemp crops cultivated for seed 
and fibre. 
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Area and Production of Flax. 


COUNTKIES 

j f Area 

t Production 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Aver. 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1939 
and 
1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939- 

1940 

1938 

and 

1938- 

1939 

Aver. 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 
and 1 
1938-39 j 

Aver. 

1933 
to 1937 
and 
1933-34 
to 

1937-38 

% 1939 
and 
1939-40 

1938 

1 and 

1938- 

1939 
»= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

1938 
and 
1938/ 

1939 

Oi 100 

Aver, 

. xoo 

000 acres 

000 centals 

000 lb. 


Fibre. 


Germany (*) . 

144 

136 •) 

73 

105.6! 

— 


*) 661 

•) 449 


•) 66,139 

*) 44,9081 



Belgium . . . 
Bohemia- 

liO 

77 

_“l 

143.5| 

1 

189.6 


781 

356 

... 

78.064 

35,593 


... 

Moravia(Pr.) 

11 

10 ' 


116.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 

9 

8 

5 

117.9 

175.3 


6 

6 


604 

619 



Estonia . . . 

57 

58 

63, 

98.5| 

90 8 

'1*35 

168 

184 

13,^2 

16,798 

18,396 

’80.3 

’ 73.3 

Finland (*) . . 

8 

7 

‘J 

104.7 

72.5 


22 

33 


2,218 

3,336 


... 

Prance . . . 


94 

69' 




525 

392 


52,493 

39,180 



Hungary . . . 

*) ’*‘10 

8‘) 

8 

— 1 

— 

‘)“47 

35 

') 31 

*) 4,718 

3,463 

») 3,088 


— 

Ireland. . 

4 

4 

3 

105.3 

118.9 

19 

15 

15 

1,899 

1,460 

1,537 

130.1 

123.6 

Italy . . . 

*) 37 

•) 30 •) 

24' 

125.4 

154.0 

... 

80 

51 

. . . 

7,974 

5.091 



Latvia .... 

152 

162, 

144 

94.0 

105.4 


473 

419 


47,316 

41,901 



Lithuania (*) . 

205 

1921 

183, 

106.6 

112.2 

*629 

568 

588 

62,898 

56,844 

58,760 

116.7 

ioio 

Netherlands . 

62 


25 

120 4 

243.7 

390 

429 

197 

39.048 

42,935 

19,671 

90 9 

198.5 

Poland . . . 

365' 

298 

1 



872 

761 


87,229 

76,113 



Romania. . . 
Un Kingd.- 

”'30 

37| 

62 

1 

80.2 

*4^3 

‘ V26 

140 

194 

12,596 

13,950 

19,361 

’ 96.3 

*651 

N. Ireland . 

21 

21 ' 

20 

103.2 

108.5 


90 

98 


9,041 

9,838 



Yugoslavia . . 


35, 

30, 

... 1 


••• i 

285 

236 


28,478 

23,617 



U. S. S. R. {') 


4.650 

5,351 



13,963 

12,037 

12,266 

1396,324 

1,203,728 

1,226,634 

116.0 

113.8 

Japan .... 


62 

37, 




194 

98 


19.382 

9.798 


... 

Egypt .... 

10 


5 

109 . 5 ' 

192.8 

81 

71 

34 

8 142 

7,071 

3,433 

115.1 

j 237.2 


Linseed. 


♦Germany (•) , 

144 

136 

*) 73 

105.6 



•) 522 

*) 454 

0 

00 bushe 
of 56 lb 

») 933 

Is 1 

*) 810 



♦Belgium . . . 

118 

77 

58 

143 5 

189.6 


355 

263 


634 

470 



•Bohemia- 

Moravia(Pr,) 

11 

10 


116.0 






■■■ 





♦Bulgaria . . . 

9 


5 

1179 

175.3 


18 

22 


32, 

40 



Estonia . . . 

57 

5S 

631 98.5 

90.8 

152 

196 

195| 

271 

350 

3481 

77.3 

7L8 

•France . . . 


94 

69 





239' 



426l 



Hungary . . . 

*) 18 

21 

») 21 

— 

— 

r38 

154 

‘) 113, 

‘) 246 

*276 

•) 201 

-- 

— 

♦Ibilv .... 

•) 37 

•) 3C 

*) 24 

125.4 

154.0 


147 

M 


263 

121 



Latvia . . . 

152 

162 

144 

94.0 

105.4 

532 

450 

392| 

949 

803 

699 

iii 2 

i35.8 

Lithuania (*) . 

205 

192 

183 

106.6 

112.2 

703 

650 

695 

1,255 

1,161 

1 .240, 

108.1 

101.2 

•Netherlands . 

62 

51 

25 

1204 

243.7 


364 

170 


649 

304, 

• • 

T f r 

•Poland . . . 


365 

298 

... 



1,508 

1 ,^ 


2,692 

2,506 



Romania . . 

30 

37 

62 

80.2 

48.3 

115 

122 

230 

205 

217 

411 

9^4 

49.9 

♦Yugoslavia. , 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 


30 

A 


53 

44| 



Total Europt 

462 

470 

47S 

98.9 

97.9 

1,640 

7,572 

1,625 

2,926 

2,807 

2,899, 

104.3 

100.9 

•U S S R. («). 


*) 5,605 

6,030 





“15,952 



“) 28,486 



Canad.i . . . 

307 

221 

299 

138.8 

102.6 

1,215 

705 

647 

2,169 

1.259 

1.156 

172.3 

187.7 

United States. 

2.284 

936 

1,298 

244.0 

175.9 

1 1,385 

4,565 

4,418 

20,330 

8,152 

7,889 

90 

249.4 

257.7 

•Mexico . . . 

12 

12 




48 

51 

85 j 

... 1 

... 

Total N. Am. 

2.597 

/,/57 

7,597 

22i.5 

762.2 

12,600 

5,270 

5,065 

22,499 

9,411 

9,045 

239,0 

248,7 

India .... 

3.894 

3,890 

3.428 

100.1 

113.6 

9,968 

10,326 

8,982 

17,800 

18,440 

16,040 

96.5 

111.0 

Egypt. . . . 

10 

9 

5 

109.5 

192,8 

59 

61 

39 

106 

108 

2 SI 

97.5 

153.7 

•Fr. Morocco . 


56 

41 



... 

112 

165 


201 

... 


Argentina . . 

“) 7.600 

") 6,608 

“) 7,198 

115.0 

105.6 

24,846 

31,085 

37,920 

44,368 

55,510 

67,714 

79.9 

65.5 

Uruguay . , . 

546 

452 

332 

120.7 

164.6 

2,628 

2,478 

1,795 

4,693 

4,425 

3,205 

106.0 

146.4 

Totals . . , 

15,103 

12,586 

13,033 

120.0 

115.9 

51,741 

50,792 

55,416 

92,392 

90,701 

98,972j 

101.9 

1 

93.4 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — - ♦ Not included in the totals. — (i) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland. — (a) Not 
including Sudetenland — (3) Flax and hemp. (4) Present frontiers excluding Sub-Carpathian Russia. — (5) Ave- 
rage 1934 to J^ 937 - — (<S) Total area (for fibre and forieed). — ( 7 ) Dolgunet* variety. — (8) Dolgun^ and 
Kudriash varieties. — (9) Area according to the Plan. — (10) Average 1933 to 1935. — (11) Area soivn. 
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United Kingdom: The Government has made arrangements for a considerable 
extension of the flax acreage in England and Scotland in 1940. Contracts are to be 
made at a fixed price betwen farmers and processing factories. New factories will 
also be constructed. 

The fibre produced will be unretted or "green" fibre, which has not hitherto foimd 
much favour in any country, but which, it is now claimed, can be used for the manu- 
facture of heavy linen goods. It has been decided that, where the land is suitable and 
a definite contract for flax has been made, the £ 2 an acre grant for ploughing up 
new land will be extended to this crop. 

United States: The Crop Reporting Board CvStimates on the basis of fanners’ re- 
ports on their planting intentions that the area to be sown to linseed this year will 
be about 2,836,000 acres. This would be 14.8 per cent, more than the area planted 
last year (2,470,000 acres) and 58.6 per cent, above the average of the years 1034 
to 1938 (1,788, 000). 

India: The condition and prospects of the linseed crops were reported in the latter 
part of January to be fairly good on the whole. In the Central Provinces, which are 
the principal producer, light rain fell in the fortnight ending February 24. Cro]) con 
dition was then satisfactory. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Greece The improvement of the weather in h'ebriiary enabled the intensification 
of preparations for cotton sowing. It is anticipated that, in view of the international 
situation, a widespread campaign for increasing cotton production will be conducted. 
The advice given by the Government to growers to purchavse in good time the necCvSsary 
machines and selected seeds has already had satisfactor\ results and will greatly stimulate 
the extension of cotton growing 

Romania An appreciable increase in the cotton area is expected 

r .S. 5 R According to regulations of the (Tovernment on February 2<), a series 
of measures will be taken in Turkmenistan, which is the principal cotton growing 
region of the Union, in order to extend the cultivation of cotton, and at the same 
time increase the unit yields The necessary funds have been a.ssigned A consider- 
able increase in irrigation works is jirovided for, the introduction of a more rational 
crop rotation, the UvSe of a larger number of ma('hines, the intensification of manur- 
ing, etc Under the new mea.sures the Republic of Turkmenistan will become the c(*n- 
tre in the Union for the cultivation of good quality Egyptian cotton. In K13C1 the 
area cultivated to Egyptian cotton in Turkmenistan amounted <^8,200 acres and the 
unit yield in that year was 1,133 lb per acre of unginned cotton, repre.senting an in 
creavSe of 5.5 times over 1930, P'or American cotton the unit yield in ro V) was t.() 24 lb , 
or 2.8 times as large as that of 1(130. By these measures it is hojicd to increase 
considerably in the next few years unit yields, raising them b) 1945 ib ot 

unginned cotton for ligyptian varieties and to 2,360 lb. for American varieties 

Argentina: Weather conditions in the first week of March were favourable 
Cotton picking was in full swing. Ginning is in progress with good results both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 
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United States: 


Summary of the Cotton Reports issued by the Government of the United States, 
during the cotton season (August i~July 31). 


Report referring to July i: 


Provisional 
cat! mates 
for dates 
indicated 
1939-40 


Final estimates 


1938-39 


Average 
1933-34 
to 1937-38 


Percent. 

1939-40 

1938-39 Aver. 
— 100 100 


Area in cultivation (acres) 24,943iOOO 

Report referring to Augmt 1: 

Area left for harvest (acres) (1) 24,424,000 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 74 

Production (4) 11,412,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 223.7 

Cotton ginned to August i (5) . 137.076 

Cotton ginned to August 16 (5) 309,677 

Report reftrnng to September i: 

Area hft for harvest (acres) (6) 24,222,000 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 70 

Production (4) 12,380,000 

Yield of lint oer acre, in lb 244.7 

Cotton ginned In September 7(5) 1,402,970 

Cotton ginned to September 16 {$) .... 3,876,616 

Report referring to October i; 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 68 

Production (4) 11,928,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 235.7 

Cotton ginned to October i (5) 6,686,712 

Cotton ginned to October 18 (^) 8,877,681 

Report referring to November i: 

Production (4) 11,845,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 234.1 

Cotton ginned to November 7 (5) , , , . , . 10,080,535 

Cotton ginned to November 74 (5) , 10,683,371 

Report referring to December j: 

Area in cultivation, on July i (acres) , , 24,832,000 

Area left for harve.st (acres; (7) 23,928,000 

Production (4) 11,792,000 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 255 q 

Average gross weight of running bale, lb. (8) 5140 

Cotton ginned to December r (5) 11,111,422 

Cotton ginned to December 77(5) 71.275,550 

Colton ginned to January 7(5 (5) 11,404,924 

Report of March 20: 

Total gumings throughout the seasou 5) . 11,477,133 

ICquivaleiit cotton ginned 4) 11,812,281 

Average gross weight of running bale. lb. 8) 514.6 

Total number of running bales, excl. liuters 11,564,703 

Including’ Sea Island 2,170 

Americaii-'Sgyptian .... 26,824 

Upland: Round bales . . . 175,140 

Upland: Square bales. . . . 11,360,569 

Jointers- running bales 

Tiuters equiv. 500-pounci bales, net weight 

Number of ginneries: total 

Number of ginneries operated 11,884 

Average number of bales ginned per active 
establishment 5) 966 


25,018,000 

32,178,000 

99.7 

77.5 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 29,427,000 

100.7 

83.0 

78 

(3) 70 

— 

— 

11,944,000 

12,933,000 

95.5 

88.2 

235-8 

(3) 190.8 

94.9 

117.2 

757,865 

109,900 

86.8 

124.7 

314,616 

370.885 

98.4 

835 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 29,427,000 

99-9 

81.3 

65 

(3) 61 

— 


11,944,000 

12,933,000 

103.6 

95.7 

235-8 

(3) 190.8 

103.8 

128.8 

1.335.643 

1,436,526 

105.0 

97*7 

3.634,922 

3,303,775 

106.6 

117.3 

66 

(3) 61 





11,944,000 

12,933,000 

99-9 

92.2 

235-8 

(3) 190 8 

100 0 

123-5 

6,577,109 

5,878,909 

101.7 

113.7 

8,025,828 

8,31^,616 

99 5 

106.8 

11,94/^,000 

12,933,000 

99-2 

91.6 

235.8 

(3) 190.8 

99.3 

122.7 

10,124,773 

9,811,853 

99.6 

102.7 

10,742,579 

10,806,724 

99 4 

98.9 

25,018,000 

32,178,000 

99-3 

77-2 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 29,427,000 

98 7 

81.3 

11,94^,000 

12,933,000 

98 7 

91.2 

235.8 

(3) 190.8 

100 0 

123.6 

513-8 

(3) 511-2 

100 0 

100 3 

11,230,522 

11,630,355 

98 9 

95-5 

11,412,139 

11,957,256 

q8.8 

94 3 

11,552,913 

12,356,445 

98.7 

92.3 

11,673,221 

12,589,968 

98 7 

91.2 

11,944,340 

12,931.224 

gH g 

91.3 

513 8 

(3) 511-2 

100 1 

100.6 

11,702,210 

1-2,760,759 

98.8 

90.6 

4,300 

1,026 

50.5 

211.5 

20,503 

13,979 

130.8 

191.9 

157,979 

341.582 

110.9 

51.3 

11,519,428 

12,404,172 

q8 6 

01.6 

1,113,312 

1,015,845 



1,329,208 

1,214,933 



13,998 

14,598 



S 2.270 

12,896 

96. *8 

92.2 

947 

976 

102.0 

98.9 


(i> .\rea in cultivation on July i less the ten-year (1929-38) average abandonment, about 2.2 per cent. — • 
(2) Area actually harvested. — (3) Ten-year (1928-37) average. — (4) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and exclusive 
of linters — • (5) In running bale.s, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Unters. (6) Per cent, of 
the acreage in cotton on July i, 1939, which has been, or will be, abandoned: 2.9, compared whith 3.1 in 1938. 
— (7) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July i, 1939, which has been abandoned: 3.6. — (8) Counting round 
bales as half bales and exclu^^ive of linters. 
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Area and Production of Cotton. 


j 

Area 


Production of ginned 

COTTON 



Countries 



Aver- 

age 

1933 3'l 

to 

i937-3« 

% 1939-40 

1939- 

1940 

1938- 

1939 

Average 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939- 

1940 

1938- 

1939 

Average 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

®0 1939-40 

1939-40 J93e-39 

1 

1 

1938- 

1939 

- 100 

Aver-I 
..sc 1 
= 100, 

1938- 

1930 

JOO 

Aver* 

age 

™ 100 

000 acres 

000 centals 

000 bales of 478 Ib. 

•Bulgaria ^ 

166 

136 

78 

1 

122 2 212 6 


153 

138 


32 

29 



Greece . . 

190 

187 

12 


1017 156 9 

299 

321 

240 

63 

67 

50 

93.2 

124 9 

•Italy 


91 

20 


. 


209 

37 


44 

8 



Romania 

17 

12 

3 

139.8 508 0 

29 

13 

5 

6 

3 

1 

227 8 

548.1 

•Yugoslavia . . . 

14 

14 


1 

100 3 312 9 

1 


27 

7 


6 

1 



11. S. S. R. . . . 

5,190 

5,147 

4.977| 

100.8 104.3 

19,400 

18,500 

12 900 

4.050 

3.870 

2.707 

104 8 

149.9 

United States (i) . 

23.928 

24,248 

29,427 

98.71 81 3 

56.463 

57.094 

61,821 

11.812 

11.944 

12.933 

98 9 

91 3 

•Br. West Indies . 


22 

17 


1 ... 


2! 

19 


4 

4 



•Mexico 


633 

623 


j 


1.462 

1.405 


30b 

294 



•.\rgentina .... 

(2) 903 

(*) 1,005 

(2) 832 

898 108 5 


1,563 

1,195 


327 

250 



Brazil : North . 

2,350 

2.224 

2.295 

105 6 102 3 

^307 

3,064 3.293 

692 

641 

689 

107 9 

100.4 

• : South . . 


3.7001 2,461 


1 ... 


5,86 

4,297 


1,226 

899 



•Peru .... 

1 


393 

377 


' ... 


1 912 

1,696 


400 

353 



Burma . . . t 

(2) 365 

(2) 411 (2) 494 

88.8 73 9 

392 

426 

451 

82 

89 

94 

92 1 

86 9 

•China (3) • • 



7,319 





14,283 



2,988 



•Cyprus . . . . ^ 

.. 

9 

1 




8 

8 

11 

2 

2 

2 

97 7 

67.2 

Chosen 

622 

577 

506 

107 3 123 1 

87^ 

894 845 

183 

187 

177 

97.7 

103 5 

India (4) . . . 

21,052 

23.348 

24.631 

90 2 85 5 

18 328 20.196 22.188 

3,83^ 

4.225 

4.642 

90 8 

82.6 

do. (5) . 


(23.353) (24,630) 




(20.480 

(22.049) 


(4,285) 

(4,613) 



•Iraq ... 1 


79 

45 




58 29 


12 

6 



•Japan . . . 


2 

2 




4 

3 


9 

7 

( 


•Svria 

103 

93 

64 

1108 161.7 


183 

96 


39 

20 



•Turkey ..... 


680 

559 




1,462 

1.030 


306 

215 



•Belgian Congo . . 


980 

752 




772 

615 


161 

129 



Egypt . 

1.687 

1,852 

1,848 

91 

91.3 

8.677 

8,260 

8.871 

i.8l5 

1,728 

1,856 

105 0 

97.8 

•Kenya . ... 

— j 

— 

— 


— 



40 

58 


' 8 

12 



•Nigeria (6) . . . , 


•— 

— 


— 

— 



(7) 156 



(7) 33 



♦Nyasaland . 


92 

7 





49 

47 


’’10 

10 



Uganda , . 

1.574 

I.53C 

1,377 

102.9 114 2 

1(8)1.380 (8)1,208 (8) l.iHl 

(8) 289 (8) 253 (8) 268 

n4 2 

107 8 

Anglo-Eg Sudan 

427 

45« 

402 

93. 

106.2 

1 1.115 

1,258 

1,077 

1 233 

263 

225 

88 6 

1 103 5 

•Tanganyika . . . 

— • 

— 

— 


— 

1 — 

(9) 314(8) 199(8) 195 

( 9 ) 66 ( 8 ) 42(8) 41 

— 

— 

•Union of S. Africa 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


3 

10 

... 

1 

' 4 



Total . . , 

57,402 

5^,994 

66.081 


95.7 86.9| 

110,264 

111,234 

112,972 

23,059 23,270 

23,642 

1 

99.1 

97.6 


* Not included in the total 

(i) See Summary of Cotton Reports — ( 2 ) Sown area — ( 3 ; AccordiUR to the Climese Cotton Statistics 
Association, Shaugai — ( 4 ) Fourth Report, covering the entire cotton .irea of India. — ( 5 ) Final estimates. 
That of last 5 'ear is subject to revision — ( 6 ) Northern Provinces — ( 7 ) Cotton lint bought, .American variety 
only — ( 8 ) JBxports. — (g) Quantities available for export. 


hidia (Telegram of February 2^). According to the fi.ual estimate, the area eultn alt‘d 
to cotton in the Pmijab in 1930-40 was 3,298,000 acres, against 3,653,000 m lo^S- 
39 and 3,422,600 on the average of tlie five years ending 1937-38; percentages, i)o ^ 
and 96.4. The corresponding production is estimated at 4,004,000 centals (8^7,700 
bales of 478 lb.), against 4,968,000 (1,030,300) and 5,040,800 (1,054,000), percentages, 
80.6 and 79.4. 
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Ei^ypt In spite of the variable weather and rain of the first half of February, 
particularly in I^ower Egypt, land preparation was not seriously impeded Sowing, 
which began towards the end of January in the provinces of Minya, Girga, Qena 
and AvSwan spread to the other provinces at the beginning of February at dates 
similar to those of last year Sowing was not very active, however, owing to the 
unfavourable weallier The area sown in the provinces of Minufiya and Qalyubiya 
totalled 28 per cent against 32 per cent at the same date last year In northern 
Delta sowing had only begun on a small area The proportion of germination is 
generally satisfactory, although the low temperature during the second half of Feb- 
ruary checked it in some districts Results will become apparent before long. The 
ploughing of land on which clover had been cut and is now to be cultivated to 
cotton was nearly completed at the beginning of March 

Cotton ginned up to the end of February, in bales of 478 lb. net weight was as 
follows 


Varieties 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Giza 7 

. . 454,015 

319,847 

428,117 

368,936 

238,332 

168,237 

87,990 

SakcUandis 

39,209 

44 392 

77,183 

97,704 

163,182 

166 519 

208,982 

other vanetles above 

I V." 

. . 83,683 

80,365 

94 277 

84,552 

88,684 

47,825 

97,878 

1V4" 

. . 66,989 

38,911 

27,806 

28,459 

39,164 

36,759 

69.396 

iV." 

, . 900,414 

868, *'08 

1,099,478 

1,160,323 

1,030,308 

930,335 

1,020,467 

Total . 

. 1,544,110 

■r, 352 ,- 2 j 

J,‘^26 861 

2 , 7 ? 9,974 

i,‘}‘^9,670 

2,349,675 

2-, 4 ^ 4 , 723 

S carlo 

. . 28,908 

26,599 

29,963 

38,094 

34,032 

28,583 

29,757 

Total production (including 

Scarto) ♦ 1,815,221 

1,728,090 

2,281,223 

1,887,164 

1,768,581 

1,5^,583 

1,776,908 


• Second estimate 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Italy The area to be cultivated to hemp in 1940 was fixed at 282,000 acres, againsSt 
a sown area in 1939 of 224,000 The a\erage area harvested in 1934-1938 was 189,000 
acres 


Romania Owing to the five-year agricultural plan which will be applied this 
spring, an appreciable increase is to be expected in the areas of flax and hemp grown 
for seed and fibre 

Argentina' The crop condition of hemp in February promised a good production 
this season, particularly in Santa Fe 
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Area and Production of Hemp. 


COUNTRIES 



Average 

1938 

1933 


to 1937 

000 acres 


% 1939 


1938 
= looi 


Aver- 

age 

= lOOl 


Production 



Average 

1938 

1933 


to 1937 

000 lb 


% 1939 


1938 
— 100 


Aver- 

age 


Fibre. 


Germany .... 

I) 39 

I) 32 

z) 9 

122.6 

_ 


*)*) 25,953 

“)*) 12,181 


Bulgaria 

23 

25 

16 

93.4 

146.3 

i4,483 

9,062 

7,098 

1*59.8 

France 


9 

8 


... 


9,231 

7.933 


Italy 

224 

225 

173 

99.6 

129.5 


239,487 

168,180 


Poland 


83 

82 


.. 


28,306 

24.976 


Romania 

143 

126 

119 

ii3 5 

119,9 

85,826 

66,790 

57,155 

1*28 5 

Yugoslavia . . 


143 

no 


... 


122,135 

90.332 

* " 

U.S S R 

5 ) 986 

1,248 

6 ) 1,467 

79.0 

67.2 



7 ) 477.247 


Japan .... 


17 


1 

1 


19,847 j 

16,890 


Manchukuo 


89 i 

1 49 


...' 1 


38.422 1 

1 16,094 


Syria 

“‘21 

12 ' 

8 1 

1 i74.0 

273.3 i 


7,637 1 

4.962 



Hempseed. 


Germany .... 

I) 39 I) 

32 2 ) 

9 

122 6 

— 


»)») 17,417 

g*) 7,781 



Bulgaria . ... 

23 , 

25 

16 

93 4 

1463 

8,459 

4,870 

4,855 

i73.7 

1*74.2 

France ... 


9 

8 



... 


1,636 



Italy 

224 

225 ' 

173 

99 6 

1*29.5 


6.221 

5,601 



Poland ... 


83 1 

82 




43,292 

40,185 



Romania . . 

143 

126 ' 

119 

i 1*3.5 

11*9.9 

52.208 

54,536 

45,819 

95 7 

il39 

Yugoslavia . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


6,597 

5,433 



Manchukuo .... 


121 4 ) 

151 




80.350 

4 ) 95.124 



Syria . . 


12 

8 

1*74.0 

273.3 


1,368 

1.133 




(i) Including Ostmark and Sudctenlaud — {z} Excluding the Sudetenlaud and Mcmel — (3) Excluding Ost- 
mark — (4) Average 1935 to 1937. — (5) Area provided form the Plan. — (o) Average 1933 to 1935 — (7) Average 
1933 and 1934. 


WORLD TOBACCO PRODUCTION. 

Many of the important tobacco producing countries have not yet commu- 
nicated to the Institute their estimates of the area and pioduction of their igjf) 
tobacco crops. It is possible, however, to draw some general conclusions on 
the statistical position of tobacco during recent years in the principal pioducing- 
exporting countries. 

Oriental tobaccos occupy a special position, not as substitutes for othei 
kinds of tobacco but rather as blends for improving the quality of the lattei 
owing to their taste, aroma, and burning qualities. The chief producer.^ are 
Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and to a minor extent, Yugoslavia. Identical or 
similar tobaccos are grown in other parts, including the south of the V S vS K , 
Italy, Albania and Romania. Since, however, the production (if the latter group 
of countries is largely consumed internally, the name of Oriental tobaccos is 
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generally applied in the international market only to Bulgarian, Greek and Tur- 
kish leaf, large quantities of which are exported. 

After a rather considerable contraction in the area cultivated in these coun- 
tries in 1934, there was a marked recovery in 1935 and 1936. The total area of 
the four countries producing Oriental tobaccos grew from 374,100 acres in 1934 
to 459,900 acres in 1935 and to 633,300 acres in 1936, increases of 69.3 per cent, 
and 37.7 per cent, respectively. In the following years there was a decline 
(615,800 acres in 1937 and 528,600 acres in 1938). For 1939 the figures for Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia are still unavailable but they may be assumed to be equal 
to those of 1938. Consequently the total 1939 area would be about 556,000 to 
558,000 acres. 


Ana in Countries producing Oriental Tobacco, 


(thousand acres) 


i 



1 

1 




Aver,iges 


COUNTRIES 1 

1939 

1938 

1937 1 

1936 ' 

1935 1 

1931 

- 

- 

— 

i 







1934/38 

i 

1929/33 j 

1924/28 

Dulgarici 

105 5 

76 9 

1 961 

i 

1 106 3 

860 1 

55 4 

84 1 

75 1 

882 

Greece 

208 3 

2021 

1 235 5 

273 5 ; 

198 4 

180 9 

2181 

209 1 

211.8 

Turkey 


207 6 

233 5 1 

209 5 ! 

1451 1 

120 1 

183 2 

128 2 

161 6 

Yugoslavia 


42 0 

' 50 7 

440 

30 4 

180 

37 0 

40 8 

43 0 

Total 1 

* 556 0 

528,6 

6158 

633 3 ^ 

459 9 

374 4 

5224 

453 2 

504 6 


* Approximate estimate 


The available information on the development of the tobacco croj)s in these 
countries and the yields secured in 1939 are summarized below. 

In Bui gun a conditions last year were rather favourable for the crop Pick- 
ing was finished eaily in September and the leaf was reported to be of veiy 
good quality Production was estimated at 77,923,000 lb ; at this level it was 
36 5 per cent, larger than the crop of 1938 and almost equal to that of 1937 but 
16 3 pel cent below that of 193G (93,099,000 lb ) 

In Greece a new law was brought into force early in 1938-39 modifying an 
earlier measure restricting tobacco cultivation Under this law, the Ministry 
of Agriculture authorized a slight expansion in the cultivation of tobacco, mainly 
in the districts growing the varieties and qualities for which there was an 
increasing demand on foreigii markets The areas were principally eastern 
Macedonia, Thrace, Samos and Uesbos Despite this increase, the area culti- 
vated in 1939 fell considerably short (i that of 1936 and 1937. The weather 
conditions in 1939 were generally favourable. Picking was finished early in 
November and growers had begun curing in several districts. The outturn was 
appreciably larger than that of the preceding year but much below the plentiful 
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crops of 1937 and especially 1936. The Greek Government, in view of the 
great difficulties which were expected to attend marketing during the war, 
applied a number of restrictive measures to the 1940 crop. A special law was 
put into force fixing the maximum permissible area to be cultivated for the differ- 
ent districts. Cultivation is limited to districts which produce good (pialities 
or which are favourably situated for prompt and easy marketing No tobacco 
may be grown on lands declared unsuitable or prohibited for economic reasons 
except by authorization of the special commission which controls tobacco growing 
In no case may tobacco be grow 11 in districts where its cultivation was not autho- 
rized in 1939 

In Turkey the weather conditions of 1938-^9 were fairly favourable for the 
tobacco crops. Unofficial estimates indicate that the crop was plentiful and 
very satisfactory in quality 

In Yugoslavia the production of 1939 was 25 per cent larger than that of 
1938 and the leaf was re])orted to be of ver> good quality 


Prodiuiion oj Oriental Tobacco 

(tlious uid n> ) 


LOl NlRIl S 



m? 

1 

1 

1930 



1 

\\cru s 

1 

10 

BuR irui 

77 923 

57,096 

77,995 

93 099 

60 685 

46 685 

67 112 

58 643 

67,817 


121 158 

91 655 

152 812 

178,507 

101 550 

92 109 

h 123 327 

115,503 

129 835 

'1 urkt \ 


117,266 

140,887 

163,273 

79,375 

78 657 

1‘ 115,892 

8M05 

121.308 

YiigosUivi i 

40 78(3 

32 426 

45,819 

36 650 

20,391 

13,336 

29,724 

29 555 

32 948 

I otal 

• 354 505 

298 443 

417,513 

471.529 

262 001 

230 787 

336,055 

\ 

288 806 

351 908 


• \l)pr()\imitc istiinate 


The total production of the four countries producing Oriental tobacco in 
1939 was thus about 355,000,000 lb , an increase of 57,000,000 lb on that of 1938 
but a decrease of 63,000,000 lb and of 117,000,000 lb. from the crops of 1937 
and 1936 respective!} . 

The situation in Hungary and Italy, the only other producing-exporting 
countries of Europe, w^as as follows 

In Hungary the cold of the spring of 1939 was unfavourable for the nurseries 
and transplanting w^as delayed After transplanting, cold and wet weather, 
followed by a long drought, hindered growth. Heavy rain came in mid-August 
stimulating development and the leaf matured in the dry and warm autumn and 
dried well. The production obtained was larger than the crops of a long series 
of years, except that of 1936 of which it was not far short. Quality was consi' 
dered to be below normal. 
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Area of Tobacco in European Countries, other than those producing Oriental tobacco, 

(thousand acres) 






1 




Averages 


COUNTRIES 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1934/38 

1929/33 

1924/28 

Hungary 

39 5 

1 

34 8 1 

36 8 

36 6 

37 8 

40 5 

37 3 

561 

48 2 

Italy 


81.5 1 

79 3 

798 

823 

87.0 

82 0 

983 

93 4 

Other countries 


190 3 

198 4 

186 3 

1804 

154 7 

182 0 

1212 

2147 

J (Jial 

• 3089 

1 

306 6 

\ 

314 5 

302 7 

1 

3005 

2822 

3013 

2756 

3563 


* Approximate estiraate 


In Italy growth was regular in the seed-beds in the first half of March 1939. 
During April conditions were favourable for transplanting but adverse weather 
hindered this operation in May Growth picked up well in the first half of June 
but transplanting was finished in unfavourable weather and soil conditions. Pick- 
ing was under way at the end of July in some provinces with variable results. 
Production was estimated to be good to average and in some areas there was 
• local damage caused by bad weather At the end of September, according to 
unofficial sources, tobacco production was considered satisfactory 


Produdton of Tobacco in European Countries, other than tho,e prodiumg 
Oriental tobacco. 

(thousand lb ) 






1 


1 


Averages 


COUNIRU S 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 , 





1 





1 

1934/38 

1929/33 

1924/1:8 

Hungarj 

Italy 

Other countries 

1 48,852 

1 : 

43,061 ^ 
92,758 
236,367 ^ 

45,008 1 
94,632 ' 
254,383 

50,327 1 
92,969 1 
273,793 

47,269 
101,988 
195,024 1 

40,040 

100,009 

261,183 

45 141 
96,471 
244,150 

72.248 

107,465 

233,883 

52,016 
90 734 
237,212 

7 otal 

* 330,695 1 

372,186 

394,023 1 

417,089 

1 

344,281 

401,232 

385,762 

413,5% ^ 

379,962 


* Approximate e«?timate 


Among the countries not mentioned individually in the above tables, Belgium 
experienced favourable weather in 1939. A small percentage of the crop was 
affected by Bacterium tabacum. The cultivated area in 1939 was 5,700 acres and 
production 11,614,000 lb. against 5,300 acres and 10,538,000 lb. in 1938. 
Quality was a little below average owing to wet weather at curing time but the 
colour of the dried leaves was better than that of the preceding year. 
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Among the other countries of the Northern Hemisphere, the 1939 crop in 
the United States was exceptionally abundant and reached a record figure. 
There was a large increase in particular in flue-cured tobacco the production 
of which was 1,022,953,000 lb, against 785,730,000 lb. in 1938, an increase of 
30 per cent. The large outturn was partly due to the expansion in the area, 
which was 21.3 per cent, larger than that of 1938, and partly to the increase 
of the yield was was 927 lb. per acre, compared with a ten-year (1928-1937) 
average of 760 lb. 

According to the revort of lermers’ intentions to plant on March i, 1940, 
the area to be sown tobacco is estimated 1.524.000 acres. 


Area of Tobacco in the Principal Extra-European Countries 
of the Northern Hemisphere. 


(thoui'and acres) 


COl Nl'Rir.S 

1 



1930 



-Vvcr.ige^ 

j 1919 

1937 

1935 


1 1 



1 

1 

1 

I 




l()3p3K 

1929 /n 

I 

1 nited Slates 

1.942 J 

1,600 5 

1.735 2 

1.4J8 4 

1.437 2 

1.278 5 

1,498 0 

1,846 9 

1,700 4 

Cuba 

100 6 

1122 

122 1 

108 5 

1152 

102 8 

1122 

0 125 8 ( 

■) 150 2 

Puerto Rieo 


63 0 

49 9 

43 7 

38 1 

455 

48 0 

33 6 

49 4 

India 


1,235 5 

1,182 9 

1.253 1 

1.307 9 

1 124 1 

1.220 7 

1,1790 

1,256 1 

Japan 

106 3 

91 7 

85 5 

86 7 

86 0 

84 5 

86 9 

87 0 

91 9 

Plulippiru s 


185 3 

182 9 

161 9 

152 0 

136 9 

163 8 

192 7 

194 5 

Algeria 


56 8 

59 3 

55 1 

56 8 

56 8 

57 0 

53 9 

65 7 

T olul 

• 3,706 6 

3,3450 

3.4178 

3,1474 

3.m2 

2,829 1 

3h66 

3 >189 

3,508 2 

* Approximate estmitc - 

(^) Average of three vear‘» 

(-) \Lar 






The cultivated area in Cuba in 1939 was 10.7 per cent, smaller than that 
of 1938. This contraction was the result of a large accumulation of stocks in 
the two previous years and, in particular, of the uncertainty on Kuropean markets. 
Production showed a still more marked reduction owing to the excessive rain 
at the period of germination the resultant rotting affecting all the seed-beds of 
early varieties. The outturn fell from lb. in 1938 (the highest of 

the last ten years) to 45,195,000 lb. in 1939, a decrease of 18.4 per cent. 

In Puerto Rico the conditions of the 1938-39 season w^ere favourable for 
the tobacco crop. The area in 1939 was officially estimated at approximately 
the same as in the previous year and the quality of the crop was reported to be 
better than usual. 

The official estimate of the area and production in India in 1939 has not 
yet been issued but, according to reliable information, a crop similar to that 
of last year from a slightly larger area was to be expected. 
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In Algeria conditions in February 1939 were favourable for growth in the 
nurseries and for the preparation of land for transplantings. Later, owing to 
the stormy and uneven weather of the second half of May, work was delayed. 
Transplanting progressed well early in June. The transplantings grew well 
and work was hastened in order to make up for the delay caused by the change- 
able weather. Crop condition at July i promised an average crop. 


Production oj Tobacco tn the Principal Extra-European Countries 
of the Northern Hemisphere. 

(thousand lb.) 


LOUNIRIKvS 

1939 

1938 

1 

1 

1 

1937 

1936 1 

1 

1 

1 

1935 

1934 

1934/38 1 

Averages 

19^9/33 j 

i<)24/28 

UniUd StaUs 

1,769,634 

1 376,467 

1,552,597 

1,155,325 

1 

1 

1 297.154 

1,081,627 

1,292,634 

1,426,711 

1,298,944 

Cul).i 

45,140 

55,321 

55,398 

42,139 

42,514 

46,264 

48,327 

62,574 

60,257 

Puerto Rico 


44,062 

1 

34.983 

25,999 

22,500 1 

25,001 

30,509 

24 116 

31,004 

Intll.i 


1,124,485 

1,113,283 

1,355,204 

1,431,365 

1,155,843 

1,236,036 

1,258,883 ')1.35 1.438 

Japan 

180.802 

144,602 

140,957 

133,358 

144,467 

145,453 

141,767 

143,484 

142,657 

Philippmeb 


74.957 

73,544 

71,057 

63,145 

72,041 

70,949 

98,739 

101 924 

Algeii i . 1 


42.007 

38,854 

40,883 1 

41,648 

49,000 

42,478 

1 

39,507 1 

53,037 

1 otal j 

*3,273,876 

2,861,901 

3,009,616 

1 

2,823,965 

1 

3,042,793^ 

2,575,229 

2,862,700]^ 

3. 054,01 4 ^ 

3,039,261 


* Approximate estimate — (i) Yc<ir 1028 


In Japan conditions in 1939 were very favourable. The area cultivated 
was 106,000 acres, an increase of 16.2 per cent, on that of the preceding year 
(91,700 acres). Production was 25 per cent, larger (181,000,000 lb. against 
144,602,000 lb.). 

The Government of Indochina reports that weather conditions were unfavour- 
able for tobacco in Annam in the areas supplying the local industry owing to 
excessive rain at the time of sowing and replanting and to drought at the end 
of the growing cycle. Parasites and disease, however, did little damage. The 
competition of more profitable crops (maize, groundnuts) and unfavourable 
weather caused a contraction in the tobacco crop. The quality of the crop was 
below average and leaves were short and thick owing to the drought. 

Information on the other producing countries of the Northern Hemisphere 
is incomplete but it is possible to put the total production at 3,770,000,000 lb., 
the largest figure for many years. 

The only official estimate of the crops of the Southern Hemisphere is that 
for Nyasaland. Some information on the other countries is given below. 

The crop of the Netherlands Indies (Java) is reported to be rather poor. 
A considerable part of the plantations suffered from heavy rain and there was 
extensive loss. 
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Area of Tobacco in the Principal Countries 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

thoUvSaiid acres) 










Averages 


COUNTRI15S 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1934 - 35 / 

1938-39 

1929 - 30 / 

1933-34 

1924 - 25 / 

1928-29 

Brazil 


i 266.9 

1 268.4 

253.5 

307.2 

245.6 

268.3 

227.1 

257.7 

Netherlands Indies. . . 


1 469.5 

475.9 

419.3 

457.6 

! 506.8 

465.8 

483.3 1 

i 521.4 

Madagascar 


i 17.3 

17.3 ‘ 

17.5 

22.2 

J 27.4 

20.3 

27,9 

13.3 

Nyusaland 


1 59.3 

59.1 

43.2 

38.5 i 

41.5 

48.3 i 

43.0 

35.1 

Southern Rhodesia. . . 


1 62.3 

66.0 

40.8 

; 41.5 

41.0 

50.3 

: 25.9 

23.5 

Total . . . 

• 864.9 

875.3 

886.7 

774.3 

867.0 

862.3 

«53.0 

1 807.2 

851.0 


* Approximate estimate. 


In Madagascar, the tobacco crop, which was first grown in 1929, has declined 
appreciably in the last three years. The decline has many causes including, in 
particular, the fall of the franc which has resulted in a notable increase in the 
prices of agricultural products. Cultivation in the Mangoky valley h^s been 
prohibited since 1937 owing to the poor quality of the crop. Other measures 
calculated to effect an improvement in the quality of production have been ap- 
plied, including the prohibition of the crop in some areas and tlie aw^ard of bon- 
uses for quality applicable to light and coarse tobaccos. There has also been 
an increase in the basic prices. 

In Nyasland damage was caused by bad weather in the south. Yields 
were better in the north. Quality was considered to l)e below average. 


Production of Tobacco in the Principal Countries of the Southern Hemisphere. 

(thousand Ih ) 


cor NT R IKS 

1939-40 

19 . 38-39 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1934 - 35 / 

1938-39 

Averages 

1929 - 30 / 

1933-34 

1924 - 25 / 

1928-29 

Brazil 

... 

176,370 I 

174,924 ‘ 

191,794 

; 200,324 

224,464 

1 193,575 

214,603 

' 166,544 

Netherlands Indies, . . 


119,050 i 

119,050 i 

119,050 

; 114,641 

114,641 

i 117,286 

179,259 

179,236 

Madagascar 


13,889 i 

13,889 1 

14,110 

' 14,771 

15,977 

; 14.527 

h 18.905 

14,921 

Nyasland 

1 12,699 

17,928 

17.458 ! 

16,484 

! 12,403 

15,216 

15,898 

; 14.791 

12.057 

■Southern Rhodesia . , , 

i 

26,456 j 

26,872 i 

1 

22.049 

! 22,181 

21,206 

23,753 

1 14,096 

11,861 

• Total . . . 

•550,694 

555,695 

352,193 

1 

363,487 j 364,320 

391,504 

365,039 

; 432.654 

384,619 


• Approximate estimate. — (*) Average of four years. 


4. - St. 3 Ingl. 
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In Southern Rhodesia, according to an official report, picking and curing 
were finished in May and processing of Turkish tobacco was making satisfactory 
progress. 

Argentina recently published the first official estimate of the area planted 
i') tobacco in 1939/40, namely 49,650 acres, which is 3,200 acres larger than 
the 1938/39 area (46,400 acres) and 21,000 acres above the figure for 1937/38 
(28,600 acres). Weather conditions this year were generally favourable for 
tobacco cultivation. 

The total production of the vSouthern Hemisphere may be estimated at about 
330 million lb. which, with the Northern Hemisphere's total of 3,770 million lb., 
brings the total production of all the principal producing countries to 4,100 mil- 
lion lb. , 

Since the countries considered produce about 80 per cent, of the world total 
(excluding the IJ. S. S. R. and China) total world production may be put roughly 
at 5,070 million lb. This is a conjectural estimate subject to modification — 
probably a slight reduction. In any case, the world crop of 1939 in the largest 
of the last filteen years. Comi^arative figures of world tobacco production are 
as follows, in million lb.: 1938, 4,564, 1937, 4,749; 1936, 4,579; I935, 4.603; 
1934, 4,123; average 1934-1938, 4,523; average 1929-1933, 4,991: and average 
1924-1928, 4,453. 

E. ArnoIvU Ep:ripy 

I 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 


Area and Production of Hops. 



Aiiea 

1 Production 

COUNTRIIJS 


1938 

Average 

% 1939 


J938 

Average 

% 1939 

1939 

<933 



1939 

1933 






to 1937 

1938 

Aver- 



to 1937 

1938 

Aver- 





=» 100 

age 




100 

age 





<= 100 




a. 100 



000 acres 




000 lb 



Germany .... 

35 5 

(.) 36.5 

(9 24.2 

97.2 



(9 21,867 

(*) 18,297 



Belgium . . . 

2.0 

18 

2 1 

1)1.0 

97.4 


2,105 

2.555 



France . 


41 

46 




4,687 

4,635 



Hungary 


02 

02 




123 

147 



Poland . . . 


82 

7,5 




5,037 

3.408 



Romania .... 
United Kingdom • 

'”0.1 

0.1 

0 I 

183.3 

59.5 

“■35 

21 

41 

1 

168.1 

84.5 

Engl and Wales, 

18.9 

18.5 

17.9 

102.4 

105.5 


28,784 

27,104 1 



Yugoslavia . 


7.6 

6.4 




1 3,527 

3,917 ! 



Canada .... 


I.l 

(.1 




1./69 

1.552 



United States . . . 

”31.0 

31.5 

34.2 

98.4 

9b’.5 

39,380 

35,261 

40,146 

riV.7 

*9^1 


(i) Including Ostmark and Sudetenland — (2) Not including Sudeteuland. — (3) Not including Ostmark. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS : 


Cacao. 

Netherlands Indies: Tlie production of cacao in 1930 is estimated at 37.100 cen- 
tals against 35,000 in 1938 and an average of 35,200 in 1932 to 1936; percentages, 
106.4 105.6. 

Gold Coast and Bnti<ih Togoland Main crop 1939-40. — During the first half 
of January the weather conditions generally have been unfavourable for growth but 
favourable for drying. Marketing continued freely during ] anuary In some di.stricts 
it is reported that firms have had difficulty in filling their January quotas-an indica- 
tion that the crop will finish shortly. Few or no pods or flowers are reported on the 
trees. As the crop is finishing farmers are fennenting small lot.s and these con- 
tain beans from over-ripe pods. In consequence the percentage of slate and germin- 
ated beans is rising Fears of further deterioration from inadequate storage accoimxl- 
ation are expressed in reports from some districts Taking the a^^erage of district 
report figures, it is estimated that 9(1 per cent, of the crop is now ripe, 96 per cent, 
has been harvested, 81 per cent has been marketed and 15 per cent remain in far- 
mers' hands. From figures submitted in connection with Cacao Control the amount 
marketed to date is, in round figures, 443.5 million lb. h'igures otherwise compiled 
would give a total of 44(8 o million lb. marketed; the difference is probably accounted 
for by incoin])lete Cacao Control returns of shipments 'faking 443 5 million lb. 

as the amount marketed, this would e(jual 7(1,2 per cent of a 560 o million lb crop It 

will be noted abo^T that district reports give a figure of 81 jier cent as the amount 
marketed. Either the estimate of the total crop or the estimate of the amount imirk- 
eted is too high. If 4-13.5 million lb is 8 t ])er cent of the crop ’this would give 
slightly under 548,8 million lb as the total main crop It is therefore fairly certain 
that the estimate of 560,0 million lb will not be exceeded, and it may have to be 

revised downwards eventually by, say, 1 1 2 thousand lb , which is 2 per cent of 

560.0 million lb , a reasonably small error 

The situation during the January 1940 is summarized below. 





Jcinuary 

January 




1940 

1339 




(million lb ) 

Stot'ks at end of month 





ill the interior 


. . . 

. . 159.0 

TT8.7 

at ports 



. . ^ 3^9 

t6i 3 



Total . 

• • ^ 97-9 

280.0 

Imtered at jiorts 



. . 114.2 

— 

Total exports (incl overland) . 



. . 67.2 

— 

In view of conflicting reports as 

to quality a comparison of the percentage fall- 

ing in the various grade claSvSes in January in 

tlie two 

seasons 1939-40 

and i93<8-y> 

is given below 






Original sampling 

Check sampling at ports 


193940 

1938^9 

1939/40 

I 938'39 

I 

38.0 

39.0 

31.0 

{>0 0 

II 

60.0 

56.0 

59.0 

30 0 

Ill 

2.0 

.5.0 

lO.O 

A 

vSub-grade 

0.0 

0.0 

0 0 

0 0 


100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 
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PRODUCTION — TEA - COFFEE 


Movement — Movement statistics for January are as follows. 


Railway off loadings, Takoradi 

Exports 

Takoradi . . 

Accra 

Other ports . . 

TAstern Frontier 


Tea. 


January 

1940 

(million lb.) 

• 33 


28 

.... 28 

15 

Total , . , yi 


Total exports . . . y 2 


India In North India tlie weather in December was seasonable, being cold and 
dry, without rain Practically the entire crop was harvested. The preliminary final 
figures to the end of December recorded an increase of 13,340,000 lb on the outturn 
to the same date in 1038. 

In South India bright cold weather with frost prevailed. Crop prospects were 
considered only moderate. Outturn was 3 5 % ahead of that to the same date in 
1938. 

In North India weatlier in January was vseavsonably cold and dry. No leaf was 
plucked 

In South India dry and very cold weather continued and prospects were consid- 
ered only moderate, outturn was 9 3 per cent behind that to the same date last year. 

Netherlands Indies The production of tea in iqso is estimated at 184,744,000 
lb against 179,300,0001b in 1938 and an average of 162,303,0001b in 1933 to 1937 
percentages, 1030 and 1138 


Coffee. 

Brazil The quantity of coffee* de.stroyed in Brazil from 1931 until January 31, 
1940 totals 90,551,000 centals, of which 267,000 were eliminated in January. Accord- 
ing to the “ Departamento Nacional do Cafe”, available .stocks in Brazilian ports 
on January 31, 1940 totalled 4,495,000 centals, of which 2,890,000 were in the port 
of Santos, 899,000 in the port of Rio de Janeiro and the remaining 706,000 in the 
other ports. 

Ecuador The total area of coffee plantations in 1939-40 is officially estimated 
at 100,000 acres of which 85,000 are in bearing. Coffee production this seavson is estim- 
ated at 375,000 centals, of which 287,000 reprcvsents the exportable surplus of the season. 

Netherlands Guiana The condition of coffee crops in December was good and 
promivsed a fairly large crop. 

Dominican Republic January weather conditions were favourable for coffee pick- 
ing Thiit yields are high and the product is of good quality. 

Salvador' Rain in December hampered coffee drying, causing fennentation when 
sumiy weather was needed Picking results are uneven and vary from one district 
to another, but yields on the whole are satisfactory. 
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Venezuela: Weather conditions in January were favourable for coffee pickiiii^. 
Forecasts of an abundant crop are confirmed. 

Philippines: Coffee production this season is slightly larger than the 1938 39 
figure, which was normal. 

Netherlands Indies' The production on European plantations of coffee in 193*) is 
estimated at 1,259,000 centals against 1,005,000 in 1938 and an average of 1,275,000 
hi 1933 to 1937; percentages, 125.3 9^-7- 

Angola: The December report confirms an average coffee crop of good qualit} 
this season. 

Nyasaland: Coffee production this season is estimated as average. 

Sierra Leone: The condition of coffee slirubs in January was normal. 

Hawaii: Weather conditions in December were not favourable for coffee picking. 
The condition of plantations in January was consequently rather poor 

New Caledonia: In November and Decemlx‘r there was a severe drought The 
condition of coffee shrubs in December was excellent in most parts of the east coast, 
where the soil has adequate moisture, whereas, on the west coast, jilantations wcT-e 
in a serious condition. Flowering failed in some parts 

Neiv Hebrides' Coffee plantations vsuffered some damage from unfavoura])le weather 
conditions in December 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina The condition of groundnuts in February was gO(xl, crops havhig 
benefited from rains in the principal producing centr(\s 

Uruguay. According to the most recent inlormation, the area cultivated on ground- 
nuts in ic)39-.p) is estimated at 12,500 acres, against (>,400 acres in 1938-39 and an 
average of 4,100 acres in the five \cars preceding, percent ag(\s 6 and 303.7. 

Burma: There was a slight decrease in the <ireas sown and matured as com- 
pared with last .season. The rains were insufficient at the time of sowing and at that 
of pod formation. According to the third estimate arc-a har\ested for groundnuts 
this year was about 749,000 acres against 814,700 in 1938-39 and 810,000 on the 
average of the two years ending 1937-38, percentages <ii 9 and ci2 4. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 4,256,000 c'entals (212,800 short tons) against 4,032,000 
(201,600) and 3,658,000 (182,900) for the live-years average, percentages 105 (> and 
116.4. 

Netherland'i Indies: Java and Madura The production of groundnuts 
in 1939-40 is estimated at 4,176,000 centals against 4,449,000 in 1938-39 and an ave- 
rage of 4,674,000 in 1933-34 1937‘3^»’ percentages, c)3.9 and 89.3. 

Egypt: According to the last estimate area cultivated to groundnuts in i< v) 
was a))Out 24,700 acres against 23,800 in 1938 and 22,500 on the avx'rage of tlic 
five years ending 1937; percentages 103.6 and 109.7. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 365,000 centals against 345,000 and 313,000; percentages 105 9 
and 1 16.8. 
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PRODUCTION COLZA AND SESAM - SUNFLOWERS 


Colza and Sesame. " 

Greece: According to the most recent CvStimate area cultivated to sesame in 
1939 wjus about it8,ioo acres against 9^,400 in 1938 and 93,500 on the average of 
the five years ending 1937; percentages 127.8 and 126.2. The corresponding pro- 
duction is estimated at about 419,700 centals (21,000 short tons) against 127,800 
(6,400) and 197,500 (9,900), percentages 328.5 and 212.5. 

Hungary: Winter colza was coiLsiderably damaged by the severe winter. 

Romania: According to the most recent estimate production of colza in 1939 
was 789,000 centals (1,577,000 brnshels of 50 lb.) against 1,169,000 (2,337,000) in 1938 
and 810,000 (1,620,000) on the average of the five years ending 1937; percentages 

67.5 and 97 3. 

Burma' The late rains were deficient. According to the final estimate, the 
area harvested for sesame this year was about 1,080,200 acres against 1, 08/^208 in 
i 938'39 and 1,031,000 on the average of the- two years ending 1937-38 percentages 

99.6 and 104.8. The ('orresponding production is estimated at about 1,165,000 cen- 
tals (58,200 short tons) against 1 ,187,000 (59,360) and the five-year average of 1,172,000 
(58,580), percentages ()8.i and 994. 

India: Condition and prospects of the rape and mustard crops were reported 
in January to be fairly good on the w^hole. In Bengal, which follows the United 
Provinces as a producer, rain was light to moderate in February and benefited the 
crops, leaving prospects fair at the end of that month. In Bihar rainfall was light 
to moderate in mid -February: crops w^ere going on wtII, though there had been slight 
hail damage in Patna and Gaya. 

Condition of the sesame crop wps n^ported in the latter part of January to be 
fairly good on the whole In Madras, the leading producing province, light rain 
fell in February Crops were in fair condition. 

Palestine: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to vsesame in 
If, 39 was about 19,200 acres agaimst 20,400 in 1038 and 15,000 on the average of 
the five years eiuling i()37: percentages 94 i and 128.2. The corresponding produc- 
tion is estimated at about 82,800 centals (4,100 short tons) against 142,000 (7,100) 
and 92,p)o (4,600), percentages 583 and 8(16. 

R^vpi According to the last estimate area cultivated to sesame in if)39 was 
about 18,500 acres against 20,200 in 1938 and 19,700 on the average of the five 
years ending 1037, percentages 91 5 and 94.0. The corresponding production is esti- 
mated at about 1 24,000 centals (6,200 short tons) agaiast 134,000 (6,700) and 129,000 
(6,500); percentages 92 7 and 96 i. 

Sunflowers. 

Argenlina: The acreage under sunflowers in 1939-40 is the largCvSt recorded in 
the country, owing to the fact that the cereal areas abandoned as a result of the 
unfavourable season, have been given over to this crop. The acreage considerably 
exceeds the record figure of last season (722,000 acres). Crop condition in February 
varied from good to excellent. The harvesting of early varieties was making good 
progress in vSantiago del Fstero and Corrientes, the yields obtained being very high. 

Urw*uay' The area under sunflowers has increased considerably during the last 
five y^'irs, rising steadily from 5,600 acres in 1935-36 to 94,500 in 1939-40. The 
most marked increase, however, has occurred this season, the area being about four 
times as large as that of 1938-39 (19,300 acres). 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Ireland. The weather in February was very unsettled, with rain every other day 
Supplies of hay were rather scarce, but, if used economically, were expected to last 
through the winter Root supplies were normal. 

Romania In the following table are given the latest estimates of production 
of the principal fodder crops 


% 1939 




1939 

1938 

Average 
1933 37 

1939 

1938 

Average 
1933 37 

1938 

— 100 

Average 
= 100 




{000 centals) 

(000 short tons) 



Clov er , 

(hav) 


M.739 

10,630 

6i)6 

737 

33 T 

9 | 4 

131 0 

Alfalfa . . . 

( » ) 

1 1,627 

11,627 

0,203 

581 

581 

^60 

100 0 

1 >6 3 

Fodder millet 
Other rotation mea- 

( - ) 

7,804 

6 217 

7^763 

390 

311 

388 

1^3 3 

100 5 

dows .... 

( “ ) 

6,6()3 

8,802 

9,379 

333 

440 

l6f) 

76 0 

7 f 4 

Permanent mea- 










dows . . 

( » ) 

56 226 


57.^^^ 

2,811 

3,362 

2,861 

78 0 

983 

I'odder roots 



13,270 

10,540 

377 

66.^ 

3-7 

87 0 

105 5 


Uruguay The preparation of the land for the sowing of fodder cereals was retarded 
at the beginning of March, owing to the hardness of the ground following the drought 
of February. 

Ef^ypi The growth of clover in Lower Kgypt is slightly below average The 
third ('utting of early crops is in progress Flowering is general in irrigated areas 
left for the production of seeds hi Upper Ivgypt, and then croj) condition is satis- 
f act on 
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LIVESTOCK IN GERMANY. 

Numbers of Livestock. 

(000,000) 


CIvASSIFICATION 


Cattle, total 
milk cows 
Pigs .... 
Sheep . . . 
Goats . . . 
Poultry, total 
fowls . . . 
Beehives . . 


j December 1 

, 1939 

j Dec 3 1938 

1 G re, iter | 

1 Gerni.iny 

1 

Fuimer 

tcrntoiy 

1 1 

2^0 ^ 

199 

19 9 

T1 0 

10 0 

10 0 

20 1 ' 

L 3 2 

23 6 

52 1 

49 

00 

, i 

2 S 


' 1117 

97 4 

1 97 9 

1 '03 5 

80 5 

88 h 

' 3 (> 1 

1 1 

2 8 

2 6 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


The data on livestock in Greater Geimany on December 4»^939 
comparable with those of previous years. We therefore compare the latest 
figures with those of 1938 for the former territory of the Reich only. 

The returns show that despite the war the growth of livestock numbers is 
normal. There is even an appreciable increase in pigs, an important source 
of fats. 


PIG POPULATION IN DENMARK. * 


(Thousands) 



1940 





1939 





1938 

CtASSIFlCATION 

Febr 

Dec. 

Nov 

Oct 

Aug 

July 

June 

May 

March 

Feb. 

Dec 

Nov. 


10 

30 . 

18 

7 

26 

15 j 

17 

6 1 

25 

ZI 

31 

19 

Boars for breeding 
Sows in farrow for 

17 


17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

16 

first time 

89 

80 

63 

62 

65 

76 

82 

111 

119 

109 

82 

67 

other sows in farrow 

169 

162 

176 

189 

192 

171 

163 

160 

152 

145 

143 

147 

Sows in nulk . . 
Sows not yet cov« 

80 

95 

86 

81 

85 

99 

101 

81 

78 

77 

72 

68 

ercd (and not 
for slaughter) 

25 

1 

21 

24 

25 

27 

27 

23 

20 

19 

19 

23 

24 

Sows for slaughter 

12 

12 

15 


9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

13 

Total sorts . . 

375 

370 

364 

372 

37B 

383 

378 

381 

377 

359 

329 

319 

Sucking pigs not 













weaned . . . 

662 

804 

735 

696 

731 

841 

862 

684 

652 

648 

603 

581 

Young and adult 





j 








pigs for slaugh- 
ter. 













Weaned pigs un- 
der 35 kg 

Pigs of 35 and 

769 

749 

732 

767 

839 

771 

660 

657 

636 

618 

639 

676 

under 60 kg. 

Fat pigs of 60 

659 

657 

697 

766 

663 

641 

589 

571 

550 

571 

615 

608 

kg and over 

558 

537 

685 

1 573 

535 

473 

491 

443 

491 

505 

503 

561 

Total pigs . . . 

3,040 

3,134 

3.230 

3.192 

3,164 

3,127 

2,997 

2,754 

2,724 

2,719 

2,706 

2,76/ 


• Rural distncts 


SHEEP AND WOOL IN ESTONIA. 


classification 

1939 

1938 J 

[ 1937 

1936 

1 1935 j 

1934 1 

1933 

1 1932 

1 1931 j 

1030 

Sheep (thousand) 

696 

650 

650 

584 

593 1 

522 

541 

514 j 

479 

497 

Production of wool 
(thousand pounds) 

2.599 

j 2.452 

2,466 

2,258 

2,031 

2,088 

2,235 

1,732 ' 

1,508 

1,476 
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LIVESTOCK, POULTRY AND BEEHIVES IN LUXEMBURG. 


CLASSiriCAlION 

October 15 

December 

Decembe i 

1 T)(.cembei i 

1 1939 

1 1937 

i;34 

I 31 

Horses 

18 017 

17307 

17 036 

16 987 

Foals under i year 

865 

668 

610 

512 

Horses over i year 

17152 

16 639 

16 420 

16 475 

Asses 

16 

17 

26 

20 

Mules 

22 

42 

89 

137 

Cattle 

107417 

108 512 

102 720 

99 201 

Calves under i year 

27138 

28 267 

26 127 

26 407 

\ounk stock from i to 2 years 

16 886 

16 705 

17 491 

17 299 

Cittlr 2 years old ind over 

63 393 

63 540 

59102 

55 495 

of which milk cows 

(56 613) 

(57 026) 

(55 080) 

(50 986) 

Sheep 

8 465 

6 955 

7 246 

7 738 

Goafs 

3107 

3 515 

4 391 

5117 

Pigs 

154 727 

147 366 

163 337 

149605 

Sucking pigs under h months 

104 677 

99 285 

107 906 

101 251 

Figs for fattening (> mouths old ind ovtr 

Pigs for reprjJuctiou 

35 365 

35 665 

39 858 

34 015 

B ) iTb 

522 

457 

555 

526 

in f Arrow 

6716 

5 875 

7 187 

' 13813 

Other sows 

7 447 

6 084 

7 831 

Poultry 





Cocks hens and chickens 

520 194 

518 483 

510 852 

517 341 

Geese 

5 101 

6 237 

7 783 

7222 

Ducks 

4 298 

5 103 

5 191 

5 639 

1 urkeys 

1 54! 

2 052 

2 155 

1 405 

Guinea fowls 

530 

536 

509 

— 

Pigeons 

17412 

22 420 

20 8 f 

— 

Beehives 

14 422 

12 236 

12 449 

10 822 


SLAUGHTERINGS OF FAT STOCK IN SWITZERLAND. 

The statistics of slaucjhtcnngs of fat stock which are published rcgulail}' 
bv the I ederal Biiieau of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Laboui covering 42 town 
of vSwit/erland show the following results the total number of animals slauglitcred 
in 1939 was approximately the same is in 1938 While the number of all cate- 
gories increased b\ 4,039 or 06 per cent thus reaching 692 967 the total weight 
of 159,610,000 lb shows a slightl> smaller proportionate inciease on 1(^8 of 
665,000 lb or 0 4 per cent 


Ye irs 

Number of slaughterings 
Index No 
Carcisscs 1937/31 

— 100 

Net weight of blaiightc rings 
Index No 
rhoiisind 1927/31 

lb — 100 

I 9 S 9 

692 9O7 

103 

159 610 

IO<> 

I 93 « 

697 00b 

T04 

158 945 

105 

1937 

682 714 

102 

15 > 751 

101 

1936 

680 500 

lOI 

154 867 

103 

1935 

748 142 

III 

170215 

113 

1934 

730 296 

109 

Tbq 078 

1 12 

1933 

719 382 

107 

165 866 

1 10 

1932 

716 837 

107 

155 520 

103 

Average 1927 to 1931 

672 435 

100 

150 S72 

100 
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The totals for 1939 are 3 per cent, larger in number and 5.8 per cent, larger 
in net weight than the averages of 1927 to 1931. 

Considered quarterly, in comparison with the previous year, the trend (tf 
slaughterings was, on the contrary, declining. In the first and second quarter 
considerable slaughtering was made necessary by foot-and-mouth disease. The 
net weight in the first quarter shows an increase of 7.7 per cent, and in the 
second quarter of 4.2 per cent, on the previous year. In the third quarter there 
was a rise of only 0 9 per cent. While July showed a rise of 9.3 per cent, and 
August of 2 0 per cent. September showed a fall of 7.6 per cent, on the previous 
year. This heavy drop was principally due to mobilization, the absence of those 
under arms having reduced the requirements of the civil population, while slaugh- 
terings for the army were only to a small degree included in the statistics. For 
the same reason the fourth (piarter also shows a considerable drop (8 8 per cent). 

The following table gives a comparison of the different categories of live- 
stock in 1938 and 1939 


Categories of animals 


Number of slaughterings 


January December 


1930 


1938 


Difference 


Net weight in thousand Ib 


January December 


1939 


1938 


Difference 


absolute 


Bulls . . . 

13,602 

13,583 

4- 

19 

} 

! 

0 1! 

11,245 2 

10,960 1 

+ 

285 1 + 

26 

Oxen 

4 425 

6 869 

_ 

2.444 

— 

35 6 

3,365 6 

5,345 8 

— 

1,980 2 

— 

37 0 

Cows 

47.813 

47.210 

1 

603 

h 

13 

29.514 7 

29 142 6 

;+ 

372 1 


13 

Heift rs 

28 043 

28.708 

— 

665 


23 

16,816 3 

16,835 21 


189 

— 

0 1 

Cahes 

201,678 

205.2i)8 

— 

3,530 

— 

17 

25,343 5 

25.334 7 

i+ 

88 + 

00 

Shetp 

50 753 

38,288 


12,4651 1 

32 6 

2,237 9 

1,772 5 

+ 

465 4,+ 

26 3 

Goat . . 

1,084 

766 

f 

318 + 

41 5 

35.9 

27 1 ' 

+ 

88' + 

32 5 

Bigs 

343 390 

353,587 

i“ 

10,197 

— 

29 

69.648 5 

67 8190, 

1- 

1,829 5 

f- 

27 

Horst is 

2,179 

2,787 

— 

608 

— 

218 

1.402 8 

1,708 1 

— 

305 3 

— 

179 

Total 

692,967 

697,006 

- 

4,039 

- 

06 

159,610.4 

158,945.1 j 

+ 

665.3 

+ 

0,4 


The slaughterings of oxen show the largest decrease; namely 35 6 per cent, 
in the number of carcasses and 37.0 per cent, in net weight. The slaiigliterings 
of heifers were about the same as in 1938. Those of sheep, on the other hand, 
increased by 12,465, or 32.6 pei cent., and in weight by 26.3 per cent. In the 
case of pigs there was a decrease Oi 10,197, or 2.9 per cent., but an increase or 
1,829,500 lb. or 2.7 per cent, in weight. 

The relative differences for each category are due, as is shown in the follow- 
ing table, to the differences between the two years in the net weight per carcass. 



Net weight 


1939 

1938 


lb 


Bulls . 

827 

807 

Oxen . . . 

. . . . 761 

778 

Cows .... 

. . . 617 

617 

Heifers . . . 

. . 600 

586 


Net weight 



1939 

1938 


lb 


Calves . . . 

. . . . 126 

123 

Sheep . . 

. . . . 44 

46 

Pigs .... 

. . . . 203 

192 

Horses . . . 

. . . . 644 

613 
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LIVESTOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Estimates of the numbers of livestock on farms in the United States on 
January i, 1940, as compiled by the Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture, are reproduced below together with the figures for the preceding 
two years and the averages of the ten years 1929 to 1938. 


Number of Livestock on Farms on January i. 



IQ 40 

1930 

IQ38 

Average 
19^8 39 



(Thousand head) 


Horses 

io,6t6 

10,815 

11.128 

12.425 

Mules 

4.3^1 

4.384 

4.428 

4.981 

Cattle, total 

OS.yhC) 

66,789 

66,08 ^ 

66,250 

Cows and heifers 2 years old and over 





kept for milk 

(^5.334) 

(25.088) 

(24.«34) 

(24.83y) 

Sheep 

54.473 

53.783 

52,682 

52,338 

Pigs . . .... 

5 «. 3 i^ 

40. ^‘J3 

44.218 

51,840 

Chickens. ^ months old and over . . . 

.4211,022 

412,604 

386,573 

42.8,054 

Turkeys .... . . 

^,567 

6,418 

6, 146 

5,825 


The estimated number of honses, including colts, on farms on January i, 
1940 was io,6i(),ooo. a decrease of 2 per cent, on the previous year. The 
number of colts under i year of age was smaller than a >ear earlier, indicat- 
ing a further decline during 1939 in the number of colts foaled. 

The number of mules, including colts, was about i 1^2 smaller 

but there was an increase in the number of colts under i year. 

Owing to the larger supplies of feed and the more favouiable teed situa- 
tion in 1939, cattle numbers increa.sed to 68,769,000, a rise of 3 per cent, 
during the year. About one-fourth of the increase was in milk co^\s and 
heifers, and three-fourths in cattle left principally for beef. Three-fourths of 
the increase was in the region including the vStates bordering the Mississippi 
River and eastward. Rather sharp reductions in numbers in Texas and several 
of the Western States tended to offset general increases in other States in the 
threat Plains and Western regions. 

The number of milk cows (cows and heifers two years old and over kept 
for milk) was 25,334,000 head, an increase of about i per cent. The number 
of yearling heifers kept for milk cow^s w^as estimated at 5,433,000, an increase 
of 6 per cent., and the number of heifer calves being kept for milk cows, at 
5,^54,000, w\as a little smaller than a year earlier. 

Pig numbers, owing again to the favourable feed situation in 1939, show^ed 
an increase of 9,029,000 to 58,312,000, or 18 per cent. This is the second 
largest increase on record. 

Sheep numbers increased from 53,783,000 to 54,473,000 or by about i 
per cent. 

The number of chickens, at 429,022,000, was 4 per cent, larger than a year 
earlier and slightly above the ten-year average. Turkey numbers at 8,567,000, 
were the highest on record. 
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The latest information indicates that the total pig crop in the United 
States in 1939 was 84.3 million head, the largest crop in the 16 years of record, 
and it is expected that the pig slaughtering in the 1939-40 marketing year 
will exceed 47 million head. Consumer incomes are expected to be higher in 
1940 and the export prospects for pork and lard are also better. The effects 
of improved demand, however, are expected to offset only partly the increase 
in supplies of pigs. 

The number of sows to farrow in the spring of 1940 was indicated to be 
the same as the number farrowing in the spring of 1939, according to reports 
on breeding intentions made about December i. Since that date, however, the 
hog-corn ratio lias turned unfavourable for pig producers and consequently 
fewer sows will be kept for spring farrowing than was indicated on December i . 
It now seems probable that both spring and fall crops in 1940 will be sniallei 
than the crops of 1939. 

sK ♦ ♦ 

The number of cattle on feed for market on January i was larger this 
year than last in both the Corn Belt vStates and the Western States. This 
increase will be reflected in materially larger marketings of grain-fed cattle 
in 1940, with the increase more pronounced in the first half of the year 

The number of sheep and lambs on feed on January 1 was also larger than 
a year earlier and tlie second largest on record. It is expected that slaughter 
supplies of sheep and lambs during the remainder of the marketing season will 
be about as large as a year earlier. 

Although ranges and pastures were very dry in California, the weather 111 
December was favourable for early lambing. Early lambing in southern Arizona 
was completed under very favourable conditions while reports from Texas indi- 
cated that the early lamb crop w^ould be larger than it was a year earlier. 


WORLD CASEIN PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 1940. 

In view of the difficulty of obtaining recent statistics, for a survey of the 
production and market situation of casein, it is necessary at first to refer back 
to the year 1938, for the production of which year practically no precise 
information could be given in the article published a year ago. This is also 
necessary in order to obtain a proper basis for the study of the situation in 1939. 

Casein supplies in 1938 was very large, both in absolute quantity and in 
proportion to requirements. The causes of this were numerous. The principal 
reason seems to be that a considerable rise had taken place in 1937 in the 
level of casein production in the United States, amounting to 50 per cent, on 
the previous year, as a result of the subsidies for hutter production. In 1938, 
production was not so large but was still very considerable. 

Further reasons for the rise in world casein production were the further 
increase in German production and the efforts made by Japan to replace part 
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of her imports, which had recently risen considerably, with the home production 
of casein not from milk, but from the soya-bean. Argentina, owing to reduced 
demand, was only able to dispose of four-fifths of her production of 1937; thus 
in 1938 there were reductions of production not only in Argentina but also in 
several other exporting countries, particularly New Zealand. In spite of this 
fact, in 1938 also such large quantities in Argentina remained unsold that the 
surplus of production over export during these two years totals nearly half 
its production of 1938. While in France, which is the other large exporting 
country, the situation was much less critical, the general market situation at 
the beginning of 1939 was very depressed. This slump was gradually accent- 
uated during the spring, because Argentina was making every effort, and with 
success, to dispose of her stocks. Consequently, the price of casein, particularly 
Argentine casein, fell to an exceptionally low level. The market remained dull 
until the end of June. At the beginning of July the price of Argentine lactic 
acid casein on the lyondon markeet rose sharply, while fairly large stocks were 
still in hand in Argentina. French lactic acid casein followed the rising trend 
slowly and reached in August the same level as that of Argentine casein. 
On the other hand, the price of rennet casein, which is not used in the arma- 
ment industry, simultaneously declined and fell temporarily below^ that of lactic 
acid casein. 

Thus, prices were very unsettled until the outbreak of war, owing to which 
the demand for casein for paints and glues for the armaments industry then 
rose considerably. 

Moreover, it .seems certain that casein production in 1939 w'as generally 
low. In the first place, the United States only produced a small quantity 
owing to the drought; the period of activity of the factories finished compara- 
tively early. Owing to the generally heavy demand, prices rose very sharply 
in the first month of the war. In Argentina the price of casein of marketable 
quality was 500 pesos per metric ton (2,200 lb.) against 150 pesos in April. 

On the American market the maximum price of 1028-29 w^as exceeded. 
In Great Britain and France quotations became noraiual. A further rise was 
generally anticipated. But prices had already begun to quieten down in Nov- 
ember and at the end of the year prices in Argentina were around 400 pesos. 
The extent of requirements had evidently been overestimated. 

The importance of casein from the point of view of war needs lies prin- 
cipally in its use for the manufacture of paints and glues, while its extensive 
use in paper manufacture does not come under this head. It is not yet know n 
if new uses have contributed to the demand. It is known that in Germany 
it was intended to add casein to better quality soaps to reduce the lo'-ses 
caused by the formation of lime vSoaps, as that has occurred for a long time 
in the cases of varieties marketed under the name of “ buttermilk ” soai)s. 

The competition, mentioned in the article published last year, in the by- 
products of butter manufacture between human consumption on the one hand 
and the various industrial uses on the other has just entered a new phase. 
Competition between these two requirements will be severe during the present 
war and some equilibrium will have to be found. 
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In this connection there must also be mentioned the utilization of soya 
in the manufacture of casein. Here also there is competition for the raw mate- 
rials similar to that for the manufacture of milk casein. In this case, however, 
it is not man but livestock that compete with the industrial use. The econo- 
mic question in this case takes another aspect is it more advantageous to pro- 
duce the casein directly from defatted soya or to give the soya to the animal, 
which then produces not only a quantity of casein naturallv smaller but also 
fat and meat 

As a result of the rise in the prices of lactic acid casein, the expensive 
manufacture of casein foi textiles is likely to be no longer practical unless in 
other spheres, which must be considered, there are also rises in prices. If the 
interested circles, on consideration of the general situation, believe that casein 
wool (Tanital) will be of much greater importance the experiments on its manu- 
facture with lactic acid casein will acquit e correspondingly greater importance. 

Imr the production of casein in the different countries in the yeai just 
completed it is now possible to give more data than last year, despite the 
jiresent difficulties in obtaining statistics. Though the data still show gajis, 
they demonstrate sufficiently clearly a regression in comparison with last year. 

Production of Casein. 







(000 lb ’ 







Countries 


1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

*932 

*93* 

*930 

i 

United States 

{a) 


48,549 

67,467 

46.140 

37,638 

37,331 

24.087 

35,335 

41.965 

30.537 

Argentina 


034.549 

36,822 

43 266 

42 953 

38,083 

45.907 

47 708 

43,277 

32,055 

36,193 

France 




27,902 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(“*) 33,069 

Germany 


(*) 11.962 

19,608 

•12,527 

2,268 

750 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Italy 




9,921 

_ 


1 — 

_ 

_ 

__ 



New Ze iland 



7,^0 

9,738 i 

1 — 

1 — 


— 1 

~ 

_ 

— 

Norway 


6,393 

7.165 

7067 

' 6,962 

2,883 

, 3.115 

2.391 

1.964 

1,857 

2,803 

NetherLmdb 


4 543 

5,277 

5,388 

2,178 

2,866 

1 


• 

. 


Australia 

r) 


6,163 

5,014 

3,731 

2,424 

2.573 

1.766 1 

1,365 ’ 

2,569 ' 

3,340 

Canada 



1.498 

998 

1.336 

1,204 

1,904 

738 

367 i 



Estonia 




439 

467 

4?0 

423 

175 

881 

' 257 

461 

Hungary 



377 

4"| 

504 

204 

130 

159 

64 

189 j 

1 040 

Sweden 

/(fl) 



233 

86 

105 

158 

97 

1 

29 

203 

m 1 



113 

274 

427 

431 : 

57 

52 

11 

797 

Bulgaria 

1 



4o| 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


Bohemia Moravia 




817 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

— 


— 

“ 


(«) Dried — {h) Crude 

(i) Flcven months (Januarv to Novcmbti) - ( 2 ) Semi oflfiaal estimates — { 3 ) Nine mouths (January to 
September) ( 4 ) Commercial year ending on June 30 of the year indicated 


Production in the United States in 1939 was, according to non-statistical 
information, relatively small. Production in 1938 remained appreciably under 
the 1937 level but was all the .same very large. 

For the United States the exactitude of the official figures of production 
and consumption of casein is doubted by American experts. In-admissible 
conclusions woi^ld be reached if it were admitted that, according to the official 
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statistics, the share of the paper industry in the consumption of casein had 
risen from 63.5 per cent, of the total available in 1929 to 87.5 per cent, in 
1935. It is said that the figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics 
were too low (this question is examined in detail by E. ySutermeister in ‘‘ Ca- 
sein and its industrial applications ”, second edition, New York 1939, pp. 398- 
4 <> 3 )- 

For Argentina there is added in the table — with a correction of an crior 
last year — the complete series for casein production. For previous years it 
should be mentioned that production, which was about 4,400,000 lbs in 1916, 
rose very rapidly and in 1921 had already attained 22,000,000 lbs and in 1926 

43.790.000 lbs. This represents not only double the 1921 figure but a tenfold 
increase in ten years. The total then reached was not exceeded in the follow- 
ing ten years. 

For 1939 "the December data are still lacking. For the period from January 
to vSeptember production was smaller than last year, which in turn was smaller 
than that of the six preceding years. In October and No\Tmber, however, there 
may be observed an ap])reciable increase due in ])art to changes in the world 
market. It is not improbable that there will be a total quantity equal to that 
produced in 1938. Moreover it would be no v\i.se surpri'^ing if 1940 production 
exceeded all the preceding maxima. 

In France also a small production was indicated for the summer of 1939. 
By .some experts how'eVer, a larger figure was given, based on the often better 
than average production of fodder, and the wiping out on a large scale of 
foot-and-mouth disea.se. Tlie latter undoubtedly reduced the 1938 pioduction 
with reference to that of 1937. relative (piantities would have been absor- 

bed already in I93() i)v the armament industry. 

The data of Oermany include the production of the first nine months, 
January to September only. Although there is not for the preceding year a 
distribution by months, it w'ould seem that the (juantity recorded, which attains 
almost the total of 1937, smaller than that of the ccirresponding period 
of the previous year. As the statistics of external trade of tjerniany from January 
to July reveal a remarkable recovery in imports with a particularly large in- 
crea.se for Argentina, rising from 5,661,000 lbs in i()38 to 13,620,01)0 lb. 
in 1939, possibility of supplies at advantageous prices by means of imports 
must be considered as a cause of reduction in the country’s owm output. For 
the last 3 months of 1939, however, which in normal years have a small casein 
production, it must be admitted that there w’as the most intense activity 
in Germany, owing to the raw material furnished by the intensification of the 
production of butter as a war measure. 

For the Netherlands there is now also recorded the quantity of rennet ca- 
sein. This represents one part of the total indicated in the table; it wa^ 

2.030.000 lbs in 1938 and 990,000 lbs in 1939, thus showing an exceptionally 

heavy decrease. 

For Italy official data for the mo.st recent period are lacking. The produc- 
tion of textile casein is said to have risen from about 1,500,000 lbs in i()37 to 

3.300.000 lbs in 1938. 
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The total production of casein in the countries appearing in the table of 
production and export may be estimated for 1938 at about 192,000,000 lbs 
and for 1937 at between 174,000,000 lbs and 176,000,000 lbs. With more 
complete information, we revise the figure given last year for 1936 to 
168,000,000 !bs and for 1935 to 128,000,000-130,000,000 lbs. 

The total production of 1939 does not seem to have exceeded that of 
preceding years. It is even probable that it was smaller. Production in rela- 
tion to demand in the second half of 1939 is particularly small and this is 
more important than the above comparison. 

The data for 1939 on international trade are unfortunately very incom- 
plete. As the reports for a number of the most important countries finish 
in summer or autumn, there has been inserted for 1938 a second column with 
comparable figures When the estimate is complete for 1939 no figure is given 
in this column. The data indicate in general an intensification of trade. 


^ Exports of Casein. 

(000 lb ) 


Countries 

1939 

1938 

A 

1038 

B 

1 1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 










Argi ntina 

45.798 



29.436 

34,117 

43,945 

37,620 1 44,825 

50,792 

Trance 

(*) 14,216 

(*) 13,002 

n) 20.721 

n) 22,189 

n) 33.554 

26.069 n) 21.387 

{g) 20.960 

New Zealand 

(•) 4.242 

{*) 4,217 

4,637 

8.684 

9,054 

7,299 

6,467 

5,451 

Netherlands 

n) 4,877 

— 

|(g) 4.669 

{%) 3.865 

6) 1,608 

(g) 985 

1,592 

384 

Norway 

2.375 


2,262 

2,589 

2,758 

1 2 

1,438 

343 

Denmark 

1.618 

— 

1.685 

4,402 

2,511 

925 

2,817 

79 

Australia (M 

295 

— 

1,428 

2,060 

1.888 

1,594 

1,264 

1,051 

India (*) 

616 

— 

841 

1,409 

1,283 

891 

919 

874 

Germany 

1'*) 419 

(*) 763 

920 , 

783 

* 732 

1,232 

1,328 

2.238 

Italy 

!(•) 2 . 

C) 600 

834 i 

25 

165 

195 

1,212 

1 

Estonia 

1 


312 1 

1 616 

463 

752 

366 

23 

Finland 

(<) 159 

(‘) 88 

264 i 

291 

533 

74 



Sweden 



2f)7 

183 

316 

i 324 

480 

190 

Hungary 


— 

2 

165 

371 

1 

>5 

656 

United Kingdom 



105 

124 , 

253 

318 

350 I 

245 

rc exports 



183 

280 

225 

488 

1.737 

86 

Belgium Luxemburg 

{») 78 ! 

0 ) 86 

115 

124 

195 

166 

347 

219 

Canada 

1 


0 

3 , 

58 



3 

_ 

Latvia 



— 

— 

5 j 

22 

41 

— 

Lithuania 




6 





Switzerland 

1 , 



I 

22 

4 

5 

“*I2 

1 

Bohemia Moravia (*) 

(’) 221 I 

r) ! 

1 

225 

1) 1 

0 

31 

I 


A Quantilies for the months to which the 1939 dat.q relata — B Pill year 
(») Net weight — (g) Gross weight 

(i) Fistal year {ndmg June 30 of the year indicate 1 — (2) Fiscal year ending March 31 of year stated — 
(3) to July 31. — (4) Up to August 31 — (5) Up to November 30 — ( 6 ) Up to March 15, 1939 the data 
refer to Czccho Slovakia 


Particularly Argentina, after the decline in its exports in recent years, 
has been able to intensity them again to a remarkable degree. It has been 
unable to attain the maximum of 1933 but has exceeded the figure of 1934, 
which was second in importance. It must be noted that larger quantities were 
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exported in September and October but what is most remarkable it tliat on 
the other hand monthly exports decreased in November by about one-third. 

Exports from France in the first seven months of IQ 30 exceeded those of 
1938. wSince, however, according to reports, only small quantities liave been 
exported during the war it seems problematic whether the (quantities exported 
in 1938, vOiich were not large, were attained. 

The direction of French exports have been modified considerably. In the 
first seven months of the ])receding year Germany and Great Britain imported 
almost the same quantity, namely 4,400,000 lb. In 1939, howe^^er, Ger- 
many's share fell to 1,650,000 lb., though the total German inq)orts increased. 
The imports of Great Britain rose to 6,600,000 lb., almost half ofihe total 
exports of Ibance. 

The ex])orts of Austialia underwent a severe decline because that country 
was able to shij) to Japan only something less than one-tentli of the exports 
of the ])receding year. 

Amongst the countries ex])orting small quantities Gennan> and ])articularly 
Itah show heav\ reductions with rc.spect to the corres])onding period of 1938. 

Id)! imports the gaps in the .statistics are still more felt. Howe\a-‘i, com- 
plete lesults are available for the largest importing countries, nameh the rnited 
States and Japan. In these two ca.ses there may be noted a \Trv apf)reciable 
intensilicatiou of im])orts, ]>articularly into the Fnited States, thus again de- 
mon.strating the exceptionally large variabilit\ in theii import ie(|uirements. 
As cau.ses of this heavy im])ort in the last year may be leckoned the 
reduction in that country’s own production and the favourable conditions of 
])urchase of Aigentine casein. In general it must ])e noted that there is no 
numerical compensation in the fiuetuations of pioduction by the addition of 
the (juantities imported in the same year or in the following year, since the 
calendar }Tar does not contain the corre.sponding subdi\dsion. In leality the 
(luantities available will certainly not show the irregular movement that such 
a calculation would give, ddie volume of available .stocks may also influence 
the additional leqiiirements. In general a heavy increase in consumption 
ill the United v^tates is aiiparent. 

In JaiJan the intensification of imports has been less marked than a year 
ago but they reach tlieii .second highCvSt annual total. 

In the United Kingdom imports of casein and raw’ materials derived from 
it, including galatite, in the period from January i to August 31, ro.se from 
12,800,000 lbs in 1938 to 16,300,000 lbs in 1939. In 1938 the proporti(3n of casein 
converted w’as, as in preceding years, about one-twentieth of the total annual 
imports. As it is not probable that the increa.se in Germany continued at the 
same rate as during the first part of the year, it can be believed that the 
United Kingdom this year took the first place amongst impi^rting countries. This 
change was to be foreseen in view’ of the increase in Germany's ow n production. 

For the Netherlands also there had been a very appreciable increase in 
imports. 

Thus we have a general view of the situation that is somewdiat suijiri.s- 
ing at first sight, since in 1939 production of the surplus-producing coun- 


5. - St. 3 Ingl. 
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Imports oj Casein. 

(000 lb.) 


Countries 

1939 

1938 

A 

: 1938 

i B 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Germany 

n 12.717 

(') 11.925 

18,891 

25,072 

39,132 

35.478 

44,174 

36,226 

United Kingdom .... 

17,955 

20.339 

15.856 

18,940 

20,857 

14,840 

Japan 

United States 

ii.iii 

_ 

8.023 

15,052 

10.153 

9,862 

8,327 

7,885 

12,423 

— 

417 

5,120 

16.209 

3,230 

1,491 

8,141 

Finland 

F) 4.120 

n 3.425 

4,925 

4,434 

3,717 

2,680 

2,824 

2,331 

Italy C) 3.016 

(*) 3.136 

4,732 

3,365 

226 

1,701 

2,151 

4,245 

Bohemia-Moraviii ( 7 ) ■ . . 

n 1,001 

(') 1.404 

2,132 

3,118 

2,693 

2,310 

2.333 

1,128 

Belgium-Iyuxemburg . . . 

(•) 2.550 

(•) 1.943 

2.122 

3.068 

2,721 

2,138 

1,416 

1,863 

Austria : , (*) 941 

n 558 

' 2.006 

2,465 

2,251 

2,038 

1,787 

1.388 

Sweden 



^ 2,501 

2,069 

1,995 

I. 6 I 2 

1,380 

1,767 

Netherlands (w) 2.906 

_ 

:{n) 1.768 

ig) 1.358 

(g) 937 

(g) 995 

ig) 2.195 

700 

Spain 





2,703 

2,572 

2,487 

Poland 

(9 336 

{^) 957 

i 1.447 

797 

757 

378 

521 

_ 

Uatvia 



58 ' 

826 

1.433 

1,508 

1,592 

983 

Switzerland 

aoi 

~ 

562 

1,185 ! 

810 

1,463 

i 1,189 

913 

Norway ....... 



305 

470 

543 

554 

346 

327 

Canada 



227 

402 

140 

111 

36 

47 

Lithuania 



206 

383 

1 324 

! 269 

' 368 

55 

Estonia 

— 

— 

144 

289 

1 157 

! 277 

597 

602 

Denmark 




26 

1 133 

' 199 

227 

219 

Australia 

51 



72 

31 

39 

40 

8 

71 

Romania 




6 

15 

4 

2 

39 

Bulgaria 



19 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

Hungary — 

A : Quantities for the months to 
/i; Full year. 

which the 

2 

1939 data 

0 

relate. 

0 

i 167 

8 

1 


(ft) Net weight.. — (g) Gross weight. 

(0 Fi.scal year ending June 30 of the year indicated. ^ (•') Up to March 31. - - (j) Up to June 30. -- 
(4) Up to July 31. - (.3) Up to .\ugust 31. — (6) Up to Novemlier 30. — (7) Up to March i.s, 1930 the data 
refer to Czccho-Slovakia. 


tries as well as that of the countries with insulficient production was relatively 
small and nevertheless the volume of international trade showed a notable 
increase. This phenomenon is partly explained by the fact that there were still 
large stocks, which have since been marketed and on the other hand the arma- 
ment industries and other wartime requirements had created a heavy de- 
mand. 

Price movements in the first two months of 1940 showed some further 
increases, after business after the end of the year had been relatively qUiet. 
These increases were evidently due to the particularly unfavourable weather 
conditions for livestock and milk production. It is very probable that there 
will be further price increases. As long as the war continues and large quan- 
tities of casein will be necessary for the armament industry, particularly for 
aeroplane manifacture, demand will remain intense. On the other hand, this 
demand is no wise unlimited, as the reactions in the last two months of 1939 
have shown.. 


W. SCHUBRING. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

I-lmigary; Tlu‘ condition of stock at tlie beginninj^ of March was on tin- whole 
satisfactory. 

[rcland: Milk production in PVbruary was sliglitly behw nornial for the season, 
owing to inclement weatlier 

Netherlands In spite of the great difficulties caused by snow and frost in Janu.ir\ 
feeding conditions for dairy lierds were not too unfavourable. The situation, however, 
is rather precarious Milk production in the country as a whole was 7 5 per cent 
lower than in January la.st year In Overijsel and Suidholland production was ab(nit 
the same, but in (fclderlaiid and Nordbrabant it was 15 per c'ent. lower, in THrecht 
12.5 per cent less, in (koningen 10 per cent , in Nordholland 0 per cent , in Friesland 
per cent , and in Drente and Zealand 5 jxt cent, less 

I'eed supplies in I'ebriiary \aried from satisfactory to inadequate, particnlarly 
ill the pasture areas, wlun* it was below normal. Tlu‘ se\ere frosts and the \erv 
limited supplies of hay and foddcT had a very uiitavonrabk' effects on milk pro- 
duction, w'hich fell about 1 1 ])er cemt compared with February last vear 

The percentage derreases in the respective pro\ inces yvere ^/roningen 5 jiercent , 
Overijsel 7 3, Zealand S 5, I'riesland and Drente <>, vSuidholland and Tiniburg 10, Ftrecht 
12.5, Nordholland and Nordbrabant i.j 3 and (n'ldcrland 15 ])er cent 

Union of South Ifnca Dry, hot yveather prevailed in January not only in the 
yvinter-rainfall areas but also, exc'cpt for some scattered slioyy'ers and storms, in the 
summer-rainfall region (Grazing in most areas was still adecpiate, hoyy’ever, mid stock 
generally were in fair condition, but rain yvas needed, jiarticularly in the summer -rainfall 
region. 


LATEST INFORMATION 

PRODUCTION. 


l-ieh^iitw According to the latest (‘stimates ot the Ministry ot Agriculture, the 
production of the princijial ('ro])s in comjiared yvith fffi" average of 

•‘>33 '‘>37 folloyys. 



19 V) 

1938 

Average 

1933-37 

I'^39 

193^ 

\vertigi, 
1933 37 

1938 

— ICO 

939 

Average 
— 100 

Wheat . . . 

7.^03 

ooo centals 

12,07*) <),336 

OOO bushels 

12.822 20,131 13,02(> 

•M 7 

So 5 

Rye . . . . 

■ 7.7<’3 

3,480 

8 7(>o 

' b735 

15.158 

‘5.b43 

*'0 7 

87') 

Farley . . 

M27 

• .067 

2,046 

-•33^ 

1.008 

l-Af 

57 3 

55 1 

Oats . . . . 

. 13,067 

1 3. 6(^2 

'3.3'" 

p) 8* 3 

3-738 

4 8. '302 

1 16 (» 

10^0 

Meslin . . . 

«3 

00 

<)() 

>13 

L5» 

16() 

02 1 

86 5 

Potatoes . . 


7 1 -«3^^ 

71.75" 

1 22.104 

iT').7-L5 

I 10.506 

102 0 

102 1 

vSugar beet . 

. 36,802 

26,402 

33.53'> (9 

1,840 (1 

) >>3-.5 

(') 1 '’77 

138 *) 

ro() 7 

Linseed . . . 

553 

L53 

."’3 

087 

t>34 

17" 

1 5.5 8 

2100 

ITax (fibre) 

, . 1.031 

78] 

35*' ("' 

103.053 u 

) 78 ,o ()1 I 

1') 35.5L3 

132 0 

28<. 5 


(^) Thousand short tons. — (-*) Thousand lb. 
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TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN SOME IMi I \\ I \GRICULTURAI. 
PRODUCTS SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


It may be of iriteiesl to examine whether, ^ince the outbreak oi lioslilitu^ 
the volume of international tiade in a number of imjiortaiit agricultural jjio 
ducts has undergone vaiiatioiiN as coni])aied with last year The conimoditic' 
considered in the following ])ages are wdieat. mai/e and rice among the cereaK. 
butter, coffee, tea and cacao among food products other than cereals; linseed, 
soybeans, copra and groundnuts among the oil-yielding crops, cotton, wool and 
jute among the tevtiles and, finally, rubber These fifteen ])roducts normall} 
represent near!} half the total value of trade in agricultural ])roducts. 

vSeveral imiiorting countries, belligerent and neutral, having suspended 
j)ublication of their trade statistics, information on the volume oi trade can 
now be obtained only from the statistics of the exporting countries, though these 
in some cases are not very recent. We have accordingly given the figures 
available on the quantities of each product shijjped by the j^rincipal export- 
ing countries from September to December 1939 and from vSeptember to De- 
cember 1938. 

In view of the relative im])ortance of the countries considered in each case 
in the international trade in the selected commodities, the recent trend of trade 
in these products is sufficiently accurately indicated by the figures in the follow- 
ing pages. 

Wheat. ~ The exports of the six countries api:)caring in the following 
table were cc|uivalcnt, on the average of the years 1934 to 1938, to four-fifths 
of the world wheat trade. 


Exports of Wheat, 

(lliousand bushels) 


Countries 

Scptcniber lo 

I )cc( mbt r 


1939 

I 93 « 

C.itiada 



74,880 

Argentina 

61,64b 

15,466 

Hunga^^ 

17,011 

10,917 

Komania 

J5A20 

16,865 

United Stutes 

(>,280 

OC 

0. 

Australia 

0.204 

12,008 


Total . . . 196,796 

145,968 
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In eaux wi llie luui luontiib cunsidered, exports were larger than in the cor- 
responding month of 1938 but the greatest increase was recorded in December, 
as the following figures show: 


(thousand bushels) 


Months lyjfj 

September 39,^30 31,199 

October 43.652 40.906 

November 51,858 41,084 

December 61,456 32.779 

Total . io(>,796 145,968 


The unusually great increase of exports in December was largely due to 
the jump in Canadian exports which in this month were 34,412,000 bushels as 
compared with 15,983,000 in the same month in 1938 

It is to be noted that a large proportion of the wheat ex])orted by Canada 
was not shipped to its final destination but stored in the Ihiited States before 
shipment Visible stocks of Canadian wheat held in the United States increased 
from 6,855,000 bushels at the beginning of vSeptember 1939 38,784,000 at the 

beginning of January 1940. Between September 1938 and January 1939 the 
increase was much smaller (541,000 to 7,874,000 bushels) After allowance is 
made for this, the quantity actually shipped from the countries listed above 
may be estimated at about 160,576,000 bushels for the period September i to 
December 31, 1939, against 132,593,000 bushels in the same months of 1938. 

Maize. Argentina, the United vStates, the Union of South Africa, Indo- 
china and Romania su})plied 85 per cent, of the world maize exports in the years 
1934 to 1938. Their exports in the months September to December of 1939 
and 1938 were as follows; 


Exports of Maize 

(thousand bushets) 


Countries 


Septcmbei to 

Iieceraber 





Argentina 


• 33.187 

56.508 

United vStates 


. 13.792 

2i,6[ ^ 

Union of South Africa . . . 


• 12,592 

4 821 

Indochina 


. 8.685 

1 0 790 

Romania 


3.550 

5.342 


Total . 

. 71,806 

99.074 
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From September to November exports were much smaller than those 
of 1938: 


(thoUvSand bushels) 


Months 

icno 

1938 

September 


2 (). 00 O 

October 

17.733 

25.1^3 

November 

14.144 

24.747 

December 

10 , 5^0 

19,214 


Total . 71,806 

09,074 


Rice. — If the trade between Japan, Chosen and Taiwan, which may be 
considered as internal trade, is ignored, the exports of Thailand, Burma and 
Indochina represent three-quarters of the total quantity of rice placed on the 
international market 

The exports of these three countries in the months vSeptember to December 
were as follows: 

Exports of Rice 

(million 11) ) 


Countries 

September to 

Oecember 


1930 

1938 

Thailand . ... 

. . . 1,460 

8 q 4 

Burma ... 

1.467 

1,349 

Indochina 

.... . . 045 

446 


Total . 3,^72 

2,680 


The exports of each month in 1939 substantially greater than those of 
the corresponding month of 1938: 


(million lb ) 


Moutlis 

1939 

1938 

vSeptember 

1, 130 

^^55 

October . 

970 

713 

N ovember 

794 

^>52 

December 

97 » 

669 


Total . . . 3,872 

2,689 
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Butter. - “ Denmark, the Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand together 
contribute about 70 per cent, of world exports. Their exports in the last four 
months of 1939 and 1938 were as follows: 

Exports of Butter. 

(million lb.) 

September to December 
193'^ 1938 

1 07 K 95 4 

107 I J07 7 

94 * ‘"^94 

316 30 9 

Total . . . 340 () 3^4 I 

The exports by months of these four countries were as follows: 


(million lb ) 


Months 


193H 

September . . 

7^ ^ 

7> 

( )ctober 



5 

November 

<^4 1 

99 t 

December 

98 9 

3 


Total . . . 340 () 

3*^4 I 


Coffee. - Brazil, Colombia, the Netherlands Indies, Guatemala, Venezuela 
and Salvador supply about four-fifths of total ex})orts. 

The exports of these countries in the period from September to December 
were as follows: 

Exports oj Coffee 

(million lb.) 

Countries 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Netherlands Indies 

Ciuatemala , . ‘ 

Venezuela 

Salvador 


September to Deceml)er 


*939 

1938 

^^14 3 

737 » 

169 7 

1754 

42 9 

5 

22 3 

30 9 

9 7 

13 7 

8 2 

149 


Countries 

Australia . . 
Denmark 
New Zealand 
Netherlands 


Total . . 1 ob4 1 


1 ,038 j 
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The total exports of these countries by months were as follows: 



(million lb ) 



Months 


1939 

1938 

September . . . . 

October 

November . . . . 

December . . . 


259 6 

330 2 

2764 

T97 9 

2569 

278 8 

2364 

266 I 


Total . . 

1 064 T 

I 038 2 


Tea. — India, Ceylon, the Netherlands Indies and China export about 
four-fifths of the tea placed on the international market. The following 
quantities were exported in the last four months of 1939 and 1938. 


Exports of Tea 


(million lb ) 

Septein]>er to December 


Countries 


1939 

1938 

India 


. . 1 66 8 

j 8 o 7 

Ceylon 


. . 72 0 

72 1 

NetherlandvS Indies . . . 


■ • 53 0 

52 0 

China 


20 6 

^8 0 


Total 

. 3124 

34 -i 8 


Exports from September to November were lighter than those of the corres- 
ponding months of 1939 but the exports of December were a good deal heavier: 


(million lb ) 

Months 1939 1938 

September 845 977 

October 70 6 83 2 

November 64 3 86 7 

December o 75 2 

Total ... 3124 3428 
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Cacao. — The Gold Coast, Brazil, Nigeria and the Dominican Republic 
export nearly three quarters of the cacao that figures in international trade. 
The exports of these countries from September to December were as follows: 


Exports of Cacao. 


(million lb.) 

September to T)ecemlH*r 


Couiitncs 


IQ 39 


Gold Coast 


. J50 4 

I SO 0 

Brazil 


ioS() 

1 It) T 

Nigeria 


- • . 5 ^ 

.51 3 

Dominican Republic . . . . 


() s 

10 0 


Total . . 

• . 7 

3'>3-4 


Exports in September and October 1939 were higher than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1938, but were relatively lower in November and much lower 
in December: 


(million lb.) 


Months 

IQp) 

1 03^ 

September 



( Ictober 


470 

November 

73 ^ 

70 7 

December 


•57 4 


Total , . . 41 H .7 

3b3-4 


Linseed. — Argentina, British India and Uruguay supply almost the 
whole of world linseed exports. 

The exports of these three countries in the last four months of IQ39 and 
1938 were the following: 


Exports of Linseed. 

(million lb.) 


September to December 


Countries 



1939 

1938 

Argentina 




• 54‘* 4 

1 ,of)8 3 

British India . . . 



, 10(1 

10 '] 8 

Uruguay 




• 31 7 

5') 



Total . . 

. Ogo.9 

•.335 3 
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The aggregate exports each month during this period were consistently 
lo\^er than in 1938. 


(million lb.) 


Mouths 


1930 

1938 

vSeptember 

October . . . 

November 

December 



. 260 4 

12 Q 9 

• ^35 ^ 

• '654 

^73 3 
348 () 
2779 

435 5 


Total . . 

. 6go g 

D 335 ^ 


Soya -beans. — About nine-tenths of world exports of soya-beans come 
from Manchukuo. The quantity expoited from this country from September 
to November 1939 totalled 231.3 million lb , against 878.1 in the corresponding 
period of 19^8. 

Copra. — The exports of the Netherlands Indies, Malaya and Ceylon re- 
present about half the world trade in this product. Information is not available 
for the Philippines which is the mo’-t important exporter after the Netherlands 
Indies and which supplies about 20 per cent, of the total exports. 

The figures of the three countries mentioned for the last quarter of 1939 
and 1938 are shown belo\^ 


Exports of Copra, 


(million 11) ) 

September to Decembci 


Countries 


1939 

1938 

Netherlands Indies . . . , 


. 308 I 

400 2 

Malaya 


. 104 Q 

' 77 '’ 

Ce\doii 


. 33 

74 y 


Total . . 

. 44O 2 

f’ 5 i 7 


In September and October in particular, exports were much lighter than 
in 1938 but the difference was smaller in November and December. 


(million lb ) 

Months 193Q 1938 

September 1075 t79 7 

October 856 1 62 7 

November ^ 35 ^ 169 <) 

December 1173 140 4 

Total . . . 446 2 652 7 
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Groundnuts. — Of the three major exporters of groundnuts (India, French 
West Africa and Nigeria), India alone has published figures of trade in the last 
four months of 1939. Indian exports during this period, compared with those 
of the same months in 1938, are shown below: 

Exports of Groundnuts from India. 


(million lb ) 


Months 


193B 

vSeptember 

5 b 

19b } 

October 

DO 

I bo 3 

November 



I bo 2 

December 

-14 b 

M 5 b 


Tt)tal . . . 1978 

b.S^ 5 


Cotton. — Tlie Fiiited vStates, India, Hgjq^t, Brazil, Peru and China supply 
about four-fifths of the total exports of cotton. Their exports in the last four 
months of 1939 and 1938 were as follows; 

Exports of Gotiun. 

(million lb.) 


vSeptember to Diet mill r 

ConntriO'? H)^i) 1938 

Tnitcd Stiites r 5.^00 o 

Iiidiii 24S 0 42 S I 

Ivgypt (il y^7S fi) 2701 

Hr.i 7 il 70 o 7 

I'erii 7M ^>5 \ 

Cliin.i 20 8(i () 

Total . . 2,2 Sj 7 1.779 4 


(i) LxcludiiiK DemiilKM 

In each of the foui months considered, exports were heavier in 1939. 


(million lb ) 

Months IQ30 1^0*^ 

vSeptember 5 -- 7 P 1 ‘ 

October b()i (> 47 • 1 

November 47 4^8^ (> 

December (1) b2 3 b (i) 4134 

Total . . . 2,281 7 1 .779 4 


(i) Excluding Brazil. 
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Wool. — The exports of Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, the Union 
of South Africa and Uruguay amounted on the average, in 1934 to 1938, to about 
three quarters of world wool exports. 

The available export statistics of these countries in the last four months 
of 1 939 follows: 


Exports of Wool. 

(million lb.) 


Countries 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa 
Uruguay 


September tn December 


1039 

1938 

252 1 

3909 

87 

43.^ 

807 

107.4 

5 T 0 

1 04 1 

24 9 

3«5 


Total . . 4174 084 T 


Exports in September and October, show a particularly heavy drop com- 
pared with 1938; moreover, the data for November and December also show 


a considerable fall from the corresponding figures 

of 1938: 


(million lb ) 



Months 

1039 

1938 

September 

37 « 

86 ^ 

October 

41 0 

M 5 i 

November 

153 4 

217 I 

December 

185 2 

245 0 

Total . . . 

4^7 4 

(>84 I 


Jute. — In the case of jute, almost the entire international trade is sup- 
plied by India. The exports of this country from September to December 
1939 193^ follows: 

Exports of Jute from India. 

(million lb.) 


Months 1939 1938 

September 102 b 149 i 

October 72 8 148 2 

November 1446 1865 

December 136.0 1572 


45C.0 641.0 


Total . . 
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Rubber. — More than four-fifths of the world rubber exports come from 
Malaya the Netherlands Indies and Cevlon The exports if these countries 
in the months September to December I93q and 19 were as follows 


I xforU 0/ Ruhbei 

(luillion 11) ) 


Couiitricb 

XIiliV 1 

Netlierl uids Indies 
Ce^ Ion 


In each of the lorn iiioiitlis cxjioit 

(railli 

M utUs 

Sei)tcinl)( r 
Ottobii 
\ o\ eml)( 1 
l)e( ember 



S } t m Cl t) 

1) ml el 


I ) 

I CS 


4^ 1 

1 


7 

17 ^ 1 


S 

H ' 

[)t d 

S.f) - 

1 


were 

] iiger in 19 ,() 

thill in Tti 

11 Ib 




i 

T 


IMS 

• 1 


ISS 

‘ 4 -) ^ 


, Ih j 

io( 4 

1 ot ll 

^ < 7 

5704 


Conclusion. The statistics of the \arious pioduets considered in thi^ 
article indicate that the trend of world trade since the outbreak of hostilities ha^' 
not been uniform but differs from one product to another 

hxports during the jieriod from Sejiteniber to December 1939 wett consid- 
eiablv higher than those of the corresponding period of 19^8 in the case of wheat 
rice cotton and rubber, considerabl> lowei in the case of maize oilseeds (lin- 
seed soya-beans, groundnuts and copra) wool and jute In the case ot butte 1 
coffee tea and cacao the difference between the totals of the two periods weic 
relatively small 

Clearh it would be incorrect to attribute the variations exclusnel} to the 
direct or indirect effects of the war, but in all probability to a large extent the 
changes in the volume of trade are connected therewith 
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For example, the increase in wheat exports may be explained by the tendency 
of the importing countries to build up as large stocks as possible of tliis vital 
commodity, in case of need, the same largely applies to rice. In the case of cotton 
and rubber the relation between the extension of trade and special requirements 
in the present situation is evident. In addition, the heavy fall in exports of 
wool and jute mav be related to the measures taken by the British (Government 
for controlling the ')Upplies of these products in the Dominions and India. The 
drop in exports of oilseeds is largely connected with the present difficulties and 
risks of transport to the ports of Northern Europe, to which a considerable ]>art 
of these exports is normally directed. 
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The following countries, having suspended publication of trade statistics, do not appear in 
the tables Germany, Bohemia Moravia (Protectorate), Spain, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Ireland, Italy, Latvia, U S S. R,, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon, Algeria, Madagascar, French 
Morocco, Tunisia, Austrialia 




JANUARV 



Six months lAugust 

I Janmr\ 

3 J) 

Twilve 

(August 

MONTHS 

JuU 31 ) 

tOUN TRIKS 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exrouis 

Imports 

— 

1940 


1940 1 

mj 

1 

IJ39 4 ' 

1938 39 

1939 40 

1938 39 

1 n8 39 

1138 39 

I xp rtmg ( unifies 



Wheat. 

— Thoiisiiid centals (i cciiUl 


lb) 



Uulf,aru 

457 

0 

0 

0 


2 221 


0 


0 


0 

2 097 

0 

Hungary 

%3 

821 

0 

0 


14 677 


8 632 


0 


0 

16316 

0 

RoraaiiM 

1 676 

2 583 

0 

0 


II 674 


14 964 


0 


0 

27 571 

0 

Yugosl ivm 





(T) 

3 909 

(I) 

2 421 

(0 

0 

(I) 

0 

3 23o 

0 

C uuda 

6215 

4 727 




64 901 


53 416 




87 746 

935 

United Elites 

365 

6130 

563 

513 


7675 


21 569 


3011 


2 647 

46 003 

6 134 

\rgi ntiii 1 

i 7 731 

5 707 

— 

— 


54 059 


17 876 


— 



69 975 


Chile 





(3) 

1 

(3i 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

3 

0 

4 

Uruguay 





(I) 

1 106 

(I) 

586 

I) 

1 

(I) 

3 

2 413 

8 

India by sci 

12 

9 

121 

704 


108 


1 934 


555 


2 347 

1 984 

4 421 

» by hnd 





(4) 

112 

( 4 ) 

97 

(u 

18 

^ 4 ) 

30 

443 

132 

Inn 





( 1 ) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

(1) 

0 

0 

0 

M inchuku 1 





( 4 ) 

0 

(1 

0 

(t) 

3 

2 

0 

16 

I urkey 

7 

302 

- 

— 


58 

935 



— 

1 098 


5 pt 





(1) 

1 

(I 

1 

(H 

20 

(X) 

0 

1 

60 

Imp rttfig L nuntfies 

Rt Igo Ivuxemb L IT 





(1) 

258 

(I 

1 A 2 

I) 

II 728 

(X) 

II 168 

2219 

24 891 

Denmark 

0 

1 

225 

268 


29 

39 


1 351 

1 574 

40 

2 364 

( rtue 

0 

0 

357 

361 


0 


0 


3 363 


3 076 

0 

7 740 

Norway 

0 

0 

728 

178 


0 


0 


4 045 


1 927 

0 

4 002 

Ncthcrhnds 

0 

1 

844 

950 


2 


h 


6 830 


7 969 

21 

13623 

Portugal 





(I) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(I) 

"24 

(I) 

1 161 

0 

1 295 

Mexico 





( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 I 

13 

( 3 ) 

46 

0 

1 243 

Hr irll 

1 - 

— 




— 


— 

{2) 

6 273 

(2) 

7 529 

— 

23 172 

liiu 





(2) 

0 

( 

0 

( ) 

1 181 

(2) 

903 


2 625 

Rurma 

1 

I 

4 

8 


5 


3 


36 

48 

1 7 

68 

e c vlon 

1 - 

— 

1 

1 


— 


— 


49 


33 


91 

1 him 





(I) 

157 

(I) 

120 

(X) 

700 

(1) 

0 

511 

9 597 

hosen j 





(1) 

0 

(I 

0 

iO 

II 

(X) 

22 

0 

86 

1 11 wan 

_ 

— 




— 


— 

(3) 

3 

(3) 

0 


14 

Indochina 





li) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(X) 

1 

(X) 

2 

0 

7 

lapin 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(X) 

274 

(X) 

233 

1 _ 

679 

British Mulava 

1 




(I) 

2 

( 1 ) 

I 

(I) 

13 

(I) 

6 i 

4 

16 

1 destine 





( 1 ) 

0 

(I 

0 

( 1 ) 

306 

(X) 

420 

0 

1 791 

1 nionofSouthAfru i 





(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

103 

( ) 

1 022 , 

0 

1 030 

New Zealand 





(2) 

0 

( ) 

0 

(2) 

228 

(^) 

321 

0 

2 006 

xporltn^ ( nu virus 



Rye. - 

- riiou 

Mild an Ills 

(1 ant'll 

1 

Ib) 



Hulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

1 0 

0 

Hungary 

4 

22 

0 

0 


271 


175 


0 


0 

309 

0 

Romania 

172 

10 

0 

0 1 


787 


45 


0 


0 

' 640 

0 

Yugoslavia 





( 1 ) 

0 

(I) 

0 

'I) 

0 

(X 

0 

0 

0 

Canada 





(I) 

1 634 

(I) 

469 




984 

0 

United States 

49 

0 

0 

0 ' 


98 

374 


0 


0 

1 374 

0 

\rgentina 

683 

135 

— 

— 


2 973 


193 


— 



2 064 

~ 

Turkey 

1 

0 

— 

— 


27 

(X) 

II 


- 



177 

- 

I mpofitng Countries 
Belgo Luxemb U F 




1 

(I) 

0 

(X) 

17 

(X) 

1 183 

(X) 

2 865 

32 

6 863 

Denmark 

0 

0 

252 

202 

0 

1 

1 103 

1 177 

1 

2 061 

Greece 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

’Norway 

0 

0 

23 1 

224 


0 


0 


1 747 


i 612 

0 

2 734 

Netherlands 

0 

205 

0 , 

141 


1 


850 


198 


446 

976 

1 649 , 

J alestme 

~ j 

_ 1 






- 

(X) 

147 

(I) 

71 

“ 

188 


(i) Up to December — (a) Up to November 30 ~ (3) Up to October 31 — (4) Up to S(ptember 30 



TRADE — WHEAT FLOUR, BARLEY 


244 s 



January 


Six months (August i-January 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1938 39 

1939 40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938 39 



Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand centals (i 

cental 


too lb.). 


Exporttnii Countries 















Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 


2 


0 


0 

3 

0 

Hungary 

194 

40 

0 

0 


1.190 


448 


0 


0 

1,027 

0 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


2 


0 


0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia 




... 

(I) 

17 

(I) 

20 

(X) 

0 

(X) 

0 

32 

0 

Canada 

1,422 

744 


... 


6.744 


4,620 





9.024 

145 

United States 

851 

999 

0 

0 


6,571 


5,516 


95 


81 

14,057 

160 

Argentina . 

121 

156 


_ 


1,053 


960 


— 


— 

2,049 

— 

Uruguay 





(I) 

206 

(X) 

161 

(I) 

0 

( 1 ) 

0 

408 

0 

Chosen 





(I) 

132 


292 

(X) 

0 

(X) 

0 

523 

0 

India bv St i , 

98 

120 

0 

0 


699 


724 


2 


1 

1,172 

4 

Iran 





(I) 

0 

(X) 

0 

(X) 

0 

(X) 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 





(I) 

2,721 

(I) 

2,749 

(I) 

60 

(I) 

0 

4 594 

0 

Turkey 

0 

4 

— 

— 


1 


39 


— 


— 

75 

— 

Importing Countries 





1 










Belgo Eiixcmb b, U. 





(I) 

17 

(I) 

35 

(X) 

57 

(X) 

9 

95 

40 

Denmark 

0 

1 

3 

44 


19 


15 


98 


282 

33 

540 

Greece 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


22 1 

18 

0 

43 

Norway 

0 

0 

63 

1 


1 


4 


608 


494 

6 

820 

Netherlands 

0 

0 

226 

143 


4 


3 


1,099 


745 

5 

1,829 

Portugal 



... 


(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 (I) 

10 

(X) 

22 

0 

38 

Halt 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(I) 

79 

(X) 

69 

— 

177 

Mexico 


.. 

... 


(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

1 

(3) 

0 

0 

2 

Brazil 

— 

— 




— 


— 

( 2 ) 

261 

( 2 ) 

372 


798 

Chile 



. 


(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

20 

(3) 

14 

2 

93 

Peru 

. 




( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

12 

(2) 

15 

0 

42 

Burma 

0 

0 

88 

80 

I 

1 


0 


409 


358 

1 

865 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

38 

26 


— 


— 


271 


197 

— 

366 

China 





' 1 ) 

481 

(I) 

161 

( 1 ) 

3,059 

( 1 ) 

2,291 

1,176 

7,108 

Formosa 



... 


(3) 

2 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 1(3) 

0 

8 

0 

Netherlands ludie' 















Java and Madura 

— 

_ 


... 

1 

— 


— 

(x) 

657 

(X) 

579 

— 

1,271 

Outer Provinces 

— 

— 



1 

— 


__ 

( 2 ) 

315 

( 2 ) 

250 

_ 

746 

Indochina 





(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(X) 

116 

( 1 ) 

276 

4 

719 

Bntsh Malaya 1 





11 ) 

68 

(I) 

59 

(X) 

756 

(X) 

618 

134 

1.535 

Manchukiio 





(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

2,560 

(4) 

1,143 

0 

5.592 

Palestine 





(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(X) 

308 

(X) 

185 

0 

415 

Egypt 





( 1 ) 

1 

(I) 

0 

(X) 

20 

(X) 

16 

0 

46 

Union of South Africa 

1 



... 

( 2 ) 

2 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

4 

( 2 ) 

3 

2 

1 9 

New Zealand 

I 




1 "’ 

0 

(2) 

0 


0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

1 

Exporting ( ounines • 



Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental - 100 

lb) 



Bulgaria 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Denmark 

6 

306 I 

0 

0 


298 


1,675 


12 


9 

3,002 

21 

Hungary 

24 

II 1 

0 

0 


138 


59 


0 


0 

107 

0 

Romania 

0 

104 

0 

0 


2,329 


2,465 


0 


0 

4,195 

0 

Yugoslavia 





(I) 

3 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

9 

(X) 

8 

1 

21 

Canada 





(I) 

5,193 

(X) 

5,051 





7,919 

1 

United States 

" ’ 89 

‘"l74 

5 

0 


1,329 


3,918 


141 


0 

5,041 

237 

Argentina . 

1,674 

445 

— 



3,050 


760 


— 



4,644 

— 

Chile 



— 

— 

( 3 ) 

53 

( 3 ) 

275 


— 


— 

1,076 1 

_ 

India by sen 

1 

1 

9 

6 


7 


35 


205 


26 

39 ! 

79 

Iran 





(I) 

78 

(I) 

26 

(X) 

0 

(X) 

0 

97 

0 

Manchukuo 



— 


(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

1 


— 


— 

5 

— 

Turkey 

"'85 

' 211 

— 


(I) 

241 

(I) 

1,627 


— 


— 

2,740 

— 

Egypt 





(I) 

1 (I) 

62 

(X) 

0 

(I) 

7 

68 

19 

Union of South Afr 





(s) 

0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

1 

0 

Importing Countries ■ 















Belgo-Uuxemb F, U 





(I) 

8 

(I) 

129 

(X) 

2,980 

(X) 

5,346 

217 

10,406 

Greece 

0 

0 

6 

50 


0 


0 


48 


222 

0 

344 

Norway . 

0 

0 

42 

20 


0 


0 


349 


200 

0 

415 

Netherlands 

0 

164 

104 

213 


2 


713 


1.048 


2,584 

848 

4,855 

Mexico 





(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

25 

(3) 

27 

0 

146 

Burma 

— 

1 

1 

0 


— 


— 


3 


2 

— 

4 

Ceylon 

— 


2 

1 


— 


— 


5 


7 

— 

11 

Chosen 






(X) 

0 

(X) 

0 


0 

(X) 

0 

0 

2 

Indochina 





(X) 

0 

(I) 

0 

X) 

0 

(X) 

0 

0 

1 

Japan 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(x) 

0 

(X) 

0 

— 

0 

Palestine 





(X) 

0 

(X) 

6 

(X) 

19 


157 

6 

304 

New Zealand , . . 





(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

71 

( 2 ) 

8 

0 

197 




(i) Up to December 31. — (a) Up to November 30. — (3) Up to October 31 — (4) Up to September 30. 



TRADE 


OATS, MAIZE 


245 s 


COUNTRIES 

January 

Six months (August i-January 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

Exports I 

Imports 


Exports 

38-39 


Imports 


Exports 

Imports 

1940 , 

1939 1 

1940 1 1939 

3940 

1 

1939-40 1938-39 

1938-39 

1938*39 

‘ ■ poHing Countnes: 



OatH. — Thousand centals 

(i cental 

- luu lb.). 




iiulguna 

0 1 

0 

0 ' 0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 


0 


S 1 

0 

0 

0 

Rottumia ... 

0 I 

0 

0 0 


0 


0 


0 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia 

1 



(I) 

0 

1(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 (1) 

0 

0 

0 





(1) 

2,253 

'(I) 

1.399 




3,265 

1,134 

' lilted States . . 

3 

94 

191 25 


19 


1,153 

1 

1.138 

26 

1,193 

427 

Argentina 

1,089 

495 

— — 


4,867 

' 

2.458 

1 

— — 


5,957 

— 





'( 3 ) 

185 

( 3 ) 

121 

( 3 ) 

0 ( 3 ) 

0 

1,119 

0 

ihobcn 





0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 (1) 

0 

1 

0 

ludia. by sea 

0 

2 

— — 

fi) 

7 


12 


— — 


21 

— 

Turkey 

0 

0 

— _ 


6 

1 

127 


— — 


231 

— 

I’nionof South Africa | 




|(i) 

4 

(i» 

2 

(I) 

0 (I) 

0 

5 

2 

New Zealand . . j 




( 2 ) 

0 

{2) 

0 

(2) 

4 (2) 

2 

4 

5 

ImpKrlxng Countries: 




1 









Itelgo-Luxemb. E. L'. 


'“68 


(1) 

0 

(I) 

1 

147 

(I) 

4 b (I) 

119 i 

1 

655 

Denmark 

'*■ 11 

0 

26 0 


12 



26 

99 1 

184 

101 

Greece 1 

0 

0 

0 0 


0 


0 


165 

oi 

0 

0 

Norway ... . ' 

0 

78 

0 0 


0 


0 


49 

0| 

0 

2 

Netherlands . . 

0 


24 ' 27 


0 


185 


510 ' 431 

379 

1,221 

Mexico . . . . ' 


— 


( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

2 ( 3 ) 

17 

0 

25 

Peru 1 


_ 



— 


— 

(2) 

9 

II I 

— 

26 

Ceylon ... , 

— 


0 “ 1 


— 


— 


7 1 

8| 

— 

17 

ludocliina 





0 

(1) 

0 

(1) 

0 [(i) 

0 ! 

0 

0 

' gvpt 

t 



1 

" 



(I) 

0 (1) 

1 

0 1 


1 


; xportinf> CoutUrus: 


IVIaize. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 

Twelve months 

Three Months (November i-January 31) (Nov. i-Oct. 31) 


bulgaria 

34 


0 

0 


45 


0 1 

0 


0 

1 22 1 0 

Iluugarv .... 

0 

135 

58 

0 


0 


136 


58 


0 

1,038 ! 0 

Komaniu , , 

961 

986 

0 

0 

(I) 

2 701 

1 

3.579 


0 


0 

12,014 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

- 



... 

2 

(1) 

289 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

2.334 

0 

United States . . . 

2.935 ; 3,927 

18 

21 


6,566 

9.355 


84 


66 

19,673 

253 

Haiti 




— 

( 1 ) 

0 

(I) 

1 


— 


— 

8 

— 

Dominican Republic 



— 

-- 

(I) 

47 

(1) 

69 




— 

340 

— 

Aigentina 

4,290 

3,706 


— 


12,149 


16,194 


— 


— 

74,809 

— 

Br.izil 





( 2 ) 

69 

(2) 

126 


— 


_ 

1,658 

— 

liunna 

4 

15 

— 

~ 


12 1 

28 


— 


— 

397 

— 

cliina 



_ 

— 

(I) 

‘ 0 

(2) 

19 


— 


— 

26 


India: by sea . . . 

0 

0 

— 

— 


0 


1 


— 


— 

1 

— 

Netherlands Indies: 















lava and Madura 



— 

•— 

(I) 

4 

(2) 

66 


-- 


— 

1.353 

— 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

( 1 ) 

4 

(1) 

52 


— 


— 

813 

1 — 

Indochina 



— 

— 

( 1 ) 

2,762 

(2) 

2,880 


— 


— 

10,037 

1 — 

Manchukuo .... 



_ 

— 






— 


— 

( 4 ) 6.311 

1 — 

I -g> pt 





( 1 ) 

0 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

0 

U) 

0 

2 

1 1 

UnionofSouth Africa 





( 2 ) 

2,864 

(2) 

1,229 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

4 

12,752 

10 

V ni porting C oufUries: 















b<dgo-Euxemb. E. U. 





(I) 

0 

(2) 

89 

(2) 

2,403 

(2) 

2,060 

345 

12.188 

iHnmark 

0 

‘ 0 

“267 

“209 


0 


0 


703 


360 

1 

2,855 

i -recce 

0 

0 

120 

112 


0 


0 


134 


357 

0 

1,336 

Norway 

0 

0 

55 

374 


0 


0 


779 


788 

0 

2,647 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

1.01 9 

1,474 


0 


0 


4,253 


4.602 

2 

15,958 

! orlugal 





(I) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

44 

(I) 

296 

0 

864 

Mexico 













0 

807 

I'cru 





( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

“* 0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

^ liosen ...... 





U) 

1 

(2) 

4 

(2) 

50 

(2) 

0 

118 

488 

la pun 


— 




— 


— 

(2) 

1,128 

(2) 

950 

— 

6.479 

Palestine 





U) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

22 

(2) 

30 

0 

160 

New Zealand . . . 





( 2 ) 

0 

1(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

56 


(i) Up to December 31. — (2) Up to November 30. — (3) Up to October 31. — (4) Up to September 30. 



TRADE — RICE, LINSEED 


S 246 


January 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 


1940 1 1939 1 

1940 1 1939 


1 Twelve months (January i-December 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 1 1938 

1939 

1938 


Twelve moktks 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

Exports Imports 

1938 193S 


Exporting Countries- 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental - 100 lb,). 


United States , 
Mexico . . 

Brazil ■ • • 
Burma . . 

Chosen .... 

Taiwan 

Indochina .... 

Iran 

Thailand (Siam) . 
Egypt 


Importing Countries 

Bclgo-Uuxemb. E. U 
Denmark .... 

Greece 

Hungary .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 
Portugal . . . 
Romania . . . 

Yugoslavia . . . 

Haiti 

Argeutma .... 

Chile 

Peru 

Ceylon 

China ... 
India by sea . . 

» ; by land . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 

Japan 

British Malaya . . 
Manchukuo . . . 
Palestine .... 
Union of Sout Afr. 
New Zealand . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Romania .... 
Argentina .... 
Uruguay .... 

China 

India: by sea . . 

» : by laud . . 
Manchukuo . . 

Egypt 

New Zealand. . 


Importing Countries: 

Belgo-Uuxemb. E. U. 

Denmark 

Greece 

Hungary 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia .... 
ranaria 

United States . . . 

Burma 

Japan 

Palestine 


251 

311 

20 

47 


3.093 


3.254 


711 ! 

581 




... 

( 2 ) 

49 

(2) 

142 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 



— 


(I) 

1,231 

(I) 

1,156 


— 


— 

4,906 

6,067 

1 

3 


75,481 


63,090 


26 


27 






2.220 


1,040 


0 


0 





( 2 ) 

284 

(2) 

217 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 






35,273 


22.309 


197 


263 






0 


795 


18 


12 



— 

— 


41,010 


32,151 


— 


— 






2.579 


1,442 


2 


202 


... 




365 


328 


1,780 


1,565 

0 

0 

55 

17 


1 


2 


197 


309 

0 

0 

63 

54 


0 


0 


647 


625 

0 

0 

90 

65 


0 


0 


584 


238 

1 

1 

40 

7 


6 


0 


160 


100 

1 

125 

97 

167 


1,608 


2,059 


5.160 


3,800 






0 


1 


104 


69 


__ 

63 

36 


— 


— 


360 


520 


... 




0 , 

0 


394 


490 






— 




11 


10 






2 


1 


679 


1,108 

— 

__ 




-- 


— 

(2) 

183 

( 2 ) 

218 





(I) 

2 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

391 

(I) 

691 

1 

0 

f.559 

4,078 


3 


2 


13,391 


11,922 






156 


10 


7,060 


8,953 

386 

407 

3,187 

2,669 


6.343 


6,015 


51,294 


24,296 





(3) 

337 

( 3 ) 

351 

(3) 

1,381 

(3) 

1,381 






259 


186 ' 

729 

89 






214 


186 

(1) 

5,146 

(I) 

6,141 






444 


184 


965 


500 






3,723 


4,562 


19,640 


18,662 





( 3 ) 

4 

(3) 

301 

(3) 

1,546 

(3) 

814 






85 


119 


562 


495 






0 


0 


1,748 


1,311 




1 

( 1 ) 

0 ,(i) 

0 

(I) 

81 

(t) 

61 



Lini^ecd. — Thousand centals (i 

cental = 

100 

lb.). 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 


0 


2 


5 

3.451 

i 3,614 1 

— 

— 


26,082 


27,89! 


— 


— 


... 1 

— 

— 


2.403 


1,595 




— 



— 



99 


160 




— 

'■‘206 

*‘510 ' 

0 

0 


5.934 


6.424 


0 


1 

... 

I 




— 


— 

(3) 

169 

(3) 

257 

... 


— 

— 

(3) 

65 

(3) 

II 


— 


~ 






2 


4 


1 


6 

••• 

1 

1 



I) 

2 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 


[ 




97 


93 


2.349 


1,886 

■" 0 

' *■ 0 

toi 

41 


0 


1 


589 


372 

0 

0 , 

0 

4 


0 


0 


71 


75 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 


0 


34 


65 

0 

0 

84 

45 


0 


0 


513 


463 

16 

24 ' 

340 

530 


142 


124 


6,833 


6,572 






— 




161 


152 


— 1 




0 


0 


159 


216 

... 


... 



10 


7 

(4) 

335 

( 4 ) 

243 

— 

— 1 

593 

i.l82 


— 


— 


8.976 


8,604 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



... 



0 


2 


52 


177 





ii. 





24 


14 


142 

1,236 

223 


469 ! 

I 

• ! 

j 

305 I 
0 



16 

0 


69 


271 

714 

1,787 

6,845 

1.277 

64 


326 


399 


(i) Up to November 30. — (2) Up to October 31. — (3) Up to September 30. — (4) Up to July 31. 







TRAD] 

E — COTTON, 

WOOL 






247 S 




















January 



So: MONTHS {August 

i-January 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

j Export.? 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 



1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

193^ 39 

1938-39 

( i/)orti»g Countries: 



CiOttOll. Thousand centals (i 

cental - 100 

lb.). 



1 tilted States . 


5,429 

1.516 

44 

61 


22,048 


11,598 


330 


387 

1 7,562 

749 

iluti 




— 

— 

(I) 

0 i(r) 

2 


— 


— 

104 

— 

Mexico . . . . 






(3) 

32 1(3) 

164 

(3) 

5 

(3) 

1 

308 

9 

Dominican Republic. 



— 

-- 

U) 

0 

1(1) 

0 


— 


— 

5 

— • 

Argentina . . . 


69 

0 

— 

— 


270 


329 


— 


— 

555 

— 








f2) 

1,791 

,(2) 

2,057 


— 


— 

1 7,692 

— 

I’tiu . . . . 




— 

— 

(2) 

720 

|{2) 

804 


— 


— 

1,801 

■— 

liurma . . . . 


75 

33 

0 

0 

251 


180 


0 


0 

385 

0 

e lima 






(I) 

48 

(I) 

1,148 

(1) 

1,988 

(I) 

225 

1,305 

3,698 

iiiilia: by sea . 


982 

i,l07 

174 

116 

4,350 


5.018 


912 


724 

12,897 

1,685 

N I: Java & Mad. . 



— 

— 

(I) 

2 

(I) 

5 


— 


— 

19 

— 

Outer provinces . 


... 

— 

— 

(I) 

12 

(I) 

7 


— 


— 

19 


Inn . . . . 



... 



(1) 

146 

(I) 

59 

lU 

0 

(1) 

0 

223 

0 

1 iirkcT . . . . 


6 

6 

— 

— 


31 


264 




— 

385 

— 

1 gypt . . . . 




“ 

— 

(I) 

3,884 

'(1) 

3,282 


— 


— 

8.429 

— 

Iw/yorting Countries: 















Jiclgo-Ivuxemb. 

E.U. 





(I) 

109 


356 

(I) 

785 

(i) 

1,037 

906 

2.335 

Jinigana. . . . 


0 

0 

2 

20 


0 


0 


35 


136 

0 

294 

ixtimark . . , 


— 


13 

22 


— 


— 


90 


100 

_ 

202 

( .recce 


0 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


26 


18 

0 

49 

Hungary , 


0 

0 

75 

67 


0 


0 


296 


330 

0 

629 

Norway . 


0 

0 

20 

9 


0 


0 


63 


54 

0 

88 

Netherlands . . 


0 

2 

112 

122 


2 


8 


752 


638 

12 

1.203 

i'ortugal . . 


— 

— 




— 


— 

(I) 

210 

(I) 

261 

— 

474 

Romania . . . 


0 

0 

35 

38 


0 


0 


122 


262 

0 

433 

Yugoslavia . . 






(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

147 

(I) 

246 

0 

515 

Cevlon . . . . 


0 

0 

0 

1 


0 


0 


15 


8 

— 

1,269 

Llioseu . . 






(I) 

0 

(U 

0 

(i) 

127 

(I) 

141 

0 

17 

Iiidocbiua . . , 






(T) 

3 

(1) 

3 

(1) 

52 

(I) 

30 

5 

601 

Kipan . . . . 






(U 

0 ,(XI 

1 

(I) 

5,749 

(I) 

5.573 

1 

13,176 

Minchiikuo . . 






(4) 

(I) 

0 

(4) 

0 

(4) 

57 

(4) 

146 

0 

682 

I’lUstine . . 






1 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

10 

(r) 

51 

0 

16 

riiiori of South Afr. 





(2) 

0 

(2) 

3 

(2) 

6 

(2) 

5 

1 

3 

13 






Wool. ~ 

riiousand lb. 




Twflve months 

1 \ porting CouiUrtes' 





Five months (September i-January 31) 

(Sept I 

Oct. 31) 

\rgcutina . . j 

(fl) 

31,857 

41,471 

__ 

_ 


90,877 

129,171 


— 


— I 

299,153 

— 

ib) 

6.349 

4,502 

— 

— 


28.074 


24,200 




— 

56,747 

— 

vUllL , . . 





(3) 

201 

(3) 

273 

(3) 

35 

(3) 

181 j 

30,838 

461 

I'LIU 


... j 


— 

— 

:2) 

3,682 

(2) 

2,672 


— 


— 

12.022 

— 

Iruguay. . | 





— 

(1) 

19,941 

(r) 31.943 


— 


— 

95 932 

— 

(f>) 



— 

— 

(I) 

4.941 

(I) 

6.570 


— 


— 

24.306 

— 

Jiurm.i . . . , 


”■ 18 

■■’22 

0 

0 


99 


106 


0 


0 

311 

0 

< hum , . . . 





— 

:i) 

320 

(I) 

4,187 


— 


— 

6,671 

— 

iiuli.i bv sea . 


■ 7.072 i 

4.696 

763 

772 


28,127 


34.681 


2,088 


2,771 

76,997 

8,031 

bv land . 


— 

— 

i 



— 


— 

(4) 

1,684 

(4) 

1,153 

— 

20,097 

Inn , . , . 



i 

1 


(1) 

4,828 

(r) 

714 (I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

6,151 

0 

Miiuhukuo . . 




1 


(4) 

13 

(4) 

322 

(4) 

0 

(4) 

0 

3,567 

295 

I’lintme . . . 



::: i 



(I) 

33 

(I) 

44 

(U 

4 

(I) 

II 

18' 

40 

J tukey .... 

(«) 

■ ■ 304 

280 

— 1 

— 


4.636 


9,566 


— 



21.272 

— 

Ugvpt 


... 1 



[r) 

1,493 

(1) 

1,614 

(U 

49 

(I) 

157' 

5,176 

465 

ofS Africa. 

’(«) 





(i) 48.120 

(1)102,207 1(2) 

13 

(2) 

425 1 

234 846 

1.058 

(f) 
f {« 





(I) 

(I) 

2.853 

(I) 

1,916 

(2) 

143 

\2) 

368 

7.994 

1,587 

''<w Zealand . 



1 


4,971 

(I) 33,069 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

20 

254,591 

55 






(t) 

3,746 

(1) 10,150 

(2) 

0 

(3) 

4 

57,270 

4 

/'"/ 'fting Countries: 















ih Igo I^uxemb. 

{«) 





(I) 

5,895 

(I) 15.271 

(1) 

5.878 

(1) 55 228 

57,576 

220.450 

1 ^on Un. 

ib) 





(I) 

9,348 

(I) 10,920 

(1) 

626 

(I) 

1,671 

32.659 

7.496 

bulgiria . . 

0 i 

■" 0 

‘”12 

104 


0 


0 

220 

487 

0 

1.757 

Uinmark . . . 


73 

20 

375 

216 


170 


130 


1,131 


1,071 

384 

4.608 

O' Lee . . . , 


64 ' 

55 

88 1 

703 


236 


670 


1,131 


2,403 

2.103 

7.657 

'■'ifigary. . . 


0 

130 

44 

410 


0 


280 


670 


1,177 

1,027 

3.208 

Nonvay .... 


148 

137 

170 

212 


461 


732 


818 


1,168 

1.689 

2,668 

^'-^herlands . . 

(a) 

0 

117 

1,958 

871 


126 


483 


5,485 


3.759 

3 166 

11,572 

ib) 

29 

22 

450 

895 


37 


121 


4.938 


4.594 

756 

12,225 

J . . . 




(I) 

2,035 

(») 

395 

(I) 

580 

^1) 

1.074 

2,251 

3.318 

^bnti itiia. 


0 

0 

0 

62 


0 


18 


73 


443 

62 

840 

^ 'ihoslavia. . . 





(t) 

0 

(I) 

220 

(1) 

1 

1,082 

(1) 

4 394 

353 

11.475 

' "'“‘1 States . 


4 1 

'** 7 

45.082 

21.940 

37 


265 

43,484 

84,060 

419 

209,678 






(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

884 

( 3 ) 

626 

139 

4,837 

. . . . 


!!! 1 

! 





0 

it) 

0 |(i) 26.469 

(I) 29,716 

» 

107,55) 

J*) Unwashed wool. — (ft) Washed woo 
( 4 ) T^p to September 30. 

1 . — (i) Up to December 31. — 

(2) Up to November 30 

- ( 3 ) 

Up to Octol>cr 31 
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COUNTRllV'i 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria 
Denmark . 

Hungary 

Norway 

Netherlaiuh 

Romania 

Yugosla\ia 

Argentina 

Union of South Afr 
New Zealand 

Importing Countries 

Bclgo Uu^em? li U 

Greece 

Portugal 

United States 

Mexico 

Peru 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

India : by *’Cn 
» • by land 
Netherlands Indies • 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indochina 
Iran 

British Malaya 

Palestine 

Kgypt 


Exporting ( ountries 

Bulg.ina 

Denmark 

Hungary 

Norway 

Netherlands 

•Romania 

Yugoslavia 

Argentina 

Union of South Afr 
New Zealand 


Importing Counirus • 

Belgo-Uuxeml) Iv U 

Greece 

Portugal 

United Stales 

Mexico 

Chile 

Peru 

Burma 

Ceylon 

India : by sea 
Netherlands Indies 
Java and Madura 
Indochina 
British Malaya 
Palestine . , 

Egypt 


TRADE — BUTTER, CHEESE 


January 


Exports 
1940 I 1939 


Imports 
1940 I 1939 


Twelvk months (January i-December 31) 
Exports Imports 

1039 ] 1939 ^ 193S 


Twelve months 

(January i-I)ec. 31) 


PvXPORTS 

1938 


Imports 

1938 


Rutter. — Thousand lb. 


0 

4 

22,007 

0 

0 

11 

1 53 

1 

0 


0 

_ 

— 

23,967 

0 

0 

330,267 

348,459 

j 

2 


0 

— 

— 

40 

395 

0 

0 

3,305 

, 7,760 

1 

0 


0 

— 

— 

0 

42 

0 

0 

126 

1,797 

1 

0 


0 

— 

— - 

10,265 

7.238 

0 

0 

124,416 

112,141 

1 

0 


7 

— 

— 

64 

22 

0 

0 

924 

256 


0 


0 





— 

_ 

260 

196 

1 

_ 


— 


— 

‘^212 

’i,870 

0 

0 

19,745 

16.173 


0 


0 

— 

— 




6,929 

3,536 


24 


2 

— 

— 





274.263 

293,233 

(I) 

2 

(I) 

9 


9 





26 

51 


2,081 


2,540 




— 

"22 

121 

_ 

— 


1,074 


1,151 

— 

_ 





157 

115 


0 


0 

_ 

— 

‘ 229 

"‘l26 

“'66 

99 

2,308 

1 1,960 


1,107 


1,618 

— 

— 

_ 

— 



~ 

1 - 


115 

(2) 

117 

— 

174 





(1) 0 

(i) 194 

(1) 

317 

^1) 

293 

194 


— 

— 

1 *57 

79 


1 “ 


719 


668 

— 




— 

37 

95 

— 

- 


I 109 


858 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

1 


— 

— 


593 


531 

— 

— 

562 

509 

99 1 

DO 

5,785 

6,116 


1,065 


968 

— 

— 

— 

"■ ‘ 



” 

- 

(3) 

4,334 

'3) 

4,969 

-- 

5,908 

__ 

_ 1 




_ 


6,698 


7.335 

_ 

_ 

— 1 

— 1 



— 

— 

(I) 

2,238 

(I) 

2,266 

__ 

2,568 





4 

2 


2.037 


820 


— 

i 




4 

20 


185 1 


0 



_ 

... ! 




657 

650 


5,161 


4,691 

_ 1 

— 

1 

1 



2 

7 


4,389 


4.493 

— ! 

— 

1 

1 

::: i 


265 

335 


871 1 


1,325 

1 

- 


Cheese. — 'riioiwmd ib. 


236 

150 

0 

1 0 


1,389 

3.660 


0 


2 

_ 


1,836 

1,590 

, 2 

' 2 


21.140 

20,082 


22 

1 

20 

_ 


4 

7 

2 

0 


741 

787 

1 

2 


2 



280 

260 

1 37 



3,966 

3,642 


648 

1 

518 

— 


9,332 

9,176 

1 53 

' 40 


114 531 

128 953 


615 


692 

— 


7 

2 

9 

9 


353 

110 


64 


73 

— 





... 


3,803 

3,384 


40 


46 

— 


317 

324 


• 


5.474 

4.363 


84 


108 

1 __ 




. 



4.253 

2,716 


282 


362 

1 _ 





•• 


187,259 

180,381 

(I) 

2 

(I) 

9 








236 

280 

1 

52,016 


53,350 



13 

2 

7 

187 


95 

172 


2.198 


1.534 






1 


216 

' 154 

I 

201 

1 

245 

— 


‘“1O8 

’“104 

'3.'338 

' '3.913 


1.479 

1,482 

1 

59.075 


54.432 

— 






(2) 

7 

(2) 4 

iv 

783 

(2) 

769 


7 





(2) 

7 

(2) 11 

(2) 

75 

(2) 

64 


42 






2 

(i) 0 

(I) 

664 

(I) 

765 


0 

~ 

— 

2 

■ 15 


— 

— 


97 


90 

— 


~ 

— 

35 

9 


— 

— 


194 


243 

— 


0 

1 

0 

185 

lOi 


4 

1 2 

! 

992 


1,164 

- 







_ 



2,011 


2,035 








2 

i ~ 2 


520 


578 

— 







33 

' 33 


419 


392 

— 



< . . 




20 1 

! 35 


2,072 


2,112 

— 





... 


64 J 

i 90 


5,315 


7,478 

1 




9 


1,010 

79 

816 


(j) Up to November 30 — (2) Up to October 31. — (3) Ujp^to September 30. 



*(UDE — CACAO, COFFEE 


to I NTRIIS 


/ xpoft ng C juntftes 
Haiti 

] xmumcan Republic 
Iln/il 
I (piuJor 
Innulad 
t < ylon 

I IV 1 and M idiir 1 
UdKtiii Congo 
( old Coast 
Mgtrui iSi Camci ion 
s u 1 hom^ and Prir 
tipr Isl itids 

Importing ((untries 
bdgo laivcmb F t 
Hulg in I 
Httinurk 
I n c< t 
Iluiif, uy 
Norway 
Ntllurl 111 Is 
1 ortui, d 
Konnini i 
"V iin: si ivn 
I nikd St iks 
Argcnliii i 
1 rukinv 
I' il< stmt 
CkvI'I 

I 111 lu f S nth\lnt i 
N( u /t il 111 1 


/ \p rhni, ( iiftlfii 
tisti Ri( I 
( 11 (km i! i 

][ iti 

I m lie I 
M( \ 1 0 

li minit in RcpublK 
S ilv id( 1 
Hr i/il 
C 1 ml 1 

Ni tlitrl inds Guvaru 
1 ni 

A lit /lull 
\ kn l)v s« i 
bill 1)^ so I 
^ I F IM N Mid 
Oiih r ] loMtitts 
Ilia Inn i 
I Ri 111 C nif, 

K 111 
I L, 111 1 1 
1 ngiiiMkn 

^ / r/ /!/, ( ( null ICS 

till, I luemb I I 
Hiilgiin I 
b nm irk 

' Utt( 

Hiiugary 
N n w i\ 

Ntthirlands 
I rtiij^al 

k iniiiia 
^ngo^'lnvi i 
1 1 ittd States 
'rktiitnia 
CFiile 
F rii)>,u IV 
Ctylou 
tkinua 
1 ipan 

bntish Malava 
I’alestiue 
• urkey 
I k’ypt 

of South Afr 
New Zealand 
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Tanuarv 


Four momhs (October i Juiuiry 31) 

1 Twrtvr 
(Ott I 

MONTHS 

Sept 30) 

Lxpohts 

Imports 

I XPOUTS 


Imports 

T XPORTS 

Imports 

1940 

rot) 

1940 

1 1939 

1 193 J 40 

ib 8 3J 

I nj 4' 


bS 3; 

1938 39 

1938 39 




Cacao. — 

Ihousand lb 







— 

- 

(i) 1475 

(I) 

1 788 

_ 



3 979 

__ 

j 




(1) 5 858 

(I) 

7 659 

— 


— 

63 690 

— 

1 




(.) 53 548 

(2) 50 546 

— 


— 

303 317 

_ 



— - 


(I) 3 395 

(I) 

7 804 

— 



36 174 

— 

1 691 



~ 

,(i) 3 001 

(I) 

4 156 

- 



17 921 

_ 

891 

— 

— 

4 356 


2 875 

— 


— 

7 754 

__ 





(I) 666 

(0 

906 



— 

3 098 

— 

71 218 



— 

f ) 412 

(2) 

289 

— 


— 

2 806 

_ 

91 560 

— 

_ 

188 520 

233 933 

— 



643 415 

__ 

1 




(r) 43 257 

(ij 47 36 j 



- 

259104 

- 

1 


- 

- 

(1) 5 833 

(0 

8 830 

- 


- 

23 202 

- 



m 


(i) 0 

(0 

0 

(1) 1 1 698 

(0 

6 288 

168 

26 678 

— 

— 

291 

— 



445 


899 

_ 

2 121 

0 

0 

351 

1 825 

0 


0 

5 174 


4 021 

7 

11 133 

0 

0 

0 

198 

2 


0 

366 


1 601 

0 

4101 

— 

-- 

51 

915 

— 



1 116 


3 942 

— 

13045 

0 

0 

1 58d 

827 

0 


0 

4 381 


2 341 

0 

8186 

0 

55 

im 

13916 

0 


1 076 

30 501 


51 478 

1 537 

180 200 




375 

(1) 2 

(I) 

0 

(1) 498 

(I 

353 

2 

1215 

— 


388 

- 



1 561 


814 

— 

3 783 



51 412 





(I) 430 

(I) 

1 

840 

— 

3 157 



40 642 




214 067 

i23 373 


583 1 84 

“ 







(1) 2 734 

(I) 

2 233 

— 

10 966 

— 




— 



U) 340 

(I) 

381 

— 

1 334 

~ 

— 



__ 


— 

(I) 112 

(I) 

150 

— 

1 451 

— 

— 





— 

(I) 331 

(1) 

445 


639 





— 



( ) 209 

( ) 

^38 

— 

2 377 





— 



( ) 209 

) 

>18 

- 

4191 




i ol’icc. 

1 ll HI '1 (1 

lb 






I U r I VK MONTHS 







Si \ I N 

M 

Mils (Jiilv I T mu lr^ 

(lub I 

June 30 ) 





) 

5 124 

( ) 

1458 

_ 


45 429 

_ 

10 770 

15 007 

— 

— 


37 474 


4d 479 

_ 


98 040 

_ 




— 

u) 22 029 

(0 24 932 

— 


64 854 

— 





’ 769 

(0 

4 226 


— 

9 808 

— 



— 


(b 

8 979 

(3 

8 117 


— 

79 766 

— 





10 

8 hi 

(0 

7(70 


— 

30 459 

— 





(O 14 564 

(I 

>5 944 

— 

— 

130 792 

— 

146 072 

154 919 


— 

1 286 571 

1 268 032 



2 155 720 

— 

44 657 

41903 

— 



82 041 

322 870 

_ 


537 319 

_ 




— 


3 351 

(0 

i272 

— 


5 404 

— 




— 

I( ) 

4 436 

( 

3 111 

( ) 0 

( ) 2 

6 546 

4 





(0 14 795 

{!) 24 934 



69 737 






1 

6711 

(0 

5 679 


— 

11 380 


1 19-) 

3 0(70 

0 

0 


5 966 


6 166 

0 

2 

23 1 53 

7 





( 1 ) 33594 

10 

29 480 



55 202 






(1 

4/519 

(t 

67 28 y 

_ 


1 06 993 






(0 

1 043 

(0 

314 

0) 31 

(I) 46 

1 459 

106 




— 

( 1 ) 16 094 

(1 

19 524 

— 


45 299 






( ) 10 472 

1 ) 

8 591 



38 142 






( ^ 17 4b2 

( ) 

14416 



35 084 






(0 

1 

217 

10 

19(59 



30 622 

— 





(1 

258 

(0 

3 583 

(I) 59 084 

(0 56 )70 

4017 

118 025 



99 

14b 





624 

736 


1 279 

2 

2 

6 ll(> 

I37II 


I7n 


4 

56 425 

54 776 

115 

82 048 

- 


985 

78‘> 





6 259 

8()38 


13018 

- 

- 

55 

183 





2 180 

2 610 

_ 

5 3% 

0 

2 

4 705 

2 339 


7 


75 

27 734 

22 829 

104 

44 174 

247 

1 179 

5 031 

9 797 


4 023 


9 266 

54 357 

72 576 

16 339 

1 1 3 585 





(0 

1 •)54 

(0 

825 

(0 9 304 

(I 6 270 

1 903 

13716 

— 

— 

220 

842 1 




— 

3 135 

4 389 


8 025 

__ 

— 







(0 7862 

(0 7 884 

0 

15 839 

897 

1 327 

161 694 

187 854 


7 333 


5 205 

1 184 314 

1 162 120 

10 598 

1 ‘>65 955 

— 







— 

( 1 ) 32 979 

(0 28 570 

— 

jO 692 

— 







_ 

{]) 3 982 

( 3 ) 2 734 


6 967 






- 


- 

(I) 2 487 

(I) 2 954 

— 

d540 

24 

11 

35 

33 


384 


18 

161 

IS7 

269 

302 

2 

0 

86 

344 


4 


0 

2 103 

1 949 

2 

3 170 





(0 

20 

11 ) 

247 

(0 1 175 

( 1 ) 4 456 

3^6 

6 279 





(0 

5 170 

U) 

3 168 

(0 12 189 

(I) 9 462 

7 297 

21 030 





(0 

4 

(I) 

0 

(0 12% 

(0 1237 

0 

3 624 

— 

— 

906 

836 


__ 


— 

7 225 

6 303 

~ 

12 260 


_ 


1 

i 

!o) 

— 


_ 

(i) 7 787 

lO 5 875 

— 

12,081 






240 

(0 

11 

(0 23 755 

( r ) 18 583 

24 

33,193 





(0 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

(0 229 

(.) 271 

0 1 

569 



Exporting Countries 

Ceylon .... 

China 

Taiwan .... 
India ; by sea 
» : by land 
N I: Java & Mad, 
Outer Provinces 
Indochina 
Japan . 

Importing Countries 
Belgo-Iyuxemb. JS- U. 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 

Greece . . 

Hungary . 

Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Romania . 
Yugoslavia . 

United States 
Argentina 
Chile 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Burma . 

Iran 

British Malaya 
hlanchukuo 
Palestine . 

Turkey . . . 

Egypt . . . 
Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand 


Belgo-Uuxemb. E U 
Bulgaria 
Denmark . 

Greece 

Hungary ■ . 
Norway . 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . 
Romania 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 

United States 
Haiti 
Mexico . 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile . . 

Peru . . 

Uruguay 
Burma . 

Ceylon . 

China. . 

Chosen . 

Taiwan . 

India ; by sea 
» : by land 
N I: Java & Mad. 

Outer Provinces 
Indochina 
Iran .... 

Japan . . . 
British Malaya 
Mandchukuo 
Palestine . . 
Turkey .... 
Egypt . . . 

Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand 


January 


Sbven months (July i- January 31 ) 


Exports 


1939-40 1938-39 


1939-40 1938-39 


Twelve MONraa 
(July i-June 30) 

Exports | Ibiports 

1938-39 


1938-39 


17.891 I 16,076 1 


35.459 21,769 


2 

293 

9 

4 

88 

2.590 I 

■■'22 

ii.927 


273 


381 


7 

101 

66 

31 

22 

2,346 

“1O6 

'7.699 


366 


223 


Tea. 

‘I 


Thousand lb. 






January 

Net Exports (*) I Net Ibiports (*•) 


457 I 

1.221 j 

1,676 I 
... I 
8,110 > 
937 

7,893 


874 ~ 


228 

360 


812 

1,146 


325 

364 


179 

1,139 


2,583 - 


5,622 

6.949 


5,915 


21 ' - 


535 


308 


123,131 

1 

124,401 


0 


0 

231,627 

0 

29.875 

(1) 63,511 

( 1 ) 

7,304 

( 1 ) 

1,942 

83,388 

7,015 

8,166 

( 3 ) 11.486 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

20,435 

0 

284,565 

286.822 


948 


2.617 

332.784 

4,736 

2266 

(4) 

3,503 


— 


— 

13,618 

— 

62.808 

1(1) 60,804 

(I) 

223 . 

(I) 

306 

127,258 

483 

16,378 

!(i) 16.226 

1 

— 


_ 

32,428 

— 

3,366 

(I) 

2,709 

,{i) 

249 

( 1 ) 

637 

4.738 

944 

34,491 

1(1) 23.129 1(1) 

1 

73 

1(1) 

86 

35,023 

130 

7 

( 1 ) 

0 

'( 1 ) 

364 

( 1 ) 

302 

2 

664 



— 

1 

31 


49 


60 

2 


2 

1 

1,230 


946 

2 

1,561 

— 




190 


295 

— 

414 

— 


— 


181 


368 


677 

0 


0 


328 


223 

0 

397 

68 


108 


21.478 


17,123 

201 

35.448 



— 

( 1 ) 

181 

( 1 ) 

176 

— - 

317 

— 


— 


511 


465 

— 

800 

— 


— 

(1) 

172 

( 1 ) 

289 

— 

485 

— 


— 


63,092 


50,718 

— 

89.601 

— 


— 

(1) 

2,465 

( 1 ) 

2,701 

— 

4,802 

— 


_ 

(3) 

2,044 

(3) 

2,116 


6.792 

— 


— 

(2) 

412 

( 2 ) 

494 

— 

1.074 

— 


— 

(I) 

203 

(I) 

269 

— 

450 

538 


128 


1,400 


761 

163 

2,255 

0 

( 1 ) 

0 

(I) 

7.716 

(I) 

8,300 

0 

17,785 

666 

( 1 ) 

664 

(1) 

2.624 

(I) 

2,661 

1.495 

5,060 

_ 


— 

(4) 

6,352 

(4) 

6,704 


17655 

7 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

328 

( 1 ) 

291 

0 

675 

— 


— 


1,030 


1,210 

— 

2,174 

— 


__ 

( 1 ) 

7,372 

( 1 ) 

8,331 

— 

16,535 

205 

( 2 ) 

168 

(I) 10,609 

(I) 

8,655 

659 

16,865 

66 

( 2 ) 

82 

( 2 ) 

4,431 

(2) 

4,694 

165 

11,407 

t).- 

Thousand centals 

I cental 

= 100 lb.). 

Six months (August 31 -January 31 ) 1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

'Jkt Exports (•) 

Net Ibiports (••) 

(August I -July 31 ) 








N. EX. (•) 

n.imp.(**) 

_ 



(1) 

11,524 

( 1 ) 

9.620 


22.599 

2,224 


3 


— 


— 

2.101 


— 


— 


1,427 


1,890 

— 

3.000 

— 




3 393 


3.100 

— 

7.797 

16,263 


9.228 


— 



17.685 

— 

— 


— - 


4,854 


2,581 


5,087 

— 


_ 


8,289 


8.943 

— 

18,034 

— 


— 

( 1 ) 

237 

U) 

1.189 

— 

1.345 

11,675 


14,966 


— 


_ 

27,574 

— 

3,932 

( 1 ) 

2.447 


— 


— 

3,276 

— 

73,893 


58,838 


_ 


_ 

98,650 

_ 

13,299 


26,170 


— 


— 

58.400 

— 

— 


-- 


105 


91 

— 

236 

_* 


— 

(3) 

14 

(3) 

47 

— 

1.246 

55,463 


19.156 


__ 


— 

72,706 

— 

~ 


— 

( 2 ) 

6,621 

( 2 ) 

8.025 

— 

24.236 

— 


— 

(3) 

26 

( 3 ) 

21 

— 

126 

— 


— 

( 2 ) 

1.198 

( 2 ) 

922 

— 

2,681 

1.380 

( 1 ) 

798 


— 


— 

2.948 

— 

— 


— 


576 


521 

— 

1.212 

— 


— 


410 


296 

— 

579 

— 


— 

( 1 ) 

3,982 

( 1 ) 

2.720 

— 

1 1,996 

164 

(I) 

368 


— 


— 

612 

_ 

- 


_ 

13) 

0 

(3) 

0 

— 

3 

683 


551 


_ 


— 

— 

881 

93 

( 4 ) 

67 


— 


— 

311 

— 

— 


— 

( 1 ) 

876 

(I). 

772 

— 

1,695 

— 


— 

( 2 ) 

420 

( 2 ) 

334 

— 

994 

— 


— 

(I) 

156 

(I) 

370 

_ 

960 

— 


— 

( 1 ) 

0 

( 1 ) 

0 

— 

0 

3,275 

( 1 ) 

3.432 




■— 

5,445 

— 

— 


— 

(I) 

929 

(I) 

751 

— - 

1,88! 

— 


— 

(4) 

3,417 

(4) 

1,525 

— 

7,472 

— 



( 1 ) 

716 

( 1 ) 

667 

— 

2.345 

60 


987 


— 


— 

1.198 

— 

— 



(I) 

44 

( 1 ) 

21 

119 

— 

— 


— 

( 2 ) 

106 

( 2 ) 

1,025 

2,537 

_ 

lA 



( 2 ) 

228 

( 2 ) 

321 

56,118 



(•) Excess of exports over imports. — (••) Excess of impc»rts over exports. 

(f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of fUour 1,333.333 centals of grain. 
(1) Up to December 31. — (a) Up to November 30, — (3) Up to October 31, (4) Up to Septembet 30. 
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STOCKS 


Commercial cereals in store In Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month (») 


Products and location 

March 1940 

1 February 1940 

January 1940 

March 1939 

March 1938 



thousand centals 



U BEAT : 

Canadian in Canada 

175,254 

1 

180,860 

186,513 

85,827 

27,250 

U. S. in Canada 

487 

' 487 

488 

91 

679 

U. S. m the United States 

66.457 

71.401 

79,705 

57,284 

38,429 

Canadian in the United States 

16,665 

20,551 

25,270 

2,167 

1,168 

Total . . . 

258, 86S 

273,299 

289,976 

145,369 

67,526 

rve: ' 1 

Canadian in Canada 

1,644 

1.514 

1,359 

1.180 

715 

U. S. in Canada 

13 

13 

13 

13 

330 

U. S. in the United States 

5,667 

5.719 

5,902 

4,277 

2,088 

Canadian in the United States . . 

506 

506 

409 

24 

0 

Total . . . 

7.830 

7,752 

7.683 

5,494 

3,133 

BARLEY ; 

Canadian in Canada 

3.761 

3 504 

3.485 

3,026 

4,340 

U. S. in Canada 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States 

7.718 

8.320 

8.935 

5 628 

5.339 

Canadian in the United States .... 

741 

1,003 

1,141 

0 

74 

Total . . . 

12.221 

12,829 

13,563 

8,654 

9,759 

OAT 8 . 1 

Canadian in Canada 

4.022 

3,494 

3,484 

2.939 

3,279 

U.S. in Canada 

46 

54 

60 

130 

691 

U.S. in the United States 

2,517 

2,873 

3,857 

4.68H 

7.486 

Canadian hi the United States 

250 

3)3 

428 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

6.835 

6,734 

7,829 

7.757 

11,456 

Made. I 

U.S. in Canada 

688 

907 

1.656 

2.112 

261 

Argentine in Canada 


0 

1 

16 

98 

South African in Canada 


669 

802 

238 

1,252 

Australian in Canada 


0 

0 

99 

0 

U. S. in the United States 

22.722 

1 23,692 

25,677 

26,594 

22.509 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . 


25,268 

28.136 

29,059 

24,121 


(i) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. 


Commercial cereals (‘) and oilseeds in store in Argentina. 


First day of month 


Products and location 

February 1940 

January 1940 

December 1939 

February 1939 

February 1938 

thousand centals 

Rye 

3,852 

1,045 

966 

1,289 

265 

Harley 

6,742 

1.934 

475 

3.570 

2.959 



5,833 

3,522 

1,679 

5,636 

5.768 

Maize In the ports 

5,802 

8.233 

7,572 

2,011 

337 

Mdize In other positions 

2,641 

4,628 

6,788 

1 3,349 

1,229 

Total . . . 

8,443 

12,861 

14,360 

5360 

1,566 

^ warysetd 

458 

231 

239 

279 

230 

I^saaecd In the ports 

2,709 

1,464 

437 

4,331 

2,732 

i luseed in other positions 

4,230 

2,233 

441 

6,614 

6,988 

Total . . . 

6,939 

3,697 

878 

10,945 

9,740 

Swwflowersecd 

64 

292 

434 

322 



(‘) Flgatei for wheat in store have been withheld by governmental order. 
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Wheat and wheat-flour in the Union of South Africa. 


lyast day of month 


I.OCATION 

January 1940 

December 1939 

1 November 1939 

January 1939 

January 1938 




thousand centals 



Wheat held by millers 



1 



South African 

2,315 

1,469 

952 

2,652 

3,775 

Imported 

37 

49 

58 

102 

3 

Wheat held by co-operatives 

1,025 

695 

251 

1.267 

522 

Total . . 

3377 

2.213 

1,261 

4.021 \ 

1 4.300 

Wheat-flour and boermeal (‘) held by mil'ers 

' 262 

236 

266 

243 

156 

Grand total . 

! 3,740 

2,540 

1,629 

4,349 

4,510 


(i) 140 lb of wheat Hour or 165 lb of boermeal correspond to 200 lb of wheat. — (2) Including flour m terms of grain. 


Imported cereals in Antwerpen. 





I..ist day of month 



Products and location 

February 1940 

January 1940 

December 1939 

February 1939 j 

February nj 




thousand centals 



Wheat 


1.174 

1,922 

1,531 

" 1 

916 ' 

1,642 

Rye 


128 

29 

4 

58 

45 

Barley 


' 160 

214 

336 

122 1 

262 

Oats 


1 0 

4 

0 

12 1 

15 

Maize 


1 32 

365 

256 

124 

377 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


I,OCATION 

I^ast day of month 

February 1940 

January 1940 

December 1939 j 

February 1939 

February 1938 

thousand centals 

In consuming establishments 

8,363 

8,736 

9,144 

7,664 

8980 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

59,809 

64,975 

71,740 

69,213 

57.023 

Total ... 

68.172 

73,711 

80M4 

767377 

66jm 



PRICES BY-PRODUCTS 


253 s 


PRICES 

PRICES BY PRODUCTS (0 

AH (juotations are spot, on Fridays, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the Friday quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly 



March 

15 

M irch 

8 

M irch 

X 

Feb 

23 

Feb 

16 



Avkrarf 


Dlscripiion 

Feb 

March 

Maich 

1 0 aimer Cl il 
Season (*) 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1938 

IJ38 39 ' 

1937 38 

Wheat 

Budapest Tisza wheat, 78 kg per hi 




2065 





1 


(pengo per quintal) 

n q 

20 75 

20 75 

20 65 

20 65 

20 70 

2100 

2042 

21 44 

Braila Home grown good qual (lei p ql ) 

S30 

500 

500 

480 

480 

480 

432 

540 

411 

520 

Winnipeg No i Manitoba (cents p 6 o lb ) 

86 

87% 

85% 

87 

83*/, 

83* , 

59*/, 

137 

b'> \ 

131 % 

Llucago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 6 olb ) 

m\ 

105 ‘ , 

104* . 

n no*/, 

107 

1 105 

n 71*/. 

n 94*/. 

70% 

96% 

Minneipolis (cents per 60 lb ) 




104*/, 





1 


No I Northern 


102 

100*4 

102 ’ J 

90*4 

101 % 

74% 

102 

74% 

104% 

No 2 Amber Durum 

87 

90 

88 */. 

92 */, 

89*, 

70 

93 Vj 

6 S% 

93% 

New York No 2 Hard Winter (fob 








1 



cents per 6 o lb ) 

123 ^ 

125* ^ 

123* 

128 /, 

126’, 

124% 

82% 

111 

84 ». 

112 % 

Buenos Aires (a) No 2 Hard Ho kg per 



725 

715 

720 

7 25 





hi (paper pesos per quintal) 

745 

7 40 

700 

III? 

6 89 

12 20 

Karachi White Karachi 2 obirley 








1 



impurities (rupees per 656 lb ) 

29- 6 - 0 29- 8 - 0 30- 4- 0 28-14- 0 28-12- 0 

29- 2- 0 23-12-10 24- 7- 0 

22 12-8 

26-15-9 

Uitworpen (fnnes per quintal) 

b900 


158 00 

155 00 

151 00 

15125 


134 25 



Horae grown 

159 00 

127 60 

123 75 

135 05 

No I Mamtoba(Atlintic c i f .arrived)*) 

169 00 

16600 

16700 

169 00 

153 00 

152 00 

92 00 

183 85’ 

96 25 

171 20 

Bahia (c 1 f , arrived) 

165 50 

161 50 

16400 

165 00 

15000 

148 60 

73 20 

134 50 

79 00 

142 10 

lotidon, Mark Kine fnglish (sh per 

‘)31/6 


*)31/6 

•') 31/6 

")3l/6 

031/6 

18/0% 

34 3 



S 04 lb , at farm) 

*)3W6 

20/7*/. 

37/7 V, 

london, Baltic (fob, parcels sh per 











480 lb ) 

No 1 Northern Miiiitobi (St John) 

377' , 

’) 38- 

38/- 

’)37 10* , 

h 10 ' , 

36 1 */, 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

No r Northern Minitobi (Picific) 

31/6 

32 

31 4*, 

3b8‘. 

29 10* 

30 0' , 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

Airgentine 

n q 

") 24 3 

^)24 1*4 

'')24 6 

“)24 r 

n q 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A stralian 

25/9 

25 9 

> 6 /- 

26 3 

26 3 

26 1 ', 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rye 











Budapest Pest rye (pengo p quintal) 

n q 

16 42 

16 42 

16 12 

1612, 

1612 

14 29 

1884 

14^4 

18 57 

Winnipeg No 2 rye (cents p 56 lb ) 


71 

70% 

72 8 

71' ' 

% 71% 

39*, 


40% 

72% 

Minneapolis No a rye (cents p 56 lb ) 

61 « 

66 */, 

64% 

68 g 

67'. 

66 */h 

43 

67*. 

44 1 

67% 

\iitHerpen (francs per quintal) 








125 50 

1 


Horae grown 

145 00 

145 00 

143 00 

13900 

13100 

133 50 

n q 

n q 

124 85 

Daiiubiau (c i f irrivcd) 

142 00 

142 50 

143 00 

142 00 

132 50 
13400, 

* 137 25 

83 40 

123 85 

8180 

123 30 

Soviet (cif, irrived) 

14400 

143 50 

14400 

144 00 

133 35 

63 50 

11475 

61 15 

112 50 

lhta(cif arrived) 

142 50 

143 00 

144 00 

143 50 

133 00 

131 75 

81 10 

123 75 

80 80 

124 55 

Barley 











Brula Average quality (lei p quintal) 
Winnipeg No 4 West (cents p 48 lb ) (*) 

410 

420 

n q 

n 415 

50 V, 

415 

49*. 

419 

**) 49^/, 

* 356 
34% 

392 

58 *, 

338 

34% 

365 

56*/, 

t-hicago Feeding(oii sample cents p 48 lb ) 

45 

46 

45 

45 

45 

44*. 

37*. 

55 

40% 

51% 

Minneapolis No a Feeding (centsp 481 b) 

47* 

48 

48 

49 

48 

48% 

42*. 

55% 

40% 

53% 

Antwerpen (c t f , arrived frs per ql) 









D inubiati 

139 50 

14000 

141 00 

141 00 

I320j 

132 25 

75 50 

107 50 

75 45 

10610 

2 Federal (’) 

1 q 

n q 

n q 

s 

"35 00 

n q 

73 90 

102 10 

• 7140 

100 60 

Plata, 64/63 kg per hi I 

140 00 

142 00 

144 00 

133 83 

73 10 

108 50 

74 20 

106 80 

1 Hidon Mark Kane Cnghsh malting (sh 











per 448 lb at farm) 

69- 

72/6 

70- 

70'- 

72 6 

/I/IO 

35/- 

48/1 */. 

• 36/1 

• 53/- 

>ndon, Biltic (fob St John, parcels, j 
Sh per 400 lb ) 






1 




No i Canadian Feed 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No 3 Canadian 6 row 1 

25 6 

26 3 

26 4*, 

26 6 */* 

26 3 

26/1 

~ 

1 “■ 


— 

Ka Plata 

n q 

n q 

15/9 

16- 

15 9 

16 3% 

— 


_ 


No I Australian Lhcvalitr (p 448 lb) 1 

26 6 

26/6 

26/6 

**)26/6 

n q 

n q 


1 - 1 




* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q. =» no/ quoted — u »= ncminal 
— (ti) Thursday prices 

{*) In relation to Government price flriag, numerous senes are omitted from this tihle nites coaccruin^ them have 
uti given in various issues of the Crop Report United Kingdom Nov 11)30 p 1060 Italy Dec 193) p ribi Gummy hub 
H'> p 142, they will be continued — (^) August Julv — (*) trim Jiii u iqi > Ni 2 Mmitdn - (') frjiu Sept 23, 
1939 No a Feeding barley — F) As from Sept 23, 1938 No 3 Fed ral — {‘) 1 ivi 1 maximum pnu pnus )t su i wheat, 
'vlnch 13 not under control, are much higher — F) Shipping Kiltimirc - F) binisso b: lb mw uop - (") Baiil 62 
new crop — (“) Feb 9 7i*/g — (“) heb j 49"/* Ftb 2 48 V, — (») Shipping March 



p m 


rKl^lSS 3J FKUilUUlS 



March 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Averaob 







Description 

15 

8 

I 

23 

16 

Feb. 

March 

March 

Commercial 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1938 

Season *) 










1938-39 

1937-38 

Oats. 











Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 


40 

39*/. 

41 V. 

41 

V 42 V, 

28 V. 

52 

29 

50 V. 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires {a). No. 2 White, 49 kg. 
per hi. (paper pesos p. quintal) . . 

43»/« 

45 V. 

43V4 

44 V. 

44 V. 

43 V. 

32 V. 

33 V. 

30 V. 

32 V, 

5.50 

5.40 

5.25 

5.25 

5.20 

5.18 

4.56 

6.79 

4.81 

6.32 

I^ndoD, Mark lyane: English white (sh 








25/9 



per 336 lb.; at farm) 

I,OBdon, Baltic (f.o.b. St. John, parcels; 

% 36/- 

Vn.36/- 

“)n39/- 

Vn 39/- 

Vn.39/- 

Vn39i- 

18/2 V8 

19/3 V. 

26/6 V, 


sh. per 320 lb.): 





‘)I6/7V, 
’>23/4 V. 

•)*16/7 

23,8^'* 



___ 


No, 2 Canadian Western 

Milano (b) (lire per quintal): 

2n 

22l1v4 

22/10 V, 

147.50 

V23/7V, 

- 

— 


- 


Home-grown 

147.50 

147.50 

147.50 

147.50 

147.50 

95.75 

97.50 

98.00 

100.05 

Foreign 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

96.00 

94.00 

95.90 

97.15 

Maize. 











Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

350 

370 

366 

360 

360 

352 

385 

295 

362 

* 313 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Flata (paper 

57*/i 

58 V« 

5.35 

57 V* 

58'/, 

57 V. 

57 V. 

47 V. 

577, 

51V. 

83 

pesos per quintal) 

Antwerpen (c. i. f , arrived; francs p. ql.); 

5.10 

5,15 

5.20 

4.90 

5.16 

6.67 

9,32 

6.89 

7.79 


Bessarabian 

n q 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

84.80 

n. q. 

87.90 

n. q. 

Yellow Plata 

15000 

151.00 

150 00 

146.00 

13300 

131.25 

84.50 

11045 

96.20 

101.00 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ") 
London, Baltic (f.o.b., parcels; sh. per 

154.50 

154.00 

152.00 

148.00 

139.00 

13800 

102.50 

126.75 

118.05 

109.05 

480 lb ): 

No 2 Yellow American (Baltimore) . 

29, 7 V, 

29/9 

")15/4Va 

30/- 

30/1 V. 

29/9 

29/10 

_ 


__ 


Yellow Plata 

‘‘)15/4V« 

V 15/6 

•)l5/9 

17/6 

* 18/2 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

No 2 White flat African 

n. q. 

19/6 

1 19/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

— 



— 

Rice (milled). 





1 




1939 

1938 

Rangoon (delivery current month; rupees 



1 

1 

1 







per 7500 lb.): 

No. 2 Europe (Burma) 

275-0 

280-oi 285-0 

287-8 

290-0 

228-2 

227- 8 

235-14 

255- 2 

255-12 

Kanoungtue, small mills specials . . 

252-8 

257-81 262-8 

262-8 

266-0 

262-8 

210-13 

208- 4 

231- 9 

219-12 

Big mills specials 

245-0 

249-0 

252-8 

252-8 

255-0 

251-4 

208-0 

192- 4 

226-14 

207-0 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal): 

No I Round white, 25 % brokens . 
No, 2 Japan, 40 % brokens 


... 




... 

9 41 
8.90 

10.05 

9.47 

9.26 
• 8.54 

10.66 

10.11 

X^ondon (a) jshipping current or following 




1 



month; sh. p. ewt): 

No, 2 Burma (c.i.f U. K.) (“) . . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•) 14/9 

h 14/6 

14/6 

14/5 V. 
6/10 V. 

7/4 V. 

7/8 V. 

* 7VU 

8/3 V. 

l,oonzain, Eanoungtoe (f.o.b. Rangoon) 

67V, 

6/9 

6/10 V. 

6/10 V. 

6/10 V. 


— 

— 

_ 

No. I S^gon (f.o.b. Saigon) 

7<- 

8/6 
8/4 V. 

8/9 

8/9 

9/1 V. 
9/1 V: 

9/3 

9/1 V. 

9/1 

9/0 V. 





Siam Super (f.o.b. Bangkok) (').,. 
Tokyo: “Tyumai ”, brown Japanese, aver- 
age quality (yens per koku) .... 

8/- 

- 

- 

- 

- 









*•) ... 

35.20 

33.97 

37.27 

34.26 

Linseed. 



1 


1 

1 






Buenos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 











impurities (paper pesos p. quintal) . 

17,55 

17.20 

16.60 

‘ 16.25 

• 15.85 

16,29 

13.91 

15.26 

15.12 

14.31 

Bombay: Bold (rupees per cwt.) . , . 

9-4-0 

9-0-6 

9-2-6 

8-7-0 8-10-6 

9-0-3 

6-15-7 

7-9-0 

7-12-7 

7-4-10 

Antwerpen; Plata (c. i. f., arrived; frs. 











per quintal) 

260.00 

257.00 

255.00 

252.0C 

240.00 

1 

237.00 

154.60 

179.10 

182.50 

166.20 

l/ondon (c.i f , shipping current or fol- 

lowing month; £ per long ton): 





1 






Plata 

16- 3-9 
18-15-0 

IH5-0 

lHO-0 

15-7-6 

19-0-0 

15-1-3 14-17-6 

15-3 -1 
19-10-0 

11- 0-9 

12- 17-9 

1 2-^-7 
14-4-4 

•12- 2-3 
•14-10-3 

ll-IO-ll 

13-3-9 

Bombay 

Duluth; No. i Northern (futures; cents 




per 56 lb.) (») 

199 

202 V. 

200 Vi 

203 

199 

199 V. 

176 

198 V, 

172 V. 

183 V. 

Minneapolis: No.i Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.). 

210 V. 

215 V. 

211 ■/. 

214V 

211 Vi 

212 V, 

n. 185 V, 

205 

180 

190 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. » not quoted. — 
n. ■» nominal — (a) Thursday prices — (b) Saturday prices. 

0 Oats; August-July; maize; May-April. — (*) I^ondon Standard. — {*) Quotations refer to May futures from January to 
May, to July futures in June and July, to Septemter futures in August and September, and to Dcceipber futures during the 

other months. -• Feb. 9: 42*/». (*) Fixed maximum prices; prices of seed oats, which is not under control, are much 

higher. — (*) Shipping Vancouver. — (’) Shipping March. — - (•) New crop, shipping April, — (•) Shipping March April. — 
(*•) From Nov. 10 1939 to Feb. 9, 1940: 43.30. 



PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


March March March Feb. Feb. — ' ■ 

^5 ® r 23 i6 March March Commercial 

1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1939 1938 Season (*) 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres per ardeb): 

Upper Egyptian 

Sakellaridls. . . 1 

hondon: Egyptian (c.i.f,, shipping cur- 
rent or following month; £ per long 
ton) 


ifJ 38 - 39 , 1937*38 


67 .^ 1 *) 66.1 

65.8,*) 64.6 


New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). 
New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f.g. (futures) (*) 

Broach, f.g (spot) 

Oomra, fine (spot) 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar): 

Sakellaridis, f.g.f 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

Ashmmii, f.g f 

Liverpool (pena‘ per lb.). 

Middling, super good 

Middling 

SHo Paulo, g f 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (") . . . . 
C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (*) 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

Upper Egyptian, f g.f 


Kobenliavn («): Danish, for export (crs 

per quintal) 

beeuwarden, Commission for butler quot- 
ations (a): Dutch, for export (cents 

per kg.) (*) 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian (frs p. kg ) 
New York (&)• 92 score, creamery (cents 
per lb.) 


Uoma: Roman Peconno, choice (lire 

per quintal) 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 f, National Mark, fac- 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 
Gouda; Gouda 45 -f, National Mark, farm 
made, ist quality (florins p. 50 kg.) 


Antwerpen, auction: Belgian, average 

quality (frs. per 100) 

Denmark (t): Danish for export (crs. per 

quintal) 

Apeldoom (<i): Dutch, average quality 

57/58 gr- each (fl. per 100) 

Barneveld (a): Dutch, average quality 
57/58 gr. each (fl. per 100) .... 


1 8-12-6 

1 

8-10-0 

1 

8-10-0|') 8-12-6 

’) 8-12-6 

^) 8-3-5 

6-4-3 

5-19-1 

6-3-5 

6-1-6 

n. 10.44* 

a. 10 . 55 ' 

n. 10.54n. 10.80 

n. 10.74 

n. 10.66 

8.70 

9.01 

8.75 

8.87 

n. 10,90 

a. 11.08 

n. ll.07n. 11.22 

n. 11.14 

n. 11.09 

n. 9.00 

8.87 

9.00 

8.75 

256-4 

265-8 

268-8* 265-12 

261-8 

268-9 

153-2 

170-0 

156-2 

166-11 

256-0 

265-0 

273-Oi 264-0 

261-0 

263-12 

154-0 

172-0 

* 156-6 

• 162-9 

231-0 

238-0 

243 - 0 ' 237-0 

234-0 

237-0 

143-0 

152-4 

♦ 148-12 

* 148-13 

19.90 

19.75 

19.70 20.50 

20.65 

•) 20 33 

12.21 

13 61 

12.37 

14.19 

18 22 

1767 

17.52 17.82 

18.22 

») 17.89 

12 06 

13 04, 

12.34 

12.81 

17.87 

17.57 

17.771 17 82 

17.62 

“') 17,62 

9.99 

1069 

10.16 

10.62 

n. 8.28 

n. 8.63 

n. 8.59 n. 8.64 

n. 8.72 

n. 8 79 

5.91 

5 86 

5.88 

5.79 

7.68 

8.03 

7.99 8.04 

8.12 

8.19 

5.21 

5.06 

5.17 

4.97 

n. 7.93 

n. 8 23 

n. 8.34n. 8.34 

n. 8.42 

n. 8 46 

5.21 

5.28 

5 14 

5.16 

n. 6.90 

n. 7.12 

n. 7.12 n. 7.12 

n. 712 

n 7.25 

— 

n 4.05 

•n. 392 

n. 4.04 

697 

7.19 

7.19 7.19 

n. 7.19 

7.32 

- 

4.32 

* 4.11 

4.29 

1051 

10.46 

10.42 10.58 

10.55 

10.64 

6 96 

7 44 

7.22 

7.42 

10.27 

10.13 

1008 10.22 

10,14' 

10 22 

5.93 

6.10 

6.00, 

6.31 








1939 

1938 

233 00 

270.00 

270.00 270.00 

1 

286.00 

279.60 

248.20 

211.00 

239.00 

230.49 

80 1 

80 

81 84 i 

82 

82 

80 

81 

77 ‘/.I 

80 Vi 

23.30 

22.50 

21.65 21.70i 

26.15 

24.49 

22.05 

22.36 

20 . 70 I 

23.30 

1 

28 V, 

28'/, 28 ‘/2 

28*/* 


24 Vi 

1 

30'/. 

26 V, 

1 

28 

1 

1.210.00 

I.2I0.00| 

1 . 210 . 00 ' 1,167.50' 

' 1.167.50 

1,167.50 

1.100.00 

1 

1,015.0(1 1.110.25 

1,058.30 

22.25 

! 

^ 25.00* 25.50 

26.00 

23.81 

18.15 

22.19 

19.35 

21.33 

30.50 

32.00 

j 

32 . 00 ' 31.50 

1 : 

31.25 

31.50 

24.30 

25.37 

26.52 

25.72 

1 

1 57.00 

66.00 

' t 

1 

1 66 . 00 , 68.00 

107.00 

1 

80.50 

1 

43.20 

41.00 

5600 

5880 

120.00 

1 

120.00 

‘ 120 . 00 ' 130.00 

1 

136.00 

129.50 

75.50 

73.50 

112.53 

116.70 






3.30 

2.60 

3 85 

3.85 

... 


1 

i 



3 28 

2,62 

3.94 

3.90 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q “ (juoied — n « 
nominal. — (a) Thursday prices. ■— (6) Wednesday prices. -■ (c) Average prices for weeks commencing on Thursdays. — (d) Prices 
on following Mondays. 

(*) Cottonseed: Sept.-August; cotton: August- July. — (*) Quotations refer to April-May futures during the period Septem* 
Bcr-May following, and to July-August futures during the other months. — (*) As from March 15, 1939: “fair staple”. — (*} For' 
home prices these quotations must be increased by a consumption tax which, as from Oct. 19, 1939* aniouuts to 80 cents per kg. 
— (*) l^b. 8: 67.1 — (*) Feb. 8: 65.6. — (’) Shipping Marcb-April. — (*) Feb. 8: 20.45. — (*) Ftb. 8; 18.02. -- (**) Feb. 8: X7.32. 



PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL (■) 


DnSCRIPTION 

Feb 

1940 

Feb. 

1939 

Feb. 

1938 

DESCRIPTION 

Feb. 

1940 

Fcl). 

1939 

Feb. 

1938 

Wheat. 




Rice. 




Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba . 

8.23 

6.75 

16.22 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma . . 

7.81 

6.67 

7.95 

Chicago; No. 2 Hard Winter. 

11.81 

8.08 

11.47 

Saigon: No. 1 Round white. 


7.43 

9.66 

Buenos-Aires; No. 2 Hard . 

5.86 

6.69 

12.40 

London: No. 2 Burma . . . 

17.26 

9.94 

12.19 

Karachi: White Karachi . . 

9.03 

8.75 

10.65 

(c.i.f Hondres) 

Antwtrpi u: 

15.77 

9.66 

20.31 

Cotton. 




No I Mnuilobu (Atlantic) 





15.42 

7 86 

15.46 


n. 71.94 

58.04 

61.2) 



New Orleans: Middling . . 

Eoudon (t o.b.) 




Bombay (futures): 

69.65 

45.35 

57.63 

No. I Manitoba (Pacific) . 

8.37 

- 

_ 

M.g Broach, f.g 





Alexandria: 




Australian . .... 

7.28 

- 


112.60 

80.02 

100.33 

Rye. 




Pork. 



Minneapolis: No. 2 ryt . . . 

8.00 

5.39 

9.04 

Denmark (dead weight) . , 

113.07 

112.65 

119.36 

Antwerpen: 




Rotterdam (live weight) . 


77.13 

101.10 

Danubian 

14.24 

8.66 

1303 





La Plata 

13 67 

8.59 

13.10 

Bacon. 




Barley. 

1 

1 

1 

Dondon: 


141.16 

149.74 




English, No, I, lean sizable 


Winnipeg: No. 4 Western . 

6.12 

4.98 

882 

Danish, No i, sizable , . 


141.16 

149.74 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding. 

6.78 

5.90 

1 8.65 





Antwerpen: Danubian . . . 

JLondon (f.o b ). 

13.72 

7.65 

11.31 

Butter. 

Kobenlinvn: Danish .... 

165.52 

169.62 

153.66 

No. I Canadian feeding . 

n. q. 



— 


140.71 





Eeeuwarden: Dutcli .... 

133.33 

138.80 

Oats. 



1 

1 

Eondon: 

Danish 


206.09 

191.83 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White . . 

7.33 

5.50 

1 11.31 

New Zealand, salted ... 


171.15 

168.77 

Chicago: No. 2 White . . . 

9.20 

6.75 

714 





Buenos Aires: No. 2 White . 

4.19 

4.18 

7.04 

Cheese. 




lyondon (f.o.b.): 



1 

1 


77.43 

65.44 

76.05 

No. J Canadian feeding. . 

6.93 

— 

[ 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + , . . 


1 


Eondon; New Zealand . . . 


93.05 

101.84 

Maize. 




Eggs (per 100). 




Chicago: No. 3 Yellow , . . 

6.94 

5.83 

6.94 





Buenos Aires; Yellow Plata. 

4.17 

6.31 

9.72 

Denmark; Danish (per ql.) . 

76.66 

56.65 

7a20 

Antwerpen: Yellow Plata. . 

13.62 

8.51 

11.51 

Eondon; 




l 4 verpool and Dondon(f.o.b.): 




English 


8.13 

6.01 

9.98 

10.25 





Danish 


8.11 

8.83 

Yellow Plata 

5.06 





Dutch ......... 








(') Extracts from tables publiahed in the January, April, July and October Issues; for method of conversion into gold 
francs per quintal, see those issues; lor detailed specification of qualities and conditions, see “ Prices by products”. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description 

Feb. 

1940 

Jan. 

1940 

Dec. 

1939 

Nov. 

1939 

Oct. 

1939 

Sept. 

1939 

1 

1 

Feb. 

1939 

Feb. 

1938 

Year 

1938-39 1937-38 
(*) 1 (*) 

Germany 











(Statiotisches 'Reichsamt; products sold 











by farmers) 











Average for corresponding mouths 











1909 - 10 / 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals 


112 

113 

112 

109 

108 

j 113 

112 

III 

no 

Edible potatoes 


no 

111 

108 

108 

no 

106 

106 

116 

114 

Plant products 


112 

113 

III 

109 

108 

"2 

Ml 

; 112 

III 

“Meat animals 


98 

97 

96 

95 

95 

98 

96 

97 

95 

Livestock products (butter and eggs). . 


i09 

108 

106 

105 

109 

107 

104 

; III 

109 

Livestock and livestock products . . 


101 

100 

99 

98 

99 

100 

98 

101 

99 



104 

104 

103 

102 

102 

103 

101 

104 

102 

Germany 










(Statistisches Reichsamt; 








i 


1938 

wholesale products) 









193'^ 

1913 ~ 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin 


108.2 

107.6 

107.5 

107.5 

107.6 

107.6 

105.3 

107.9 

105.9 

Fertili/-ers 


54.5 

53.5 

52.9 

52.9 i 

53.7 

57.3 

57.6 1 

54.6 

55.3 

Consumption goods (*) 


137.5 

137.0 

136.7 

136.3 ; 

136.2 

135.0 

135.7 

1 135.9 

135.4 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 


108.2 

107.6 

107.4 

107.1 

1 

106.9 

1 

106.5 

105.7 

; 106.9 

' 

105.7 

England and Wales (*) 










! 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 





j 

i 






Average 1927-1929 loj. 





1 






A: Uncorrected 











FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals and farm crops 



10) 

95 

91 ! 

89 

79 

89 

86 

86 ‘/i 

Livestock and livestock products ... 



115 

107 

96 

92 

96 

99 

i 93 

i 88 

Total agricultural products 



112 

105 

96 

! 92 

93 

97 

92 

li 

1 90 

Wholesale products in gerural (') . , 


106.1 

103.6 

100.4 

94.8 

90.1 

83.0 

90.7 

; 88.1 

i 86.9 

B; Corrected 











FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals and farm crops 



102 

95 

90 

88 

80 

90 

l; _ 


Livestock and livestock products . . . 

. • . 


103 

98 

92 

94 

89 

92 


— 

Total agricultural products 



103 

97 

91 

93 

88 

92 

!' ~ I 



(‘) Household goods of all kinds, and clothing. —■ (•) Index-numbers taking account of payments under tlie Wlieat Act, 
fbe Cattle Subsidy Act, and Governoient payments for milk. — (•) Index-numbers by tl\e Board of Trade, reduced to 
* 927 - 1989 « 100 . — (*) Agricultural year: July i-Juneso. 
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■* 

Feb 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Ybax 

Description 












X940 

1940 

I9S9 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

Argentina 











{Baoco Central de la Republica Argentina) 











1926 «■ 100 . 











Cereals and linreed 

73.1 

79.9 

85.0 

80.7 

80.3 

83.9 

72.4 

111.2 

77.6 

90.6 

Meat 

103.8 

103.7 

105.1 

1089 

103.9 

92.9 

88.0 

102.3 

94.4 

94.8 

Hides and skins . . 

111.7 

II 1.3 

112.3 

103.6 

106.8 

106.3 

81.8 

85.1 

89.2 

81.9 

Wool ... 

152.5 

141.9 

131.8 

1319 

135.1 

134.5 

84.5 

95.2 

103.9 

92.5 

Dsdry products. 

76.8 

75.7 

82.0 

873 

92.2 

88.2 

78 2 

108.3 

83 0 

83.9 

Porest products 

116.1 

116.6 

116.6 

109.5 

109.5 

102.3 

101.6 

98.9 

104.2 

100.0 

Total agricultural products . . . 

87.3 

91.0 

93.8 

90 9 

90.7 

91.6 

77.0 

106.0 

83.5 

90.6 

Non agricultural commoditUs .... 

1330 

134.1 

129.1 

129. 1 

126.2 

119.3 

109.2 

1124 

114.8 

109.4 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

123 3 

124.9 

121 7 

121.0 

118.7 

113.5 

102 4 

111.2 

108.2 

105.6 

Australia (Commonwealth) 











(Commonwealth Bureau of Census 









— 


and Statistics) 









1938-39 

1937’38 

1928-29 » too. 









(») 

(*) 

Agricultural field products 

74,3 

753 

730 

774 

83 8 

78.2 

802 

89 5 

80.3 

84.8 

Pastoral products . . 

77 9 

77.8 

774 


76 6 

72 8 

66 5 

69.7 

71.4 

79.0 

Farmyard and dairy products 

85.5 

856 

85.6 


85.6 

85.2 

89 3 

804 

89.3 

82.9 

Total agricultural products 

78,2 

78.4 

77 7 

79.0 

80.7 

77.0 

75 4 

78 3 

77.8 

81.7 

Belgium 











(Belgische Boerenbord — 











Boerenbond beige) 











Average of corresponding months 









1939 

1938 

1909-1914 = 100 . 











Field products 


717 

647 

608 i 

597 

535 

480 

575 

518 

541 

livestock products 


659 

635 

634 1 

634 

609 

644 

689 

635 

689 

Total agricultural products . ... 


677 

639 

626 

622 

586 

592 

653 

598 

643 

Rent 


650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 1 

650 

650 

650 

Agricultural wages 


970 

960 

950 

940 

935 

900 

870 

924 

887 

Fertilizers 


519 

512 

513 

495 

466 

475 

471 

479 

471 

Feedingstuffs 


786 

706 

637 

696 j 

637 

547 : 

678 

582 

631 

Total production expenses (including 







1 




those not specified) 


806 

805 

788 

794 

779 

752 

761 

766 

757 






j 






(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 











1926 » 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) 





51.4 

53.6 

54.7 

87.5 


69.0 

tdvestock and livestock products . . . 



... 


86.3 

82.0 

81.5 

81.1 


813 

Total Canadian farm products . . . 





64.5 

64.2 

64.7 

85.1 

... 

73.6 

Fertilizers 







83.0 

75.2 


78.9 

Conaumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beverages and tobacco) 


... 




... 

76.1 

78.0 

... 

77.2 

Wholesale products in gsneral, * * * 

i 



81.7 

80.3 

79.3 

78.2 

73.2 

83.6 

75.4 

78.6 


(*) July i-Juoe 50 . 
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Description 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Year 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

GhiU 




t 







(DirecciOn General de Estadistica) 

1913 = xoo 











Cereals 



445.2 

449.1 

446.2 

435.3 

443.5 

526.9 

441 1 

55t.O 

Other plant products 



416.5 

431.3 

431.0 

405.9 

330.0 

362 7 

396.9 

375.4 

Meat animals 



406.6 

419.2 

423.3 

424.2 

325.4 

369.7 

366.1 

3803 

Meat 



356.8 

358.9 

386.9 

289.0 

280.1 

308.6 

303.4 

324.7 

T(Aal agricultural products .... 



418.4 

428.4 

430.5 

405.2 

359.1 

408.0 

400.7 

4243 

Domestic industrial products .... 



445.9 

447.2 

443.4 

424.8 

428.0 

464.7 

433.6 

472.5 

Wholesale products m general. . . . 



523.0 

526.6 

523.3 

497.1 

473.6 

506.9 

496 7 

510.7 

United States 

(Buieau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913 14 - 100 . 

A: Uncorrbctbd 

FOR seasonal VARUTION 











Cereals 

91 

90 

87 

79 

77 

83 

66 

89 

72 

74 

Cotton and cottonseed 

85 

85 

82 

75 

74 

76 

70 

68 

73 

70 

Fruits 

76 

66 

65 

66 

73 

73 

78 

68 

77 

73 

Meat animals 

lOf 

103 

101 

107 

112 

117 

116 

no 

no 

114 

Dairy products 

118 

119 

118 

117 

112 

107 

107 

121 

104 

109 

Cbickea.s and eggs 

98 

91 

97 

117 

108 

102 

91 

94 

94 

108 

Miscellaneous 

107 

113 

104 

98 

94 

98 

92 

97 

93 

98 

TtAal agricultural products 

101 

99 

96 

97 

97 

98 

92 

97 

92 

95 

Commodities bought for use in living 











and production . 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

120 

126 

121 

122 

Prices, interest and taxes paid by 











farmers 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

126 

131 

126 

1 

129 

Agricultural wages (*) 

- 

119 

-* 


126 


*) 117 

^) 118 

122 

124 

B: Corrected 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 



1 

‘ 1 








Cereals 

90 

91 

89 

82 

80 

85 

65 

88 


— 

Cotton and cottonseed 

87 

88 

86 

77 

1 75 

73 

72 

69 

— 

_ 

Fruits 

82 

72 

73 

75 

1 73 

75 

82 

73 

__ 


Truck crops (market garden crops) . . . 

168 

117 

96 

130 

128 

114 

108 

111 

— 

_ 

Meat animals 

102 

107 

107 

112 

113 

116 

117 

111 

— 

— 

Dairy products 

114 

114 

112 

113 

111 

108 

104 

117 

_ 

— 

Chickens and eggs 

97 

80 

76 

92 

96 

101 

90 

94 

__ 

— 

Miscellaneous 

114 

114 

104 

95 

94 

99 

98 

; 104 

— 

__ 

Total agricultural products *1 

102 

100 

97 

97 

96 

98 

93 

98 

- 

- 

Agricultural wages ('} 

- 

124 

- 

- 

122 

- 

‘) 122 

“) 123 

- 

- * 

United States 

(Bureau of Eabor) 

1926 » 100 . 



1 






1 


Grains 

72.8 

73.5 

71.6 

64.1 

61.6 

65.1 

54.7 

73.0 

58.7 

60.6 

livestock and poultry 

65.6 

67.2 

63.8 

66.1 

70.6 

76.3 

79.2 

78.1 

72 2 

79.0 

Other farm products 

68.9 

68.6 

684 

683 

66.1 

64.6 

62.9 

63.5 

62.6 

63.9 

Total agricultural liroducts 

68.7 

69.1 

67.6 

67.3 

67.1 

68.7 

67.2 

69.8 

65 4 

68.5 

Agricultural implements 

93.4 

93.4 

93.3 

93.3 

93 4 

93.5 

93.2 

96.2 

93.4 

95.5 

Fertilizer materials 

72.9 

77.4 

74.5 

73.0 

70.6 

69.2 

69.3 

72.3 

70.0 

69.2 

Mixed fertilizers 

73.7 

73.5 

73.7 

72,6 

72.6 

72.6 

73.7 

72.3 

73 0 

72.2 

Cattle feed 

93,7 

93.0 

91.7 

91.5 

82.9 


78.2 

86,7 i 

82 7 

76.9 

Non^agricultural commodities .... 

80.8 

81.5 

81.8 

81.6 

82.0 

81.3 

78.9 

81.9 1 

79.6 

80.6 

Wholesale products in general. . . , 

78.7 

79.4 

79.3 

79.2 

79.4 

79.1 

76 9 

J 

798 1 

1 

77 2 

78.6 


0 ) i9io*t()i4 » 100. — {•) January. 
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PRICES — index-numbers 


Description 

Feb 

1940 

Jan 

1940 

Dec 

1939 

Nov 

1939 

Oct 

1939 

Sept 

1939 

Feb 

J939 

Feb 

1938 

Year 

1939 

1938 

Hungary 

i 










(Central Royal Bureau of Statistics) 











1929 = 100 











Cereals 

89 7 

88 9 

87 7 

86 8 

851 

850 

851 

89 7 

85 9 

891 

Total raw plant products (•) 

910 

88 8 

82 5 

799 

800 

79 6 

769 

;0 6 

79 5 

76 9 

Meat animals meat and lard 

75 2 

69 0 

65 7 

666 

67 9 

69 9 

62 9 

72 9 

65 1 

68 4 

Total livestock products (i) 

75 9 

715 

677 

68 4 

668 

67 4 

65 4 

67 6 

65 6 

65 6 

Total agri uUural products 

86 3 

83 4 

778 

763 

75 9 

75 8 

73 3 

69 7 

75 2 

73 4 

ProduLts oj aiHcultural tndustrtes 

95 8 

96 6 

957 

950 

93 8 

92 7 

95 0 

104 8 

93 9 

103 0 

Industrial raw materials and prnducts 

97 0 

96 5 

960 

95 3 

94 5 

93 4 

92 1 

94 5 

931 

93 3 

Wholesale products in general 

93 0 

917 

892 

882 

87 5 

86 5 

85 2 

86 1 

86 3 

868 

Ireland 











Department of Industry and Commerce) 











Average rgn 1913 = 100 











igriculiural products tn general 


133 6 

137,9 

1342 

133 2 

1268 

109 4 

107 4 

1200 

1119 

Lithuania 











(Dictuvus Bankas) 











1926 J929 « 100 











Cereals 

61 

56 

54 

50 

46 

42 

39 

43 

43 

41 

Cattle, fowls 

59 

55 

54 

53 

53 

52 

53 1 

49 

53 

51 

l^eather, hides, wool 1 

78 

75 

74 

71 

57 

53 

54 

54 

56 

51 

Meat, dairy products and eggs 

63 

58 

57 

53 

50 

46 

49 

47 

48 

47 

Total agricultural products 

62 

57 

56 

53 

50 

46 

46 

46 

48 

46 

Wholesale Products in general 

” 1 

67 

64 i 

60 

56 

52 

■ 51 

51 

54 

51 

Norway 



i 

















1938 39 

1937 38 

(Kgl Selfekap for Norges Vel) 









(^) 

( ) 

Average 1909 1914 = 100 











Cereals 

175 

173 

170 

170 

170 

170 

166 

176 

168 

173 

Potatoes 

236 

212 

206 1 

202 

217 

184 

147 

210 

174 

188 

Pork 

151 

160 

159 

154 

154 

152 

125 

113 

127 

117 

Other meat 

170 

167 

173 

166 

168 

180 

1 166 

190 

179 

187 

Dairy products 

198 1 

193 

193 

192 

188 

179 

179 

173 

176 

165 

Eggs 

12o 

107 

132 

165 

157 

140 

1 99 

121 

124 

124 

Concentrated feedmgstuffs 

178 

174 

170 

167 

159 

151 

154 

153 

158 

152 

Maize 

179 

175 

172 

170 

168 ' 

153 

159 

157 

158 

149 

Fertilizers 

111 

113 

112 

112 

90 

90 

94 

102 

98 

95 

New Zealand 











(Census and Stat’stics Olhee) 









1939 

1938 

Average 1909 1913 « 100 









_ 

— 

Dairy products 1 



132 5 

129 2 

1262 

125 5 

124 9 

1105 

1230 

1210 

Meat 



173 8 

1664 

1581 

156 3 

1 170 7 

180 9 

163 9 

1752 

Wool 



107 1 

1071 

1071 

1071 

108 9 

121 1 

1091 

1176 

Other pastoral products 



131 9 

1170 

1079 

984 

' 92 5 

107 5 

96 9 

94 7 

All pastoral and iatry Products 


1 

137 7 

133 2 

1290 

1276 

1314 

132 9 

1291 

1340 

Field products 


1 

154 5 

1545 

154 5 

1578 

1451 

135 9 

1519 

1396 

TcAat agricultural P^'oducts 


. ! 

1381 

133 7 i 

1296 

1283 

1317 

1 

133 0 

129 6 

1342 


J*) Including unspecified products — (•) Agricultural year; April i-March 31 
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Description 

Feb 

1940 

Jan 

1940 

Dtc 

1939 

Nov 

1939 

Oct 

1939 

Sept 

1939 

j Feb 
1939 

Feb 

1938 

Ye 

1938 39 
(‘) 

AR 

1937 38 
(«) 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924 23 to 1928 29 « 100 











Plant product*! 

74 

71 

70 

70 

68 

66 

59 

61 

59 

63 

livestock products 

75 

73 

69 

70 

70 

64 

60 

63 

63 

66 

Total agricultural products 

75 

72 

69 

70 

69 

65 

60 

64 

62 

65 

Wholesale products in general {>) 

87 6 

862 

84 7 

83 6 

80 8 

75 4 

69 9 

74 2 

73 7 

‘) 719 

Agricultural wages 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

74 

68 

74 

69 

Sweden 











(Svenges Allmanna Dantbrukssallskap) 









^039 

1938 

Average 1909 1913 - 100 











Cereals 



134 

133 

126 

113 

103 

124 

113 

IN 

Plant products (*) 



135 

134 

127 

116 

105 

124 

115 

115 

Meat animals 



151 

152 

158 

163 

142 

126 

150 

133 

Dairv products 



183 

171 

166 

158 

16i 

143 

160 

142 

Livestock and Inestock ptoducts 



174 

167 

164 

158 

156 

138 

157 

139 

Total agricultural products 



161 

156 

152 

144 

139 

134 

143 

131 

Feedmgstufifs 



165 

164 

162 

155 

144 

141 

149 

140 

Fertilizers 



102 

100 

100 

93 

94 

97 

96 

% 

Building materials 



220 

220 

217 

215 

ISO 

188 

201 

182 

Machinery and implem-nts 



232 

228 

2^8 

208 

204 

217 

711 

218 

Sundries 



151 

139 

135 

127 

120 

129 

127 

1 124 

Total commolitie purchased 



168 

164 

163 

154 1 

144 

148 

151 

1 146 

1 

Wholesale products in general 




162 

159 

151 

134 

142 


1 137 

Agricultural uages 








204 


|«) 204 

Switzerland 











(Schwei/enscher Bauernverband) 











1014 xa 100 











Slaughter cattle 


124 

132 

132 

129 

125 

107 

118 

118 

117 

Slaughtei pigs 


141 

141 

143 

143 

128 

124 

130 

' 128 

125 

Milk {base price) 


123 

123 

123 

|I 7 

117 

121 

119 

, 121 

120 

Total agricultural products 


130 

132 

132 

128 

124 

1 

117 

I2i 

i 122 

126 

Feedmgstuffs {^) 

131 

129 

127 

124 

121 

118 

109 

102 

113 

105 

Fertilizers (=>) 

102 

100 

104 

105 

109 

103 

100 

93 

101 

% 

Wholesale products tn general (*) 

129 7 

127 7 

1251 

122 6 

120 1 

1168 

105. 

109 4 

! 1112 

1071 

Yugoslavia 









ll 

1 


(National Bank 











of the Kingdom cf Yugoslavia) 











1926 « 100 









i 


Plant products 

97 0 

91 7 

90 7 

870 

768 

73 5 

85 8 

87 1 

62 5 

85 8 

livestock products 

83 6 

85 3 

82 8 

807 

710 

67 7 

61 9 

67 2 

68 7 

65 8 

Industrial products 

96 5 

95 5 

916 

865 

82 9 

79 5 

761 

80 ! 

I 79 8 

782 

Wholesale products in general 

94 9 

93 3 

909 

868 

801 

76 6 

76 6 

79 9 

79 3 

783 


(*) Index numbers calculated by the Ctutral btalistiud Bureau of the ^etherhnds bin 19 6 103^ Including unspoci 

fled products. — (*) Index numbers calculated by the Bundesamt fUr Industrie, bewerbe und Arbeit base July 1914 — 
*) Agricultural year July i - June 30 ~ (‘‘I Calendar year — {•) Provisional data 
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THE SECOND WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


APPENDIX 


THE SECOND WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


The Agricultural Census in Germany, 1939. 

The first results of the agricultural and forestry census taken on May ij> 
1939, general census of population, occupations and enterprises 

are now available. They relate not only to land utilization mentioned in the 
last Bulletin but also to the number of agricultural holdings which are classified 
according to their total area. The census covers the territory of Germany as 
it was at the time of the census, exclusive of Memelland. 

For pur])0')es of compaiison with the 1933 census, we reproduce the figures 
of the distribution of holdings by size groups in 1939 for the former territory 
of the Reich. It is to be noted that the lower limit of the smallest size group 
has been changed 


Number of Holdings hv Size Groups. 



103') 

1 

1939 

^933 


Increase 

'total area of holdiii)?'? 

Present territory 

Foriuer territory 

>. 1 t 

or decrease 
(-1 


1 





in 1939 


Numlier 1 
of holdings 

0 

0 

Number of holdings 


% 

0 5 and not exceeding x ha 

566.501 

145 

481.247 

(i) 366,839 


312 

I » 1 2 ) 

588 504 

151 

479.123 

482,379 

- 

07 

2 » '* 

944,205 

24 2 

764 061 

796 790 


41 

5 « » 10 1 

747.107 

192 

619.474 

621,952 

— 

04 

10 » ' » 20 ) 

594.501 

152 

484.460 

451.663 

4 - 

73 

20 x » 1 30 ) 

352.682 


280.025 

267,310 

-f 

48 

30 )• » !) 100 

65 725 

17 1 

56,001 

54.572 

4 - 

26 

too » » 200 

20 884 


16,869 

16,600 

4 - 

1.6 

200 » >t 500 

12 625 

03 i 

10.399 

10,623 


2 i 

500 » r,ooo 

4.581 

01 

3.858 

1 3.919 

__ 

i 6 

,000 hectares and over 

3.521 

01 

2,710 

' 2,807 

— 

35 

Total 

3 , 900;836 

100.0 1 

3 , 198,227 

1 3 , 075,454 

4 - 

4.0 


(i) lu 193 ^ 051 hectares and not exceeding i ha 


The increase in the number of holdings in the former territory between 
1933 and 1939 is mainly due to the change in the limits of the lowest group. 
About 88 per cent, of the holdings have a total area of less than 20 hec- 
tares. Medium holdings, 20 to 100 hectares, represent ii per cent., large 
holdings only i per cent. 
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Comparable figures for previous years on land utilization are not yet avail- 
able owing to changes in territory. The comparable data for 1938 issued by 
the Reich Statistical Office are for systematical reasons so calculated that they 
do not correspond exactly with the original data for last year. Consequently, 
we reproduce below only the results of the census of lioldings. 


Area^ Cultivated in Germanv (i) in igsg. 

Acres 


Oats 111,358 

Spelt, etc 118,430 

Winter weat 5.3t>6,o63 

Spring wheat 035*4^^ 

Maize for grain 270,601 

Winter meslin 2^4,953 

Spring meslin . 1,382,511 

Winter barley 1,090,264 

vSpring barley 3.7'^7-53i 

Buckwheat ... 4^.i7.S 

Winter rye 11,749,049 

Spring rye 201.399 

Kdible peas 107,752 

Podder peas ... - 38,405 

Field beans 120,461 

Kdible beaus 12.503 

Bitter lupins 69,971 

Sweet lupins 140,672 

Vetches for grain . 96,862 

Mixed leguminous crops for grain 66,55 1 

Other mixtures for grain . . . 237,348 

All other cereals and leguminous 

crops for grain . . 26,890 

Alfalfa 1.324.477 

Clover of all kinds 4,185,705 

Maize for green fodder .... 209,796 

Sweet lupiiLs for green fodder 

and hay 00,443 

Other leguminous for fodder . 35F851 

Arable pasture 715,828 

Arable meadows 579,644 

Mangels 2,339,490 

Fodder carrots 39,142 

Turnips 494,702 

Other fodder plants 252,130 

Vegetables and garden plants 
of all kinds grown on arable 
land 319,724 


Fotatoes, early 334,615 

Potatoes, main crop 7,487,778 

All other root crops except those 

for seed 7i,7<)3 

Hemp 39, 1 02 



Colza 06,227 

Rape 16,576 

Sugar-beet 1,402,331 

Hops 

Other commercial crops . . . 82,749 

vSugar-bcet for seed 27,706 

Other roots foi seed i5.e>96 

Main crops for green mamiic. . 100,531 

Fallow 321,343 

Au(hle land . . . 54,955,902 

Afeadows without irrigation 

system 15.910,549 

Irrigated meadows 1,019,031 

Meadows for litter 439,320 

Pasture 10,360,294 

Vines 311^ 768 

Commercial horticultural areas . i rq, 107 

Gardens 1,547,886 

Orchards 325,971 

NurwSeries 39,364 

Ornamental gardens 227,244 

f>siers 29.532 

Agricultwal land . . . 8^=),2gj,Q6t> 

Forests 42,302,748 

Unexploited marshy land . . . 1,062,475 

Uncultivated land 4,488,304 

Waters 2,601,507 

Other land 8. 104,91 >7 

Total ark a . . . 143,854,059 


(i) Including Meraelland, according to the returns of cultivated area in 193S. 
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The Agricultural Census in the Netherlands. 

Ill the note published in last month's Crop Report on the World Agricultu- 
ral Census, the Netherlands was mentioned among the list of countries which 
had already taken their census in 1939. 

A census of crops and livestock was in fact carried out in the Netherlands 
between May 15 and 27, 1939, by the statistical organization created under 
the law relating to the agricultural crisis of 1933. However, the census which 
is now being organized for the month of May 1940 will be enlarged, with the 
adoption of several suggestions contained in the Standard Questionnaire propo- 
sed by the International Institute of Agriculture, so that this census will corre- 
sj)ond more closely with the programme of the World Agricultural Census. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segrctario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabilc. 


PRINTING OFFICE ‘ CARLO COLOMBO ’ 


ROME, MARCH 29, I94O. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and St^detenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia [Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 == poor, 
5 = very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 = above the average, 5 = average; France: 100 = excellent, 
70 = good, 60 == fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 = excellent, 4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = poor, i = very poor; Netherlands: 90 
=: excellent, 70 - good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 = good, 

60 = average, 40 = poor, 20 = very poor; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 = good, 

60 =» fairly good, 50 =« average, 40 = rather poor, 30 = poor, 10 == very poor; U. S. S. R.: 5 =» good, 

4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, i = poor; Canada: 100 = crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: loo = crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


Noth: 'The countries are li’ited throughout by continents [Europe, folloi&ed by the U. S. S. R., 
.'imerica, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

THE WORLD WHEAT TRADE IN 1939-40 AND 
THE CONDITION OF THE STANDING CROPS. 

Last iiionth we estimated world wheat ])roduction in tqjc) and reviewed 
the statistical situation of world exj)ortable su|)})h‘es and wheat requirements 
during the present season. Of the statistics received by tlie Institute during 
April, for wheat there may be mentioned only the revised crop estimates of 
Lithuania and Luxemburg, which both show slight variations from the former 
figures, and the first estimates of the Cyprus and New Zealand crops, which are 
slightly larger than the figures calculated last month. These new revisions 
involv^e practically negligible modifications in the totals publislied in March. 
These totals, therefore, still stand, and w'c would refei the reader to last month's 
article, wdthout reproducing the figures again this month. 

The World Wheat Trade in 1939-40. 

The lack of official trade statistics of various countries and the delay in 
the receipt of information from other countries make it impossible to follow 
exactly world wheat movements this season. At this period all the export 
figures of the principal exporting countries during February wa)uld normally 
be already known to the Institute and the total of the first seven months of 
the season from August i to February 28 could be constructed. This year, 
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however, the only complete official statistics are those of Canada, the United 
States, Argentina, Australia, Hungary, Romania, India, Turkey and Uruguay. The 
export figures for February of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have not yet been 
received by the Institute. For Yugoslavia even January figiujes are not avail- 
able. The statistics of the countries of French North Africa, the U. S. S. R. 
and minor exporting countries are lacking altogether from the beginning of the 
season. In view of this lack of information, we have considered whether we 
should cease the publication of the monthly table of world wheat trade or 
whether we should attempt to estimate the volume of world exports by filling in 
the gaps with approximate estimates. We have decided that a general survey, 
even though based on incomplete and partly conjectural data, is still to be 
preferred, particularly in view of the fact that the missing figures aie compai- 
atively small and may be estimated with reasonable accuracy, the probable 
error not being likely to exceed 2 per cent, of the total. We have, however, 
made no attempt to estimate the monthly imports of European countries, since 
the available figures are quite insufficient. 


World net Exports of Wheat (including flour in terms of wheat). * 

(million bushels*) 


Exports by months 

Exports by 

COUNTRIES 


Months 

1939.40 

(I) 

1938*39 

1937*38 

Exporting Countries 

Seven months: August February 

1939-40 1 1938-39 1 1937*38 

August 

51 

54 

38 

Canada ( 3 ) 


112 

102 

64 

September 

46 

47 

38 

United States ( 3 ) 


26 

56 

58 

October 

52 

56 

48 

Argentina 


103 

40 

39 

November 

48 

48 

49 

Australia 


35 

50 

53 

December 

72 

43 

44 

Total four countries . 


276 

248 

214 

Januarv 

50 

53 

48 

Romania 


22 

28 

25 

February 

46 

47 

46 

Hungary 


28 

18 

7 

March 


50 

50 

OtherEurop count ( 4 ) 

(I) 

12 

7 

9 

April 


48 

44 

North Africa . . . 



6 

10 

May 


61 

40 

India 


2 

0 

9 

June 


64 

44 

U. S. S. R .... 



35 

33 

July 


47 

46 

Other countries ( 5 ) . 

b) 

4 

6 

4 

Total August- February 

363 

348 

311 

Total other countries . 

(6) 

87 

100 

97 

Total Year 

(2) 610 

618 

535 

General lotal .... 


363 

348 

311 


• Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (possible net Imports into certain of these 
countries are not deducted from the totals). 

(1) Partly estimated — (2) Forecast March 1940 — (3) Net exports adjusted in accordance with the monthly 
variations in stocks of Canadian wheat in the United States and stocks of United States wheat in Canada. — 
(4) Bulgaria, Lithuania, Poland and Yugoslavia. — (5) Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Chile and Uruguay. — (6) Rough 
estimate 


These approximate figures of world wheat exports, as given in the table 
above, show that world wheat movements remained fairly steady during the 
first seven months of the season, the monthly totals varying between 46 and 
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52 million bushels, without sharp variations between one month and another, 
except in December, when there was a sudden heavy increase, owing to very 
large exports from Canada. The increase in aggregate exports from August 
to February, compared with last season, is entirely due to tliis rise in December 
exports, which more than offset the slight decreases during the other months as 
compared with the corresponding figures of last season. Kxports from August 
to February 1940 show an aggregate increase of about 4 per cent, on the 
same total of the 193^^-39 reason and thus reveal that tire war has not so far 
reduced the world wheat trade. 

Of the four major exporting countries the only one which lias succeeded in 
increasing her exports to any extent is Argentina, wliich disposed of a large 
])roportion of its wheat stocks left over from the heavy T()39 crop. Canada, 
wliile retaining first place among the wlieal exporting countries, has so far been 
able only very slightly to exceed Argentine exports, although her supplies are 
very much larger. The marketing of Au.stralian wheat, de.sjfitc the extremely 
large crop, is proceeding slowly owdng to the poor demand of the h'ar Fast and 
the insufficiency of the tonnage on the Western route. The exports of the Thiited 
vStates are also proceeding at a slow' rate as a result of the considerable differ- 
ence between domestic and world prices. The Danube countries have been 
<ible to market large ([uantities, exceeding considerably the already heavy exports 
of last year; Hungary in particular has disposed of a large' ])art of her sur})lus, 
while Romania has not yet reached last year's total. It may be noted that the 
past very severe wdntei has not facilitated the movement of Dariubian wheat. 
As regards the minor exporting countries, for the majority of which no official 
statistics are available, it may be assumed tliat the ])i()bable increase in exports 
fiom North Africa, resulting from the heavy sur])lus from the very good cro]) 
of 1939, has only been able to offset parth the sliaij) dro]) this season in So- 
viet wheat exports, which last year were very heavy, jiarticularh in the first 
few' months of the season. 

Fast month, revising the statistical situation, we estimated total exports 
during the present season at hio million bushels; during the first seven months 
total exports amounted to about 363 millions, so that during the remaining five 
months from March to July 1940 they should amount, according to our estimate, 
to about 247 million bushels, or an average of 49 millions ])er month, against 
32 millions actually exported on the average during the first seven months. 
A slight decrease in world wheat trade during the coming months may therefore 
he anticipated if these forecasts are correct. This view is confirmed by the 
iact that recently, as a result of the war, some fairly im])ortant wheat im- 
porting countries are no longer in a position to take wheal from their usual 
suppliers. 

As a result of the exports during the months August 1 to February 28, the 
exportable balance held by the various exporting countries of the world on 
March i, 1940 amounted to about 926 million bushels, an increase of 173 mil- 
hons, or 23 per cent., on the corresponding total on March i, 1939. The esti- 
’uated import requirements for the five months March to July, on the otlier 
hand, are barely 237 million bushels. 
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CONDITION OF THE STANDING CROPS 


WfiEAT. — Exportable Supplies on March i, 1940. 

(million bushels) 


COUNIRIUS 

Year 1939-40 

Year 1938-39 

Total 

ex})ortable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 
August I 
to 

February 28 

Remainder 

on 

March 1 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 
August I 
to 

February 28 

Remainder 

on 

March i 

Canada 

455 

112 

343 

238 

102 

136 

United States 

257 

26 

231 

266 

56 

210 

Argentina ... 

165 

103 

1 62 

261 

40 

1 

221 

Australia 

192 

35 

157 

136 

50 

86 

Euiopeau exporting countries ... 

165 

62 

1 103 

145 

53 

92 

North Africa, USSR and others 

55 

( 3 ) 25 

30 

55 

47 

8 

1 Ota! . 1 

L289 

363 

926 

1,101 

! 

i 348 

1 

753 


(i) Supplies afloat excluded — (2) P.irtly estimated. - (3) Rough estimate 


All the exporting countries held on Match i, T()4o a iniich largei expoit- 
able wheat sur])lus than on Match i, with the exception of Argentina, 

which showed a very considerable drop. The greatest ptoportion of supplies, 
amounting to about bo pei cent., were held in Nortli America, Imt Auslialia 
and the Danube countries held much laiger supplies Ilian usual, which leads 
to the belief that the (|uatitit\ to be carried over to next season will be abnor- 
mally high also in these coutitries. 


Condition of the Standing Crops. 

In Jiurojie the weather continued rather unfavourable for crops; the ex 
cessively wet autumn was follow^ed by a severe winter, with heavy and frequent 
snowfalls, which impeded the alternative .sowings on fields wdiich could not be 
sown at the proper time. Temperatures were abnormally low throughout the 
winter and rose appreciably only at the beginning of the spring but this improve- 
ment lasted onl)^ about twx) weeks; in the first half of April a period of rather severe 
cold set in accompanied somewhere by further snow. The brief period of w^armth 
in the second half of March caused a rapid melting of the snow with a resultant 
overflowing of rivers and the flooding of large plains in the central and partic- 
ularly in southeastern parts of the Continent. Seasonal work, impeded by 
these conditions, was also delayed in some places by a shortage of labour and 
consequently it is very doubtful if the intended sowings of winter wheat and 
spring wheat can be carried out completely. It appears, however, that the 
damage caused by the bad weather is not as heavy or extensive as w^as feared 
and that, in many cases, the wheat has resisted the low temperature fairly well, 
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f)ften even in fields with a thick ice crust. Nevertheless, in most cases, it was 
not possible to make up the loss as in other years by re-^owings of wheat, 
owing to the lateness of the season. Hence wheat will be replaced by barley, 
oats and, in particular, maize in the east of the continent. The wheat area 
to be harvested in the coming summer in Europe will hardly reach the level 
of last year. The difference however should not be great. The condition of 
the crops at the end of the winter was none too favourable for, apart from frost 
and flood damage, the growth of the plants was appreciably late in nearly all 
cases and they will need very favourable weather for the rest of the season if 
they are to give a good yield. Pros])ects at present arc not bright and point 
to a total European wheat crop distinctly l)elo\v last year’s level. 

In the vSoviet Union the winter was similar, with severe cold and heavy 
snow falls. In the south the fiec/ing of the soil to a great dej)th caused some 
damage in ])laces with an insufficient snowcover. l{xcept for these losses, which 
do not in any case ap])ear to be above the aveiage, the crops came through 
the winter in almost normal conditions and the situation at the beginning of 
the spring v\as considered fairly satisfactory on the whole, desjhte changeable 
weather and fluctuations in tem-j)erature at Ihe end of March anti early in 
A})ril. These conditions hindered spring sowings in ])articular and tliis work 
was definitely later this year than last. 

The provisional crop estimate for the Unitetl States made on A])ril 1 indi- 
cates a winter wheat i)roduction of 42b million bushels; this is about three- 
([uarters of the ipjt) crop, wliich was practically e(]ual to the average of the 
])receding five vears. This is a light crop though sliglith huger than what was 
expected last December. It reflects the damage caused 1)y the long drought 
of last autumn in the important western area. The first half of April wu^s 
favourable for cro]) growth, good rains having fallen in the greater part of the 
tile regions most affected by the drought, and it is probable that these have 
consolidated and perhaps improved the prospects of the cioj) to a noticeable 
degree. vS])ring sowings, despite rather unfavourable weather, aic making good 
l)rogress and are in advance of last year. The survey of farmers’ intentions 
])ointed to a sjiring wheat area of 19.4 million acres, wdiich would be an increase 
of Ti per cent, on the aiea actually sown la.st ye'ar but 14 per cent, short of 
the average of the years 1944 to 1948. Moisture re.serves, wdiich are an iin- 
])ortant factor in the spring wdieat crop, do not appear to be as favourable as 
last year, but they are sufficient for the first stage of growth. 

Moisture reserves in Canada also are rather poor. It a])pcars that the large 
cultivated area of last year will be repeated this year and perhaps increased, 
despite the large supplies remaining from the excellent croj) of 1949. Prepar- 
atory work for sowing, though delayed by the unfavourable weather, has made 
progress and sowings had begun at the middle of April. 

A very large crop is reported in India from an area which diowed little 
change from last year or the average. The good results are to be attributed 
to the favourable course of the season, though crop growth at the beginning of 
the season was impeded by drought, wffiich at the end of January even tlueat- 
cned to compromise the crop irremediably. The heavy and well distributed 
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rains after the end of January reversed the situation and the expected produc- 
tion, as indicated by the recently issued preliminary estimate, is one of the 
best obtained during the last twenty years. 

Wheat Production in India. 


(Million busheh). 

Production Total production 

ill the Punjab of India 


Yc.irs of harvest 

ist 

estimate 

Final 

estimate 

xst 

estimate 

Final 

estimate 

l<)^o 


157 

308 

391 



135 

133 

347 

347 

193^ 

1-^5 

1 1 8 

348 

337 

19^3 


i 22 

241 

. 35 ^ 

1934 

131 

I2r 

371 

350 

1935 

I 3 -J 

131 

379 

s 93 

l 93 <-> 

125 

‘31 

362 

352 

>037 

146 

I j 2 


394 

19^8 


138 

^80 

403 

1939 

124 

‘37 

M 4 

371 

T 9 to 

‘47 


390 



In the Near Hast tlie grain crops were satisfactory in nearly all parts. Idood 
damage was reported from several parts of Turkey. As foi the Far Fast, the 
condition on April i in Japan was almost normal. Serious efforts are being 
made to inciease wheat production in Japan, Chosen and Manchukuo. 

Prospects in North Africa are still satisfactory, high yields being expected 
from appreciably larger acreages, both in the French countries and in Egypt. 
Rain was needed in some places, however, at the beginning of April. 

Oood rains in Argentina and in the western vStates of Australia and those 
which fell recently in the eastern States of the Commonwealth will facilitate land 
preparation foi the coming sowings. 

0 . Caponu. 


CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 

BARLEY AND OATS. 

France: During March and the first half of April the temperature was slightly 
below normal and there were some moderate rains. The growth of cereals is retarded. 
vSeasonal work is progrevssing despite the lack of labour. It is estimated in official circles 
that the area sown to wffieat will be about 12 million acres. [Bulletin des Halles). 

Greece. The cold and frost of February, in addition to the frequent rain, snow 
and sudden changes of temperature of the first three weeks of March were unfavourable 
for the growth of cereals, particularly spring crops and those sown on wet land. The 
bad weather also retarded the cleaning and weeding of wheat. In the last ten days 
of March, however, the weather was comparatively fine and warmer, thus permitting 
a resumption of operations. Hoeing and weeding were carried out on a large scale 
during this period. Oats were sown in the north during this period and spring wheat 
in Epirus. 
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Hun^avy: The weather during March was comparatively cold with severe night 
frosts. Although during the first part of the month there was little jjrecipitation, the 
second half had abundant precipitation, particularly in the form of snow in mountain- 
ous regions. By the end of the month the rise in temperature had caused a rapid 
thaw of enormous quantities of snow and there were severe floods over large areas, 
the extent of the damage, which will be considerable, has not yet bct^n deteniiiiied. 
On dry lands farmers are trying to complete as rapidly as possible prej^arations for 
spring crops. Spring sowing had not yet begun generally. 

(Telegram of April 23) Winter cereals have suffered severe damage from frost 
and floods. Wheat and rye, particularly late-sown crops have had to Ije resown. The 
spring is late; it has been possible to effect only small sowings of spring cereals and 
growth has made little progress. 

Ireland: The first ten days of March were cold and dry. In the middle of the 
month rain was general, ])ut cold and dry weather then returned imtil the end of the 
month. Crops came through the winter satisfactorily. Cultivation was well forward 
and spring cereals were sown in satisfactory soil and weather conditions. 

Netherlands: The winter was favourable for cereals, except for a certain amount 
of damage done by frosts which came after the melting of the snow 

lAtxemburg The severe and prolonged frost and heav}' snow falls during the 
winter did some damage to winter cereals. 

Spring sowings ha\e begun in parts and are taking ])lace in average to poor con- 
ditions. The)' are retarded about a fortnight compared with a normal season. This 
lateness is due ])rinci]')alh to the fact that the ground, from bemg frozen to a depth 
of 2 ^2 feet, only thawi‘d slowly, and partly also to the heavy and continuous rains of 
March. The crop condition of winter wheat at the begimiing of April was 3 in the 
system of the countr) , against .pi on April i, Kijo; corresponding figure^^ for winter 
rye are respectively 2 5 and 2 

Romania. Winter wheat came through the winter well in most parts of the country, 
exceptions, however, are the southern half of Hasarabia, eastern ^lun tenia and Dobro- 
gea, where crops suffered from intense cold. Winter barley suffered more serious 
damage. 

Towards the end of the first week of April the temperature suddenly fell below 
freezing ])oinl, rains, snow and storms were reported in all parts of the country, in 
some districts extensive areas were flooded. It is not yet ])ossible to estimate the extent 
of the damage to winter crops resulting from the return of cold weather. 

Field operations and the sowing of spring cereals, which in the north had not yet 
begun owing to the excessive rain and the cold weather, were interrupted elsewhere, 
since the saturated state of the ground ham])ered ])loughing. 

United Kingdom- Harly-sown spring cereals are growing well and show a strong 
I)lant. Much of the March sown wheat has a better appearance than late autumn 
wheat which did not get a start before the hard winter. More spring wheat than usual 
has l)een sown, in some ca.ses to patch autumn wheat which failed, but the big in- 
(Tease in acreage will be in barley and oats. 

It was recently officially announced that 1,000,000 acres of new land had ahead) 
been ploughed up for arable farming, against a projected programme of 2,000,000 
acres by the end of the spring. In vSome coimties, in fact, the ])rogranime has been 
exceeded. The success of the plougliing-up campaign is largely due to the county war 
agricultural committees, which gave every assivstance and advice to farmers and even 
in same cases exercised their powers of issuing compulsory orders to plough 
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Area sown to Winter Cereals, in thousand acres, 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 



Wheat 

RYE 

1 

Barley 

Oats 

Countries 


% 

1940 


% 

1940 

1 

1 

% 

1940 


% 

1940 


1940 j 

1 1934 

1940 


1934 

1940 


1934 

1940 { 

1 

1934 



1939 to 


1939 

to , 

1 

1939 

to 


1939 

to 



- lool 1938 


•* 100 

1938 

1 

■B 100 

1938 


•» 100 

1938 



I— 100 



*» 100 

1 


<m lOO 

’ i 

1 

«■ 100 

Greece 

2,557 

110.2 124.2 

hJ 

97.4 

87.5 

493 

1 

95 2 

95.4 

1 382 

1170 

111 3 

Lithuania . 

346 

94.9 90.7 

1,248 

102.2 

100.1 

— 

— 

— 

1 ”” 

— - 

— 

l,u\eniburg 

35 

91.1 76.2 

16 

898 

89.2 

— 

— 

— 

i “ 

— 

— 

Romania 

' 7,798 

81 6 , 99.9 

853 

78 5 

84.0 

226 

88.1 1 

115.2 

“ 

— 

_ 

Canada . . . 

813 

117.5 114.1 

766 

128.3 

119.8 

__ 

__ 

__ 

_ 

__ 

__ 

United States . 

45,014 

97.1 88.1 

1) 5,640 

78.5 

868 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

India 

32,381 

1004 986 


- 

- 

- 

- 




- 

Egypt 

1,503 

100 1 103 5 


- 

- 

1 262 

96 0 

93 5 



- 


(i) Rye for all purposes, including an allowance for spring-sown rye. 


Switzerland: Preparation of the land last autumn was seriously hampered b} con* 
tinual bad weather and the mobilization of men and draught animals. An area of 
only about two-thirds of a normal acreage could be somi to winter cereals. Moreover, 
owing to cold weather and exces.sive soil moi.sture, germination and growth were greatly 
retarded. Thus in most cases cereal crops entered the winter at a poor stage of 
development. In addition, the conditions of the winter were imfavourable for growth, 
owing to frosts on fields unprotected by .snow and later on to flooding After the 
melting of the snow many frosts and thaws occurred, laying bare the plants and causing 
further damage The condition of winter crops has not been so poor for many years 
as it is this spring. In many places wheat and rye have not survived the winter, .so 
that large areas are being resown with spring cereals. I^ate-sown wheat crops in par- 
ticular have suffered severely during the winter. As the groimd was frozen to too 
great a depth to permit ploughing during the winter or in good time in the spring, 
spring sowing has been very much retarded. On high lands, in particular, spring 
sowing could not be completed owing to unfavourable and generally wet weather, so 
that much late sowing is being carried out. The following table vshows crop condition 
figures as on April i , expressed as percentages of a very good crop: 


1940 1939 193R 1937 

Winter wheat 63 83 83 79 

Winter rye 59 81 84 68 

Winter barley 64 81 85 78 

Meslin 63 86 85 78 

Spelt 64 88 85 81 


Yugoslavia' March weather was variable and rather wet. -The first ten days 
were rather cold, particularly towards the end of this period, when the lowest temper- 
ature in the country reached — 130 F. During the remainder of the month, however. 
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the weather became steadily warmer, particularly towards the end of the month, when 
the temperature reached its maximum of -f Si<> f'. Frequent raiTi and thawnng caused 
flooding of the principal rivers, such as the Danube, the Sava, the Tissa. the Morava 
and their tributaries. In some districts the floods were catastrophic, being more serious 
than the very severe floods of 1882 and 1932 Rain at the beginning of April aggravated 
the situation, causing further damage to arable land 

JJ. S, S. R,: The weather in March was very variable especially in the European 
territory of the Union. Temperatures rose considerably at the end of the month in 
southern areas of the European territor} (TTkraina, Crimea, North Caucasus, etc.). 
Thev fell sharply early in April but soon rose again. 

Owing to the changeable weather, spring sowings made slow progress. The total 
area of spring crops sown on April i throughout the Union w^as .^770, 000 acres against 
10.379,000 acres in 1939 and 14,394,000 acres in 1938; the.'^e areas represented 2.5 
and 7 per cent, respectively of the provisions of the Flan In view of the fact that the 
weather in the Asiatic territories w\as better this year than in the Kuro])ean territories 
and that sowings in some Asiatic regions ^Kirghiz, Uzbekistan) were made more rapidly 
than last year, the delay in the Kuropeaii territory appears still greater. 

In TTkraina sowings on April i of last year covered 1,1(0,000 acres but the corre- 
sponding figure this year was barely 59,000 acres, or only 0.2 per ('ent. of the arc'a 
contemplated by the Plan. On [April 5. the area sown w’as (7,971,000 acres^ or 3 per 
('ent. of the Plan, against i(),c)8(),ooo acres, or 8 per cent, of [the Plan, at the same 
date last year To make up for lost time, it will be ncce.ssary to use f.^er^ interval 
of fine weather. 

Owing to plentiful precipitation in autumn and winter moisturi' reser\es are 
ample and the outlook is consequently promising 

According to the Comniis.sar for Agri('iiltnre, the condition (d the winter i’roi)s on 
April 1 w^as better than it was a years ago. 

A decree issued on April H introduces wide changts in the system of compulsory 
deliveries by Kolhho:i of cereals and other products Pre\iously, dcH\ erics w'cre pro- 
portional to the area eulti\ated for each crop but heiiceiorlh the entire arable area 
iueluding gardens and new' lands 'which nimst, according to the Plan, be brought into 
cultivation is taken as the ba.se for cereals. P'or iie'W’ land, the decree becomes effective 
in the .second } ear of cultivation. Certain industrial crops such as cotton, sugar 
beet, flax and hemp are excluded from the calculation. 

The purpose of the new regulation is a fuller and more rational use of land in 
all collective farms. Compulsory delivt'ries to the State, inciudiiig rice, ha\(* been 
fixed at 33,400 million lb, 

Af^eniina: In order to improve the commercial and industrial quality of Argen- 
tine wheat and to increase yields during the ic^o-4i season, the Ministry' of Agricul- 
ture has divided the area normally cultivated to wheat, which comprises the Provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Santa P>, l^lntre Rios, CV)rdoba, part of Santiago del Iv.stero and the 
National Territory of La Pampa into six divisions, according to climatic and .soil con- 
ditions. For each divi.sion the most appropriate varieties have been indicated in order 
of preference, divided into two groups “ recommended ” or simph “ mentioned ”, 
with the indication of the .sowing periods. 

United States: Tlie ofiicial estimate of the winter wheat crop based on conditions 
at April i, indicates a prospective production of [255,729,000 centals (426,215,000 bu.shels) 
or 24.4 per cent, less than the outturn obtained in 1939 (33^.<>59,ooo centals, 563,43 1 ,000 
bu.shels) and 23.8 ])er cent. le.ss than the average of the five years 39^4 to 1038 
(335^^54,000 centals, 559,423,000 bushels'). This e.stimate, though soniewliat better 
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than the tentative figure given in December with the estimate of seeded acreage, shows 
that the shortage of moisture at the time of planting and germination has rcvSulted in 
lower than average yields. 

As indicated a month ago, the intended acreage of all spring wheat in 1940 
is put at 19,425,000 acres, or 108 per cent more than the acreage actually planted 
in 1939 (17,532,000) but 12 0 per cent less than the average acreage of the five-year 
period 1934-38 (22,30-^,000^, Increased seedings were indicated for all the important 
spring wheat States, the greatest absolute increase being in the hard red spring wheat 
States. A substantial increase is expected also in the Pacific Northwest where dry 
weather prevented intended seedings of wdiiter wheat. 

The estimate of spring wheat intentions includes 3.539,000 acres of durum wheat. 
This compares with a planted acreage of 3,220,000 last year and a five-year average 
of 3,002,000 acres, percentages, 109.0 and 117.9. 

The increavses planned in spring wheat are mostly within quota limitations and 
are a natural response to the heavy loss of winter wheat acreage expected in Kansas 
and adjoining States and to the increase in price. If these losses of winter wheat are 
as heavy as was indicated in December, if the area of spring wheat planned on March i 
is planted, and if the percentage of the acreage abandoned is about the same as the 
a\ erage during the last 10 years, with the extreme drought years 1934 and 1936 omitted, 
the total acreage of wheat to by harvested would be only about 46 million acres. 
This would be less than in any year .since the war of 1914-18 except 1934. 

The ])rospecti\e .seedings of barley in 1040, at 14,606,000 acres, are .slightly larger 
than those of last year. Of the principal barley States increa.ses are expected in 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado where the crop has gained popularity 
as a substitute cash crop and as an early feed crop, particularly in years of moi.sturc 
.shortage. Minnesota, lov^a and Wisconsin report less acreage this year than in 1939 
and vSouth Dakota rejiorts indicate no change. In California a decrease of 8 pel cent, 
is ill prospect. Although liarley is a relatively unimportant crop in other parts of 
the country, su 1 )staiitial increa.ses are reported in Wa.shington and Oregon and the Ohio 
A'allev States 

Acreage loss through abandonmeiu has varied widely in the past 10 years and 
this wide variation makes it difficult to forecast probable harvested acreage. However, 
if the abandonment in approximates to the average for the ten years 1029-38, 
excluding the heav> losses of 193 -j, 1934 and 1936, the area for harvest would be 
about 13,350,000 acrea compared with 12,600,000 acres harvested in 1939. The aban- 
donment of barle\ in i(>39 amounted to 13.4 per cent, of tlie seeded acreage and the 
ten-year average (including 1933, ^^634 and 1936) was 15 2 per cent. 

The prospective 1940 acreage of oats, indicated by the intention survey at 35,818,000 
acres, is substantially below thc‘ average of recent years and the second smallest in 
31 years It is only 0.9 percent, larger than the very low 1939 acreage 0135,512,000 
acres It plantings are as much as indicated the steady downward trend in oats seed- 
ings will be checked for the first time in five years. 

Prospective acreage increases are greatest in South Central and South Atlantic 
States, where there has been a general increavSe in feed crops and where an acreage 
of .spring oats, larger than u.sual, will be sown due in part to frost damage to fall 
and tvinter sown grain crops. In the North Central States, which have over three- 
fourths of the total, the prospective acreage is practically the same as a year ago. 
The Western States show some increase and the North Atlantic States a slight decrease. 

India' During the week ended March 25, light showers benefited crops in Punjab 
which were in average to good condition in irrigated and unirrigated areas. Hail 
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caused some damage in Sialkot and Shahpur. Rainfall was general in the following 
week except in Hissar, (rurgaon and Multan. Crops maintaint^d average to good con- 
ditions. Hail damage occurred in (iiizerat, Mianwali and I^yallpur. 

In the Central Provinces, the weeking ending March 23 was cloudy. Wheat 
threshing continued. The following week was clear and warm. 

According to the third report, received by the Institute on Ajnil i<), the wheat 
area of India (third estimate) is put at 33,460,000 acres compared with a corresponding 
CvStimate of 33,167,000 acres in 1939 and with an average ot 33,935,000 acres in the 
five years ended 1938, percentages, roo 9 and <j8.5 

Pioduction (first estimate) is put at 233,790,000 centals (389.650,000 bushels' 
The corresponding estimate for i93() is 207,980,000 centals (34(),64o,ooo bushels), while 
the average of the corresponding estimates of the five years 1934 ^638 is 224,^170,000 

centals (37^,120,000 bushels), percentages, 1124 and 10 1 2 Tins excellent outturn 
is due to the far’-ourable conditions of the year and the resultant good vields per acre, 
tlie area cultivated hax’ing shown little change from last yt'ar. 

Japav: The crop condition of wheat and barley on April i was normal 

Paksinie During March well distributed rains were registred throughout the coun- 
try Weather was changeable and temj^eratures moderate Crops have wintered in 
excellent conditions and no loSvSes are reported ('icneral condition of crops on i xVpril 
was excellent. Preparations ior .sowing of .spring crops are in full swiiis.’^ under perfect 
conditions 

E^vp! In .spit(‘ ot the variable temjierature during part of Maich, the crop con- 
dition of wheat and barley at tlu* beginning ot April was normal whe<it, loi, against 
100 on March i, oig) and 102 on April 1, i()3(> barle) , 101, as on March 1, 1940 and 
on April i, 1939 (rraiii formation and development among niain-.season wheat crops 
are in progress The growth ot grains among early cro^xs in Upper Egypt has finished 
and maturation is beginning Ivarl\ barley crops have begun to njien and harvesting 
was beginning at mid March in r])])ei Egypt 

See the iahk of siipplLmentarv aua avd prodiuhon fii^iire^ on pa^es 2 SS-(j 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

(Tyee:e- The improvement in the weather in the last ten days of Man h permitted 
the active resumption of preparations for maize .sowing. 

Argeydinci' The first official estimate of m<ii/e production in 0)39 ^o has confirmed 
the forecast of a very large production, namely 243,130,000 centals (434,if>o,ooo bushels), 
which exceeds ^Tr\ greatl} (i2('.7 per cent.) not only the poor croj) of last .season, but 
also all other crops .so far obtained, with the exception of the record of 253,o()o,ooo 
centals (451,950,000 bushels) in I93P3=)- This season's crop was obtained from a 
sown area of 17,800,000 acres, which is the largest acreage recorded with the excejitioii 
of that of 1935-3^'. The large size of this year’s croji is due to the \ery favour- 
able .sea.son, marked ])y heavy and well di.stribnted rain in the principal maize zones 
and sunny weather during maturation. 

United States: As published last month, the Crop Reporting Board, on the basi^ 
of the intention survey of March 1, estimates prospective niai-^e plantings this vear 
at 87,770,000 acres. This would be 4.1 per cent, less than the plantings of 1^)39 a’ld 
10.2 per cent, le.ss than the five-year (1934-38) average. The prospective reduction 
marks the fourth con.secutive year of decline and indicates the smalle.st acreage to 
be planted in over 40 years. 
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Area and Production of Maize, 


* Albania . . 
•Germany .{^) 
•Bohemia- 
Moravia 
(Protect.)- 
♦Bulgaria . . 
•Spam . . . 
♦France. . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungar y 

•Italy, .[jlj 

Malta . 
•Poland. . . 
•Portugal . . 
Romania . . 
•Switzerland, 
Yugoslavia . 

Total Europe 
•U S. S.R . 


Canada 
U.S. A. 


Total Am. 

•China . . . 
•Korea . . . 
•Japan . . 
Manchukuo 
Palestine 
•Syria & L,eb. 
•Tranajord. . 
•Turkey. . . 


t Area 


1939 

and 


1939 - 

1940 


1938 
and 

1938- 

1939 


Aver. 

1933 

ttoi937j 

and 

1933 - 

1934 

to 

1937 - 

1938 


% 1939 

and 

1939-40 


271 


230 216l 

347 *) 202 i 


231 22 - 

1,527 1,731 1.720 

1,058’ . . /) 1,075 
814 841 8441 

) 684 ») 671 ‘) 625' 
') 3,150’) 2,90 V) 2.840 

3,185 3.297' 

456! 427 

0 

218 
971 1 
12.349 
2 


0 


12,187 


3.220 

401 

0 

225 
1,036 
12,563 
2 


1938 
and 
1938- 

1939 
= 100' 


78.0 - 


103.9 

88.2 

96.8' 

102 , 0 | 

96 6j 
106.7 
85 7’ 


98.4 

96.4 
109 4 

98.9^ 

113.9 

97.1 


|») 6.575 ‘) 7.022 *) 6.708 
22.5961 22,09/ 1 22, 

... *")6,618' 7,9681 


183 180 

- 7' 


159! 

1,803' 92,222 96.176| 
1(78,861) (82.710) (77.139) 
... I 7,638 7.406 

88,803 92,402 96,335 

' n.i5o; 

342, 302 

135 ! 123 

4,351 2.978, 

19 21,^^) 16 

49, 48 52 


•Algeria 
Egypt . 


iP‘) 
1 (“) 
•Kenya (^’) , 
•French Mo- 
rocco , . . 
•Anglo-Egyp. 

Sudan. . . 
•Tunisia (“). 

Argentina | I 

•Chile. . . 
♦Uruguay . . 
•Java & Mad 

•Madagascar. 
Un. of !(»’) 
S. Afr. \(«) 

•New Zealand 
Totals! . 


1,171 
16 15 

I) '-“I 

112 


1.071 

18 

1,614 

7 

112 


98.7 

93 6j 
97 9| 

•• I 
101 7 
96 3 
95.3 

96 3 


93 1 
101 3 


104.4 

■ 1034 ' 


1,141 1.015 


62' 


26 

43 


145.2 
135 8 


103.3 


97.0 


98 7\ 


115.21 

92.3 

102.2 

924 


85.9 

99.1 


U7792) ‘(13097) ‘(16538) 

. . . »)B.654 *»)11.228 

105 113 

559j 541 553 

5.016 5,060 

... I 247 224 

6.724 6,972 5,764 96 4| 116 71 

— . _ _ _ ^ 

... I 6 7, ... ’ 

|I38 ,612 137,045 140,826 101.l| 98.4| 


f Production 


I 


1939 

and 


* 939 - 

1940 


1938 

and 

193 S- 

*939 


Average 

' 1933 
to 1937 
and 

* 933-34 

to 

1937/38 


000 centals 


3,116 2,795 

•) 8.369, »)•) 4,642 


11,735 19,75611 

‘) 16,048 

12,756 11,301 

5,766 4,398 5,663| 

) 49,624 ’) 58,688 *) 47,080 


58,077 
6 658 
3 

2,783 

6,531 

112,819 

54 

104 849 


58.948 

6,107 

4 

2,055 

6.794 

110,865 

51 

98.2251 


133,407 
si, 443 

270,242 283,403 264,042 
... ”) 60.81 1 ‘) 84.056 

4.534 4,306 3,485 

1.466.717 1,434,830 1.156.162 
1(1321,634) (1289828) (993,335) 
37.317 37,634 

1/.47/.25/ 1,439,136 1,159,647 

141,429 
2,174 2,134 

1850 1,612 

55,336 41,241 

177 ’‘) 161 

606 538 

3 3 

13,305 11.997 


54.675 

137 



000 bushels of 56 lb. 


5,564 4,991 

14.944 *)*) 8,2901 


20 955’ 35,278 

*) 28.656 

22,7791 20,181 

10.296 7,853 10.112 

88,615') 104,801’) 84.072 


103.710 
11. 889 1 
51 

4,969 

11,662 

201.462 

96 

187,232 


105,265 

10,905 

7 

3.670 

12,132 

197.973 

92 

175.403 


238,227 

14^434 
482,576 506,077 471,504 

... ”)108,592 ‘)I50.100 

8,097 7.690 6,223 

12.619.137 2.562.197 2.064,575 
(2360060) (2303265) , (17738 1 3) 
66.638' 67.205 

'2.627,234 2,569,887 2,070,798 

1 252,552 

3.882 3,811 

3,3031 2,878 

97.634 98,814' 73,645 

244 315,“) 287 

1.081 961 

6 6 
23,759 21.423 


94 


106 


33,584 { 54.449 35.071 


1,817 


129 

1,824 


4,792 4,360 


70 

121 


236 1 
126 


243.127 107,233 181.315 

1,399 

... I 3.498 

... ' 43,003 43,4221 


1,380 

2,938 


... ! 2.205 
35,696 52,218 

4,522 5,988 

151 


2,063 
33,488 
8,534 i 
187 


2,113,234 1,978,118 1,723,628 


% *939 
and 

*939-40 


*938 

and 

* 938-1 

*939 

lOOi 


131.1 

84.0| 

l‘l 8.2 

77.7 

95.4 


105.3 

102 . 2 ' 

102.5 

/022i 


101.8 

55.7 

120.3 

82.9 

102.3 


130.1 
126.9 

133.1 

1269 


132.6 


9,972 I 


168, 189 

61,516’ 62.627 

318 230 

3,244 3,257 

8,558’ 7,785 


124 

217 


422 

224 


434,156 191.4881 323,777 
2.498 2,464 

6.247 1 5.246 

76,7921 77.539 


. . I 3,9371 
63,743 93,246 


8,075 

I 


10,693 

269 


3,684 

59.800 

15.240 

333 


3,773,634 3,532,354 3.077,9081 


98 8 
77 4 85.1 


97.0 95.4 


226 7 134.1 


68.4 

75.5 


106.8 


106 6 
53 0 

122.6 


t The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — • Not included in the totals. — § la calculating the totals account has been taken of 
the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of 
area. — (*) Including Austria and Sudetenland. — (*) Excluding Sudetenland. — (•) For the former territory of Germany 
the production is estimated for the years 1933 to 1936 . — (*) Average 1933 - 35 . — (*) Area sown. — (*) Including the 
northern territory annexed by Hungary but excluding the Sub- Carpathian territory. — (’) Frontiers as at the end of 
1937- — (*) Maize sown in spring. — (•) Maize sown in summer. — (*•) Area provided for by the Plan. — (“) Approxi- 
mate estimate. — (*•) Maize for all purposes. — • (*•) Maize harvested as grain. — (*‘) Average 1935 - 37 . — • (“) Nili maize. 
— (*•) Sefi maize. — (*’) European crops only. — (“) Maize' ind sorghum. — (*») Area harvested — {*•) Cultivation 
by natives. 
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' In the Corn Belt, where the present supply of maize is ahimdant and where the 
acreage allotments of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in the commercial 
area are about 12 per cent, lower than last year, the prospective plantings are 7 per 
cent, below the 1939 planted acreage and 21 per cent, below the ten-year (1929-38) 
average. In the Northeastern States 1940 plantings are expected to be about the 
same as last year and 5 per cent, above the ten-year average. In the South Atlantic 
States the prospective acreage is the same as in 1939 and 4 per cent, above average 
In the South Central States the intended acreage is slightly less than in i<i3() and 
about 2 per cent, below average. In the Western States the 1940 acreage is expected 
to be about 3 per cent. Iielow average. 

Assuming an abandonment of maize acreage in 19,^0 of i.6 per cent., which is 
about average for the ten-year period hi?o- 38, excluding the heavy losses in the two 
severe drought years of 1939 the probable acreage for harvest in 0140 would 

be about 86,400,000 acres. Such an acreage would be about 3 per ceni . less than 
that harvested in and the smallest for harvest since i8()4. 

Uru^uav Maize crop prospects in March were generally good, except for earlv 
varieties, the growth of which in several districts was seriously adected by lack of 
rain and late frosts 

Netheilands Indies J av a and Madura. ~ The l)e])artment of Agricul- 
tural Statistics (d the Central Statistical Office communicates tlie following details on 
the maize area: — 

1939 

acre^ < lores 

Area harvested in January 853,800 “(87,000 

Area of standing crops at the taid of Januarv . ' ,790,800 i ,774,700 

Area liarvested in Februarv 912,000 j,i).s,<Soo 

Area harvested from J anuarv i to I'ebrnary 29 i.704,()0() i.‘M5.ooo 

Area of standing crops at the end of Februarv i.o2(),7oo 778,100 

Indoihma Owdng to pre.sent events, the Indochinese Union onlv supplies very 
retarded reports on cro])s. The Institute has only just receiv^ed a report on maize 
cro]) condition at the beginning of January 19^0. This is as follow's. 

Crops suiTered from drought in December in Annam and Tonkin; in the 
remainder of the Union .sowing and soil preparation continued actively. The area 
under cultivation, according to the first official estimate, is slightly reduced in 
Cambodia, owing to the extension of tobacco and groundnut cultivation, but is on 
the increase in Cochiiicbiiia, where fanners hav^e been able to sow maize crops on 
land wdiere rice was destroyed by floods. 

Union of South Ajma: Maize crop prospects in the Union are very poor this .season 
owing to severe drought following excessive rain in many parts earlier in the season 
and unusually heavy insect damage. 

In the Orange hTee State the drought continued in February except in tin' east 
where good rains fell. Jii many parts of the west there was no hojic ot harvesting 
maize for grain and large fields were (ut for silage. 

In Trarnsvaal also the drought continued in February, although light, scattere<l 
showers fell over most parts of the prov’^ince after the middle of the moiitli Crop 
prospects further deteriorated owing to severe damage by cut-worms and locusts 

In Natal February weather was v^ery hot and rather dry. Hailstorms did local 
damage. Crop prospects are very poor owing to the ravages of drought, locusts and 
caterpillars. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

irgentina Rice production in i939'4<^ officially estimated at 2436,000 centals 
(‘).4i3,ooo bushels), against 2,291,000 {5,092,000) in 1938-39 and a preceding five-year 
average of 746,000 (1,658,000), percentages 1063 and 3264. The size of the crop 
is due to a considerable increase in acreage and to favourable weather conditions 
in the principal rice-growing areas 

United States The Crop Reporting Board estimates rice seedings in 1940, on the 
basis ot growers’ intentions oli March 1, at 1,057,000 acreas. This would be 1 7 per 
cent, larger than the planted area of 1939 (1,039.000 acres^ and 103 per cent above 
the average planted area of the five years 1934 ^938 (958,000 acres). State acreage 

allotments tor 1940 under the Agricultural AdiUvStment Program have been increased 
over those of ]()3g 

The California and Arkansas acreages are expected to be about tlie same as last 
^ear although there may be some reductions in California, where floods liave occurred 
Irrigation water in this vState was reported to be sufficient. An increase is likely 
in Texas and Louisiana 

7 aiwan The growth of rice ]>roceeded normally at the beginning of April 

India In Bengal model ate heavy rain had an unfavourable effect on crops in 
some places during the week ended March 27 The crops needed sunshine In the 
following week rainfall was light and beneficial. The weather was cloudy in th<‘ 
Central Provinces in tlu week ended March 23. The following week was cloudy and 
warm 

Paddy sowing was going an in Madras in the two weeks ended March 30 Crop 
condition was fair 

Netherlands Indus Jay a and Madura. - Tbc Department of Agri- 
cultural vStatistics of the Central vStatistical Office communicates the following details 
on the rice area.— 



1940 

acres 

I 9 t 9 

<icres 

Area harvested in January . — 

\\’et padi 

161 ,900 

1 ‘) 3 . 9 t^O 

Dry padi 

19,300 

J 6,600 

Area of standing crops at the end of January — 

Wet padi 

4 581,600 

5,255,000 

Dry padi 

837,900 

866,400 

\rea harvested in February-- 

Wet padi 

205,600 

165,800 

Dry padi 

62,300 

59,600 

Ana harvested from January 1 to February 29: 
Wet padi 

369, too 

81,800 

Drv padi 

319,800 

76,100 

4 rea of standing erop^ at the end of February: — 

Wet padi 


6,747,600 

Dry padi, 

783,100 

836,500 
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Indochina: Owing to the present events, the Indochinese Thiion only supplies 
very retarded reports on crops. The Institute has only just rec<dved n report on rice 
crop condition at the beginning* of January 1040 in the Union, with the exception 
of Laos. 

In North and Central Annani, the planting out of third-month rice proceeded 
throughout December, though retarded in some districts by prolonged drought Late 
rice of the second vseason had been liarvested, yields were normal. In South Annarn 
third-month rice was planted out and tenth-month rice was harvested, with 
unsatisfactory yields. In the far South the harvesting of twelfth-month rice liad 
begun. 

In Cambodia the sowing and ]>lanting out of rice on flooded land were in prog- 
ress; mid-season, main-season and flood-season rice wer(* harvested Yields were below 
those of last year. 

In Cochinchina mid season rice was harvested in nearh all parts, as well as main- 
season and early rice Cro]^ condition of late rice was gfK>d in nearl\ ]>arts 

In Tonkin the ])lanting out of fifth-month rice was carric^d out The “ mas 
had a less satisfactory api)earanc(‘ than in Decembei owing to ])rolonged drought. 

S(’( Ihi tabic of ^apblt mentatv avia and prodndioo p^uvts <0, paints 2SH 9 . 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 


Greece ' The distribution to co-operatives and growers of large quantities of potato 
seeds recently imported from 1 1 eland and the extensive ]>ropagaiida, earned out by 
the Mhiistry of Agriculture for increavsing the area under this crop, ha\e resulted in 
a considerable expansion of the potato acreage* this year iMoreo^er, expert advice 
with detailed instructions has been given to growers in order to 'ombat mildew. 
The improvement in the weather during the last ten days of March enabled the con- 
tinuation of potato planting, which had already been carried out in wanner areas, 
the islands and other parts of the south while work \Nas l ontinued in the mountains. 
A much larger acreage than last year is confirmed 

Hancfary. Owing to floods, preparatory work for potato planting had not yet 
begun at the beginning of April 

U. 5 . S. R.: The area planted to potatoes in the south, i c Central Asia and Trans- 
caucasia, amounted on April t to 18,000 acres, or o 2 per cent, of the area forecast in 
the Plan for the Union as a whole. 

Argentina Lifting of early \arieties in ]\Iarch ga^e guierally good yields The 
late varieties were in normal ('onditioii. 

United States: The prospective acreage of potatoes in 1040, as indicated by the 
Crop Reporting Board’s survey of farmers’ intentions on March 1, will be about 
3,130,000 acres. This would be 2 o per cent, larger than the planted acreage of 1030 
(3,069,000) but 7.1 per cent, smaller than the average planted acreage of the years 
1934 193S (3i37<^.ooo acres). 


See the table of supplementary area and ptoducUon figures on paces 288~g. 
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THE BEET AREAS IN 1940. 

The Institute has unfortunately not received a sufficient number of replies 
to its enquiry relating to the intended beet areas of the current year. Conse- 
quently, it will be possible at present to publish only such first estimates as 
have been received in place of the complete European table it was hoped to 
give. 

As usual, the iqqo figures are compared with those of last year and with 
the average of the five years 1934 to i()38. 


% 



1940 

1939 

Average 

1939 

Average 


1931 193S 

Eli 100 

= 100 



(acres) 




Belgium 

n 3 - 5 oo 

•33.518 

i * 7 - 3^4 

100 

114 

Finland 

150 

«.352 

8,664 

98 

04 

Plungary 

1^1,000 

129,782 

97,420 

lOT 

— 

Ireland 

05,000 

44,000 

55.4^0 

148 

117 

Italy 

joS.ooo 

3 ^»<^. 3 F 3 

256,870 

1 IT 

156 

Netherlands .... 


107,500 

104,41 1 

120 

12^ 

Romania 

137,800 


89.120 

105 

155 

Sweden 

1 30,000 

1^5.413 

127,817 

108 

100 

Switzerland 

8,400 

8,896 


94 

10(* 

Yugoslavia 


113,670 

58,691 

130 

- 5 i 

J apan 

40,500 

48.174 

42,481 

<)0 

lO'i 


In the case of Belgium, the estimate published last month, showing an 
increase of 9 per cent, on last year, has been re])laced by an estimate issued 
by the General Secretariat of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The estimates of Italy and Switzerland are unchanged. 

The figures for Hungary for 1940 and 1939 relate to the new territory of 
this country while the average relates to the former territory. 

The Central Statistical Office of Sweden states that the figure given for 
Sweden is largely approximate. 

The Central Statistical Office of Turkey has issued no figures but has te- 
pf)rted that an increase in the beet area is very probable. 

The Verein der Deutsche n Zuckerindmtrie writes that it is not known whether 
an enquiry into beet areas will be made or when estimates will be published, 
if at all. 

According to the Commissariat for Agriculture, an increase in the beet 
acreage on 1939 is forecast in the U. S. S. R. 

All the published figures have been received from official sources 01 from 
sugar associations. It is learned from private sources that an increase of 25 
per cent, is expected in Bohemia and Moravia. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

France: As a result of the assistance ejiveii to agriculture by the military author- 
ities, it was possible to prepare the land in IVfarch and April for beet sowing {Thtlle- 
tin des Halles). 

Hungary Owing to hoods preparations for sugar-beet sowing had not yet begun 
at the beginning of Ajnil 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 





Average 



Average 

% 1939-40 


1939 40 (i) 

1933-39 

of 

1939-40 (i) 

1938 39 

of 

— 

— 

COUNTRIES 

1933*34 

to 1937-38 

4 

^933*34 
tu 1937-38 

1938 39 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 











= 100 



000 cent.iK 



Short tons 



America. 









Antigua . . 

304 

493 

514 

15,200 

24,640 

25,688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

11.288 

10,141 

8,147 

564,000 

510.000 

407 341 

111 

139 

Barbados 

2,866 

3.505 

2,517 

140,000 

175,250 

125,843 

82 

114 

Brazil 

26.896 

25,353 

23,161 

1.340.000 

1,270,000 

1.158,050 

106 

116 

Cuba 

62 567 

61,730 

57,752 

3,128,000 

3.100.000 

2,887 585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

540 

489 

413 

27,000 

24,500 

20,657 

no 

131 

United States (La &F1 ) 

10,140 

11,660 

7.196 

507,000 

583.000 

359.800 

87 

141 

Bnti'sh Guiana 

4,299 

4 189 

3.978 

215,000 

210.000 

1 98.099 

103 

108 

Jamaica 

2 608 

2,642 

2,086 

130,400 

132,100 

104,278 

99 

125 

Martinique. . 

1,323 

1.433 

1,104 

70,000 

72.000 

55.206 

92 

120 

Mexico . .... 

6,834 

7,772 

6.037 

340.000 

388,602 

301.854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8,686 

8,157 

8.702 

434,000 

410.000 

435,102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico 

22 046 

17,042 

18,515 

1.000 000 

852,000 

925.750 

129 

119 

Dominican Republic 

9.921 

9,502 

9.030 

500.000 

475.000 

451.494 

104 

no 

St Kitts 

584 

836 

659 

29,200 

41.816 

32,944 

70 

89 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2.877 

2,983 

140 000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela . 

551 

540 

489 

28,000 

27.000 

24,472 

102 

113 

Total America . . . 

174,319 

168,361 

153,283 

8,607,800 

8,439,778 

7,664,084 

104 

114 

Asia. 









Taiwan . 

28.660 

32.915 

19,895 

1,430,000 

1.646,000 

994,719 

87 

144 

India 

61,112 

45.534 1 

1 59.190 

3,056.000 

2,276,700 

2.959.455 

134 

103 

Japan 

3 386 

3.596 

1 2.359 

169.300 

179.800 

117.951 

94 

144 

Java 

34.613 

34.392 

19,839 

1 730.000 

1,720,000 

991,927 

101 

174 

Philippines 

24,912 

22.708 

23,435 

1,230.000 

1.140,000 

1,172,739 

no 

106 

Total Asia 

152,683 

139,145 

124,738 

7,635,300 

6,962,500 

6,236,791 

110 

122 

Africa. 









Egypt 

3.417 

3.573 

3,130 

171 000 

178.634 

159.001 

96 

107 

Mauritius 

5,059 

7,084 

5.886 

252.930 

354.180 

?H310 

71 

86 

Reunion 

1,764 

1.764 

1.745 

90,000 

90.000 

87,267 

100 

101 

Union of South Africa 

11,464 

11,616 

9,426 

570,000 

580.800 

471,280 

99 

122 

Total Africa .... 

21,704 

24,037 

20,237 

1,083,930 

1,203,614 

1,011,858 

90 

107 

Oceania. 









Australia 

19,842 

18,409 

15,933 

1.000,000 

920.000 

796.647 

108 

125 

Hawaii 

19,070 

19,930 

18,961 

953.000 

1 996.000 

948,051 

96 

101 

Fiji Islands 

2.822 

2,822 

2,912 

141,000 

141,000 

145.602 

100 

97 

Total Oceania , , . 

41,734 

41,161 

37,806 

2,094,000 

2,057,000 

1,890,300 

101 

no 

Totals . . . 

390,440 

372,704 

336,064 

19,421,030 

18,662,892 

16,803,033 

105 

116 

1 


(i) Approximate data. 


2. - St. 4 Ingl. 
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PRODUCTION — VINES 


Yugoslauta: In order to avoid the situation of last season, when sugar-beet pro- 
duction was not sufficient to cover completely national sugar requirements, the Govern- 
ment recently took special measures for encouraging the cultivation of tliis crop during 
the prCvSent season. The tendency to increase the acreage under sugar-beet is also 
encouraged this year by the steady rise in domestic sugar prices. 

U.S. S. R.: At the beginning of April the sowing of sugar-beet was begun in Kir- 
ghistan and Georgia, while preparations were being made for sowing in North Caucasus 
and Ukraina. It is considered that vsoil moisture reserves, owing to the wet autumn 
and the hea\’y falls of snow during the winter, offer good promise for this year’s crop. 

On April 5, according to the report of the Commissariat for Agriculture, 62,000 
acres, or 2 per cent of Gie Plan, had been vSown on Kolkhozi, against 85,000, or 3 per 
cent , sown at the same date last year The sugar-beet cultivated on Kolklo/i in i()V) 
represented about 65 per cent of the total area cultivated in the Union. It appears 
from these figures that the area to be cultivated to sugar-beet tliis year will be larger 
than last 

The total area harvested in was 2,028,000 acres and the average of 1(^34-1038 
was 2,()8fooo acres 

Argent Ufa The condition of sugar-cane was generally good during March and 
promised a ])lentiful crop 

United States: Tlie revised estimate of the production of raw beet .sugar in to 3(> 
is 35,120,000 centals (1,756,000 short tons] compared with 36,060,000 centals (1,803,000 
short tons) of raw sugar produced in 1938 and an average ot 28,160,000 centals (i ,408,000 
short tons) in the years 1033 ^937 percentages, 97 4 and 124 7. The revised estimate 

of the production of cane .sugar is given in the table. 

Taiwan' The growth of cane in old and new plantations was proceeding normally 
at the beginning of April. 

Netherlands Indies: Java. — In the first half of March rains were variable. 
Some plantations, particularly in the east of Java, report very little rain, whereas in 
the west the rain was very heavy, with the result that the cane in some parts suffered 
from drought and in others from floods (knerally the growlh of sugar-cane was poor 
lodging increased and flowering was irregular. In the second half of March the weather 
was rather changeable but was wetter, warmer and with adequate siiUvShine Crop 
condition did not change much but colour improved a little and flowering increased 
considerably. The first analyses indicated a satisfactory sugar content and favour- 
able conditions for maturation (Aneta). 

hgypt The planting of sugar-cane is in progress It has been finished amom^ the 
main-seavSon crops in the provinces of Qena and Aswan. The germination and growth 
are satisfactory. The cutting of late areas of the last crop and the despatch to the 
factories continues The unit-yield is on the w^hole normal 

See the table of supplementary area and production figures on page 288. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

France: During March and the first half of April the temperature was slightly 
below normal and there were some moderate rains. Labour and tractors were insuf- 
ficient in almost all parts. Nevertheless, most of the work was done and pruning was 
practically completed on April 15 (Moniteur vimcole). 
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In last month’s Crop Report we stated that the Inter-Ministerial Viticultural Com- 
mission had semi-officially estimated the 1939 wine production at 1,890 'million Imperial 
(2,270 million American) gallons. This figure is evidently the total of French and 
Algerian production, since the latter is alwavs included in the metropolitan production. 
Total production was thus higher than that of 1938 (1,760 million Imperial or 2,110 
million American gallons) and the previous five-year average (1,720 or 2,060 million 
gallons) . 

Greece: In spite of unfavourable weather conditions in the first three weeks of 
March the pruning of vines made regular progress and was already completed in the 
South. In some parts of the South coavSt budding out was beginning, particularly of 
the sultana variety, in Krete, and of vines for table grajies, which have suffered from the 
sharp drop in temperature and the strong cold winds. 

Romania: The severe mnter this year froze vineyards even in districts where 
they are not covered with earth. Vines covered with earth had serious bud losses, 
amounting to about 20 per cent. About 30 per cent, of the vines could not be 
covered with earth owing to the unfavourable weather and the shortage of labour and 
they have suffered from frost Thus a poor crop is anticipated. 

Yugoslavia: According to unofficial reports. Dalmatia produced in 1939 16,060,000 
Imjierial gallons (19,280,000 American gallons) of wine, two-thirds of wliich was red 
wine and onc-third white wine. This production of Dalmatia was of ratlier poorer 
quality than last season and was 2,200,000 Imperial (2,650,000 American) gallons 
smaller than the 1938 production. Frequent rain during flowering, and the spiead of 
fmigus disea.ses were the principal causes of the ])oor 0)39 vintage in this region 

Ar^evtma Hail damaged wine grapes in Mendoza but table grapes were in 1 letter 
condition in this ])roviiic(‘ in March. Crop prospects were good in San Juan and in 
the Rio Negro territory. Cathering of table grapes was w^ell advanced in Fa Rioja 
and Cataniarca and yitdds were good. 

A!g(ria Weather conditions in March were favourable for viiiCvS, except in the 
first ten days when there was some fro.st First growth took ])lace in satisfactory con- 
ditions and it was estimated at the beginning of A])ril that the wines wTre about a fort- 
night in advance of normal (Monttcur J^inuok). 

See ih' table of si{pplemc}itar\ mca and production on page 2S8. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Greece: Olive ])runing was carried out during March in spite of the bad w^eather 
of the first three w'eeks of the month, (lowers and co-operatives are busy with the 
grafting of wnld olives, manuring and other seasonal work 

Argentina: Trees were in normal condition in IMarch in La Rioja and Cataniarca 
but hail had caused damage in Mendoza. 

See the table of supplementary area and production figures on page 288. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

Hungary: At the beginning of April, it had not yet been possible to sow spring flax. 
United Kingdom: A large increase in the acreage of flax for linseed is anticijiated 
this season. A market has been guaranteed by the Oovernnient to fanners, wdio will 
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be entitled to receive, in return for every ton of liUvSeed supplied to the Ministry of 
Food, 10 cwt. of linseed cake. Prices will be fixed later in the season on the basis 
of imported linseed prices. 

United States' The prospective 1940 linseed area of 2,836,000 acres, estimated 
by the Crop Reporting Board on the basis of farmers’ intentions on March i, is 14.8 
per cent, greater than last year’s seeded acreage and 58.6 per cent, above the five- 
year (1934-3H) average The expansion of the linseed acreage in the older growing 
areas this year is due to the continuation of the favourable provisions under the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program, good yields last year in the important flax States and 
the present favourable linseed prices. 

With an abandonment about equal to the average of the years 1929 to 193S, exclud- 
ing the severe drought years of 1934 i93b, the acreage to be harvested would be 

about 2,475,000 acres. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to flax this 
year amounts to 10,200 acres against (>,990 in 1939 and 6,300 on the average of the 
five years ending 1938, percentages, 102.2 and 161.7. The production of the T039 crop 
is estimated at 81,500 cent £* Is of fibre and 58,300 centals of linseed (104,000 bushels) 
atrainst 43,500 centals of fibre and 45,200 centals of linseed (80,600 bushels) on the 
average of the five years ending 1938. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Greece. The Government having decided on a further increase in cotton produc- 
tion, a special Conference was held luider the Presidency of the Prime Minister, with 
the participation of the Ministers of Agriculture and of National Economy, the Repre- 
sentati\'es of the Cotton Institute and the (k)vemor of the National Bank According 
to the detailed Report of the Mmistry of Agriculture on the present situation of (keek 
cotton production, it was decided that cultivation will shortly be extended in order 
that intenial requirements may be fully .supplied, even if the area of other crops, 
such as maize, has to be corresponding!} reduced P'ollowing the imfavourable weather 
of the first three wec'ks of March, the fine and warmer weather of the last ten days 
were favourable for the beginning of operations m preparation for cotton sowing 

Yugoslavia The recent rise in cotton prices on the world market has encouraged 
the growers of southern Serbia, where conditions are most favourable for cultivation, 
to increase the area imdcr cotton, particularly in view of the fact that Yugoslav cotton 
production covers barely 2 per cent, of the requirements of her textile industry. 

U. S. S. F. According to the report of the Commi.ssariat for Agriculture, the area 
.sown to cotton on April 5 on Kolkhozi in Central Asia and Transcaucasia was 108,900 
acres, or 2 per cent of the Plan, against 248,800, on 5.4 per cent, of the Plan, at the 
same date last year In 1938, according to the Plan, the area under cotton in Kolk- 
hozi in the Union as a whole amounted to only about 4 per cent, of the total. 

In most parts of the cotton areas of Central Asia and Transcaucasia, the weather 
in the last decade of March and in the fir.st few days of April was wann and on the 
whole favourable for sowings. 

United States At the middle of March weather conditions in the Southern cotton 
belt became more favourable for farm work but preparations were still generally back- 
ward. At the beginning of April planting of cotton had made a considerable advance 
in Central Texas. Planting had also begun in Georgia, Southern Alabama, the coa.stal 
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regions of South Carolina, the South-central pari of New Mexico, and in California 
Elsewhere in the cotton belt soil preparations continue. 

India' According to the supplementary estimate, the area cultivated to cotton in 
Madras this year was 1,780,000 acres against 1,958,000 acres in 193^-39 and an average* 
of 2,430,000 acres in the live years ending 1937-38, percentages, 90.9 and 73 3. The 
corresponding production is estimated at about 1,467,000 centals (306,900 bales of 
478 lb) against 1,556,000 centals (325,400 bales) and 1,982,000 centals (41.^,700 bales) 
percentages, 94.3 and 74.0. 

Egypt Tn spite of the unsettled weather during part of March, sowing proceeded 
actively during the month. It is completed in the south of the Delta, where 95 per 
cent, of the area had been sown at the beginning of April. Sowing is also finished in 
Upper Egypt, with the exception of the provinces of Fa)nmi and Girga, The weather 
conditions have resulted in late germination and slow growth. Resowing is now pro- 
ceeding, to an extent not exceeding 5 per cent., while in some parts of Lower Egypt 
the percentage amomited to 15 per cent, of the area cultivated at the beginning of 
March. Sowing is being completed on the remaining area and also hoeing, re-sov ing 
and irrigation on early crops and some main-season crops. In addition the thinning 
of a small proportion of fields has begun among the early crops of the vSouth of the 
Delta and of Upper Egy^it 

In the opinion of commercial circles, the area sown to cotton this year is 5 to 
10 per cent larger than last year, which was one of the smallest areas of the last 
decade. 

Cotton ginned up to the end of February, in bales of 478 lb. net weight was 
as follows: — 


Varieties 

1940 

1939 1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Giza 7 

. . 493f7i8 

356,702 458,548 

383,738 

248,949 

182,100 

89.354 

SakelUridis 

. . 41.399 

51,309 85,167 

103,868 

176,883 

182,823 

222,945 

Other varieties above- 

I 

. . 88, 0-^2 

87,047 102,652 

91,205 

94.320 

49.827 

105,^08 

I V4" 

. . 76,335 

41,690 29,734 

30,111 

40,881 

39.488 

71.323 

I V," 

. . 963.596 

966,855 1,227,484 

1,210,210 

1.073.784 

985,377 

1,121,705 

Total . 

. . J,66j,077 

1.505.603 1,905.565 


jr, 65*^.617 

6459.61-5 

6610, 7J5 

S carlo 

. . 31.628 

30.593 32,91*: 

40,797 

36,497 

30,915 

31.745 

Total production (including 

Scarto ) • 1,815,221 

1,728,090 2,281,223 

1,887,164 

1,768,581 

1.565.583 

1,776,908 


* Second catimatc. 


Uganda: It was reported in February that some loss of crop had occurred o^\lng 
to heavy rain interfering with the picking of late planted cotton. Marketing had 
been hindered by the wet weather but it was considered that there still remained 
a substantial proportion of the Buganda crop to be sold. 

See the table of suppletnentary area and production figures on page 288 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Yugoslavia: The favourable situation of hemp fibre on the world market has 
encouraged growers to devote a larger attention to this crop and to increase the area. 
In fact, according to recent unofficial reports, this year’s hemp acreage will be much 
larger than last year’s. 

U S S. F.: According to the Plan the total area destined for hemp cultivation 
in the South and North of the Union is 1,530,000 acres, against 1,350,000 acres in 
1939 and an average of 1,490,000 in the preceding five years: percentages, 113.1 and 103.2 

Preparations for the coming season are making rather slow progress. Up to the 
middle of March the quantity of seed distributed represented only 52 per cent, of the 
total forecast by the Plan. It is affinned, however, that the quantity necessary for 
sowing the area forecast by the Plan is available. It is only necessary to organize a 
more rapid distribution in areas which require it. 

Aygentina' Hemp crops were in normal condition at the middle of March and 
promised a better production of fibre than last year’s, especially from the standix)int 
of quality 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

France: Seasonal conditions in i93() were favourable for tobacco cultivation 
A few attacks of rust were the only damage reported Quality is considered better 
than normal. 

Gn ece ‘ The improvement of the weather in the lUvSt ten days of March was favour- 
able for preparations for tobacco planting. 

Argentina: Harvesting was proceeding in the main growing areas with generally 
good yields. 

Union of South Africa: Irrigated tobacco crops were doing well in Transvaal 
in February in .spite of drought, but sunburn caused severe damage on dry lands. 

See the table of supplementary area and production figures on page 288. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Yugoslavia: A recent decree of the Muiistry of Finance grants powers to the 
Ministry of Agriculture to control, by means of special orders, hops production and 
trade. The State Monopoly which controls hops differs considerably from that control- 
ling other monopolized agricultural products, but is almost identical with that regulating 
opium. By this Decree of the Ministry of Finance, the Minister of Agriculture has 
power, after preliminary consultation with the hops co-operatives, to enlarge or 
reduce the area under hops. Hops cultivation is forbidden on unsuitable land or on 
land not ordinarily cultivated under hops. The sowing of hops without previous author- 
ization from the Government is also forbidden under penalty of heavy fines and the 
destruction of the hops cultivated. 

The decree also obliges growers to pay to the hops co-operatives i per cent, 
of the market price obtained. The fund obtained from this source constitutes a 
reserve for controlling the price of hops. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Tea. 


t/. 5 . 5 . R.: According to the Plan, the area to be cultivated to tea this year 
will be 139.600 acres, against 125,000 in 1939 and a preceding five-year average of 
98,800; percentages, 11 1.7 and 141.3. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: The total quantity of coffee destroyed in Brazil from 1931 to the end of 
February 1940 amounts to 90,700,000 centals, of which 1.^6,000 were eliminated in 
February. According to the " De])artamonto Nacional do Cafe ", exportable stocks 
in Brazilian ports on March 31, 1940 amomited to 3,997,000 centals, of which 2,637,000 
were in the port of Santos and 763,000 in Rio de Janeiro 

Nuara^m: The 1939-40 coffee crop is officially estimated at 353,000 centals, 
of which 265,000 represents the exportable surplus, against 273,000 actually exported 
in 1938-39- Yields this season were reduced by drought and the ravages of insects. 

Venezuela: Febniarv was generally dry and on the whole favourable for coffee 
crops The official report of March confirms, for the i<)39-40 season, a large coffee 
production, which would leave an exportable surplus of 1,190,000 centals 

Angola: Coffee picking in the i<)39-40 season gave average results wffiich remained 
below those of last season. 

Sierra Leone’ The bebruary report confirms an average coffee crop this season 

Hawaii’ The condition of coffee plantations on March 1 w^as considered very pre- 
carious owing to the unfavourable weather of Januar} and Febniarv 

Groundnuts. 

Arf^entina: Harvesting of gromidnuts was proceeding in March in Santa Fe and 
Entre Rios with good unit yields Crop condition continued good elsewdiere: 

Netherlands hidu s J a v a a 11 d M a d u r a — The Deparlment of Agricul- 
tural StativStics of the Central vStatistical Office communicates the following details 
of the groundnut area — 



I'MO 

acres 

1939 

acres 

Area harvested in Januarv 

35.100 

37,600 

Area of standing crops at the end of January . 

157.4^0 

148,000 

Area harvested in Fcbniar} 

41,800 

46,500 

Area harvested from January i to b'ebruary 29. 

76,600 

84,000 

Area of standing crops at the end of February. . 

151,700 

131,000 


Colza and Sesame. 

Hungary: Winter colza, in fields not covered by snowg suffered very severe damage 
roni frosts in January. On low^-lying land the crops are under water. 

See the table of supplementary area and production -figures on page 28S. 
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Supplementary Area and Production Figures. 

As the 1939 or 1939-40 figures of area and production for most countries were 
published in the March number of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, it is not neceasary to repeat them again this month. Hence only new data 
and any modifications of the figures published last month are given in continuation. 
In another table is shown the total world production based on the figures received 
up to the time of going to press. 


COUNTRIES 


Bulgaria 

Cotton (ginned) . 
Sericulture , . . 

France 
Tobacco . . 
lyATVIA 

Wheat 

Rye 

Mesliu 

Barley . . . . 

Oats 

Potatoes . . . . 

lyUXEMBURO 

Wheat 

Rye 

Meslin 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes . . . . 

Portugal 


Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Wine (Continent) . 


United States 

Sugar beet . . . 
Beet sugar (raw) . 
Sugar cane (for 
sugar) . ... 

Cyprus 

Wheat . . . . 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes .... 
Fresh grapes , . 

Wine 

Olives 

Olive-oil .... 
Sericulture . . . 

Chosen 

Tobacco 


Area 

Production 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1939 
and 1939-40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

X933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 
and 

1933-34 

to 

1937-38 

% 1939 

and 1939-40 

1938 
and 
1938' 

1939 

Aver. 

» 100 

1938 
and 

1938- 

1939 

Aver. 

» 100 














000 acres 




000 centals | 

000 bushels 



117 

136 

93 

86.3 

126.7 

227 

153 

164 

(’) « 

(‘) 32 

(‘) 34 

148.5 

138,8 

(*) 43 

C) 38 

(*) 28 

114.8 

154.2 

(’) 5.244 

(*) 4,803 

(*) 3,189 

(*) 5,244 

C) 4,803 

(*) 3,189 

109.2 

164.5 

45 

45 

45 

99.8 

99.0 

(*) 74.076 

(*)73.119 

(‘) 76,544 

(*) 74,076 

(*)73.I19 

076.544 

101.3 

96.8 

378 

348 

333 

108.6 

1137 

4.664 

4,231 

3.944 

7.774 

7,052 

6,574 

1102 

118.3 

737 

709 

664 

104.0 

ill.) 

9,876 

8.349 

8,105 

17,636 

14,909 

14.474 

118.3 

121.8 

223 

195 

181 

1146 

123.6 

2.939 

2.657 

2,188 

5,067 4,581 

3.773 

1106 

134.3 

445 

440 

459 

101.3 

97.0 

4,900 

4 863 

4,413 

10,209 

10,131 

9,193 

1008 

111,1 

935 

860 

798 

108.8 

1 17.2 

10,689 

9,846 

7,913 

33,4021 30,769 

24,727 

108.6 

135.1 

359 

340 

288 

105.5 

124.7 

36,158 

38,611 

33,964 

60,262 

64,350 

56,606 

93.6 

106.5 

42 

57 

41 

74.0 

fOi.l 

567 

1,098 

656 

945 

1,830 

1,093 

516 

86.4 

15 

18 

19 

108,1 

103.1 

286 

284 

271 

510 

507 

483 

100.7 

105 6 

3 

4 

6 

65.8 

42.6 

38 

68 

92 

65 

117 

159 

55.5 

40 7 

8 

5 

6 

173 0 

137.3 

118 

67 

78 

246 

140 

162 

175.9 

151.5 

67 

61 

66 

109.9 

102.4 

1.061 

916 

963 

3,314 

2.864 

3,011 

115.7 

110.1 

43 

43 

41 

100.6 

104.3 

5.683 

6.296 

3.982 

9,472 

10,492 

6,636 

90.3 

1427 

311 

331 

365 

93.9 

85.2 

2.270 

2.269 

2,299 

4,054 

4,051 

4,105 

1001 

988 

158 

186 

173 

85.2 

913 

864 

860 

872 

1.800 

1,791 

1,816 

'100.5 

99.1 

601 

618 

527 

97.2 

114.2 

2.158 

2,090 

1.954 

6.743 

6,530 

6.106 

103.3 

110.4 






(‘)169.767 

‘)240,985 

(‘)165,806 

')203,875 

‘)289,402 

(*)199,II8 

70.4 

102.4 

917 

930 

809 

98.6 

113.3 

215,460 

232,300 

177,076 

(») 10.773 

011.615 

(’) 8,854 

92.8 

121.7 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

35.118 

36,059 

26,158 

(’) 1.756 

0 1,803 

0 1.408 

97.4 

124.7 

258 

294 

243 

87.7 

106.0 

115,960 

134,820 

89,424 

{') 5,798 

n 6,741 

(’) 4.471 

86.0 

129.7 

195 

191 

180 

101.6 

108.2 

1,506 

1.210 

1.246 

2,510 

2,017 

2,077 

124.5 

120.9 

121 

115 

113 

105.1 

107.2 

1,084 

913 

938 

2,259 

1,902 

1.954 

118.7 

115.6 

15 

14 

12 

109.0 

129.2 

101 

89 

71 

316 

277 

222 

1143 

142.5 

7 

6 

6 

II6.0 

122.3 

690 

504 

479 

1,150 

840 

799 

136,8 

143.9 

126 

125 

121 

100.8 

103.8 

926 

1,408 

1,062 

(‘) 92,594 

(‘)140,821 

OI06.191 

65.8 

87.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

(‘) 3,473 

(») 4,993 

C) 2,844 

(') 4,171 

(•) 5,»6 

0 3.416 

69.6 

122.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

109 

186 

173 

[‘) 10,896 

018.552 

017.281 

58,7 

63.1 

— 


— 

— 


16 

26 

31 

C) 213 

(•) 345 

0 416 

61.7 

51.1 

C) 2 

(*) 2 

(*) 2 

93.9 

130.7 

(») 304 

(•) 331 

(•) 295 

(») 304 

(•) 331 

0 295 

91.9 j 

103.2 

52 

48 

40 

106.7 

130.1 

(«) 74,897 

(‘) 64.543 

(*) 44,619 

(*) 74.897 

(•) 64.543 

044.619 

116.0 

167,9 
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Area 






Production 





1939 

and 

1939-40 

1938 

and 

1938-39 

000 acres 

Average 

1933 

% 1939 

and 1939 40 

1939 

and 

1939-40 

0 

1938 

and 

1938 39 

00 centa 

Average 

1933 

1939 

and 

1939 40 

0 

1938 

and 

1938 39 

IX) bushc 

Average 

19^3 

% 1939 

and 1939-40 

COTOTHIBS 

to 1937 
and 

1933 34 

to 

1937 38 

1938 

and 

1938 

1939 

« 100 

Aver 

at 100 

to 1937 

and 

i 

1933-34 

to 

1937 38 

8 

to 1937 

and 

1933 34 

to 

1937 38 

s 

1938 

and 

1938 

1939 

» 100 

Aver 

» 100 

India 

(.uttoii (ginned) . 

21,356 

23.482 

24.631 

909 

86.7 

19.768 

20,304 

22.140 

0 4,136 

(‘) 4,248 (') 4,632 

97 4 

89 3 

sesame 

4,100 

4,331 

4,247 

94.7 

96.5 

9.296 

8,870 

9,610 

(’) 465 (’) 444 ^^) 480 

1 

104 8 

96.7 

Turkey 

lobacco 

198 

208 


95.2 

1185 

(m562(‘)ll7.267(«)I10.14l 

1 

! 

(*)124.562 (‘)I17,267 (‘)I10.I41 

1062 

113.1 

A -E. Sudan 
Lotton (ginned) . 

426 

458 

402 

931 

1062 

1.127 

1,258 

1,077 

1 

(*) 236 n 263 (») 225 

89 6 

104.6 

AROENTINA 

LoUon (ginned) 

903 

1,005 

1 

832 

898 

108 5 

1.773 

1,563 

1,195 

(') 37 iV) 327 

(‘) 250 

1134 

148.4 

IlRTKsUAY 

Rice 

14 

14 

10 

1 

1 

1065 

151.8 

489 

472 

291 

1.086 

'.050 

646 

103 4 

168.1 

MAURinUS 

(. aue sugar 

— 


1 


1 _ 

5,059 

7,084 

5,886 

(’) 254 

' 

(’) 354 (’) 291 

i 

i 

714 

85.9 

Union of 

South Africa 

B irle\ (Cult by 
Europ ) 



1 

1 

1 74 

1 ... 


453 


626 

943 


1,303 


72J 

Oits (Cult b> Eu 
rop) 



503 



1.779 


2.165 

5,559 

... 

6.765 


i m 

New Zealand ' 

Wheat 


189 

1 

i “ 



5,400 

3,338 

1 


9.000 

5,564 

7.406 

161,8 

121.5 


(i) Thousand bales of 478 lb. — (3) Thousand ounces of silkworm eggs — (3) Thousand pounds of cocoons. — 
(4) Thousand pounds — (3) Thousand Imperial gallons — (6) Thousand American gallons. — (7) Thousand short tons. 
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World Totals of Agricultural Products. 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables pub- 
lished for each product in March, which have been revised and completed. 
With the name of each product is indicated the number of countries, for 
which data for 1939 are at present available and also the percentage of 
their total average production in respect to the average world production in 
1933 to 1937 as shown in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 
1938-39 iu which nearly all producing countries appear. The data for the 
USSR, and China are not included. 


CROPS 

AREA 

PRODUCTION 

1939 

1939 40 

1938 

1938 39 

Average 

1933 

to 1937 

1933 34 

to 

193? 38 

1939 
% - 
1939 40 

1939 

1939 40 

1938 

1938 39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 

1933 34 
to 

1937 38 

1939 

1939 40 

1938 

1938 39 

Average 

1933 
to 1937 

1933 34 

to 

1937 38 

1939 

v — 

/o 

1939-40 

1938 

1938- 

1939 

“ 100 

Aver 

age 

- 100 

1938 

1938- 

1939 

• 100 

Aver 

age 

• 100 

Wheat (42 countries, 


000 acres 



000 centals 

000 bushels 



85 %) 

234 383 

251 723 

223 016 

931 

1051 

2217,688 

2,369,276 

1 847,667 

3,696.073 

3.948,715 

3,079384 

93 6 

120 0 

Rye (26 countries, 














90 %) 

44.354 

44.502 

42.92g 

99 7 

103 3 

544 971 

545 941 

483,495 

973,166 

974 898 

863,387 

998 

1127 

Barley (37 countries. 














78 %) 

57 431 

54,465 

53 462 

105 4 

1074 

678429 

628827 

552 070 

1.413,418 

1,310 0/9 

1,150,167 

107 9 

1229 

Oats (32 countries 














82 %) 

77 498 

79.997 

80,192 

96 9 

96 6 

888,349 

923,579 

811,919 

2,776 071 

2.886164,2,537 229 

962 

109 4 

Maiw (12 countries. 














77 %) 

138612 

137,045 

140,826 

101 1 

984 

2.113.234 

1,978,118 

1 723,628 

3 773.634 

3,532.354 3,077908 

1068 

nib 

Rice (rough) {12 coun- 














tries, 79 %) (1) 

109.389 

111,970 

108 258 

977 

101.0 

1,581,800 

1,570,913 

1.568,596 

3,515,048 

3,490,857 3,485 703 

1007 

1008 

Potatoes (24 coun- 














tries, 55 %) . . . 

16.566 

16 682 

16,756 

993 

989 

2.125.991 

2,123,603 

1,985,990 

3 543,247 

3,539.268 3,309,918 

1001 

1070 










Thousand short tons 



Sugar beet {14 coun- 














tries, 64 %) (i) . 

6.131 

6054 

7,634 

1013 

1088 

1,283,831 

1,175,147 

991,565 

64,191 

58,757 

49,578' 

1092 

129 5 










Thousand bales of 478 lb. 



Cotton (ginned) (13 














countries, 85 %) (i) 

63.220 

65,620 

69,969 

963 

90.4 

119,775 

120,018 

119,185 

25,058 

25,108 

24,934 

998 

1005 










Thousand bushels 



Linseed (12 countries, 














95%) . . . 

15.212 

12,650 

13,332 

120.3 

1141 

52,294 

51.150 

55,874 

93.382 

91,339 

99,776 

102 2 

93 6 










Thousand pounds 



Flax (fibre) (9 coun- 














tries, 84%) (i) 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

16.4)1 

14,244 

13,865 

1,641,127 

1,424,411 

1,386,492 

115.2| 

1184 

Tobacco (17 countries, 






(2) 

(2) 

(2) 






75 %) 

4,517 

3,909 

3,702 

1155 

1220 

4,078,916 

3,341,626: 

3.359.995 

4,078,916 

3,341,626 

3,359,995 

122 i j 

1214 










Thousand American gallons 



Olive oil (3) . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,179 

16,072 

19,202 

295,7141 214.2891 256.030 

1380 

115^ 







Thousand pounds (5) 

Thousand pounds (5) 



8Uk (3) (4) ... 


— 


— 

““ 

914,921 

816,154 

1 

916,906 

914,921 

816.154 

916,906 

112.1 

998 


(i) Including U. S. S. R — (2) Thousand pounds, — {3) Approximate world production. — (4) Not including China and India 
— (5) Cocoons 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 


Belgium, The data of production of fodder crops in 1939, compared with the figures 
for 1938 and the average for the preceding five years, are as follows — 


% 1939 



1939 

1938 

000 centals 

Average 
1933 37 

1939 1938 Average 

1933 37 

000 short tons 

1938 
== 100 

Average 
-= 100 

Mangels 

120.374 

IOG 33 T 

1 ^ 4^777 

6,019 

5,066 

6.230 

118 8 

c )5 5 

Carrots, main crop . 
Turnips and swedes. 

766 

738 

t >73 

38 

37 

34 

103.9 

113 8 

mam crop .... 

. 3 .tHO 

3 .f >54 

4.017 

182 

183 

201 

99 6 

90 6 

Crimson clover (9 . . 


4.198 

4,012 

15b 

210 

201 

74-4 

778 

Red clover (-') ... 

4,056 

6,094 

8,172 

203 

305 

409 

66 6 

49 6 

Other clo\er (2) . 

1,01 1 

J.338 

1 ,606 

5 ^ 

67 

80 

74 5 

630 

Alfalfa (^) 

1 ,067 

I,T 2 I 

0305 

53 

5 b 

65 

95 2 

81 8 

Sainfoin ( ) . . . 

263 

^73 

351 

13 

14 

18 

96 3 

74 « 

Meadow-hay, mown {^) 
Rve-grass and timo- 


23 ,I 2 T 

22,307 

963 

1,15b 

I,IT 5 

^3 3 

86 3 

til.' n 

1,004 

1,076 

97 b 

5 <^ 

54 

49 

9 ^ 3 

102 6 

Turni])s (catch crop) . 

5b 392 

48,012 

57 .b 9 T 

2.S25 

2 40J 

2,885 

117 7 

97 9 

Carrots (catch crop). 

I, I 5b 

950 

1.552 

5 ^ 

48 

78 

i2r 7 

74 5 

Spurry (catcli crop) . 

T.bijo 

1.75-i 

2,405 

82 

«s 

120 

0 

67 8 


(i) Giccn feed — (■») Ilav 

Hungavv The condition of rotation meadows \arics greatlv from one district 
to another. Crops have on the whole wintered fairlv wtII, but there are complaints 
of serious damage by field mice, frost and floods. Meadow's and pastures on 
low-lying ground are flooded, while on higher land they are becoming verdant 

Ireland The first and last ten da\s of March were dry and cold, while rain was 
general in the middle of the month Supplies of hay, roots and concentrated leeds 
w'ere sutficient to last out the season 

Switzerland Permanent and rotation meadows arc in fair condition, althouirh 
they have suffered to some extent from the wet w’^eather of the autmnn and the severe 
winter. The growth of the grass, however, is still retarded. In some parts rotation 
meadows show damage due to the frosts Crop condition on April i, in the system 
of the country, was 75 for rotation meadows (against 81 on April i 1939 and 1938) 
and 78 for permanent meadows (against 81 and 80 on April 1, 1939 and 1938 res- 
pectively). 

Argentina. Ploughing proceeded in March actively in all the cereal regions m 
preparation for the sowings of oats and rye for grazing livestock during the winter 
Weather conditions were very favourable for seasonal operations. The har\ estmg of 
alfalfa meadows gave better than nonnal yields. The condition of other rotation 
meadows was good, except in the southwest of Buenos Aires Province. 
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United States: The Crop Reporting Board in its survey of farmers' intentions on 
March i estimates that approximately 59,385,000 acres of tame hay will be cut in 1940. 
This would be 1.8 per cent, more than the 58,347,000 acres cut in 1939 and 5.9 per 
cent, more than the average area of the five years 1934 ^93® (56,100,000 acres). 

The tendency towards moderate increase in hay acreage is rather general, though 
the prOvSpective 1940 acreage is less than that cut in 1939 in a few Northwestern 
States and in parts of the Cotton Belt. Small increases are expected elsewhere, except 
in half a dozen Maize Belt States where reductions in the acreage of maize are reflect- 
ed in prospective increases in tame hay ranging from 6 to 8 per cent. There will 
be a large acreage of crops which might be cut for hay in 1940, but with yields per 
acre and the eventual utilization of most of such crops still uncertain, the present 
estimate is indicative only of the general tendency towards increased forage production. 

Egypt. The third cutting of clover is proceeding generally. The fourth cutting 
has begmi in certain districts Growth in L,ower Kgypt is generally below average. 
Maturation is progressing on irrigated lands left for the production of seed for sowing 
in Upper Egypt and harvesting has begun, condition is satisfactory. Crop condition 
on April 1 was 99, as on March 1, against 102 on April 1, 1939. 
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LIVESTOCK IN BELGIUM. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on 
31 December 1939 compared with the figures of preceding years and the pre- 
war period: 


YEAR 

Horses (i) 

Cattle 

Pigs 

under 

3 years 

over 

3 years 

Total 

under 

2 years 

dairy 

cows 

other 

cattle 

over 

2 years 

Total 

under 

6 

luouths 

over 

6 

months 

of 

which 

store 

pigs 

(fatten- 

ing) 

Total 

1939 . . . 

79.718 

165.831 

245,549 

636,266 

885.853 

77,718 

1,599,837 

409,642 

446.286 

330.285 

855,928 

1938 . . . 

78,866 

185,784 

264,650 

646,719 

965,699 

77,262 

1,689.680 

467,235 

493.137 

362,557 

960,372 

1937 . . . 

77231 

187,233 

264,464 

663,212 

971,627 

75,198 

1,710,037 

413,460 

458.096 

337,175 

871,556 

1936 . . . 

75,518 

187,586 

263.104 

589,078 

983.983 

79,738 

1,782.840 

506.987 

547,486 

704,805 

1,054,475 

1935 . . • 

91,112 

140,294 

231,406 

763,064 

970,225 

104,205 

1,837,494 

712,139 

572,326 

428,261 

1,284,465 

1934 . . . 

91,199 

140,600 

231.799 

762334 

963,030 

114,317 

1,839,681 

688,684 

569,174 

422,485 

1,257,858 

1933 . . . 

91,442 

141,847 

233,289 

760,609 

946.515 

105,483 

1,812,607 

729,168 

623,358 

461,345 

1,352,526 

1932 . . . 

95,079 

142.933 

238,012 

745,752 

941.814 

96.880 

1,784,446 

679,424 

565,230 

421,322 

1,244,654 

1931 . . . 

96,663 

145,326 

241,989 

738,740 

930,930 

97,866 

1,767,536 

672,902 

562,312 

420,114 

1,235,214 

1930 . . . 

98.184 

147,787 

245,971 

732,437 

925,556 

100,661 

1,758,654 

680.867 

568,754 

424,066 

1,249,621 

1913 . . • 

95,472 

171,688 

267.160 

779,950 

936,600 

132,734 

1,849,484 

746,674 

665,619 


1,412,293 


(i) Horses used lu agriculture 
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LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERINGS IN ROMANIA. 


The numbers of livestock slaughtered in urban and rural slaughter-houses; 
excluding those carried out by the military authorities, were as follows in 1939 
and 1938: 


ClasbiUcaUon 

1939 

1938 

Clasbification 

1939 

1938 

Bulls 

0,375 

8,052 

vSheep 

■ 357.S.;.5 

310,605 

Oxen 

148,889 

128,41 I 

Lanilis 

. 1.075,312 

1,125,930 

Cows 


202,234 

7 olal i>hccp . . 

. T433J35 

1 , 466,544 

Young oxen . . 


106,670 

Goati> 


Heifers . . . . 

110,241 

105,907 

24,930 

33.9^>7 

Calves . . . . 

• 5.15.500 

305.5^0 




773 3O4 

Total cattle . . 

■ 'V^'5 J-’-' 

1)16,79 f 

Young ]3igs . . 
Total pi^s . . . 

^.307 

2J 883 

765,^47 

liutjuloi s ... 

33 

T\4<)3 

Hotses . . . , 

2.S0 

3^‘) 

LIVESTOCK IN 

CANADA. 






The follow^ing table shows the numbers of livestock on farms in Canada on 
June I and December i of the years 1931 to 193Q. These figures have been 
taken from a report issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistic on March 13, 
IQ40. 


\umbers 0/ Livestock on Farms in Canada, Jane i 
and December i, 1931 to 1939. 

(ooo’s) 


YEARS 

CATTLE 1 

|l SllEtF 

1 1 

, ! 

' PIGS 1 

L ^ 1 

i , 1 

HENS AND 

CniCKFNb 


June I * 

1 

1 

Dec I 

June I I 

1 1 

Dec 1 

j June 1 j 

1 

Dec I 

June I j 

Dec 1 

1939 

1 8.474 

8,224 

3,366 

2.653 

4,294 

4,768 

58.510 

43,527 

1938 

I 8.511 

8,091 

' 3,415 1 

2,672 

3,487 

3.569 i 

53 775 

! 40.753 

1937 

8,840 

8,080 

3,340 1 

2,674 

3,963 1 

3,680 

53,983 

I 39,564 

1936 

, 8,841 

8.337 

3,327 ' 

2,626 

1 4.145 

4.422 1 

55,769 

1 43,492 

1935 

8 897 

8.499 

3.399 1 

2,628 

3.549 

3.951 , 

53,063 

44,199 

1934 

9,012 

8,539 

1 3,421 1 

2 738 

I 3,654 1 

3.649 

55.430 

1 46.487 

1933 

8,917 

8,503 

3,386 1 

2,738 

3,801 

3,588 

54.943 

, 46,643 

1932 

8,530 

8,092 

3,644 1 

2.812 

1 4,639 

4,125 ' 

59,843 

1 49,226 

1931 

7.973 

7,864 

, 3,627 

2,762 

4,700 

4,264 

61,277 

50.615 


Numbers of cattle on farms at December i, 1939 were estimated at 8,224,100, 
an increase of i.b per cent, over the total at December i, 1938. Numbers of 
cattle on farms declined sharply from the peak reached in 1934 to a low point 
in 1937. Although there was a very slight increase in December 1938, the 
1939 increase provides a more definite indication of the reversal of the down- 
ward trend in the cattle population. Numbers a^ June i, 1939 were slightly 
below those of 1938, but, in view of the increase in numbers at Decembei i 
1939, the June 1940 figures are expected to continue the rising trend. 
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While total numbers of cattle at December i, 1939 were higher than at the 
same date a year ago, the numbers of milk cows dropped slightly from 3,961,300 
to 3.933JOO. 

The numbers of cattle intended for farm slaughter and market in the period 
December 1939 to May 1940 were estimated at 1,405,800 head, an increase of 
3.3 per cent, on the same period in 1938-39. The number of cows expected to 
calve in the same period was 3,331,900, an increase i.o per cent, on the pre- 
ceding year. 

♦ ♦ * 

A slight decline was shown in the number of sheep on farms at December i 
1939 as compared with the sheep population at December i, 1938. Numbers 
of sheep on December i have declined in the past two years and at Decembers 
i()3g w^re the lowest recorded since the December survey was commenced in 
1931 except in 1935 and 1936. 

The numbei of sheep intended for farm slaughter and market during the 
six months December 1939 ^ 94 ^^ 368,100, showed a decline of 5.4 per 

cent, from the intentions for the corresponding period in 1938-39. 


The numbers of ])igs on farms on December 1, 1939 totalled 4,7693)00, an 
increase of 33.7 per cent, on the number at Dccenibei i, 1938. Not only is 
this the largest number recorded since the December surveys were instituted 
in 1931, buf*it also exceeds the numbers recorded at June i with the excep- 
tion of 1934. This situation is more significant because normally June numbers 
are higher than those in December. 

The fall pig crop of 1939 was 4,432,300 of which 3,725,600 weie saved. This 
crop exceeded expectations and was 33.0 per cent, larger than the fall croj) of 1938. 

The number of hogs intended for farm slaughter and for market in the 
period December 1939 to May 11)40 was estimated at 2,905,300 head, an in- 
crease of 40.3 per cent on the intentions for the same period in 1938-39 

The s])ring ciop of 1940, based on the number of sows expected to farrow, 
will be 35 per cent, greater than the spring pig crop of 1938. There will thus 
be increased marketings also in the late summer and throughout the autumn 
of 1940. 

The increase in pig production commenced in the summer of 1938 as a 
result of adequate feed supplies and relatively favourable pig prices. For the 
same reasons, there were further increases in production in 1939. Additional 
incentive was provided by the outbreak of war in vSeptember and the prospective 
increases in demand for bacon which war conditions would bring. 


The numbers of hens and chickens on farms at December i, 1939 were 6.8 
per cent, higher than in 1938 and at the highest level since 1935. The turkey 
population was estimated at 2,641,800 against 2,241,100 on December i, 1938, 
an increase of 17.9 per cent. 
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THE WOOL CLIP OF CANADA. 

According to the final official estimate, the total production of shorn and 
pulled wool, in Canada in 1939 was 17,888,000 lb. of which 13,611,000 lb. were 
shorn wool. This compares with a total production of 17,695,000 lb. in 1938 and 
17,629,000 lb. in 1937. An increase of 4.4 per cent, in the number of sheep to 
be shorn in 1940 is forecast. 


MILK PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The quantity of milk produced on farms in the United States in 1939 is 
officially estimated to have reached 108,558 million lb. This repiesents an in- 
crease of 1.2 percent, on the production of 19^8 which was 107,255 million lb. 
These figures exclude mill^ sucked by calves and milk produced by cow s not 
on farms. The annual milk production per cow in 1939 was 4,538 11). against 
4,522 lb. in 1938. 

Regionally, the increase in milk production over 1938 was most pronounced 
in the centred and northern (heat Plains and eastern Rocky ]\Iountains 
areas where restocking of milking herds has been apparent and wdiere heavy 
production per cow has been encouraged by supplementarv feeding which offset, 
to a large extent, an only fair pasture season in 1939 vStates from Idaho, 

Montana, and Nortli Dakota to Arizona, New Mexico, and Kansas, milk 
production in 1939 w^as up from 2 to 9 per cent as compared with i()38 

In the Northeast, where many important dairy areas suffered from drought 
last summer, milking herds were inertased only slightly and milk pioduction 
was generally not far from that in 1938. In the eastern and central Corn Belt 
States, milk cow nund)ers in 1939 were onlv slighth above those m I93(), but a 
generally favourable season with amjde feed supplies lesulted 111 modeiate in- 
creases in milk production j>er cow^ and total milk pioduction In Michigan 
increases in both milk cows and production per cow^ resulted in milk production 
in 1939 nearlv 4 per cent above that in 1938. while in Wisconsin an increase 
in cow numbers was partially offset by some decline in milk production })er cow. 

In the Soutli, most States east of the Mississippi River showed moderatel} 
higher milk production in 1939 tlian in 1938, but West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Mississippi showed a decline, and w^est of the Mississippi River, milk production 
ranged from no change to a 4 per cent, decline in Texas. On the Pacific 
coast milk production was up slightl>, with the most pronounced change in 
Washington. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, TRADE AND PRICES IN 1939. 

Production. 

Weather conditions, which are a vital factor in milk and buttei pio- 
duction, were rather irregular in Phirope in 1939. Conditions were ver\ abnonued 
in certain areas and were wddely variable between one section and anothci, but 
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do not appear to have been too unfavourable on the whole. In any case fodder 
production was good. 

In the United States the weather, particularly in the first part of the 
year, was favourable for milk production. Reports from South America were 
on the whole good. In Australia also conditions were on the whole favourable 
for milk production. 

On the aggregate, butter production in 1939 seems to have exceeded the 
average. Since the beginning of the war, however, some falling off may be noted 
as a result of the difficulties imposed on the economic life and the mobilization 
of agricultural labour, even in the countries not directly involved in the hostilities. 

Statistics of 1939 production are very incomplete, and many figures are 
still lacking even for 1938. These missing data will be filled in as far as possible 
in our 1939-40 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, in which the 
table of butter production will appear for the first time. 

In the largest producing country, the United States, production was smaller 
than that of 1938, which was a record. The 1939 outturn, however, was one 
of the largets, being only very little short of the second highest figure — that 
of 1933 - 

For Germany the Central Association of the Milk and Fat Industry (Haupt- 
vereinigung der Deutschen Milch- und Fettwirtscliaft) gives a factory butter 
production for the period from January to September, 1939 of 755,700,000 lb. 
This figure is not inserted in the table since the statistics of the Central Associa- 
tion do not exactly coincide with the figures of the Reich Statistical Of- 
fice, which are generally adopted. Production in the corresponding periods 
of 1937 and 1938 were 714,000,000 lb. fThcre was thus a considerable increase 
during the period preceding the war. Since the beginning of the war butter 
production was greatly increased by the fact that the consumption of tresh milk 
was largely replaced by the consumption ol skimmed milk. It is officially stated 
that the butter produced from the cream thus obtained corresponds approxi- 
mately to the quantity formerly imported. This would bring production up 
to roughly 1,000,000,000 lb. As regards farm butter, there is reason to believe 
that the decline which has taken place for a number of years is continuing. At 
the beginning of the war butter consumption was rationed. The ration for four 
weeks (excluding margarine and other fats) was raised progressively from 13 oz. 
per normal consumer to 20 oz. For certain classes of people the ration was 
higher, c. g. 26 oz. for children. 

The estimate of 1939 production in the Netherlands is 16,200,000 lb. 
larger than the corresponding figure of 1938 and is the largest on record. 

It appears from the Soviet press that 75 per cent, of the Plan for butter 
production in 1939 was realized. Apparently production is not sufficient to 
cover fully internal requirements. The Soviet Union, which two years ago was 
a medium exporting country, may now become, after a heavy reduction in exports 
in 1938, a butter importing country. In fact, during recent commercial nego- 
tiations it showed a keener interest in Estonian butter. 

The figures for Australia and New Zealand refer to commercial years. In 
both cases the 1938-39 production exceeded that of 1937-38. While, however. 
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Production of Butter. 

(ono lb ) 


Albania 

(icrmany 


Austria 

beigmm 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spam 

Lstonia 

Finland 

France 

(treece 
Hung iry 
Ireland 
Ital\ 

I atvia 
J ithuaim 

1 uxemburg 


Nonvav 

Netherlands 

I mted King lorn 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czech » blovukia 
1 R S s 

Can id 1 

Inited Stitcs 


(xU itemala 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 

Uruguay 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon 
Algeria 

turnon ot South 
Africa 


Australia 


New Zealand 


a ) 

b) 

Total 
i a) 

< b) 
(Toal 

( a) i) 

\ b ) 


i a) 
b] 

I Total 


m ) 

3) 


(*) 


134 482 


38 581 


d) 

t) 

\ 

f Total 


\ ‘‘I 

{/! 


a ) 

/)| 

h ) 

n 

Total 

S 1 

\Total * 


( ) 44 093 ( ) 


38 801 

224 205, 
14 6631 
2388681 


64 375 


75 178 


436 076 
22 487 
458 563 ^ 

331 135 
5 732 



_ 

_ 

::: — - 

- — — 



— — — 

X938 

1)37 

1036 

1935 

I93f 

1933 

1)32 

1137 3« 

I )36 37 

193-5 36 

1934 35 

1933 3t 

1)3 33 

1)31 3 

2 64( 

) — 

2 866 

3 086 

2 866 

__ 

- 

905 6621 919 771 

845 696 

687 845 

621 485 

658 653 494 939 

212 747 229 502 

248 021 

308 648 

374 787 

429 903 

, 429 903 

IIIS409\ 1 149 273 

/ 093 7/7 

9% 493 

996 272 

988 556 

924 842 

_ 

(I) 49 604 

(i) 49 604 

(i) 49 604 

(I) 48 502 

_ 

' _ 

1413171 138 892 

143 300 

136 687 

148 592 

153 883 

1 142 419 


1543 

1 323 

1,323 

882 

— 

— 

417 557 

j 404 329 

396 613 

381 621 

402 565 

407 857 

1 416 234 


1 




15 653 

! “ 


35 054 

30 424 

29 322 

27 778 


i — 

73 1<)4 

65 478 

61 289 

52 691 

53 793 

52 470 

, 57 100 


458 122 

— 

473 995 

— 

— 

- 

9 727 

13 228 

13 228 

12 566 

13 448 

13 669 

7937 

22 267 

24 912 

22 046 

18 078 

20 724 

18 078 

13 669 

42,770 

137 348 

142 199 

181 221 

~ ! 

— 

__ 


85 099 

— 


— 

— 

— 

37 320 

47 840 

42 329 

39 904 

36 376 

36 597 

44313 

) 43 211 

37 479 

34 833 

29 lOI 

23 590 

21826 

22 708 

5 291 

5512: 

5 732 

5 512 

5512 

_ 

_ 


3 0861 

1 543 

I 323 

661 

_ 

_ 


8 598 

7275 

6 835 

6 173 

— 

— 

32 408 

26 676 

25 133 

20 503 

20 283 

19 401 

17417 

208 999 

208 11/ 

207456 

198 637 

181 662 

176 150 

175 929 

13 669 

13 889 

15 873 

13 448 

17 858 

18 078 

11 905 

222668 

222006^ 

273329 

212 085 

199 520 

194 228 

187834 

45 195 

42 549 

59 966 

47 179 

^5 794 

_ 

i ^) I4 77I 



( ) 58 423 

— 

— 

— 

)3) 92 374 

174 607 

158 954 

146 608 

138 230| 

136 0.6 

121 255 

113318 

67 241 

57 320 

59 5251 

62 832 

63 934 

56 218 

50 486 



30 424' 

25 133 

25 574 

25 794 


435 

1 


34? 923 

304 239 

274 256 

157 852 

266 981 

246 478 

250 887 

240 966! 

234 793 

218 479 

214 070 


113 098 

113 979, 

114 200 

noon 

106 484 

106 925 


359576 

364 8661 

355 166 

344 804 

324 963 

320 995 

1 786 191 

1 623 930 

1 629 442 

1 632 308 

1 694,699 

1 762 602 

1 694 038 


2 646 

2 425 

1 984 

1 543 

1,102 

882 


1 626 576 

1 631 867 

1 634 292 

1 6% 242 

/ 763 704 

1 694 920 



882 

1323 

1 323 

_ 

(3) 220 

65 918 

68 123 

70 328 

61 509 

64 596 

71 871 

81 351 

59 526 

46 297 

36 817 

39 022 

35 935 

— 1 

— 



8819 

— 


— 

(3) 7716 


441, 

— 

— 

_ 

1 543 

1 543 


I 

5512 

5 953 

5512 

4 630! 

3 968 


13 653 

7716 

~ 

__ 

4409I 

8 157 







(3 4 630 

30 024 

30 058 

32 224 

26 526 

18 658 


(4) 18 298 

13 260 

12 925 

14 430 

14 276 

1 1 959 

- ^ 

(1) 11244 

43 284 

43 053| 

46 654 

40 802 

30 617 


( 4 ) 29 542 

409 620 

372 362 

410 723 

446 879 

428 139 

397 936 

370 157 

20 503 

22 046 

22 928 

22 9281 

22 708 

21 826 

20 503 

430 123 

394 408 

433651 

469807 

450 847 

1 

419 762 

390 660 

306 664 

397 936 

376 992 

353 623 

362 662j 

333 119 

277 563 


* See estimate in text 

[a) In creameries — (6) In farms ■— (t) Cow biiftalo ewe and goat milk — [d) StaU controlled 
(f) Uncontrolled — (f) In cooperatue dairies — (g) In prnate dames and home's — ( ) In all 1 ictoncs — 
(h) Including whey butter (h) Processed butter — {/' Incximplete figures 

(i) Intimate — (2) Including quantit> produced in pri\ tte dair\ factories 10 a 31908911 1038 431 S87 ll 

Vear ending June 4 — (3) 1931 — (4) 1930 ~ (3) 1929 3° 


3 - St S higl 
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production in Australia last year was second only to that of 1934-45, that of 
New Zealand was smaller than in any recent year, except 1937-38 and 1931-32. 

Although few figures are available for the remaining countries, it appears 
probable from the available reports that production in 1939 was generally satis- 
factory to good. In Denmark, for example, production during the spring and 
summer was very large. In the period after the opening of hostilities a contrac- 
tion certainly took place. The poor prices on the English market and the 
difiiculty of obtaining fodder supplies in Denmark caused a reduction in the 
numbers of livestock. 

In France, on the basis of the statistics of milk utilization, a fall in 1938 
butter production of about 44 million lb., or to per cent., compared with 1937, 
is indicated. This decline is principally to be attributed to the ravages of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

In Great Britain, where farm production is of secondary importance, figures 
are available only up to 1938. Butter was rationed only at the beginning of 
1940, the ration being first 16 oz. and subsequently 32 oz. per four ^^eeks. 

Trade. 

In order to make a comparison of the incomplete data available for certain 
countries in 1939 with those of the previous year, a column has been left in the 
tables of international trade for figures of the corresponding period of 1938. 
Where complete data are available for 1939, a dash is left in this column 

In the case of exports the number of countries with incomplete data is large 
but for the most important exporting countries the statistics are complete. The 
countries for which the 1939 data are available, in fact, contributed about three- 
quarters of total exports. For the remaining countries in the table the figures 
generally cover only the period to the end of July or to the end of August. 

The available data thus provide a reasonable basis for comparison. The 
figures reveal certain notable changes. On the aggregate, there is a contraction 
in international trade 01 roughly 6,600,000 lb. compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The difference would be still larger if the countries of 
Oceania had not increased their exports towards the end of the year. The num- 
ber of countries showing an increase is approximately the same as the number 
showing a decrease. 

In Denmark exports during 1938 were the largest since 1933; they were slightly 
heavier than those of 1932 but considerably below the maxima of 1931 and 
1930. While there was a decline in 1939, exports exceeded slightly the average 
of 1933 - 37 ' 

In New Zealand, on the other hand, exports in 1939 were the smallest since 
1933, a period which includes, however, some of New Zealand's best export 
years. The reduction, which in actual figures does not greatly exceed that 
of Denmark, is relatively very heavy. It may be recalled that New Zealand 
exports, following their increase and the simultaneous decrease in Danish ex- 
ports, had by 1937 practically reached the level of the latter, whereas ten years 
before they represented only a half. But by the end of 1939 New Zealand’s 
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Exports of Butler from the Principal Exporting Countries 

1000 lb ) 


Countries 

1939 

r 

1938 

4 

I93« 

B 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Denmark 

330,267 



348.459 

337.304 

322,328 

305.024 

330,311 

332.269 

New 2iealand 

274,263 


— 

293,233 

333,325 

313,174 

312,445 

292,823 

295,143 

Australia 

249,621 


— 

229.407 

182,916 

185,672 

256.769 

246.782 

211.532 

Netherlands 

124,416 


— 

112.140 

118,647 

132,686 

103,148 

81.320 

62.552 

Sweden 

(4) 47 589 

(4) 

52.889 

62.953 

51,886 

42 126 

44,670 

51.152 

37,759 

r,atvia 

(3) 35,633 

( 1 ) 

34,851 

51.714 

42.353 

38 118 

37.073 

34,615 

34.494 

Ireland 

(3) 21,378 

(3) 

29,132 

42,278 

42.552 

58 032 

59,470 

56.886 

45,232 

Lithuania 

(3) 27,419 

(3) 

24.811 

38,387 

33.197 

32,252 

26,795 

21,321 

21.120 

Finland .... 

( 3 ) 27 593 

(3) 

27 595 

37.763 

30,733 

30,836 

22,582 

24,467 

26.202 

hstonia .... 

( 3 ) 23 129 1 

(3) 

21.888 

32.479 

29.057 

24 152 

23.894 

22,306 

, 20.336 

Poland 

( 2 ) 18 958 , 

(3 

21 625 

29,086 

17,877 

24,046 

12 533 

9,782 

1 3,547 

Argentina 

19 745 



16,173 

19,361 

22.639 

14,950 

18.347 

j 30,664 

Hungary . 

3 307 



7,760 

13,122 

10,401 

5,518 

8,790 

! 8 033 

France . . 

( 2 ) 3 466 

(3 

3 607 

6,449 

6,629 1 

12,677 

11,603 

7,297 

6 829 

India, by sea . 

5 785 1 


— 

6 .II 6 

4,908 

3.111 

3.023 

3,027 

2.943 

Canada 

(3 10 538 

(3 

991 

3,821 

4,096 

5 130 

7,696 

428 

4.437 

Union of South Africa 

6 929 1 


_ 

3.535 

7,205 ' 

9.308 1 

8.874 

2,485 

2,482 

Austria . . 

(>) 0 

(3 

2 606 

2,606 

7.637 1 

7,802 

5 688 1 

7,053 

2.606 

USSR 




743 

32,236 1 

51,097 1 

64,148 1 

83,562 j 

82,023 

World total ( 5 ) 


! 


1,368,052 

1,357,069 

1,363,211 1 

1,368,332 ' 

! 

1,336,160 1 

1,263,597 


'I Part of tilt year corresponding to that indicated for 1939 — B lull }e.ir 

( 1 ) Up to March 31 - ( 2 ) Up to July 31 — (^) Up to August 31 (0 bp to SepUnilur - ( 5 ) P'rom 

the Tiiternational Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 


attempt to take Denmark’s place as leading exporting countn had suftered 
a setback. 

Australia shows an increase approximately offsetting the decieasc in Kew 
Zealand. Her exports thus have nearly attained the lecoid figure of and 
a])proach very close to tlie exports of New Zealand. As the Netherlands also 
show a very considerable increase of more than to per cent, on the previous 
year’s figure, the total of the four largest exporting countries in 1939 is oiih 
slightly smaller than that ol 1938, despite the fall in Danish and New Zealand 
exports, and exceeds bv 3 per cent, the aveiage of 1933 to 1937. 

Of the partial statistics of tlie remaining countries the principal features 
are the increase in Canadian and Argentine exports and the decrease in the 
figures for Ireland, Sweden and Hungary. 

Though the total volume of butter exports has contracted slightly, compared 
with last year, so far as can be judged from the information available, it a])peais 
to have been normal compared with previous years. In countries which luue 
not published returns for the last months of the year a further reduction nia\ 
have occurred, but this is unlikely. 

Data on butter imports in 1939 are much more incomplete than tho^e ol 
exports. There are fewer statistics covering the whole year. In tlie case of 
Great Britain, which alone absorbs about four-fifths of the world trade, the 
statistics do not go beyond August 31; those of Germany, which takes most 
of the remainder, do not go beyond July 31. During the period 111 (lucstion 
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Imports ol Butter into the Principal Importing Countries. 

(000 lb.) 


COTTNTRIES 

1939 

193 S 

A 

1938 

B 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

United Kingdom ( 1 ) . . . 

(4)725.528 

(4)741,741 

1.056,102 

1,041,988 

1,082,963 

1,082,963 

1,074,768 

979,550 

Germany 

(3)110.445 

(3)114.592 

204.113 

191,439 

166,245 

156,529 

136,165 

130,391 

Netherlands Indies .... 

(7) 

8.935 

(7) 

9.601 

9.903 

10,514 

12,745 

14,037 

14,114 

13,752 


( 8 ) 

5.399 

( 8 ) 

5.937 

6,874 

6,598 

1,532 

1,345 

1,166 

908 

Canada 

(3) 

4 

(U 

5 227 

5,232 

66 

119 

148 

2,873 

1,378 

Palestine 


4 389 


— 

4.493 

5,340 

5,494 

5,053 

3,909 

1,927 

British Malaya 

( 5 ) 

4,317 

(5) 

3,924 

4,691 

4,431 

4,103 

3,759 

3,404 

3,106 

Algeria 

( 2 ) 

1,922 

( 2 ) 

2.105 

4.332 

4,114 

4,394 

4,766 

4.791 

4,105 

Belg -Luxemburg E. U. . 

( 6 ) 

2,081 

( 6 ) 

1.819 

2,540 

4,969 : 

8,142 

13,305 

20,693 

27,408 

Ciecho-Slovakia 

( 3 ) 

2.335 

( 3 ) 

0 

2,264 

1,676 

496 

2.928 

2,227 

1,495 

United States 


1,107 


- 

1,618 

11,111 

9,872 

22,675 

1.252 

553 

France 

(3) 

1 153 

(3) 

789 

1,340 

1,495 

4,251 

1,510 

9,603 

20,307 

Italy 

(3) 

470 

(3) 

234 

463 

5,115 

939 

930 

3,311 

1 2.361 

Svvitzerland 


3.I6I 

1 

— 

340 

5,624 i 

3,223 

1 302 

653 

1.146 

World total ( 9 ) . . . 





1.366,593 

1,359,022 1 

1,364,836 

1,357,382 

1,343,601 

1,250,654 


A Part of the year tonespouding to that indicated for 19^9 — B Tull year 

(i) Re-exports have been deducted — (2) Up to June 30 — (3) Up to Julv 31 — u) Up to August 31 — 
( 5 ) Up to October 31 — (6) Up to November 30 — (7) Full year icir Java and Madura, up to November 30 
or outlying provinces — • (8) Full year for sea-borne imports, up to vSepteraber 30 for overland exports — 
(9) I'rom the Intemational Yearbook of AgriculturalJstatistits 


imports in both countries were slightly below those of the previous year. In 
the other countries the changes were not particularly striking. The largest 
difference is the contraction in British imports of 16,204,000 lb. This is not a 
large figure and the partial figures of imports confirm the impression that there 
were no important changes in the months preceding the war. During the 
remainder of the year also there do not appear to have been great changes. 

To remedy to some extent the absence of complete figures for iqjfj for 
the principal importing countries, we reproduce the exports of Denmark and 
the Netherlands by countries of destination. This is not necessary in the 
case of the other two important butter exporters because they ship their butter 
almost exclusively to the United Kingdom. Danish exports to Crennany have 
increased continuously during the years considered. The increase w^as slight 


Exports of Butter *) from Denmark by countries of destination. 

(000 lb ). 


Couiilru b 

1030 

1938 

1937 

1930 

1035 

1934 

1933 

1932 

United Kingdom . 

226.654 

263.178 

255.356 

241,905 

241.149 

274,022 

278,727 

284,349 

Germany 

96,402 

80,295 

76.318 

75,568 

1 55.120 

44,232 

35,636 

29,163 

Other countries. . . 

4,274 

3.739 

4.261 

3.695 

7.794 

11,235 

17,033 

33,644 

T'>tal . 

327.330 

___ 1 __ 

347,212 

335.935 

321.168 

304,063 1 

1 1 

329,489 

331,396 

347.156 


•) Excluding butter in sealed tins. 
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after 1936 but in 1939 there was a more marked rise. On the other hand, 
shipments to the United Kingdom in 1939 were much smaller than they wcie 
during the seven preceding years. During the war months expoits to Oermany 
were 9,599,000 lb. larger while those to Great Britain were down by 10,831,000 lb. 


Exports of Butter from Netherlands hy countries of destination. 

(000 lb ). 


Countries 

m 9 

1938 1 

1937 

1936 

ms 

1934 



(■) 

(I) I 

(0 

(^) 

{ 2 ) 

i 2 ) 


Cnitecl Kiiigilom 

93,408 

1 

78.575 

79.398 

90.370 

56,688 

38,133 

17.985 

Germany 

23,312 

27.326 

28.329 1 

25.693 

26.061 

32,009 1 

28,323 

Other countrici? 

7.696 

6,239 

10.920 

18,623 

20.399 

i 11,178 ' 

16.244 

1 oial . . 

124,416 

t j 

1 112,140 

1 

118,647 

132,686 

103,148 

j 

81,320 

62,552 


loy 

(O 


5,148 

21.793 

17,983 

44,924 


(i) Net — { 2 ) Gross 


The eximrts from the Netherlands to (rreat Britain, however, showxd an 
increase and those to Geimany a decrease, but in lioth cases tlie differences 
were much smaller than those observed in Danish ex})oits. 

We re])roduce tlie figure ol British and (merman imports though they re- 
late to only part of the year 1939. Changes in British imports during tlie 
period Jan nary- August were similar to the changes wdiich were sliowm in the 
exports of the suppl>ing countries foi the whole >car. Thus it w'ould a])pear 
tliat theie was a reduction during the w'ar months compared with the >ear 
before, but no essential change from the situation during the lirst part of the 
year 1939. 


Imports of Butter into the United Kingdom by countries of origin. 

{000 lb.). 


CoUNTRn'S OF ORIGIN 

I93b 

(‘) 

I93« 

(‘) 

1938 

(^) 

1937 

(^) 

1936 

(^) 

i935 

(U 

I»34 , 

1933 

(') 

Xcw Zealand 

185.330 

208.307 

289.245 

330,494 

312,684 

295,400 

299,801 

281,323 

Uenmark 

159,906 

185,090 

264.913 

252,935 

243.219 

244.871 

278,411 

282,142 

Austraha 

150,530 

132,359 

201,362 

167,018 

189.749 

236,702 

235,577 > 

189.462 

Netherlands 

75,134 

59,117 

79.757 

80.257 

83.475 

51,947 

33.727 1 

16,326 

Uatvia 

24,176 

23,770 

38,070 

24,291 

21.996 

21.541 

17.445 

16.365 

Ireland 

22,126 

17,705 

36,579 

35,838 

52,446 

54,708 

52,459 i 

42,410 

C. S. S. R 

— 

1 — , 

— 

30.617 

46.150 

56,358 

1 55,045 

63,024 

other countries 

115,018 

120.988 ' 

155,023 

133,324 

141,240 

114,566 

1 113,414 

98,093 

Total . . . 

732,220 

1 747,336 , 

1,064,949 

1,054,774 

1,090,959 

1,076,093 

1 1,085,879 

1 

989,145 

Re exports 

6,689 

5.595 ■ 

! 8,847 

12,787 

7,996 

14,271 

1 11.114 

9,597 

United Kingdom exports . 

1.001 

844 

1.354 

1,409 

1,232 

1,398 

1,477 

1,327 

Net iMPORTvS , 

724,530 

740,897 

1 1,054,748 

1,040,578 

1 

1,081,731 

1,060,424 

1,073,288 

978,221 


(i) January i to August 31 . — { 2 ) Full 3 'ear 
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Import oj Butter into Germany by countries of origin. 

(ooo Ib ) 


Countries of origin 

1 1939 

1 n 

1 193 S 

' r) 

1 193 S 

1 n 

1937 

1 r) 

1936 

1 n 

1935 

n 

1934 

1 (*) 

1933 

1 (») 

Denmark 

45,874 

1 47.891 

1 80.537 

75,559 

73,502 

56,291 

42.933 

36,678 

Sweden . ... 

16.286 

11.041 

27.097 

1 27,463 

22,926 

21,246 

12,584 

10,836 

Netherlandfe . . 

12.176 

17,260 

27,620 

26,792 

21,581 

23,647 

28,579 

25,441 

other countries . , 

36,110 

yi,m 

68.211 

61,625 

48.236 

55,345 

52,069 

57,436 

Toial . . . 

110,446 

113,946 

203,465 

191,439 

166,245 

156,529 

136,165 

130391 


(^) January i to July 31 ~ (*) Full year. 


There wa^' a reduction in German impoits in the first part of the yeai. 
This confirms that the increase in Danish exports occurred after the outbreak 
of the war. The reduction in imports from the Netherlands, as shown by the 
German statistics, was equal to the reduction for the whole year as shown by 
Dutch statistics. Thus during the second half of the year German imports 
must have been at the normal level, notwithstanding the inciease in home 
production. 

Prices in 1939. 

Rutter markets in 19J9 were very iriegulai. If the nian\ fluctuations are 
ignored, three periods are discernible: (i) a steady period during the first two 
or three months, (2) the spring and summer when supply was plentiful and 
price differences particularly marked as compared with the first period, (3) the 
war months when the economic consequences of the war had strange and unex- 
pected effects. 

In studying the table of monthly average prices, it must be remembered 
that the periods which should logically be put togethei are often separated by 
the rigid but inevitable classification by calendar months. A proper classifi- 
cation would bring out more clearly the different phases. The table shows, in 
addition to the course of prices during the year in review, the figures for the 
preceding year in order to illustrate the different course of quotations. The 
year 1938 certainly cannot be taken as an ideal average year, but it is suffi- 
ciently normal to provide a more suitable comparison than the average of several 
years. Moreover, it must be remembered that the value of conversion into 
gold francs is more questionable in present circumstances, certain changes in 
the figures given resulting from exchange fluctuations and not from phenomena 
connected with the butter market. 

European butter prices in 1939 showed the usual behaviour following an 
increasing supply during the warm season and a reduction at the end of the 
year. Unlike 1938 and most of the earlier years, the highest quotations were 
at the beginning of the year, particularly in February. Previously the highest 
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prices occurred at the end of the year, for since 1934 there has been a general 
tendency to an increase, as the annual averages show. Every winter prices were 
usually higher than in the previous year. This however, was not the case 
in 1939 - 


Prices of Butter in Gold Francs per Quintal, monthly averages 


Description 


Jan. 

reb 

Marth^ April 

May 

June 

Juh 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Kobeuhavn Uanibh . . 

1^38 

160 

154 

144 

149 

155 

148 

148 

154 

162 

150 

159 

166 


1039 

162 

170 

159 

144 

139 

138 

145 

143 

142 

142 

145 

159 

London: Danish . . . 

■ 1938 

199 

192 

184 

185 

194 

185 

185 

197 

197 

187 

196 

203 


1939 

199 

206 

185 

181 

175 

175 

181 

174 

175 

175 

171 

171 

Ueeuwarden. Dutch 

1038 

136 

139 

138 

148 

150 

136 

132 

127 

129 

127 

126 

138 


1039 

140 

141 1 

130 

122 

114 

123 

124 

117 

1 119 

130 

130 

130 

Ivondon: Dutch 

1938 

169 

172 

173 

179 

184 

169 

166 

160 

162 

156 

152 

171 

lyondoii 

1930 

175 

176 

161 

153 

143 

155 

154 

147 

1 


173 

171 

171 

Australian, salted 

IQ3H 

164 

168 

175 

182 

189 

178 

178 

173 

1 167 

159 

146 

150 

lyoiulon 

1939 

168 

167 

162 

1 

159 

151 

160 

161 

153 

1 161 i 

175 

171 

171 

I 

New Zctiland, salted 

193 H 

166 

164 

176 

183 

193 

182 

180 

1 178 

1 174 

164 

153 

15/ 


1030 

172 

171 

164 

161 

154 

165 

174 

i 166 

165 1 

175 

171 

171 


Though prices during the first two or three months w^ere liiglier tlian those 
of the preceding year, for the rest of the year they w^ere in nearly all cases IdcIow 
those of the preceding year, mainly owing to the increase in supplies. At the 
end of the year the increase compared with the summer sliowed the same dif- 
ference as in I93^^. There w^as thus a seasonal increase but no substantial 
impiovement compared with tlie hwv level of prices in summer, despite the war. 
Prices at London rose but the reason w^as the decline of sterling. There was 
a considerable drop in the prices of Danish butter, (]uotations in November 
and December touching the low^est level of the whole year, whereas in three of 
the preceding five years prices in this mouth had reached their highest point. 

By the fixing of a single price for butter of all provenances and cpialities 
in the United Kingdom (see Crop Report for November 1939, page 1065), tlie 
premium on Danish butter, to the slow reduction of wdiich attention was drawn 
in our article of last year, was suddenly removed completely on the Lomhm 
market. Prices at Copenhagen were improved slightly by subsidies. 

The fixing of a general price in the United Kingdom hail the contrary 
effect on the butter of Australia and New Zealand. In this case there was an 
appreciable improvement in prices which reached their higliest level for the 
year at a time when they are generally at their lowest points. 

In Germany the prices fixed on October 15, 1938 remained in foice for the 
whole of 1939 (see Crop Report for February 1940, page 144). 

The annual averages bring out the low prices which were current dining 
the greater part of 1939. For nearly all quotations the rising trend of tlie 
years 1934 to 1938 was replaced by a decline which brought prices down beloW' 
the 1937 average. The reason for the generally low^ level of prices must be looked 
for in the volume of production. Demand however, also contracted owing to 
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the size of the stocks which had been built up in several countries, price^ 
expressed in gold francs did not increase after the outbreak of the war, although 
transport became more difficult andco=t1v Part of thelos<;due to the exchange 


Prices of Butter in Gold Francs per Quintal, yearly averages. 


Description 


Kobenhavn: Danish . . .... 

I^ecuwarden: Dutch 

(iermany: Butter with qualitv mark . 
Doiidon: 

Danish 

Australian, salted 

New Zealand, salted . ... 


(i) Hamburg: Schlefwig-JJolstein. 



1 

1930 1 

1938 

19.). 1 

• • I 

’ 1 

1 

148.96 

153.83 

151.84 

1 

126 57 

135 22 

130.90 

• 1 

336 86 

324.70 

321.10 

i 

180 75 

191 35 

189 35 


163 26 

169 20 

163.38 


167 38 

172 59 

164.51 




\ 140.86 

129.70 

111.34 

) 112.47 

101.80 

92.48 

) 321.33 

(1)321.38 (1)314.83 (1) 

. 178.591 

' 167.62 

150.88 

1 149.77 

133.27 

107.41 

150 92 

135.38 

IIMI 





^933 


174.82 2IQ9I 
134.63 188 97 


diiferences was borne by the butter jirodiicers and by the ])iiblic in tlie surplus 
producing countries, while the consumers in the ini])orting countries did not 
on the whole feel the consequences. 

The new development of the war is expected to have appreciable effects 
on the butter market in 1940. 

Wai.thkr vSchubrtxCt 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Greece: The abnormal weather conditions of the first half of IMarch, had an luifav- 
onrable effect on stock breeding, particularly owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
fodder .supplies. A reduction in milk production is con.sequently forecast. Cheese 
making in proceeding actively. With few exceptions stock are in good condition. 

Ireland: The milk yield in March was better than in February but slightly below 
normal for the season. 

Switzerland: According to an enquiry conducted among 765 dairies, milk delive- 
rie.s .show a decrea.se of 5.5 per cent, on last year. In (xerman Switzerland the decrease 
is 3.1 per cent and in French Switzerland 5.9 per cent. 

Argentina: The condition of stock in March was good in the country as a whole, 
llie second clip was in progre.ss in the .southeast of Buenos Aires province, with gene- 
rally good yields. 

Union of South Africa Good rains fell in F'ebruary in most parts of Cape Pro- 
vince, except in Transkei and the northeast where drought is severe. (Grazing im- 
proved to some extent and stock generally were in fair condition. 

Only light scattered rains fell in February in most parts of Natal, Transvaal 
and the Orange FTee State. Grazing, however, though dry, was still sufficient in most 
parts and stock generally were in rea.sonably good condition. In parts of the Orange 
Free State, however, particularly the northw^est, drought was severe and some migration 
of stock was necessary 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

See the table of supplementary figures on pages 288-g. 
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The followinii countries, bavin/l suspended publication of trade statistics, do not appear in 
the tables Germany, Bohemia Moravia (Protectorate), Bulgaria, Spain, Bstonia, Finland, 


] ranee, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, 

U. S. S, R„ Iraq, Syria and Lebanon, Algeria, 

Madagascar, 




French 

Morocco, Tunisia. 




1 

i 

1 __ 

I I BKTJAKY 


Spvi n months (August I end i f Tebruary) ' 

Twelve months 
(August 1 Julv 31 ) 

OIJN PRIUS 

Fxports 

MPORTS 1 

3 xpoRTS Imports 

1 

1 

Exporis 

Imp RTS 


1940 

1939 

1940 1 

193 y 1 

h 3)40 193839 193940 1938 3 y 1 

1938 30 

103 30 

1 inf, ( ountnes 



Wheat. 

■— Ihoii-and centals (i cental 100 lb) 



! ir\ 

496 

1699 

0 

0 1 

, 15 173 10 331 0 

0 II 

16316 

0 

til i 

1 252 

1 577 

0 

0| 12 927 16 541 0 

0 ' 

27 571 

0 

^ livn 

t ll 





() 3909 () 2 421 ( ) 0 { ) 

0|l 

3 233 

0 

3 959 

3 448 



68 860 56 864 

1 

87 746 

935 

1 c 1 St lies j 

1 496 

5 269 

858 

611 

8 171 26 840 3 869 

3 257 

46 004 

6134 

\ ut 11 1 

6 239 

4 456 

— 

- 1 

60 298 22 332 

— 1 

I 69 975 

— 

1 1 

1 



I 

(t) 1 ( 4 ) 0 ( 4 ) 0 ( 4 ) 

276 


483 

It tun 

1 0 

413 

0 

0 

1 1 221 1 795 1 

6 

2 413 

8 

1 J bj sei 





'(i) 108 (I) 1 934 /I) 355 (i) 

2 347 

1 984 

4 42! 

by hud 

1 1 

I 




( 4 ) 142 ( 4 ) 138 ( 4 ) 28 ( 4 ) 

45 

443 

132 

’1 




( 1 ) 0 (I) 0 ( 1 ) 0 (1) 

0 

0 

0 


M IKhukviO 
1 irW(> 

\ In ill 1 


/ / r/jH/, f unirus 

J Ir I^uxemb T U 
1 (.nmirk 

T(tCt 
\ TWIV 
N thirl'iiids 
I rtuR'il 
M XI CO 
Ll 7ll 

1 ru 
Ti irmi 
11 

I HI I 

II sen 
iwin 

1 1 )c hin 1 
I I in 

British Milivi 
i nkstine 

I mon of South Vfru i 
w /eal ind 


I- porttvf’ ( ountnes 

H Hi)^ iry 
k nimia 
It, slavii 
k nad-i 
^ nite 1 States 
^’«entina 
T irkcy 

/ porting Countries 

B Ijso lyuxemb U F, 
nraark 
r recce 
\ rwiy 
^<'ther lands 
1 'Tlestine 


61 91 - - 

10 0 0 
3 354 4 601 0 0 


54 

I 

0 


(4) 


0 (4) 
119 
2 

10 940 


0 (4) 
1025 

1 

19 968 


3 (4) 


28 

0 


0 

1 098 
1 

36 429 


126 


44 

509 

3 


0 

44 , 
10 


2 061 

1589 


.62 


1 794 


5 444 


13 484 1 

2219 

24 891 

267 

108 

1 

34 


39 


1 618 


1 682 

40 

2 364 

334 

284 

1 

0 


0 


3 697 


3 360 

0 

7 740 


(0 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

4 045 

(I) 

1 927 

0 

4 002 

680 

846 

2 

^0 

7 509 


8815 

21 

15 623 



(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(:) 

245 

) 

1 192 

0 

1 295 



13) 

0 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

13 

(3) 

113 

0 

1 243 




_ 

(3) 

6 273 

(3 

7 529 

— 

23172 



( 2 ) 

0 

U) 

0 

( ) 

1 182 

( } 

1 141 

0 

2 625 

9 

2 

5 

3 


45 


51 

7 

68 

23 

10 


_ 




72 


43 

_ 

91 

165 

552 


170 


147 


866 


522 

511 

9 597 


( 1 

0 

( 

0 

1 ) 

11 

( ) 

22 

0 

86 




— 


— 

(3) 

3 

(3) 

0 

— 

14 



1 ) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

1 

(I) 

2 

0 

7 




— 

_ 

( } 

274 

( ) 

233 

— 

679 



( ) 

2 

( ) 

! 

( ) 

13 

( ) 

6 

4 

16 

22 

293 


0 


0 


406 


871 

0 

1 791 



(1) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

103 

(3) 

1022 

u 

1 030 



( ) 

0 

^( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

250 

( 2 ) 

400 

0 

2 006 

Rye. 

— Ihoiisand ccnials 

(i cental 

1 

lb) 





(I) 

271 

(t) 

175 

( 1 ) 

0 

(1) 

0 

309 

0 

0 

0 

913 

60 

0 


0 

640 

0 



( ) 

0 

( ) 

0 

( ) 

0 

{ ) 

0 

0 

0 



(I) 

1 657 

(I) 

469 





984 

0 

0 

0 

142 


374 


0 


0 

^74 

0 


_ 


3 482 

j 

237 


— 


— 

2 064 

— 

- 

- 


30 


21 


- 


— 

177 



370 , 
31 I 
0 

7 

It 


360 

130 

0 

52 

20 


I) 


2! 

1 

0 

0 

940 


1905 4011 

1 134 I I 308 

0 I 0 

(I) 1 747 (1) 1612 

204 I 498 

168 1 91 


60 

0 


0 

0 

976 


6 86j 
2 061 
0 

2 734 
t 649 


(i) Up to January 31 ~ (2) Up to December — (3) Up to ^oveml)er 30 — {4) Up to October 31 
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February 

Seven months (August i-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

1 . 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1 1939 

1940 

1 1939 

1939-40 

1 193839 

1939-40 

1 1938-39 

1938-39 

1958-39 



Wheat Flour. — 

Thousand centals 

(I 

cental 


100 lb.). 


kxDortinf^ Countries : 















Hungary 

51 

1 50 


0 


1.241 


497 


0 


0 

1,027 

0 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I 


2 


0 


0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 





( 2 ) 

17 

(2) 

20 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

32 

0 

Canada 

i.096 

570 




7,840 


5,190 





9,024 

145 

United States . . . 

995 

1,320 

0 

24 


7.566 


6,838 


95 


105 

14,059 

159 

Argentina 

172 

161 

— 

— 


1.225 


1,121 


— 


— 

2,049 


Uruguay 

16 

35 

0 

0 


237 


205 


0 


0 

408 

0 

Chosen 





( 2 ) 

132 

(2) 

292 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

523 

0 

India : by sea . . . 





( 1 ) 

699 

(I) 

724 

(i) 

2 

(I) 

1 

1,172 

4 

Iran 





(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 





( 2 ) 

2,721 

(2) 

2.749 

( 2 ) 

60 

(2) 

0 

4 594 

0 

Turkey 

0 

6 

— 

— 


1 


45 


— 


— 

75 

— 

Australia .... 

812 

1,074 

0 

0 


7,562 


7,614 


0 


0 

14,767 

0 

Importing Countries: 















Relgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

2 

5 

1 

1 


19 


46 


63 


12 

95 

40 

Denmark 

0 

2 

3 

37 


19 


17 


101 


319 

33 

540 

Greece 

0 

0 

1 

3 


0 


0 


23 


21 

0 

43 

Norway 





(0 

1 

(I) 

4 

( 1 ) 

608 

(I) 

494 

6 

820 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

54 

149 


4 


3 


1,153 


894 

5 

1,829 

Portugal .... 



... - 


(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(!) 

10 

(1) 

25 

0 

38 

Hail- 

~ 

— 

18 

17 


— 




113 


103 

— 

177 

Mexico 





(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

1 

(3) 

1 

0 

2 

Brazil 

— 

— 


... 


_ 


_ 

( 3 ) 

261 

(3) 

372 


798 

Chile 





(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

( 4 ) 

20 

U) 

14 

2 

93 

Peru 





( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

( 3 ) 

19 

( 2 ) 

18 

0 

42 

Burma 

0 

0 

44 

48 


1 


0 


454 


405 

1 

865 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

27 

21 


— 


— 


297 


218 

— 

366 

China 

60 

34 

204 

291 


732 


264 


3.502 


2.796 

1,176 

7,108 

Formosa .... 




... 

(3) 

2 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

0 

8 

0 

Netherlands Indies : 















J<iv,i and Madura 

— 

— 




— 


— 

U) 

745 

(r) 

660 

— 

1,271 

Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

U) 

503 

(I) 

383 

— 

746 

Indochina 




... 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

140 

(I) 

302 

4 

719 

Britsh Malaya . . . 





• 2 ) 

68 

(2) 

59 

(2) 

756 

(2) 

618 

134 

1.533 

Manchukuu .... 





(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

3,127 

( 4 ) 

1,730 

0 

5.592 

Palestine 

0 

0 

6 

38 


0 


0 


345 


262 

0 

415 

Egypt 

0 

0 

4 

4 


1 


0 


31 


25 

0 

46 

Union of South Africa 





( 3 ) 

2 

( 3 ) 

1 

(i) 

4 

(3) 

3 

2 

9 

New Zealand . . . 





( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

1 

Exporting C ountries : 



Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lb.). 



Denmark 

0 

334 

17 

0 


299 


2.010 


29 


9 

3,002 

21 

Hungary 





[I) 

138 

(0 

59 

(1) 

0 

(i^ 

0 

i 107 

0 

Romania 

0 

'“54 

0 

0 


2,329 


2,520 


0 


0 

4.195 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 





( 2 ) 

3 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

9 

(2) 

8 

1 

21 

Canada 





(1) 

5,247 

(I) 

5,602 





7.919 

1 

United .States . . . 

‘■'134 

“345 

0 

0 


1,463 


4,323 


141 


0 

5.101 

237 

Argentina 

2,261 

659 

— 

— 


5,311 


1,419 


-- 


— 

4,644 

— 

Chile 



— 

— 

(4) 

53 

(4) 

275 


_ 


— 

1,076 

— 

India: by sea . . . 





(I) 

7 

(I) 

35 

(I) 

205 

(r) 

26 

39 

79 

Iran 





(I) 

83 

(I) 

33 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

97 

0 

Manchukuo .... 



— 

— 

(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

1 


— 


— 

5 

«_ 

Turkey 

’ ’ 269 

■“213 

— 

— 


510 


1,839 


— 



2.740 

— 

Egypt 

0 

6 

0 

2 


1 


68 


0 


13 

68 

19 

Union of South Afr. 





13) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

: 3 ) 

0 

1 

0 

Australia .... 

“’ll 

'“372 

0 

0 


275 


720 


0 


0 

1.545 

0 

Importing Countries: 















Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

0 

16 

390 

842 


8 


171 


3,809 


7,092 

217 

10.406 

Greece 

0 

0 

7 

92 


0 


0 


54 


314 

0 

344 

Norway 





(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

349 

(I) 

200 

0 

415 

Netherlands .... 

“■ 0 

’“53 

72 

341 


2 


767 


1,119 


2,926 

848 

4.855 

Mexico 

... 




(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

32 

(3) 

50 

0 

146 

Burma 

! — 

— 

0 

1 


— 


— 


3 


3 

— 

4 

Ceylon 

— 

_ 

1 

1 


— 


— 


6 


7 

..... 

11 

Chosen 





l2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

2 

Indochina 





[I) 

0 

(I) 

0 


0 

(I) 

0 

0 

1 

Japan 

— 

— 




— 



(2) 

0 

» 

0 


0 

Palestine 

0 

0 

0 

29 


0 


6 


26 


199 

6 

304 

New Zealand . , . 





( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

71 

(2) 

8 

0 

216 


(i) Up to January 31. — {2) Up to December 31. — (3) Up to November 30. — • (4) Up to October 31. 



TR^E — OATS, MAIZE 307 S 



February 

Seven months (August i-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I'July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1 1939-40 

1 1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 




OaiSt — Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.]. 



Exporting Countrits: 














Hungary 



... 


(I) 

0 

(r) 0 

[(I) 

0 

(i) 

0 

1 0 

0 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

, . . 




( 2 ) 

0 

1 ( 2 ) 0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

0 

Canada 





(I) 

2.607 

'(I) 1,690 



1 


3 265 

1,134 

United States . . 

17 

23 

’202 

3 


36 

1.096 


i.340 

1 

29 

1 1.114 

427 

Argentina . . 

1,291 

568 

— 

— 


6.157 

1 3.026 


— 


— 

5,957 


Cliiie 





(4) 

185 

( 4 ) 121 

(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

i 1,119 

0 

Chosen 





( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 

0 

,( 2 ) 

0 

1 1 

0 

India : by sea . . 



— 

— 

(I) 

7 

(I) 12 


— 

I 

— 

1 21 

— 

Turkey 

0 

7 

— 

— 


6 

134 


-- 


— 

i 231 

— 

Union of South Africa 





( 2 ) 

4 

( 2 ) 2 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

5 I 2 

Austrahe 

14 

3 

0 

0 


50 

20 


0 


0 

41 

3 

New Zealand . . 





( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 

4 

( 2 ) 

2 

4 

5 

Importing Countries: 














Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

0 

0 

13 

54 


0 

1 


64 


248 

1 

655 

Denmark .... 

2 

21 

0 

0 


14 

168 


26 


99 

184 

101 

Gioete 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


165 


0 

0 

0 

Norway 





(I) 

0 

(i) 0 

(I) 

49 

(I) 

0 

0 

2 

Netherlands .... 

0 

81 

60 

30 


0 

265 


570 


461 

379 

1,221 

Mexico 





( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 0 

(3) 

3 

( 3 ) 

20 

0 

25 

Peru . ... 


— 




— 

— 

( 2 ) 

10 

( 2 ) 

11 

— 

26 

Civlon . . . 

— 

— 

2 

1 


— 

— 


8 


9 

_ 

17 

Indochina . 





(I) 

0 

(I) 0 

(t) 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 

0 

Evgrpi 



0 

0 





0 


0 


1 




Maize* — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

b.). 















Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: J 




Four Montus (November i-end of February) (Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Hungary .... 


•• 1 


... 

(I) 

0 

(I) 136 

(I) 

38 

( 1 ) 

0 

1,038 

0 

Rom.iiiia 

“772 

1.473 

0 

ol 


3.473 

5.052 


0 


0 

12.014 

0 

Yugoslavia . 


1 



( 2 ) 

2 

iz) 289 

(’) 

0 

(i 

0 

2.334 

0 

United States . . . 

■ 3.220 

1.501 1 

32 

7 


9.787 

10.967 


116 


73 

19,783 

253 

Haiti . . . 

0 

0 

— 



2 

2 


~ 


— • 

1 8 

— 

Dominican Republic 



— 


( 2 ) 

47 

(2) 69 


- 


— 

1 340 

— 

Argentina 

’4.698 

‘3.’l23 

— 

— 


16,848 

19.317 


— 


— 

1 74,809 

— 

Brazil . . . 



— 

— 

(3) 

69 

(3) 126 


— 


— 

1 1,658 

_ 

Burrn.i 

7 

■■■ 5 i 

— 

— 


19 

34 


— 


— 

397 

— 

China 

0 

6 

— 

— 


0 

26 


— 


- 

26 

— 

India : by sea . . . 
Netherlands Indies: 



~ 

~ 

(I) 

0 

(I) 1 





1 

~ 

Java and Madura 

157 

415 

— 

— 


238 

563 


— 


— 

1.353 

— 

Outer Provinces 



•— 

— 

(I) 

29 

(I) 80 


— 


— 

813 

— 

Indochina . ... 



— 

— 

(I) 

2,821 

(I) 3,268 


— 


— 

10.037 

— 

Manchukuo .... 



— 

— 





— 


— 

6.416 

— 

Hgvpt 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


0 


0 

2 

1 

Unionof South Africa 




* 

( 2 ) 

2,570 

( 2 ) 1,229 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

2 

12,752 

10 

Importing Countries: 


1 










1 


Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

0 

12 

514 

1.065 


0 

118 


3 660 


4.350 

1 345 

12,188 

Denmark 

0 

0 

704 

524 


0 

0 


1 407 


884 

1 

2.855 

Greece 

0 

0 

18 

109 


0 

0 


151 


466 

1 0 

1,336 

Norway 





(I) 

0 

(I) 0 

(I) 

779 

(I) 

788 

' 0 

2,647 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

^■218 

i.342 


0 

0 


5,470 

5.943 

i 2 

15,958 

Portugal 

... 

... 


(I) 

0 

(I) 0 

(I) 

67 

(I) 

336 

I 0 

864 

Mexico 





(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 0 

( 3 ) 

151 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

807 

Peru 





( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

' 0 

0 

Chosen 





( 2 ) 

1 

(2) 4 

( 2 ) 

50 1 ( 2 ) 

0 

118 

486 

Japan 

— 

— 




— 

(2) 

1,128 

( 2 ) 

950 

— 

6,479 

Palestine 

0 

0 

10 

12 


0 

0 

37 


45 

0 

160 

Australia 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


11 


0 

^ 1 

0, 

New Zealand . . . 





( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 0 

(2) 

0 


0 

"1 

56 


(i) Up to January 31. — (a) Up to December 31. — (3) Up to November 30. — (4) Up to October 31. 



3o8 S trade — RICE, UNSEED 




February 


Two MONTHS (January i-end of P'ebruary) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 


1939 


1939 




Rice 

. — Thousand centals 

(i cental 

- 100 lb,). 





Exporting C ountries: 

















United States . . . 

318 

302 

25 

42 


569 


614 


45 


89 


3.093 


711 

Mexico 













( 2 ) 

49 

( 2 ) 

0 

Brazil 













( 2 ) 

1,231 


— 

Burma 

6,130 

8,103 

1 

2 


i 1,066 


iil70 


3 


6 


75,481 


26 

Chosen 




... 










2,220 


0 

Taiwan 













( 3 ) 

287 

(3) 

0 

Indochina 





(I) 

5,479 

(I) 

i,778 

(0 

3 

(i) 

24 


35,273 


197 

Iran 


... 



(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(0 

1 

(I) 

1 


0 


18 

Thailand (Siam) . . 

3,029 

3,248 

— 

— 


6.210 


6,173 


— 


~ 


41,010 


— - 

Egypt 

436 

254 

0 

0 


913 


633 


0 


0 


2,579 


2 

Australia . 

37 

19 

1 

2 


46 


40 


4 


8 


325 


45 

Importing Countries: 

















Belgo-Euxemb E- U’ 

0 

33 

186 

103 


0 


71 


496 


202 


365 


1,780 

Denmark .... 

0 

0 

18 

4 


0 


0 


73 


21 


1 


197 

Greece 

0 

0 

109 

68 


0 


0 


172 


122 


0 


647 

Hungary . 





(r) 

0 

(I) 

0 

d) 

90 

(I) 

65 


0 


584 

Norway 





( 1 ) 

1 

( 1 ) 

1 i(i) 

40 

(1) 

7 


6 


160 

Netherlands 

0 

98 

21 

93 


1 


224 


117 


260 


1.608 


5,160 

Portugal .... 





(I) 

0 

(1) 

0 

d) 

2 

(I) 

3 


0 


104 

Romania 

— 

•— 

39 

26 


_ 


— 


102 


62 


— 


360 

Yugoslavia . . . 














0 


394 

Haiti . ... 

— 

— 

1 

1 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


11 

Argentina . 


... 



(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(d 

12 

d) 

63 


2 


679 

Chile . ... 

— 







— 






— 

(3) 

183 

Peru . ... 














2 


463 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

i,032 

i,227 


1 


0 


i.59l 


2.305 


3 


13,391 

China . . 

1 

57 

1,178 

449 


3 


82 


2,188 


768 


156 


7,060 

India: by sea . . , 




... 

(I) 

386 

{!) 

407 

( 1 ) 

3,187 

d) 

2,668 


6.343 


51.294 

» : by land . . . 













( 3 ) 

364 

(3) 

1,471 

Netherlands Indies: 

















Java and Madura. 

32 

6 




32 


11 

d) 

60 

d) 

0 


258 


729 

Outer Provinces . 






0 

(1) 

17 

(i) 

137 

d) 

408 


214 


5,372 

Japan 

1 







... 






444 ! 


965 

British Malaya . . 








... 






^.723 , 


19,640 

Manchukuo . . 








, 





( 3 ) 

4 ' 

( 3 ) 

1,681 

Palestine .... 

3 

13 

”‘43 

52 


7 


23 


81 


85 


85 , 


562 

Union of Sout Afr. . 














0 


1,748 

New Zealand . 


1 








” 




0 i 

1 


91 

Exporting Couniries; 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (i 

cental = 

100 

lb.). 





Romania 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 

Argentina . ... 

2,966 

3 601 

— 

— 


6,417 


7.214 


— 




26,082 


— 

Uruguay . . . 

109 

138 ' 

— 

— 


442 


345 


~ 




2,403 



China ... 

0 

6 

— 

— 


0 


6 


— 




99 


— 

India: by sea . . . 





(0 

206 

(I) 

510 

(i) 

0 

d) 

0 


5,934 


— 

» : by land . . 

— 

— 




— 


— 






— 

( 3 ) 

185 

Manchukuo .... 



— 

— 






— 


— 

( 3 ) 

67 


_ 

Egypt 

6 

0 

0 

0 


6 


0 


0 


0 

1 

2 


f 

New Zealand. . . 










... 




2 


0 

Importing Countries; 













1 




Belgo-Euxcmb E. U. 

4 

17 

244 

466 


4 


24 


325 


835 

1 

97 


2,349 

Denmark 

1 

0 

4 

68 


1 


0 


106 


109 


0 


589 

Greece 

0 

0 

7 

2 


0 


0 


7 


7 


0 


71 

Hungary . . 





(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 

d) 

2 

( 1 ) 

0 


0 


34 

Norway 





(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 id) 

84 

!{i) 

45 


0 


513 

Netherlands .... 

'"70 

”'31 

153 

j.062 


87 


55 


493 


1,591 

1 

142 


6.833 

Yugoslavia .... 




... 









1 

0 

1 

159 

Canada 














10 1 

( 4 ) 

335 

United States . . 

— 

— 

987 

i.259 


— 


— 


i.580 


' 2 , 44 1 




8,976 

Burma 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

Japan j 














0 


52 

Palestine [ 


— 

1 

6 


_ 




1 


6 




24 

Australia | 

0 

0 

16 

13 


0 


0 


97 


36 

1 

0 


621 


(i) Up to January 31. ~ (a) Up to November 30, — (3) Up to Octol?^ 31. — (4) Up to July 31. 







TRADI 

— COTTON, 

WOOL 






309 s 




February 


Seven months (August 

i-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 



1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1938 39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i c 

ental 100 

lb.). 



United States . 


3.939 

1,390 

183 

42 

25,987 


12,988 


513 


429 

1 7,562 

749 

Haiti 


12 

18 

— 

— 

12 


20 


— 


— 

104 

— 

Mexico .... 



.. 

... 


(3) 32 

( 3 ) 

170 

(3) 

6 

( 3 ) 

2 

308 

9 

Dominican Republic. 


... 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 

1 

347 

— 


-- 

5 

— 

Argentina . . . 


27 

18 

— 

— 

297 



— 


— 

555 

— 

Brazil 




__ 

— 

( 3 ) 1791 

(i) 

2,057 


- 


— 

7,692 

— 

Peru . . . 




~ 

— 

( 2 ) 883 

( 2 ) 

982 


— 


_ 

1,801 

— 

Burma .... 


11 

52 

0 

0 

262 


232 


0 


0 

385 

0 

China .... 


6 

- 24 

396 

163 

71 


1,235 


2,638 


594 

1,305 

3,698 

India: by sea . 






(I) 4.350 

(I) 

5,018 

(I) 

912 

(I) 

724 

12,897 

1,685 

N I: Java & Mad. . 

0 

1 

— 

— 

2 


8 


— 


— 

17 

— 

Outer provinces' . 

... 


— 

— 

(I) 17 

(i) 

10 


— 


— 

19 

— 

Tran 






H) 152 

(1) 

63 

( 1 ) 

0 

(I) 

0 

223 

0 

Turkev .... 


36 

0 

— 

— 

67 


264 


— 


— 

385 

— 

Egypt .... 


1,409 

852 

- 

— 

6.094 


4.847 


— 


- 

8,429 


Importing Countries: 














Beleo lyuxemb. E. U. 

0 

69 

190 

198 

109 


481 


1,321 


1,418 

906 

2.335 

Denmark 


— 

— 

20 

70 

— 


— 


110 


108 

— 

202 

( ireece . . 


0 

0 

5 

4 

0 


0 


31 


22 

0 

49 

Hungary 






(I) 0 

(J) 

0 '(I) 

296 


330 

0 

629 

Norway 






( 1 ) 0 

(1) 

0 

(r) 

63 

(I) 

54 

0 

88 

Netherlands . . 


0 

0 

192 

69 

2 


9 


944 


707 

12 

1,203 

Portugal . . 


— 

- 



— 


— 

(I) 

239 

(I) 

300 

— 

474 

Romania . 


0 

0 

48 

22 

0 


0 


171 


284 

0 

433 

Yugoslavia 






(:) 0 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

147 

{ 2 ) 

246 

0 

515 

Ceylon . . 


0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 


17 


9 

— 

1,269 

Chosen . . 






( 2 ) 0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

127 

( 2 ) 

141 

0 

17 

Indochina . 






(■) 3 

(I) 

3 

( 1 ) 

95 

(11 

378 

5 

601 

Japan 






(:) 0 

( 2 ) 

1 

12 ) 

5,749 

(2 

5.573 

1 

13,176 

Manchukuo 






( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ) 

0 

( 4 ) 

67 

(4) 

308 

0 

682 

Palestine 


0 

0 

2 

2 

1 


0 


12 


8 

0 

16 

tiiiion of South Afr. 





( 3 ) 0 

(i) 

3 

(i) 

6 

( 3 ) 

5 

3 

13 

Australia 


0 

0 

16 

13 

0 


0 


99 


82 

0 

121 






Wool. — Thousand 

lb. 




Twelve months 

Exporting Countries' 





SIX MONIES (September 

•end of February) 

(Sept I 

Oct 31 ) 

Argentina . . | 

(fl) 

25,135 

30,838 

— 

— 

116,012 

160,010 


_ 


_ 

299.633 



8.737 

3.494 

— 

— 1 

36,81 1 


27.695 


— 


— 

56,747 

— 

Chile 



1 

( 4 ) 201 

( 4 ) 

273 

(t) 

35 

( 4 ) 

181 

30,838 

461 

Peru 




— 

— 1 

(z) 5.035 

( 2 ) 

3,635 


— 


— 

12.022 

— 

Uruguay. . . j 

(«) 

14,742 

10.285 

— 

— , 

44,441 


45,310 


— 


— 

95 932 

— 

ib) 

1.790 

2,410 

__ 

_ 

11,984 


9.718 


— 


— 

24,306 

— 

Burma . 

15 

24 

0 

0 

117 


130 


0 


0 

311 

0 

China 


77 

337 

— 

— 

465 


4,678 


— 


— 

6,671 

_ 

India: bv sea . 






(I) 28.127 

(I) 34,681 

(r) 

2,088 

(I) 

2.771 

76 997 

8,031 

» : by land . 


— 

— 



— 


— 

(4) 

3,170 

( 4 ) 

2,335 

_ 

20,097 

Iran . . 






( 1 ) 6.310 

(I) 

1,475 

(I) 

0 

( 1 ) 

0 

6,151 

0 

Manchukuo . . 






( 4 ) 104 ( 4 ) 

498 

l4) 

93 

( 4 ) 

0 

3,567 

295 

Palestine . . . 


0 

9 

4 

0 

46 


60 


9 


15 

181 

40 

Turkey . . . . 

(«) 

130 

873 

— 

_ 1 

4.766 


10,441 


— 


— 

21.272 

— 

^gypt 

187 

276 

128 

49 1 

1.773 


2.542 


209 


207 

5,176 

465 

{«) 




1 

( 2 ) 48120 

(2)102.207 

(3) 

13 

( 3 ) 

425 

234 846 

1,058 

Un. of S. Africa. 

' (b) 




... 1 

( 2 ) 2.853 

( 2 ) 

1,916 

(3) 

143 

( 3 ) 

368 

7.994 

1,587 

.Australie . . 

(«) 

104,001 

9i.904 

‘"33 

1,034 1 

434,583 

515.328 


1,133 


6,984 

799,315 

15.655 

, ib) 

6,488 

4,947 

0 

9| 

23,574 


33.634 


66 


161 

66,604 

604 

New Zealand . 

(a\ 



1 

(r) 43.277 

(I) 69.572 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

46 

254,591 

55 






(i) 3.746 

(I) 13,444 

(2) 

0 

4 

57,270 

4 

1 mporting Countries: 




1 










Belgo-Euxemb. 

(a) 

0 

5,289 

5.377 

20,642 

5,895 


27,232 


12,295 

111,523 

57.574 

220,450 

Kcon. Un. 

(») 

417 

5.211 

54? 

450 

11,228 


15.503 


1,380 


2,535 

32 851 

7.496 

Denmark . . . 

2 

44 

148 

419 

172 


174 


1,281 


1,490 

408 

4.533 

Oieece 


68 

49 

1 234 

357 

304 


719 


1,455 


2,760 

2,103 

7.657 

Hungary. . . . 



1 


(I) 0 

(I) 

280 

(^) 

670 

(0 

1,177 

1,027 

3,208 

Norway .... 






(i) 461 

(r) 

732 

(I) 

818 

(I) 

1,168 

1,689 

2.668 

Netherlands. . 

((fl) 

(b) 

”’l98 

0 

'”l28 

24 

' ’ 4.043 

1 2.253 

595 

774 

324 

37 


611 

146 


9,528 

7,192 


4.354 

5,368 

3166 

756 

11,572 

12,225 

Portugal. . . . 



1 


(i) 2.035 

(I) 

395 

(1) 

608 

ii) 

1.691 

2,251 

3.318 

Romania. . . . 


0 ! 

'** 0 

I "■ 4 

137 

0 


18 


77 


578 

62 

840 

Yugoslavia . . 






( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 

220 

( 2 ) 

1082 

(2) 

4 394 

353 

11,475 

Uiifted States . 


■‘*44 1 

■■'15 

37.’211 

ii273 

84 


262 

180,696 

103,329 

417 

209,676 

Mexico . . . . 





( 3 ) 0 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

1.345 

(3) 

1,008 

139 

4,837 

Japan 


! 


... 


( 2 ) 0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 26,469 

( 2 ) 29.716 

0 

107.351 

(a) Unwashed woe 
(4) Up to October ji 

1 . — (6) Washed wool. — (i) Up to January 31 . — 

2 ) Up to December 31 . - 

- ( 3 ) Up to November 30. — 



310 S TRADE — BUTTER, CHEESE 


COUNTRIES 


February 

Two MONTHS (January i-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

j Imports 

EXPORTS j 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 


1940 

1939 

1 1940 

1 rg39 

1940 j 

1939 1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 





Butter* — Thousand lb. 





Exporting Countries : 











Denmark 

19,914 

22,024 

0 

0 

43,881 1 

44.031 

0 ' 

0 

330,267 

1 

Hungary . ... 




... (I) 

40 (I) 

395 (I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 

3,305 

0 

Norway . ... 



... 

... (I) 

0 (I) 

42 (1) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 

126 

0 

Netherlands .... 

6,706 

1604 

0 

0 

16,971 

12,842 

0 1 

0 

124.420 

0 

Portugal 



... 

... (I) 

9 (I) 

9 (I) 

0 ,(1) 

0 

157 

0 

Romania . . . 

139 

29 

0 

0 

203 

51 

0 ! 

0 

955 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 


... 

— 

— 

... 1 


— ! 


260 

— 

Argentina . . . 

1584 

2,053 

— 

— 

7,796 

3,922 1 

— 1 

— 

19,745 

— 

Union of South Afr. 





^ 1 


.. 1 

... 

6.929 

24 

Australic 

ill 90 

il269 

0 

2, 

62,226 

36,685 

0 1 

2 

249,621 

4 

New Zealand 


... 


... (1) 27,247 (1) 32,662 (1) 

0 '( 1 ) 

0 

274,258 

2 

1 mporhng Countries : 









, 


Belgo-Euxemb. E- U. 

0 

2 

0 

450 

0 

^ '1 


1.773 

26 

2.081 

Greece. . . . 

— 

— 

13 

90 

— 

— 

35 1 

214 

— 

1,074 

United Slates . . . 

187 

150 

106 

66' 

417 

273 

172 

165 

2,308 

1.107 

Mexico 

— 

- 



— 

— 


... 

- ( 2 ) 

123 

Peru ... 


.. 




1 

1 


0 

335 

Burma 


— 

62 

55 ' 


— 

119 1 

134 

— 

719 

Ceylon . . 

— 

— 

101 

55 

— 

— 

141 1 

152 

__ 

1,109 

China 

— 


40 

33 

— 

— 

93 

77 

— 

593 

India ; by sea . . 




... ( 1 ) 

562 (I) 

509 (I) 

99 '(I) 

no 

5,785 

1,065 

» : by bind . . 







. . 1 

... 

- ( 3 ) 

4.531 

Netherlands Indies : 






1 





Java and Madura 

— 

— 



— 

- (ij 

626 (I) 

397 

— 

6,698 

Outer Provinces . 


— 




— 

~ (I) 

214 (I) 

159 


2.588 

Indochina . . 


... 

... 

... ( 1 ) 

0 (I) 

0 (I) 

117 (I) 

705 

4 

2.037 

Iran . . 




... (I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 (1) 

7 ( 1 ) 

20 

4 

185 

British Malciya . . 






... 1 


... 

657 

5.lftl 

Palestine . . , 

0 

0 

'611 

’392 

0 

0 

791 

888 

2 

4,389 

Egypt . . 


40 

77 

51 

22 

97 

1 

150 

123 

265 

871 





CbeeBe. — Thousand lb. 





Exporting Countries : 











Denmark 

1.462 1 

1,561 1 

0 

0 

3,298 1 

3.150 

2 

2 

21,140 

22 

Hungary . ' 

1 



... (I) 

4 '(I) 

7 (X) 

2 ( 1 ) 

0 

741 

2 

Norway 




... (I) 

280 (I) 

260 ( 1 ) 

37 (I) 

44 

3,466 

648 

Netherlands .... 

’l’l23 

I '8,567 

'"37 

51 

18,565 

17,743 

90 

90 

114,531 

615 

Romania . . . 

24 1 

15 

4 

2 1 

31 ' 

18 

13 , 

11 

392 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 









3.803 

40 

Argentina . . 

"386 

"'340 



703 , 

664 

1 


5.474 

84 

Union of South Afr. 


1 



1 


1 


4,253 

282 

Austrahe 

' 3 , 294 ! 

' 2 , '427 

15 

13 

10.095 1 

7.646 

22 

"31 

39,796 

121 

New Zealand . . 




... (1) 19,548 (1) 20,893 1(1) 

0 (I) 

0 

187.166 

2 

Importing Countries : 











Belgo-Duxemb. E. U. 

18 

15 

3.265 

3,521 

33 

35 

6,942 

8,181 

236 

52.007 

Greece 

2 

4 

15 

351 

18 

4 

22 

536 

95 

2,198 

Portugal 




... (I) 

18 ( 1 ) 

24 (I) 

2 (I) 

11 

216 

201 

United States . . 

"’168 

'"101 

'2.'959 

4,425 

278 

205 

6,296 

8,340 

1.479 

59,075 

Mexico 









( 2 ) 7 ( 2 ) 

838 

Chile 









( 3 ) 7 ( 3 ) 

75 

Peru 









2 

721 

Burma 

— - 

— 

II 

7 

— 

— 

"15 

■"22 

— 

97 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

18 

II 

— 

— 

53 

20 

— 

194 

India : by sea . . . 




... ( 1 ) 

0 (I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

185 (1) 

101 

4 

992 

Netherlands Indies: 











Java and Madura 

— 

— 



— 

- (I) 

123 ( 1 ) 

97 

— 

2,011 

Indochina 




... (I) 

0 (I) 

0 (I) 

62 (I) 

40 

2 

520 

British Malaya . . 









; 33 

419 

Palestine 

0 

0 

'"49 

172 

2 

2 

"141 

"'377 

20 

2,077 

Egypt 

"i 

2 

536 

472 1 

7 

20 

955 

776 

64 

5.315 


(*) Up to January 31. — (2) Up to November 30. -- (3) Up to October 31. 



TRADE — CACAO, COFFEE 31 1 S 




February 


Five moftths (October i-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. I Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1939-40 

1938 39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

[ xporting Countries: 




Cacao. -- 

Thousand lb. 




Haiti 

79 

368 

— 

— 

1,682 

2.811 

— 

— 

3.979 ! - 

1 )ommican Republic. 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 5,858 

( 2 ) 7.659 

— 

— 

63.690 

— 

Bri 7 il 



— 

— 

( 3 ) 53.548 

(U 50.546 

— 

— 

303 317 

— 

1 qiuulor. . . 



— 

— 

(i) 4,894 

(I) 9.385 

— 

— 

36,174 

— 

1 rmidad . . . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 3,001 

( 2 ) 4,156 

— 

— 

17,921 

— 

Ccvlou . . 

i.488 

743 

— 

— 

5,844 

3,618 

— 

— 

7,754 

~ 

java and Madura . 

112 

359 

— 

— 

1.003 

1.689 

— 

— 

3,098 

— - 

Belgian Congo . . . 




— 

( 3 ) 412 

( 3 ) 289 

— 

— 

2.806 

— 

c,old Coast . . . 

27,933 

11^106 

— 

— 

216.149 

352.040 

— 

— 

643,415 

— 

N^igena Cameroon, 
Sao Thomi and Pnr- 




— 

( 2 ) 43,257 

( 2 ) 47.366 



259,104 

__ 

cipc Islands . . . 




— 

( 5 ) 5.833 

( 2 ) 8,830 

— 

- 

23 202 

— 

Importing Countries. 
Bclgo Euxemb E- U. 

0 

0 

1.257 

1.713 

0 

0 

13,891 

10.743 

168 

26,678 

Denmark . . 

0 

0 

551 

1.241 

0 

0 

5,725 

5 262 

7 

11.133 


0 

0 

298 

192 

2 

0 

664 

1.792 

0 

4,101 

Hungary 

— 

— 



— 

_ 

(I) 1,116 

li) 3.942 

— 

13,045 

Norway 





(i) 0 

(I) 0 

(I) 4,381 

(I) 2,341 

0 

8 185 

Netherlands . . 

0 

24 

25.962 

i 9,478 

0 

l.lOO 

56,463 

70.956 

1.537 

180 200 

Portugal 





(I) 2 

(I) 0 

(I) 586 

(i) 463 

2 

1,215 

R(,manm 

— 


421 

573 


— 

1,235 

2.134 

— 

3.783 

Yugoslavia 

— 

_ 



— 

~ 

( 2 ) 430 

( 2 ) 840 

— 

3.157 

United States 

_ 

— 

69,254 

75.264 

_ 


283,321 

198,637 

— 

583,184 

Argentina . 

— 




— 

— 

( 1 ) 3,728 

( 1 ) 3.624 

— 

10.9j6 

Uruguay 

— 


35 

101 

— 

~ 

459 

509 

— 

1,334 

Palestine 

— 

— 

40 

84 

— 

— 

406 

348 

— 

1.431 

Egypt 

— 

— 

324 

20 

_ 

— 

897 

522 

— 

639 

Union of SouthAfrJca 


— 



— 

•— 

( 3 ) 209 

( 3 ) 238 

— 

2.377 

Vu’'’tralia 

0 

0 

i.276 

i,376 

0 

0 

9.127 

3.470 

11 

14.919 

Ntw Zealand. . 


- 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 313 

( 2 ) 600 

— 

4.191 





Coifee. — 

Thou-'and lb. 













Twelvf 

MONTHS 

f xporting Countries 





l.ioiii Months (July 

I end of Pchruary ) 

(July 1 June v>) 

Costa Rica 



_ 

— 

( 3 ) 5.124 

( 3 ) 4.458 

— 

- 

45,429 

— 

(/uatcmala 



— 

— 

( 1 ) 37.474 

( 1 ) 41.284 

— 

— 

93,844 

— 

Haiti . 

7.024 

6.120 

— 

— 

33 100 

38.95) 

— 

— 

64.854 

— 

famaica 

556 

560 

“ 

_ 

3.732 

5,564 

— 

— 

9.808 

— 

Mexico 



_ 

— 

( 3 ' 13.369 

( 3 ) 11.559 

— 

— 

79.766 

— 

Dominican Republic 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 8.353 

( 2 ) 7.670 

_ 

— 

30,459 

— 

Salvador 



— 

— 

(I) 33 654 

(i) 43.694 

— 

— 

130,792 


Bra 7 il . 

17^603 

153.742 

— 

— 

1.462.177 

1 421.777 


— 

2.155,720 


Colombia 


... 

- 

— 

(1)282.041 

(1)322,870 

— 

— 

537,319 

— 

Netherlands Guyana 




— 

( 2 ) 3.351 

( 2 ) 3.272 

— 

— 

5,404 

— 

Peru 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 4.658 

( 2 ) 3.812 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 2 

6,546 

4 

A enczuela 

*5.082 j 

^834 

— 

— 

23,517 

41,037 

— 

— 

! 69,737 

— 

\den by sea 

— 

— 

(I) 7.220 

( 1 ) 6,365 

__ 

— 

1 11,380 

— 

India : by sea 





(i) 5,966 

(I) 6.166 

(I) 0 

(I) 0 

1 23.153 

7 

N 1 Java & Mad . 

*5, *172 

5.210 


— 

42.534 

38.358 

~ 

— 

55.202 

— 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

( 1 ) 50,969 

(I) 73.363 

_ 

— 

106,993 

— ■ 

Indorhlna . . 





(i) 1.259 

(I) 635 

( 1 ) 31 

(t) 57 

1 459 

106 

Belgian Congo . 



~ 


(I) 16,094 

( 1 ) 19,524 

— 

_ 

1 45,299 

— 

Keni.i 




_ 

( 2 ) 13.274 

( 2 ) 14.220 

— 

— 

38,142 

— 

Uganda . . . 



__ 

— 

( 2 ) 21 385 

( 2 ) 17.472 

— 

— 

35.084 

— 

Tanganyika . . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 27.005 

( 2 ) 19,659 

— 

— 

30,622 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Belgo-Euxemb E-U 

9 

42 

8.750 

9.110 

267 

3,750 

77,356 

74,968 

4.017 

118 023 

Denmark , . . 

0 

24 

5,342 

7,236 

176 

:6 

61.767 

62,012 

115 

78 692 

Greece 

— 


672 

666 

— 


6,931 

9,304 
(U 2.610 

— 

1 3,018 

Hungary 

— 

— 



— 


( 1 ) 2.180 

t — - 

5,390 

Norway 





( 1 ) 7 

(I) 75 

(I) 27.734 

(I) 22,829 

1 104 

44 174 

Netherlands .... 

9 

i,080 

7, *273 

6,784 

4,032 

10,346 

61 .630 

79.360 

16,339 

113 583 

J’ortugal 


(I) 1,909 

(I) 974 

( 1 ) 10.479 

(I) 7.302 

' 1,903 

13 716 

Romania 

— 

— 

536 

736 

— 

— 

3.671 

5,128 

— 

8 023 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 7.862 

( 2 ) 7.884 

0 

15 839 

United States . . . 

1,056 

908 

162,*07l 

142, *670 

8,587 

6,113 

1 346.385 

1,304.793 

10.598 

1.965 955 

\rgcntina 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(I) 36,987 

(I) 32,035 
( 4 ) 2.734 

— 

50 892 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 


( 4 ) 3,982 

— 

6 967 

Uruguay 

— 

— 

461 

483 

— 

— 

3,338 

3.752 

~ 

5 540 

Burma 

483 

15 

II 

22 

866 

31 

172 

209 

269 

3 O 2 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

201 

258 

4 

0 

2,304 

2,209 

2 

3,170 

Japan 





( 2 ) 20 

( 2 ) 247 

( 2 ) 1.175 

( 2 ) 4,458 

326 

6.279 

British Malaya . . 





( 2 I 5.170 

( 2 ) 3,168 

( 2 ) 12.189 

( 2 ) 9.462 

7,297 

21,030 

Palestine 

■“ 0 

0 

814 

322 

4 

0 

2,709 

1.845 

0 

3,624 

Turkey 

— 

— 

1,283 

1,554 


— 

8 508 

7,857 

— 

1 2 , 2 bO 

Egypt 

— 

— 

1,312 

977 

— 

— 

10,699 

7,683 


12,081 

Union of South Afr. 




( 2 ) 240 

( 2 ) 11 

( 2 ) 23,755 

( 2 ) 18,583 

24 

33,193 

Australia 

9 

4 

489 

262 

90 

75 

3,649 

2,083 

108 

4,506 

New Zealand . . . 

... 




( 2 ) 0 

(j) 0 

( 2 ) 251 

( 2 ) 291 


569 


^ Decwber 3 t. — ( 3 ) Up to November 30. — (4) Up to October 31. 



3X2 S TRADE — TEA, TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 



February 

* 

Eioht months (July i-end of February) 

Twelve months 
(J uly i-June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 

j Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

j I9J9 

1939-40 

1 1038-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Exporting Countries: 




Tea. — Thousand 

lb. 






Ceylon 

17,302 

16,775 

0 

0 

140,433 


41,173 


0 


0 

231,627 

0 

China 

9,782 

1,695 

1,034 

220 

48.849 


71.137 


10,029 


2,668 

83.388 

7,015 

Taiwan 

... 


( 3 ) 10.463 

( 3 ) 14.187 

(.3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

20.435 

0 

India : by sea . . . 





(1)284,565 

(1)286,822 

li) 

948 

U) 

2,617 

332,784 

4.736 

» : by land . . 



— 

— 

( 4 ) 3.051 

(4) 

4,489 


— 


— 

13,618 

— 

N. I; Java & Mad. . 

9,200 

10,904 


... 

83,000 


82,074 

(I) 

260 

(I) 

335 

127,258 

483 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

(I) 17,946 

(i) 18,609 


_ 


— 

32.^ 

— 

Indochina 



... 


(I) 4.281 

(I) 

3,051 

(I) 

331 

(I) 

710 

4.738 

944 

Japan 





( 2 ) 34,49) 

( 2 ) 

23,129 

( 2 ) 

73 

( 2 ) 

86 

35,023 

130 

Importing Countries : 
Belgo-Uuxemb, E-U. 

0 

0 

88 

62 

7 


2 


494 


421 

2 

664 

Denmark 

0 

0 

141 

84 

2 


2 


1,371 


1,032 

2 

1,561 

Greece ...... 

— 

— 

22 

24 

— 


— 


214 


320 

— 

414 

Hungary 

— 

— 


... 

— 


— 

(I) 

181 

(I) 

368 

— 

677 

Norway 





(I) 0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

328 

(I) 

223 

0 

397 

Netherlands .... 

31 

20 

2,562 

2.438 

99 


128 


24.039 


19,562 

201 

30,448 

Portugal 

— 

— 


— 


— 

(I) 

192 

(U 

201 

— 

317 

Romamii 

— 

— 

33 

84 

— 


— 


545 


549 

— 

800 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 



— 


— 

( 2 ) 

172 

( 2 ) 

289 

— 

485 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

^863 

7,930 

— 


— 


71.957 


58.648 

— 

89.601 

Argentina 

— 

— 



— 


__ 

(I) 

3,161 

(I) 

3,027 

— 

4.802 

Chile 

— 

— 


... 

— 



( 4 ) 

2.044 

(4) 

2.II6 

— 

6.792 

Peru 

— 

— 



— 


— 

( 2 ) 

503 

( 2 ) 

595 


1,074 

Uruguay 



62 

20 

— 




320 


342 

— 

450 

Burma 

42 

0 

245 

448 

580 


128 


1,645 


1,208 

163 

2,255 

Iran 





(r) 0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

8,940 

(I) 

10,091 

0 

17,785 

British Malaya . . 


. 


... 

( 2 ) 666 

( 2 ) 

664 

( 2 ) 

2,624 

( 2 ) 

2,661 

1.495 

5,060 

Manchukuo .... 





— 


— 

(4) 

8,649 

( 4 ) 

7,842 

— 

17 655 

Palestine 

2 

0 

71 

44 

II 


0 


503 


338 

0 

W) 

Turkey 

— 

— 

0 

159 

— 


— 


1,030 


1,369 

— - 

2.174 

Egypt 

— 

_ 

1.618 

1,360 

-- 


— 


10,772 


11,107 

— 

16,535 

Union of South Afr. 





( 3 ) i05 

(3) 

168 

( 2 ) 

10,609 

( 2 / 

8,655 

659 

16,865 

Australia 

29 

33 

^628 

3.644 

368 


331 


37.263 


32.651 

461 

48.628 

New Zealand . . . 


... 



(21 68 

( 2 ) 

82 

( 2 ) 

5.789 

( 2 ) 

5,703 

165 

11,407 


Total Wheat and Flour f). — 

Thousand centals 

I cental = 

= ino lb.) 




February 

' 

Seven months (August 31 -end of February) i Twelve 

MONTH.S 


Net Export.s (*) 

Net Imports (♦*) 

Net Exports (*) 

Net Imports (**) 

(August I- July 31 ) 
N. Ex. (•) N Imp (•*) 

Belgo-Euxemb. E-U. 

__ 

_ 

2,059 

1,530 

_ 


_ 


15,239 


II 644 

— 

22.599 

Denmark 

— 


265 

155 

— 


— 


1,693 


2,045 

— 

3.000 

Greece 

— 

— 

335 

288 

— 


— 


3,728 


3,388 

— 

7.797 

Hungary .... 

564 

1,765 


_ 

16,827 1 

10,963 


— 


— 

17.685 

__ 

Norway 

— 

_ 



— 


— 

(I) 

4,854 

(I) 

2,581 

— 

5,087 

Netherlands . . , 

— 

— 

751 

1,041 

— 


— 


9.041 

9,984 

— 

18,034 

Portugal 

— 

— 


_ 


— 

(I) 

258 

(I) 

1,226 

— • 

1.345 

Romania 

1,253 

1,577 

__ 

— 

i 2,928 


16,544 


— 


— 

27,574 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 


— 

— 

( 2 ) 3,932 

( 2 ) 

2,447 


— 


— 

3,276 

— 

Canada 

M 20 

4,m 

— 

— 

79,313 


63,024 


-■ 



98,650 

_ 

United States . . . 

965 

6,386 

— 

— 

14,264 


32,560 


— 


_ 1 

58,402 

_ 

Haiti 


— 

24 

22 

— 


— 


151 


137 

— 

236 

Mexico 

— 




— 



(3) 

14 

(3) 

114 

~ 

1,246 

Argentina 

6,468 

4,671 

— 

— 

61,930 


23,827 


— 



72,706 


Brazil 

~ 

— 


... 

— 


— 

(3) 

6,621 

( 3 ) 

8.025 . 

— 

24,236 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 


— 

( 4 ) 

26 

(4) 

294 

— 

604 

Peru 

— 

— - 



— 


_ 

( 2 ) 

1,207 

( 2 ) 

I.I 66 

— 

2,681 

Uruguay 

22 

460 

— 

— 

1,536 


2,061 


— 


— 

2,948 

— 

Burma 

— 

— 

67 

66 

— 


— 


644 


588 

— 

1,212 

Ceylon 

— 

~ 

58 

38 

— 


— 


468 


334 

— 

579 

China 

— 

— 

352 

892 

— 


_ 


4.388 


3.781 , 

— 

16,996 

Chosen 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 164 

( 2 I 

368 


— 


— 

612 

— 

Taiwan 

_ 

— 



— 

— 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

0 

_ 

3 

India : by sea . . . 


— 

_ 


(i) 683 

(I) 

551 


— 


— , 

— - 

880 

* : by Ifind . . 



— 

__ 

( 4 ) 114 

(4) 

93 


— 


— 

311 

— 

N I: Java & Mad. . 

— 

— 




— 

(I) 

993 

(I) 

880 

— 

1,695 

Outer Provinces . 

_ 

— - 


... 1 

— 


— 

(I) 

670 

(I) 

510 

— 

994 

Indochina 

— 

— 



— 


— 

(I) 

188 

( 1 ) 

405 , 

— 

960 

Iran 

— 

— 



— 


— 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 ' 

— 

0 

Japan 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 3.275 

( 2 ) 

3,432 


— 


— 

5.445 

— 

British Malaya . . 

— 

— 



— 


— 

( 2 ) 

929 

( 2 ) 

751 

— 

1 . 88 ) 

Mandchukuo . , . 


— 



— 


— 

(4) 

4,172 

( 4 ) 

2.310 

— 

7,472 

Palestine 

— 

— 

30 

343 

— 


— 

866 


1.221 

— 

2,345 

Turkey 

61 

98 


_ 

121 


1,085 


— 


_ 

1,198 

— 

Egypt 

•— 

— 

4 

6 

— 


— 


67 


33 

— 

119 

Union of South Afr. 

— 

— 



— 


— 

(3) 

106 

( 3 ) 

1,025 

— 

1,040 

Australia 

4.437 

6,032 

— 

— 

21.023 


30,120 


— 

56,118 

— 

New Zealand ... 

— 

— 



— 


— 

( 2 ) 

250 

( 2 ) 

400 

— 

2.007 


(*) Excess of exports over imports. — (••) Excess of imports over exports. 

(t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: i^ooo centals of dour » 1,333.333 centals of grain, 
(i) Up to January 31. — (a) Up to December 31, — (3) Up to November 30. — (4) Up to October 31. 
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STOCKS 


Total wheat stocks in Canada on March 31. 

vStocks of home-grown wheat in all positions in Canada amounted, on March 31, 1040, to 
223,185,000 centals, against 120,586,000 centals on the same date in 1939, 50.136,000 centals 
m 1938, 69,127,000 centals in 1937 and 148,078,000 centals in 1936 


Stocks of cereals, linseed and potatoes in farmers’ hands in Canada on March 31. 



! 


1938 

1937 

193 O 

1940 

I93J 

1938 I 

1937 

1 139 

Pkoducts 

1 







1 



1 Pe 

rceiitage of total production 



Stocks 

111 I 000 ' 

centals 


Wcat 

17 

17 

1 22 

1 

20 

17 

48 694 

36 732 

23 388 

26 539 

28 052 

Ku 

18 

25 

' 12 

9 

23 

1 581 

1 530 

389 

207 

1 220 

B Ult> 

27 

28 

21 

16 

26 1 

13 241 

13 920 

8 189 

5 >74 

10 536 

0 its 

37 

36 

25 

25 

36 

47 980 

46 074 

23 135 

23 147 

48 336 

I.insced 

15 

14 

II 

12 

14 

184 

109 

48 

123 

135 

Potatoes 

41 

27, 

1 » 

A 

30 

9 037 

1 

9 588 

13 878 

10 482 

II 447 

Stocks of cereals 

in farmers’ 1 

lands in 

the United 

States ( 

on April 1. 



PRODUtie 


1939 j 

1938 j 

1937 1 

193 ^ 1 

1910 

igsQ ! 


JJ37 

1939 


Pertentagt of total production 



Stocks 1 

in I 000 t 

.ental'' 


U eat 1 

20 J 

1 

202 

14,2 


15 8 

94 490 ! 

113 045 

74,791 

42 721 

59 248 

Oits 

36 9 

388 

36.3 

36 4 

41 3 

110 771' 

132 757 

134 989 

91 616 

158 012 

MU7C (^) 

"1 

52 9 

45.6 

32 6 

405 

719,883 

683,538 

599 827 

229 081 

456 992 

(i) Data based on muze for Kraiii 












Imported cereals in Antwerpen. 




I^ast day of mont 

h 



Products March 1940 

February 1940 j 

January 1940 j 

M 

r(.h 1939 

M irch 193 


thousand centals 




Wheat . 

1,345 

1.174 

1,922 


1 156 1 

1 679 

Hye . 

102 

128 

29 


57 

22 

Barley 

208 

160 ' 

214 


84 

252 

Dats . 

0 

0 

4 


9 

33 

Maize. . , 

67 

32 

365 


93 

165 


4. - St, 3 In^l, 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month (‘) 


Products and location 

April 1940 

March 1940 

February 1940 

j April 1939 

April 1938 



thousand centals 



Wbbat : 






Canadian in Canada 

174.491 

175,254 

180,860 

83,439 

26,039 

U.S. in Canada 

487 

487 

487 

65 

596 

U. S. in the United States 

63.241 

66.457 

71,401 

49,613 

32,656 

Canadian in the United States . 

13,415 

16.665 

20;551 

1,064 

666 

Total . 

251,634 

258,863 

273,299 

134,18! 

59,957 

Rye: 






Canadian in Canada 

1,763 

1,644 

1,514 

1,216 

716 

' U.S. in Canada 

13 

13 

13 

13 

330 

U. S. in the United States 

5,6/7 

5,667 

5,719 

4,273 

1,911 

Canadian in the United States 

629 

506 

506 

24 

0 

Total 

8,082 

7,830 

7,752 

5,526 

2,957 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada 

4.184 

3,761 

3,504 

3,252 

4,121 

U.S. in Canada 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

U.S. in the United States 

. 6,693 

7.718 

8,320 

4,887 

4,713 

Canadian in the United States 

! 610 

741 

1,003 

0 

55 

Total . . . 

11,488 

12,221 

12,829 

8,139 

8,889 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada 

4.335 

4.022 

3,494 

3,260 

3,242 

U. S. in Canada 

38 

46 

54 

1 45 

357 

U. 8 . in the United States 

2,412 

2,517 

2,873 

! 4,039 

6,765 

Canadian in the United States .... 

137 

250 

313 

0 

0 

Total . . , 

6.922 

6,835 

6,734 

7.344 

10,364 

MAiiSE: 




1 

1 

U.S. in Canada 

396 

688 

907 

1,691 

! 223 

Argentine in Canada 

0 

0 

0 

1 16 

91 

South African in Canada 

560 

651 

669 

! 195 , 

1,023 

Austraiian in Canada . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 88 

0 

U. S. in the United States 

22,234 

22,722 

23,692 

1 24,495 

I 24.207 

Total . . 

23,190 

I 24,061 

25,268 

26,485 

i 25,544 

(i) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. 






Commercial cereals (‘) and oilseeds in store in Argentina. 


First day of month 


Products and location 

March 1940 

February 1940 

January 1940 

March 1939 

March 1938 

thousand centals 

Rye 

5.212 

3.852 

1,045 

1 

1,582 

287 

Barley 

7,101 

6,742 

1,934 

4 097 

2,611 

Oats . 

5,069 

5,833 

3,522 

5,469 

4.625 

Maize in the ports. , . 

2,581 

5,802 

8,233 

525 

61 

Maize in other positions 

1,376 

2,641 

4.628 

1,938 

678 

Total . , . 

3.957 

8,443 

12,861 

2,463 

739 

Canaryseed 

513 

458 

237 

321 

280 

Linseed in the ports 

4.651 

2,709 

1,464 

5,682 

4,991 

Linseed in other positions 

4,454 

4,230 

2,233 

6,627 

7,183 

Total . . . 

9,105 

6,939 

3,697 

12,309 

12,174 

Sunflowcrseed 

40 

64 

in 

178 

- 


(*) Figures for wheat In store have been withheld by governmental order. 
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Wheat and wheat-flour in the Union of South Africa. 


Last day of moath 


Location 

Febru.iry 1940 

January 1940 

December 1939 

February 1939 

February 1938 



thousand centals 



Wheat held by millers: 





South African 

2,315 

1,469 

3,650 

4,016 

Imported .... 

37 

49 

47 

4 

Wheat held by co-operatives ... 

1,025 

695 

678 

1 509 

Total • • • | 

3J77 

2,213 

4.375 

4,529 

Wheat-flour and boermeal held by miBers j * 

262 

236 

261 1 

1 

199 

1 

Grand total (‘) . > 

i 

3,740 

1 2,540 

4,727 

1 

4,796 


(i) 140 lb of wheat flour or 163 lb of boermeal correspond to 200 lb of wheat. — (2) Including flour an terms of grain. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Location 

1 l<ast day of month 

March 1940 j 

j February 1940 j 

January 1940 j| 

March 1939 j 

March 1938 

thousand centals 

In consuming establishments 

7 846 

8363 

' 8,736 , 

6,853 

8,781 

In public storage and at compresses 

56,103 

59,809 1 

64,975 

66,278 

54.373 

Total . 

63 948 

68,172 1 

73,711 

71,131 

63,154 


Cotton stocks at Bombay, Alexandria and Port Sudan. 


Location 

Thursday nearest ist of month (’) 

March 1040 | 

February 1940 | 

January 1940 j 

j March 1939 

1 March 1938 

thousand centals 

Bombay (*) . 

*) 4.167 

3,631 

2,490 

3,901 

3,592 

Alexandria (*) 

2.645 

2,614 

2,788 

2.980 

2,578 

Fort Sudan . 

438 

246 

236 

247 

413 


(^) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — (*) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the anterior of 
the country, are not Included. ■— (*) For Port Sudan the data refer to the last day of the preceding month — (‘) Cotton stocks 
'n Bombay on March 29' 4,745 thousand centals 

Authokjtxbs: East Indtan Cotton Assn, and Commss%on de la Bourse de Mtnet-eUBassal. 
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PRICES 

PRICES BY PRODUCTS (^) 


All quotations are spot, on Fridays, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the Friday cjuotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly. 










WBRAOE 


Description 

April 

12 

April 

5 

March 

29 

March 

21 or 22 

March 

April 

Commercial 
April Season (*) 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

193B 0 1 

1938*391 

1937-38 

Wheat 









Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. per hi 




20.75 

* 20 75 

20.91 

21.40 20.42 

21.44 

(pengb per quintal) 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

Braila: Home-grown, good qual. (lei p. ql.) 

640 

635 

595 

555 

532 

413 

532 411 

520 

Winnipeg' No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

89 

88*/, 

87*/, 

88*/, 

86 V, 

60*/4 

138 V( 62 

131 ‘Z, 

Chicago:No.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb. ) 

liO 

108 

106 S 

n. 108 

105 Vi 

n. 73 V, 

n. 90*/, 70*/, 

96 V, 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb ): 



101 

103 

101 ■/. 

75 

97 Vi 74 V, 

104 V. 

No. I Northern 

105 

104 

No. 2 Amber Durum 

90*/, 

90 ‘/a 

88 Va 

90 ‘/i 

88% 

70% 

88 Vi 68*/, 

93 Vi 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 




158 ■/. 


84% 

107 84*/, 

112% 

cents per 60 lb.) 

130 *,« 

l28*/4 

127 V, 

125'/. 

Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 





7.52 

7.00 

11.41 6.89 

12.20 

hi. (paper pesos per quintal) . . 

8.60 

8.15 

7.55 

7.70 

Karachi: White Karachi, 2% barley, 1 H % 







23-13- 0 22-12-8 

26-15-9 

impurities (rupees per 656 lb.) . . 

28-10- 0 

27-8-0 

27-14- 0 

28-10- 0 

29- 2- 0 23- 9- 3 

Antwerpen (francs per quintal): 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

158 40 

130.25 

133.80 123.75 

135.05 

No. I Manitoba(Atlantic;c.i.f., arrived)*) 

159.75 

16000 

161.00 

163.75 

165.35 

90.85 

174.50 96,25 

171.20 

Bahia (c.i.f., arrived) 

157,00 

157,00 

156.00 

157.00 

160.80 

72.25 

125 40 79.00 

142.10 

Dondon, Mark Dane: English (sh. per 
504 lb ; at farm) 

•)3l/6 

•)3I'6 

•)31/6 

■)3l/6 

•)31/6 

*20/10 

34'10% 20/7% 

37/7';, 

Dondon, Baltic (f.o.b , parcels; sh. per 









480 lb.); 1 

No. I Northern Manitoba (St. John) . 

n. q. 

j 37/IOV, 

1 37'IOV, 

38,4*/, 

37/11 »,i 

- 

- - 

- 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

IVVlx 

32/1 */, 

32/ 1 V, 

32/4*,, 

3I/I0‘„ 

— 


— 

Barusso, 62 lb p hi 

’)28/4V, 

1 V27/- 

»''')25/6 

’-'')25/6 

')*24/I0 

— 

— — 

— 

A stralian 

27/3 

1 26/6 

1 

26/6 

26/- 

26/- 

— 



Rye. 


1 





I 


Budapest: Pest rye (peugo p. quintal) . 

1 16.57 

1 16.57 

16 42 

16.42 

16.42 

14.82 

18.73 14.34 

18 57 

Winnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) . 


1 70 V4 

70 V, 

70 V, 

70*/4 

40 

63", 40»/i 

72% 

Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p. s6 lb.) 


66'*', 

1 66**4 

66 V, 

65 V, 

43% 

60 Vi 44 

67*/. 

Antwerpen (francs per quintal): 




i 




124.85 

Home-grown 

141.00 

141.00 

143.00 

i 142 00 

143.60 

n. q. 

123 80 n.q. 

Danubian (c i f , arrived) . ... 

133.00 

136.00 

138.00 

137.00 

140 50 

79.50 

118 60 81.80 

, 123.30 

Soviet (c.i.f., arrived) 

135.00 

138.00 

139.00 

139.00 

151.90 

61.25 

104.00 61.15 

112.50 

Plata (c.i.f., arrived) 

134.00 

138.00 

138.00 

1 136.00 

14070 

77.60 

118.60 80.80 

1 124.55 

Barley. 








1 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

475 

' 455 

440 

, 410 

420 

360 

385 338 

365 

Winnlpeg:No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 lb.) (*) 


1 •• 

49 

48*/, 

48 

36*/, 

' 54% 34% 
I 52*/j 40 V, 

56 V, 

Chicago:Pceding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

’45 

' 45 

45 

1 45 

45 */, 

40 

51% 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (centsp. 481b,) 

48 V, 

48*, 

1 47*', 

47*/, 

47% 

42 

50 V. 40% 

53% 

Antwerpen: (c.i.f., arrived; frs. per ql): 



1 





Danubian 

136.00 

136.00 

1 137.50 

133.00 

138.20 

76 00 

105.80 75.45 

106.10 

No. 2 Federal (*) 

il. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

72,75 

98.30 * 71.40 

100.80 

Plata, 64/65 kg. per hi 

133.00 

134.00 

136.00 

133.00 

139.00 

75.10 

106.00 74.20 

106.80 

London, Mark Dane: English malting (sh. 



I 






per 448 lb.; at farm) 

70/- 

70/- 

70/- 

70/- 

70/3% 

• 35/- 

47/6 * 36/1 

* 53/- 

London, Baltic (f.o.b. St John, parcels; 
sh. per 400 lb.) .... 







No. 3 Canadian 6-row 

•)24/I‘'. 

•)23 10", 

*)24/3 

•)24/l*/, 

• 26/0 */, 

1 — 

— _ 


La Plata new crop 

15/9 

16/- 

*) 16/- 

*) 16/- 

15/11 


— 


No. I Australian Chevalier (p 448 lb ) 

28,9 

28/9 

•)28/3 

•) 26/6 

26/10*/, 

1 

~ — 



• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. ■— n. q. » not quoted. — n. ■■ nominal. 
— (ft) Thursday prices. 

{*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them have 
been given in various issues of the Crop Report: United Kingdom: Nov. 1939, p. 1060; Italy; Dec. 1939, p. 1163; Germany: Feb. 
1940, p. 142; they will be continued. — • (») August-July. — (‘) As from Jan. 19, 1940; No. 2 Manitoba. — (*) As from Sept, as, 
1939: No. a Feeding barley. — (*) As from Sept. 23, 1938; No. 3 Federal. — {*) Fixed maximum price; prices of seed wheat, 
which is not under control, are much higher. — C) New crop. — (♦! Shipping April. — (•) Shipping May, f o.b. Montreal. 
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Dfscription 

April 

12 

1940 

April 

5 

1940 

March 

29 

1940 

March 

• T or 

IQ40 

Average 

March | April April Commercial 

1040 1939 1938 Season M 






1938 39 1932 38 

Oats 





' 1 

Winnipeg No 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 


33 V. 

37 U 

38 

() 38 U 28 /., 50 /h 29 50*/. 

Chicago No 2 White (cents per 32 lb ) 

44^/4 

43 V. 

447 . 

44 Vi 

44'/. 33V. 31 U 307. 327, 

Buenos Aires (a) No 2 White, 49 kg 






per hi (paper pesos p quintal) . 

5 50 

550 

540 

5 40 

5 421 446' 6461 4 81 6 32 

I^ondon, Mark I^ane English white (sh 





1 

per 336 lb , at farm) 

) 36/- 

V 36/- 

‘) 36- 

V 36/- 

»)36/7V4'* 18/10 25/6 19/37., 26/67. 

i ondon Baltic No 2 Can idian Western 





1 1 

(fob St John parcels, sh per 






320 lb ) 

«)20 9 

*) 20 6 

) 20/9 

•) 21 / 

*22/87.’ ~ “ 1 “ 

Milano ( 6 ) (lire per quintal) 






Home grown 

147 50 

147 50 

147 50 

147 50 

147 50 97 90 98 501 9800 100 05 

Foreign 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 97 50 94 70 95 90 9715 

1 ' 

Maize. 





1 

1 

Braila Average quality (lei p quintal) 

440 

445 

380 

372 

368 396 340 362 * 313 

Cuitago No 3 Yellow (cents p 56 lb ) 

62 

59 

57 V 

58 'V 

57 . 497 . 57/., 517. 83 

Buenos Aires (a) Yellow Plata (paper 





1 

pesos per quintal) 

) 4 70 

V 470 

4 60 

500 

5017* 635' 880' 689 7 79 

Antwerpen (c i f , arrived francs p ql ) 






Bessarabian 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 84 85 11 q 87 90 n q 

Yellow Plata 

13800 

14000 

143 50 

144 00 

147 70 8510 115 20 90 20 lOl 00 

Cinquantino (Argentine Cunrentino ) 

147 00 

150 00 

151 00 

151 50 

132 60 I0I25 134 50. 118 05 10905 

lyondon, Baltic (fob parcels, sh per 






480 lb ) 






No a Yellow American (Baltimore) 

31- 

30/ 

29 lOS 

30/- 

29/10*4 - _ ' _ 

Yellow Plata 

")14/!0Vi 

1 )14/6 

V 14/9 ' 

VI 5 /IV 2 

l») 15/27. - - - 1 ~ 

Diiiubnn kiln dried I 

n q 

1 29/ 

I 

29/- 

29/1 » . 

n q - 1 - _ i - 

Rice (milled) 





1 1939 ^ 1938 

Rangoon (deliverv current month rupee« 






per 7500 Ib ) 





li 

No 2 Furope (Burma) 

292-8 

290-0 

290-0 

272-8 

280- 8 247 12| 244 61 255- 2 255-12 

kanoungt le small mills spcci ds , 

262-0 

260-0 

2 b 2-8 

252-8 

257-10 227 - 12 ’ 2I7-0'1 231- 9 219-12 

Big mills specials 

255-0 

252-8 

255-0 

244 0 

249 0 423-12] 200-1 1 226-14 207-0 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p quintal) 





1 1 

No I Round white 23 % brokens 





1 9 43| 10051 926 1066 

No 2 Japan 40 brokens 





8 96 9 44 * 8 54 1011 

lyOndon (a) shipping current or following 






month sh p cwt ) 


n q ^ 

1 


1 1 

No 2 Burma (c i f U K ) (') 

n q 


n q 1 

n q 

1 n q *711*,! 7/9 * 7 8 * 4 8/3*/* 

I/)onziin Kanoungtoe /fob Rangoon) 

6 lOS 

6/9 

6/9 1 

6/7 V. 

6 / 8 * 4 , - - 

No 1 Saigon (fob Saigon) 

7 IV. 

11- 

•) 6/1 OV. 

V6/7V 

| 7/3 - - 

Siam Super (fob Bangkok) (*) 

7/IOS 

8/3 

8/1 ‘ 

7/9 

8/0 /4 - ' 

Tokyo “Tyumai' brown Japanese aver 





1 

age quality (yens per koku) 





*7 1 35 20 34 OOI 37 27 34 26 

Linseed. 






Buenos Aires (a) Current quality 4 % 






impurities (paper pesos p quintal) 

18 80 

18 55 

17 65 1 

17 75 

17 54, 1429 1487, 1512 1431 

Bombay Bold (rupees per cwt ) 

1 0 -0-6 

! 9-8-0 

9-3-0 I 

9-0-6 

9-2-1 6-11-10 7-5-21 7-12-7 7-4-10 

Antwerpen Plata (c i f , arrived frs 





1 1 

per quintal) 

25300 

253 00 

250 00 

257 00 

25580 15300 17M0 18250 16620 

London (c 1 f shining current or fol 






lowing month £ per long ton) 





' , ,, 

Ea Plata 

17- 5-0 

16-17-6 

16- 0-0 

16- 0-0 

15-17 3 11 4-8 II 19-6 *12- 2-3 1 1-10-1 1 

Bombay 

20 -10-0 

18-10-0 

18-15 0 

18-10-0 

18-14-0| 12 15-4 13 8 3 *14-10 3 13- 3- 9 

Duluth No 1 Northern (futures cents 1 





1 I 

per 56 lb ) (») 

203 V. 

200 V. 

196 

200 

199 /.! 173 */, 193* 1 172 >/4 183 7 i 

Minneapolis No i Northern (cts p 56 lb ) 

214 

202 V. 

199*4 

208 

209 n 1847. 1^)9 74 180 190 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q = »ot quoUd — 
n «■ nominal — [a] Thursday prices — {b) Saturday pnces 

(*) Oats August July, maize May April — (*) I/)ndon Standard — (*; Quotations refer to May futures from Januiry to 
May, to July futures in June and July, to September futures in August and September, and to December futurts during the 
other months — (♦) March 15 37*/, — (•) Fixed maximum pnces prices of seed oats, which are not under control are n uch 
higher — (•) Shipping May, f 0 b Montreal — C) Shipping New crop — (») New crop shipping Ajiril - (*) Shipping 
April May — (“) Prom Nov 10 1939 to March 15 1940 43 30 
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I 1 I II Average 


Description 

April 

1940 

April 

5 

1940 

March 

29 

1940 

March 

21 or 22 

1940 

March 

1940 

April 

1939 

April 

X938 

Commercial 
Season (X| 









1938-39 

1937-38 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres per ardcb). 




64.6 


49.0 

51.6 

57.7 

55.3 

Upper Egyptian 

65.2 

65.0 

63.0 

63.7 

Sakellaridis . ... 

63 5 

63.5 

63.2 

64.7 

63.1 

45.3 

47.0 

54.3 

50.7 

I^ndon; Egyptian (c.if., shipping cur- 
rent or following month, £ per long 






5-11-3 

5-11-0 

6-3-5 


ton) 

3-12-6 

8-10-0 

8-10-0 

8-10-0 

8-10-6 

6-1-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p lb.) . 

n. 10.55 

n. 10.47 

n. 10.37 

n. 10.40 

D. 10.46 

8.61 

9.85 

8.75 

8.87 

New York: Middling (cents per lb ), . 

n. 10,89 

n. 10.85 

n. 10.79 

n. 10 84 

n. 10 94 

n. 8 87 

8.78 

9.00 

8.75 

Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 






* 151-15 

160-15 

156-2 

166-11 

Broach, f.g. (futures) (') 

*) 262-0 

■*) 243-0 

243-0 

253-12 

257-6 

Broach, f.g. (spot) . . . ... 

252-0 

232-0 

243-0 

244-0 

256-3 

155-12 

162-10 

•156-6 

• 162-9 

Oomra, fine (spot) . 

235-0 

216-0 

223-0 

224-0 

231-13 

143- 8 

147-3 

• 148-12 

• 148-13 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar)' 




19 70 


1125 

12.79 

12.37 

14.19 

Sakellaridis, f.g.f 

1997 

19.65 

19.70 

19,76 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

1807 

17.87 

1822 

1812 

18,06 

10 98 

12.26 

12.34 

12.81 

Ashmuui, f g f 

18.37 

18,12 

17.92 

17.92 

17,82 

9.10 

10.14 

10.16 

10.62 

I^ivcrpool (pence per lb ). 





n. 8.39 

5 66 

5.67 

5.88 

5.79 

Middling, super good 

n. 8.72 

n. 8.44 

n. 8.30 

n. 8.15 

Middling 

812 

7 84 

7.70 

7.55 

7.79 

4,96 

4.87 

517 

4.97 

S 4 o Paulo, g.f. . . ... 

n. 8 37 

n. 809 

n. 795 

n. 7.85 

n. B.06 

4.% 

5 07 

5.14 

5.16 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (’) . . 

n. 7 06 

n. 6.81 

n 6.85 

n. 6 75 

n 6.95 

n. 3 78 

n 3.93 

*n. 3.92 

n. 4.04 

CP. Oomra, good staple, superfine (’) . 

718 

693 

697 

6 87 

7.04 

417 

4-17 

• 4.11 

4.29 

Giza 7, f.g.f 

1061 

10.39 

10.52 

10.56 

10.49 

6 53 

' 7.06' 

7.22 

7.42 

Upper Egyptian, f.g f . 

1064 

10.39 

1 10.33 

1 

1 10.39 

10,24 

1 

5 59 

! 5.85 

6.00 

6.31 

Butter. 






1 

1 


1939 

1938 

Kfibenhavn (a): Danish, for export 






225 50' 




(crowns per quintal) 

n ci 1 

25200 

225.00 

230.00 

239 50 

218 50 

239.00 

230.49 

Jbeeuwarden, Commission for butter quot- 
ations (a): Dutch, for export (cents 


1 

1 






77% 


per kg ) (*) 

80 

81 1 

81 

81 

80 

24 25 

1 74V4 

86% 

80% 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian (frs p kg ) 

23.75 

2825 

2860 

1 25 20 

' 19.62 

, 2! 82 

20.70 

23.30 

New York (6) 92 score, creamery (cents 
per Ib.) 

... 

' 28% 

28 V, 

1 28% 

28% 

1 

i 23% 

1 

1 

27 V, 

26% 

^ 28 

Cheese. 

Roma; Roman Pecortuo, choice (lire 




j 


i 

i 

1 

1 



per quintal) 

i 1.210.00 

1.21000 

1.21000 

1,210.00 

1 210.00 

1.100 00 

1 032 00 

1,110.25 

1 1,058.30 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 f. National Mark, fac- 
tory cheese, small (flonns p. 50 kg.) 

1 

18.25 

! 1875 

19 25 

19 50 

22 25 

16 56 

19.60 

19.35 

I 

21.33 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + , National Mark, farm 
made, 1st quality (fionns p. 30 kg.) 

1 

24.50 

1 

1 24.50 

25.50 

n. q. 

• 30 00 

' 21.12 

1 

* 22 56 

26.52 

25.72 

Eggs. 




1 

j 






Antwerpen, auction.- Belgian, average 
quality (frs. per loo) . . 

5000 

4800 

4500 

47.00 

5620 

44.00 

4000 

5600 

58.80 

Denmark (c)' Danish for export (crs. per 
quintal) . . 

50,00 

1 1 

‘ 96 00 ' 

i 100.00 

1 

120.00 

116.00 

, 83.60 

7300 

112.53 

, 116.70 

Apeidoorn [d)\ Dutch, average quality 



1 



3.37 


3.85 

1 

3,85 

57/58 gf- €ach (fl. per 100) 






2.84 

Barneveld (a): Dutch, average quality 






1 

, 1 


1 

57/58 gr. each (fl, per 100) .... 



1 



1 3.41 

1 

287i 

1 1 

3.94 

3.90 

1 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — a. — 
nomnal. — (a) Thursday prices — (b) Wednesday prices. — {c) Average prices for weeks commencing on Tborsdays. — (d) Prices 
on following Mondays. 

(*) Cottonseed: Sept. -August; cottou: August- July. — (•) Quotations refer to Aprll-May futures during the period Septem- 
ber-May following, and to July-August futures during the other months. (') As from March 15, 1939; "fair staple". ~ (*) For 
home prices these quotations must be increased by a consumption tax which, as from Oct. 19, 1939, amounts to 80 cents per kg. 
“ (*) July- August futures 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES (■) 


Average 


GROUPS Description 

March 

Feb. 

Jan 

Oct.- 

Ian - 

Jan - 

Agricultural 
year (*) 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1938-39 1 

1937*38 

GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 





A I tWheat (Berlin) 

21.00 

20.80 1 

20.60 

20,20 

20.90 

20.80 j 

20.56 

20.52 

tRye (Berlin) 

19.30 

19.10 1 

18.90 

18.50 

1917 

19 00 

18.81 

18.69 

tBarley, feeding (Berlin) 

17.70 

17.60 j 

17.40 

17,00 

17.37 

17.37 

17 08 

16.99 

joats (Berlin) 

17.60 

17.50 1 

17.40 

17.20 

17.70 

17.20 

17.31 

16.87 

§Potatoes, red (Berlin) 

5.20 

4.90 , 

4.70 

4 37 

4.93 

4 90 

* 5.02 

• 4,91 

1 Hops (Nurnberg) 


47600 1 

460.00 

455 00 

533.33 

424 00 

•493.45 

437.33 

A II |tOxen, live weight (Berlin) 


85.20 

87.00 

88 33 

85.60 

82 67 

86.35 

84.15 

i Calves, live weight (Berlin) 

95 40 

95.40 i 

95.40 

94 80 

95.40 

92.60 

95.40 * 

93.98 

trigs, 220-265 lb., live weight (Berlin) 

104.00 

104.00 

104.00 

105.00 

100.00 

100 00 

101.67 

101.86 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) per hectolitre 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n q 

16 62 

15 60 

16.11 

15.35 

fButter, National Mark 

301.00 

274.00 

274 00 

274.00 

274 00 

260.00 

257.68 

260.00 

Creamery butter .... . . . ... 

285 60 

260 00 

260.00 

260.00 

260 00 

246.00 

271.69 

246.00 

fCheesc, Emmentlial type (Kempten) 

180 36 

166.00 

166.00 

166.00 

160 00 1 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

' Soft cheese, 20 butterfat (Kempten) . . 

64 56 

58.00 

58.00 

5800 

5800 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 

tEggs, aver, sire, marked “ G.I.B ” (Berlin) per 100 

10 50 

10.50 

12.10 

11.50 

10 84 

1 

10.25 

10.35 

10.08 

B I §Basjc slag, 16% (Aachen) {•') 

0.193 

0.193 

0.192 

0.193 

1 

C.220 

0.220 

0.214 

0.212 

§.Superphosphatc of lime, 18 

0.314 

0.314 

0.307 

0.304 

0.312 

0.312 

0.309 

0.309 

'^Potash 5 .Tlts, 40 '’0 (q ... . 

5.24 

5.24 

5 24 

5 08 

5 24 

5.24 1 

5.03 

5.05 

§Sulphate of ammonia, 21% (*'*), 

0.480 

0.480 

0.470 

0.450 

0.477 

0.477 

0.457 

0.457 

B II i Wheat-bran (Hamburg) 

12.25 

12.25 

12 25 

12.25 

12 25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

Linseed cake (Hamburg) 

n. q 

n 1625 

16.25 1 

16.25 

16.23 

16 30 

16.25 

16.25 

Coconut cake (Hamburg) 

n q. 

n 14.65 

14 65 1 

14 65 

14 65 

14,70 

14.65 

14.65 

Groundnut cake (Hamluirg) 

n q. 

n 15.75 

15.75 ! 

15.75 

15.75 

1580 

15.75 

15.75 

Crushed soya extraction tosiduc (Hamburg) . . 

n q 

n 15.45 

15.45 1 

1 

15 45 

1 

15.45 

15.50 

15.45 

15.45 

BELGIUM (Pi ices 

in Belgian francs per quintal) 





A 1 1 Wheat (Antwerpen) 1 

158 40 

151.25 

147 75 

142 70 

122 45 

136 75 

' 123.80 

136.55 

' Rye (Antwerpen) 1 

143 60 

133.50 

n. q. 

118.35 

n q. 

126.40 

1 n. q. 

126.00 

Barley (Antwerpen) ' 

173 20 

170 75 

n. q. 

157.60 

n q. 

125.85 

i n. q. 

126.10 

! Oats (Antwerpen) 

129.00 

118 25 

117.25 

95.65 

84 85 

120 00 

1 90.60 

119.65 

SPotatoes (Leuven) 

50.00 

47.50 

38.75 

33.00 

32 90 

37 85 

I 35.15 

45.30 

jplax, fibre (Gent) 

3.30000 

3,237.50 3.300.00 

2,095 85 

1,67915 

1,650 00 

1.702 15 

1,702.00 

A II Oxen, live weight (Curegcm-Andcrlecht) .... 

556 00 

526.00 

533.00 I 

487.35 

505 35 

537.35 

1 510.00 

523.10 

; Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . . 

78400 

717 00 

814.00 ! 

744 35 

748.65 

873 65 

825.00 

803.00 

I Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

607 00 

592.00 

630.00 

669.00 

745.35 

742 00 

I 801.00 

677.00 

!§Butter (Antwerpen) 

2.42500 

2,44900 2.455.00 1 

2,241,65 

2,391 65 

2,442 00 

2,272.00 

2,354.00 

§Eggs (Antwerpen) per 100 

5620 

80.50 

61.00 

71.25 

49 25 

51.25 

1 57.85 

57.40 

B I § Basic slag, 15-20 % (Charleroi) (*' 

120 

1.20 

1.48 

1 1.84 

1 96 

1.55 

♦ 1.95 

1.52 

Superphosphate of lime, 14 % (producer’s store) (*) 

3.40 

3.40 

3.20 

I 2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1 2.50 

2.41 

Sylvlnite-Kalnite, minimum 14 % 

29.25 

29.25 

29.25 

28 60 

29 50 

29.50 i 

1 28 65 

29.00 

SNitrate of soda, 15^ % (‘) 

112.25 

111.25 

110.25 

111 25 

112 25 

114 90 

1 110 90 

113.75 

jSulphate of ammonia, 20 % (‘) 

105,00 

96.00 

95.00 

96.00 

99 00 

99 b5 

1 95.65 

98.50 

B 11 Maize, Plata (Antwerpen) 

147.70 

131.25 1 

125.25 

120.25 

85.45 

111 40 

85.70 

103.55 

Linseed cake imported 

• 167.00 

160.50 

164.50 

140 50 

114 00 

124 10 

I 114.60 

117.85 

Coconut cake imported 

* 156.00 

140.00 

138.00 I 

* 136 75 

94.50 

117 00 

i 100 35 

116.25 

Groundnut cake imported 

• 170 00 

153.00 

153.00 ' 

1 139.65 

10085 

112 15 

102 20 

•111.00 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — • t ludlcalc; that the senes is pub- 
lished in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
per quintal.—* § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statnttes. 

(^) Prices, for several countries, of plant (A I) and animal (A II} products sold by the farmer; also of feitili/ers (B I) and 
concentrated feedingstuffs |B II) bought by the farmer, are pubUshed quarterly (Jan., April, Julv and Oct ) In cases where 
the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country. — (’) July to June. — {*) Prices per kg. of active 
fertilizer contained in too kg. of commercial fertiliter, — (*) Free at buyer’s station. Before 1940. bagged, subsequently : bulk. 
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•” 





Average 




GROUPS 

OSSCRTPTION 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct- 

Dec. 

1939 

Jan.- 

Harch 

1939 

Jan.- 

March 

1938 

Agricultural 

year 



1940 

1940 

1940 

1938-39 

1937-38 

A I 

DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per 1 

Wheat (Kbbenhavn) 19.12 19.18 19.15, 

quintal) 

18.46 

14.18 

' 17.851 

• 14.34 

18.06 


Barley (Kdbenhavn) 1 

17.50, 

17.40 

* 17.30, 

17.69 

11.66 

17.49 

12.12 

17.26 


Oats (Kobenhavn) 

17.50 

53.75I 

17.40 

17.30 

18.36 

11.86 

15.78 

12.14 

' 15.93 

A II 

§Cow3, live weight (Kdbenhavn) I 

56.00 

48.80: 

47.42 

i 43.57 

40.25 

42 63 

40.36 


tPork, dead weight 1 

168.00 

• 191.00 

200^ 

179.33 

1 174.93 

175.20 

171.27 

, 177.16 

1 

Fresh milk I 

16.75 

16 75 

16.7^ 

14.82 

1 14.28 

14.37 

14.23 

13.85 


fButter (Kdbenhavn) 

239.50 

279.60 

285.50 

250.87 

255.65 

223.33 

237.95 

235.55 

1 

Whole milk cheese (Odense) 

170.00 

170.00 

167.5Q 

151.33 

! 133.33 

1 140.00 

137.60 

1 133.30 

1 

1 

tEggs, for export 

1 

116.00 

129.50 

122.00 

157. 1 7| 

92.53 

! 106.23 

112 26 

119.37 

1 

B 1 ' 

1 

§ Superphosphate, 18 % 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q 

n. q. 

6.77 

1 

i 6.77| 

6.62 

6.61 


Potash salts, 40 % 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13.78 

1 13.78 

13.49 

13.49 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20,8 % 1 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

16,75 

16.75 

16.57 

16.50 


§ Nitrate of lime, 15 Vi % 

n. q. 

n q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.70 

16.70 

16.52 

16.45 

B II 1 

Rye, imported (Jutland) ’ . . 

n. q. 

20.25, 

20.70 

• 20.52 

1 14.36 

17.81| 

14.48 

, 17.81 

1 

Maize, Plata (Jutland) 

* 18 00 

* 18.00' 

20.00 

• 20.00 

' 15.48 

16,99, 

15.35 

' 16.13 

1 

Wheat-bran, Danish (EObenhavn) 1 

Cottonseed cake (Kobenhavn) ' 

* 18.60 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

• 18.01 

10.29 

15.12, 

11.26 

14.89 

1 

25 40 

24.85, 

24.90 

• 24.92 

1 14.50 

15.86' 

14.66 

16.24 

1 

Sunflower-seed cake (Kflbcnhavn) 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

24.80 

• 24.55 

15.30 

16.47, 

15.70 

17.01 

1 

Groundnut cake (Kdbenhavn) I 

27.10, 

2680' 

27.1^ 

• 27.05 

15.44 

16.85 

• 16.04 

17.26 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Kobenhavn) . | 

1 

1 

2620 

25.95 

25.80^ 

• 25.95 

15.82 

17.01 

1 

16.35 

17.24 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A 1 

fWheat, soft (Milano) 

155.75 

153.80 

148.00 

14800 

14800 

138.00 

148.00 

138.83 


Wheat, hard (Catania) 

164.751 162.8( 

157.00 

1 57.0c 

157.00 

147.00 

1 57.0c 

148.40 


Oats (Milano) 

147.50 147.50' 147.50 

114.15 

97.65 

99.90 

97.05 

101.00 


tMaize (Milano) (') 

110.15 

1 109.60 

, 108.00 

10800 

90.00 

83.30 

• 90.00 

84.35 


Rice, Vialone (Milano) 

280.3( 

277.2C 

271.00 

269.40 

250.00 

240.65 

• 249.30 

• 227.80 


Rice, Maratelli (Milano) 

214.90 

1 2I1.9C 

206.00 

204.40 

195.00 

184.85 

193.60 

• 180.20 


fRice, Originario (Milano) 

183.80 

, 180.85 

175.00 

173.40 

163.00 

152.90 

163.45 

149.90 


§Hemp, fibre (^) 

590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

590.00 

582.35 


§01ive oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Bari) 

863.25 

853.10 

812.00 

789,65 

721.35 

669.65 

712.00 

699.00 


§Wine, ordinary, ii® (Bari) per hectolitre (‘ *). . 


196.00 

170.10 

146.50 

106.00 

107.50 

117.60 

97.55 

A II 

§Oxen, live weight, ist quollty (Milano) (*)... 

54^00 

500.00 

500.00 

489 90 

468.40 

490.90 

458.30 

462.10 


Lambs, dead weight (Roma)(‘) 

924.00 

869.50 

814.75, 

708.05 

679.40 

768.65 

725.85 

791.60 


Pigs, live weight (Milano; (^**) 

740.00, 680.00 

680.00 

667.90 

524.65 

608.35 

537.50 

599.50 


tCheese, Parmlgiano-Reggiano (Milano) 

1,371.90 

1,345.00 

1,295.00 

1,185.00 

1,181.65 

'1,150.00 

1,205.75 

1.100.00 


Eggs (Milano) per 100 {*) 

59.75 80.00 

78.10 

71.65 

50.70 

45.05 

53.20 

49.45 


Wool, « Roma 2, vissana » (Roma) (^) 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

2,602,00 

2.602.00 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

1 

2,602.00 

2,602.00 

B I 

§Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milano) (‘) . 
Chloride of potash, 50 % (Milano) {') 

* 29.11 

n, q. 

n, q. 

24.75 

1 

[ 24.75 

1 

‘ 24.75 

24.75 

* 24.35 

1 

• 79.50 

74.50 

74.50 

74.25 

71.50 

72.20 

71.50 

71.10 


§Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milano) (^) 

• 100.40 

n. q. 

n.q. 

83.801 

94.15' 

95.40 

92.35 

92.15 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milano) (^) . . 
fCyanamidc of calcium, 15-16 % (Milano) (^) . . 

• 95.10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

80.80 

90.15 

90.60 

88.10 

87,75 


• 77.25 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

64.30 

72.25 

73.15 

70,40 

70.15 


§Copper sulphate, 98-99 % (Genova) (^) . . . . 

231.50 

230.50 

* 229.50 

n. q. 1 

185.50 

• 199.50 

189.30 

• 198.00 

B II 1 

Wheat-bran (Milano; . . ' 

62.85 

62.05 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

57.15 

I 

Rice-bran (Milano) 

83.00 

82.25 

80.00 

80.00 

, 80.00 

60.50 

74.35 

58.75 

t 

Linseed cake (Milano) (^-*) 

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

85.50 

81.00 

85.50 

1 

Groundnut cake (Milano)(^'*) 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65,00 

65.00 

55.00 

62,00 

55.00 

36.50 


Rapeseed cake (Milano) (^-*) 

36.00 

36.00 

36.00 

36.00 

36.00 

36.50 

36.00 


•, t, §: we notes on page 7a. 

(^) The 2 per cent, sales tax, levied as from February 8, 1940, is not included. — (*) As from July 1939: prices in Barletta 
for wine 14°. — (*) Prior to Feb. 1938, pigs weighing more than 230 kg.; subsequently, i^gs of more than 180 kg. — (*) lyinseed 
cake and rapeseed cake, as from July 2938, and groundnut cake, as mm Jan. 1938; prices free at factory. 
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Average 




uBOUPS 

Description 

1 

March 

Feb 

Jan. 

Oct - 
Dec 

1939 

Jan - 
March 

1939 

Jan 

Agricultural 

year 



1940 

1940 

1940 

March 

1938 

i 

1938-39 

1937-38 


SWEDEN (Prices m Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm) 

1 2078 

20.53 

20.21 

19.54 

17 39 

20 45 

• 17.36 

!♦ 20.15 


Rye (Stockholm) 

' 20.90 

20.59 

20.40 

19.55 

16.62, 

18.88 

♦ 16.66 

18.79 


Barley 

1 ... 

17.75 

17.68 

17.40 

13.30' 

18.00 

* 13.44 

• 17.97 


Oats (Stockholm) 

1 17 90 

17.44 

16.15 

15.04 

11.14 

14.96 

* 11.40 

• 14.68 

A II 

Cows, live weight (Stockholm) 



7200 

71.00 

63.001 

57.67, 

63.17 

1 59.10 


Pigs, live weight (Gbteborg) 

, 

1 

1 104.00 

104.67, 

105 . 33 ' 

98.33 

102.58 

, 98.40 


Butter (Malmo; prices for the home market) 

300.00 

, 30000 

300.00 

300.001 

275.00 

275.00 

271.08 

267.96 


Butter (Malmo; prices for export) 


1 

230.00 

214.33 

221.67 

193.33 

20660 206.30 


Eggs (Stockholm) 

i i57.50 

' iiioo 

150.00 

178 67 

174.00 

133.95 

135.921 137.20 

B I 

Siiperphosphdte, 20 % 

980 

9.80 

' 9.80 

n q 

7.30 

1 

7 55 

7.25 

7.37 


Potash salts, 40 % 

1560 

15 60 

15.60 

n. q 

12.55 

13.10 

12.32 

1 12.72 


Nitrate of soda, 15 ^ %-i6 

> 1890 

18.90 

1890 

n q 

1725 

17.65 

1745 

17.39 


Nitrate cyanamide, 15 Vb % 

1 1705 

17.05! 

17,05 

n q , 

1655 

1695 

16.75 

16.61 

B II 

Maize, Plata 

' 18 50 

18.50! 

18.25 

20 69' 

18.15 

17 30 

17.43 

16.92 


Wheat-bran 

16,74 

16.54 

16.17 

15.60 

12 70 

1426 

12 98 

14.14 


Groundnut cake 

1 2450 

24.50, 

24.50 

24 50 

20 33 

1966 

20.14 

19.52 


Cottonseed cake 

23.00 

2300 

23.00 

23 00 

19 72 

18 94 

19.53 

18.98 


Soya meal 

23 00 

23.00 

23.00j 

23 00 

20 48 

1914 

20.35 

19.08 


* Sec notes on p 72 . 
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APPENDIX 


THE SECOND WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


Census of Agricultural holdings in Latvia in 1939. 

The Latvian Bureau of Statistics has recently published (') the first results 
of the general agricultural census carried out in Latvia from June 26 to July g, 

1939. 

We reproduce here the statistics available, referring to the total number 
of agricultural holdings and their distribution according to total size, the distri- 
bution of agricultural holdings of i hectare (2.47 acres) and over according to 
tenure, the number of members of holders' families, living on holdings of r 
hectare and over, whether working on the holding or not, and the number 
of agricultural wage labourers employed on holdings of l hectare and over. 

Number of holdings and distribution according to total size and to tenure. — 
The total number of agricultural holdings registered in the 1939 agricultural 
census was 270,604, an increase of 4,941 on the number registered in the 1929 
census; 234,604 holdings are situated in rural areas and 36,000 in urban areas. 

The distribution of holdings according to size is as follows: 


Distribution of Holdings according to total Size. 


1 

TOTAI, AREA OF HOLDINGS 

i 

Number 
of holdings 

i 

Percentage 
of total 

1939 

1929 

1939 

1929 

% 

TTnder i hectare 

39.808 

41,443 

1 

14.7 

15.6 

From I to z hectares 

10,540 

12,141 


3.9 

4.6 

„ :: to 5 

21,431 

23,188 


7.9 

8.7 

„ 3 to 10 „ 

42,573 

43,814 


15.7 

16.5 

„ 10 to 15 

39,854 

36,870 


14.7 

13.8 

M 15 to 20 „ 

38,360 

35,875 


14.2 

13.5 

,, 20 to 30 : 

37,226 

33,080 


13.8 

12.4 

M 30 to 50 i 

24,972 

23,632 


9.2 

8.9 

„ 30 to 100 ‘ 

14,732 

14,886 


5.5 

1 5.6 

Over TOO hectares 

1,108 

1,184 


0.4 

i 0.4 

Total . . . i 

270.604 

266.113 

1 

1 

1 

100,0 \ 

1 100.0 

Holdings ol' i hectare and over j 

230,796 

224,670 


85.3 ' 

84,4 


(9 I^tvian Bureau of Statistics: Bulletin mensuel Siatistiguc et Conjoncture; XVtli Yeat, 
No. 3, Riga, 1940, 
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In the decade 1929 to 1939, there was an increase iti the number of average- 
sized holdings, of from 10 to 50 hectares (24.7 to 123 6 acres) in size, from 
129,457 to 140,412 and a decrease in the number of smallholdings (under 10 
hectares) and of large holdings (over 50 hectares), which fell respectively from 
120,586 to 114,352 and from 16,070 to 15,840. 

The greater part of the holdings under i hectare in size — 75.5 per cent, of 
the total — are situated in urban areas. 

The statistics given on the distribution of holdings according to the mode 
of tenure relate only to holdings of i hectare and over. 


DistribuHon of Holdin^$ of 1 hectare and over according to Tenure. 


~~ 

Number 

I 

T’ercentage 


of holding's 

of 

total 

CI.ASSIFICA'JION 

— 





1030 1 

1020 

mo 

ig2(j 

lldklaig'? t.iriTHd b^ tlu owntr'^ 

200,^05 

! 

190 886 

86 8 

84 9 

btased holdniijs 

20 763 

16 642 

90 

74 

Mcta\a8:c h^)ldln^'■ 

3.636 

3,375 

I 6 

1 5 

ot'.icr holdings 

6 092 

13 767 

26 

62 

fitul 

230 796 

1 

224 670 

100 0 

1 100 0 


Membersi of the family of the holder, living on ike holding, whether working 
on the holding or not, and voage labour. — The statistics given in the 1939 census 
show that the greater part of the labour on holdings of i hectare and over is 
I)rovided by the members of the families of holders. About 58 per cent, of 
such members of families are ])ermanently employed in agricultural work, wdiile 
j 6 per cent, take ])art temporarily or are engaged in herding livestock. The 
number of agricultural wage labourers, including day-labourers, only represents 
a little over one-fifth of the total number of the members of families assisting in 
the work on holdings. 


Members of the Families of Holders living on Holdings of one hectare and over, 
whether xe^orking on holdings or not. 


cIvAvSsihla'hon 



Mtn 

Womt 11 

lotal 

Persons permanently occupied 

Persons temporarily occujued (excluding 
stock herding) 

Persoiib engaged in stock herding onlv 

those engaged 

in 

258 282 1 

56,401 

29 593 

312.791 

•11.501 

26,729 

1 

571,073 

97.902 

56,322 

Total member!^ of holderO famOxts ouupied on hcddivis 
agricultural work 

in 

344,276 

38>,02/ 

725 297 

Members of holders’ families, living on 
occupied in agricultural work 

holdings, but 

not 1 

121 577 

128,762 

250.339 

Total mtnihers of holders' families hung on holdings 

1 

465,853 

509,783 

975,636 
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Of a total of 230,796 holdings of i hectare and over, only 74,437, or 32,3 per 
cent., hire paid labourers; on 19,562 of these holdings the wage labour consists 
solely of persons charged with stock herding. 


Wa^e Labour on Holdings of 1 hectare and over. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Men 


Wdmeii Tot.\l 


Annual labourers (i) 
number paid in kind) 
Seasonal labourers 
Monthly labourers 
Stock herders 
Da} Idboiiiers 


(i) Including manuRing and technical staff 


1 oial 


20.352 

23,184 1 

45,536 

( 6 . 424 ) 

( 3 . 435 ) 

( 9 . 859 ' 

22.661 

27 200 

49.861 

3.168 

3.293 ' 

6,461 

19,653 1 

18.509 

38.164 

8,882 

10.701 

19 583 

74.718 

84,887 

15^605 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deiristituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


7 he following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — ( rop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i ~ excellent^ 2 = good, 3 =- average, 4 = poor, 
5 — very poor; Finland: 8 — ver'\ good, 6 — above the average, 5 — average; France: 100 — excellent, 
70 — good, 60 — fairly good, 50 = average, 30 ~ poor; hstoma, Latvia, lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 — excellent 4 good, 3 — average, 2 == poor, 1 = very pooi , Netherlands: 90 
-- excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 100 ~ excellent, 80 = good, 

bo = average, 40 3= poor, 20 = very poor; Switzerland: roo = excellent, 90 = very good, 75 good, 

60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 40 — rather pour, 30 — poor, 10 — very poot; U. S S. R • - good, 

4 above the average, 3 — average, 2 — below average, i = poor; ( anada: 100 - crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long senes of years; United States: 100 - crop 
condition which promises a normal yield, Egypt' 100 ==■ crop lonaition which promi’^es a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. ■ — For other countries the system of the InsUiute is employed 
100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


NoTi Thi coiuUrtts art Itsitd lliiougJwut by conlinents {Europe, followed In (lu U. S S. K 
Anunca -Isia, Africa and Oitania) in the French alphabetical ordei Jn tht iahUs the Nor^hin 
Himtspl cfc prtLtdcs the South(rti Hemispl tre. 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

THE CONDITION OF THE STANDING CROPS 

When suiiiniari/ing the information on tlie condition of llic wheal ciops 
ill Europe in last month’s Ciop Report, we remarked that the situation w^as 
on the whole somewhat unfavouia])le foi, in addition to damage by fiost and 
floods, grow'th was appieciabh late in iiearh all parts, and verA favourable 
weathei at the end of the season w^as necessary to ensure good yields. Thus, 
the general outlook at mid- April was not hopeful and jiointed to a wheat crop 
much smaller than that of last year. 

Conditions between mid-April and mid-May were favourable in all jiarts of 
the continent. Temperatures rose gradually wdthout sudden changes; sunshine 
predominated though there were intervals of well distributed rain, (irowth 
recovered vigorously and made up for the delay reported last month in nearly 
all parts. Further, damage caused by the severe wx^ather of tlie winter was 
not as serious as w^as expected, the crops having vigorously resisted tlie frosts, 
owing to the good snow covei. Flooding caused less damage than was at first 
feared. In short, the situation at the middle of May had improved considerably 
and gave promise of a production little below that of last year in most ])arts 
of Pmrope. There is some danger, however, that this improvement may be 
offset by the loss and damage resulting from the extension of the wai opera- 
tions to areas where normally unit yields are tlie highest in Fhirope. 

In the Soviet Union, there were sudden changes in teni])erdlure at the 
beginning of spring and during Mav. Rains howwer, w’ere frcHjueiit and well 


I. - St. 5 Iftgl. 
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distributed, especially in southern regions, and the situation at the beginning 
of May was considered generally satisfactory. Spring sowings, which had 
been held up or retarded, made good progress and by the first of May 
the delay, as compared with the situation last year, had been almost 
wiped out. 

In the United States, winter wheat prospects, which were very poor at the 
end of autumn, owing to a long drought, improved appreciably during the 
winter and, in particular, during recent months. The first indication on the 
size of the winter wheat crop of 1940, made in December 1939, pointed to a 
crop of 399 million bushels; this figure was raised to 426 million bushels on 
April I and to 460 million bushels on May 1. Even after these increases, the 
1940 crop is rather poor for it is t 8 per cent, below the 1939 outturn, which 
was practically equal to the average of the preceding five years. In the first 
half of May, conditions were generally favourable for crop growth, though some 
areas were too cool and others too dry, the few showers which fell in the most 
drought.stricken areas being insufficient for the needs of growth. Conditions 
were particularly favourable for the spring crops, the sowings of which were 
pratically finished. The enquiry on farmers' sowing intentions indicated that 
the ares sown to spring wheat in 1940 would be about ii per cent, larger than 
the area actually shown in 1939. With normal yields, an area of this size 
would produce about 210 million bushels. The total wheat production of the 
United vStates should therefore reach, according to these forecasts, about 
670 million bushels. This quantity would cover internal requirements and 
leave a small surplus for export. 

In Canada, where sowings progres.sed at a good rate, farmers intended to 
cultivate about 27.5 million acres, or about 6 per cent, more than last year. 
If these intentions are realized, the area in Canada will be the largest hitherto 
recorded, the previous highest being acres 26.6 million in 1932. Moisture reser- 
ves, which are essential for the germination of the crops, arc rather reduced 
this year, but the spring began with frequent and copious rains and this may 
ofi.set the handicap of poor reserves; the crops, however, will need heavier rains 
in June. With average yields the 1940 area should produce about 400 million 
bushels, against 490 million in 1939, exceptional year, and a five-year aver- 
age of 248 million bushels. 

Harvesting is practically finished in India and the first estimate of pro- 
duction issued last month indicated a crop of 390 million bushels, against a 
corresponding e.stimate of 344 million last year. A revised estimate just issued 
by the (hwernment of India points to a crop of 398 million bushels, against a 
corresponding estimate of 367 bushels for last year. As conditions have 
been favourable also in the late ripening areas, the final estimate will probably 
exceed 400 million bushels, against 371 million, the final figure for 1939. India, 
which normally exports wheat only when prices are favourable, will have an 
unusually large export surplus this year. 

In North Africa, crop prospects are still good and point to a production 
appreciably above the average. The outlook is similar in the Near East and 
in most of the countries of the Far East. 
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Conditions were favourable for sowings in Argentina, where an appreciable 
increase in the cultivated area is expected; the season has been fairly favou- 
lable also in Australia, but rains were, light in Western Australia. 

The increasing scarcity of official data on foreign trade renders it impossi- 
ble to continue publication of the table on international wheat movements, the 
few figures which have been received by the Institute arere i)roduce(] on 
page 379- 

C-T. L. 

CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 
BARLEY AND OATS. 

Spam: According to press re])orts the condition oi winter croj’js, esjxn'ially wheat, 
was excellent in April in central and southern vSpain. Winter rains in the princi})al 
cereal regions had a favourable influence on crops. The campaign against grass- 
ho])pers has given very satisfactory results. 

Finland. The temperature during A])ril was above normal 

h'rance' On May 15 the crop condition of cereals generall> and of \\he<it 111 
particular was satisfactory (Bulletin d(s Halles). 

a angary: During the three weeks xYpril 17 to Ma> 8 the weather was at first 
exceptionall} w'ann, dr\ and .sunny, whereas later it was rather cool ard wet The 
amoiuit ol precipitation was geiieralh above average The fine spell ^^as la^ouriible 
lor cro])s, but the cold spell hampered flowering and the sowing ol spring cro])s The 
cold weather also checked growth. Low-lying lands were again cox ered with w’ater 
Ow'ingto the damage done to winter crops by floods, large areas had to be re-])loughed. 

Karly sowai winter wheat and rye are on the wffiole in good condition, late .sown 
cro])s from, how^naT, have not made much growlh and ha\ e .siffiered from the pressure 
ol snow and from Iro.sts Winter barlev has luidergone very .seiious damage in mo.st parts 
of the country About 40 to 70 per cent ol the area under winter bade) has had 
to be ])loughed under Winter oats wx‘rexer> much damaged throughout the country 

On May 8 the crop condition of winter wheat w^as «ibove average in 0 de])art- 
nients, average in 17 and below' average in 11 The corresponding figures for xMiiter 
rye are above average in 3 average in jo and below' average in 10 departments 

The sowmg of spring cereals was not finished on May 8 Crops were in need 
ol greater warmth. 

(Telegram of May 28) Wffiiter wheat and rye are backw'ard, tliin and weed-inlested 
vSpring wheat and rye germinated well. Yields of all cereals are exj^ecled to be below 
the average. 

Ireland: The weather during April was comparatively mild with intermittent 
rainfall, with the exception of a cold .sjjell of three or four days at the middle ol the 
month, when there was snow and a light frost. Sow'ing w'as carried out under faiily 
favourable conditions and on May j had been almost completed. Winter wflieat was 
doing well. 

Lithuama: The crop condition of winter wffieat at the beginning of Ma) was so 0 
in the system of the Institute, against 100 at the corre.sponding date ol last )car (2 0 
in the .system of the country, against 3.0), corresponding figures for winter rxeate 100 
and 110 (3,0 and 3.3). 
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Netherlands Winter cereals have suffered on the whole from the severe and pro- 
longed cold which continued after the end of the winter and from the exceptionally 
heav> raintall Winter wheat has suffered from these adverse conditions particularly 
m the north where most of the wheat is grown Rye was, on the whole a rather 
better crop than wheat although in the lower lying districts the excessive moisture 
caused considerable damage Winter barle\ was most affected b} the conditions 

Crop londition in the svstem of the country in the third decade of April was 
as follows compared with April 1039 in brackets winter wheat 54 (50) rve 50 (66), 
bar lev (30) 

Portugal The crop t ondition of cereals at the end of the winter v as poor in the 
pnncipcd producing aieas owing m particular to excessive ram To improve the con- 
dition ot wmbr wheat and other winter cereals very favourable (onditions during the 
spring were iiccessarv 

Romania The weather 111 April and the hrst half of Mdy was verv unfavourable 
for vMiitcr crops and for ploughing and sowing of spring crops At the middle of May 
wiiitei wheat crops were being menaced bv rust owing to the excessive moisture The 
severe and prolonged winter frosts did much damage to winter wheat Lonsccjuently 
a poor harvest is forecast and the Oovernmeiit has forbidden whe it exports after 
Mav 3 

'{yeas sown to ccrtals 
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1040 

1930 

A\ tr ige 

1934 

to 

0 

193) 

— 100 

940 

Average 

100 

1940 

1939 

\\ir igi 

J)34 

19^58 

1939 

TOO 

MO 

Average 
= 100 

300 acres 

000 acres | 






WHEAT 





RYE 



Greece 



2 557 

2 320 

20 ^ 

1102 

124 2 

151 

1551 173 

97 4 

87 5 

Lithuania 

w] 


346 

364 

381 

94 9 

90 7 

1,248 

1222 

1 246 

102 21 tool 

Luxembourg 

«) 


35 

38 

45 

91 1 

762 

16 

18 

18 

898 

892 

Kom luia 

w) 


7,798 

9 558 

7 809 

816 

999 

853 

1 086 

1015 

785 

84 0 

Canada 

iw) 

1) 

711 

2 ) 735 

2 ) 590 

96 7 

120 5 

I) 738 

2 ) 891 

'’) 565 

82 8 

.30 7 

[ 

3) 

27 535 

26 021 

24 451 

105 8 

1126 

3 ) 209 

211 

168 

991 

124 2 

United States 

j w) 

1 s) 

I) 

3) 

34 076 
19 425 

2 ) 37 802 
17 532 

) 40 498 
22 304 

90 1 
1108 

84 1 
87 1 

|t)3214 

3811 

3 363 

84 3 

95 6 

Indii ( 4 ) 



33 666 

34 941 

34 585 

%4| 

‘ 97 3 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Fgypt 



1 560 

1 501 

1452 

103 9 

107 4 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 






BARLEY 





OATS 



Greece 



493 

518 

517 

95 2, 

95 4 

382 

326 

343 

1170 

1113 

Romani 1 



226 

256| 

196 

88 1 

1152 

— 

— 

“ 1 

— 

- 

Canad i 


3 ) 

4 484 

4 347 

4 144 

103 1 

108 2 

3 ) 12 880 

12 790 

13 435 

100 7 

95 9 

United States 


3 ) 

14 606 

14 546 

11 912 

1004 

122 6 

3 ) 35 818 

35 512 

38 421 

100 9 

93 2 

Egypte 



272 

273 

280 

99 7 

970 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 


ti) Winter crops — s) Spring crops i) Vrea indicated for harvest — - 2 ) Arei harvested — iartners 
intentions to plant — 4 ) Fourth estimate 


Sliitzerland A spell of fine weather m the second half of April stimulated the 
growth of crops winch was still retarded Winter cereals have not yet recovered from 
the damage of the winter and many thin crops may be observed Wheat is tlie worst 
ot the winter crops Wmter rye, spelt and mesltn have improved somewhat since 
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April. Spring sowings were rather late but took place in good coiiditioiivS, termina- 
tion was jiomial and growdli so far satisfactory. 

The following is a list of the various crop condition figures, in the system of 
the country, expressed as a percentage of a eery good crop: — 



r V-iy40 

1-IV-1940 

i'V-1939 

Winter wheat 

hi 

d 3 

84 

Spring wheat 

77 

— 

Si 

Spelt 

bb 

04 


Winter rve 




S2 

Spring rve 

77 


7 ^ 

Alcslin 

05 



Winter baiiev 

<‘7 



Spring barle\ 

• . ’ . . 77 

- 

79 

Oat^ 

«o 

— 



\'u^oslavui: The first half of April was rather wet. particularly the northwest, 
so that tlu' level of the rivers remained very high. Only towards the end of the first 
half of the month did the level of the rivers begin to drop and flcxxls to cease. The 
second half of the month was on the whole fine and diy^ and much warmer. Towards 
th(‘ end of April and at the beginning of May the weather becanu' w'et again and cooler 
with cold winds. Despite the gravity of the floods, tlie damage suffered by winter 
cereals is not very extcaisive It is forecast that the area will be about 740,000 acres 
smaller than the area sown in the winter of 103^-30. The largest reduction is in the 
winter wheat area. 

(L S. S. R : There was a sharp change in the weather during the third decade 
ot April, in the European territory of the Unicn. The warm wrather in this areawais 
succeeded by a cold spell, wdiereas the contiar)^ took ])]ace in the southwest. The 
temperature w\as above normal in North CaucavSus; in the rest of the Kuro]3ean territory 
the teni])erature w'as below^ normal. Frequent precipitation in the form ot snow t(X)k 
place in the north and northeast In several parts of Ukraina there wvre good rains, 
as also in North Caucasus, Armenia and (Georgia. 

In most areas the soil moisture rcvserv^es, meavsured to a de])th of 1 metre, varied 
between 1,400 and r,Doo cubic metres per hectare, whereas in North Caucasus 
thev reached in some parts 2,000 cubic metres. Moisture was much less, how^ever in 
the IMoscow and Ivanovov areas and particularly in the Transvolga; in most of these 
areas rCvServes amounted to about j,ooo cubic metres. In the Transvolga region, 
moisture reserves are found only in the ujqier soil. Prolonged frost in the nortlu'rn 
areas retarded the completion of sowing and the resumption of growth of winter 
cereals. 

At the beginning of May the crop condition of rye and winter wiieat was variable' 
ill the northwest and in the centre, good or satisfactory in the northeast, in the \(iga 
basin mid Ukraina, wiiile it was generally good in the Crimea and North Cauciisus 

The sowing of spring cereals made rapid jirogress in the wvst but slow' progress 
in the east. The line of spring .sowings passed through the south oi Teiiingrad, Yaro- 
vslav and Corkii. Sowing has also just begun m the w^estern are<i& ot Wiiite Rusda. 
In some parts of Ukraina and of the centre spring cereals have germinated <in(l their 
crop condition is good or satisfactory. In Crimea and North Caucasus siting cereals 
are in the growing stage and croji condition is good. 
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111 Siberia the weather was variable, a warm spell was succeeded by a cold spell. 
Precipitation was light. The crop condition of winter cereals in most parts of Siberia 
was satisfactory at the begiiming of May. In the Novosibirsk region unfavourable 
weather conditions, which prevailed during the winter have resulted in an unsatisfac- 
tory crop condition. Spring sowings had begmi in almost parts. 

The sowing of spring crops this year is considerably retarded in most parts com- 
pared with last year, particularly in tlie case of sugar-beet potatoes, flax and other 
crops. In fact, the area sown to all spring crops on May i, on collective and State 
holdings, was 92,527,000 acres, or 45 per cent, of the area fixed by the Plan, against 
105,076,000 acres, or 51 per cent, of tlie Plan sown to the same date last year. For 
the total of collective holdings the corresponding figures are as follows: 83,153,000 acres. 


or .^14 per cent, of the 

Plan, 

against 95,132.000, 

or 51 per cent, of the Plan. 


It should be noted 

, however, that in collective holdings the area sowni to 

spring 

cereals was 60,210,000 ; 

acres, 

which is practically 

the same area as 

on May r. 

1939. 

namely 60,274,000 







Av^eniina: The following table shows the third estimates issued on May 

21 by 

the Argentine Government, of 1939-40 grain crops, compared with 

the final figures 

for I()38-39 and for the five 

years ended 

J<' 37 - 3 «. 









1030 40 



1<>39 to 


Average 

i 933 - 3 t^i 037 - 3 -'' 

193S-V) 

= 100 

Average 
- 100 



(000 

centals) 




Wheat 


71.673 

201,724 

hV. 3 S 7 

35-5 


Rye 


7,606 

6,063 

4.471 


170.1 

Barley 


18,762 

9,700 

‘ 3 . 7 '>i 

u,3.4 

'36.3 

( )at.s 


19,226 

16, 0(^4 

16,470 

^ 19-5 

1 16.7 



(000 

bushels) 




Wheat 


119,452 

33 ^‘d 99 

2Z0.5<)I 

35-5 

34 *'^ 

Rve 


13,5^^ 

10,826 

7.QS4 


170.1 

Barle^ 


39,087 

20,209 

28,668 

^93.4 

'36.3 

Oats 


60,080 

5 o, 2(,3 

5 1 ,4()8 

IK). 5 

1 16.7 


The new estimate of the wheat crop is 860,000 centals (1.4 million buvshels) larger 
than the estimate issued in February. The area cultivated w^as vSlightly below^ the 
average but the production is the lightCvSt obtained in the last twenty years. The un- 
usually poor results of the year were due almost entirely to damage caused b}' exces- 
sive rain, frost and insect infestation. 

Canada: According to the official estimate of farmers’ intentions to plant on May i. 
the area under mevslin in 1940 will be 1,247,000 acres agaiiivst a harvested area in 1939 
of 1,218,100 and an average in 1934 ^638 of 1,154,300 acres; percentages 102.4 

and 108.0 

United States (Telegram of May 16): There were rapid fluctuations in temperature 
and showers in the past week. From the Great Plains eastwards warmth is needed 
generally and rain in some areas. Winter wheat is progressing w’ell in the eastern belt 
but is only poor to good in the western. There are good stands of spring wheat 
in the Dakotas except in the north where seeding is being rushed. vSowings are almost 
finished in Montana. 
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The second estimate of winter wheat production in 1040 is higher than tlie first 
estimate at 275,815,000 centals (459,601,000 bushels) against 338,o5<),ooo (563,431,000) 
in 1636 and an average in i()34'i638 of 335,654,000 (556,4-3,000). 

The first estimate of rye production is 20,427,000 centals (36,476,000 bushels) 
against 21,976,000 (39,249,000) in i()3<j and average of 23,115,000 (41,276,000) 

Cyprus: The weather was varialile during March, ground frosts and heavy rains 
alternating with hot, dry spells. The rainfall during the montli was satisfactorily distri- 
buted in the greater part of the Mcvssaoria but the southern part of the Larnaca, Limassol 
and Paphos districts were comparatively dry. 

With the exception of isolated localities and late sown fields, the wheat croj) was 
re])ortcd to be good and it was expected that, provided favourable weather conditions 
prevailed during April, the production would be fair to average. 

The barley cro]) was generally in ear. The straw w^as short but it was expected 
that the grain w'ould be oi good quality 

The growth of oats w'as good and it wvis staled that further rains would prodiu'c 
a good crop. 

India- According to a cable received on May 24 from the (kivernment of India, 
the second estimate of the whept production of India is 239.100,000 centals (308.500 ooo 
bushels) This is 8.7 ])er cent, larger than the corresponding estimate for last vear 
220.010,000 centals ( p)f),6()o, 000 bushels) and 8. per cent, larger than the corres])ondiug 
average for the five years ending 1938: 219,480,000 centals (365, 7(^0, 000 bushels). 

Japan. I'ollowdng favourable w'eather, the crop condition of winter wdieat and 
barley at the beginning of May w'as normal. 

Maturation of the wheat crop is progressing Harvi'sting was start('d in 
Tq)per Kgypt a])out the middle of April, and about 35 ])er cent of the crop therein 
was har\ested. In other localities, how'ever, har\esting had begun by the end oi the 
month in only a few' areas. 

Black rust infested many localities in Lower Lgypt, especialh 1:1 the hnidi crop. 
Tliis disease is expected to reduce the crop of LowaT Jvgypt. The damage wall appear 
more clearly during the coming jieriod. The crop in other regions is normal. Crop 
condition on May 1 w’as u^i , as against loi on April i and io6 on May 1, i9V> 
Harvesting of the barley croj> was o\er hi Upj^er Kgypt. It is progressing normally 
in other localities The crop is slightly above the average. Cro]) condition’ 102, loi 
and 104. 

Cnion of Sonih \fnca: In Cape Province fanners were bus\ ploughing ai.d sow- 
ing winter cereals. Following the good rains in March, ])rospects were favoiirabk'. 


CURRF.NT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Hungary: Towards May 8 sowing ot maize was onh’ parth completed, ivarlv 
vSown crops have growm well and evenly Imt the cold weather and the rain liiiukied 
their development. In sonu* places the loliage of maize is yellow’. 

Romania: On May 10, maize sowing wais in progress throughout the country 
Owing to the reduction in the area under vdnler cereals and their poor cro]) coiKiition 
a strong tendency to increase the maize area this season is noted KnfioomMble 
WTather conditions (exce.ss of moisture and low temperature), however, hani]HT sowing. 

U.S.S.R.: At the end of the .second decade of Ajiril mai/t sowing had 1)1 gmi 
ill the south of Ukraina. 
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4 r^cnUna: Maize crops suffered damage in April from rain and strong winds in 
the south of Buenos Aires Province and in Bntre Rios. A large crop, however, exceed- 
ing earlier forecasts is expected in Cdrdoba and Santa Fe. The first official estimate 
of production, published on April 12, and giving an exceptionally high figure, remains 
unchanged. The area abandoned in 1939-40 totals 2 U niihion acres. 

Vmted (Telegram of May 16): There were rapid fluctuations in temperature 

and showers during the past week. Maize sowing is progressing favorably except 
locally. 

Vnum of South Africa: Rains which fell in the latter half of March came too 
late to save the drought-stricken maize crops in nearly all parts of the I'nion. Con- 
sc(|uently, ])roduction will be poor in spite of the comparatively large area sown. 
Moreover, late frosts did further damage to crops, which have had in many ways 
one of the worst seasons for many years. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Taiwan: The transplantation of rice was compleied regularly and growtli uas 
normal at the end of April. 

Bnh.sh Malaya: It was reported by the end of February that in north Kedah 
llar^esting was almost complete while considerable areas in the central and south 
districts remained to be harvested. 

Ill Krian the harvest was in full soving and yields w’cre reported to be better tli an 
last year in the south and about the same as last season in the north. Owing to 
the dry weather ripening had been even and the quality of the grain was stated to 
be good. 

In Perak Central the crop also appeared to be l)etter than last season. 

At Sungei Maiiik han^esting was taking a long time as there was shortage of 
labour. 

The padi crop in Kuala Selangor and Panchang Bedena on account of drought 
was reported to have been a complete failure with the exception of some 000 acres 
at Mukim Sempadan where irrigation water is available. 

H^vpt. Preparation of land for sowing of the summer rice crop was started. 
Sowing has not commenced except in partial areas in a few localities to ])rovide 
seedlings lor transplantation. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

IluiK^ai v: Preparation of the land and the sowing of potatoes were still continuing 
on May S. Pkirly potatoes were sprouting at this date. 

r. S. S R.: In kolkhozi, which normally represent about one half of the potato 
area in th(‘ Union, 441,000 acres, or 5 per cent, of the Plan, had been sown on May i, 
against 1,^03,000 acres, or 17 per cent., at the same date last year. 

Arf'cntina. The yields of early potatoes tliis season vary considerably from one 
district to another. The condition of late varieties in April was generally satisfactory 
in the ('ountry as a wdiole. 



THE BEET \REAS IN I94O 


Canada According to the official estimate of farmers intentions to plant on M.i\ 1 
the area mider potatoes in i()4o will lx 534000 acres against a planted area 111 1039 
of 517700 acres and an iveragt in j()34 to 193s of 526 200 acres percentages 103 i 
and 10 I 5 


THE BEET AREAS IN 1940. 

It is possible to construct a full tabic of the estimates of the beet areas to 
be cultivated this ^cai in luiropc from the information lecencd h\ tlu Insti- 
tute from Cto\ ernuKuts and sugar organi/ations Of the non h uropeau coiintiies, 
onh Japan and Turkc^ have communicated estimates lor Gtimain Bohemia 
Moraiia Slocaki i and Sjiain tlic c stun rtes of Mr I O Ivicht ha\c ])cen taken 


i create of Sugar-beet 


COl NIRII s 


191 • 

1 

1931 I 

Aver igc 

1 % >94^ 

1934 to 193s 

1939 “ ioo 

j Average 


acres 


- xoo 


C eruiinv 


(li 

2 000 000 

1 402 331 

1 110 570 

_ 

_ 

B )Htmia VoT ivi 1 


|(d 

351 000 

1(1) 280 890 

( 1 ) 36 300 1; 

362 766 

12b 

110 

Slov ikl l 


id) 

50 000 

Btlgiuni 



133 500 

134 168 

117 364 

99 

114 

Bulgarin 



40 000 

28 786 

17713 

137 

.23 

Oenti ark 



109 000 

94 600 

100 282 

115 

108 

S] ill) 


(I) 

120 000 

,(i) 120 000 

212 299 

100 

-.8 

Plnlan 1 



8 150 

14 460 

8 664 


94 

I ra ici 


1 

670 000 

! 621015 

585 856 

107 

114 

Huogar^ 



HI 000 

129 780 

97 420 

101 

_ 

ijelirid 


1 

65 000 

1 41 660 

j>5 429 

Hb 

117 

Ital} 


1 

408 000 

368 313 

256 870 

111 

b9 

l,atvm 



62 000 

33 660 

34 101 

184 

181 

Uithu iiiia 



32 000 

21 8>0 

17 569 

147 

183 

Nethi rlands 



128 000 

112 934 

104 41! 

114 

12) 

Poland 




406 500 

320 886 



R( mama 


1 

137 800 

131 872 

89120 

10“) 

1^5 

Uiitel Kinglom 


1 

350 000 

344 400 1 

354 970 1 

1 100 

97 

S»Ne ien 



136 000 

125 413 

127817 1 

1 108 

106 

Svvit/eil Ji d 



8 400 

8 900 

4 964 , 

94 

169 

Yug )'9h\iu 



150 000 

114 000 

58 691 1 

130 

253 

Total Luropf (c) 



5089 850 

4 571 872 

j 

4 037 762 

ill 

125 

USSR 



2 940 000 

2 928 000 

2 958 142 

100 

99 

Total Europe {b) 



8 029 850 

7499872 

6 995m j 

H/ 

114 

Canada 




;.8 600 

47 U4 

i 


United States 




917 000 

798 058 

1 


Total North Amertca 




' 975 600 

845572 



Japan 



46 500 

48 446 

42 481 1 

96 

m 

Mancliukuo 




54 000 (2) 

38 885 i 

! 


Turkey 



91 000 

91 000 

63 213 ' 

100 

145 

Total Asta 

1 



193446 

144 579 

1 


r OTALS j 

a) 1 



5,740,918 

5,027,913 



b) 



8 668,918 

7,986,055 



• A PI roxitnate data 

— (a) Not nii.liiding L s k (6) 1 icluding 1 S 

SR (1 I Icl t S estim It — 

( 2 ) \\eragc of two yearb 
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The table shows that, of all European countries, with the exception of Fin- 
land and Switzerland, which are not important beet producers, none intends 
to reduce its beet area this year. Belgium, Spain, Hungary, the United King- 
dom and the U. S. S. R. will cultivate about the same areas as last year, but 
all the other countries will have larger plantings. Of the more important 
beet-growing countries, there will be increases of 5 to 15 per cent, in Romania, 
France, Sweden, Italy, the Netherlands and Denmark. Licht also reports noti- 
ceable increases in Germany, Bohemia-Moravia and Slovakia. For the whole 
of Europe, including the Soviet Union, the beet area, according to the first 
estimates, will be 7 per cent, larger than last year and 14 per cent, above 
the average of the previous five years. In these estimates no allowance has 
n<itinally been made for the changes which may lesult from war operations. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 

Bulgaria: In order to free the country of the neceSvSity to import sugar, the Bul- 
garian Government decided to encourage sugar-beet cultivation, by increavsing the 
purchavse price fixed by the Government. 

Hungary: The wet weather was favourable for the growth of sugar-beet. In 
the north and eastern districts of the Alfbld (the great Hungarian Plain) seeding 
was still in progress on May <S 

Romania: The production of raw vsugar from September r 1039 to March 31,1940 
was 3,207,700 (160,400), against 3,420,000 (171,300) in the same period of last season, 
a decrease of (> 4 per cent. 

(f S S R ' Owing to the late spring and the variable weather, the sowing of 
sugar-beet was much retarded. On May i, the area sown in Kolkhozi, which contain 
about 95 per cent of the total sugar-beet area, total only 923,000 acres, or 33 per 
cent of the Plan, agaiiust 2,572,000, or 93 per cent, of the Plan, sown to tlie same 
date last year In Ukraina, which with Crimea is the principal sugar-beet producing 
region of the Union, the area sown up to May 1 amounted to 746,500 acres, or 
31 per cent of the Plan, while last year at the corresponding date 92 per cent, of 
area lorecast by the Plan had been sown. 

In the last ten days of April the weather in the southwest was rather warm 
following the cold weather of the preceding decade. 

Argentina The excessive rains of March damaged cane plantations in Tucumdn, 
where a small production of cane than last }ear was forecast The situation in the 
other producing centres is very good. 

laiwan The growtli of sugar-cane at the end of April was normal. 

Netherland 1 udies Java and Madura. — The weatlier in the first half 
of April was variable but wet in most areas with flooding in some districts. The 
percentage of cane laid had increased. Flowering had taken place every’where. Accord- 
ing to tlie first analyses of the cane a 'good yield is forecast. Floweruig had began 
and on some lands the first plantings had been carried out. In the second half of 
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Production of Cane-Sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

1939-40 (i) 

193 S -39 

Average 

of 

1933-34 

to 1037-38 

1939-40 (i) 

1938-39 

Average 

of 

1933-34 

to 1937-38 

% IG 

1938 39 

= 100 

39-40 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 


000 centals 


short tons 

America. 









Antigua 

304 

493 

514 

15,200 

24,640 

25,688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

11,288 

10.141 

8.147 

564.000 

510,000 

407,341 

in 

139 

Barbados 

2,361 

3,502 

2,517 

118.040 

175.114 

125,850 

67 

94 

Brazil 

26,8% 

25.353 

23.161 

1.340,000 

1,270,000 

1.158.050 

106 

116 

Cuba 

62,567 

61,730 

57,752 

3,128,000 

3.100.000 

2.887,585 

101 

108 

Ecuador 

540 

489 

413 

27.000 

24,500 

20,657 

no 

131 

United States FI ) 

10,140 

1 1,660 

7.196 

507.000 

583.000 

359,800 

87 

141 

British Guiana 

4,299 

4 189 

3,978 

215,000 

210.000 

198.899 

103 

108 

Jamaica 

2,538 

2,642 

2.086 

I2b.900 

132,100 

104,287 

97 

122 

Martinique 

1,323 

1.433 

1,104 

70,000 

72,000 

55,206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6,834 

7.772 

6,037 

340,000 

388,602 

301.854 

88 

113 

Peru 

8,686 

8,157 

8.702 

434.000 

410,000 

435.102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico 

22 046 

17,042 

18,515 

1 , 000.000 

852.000 

925.750 

129 

119 

Dominican Republic . 

9,921 

9,502 

9.030 

500.000 

475.000 

451,494 

104 

no 

St. Kitts 

584 

836 

659 

29,200 

41,816 

32,944 

70 

89 

St Lucia . . 

220 

180 

168 

11,000 

9.016 

8.424 

122 

130 

Trinidad 

2.866 

2.877 

2.983 

140.000 

143,870 

149,129 

100 

96 

V>ne 7 aiela 

551 

540 

489 

28,000 

27.000 

24,472 

102 

113 

Total America , . 

>73.964 

168,538 

153,451 

8,593,340 

8,448,658 

7.672,515 

103 

113 

Asia. 



i 

1 




1 


Taiwan 

28,660 

32,915 

1 19,895 

1 1,430,000 

1,646,000 

994.719 

87 

144 

India 

61.112 

55.213 

59,190 

3,056.000 

2.760.600 

2,959,455 

111 

103 

Japan 

3.386 

3.596 

' 2.359 

1 169,300 

179.800 

117,951 

94 

144 

Java 

34.613 

34,392 

^ 19,839 

1 1.730,000 

1.720,000 

991,927 

101 

174 

Philippines 

24,912 

22,708 

23,455 

1,230,000 

1,140,000 

1,72,739 

no 

106 

Total Asia 

152.683 

148,824 

124,738 

7,635,300 1 

7.446,400 

6,236,791 

103 

122 

1 

Africa. 


\ 





1 

i 

pRypt 

3,524 

3.573 

3,179 

176,200 

178,634 ' 

158,951 

1 

99 

1 in 

Mauritius 

5.059 

7,084 

5,886 

252.930 

354,180 j 

294,310 

71 

86 

Reunion 

1,764 

i 1.764 

1.745 

90,000 

90.000 

87,267 

100 

101 

Union of South Africa 

11,464 

11.616 

9.426 

570.000 

580.800 

471.2B0 

99 

122 

Total Africa .... 

21,811 

24,037 

20.236 

1,089,130 

1.203.614 ’ 

1,011,808 

91 

1 

108 

Oceania 





1 




Australia 

19,842 

18,409 : 

15,933 

1 . 000,000 

920,000 

796,647 

108 

' 125 

Haw'aii 

19,070 

19,930 

18,961 

953.000 

996,000 

948,051 

96 

101 

Fiji Islands 

2.822 

2,822 j 

2,9\2 

141,000 

141.000 

145,602 

100 1 

97 

Total Oceania . 

41,734 

41,161 

j 

37,806 

2,094,000 

2,057,000 

1.890,300 

1 

101 ^ 

no 

Totals . . . 

390,192 

382,560 

336,231 

i 

19,411,770 

19,155,672 

16,811,414 

102 

1 

116 


(i) Approximate data. 


April the eastern uionvSoon winds had hegiui to blow, accoinj)anied 1)\ fairl} luodcTnte 
rains. The sugar content is increasing vSteadily (Awta). 

Egypt: Planting of the sugar cane crop remaining areas. Watering, lax'ing and 
manuring are also in progress. (Growth sativSfactor\^ 

Cutting of the few areas left from the old crop is over in Ppjict i^gApt 
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PRODUCTION 


VINES - OLIVES ~ FLAX 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON VINES. 

Hungary: The budding of vines which began at the middle of April, slowed 
down at the beginning of May as a result of cold weather. Growth is generally 
reported to be two to three weeks late. 

Romania: The administration is continuing its intensive propaganda for the de- 
struction and substitution of direct hybrid producers. 

Yu^o^Iavia: The cold wet spring seriously damaged vines. It is forecast that the 
production of grapes tliis year will be poor and lower than last year. 

Argentina: The frosts of the last half of March have damaged the vineyards of 
San Juan, Mendoza and Rio Negro. The yields obtained in the Cuyo district were 
below those forecast. In Salta, Catamarca and Ta Rioja results are satisfactory but 
rather mediocre in Jujuy. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OLIVES. 

Argentina: The condition of olive trees in April in the provinces of Mendoza 
San Juan and Corrientes was good. The picking of olives in groves was in progress 
in La Rioja and Catamarca with generally satisfactory yields 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 

U. S S R.. On May i the area sown to flax for fibre (Dolgmiets variety) on 
the kolkliozi, which represent practically the entire area under this crop, amoimted 
to 028,000 acres, or 14 per cent of the Plan, against 1,271,000 or 28 per cent, of 
the Plan, at the same date lavSt year. In Ukraina alone, the plan for sowings had 
been nearly half completed (47 per cent.) on May 1, whereas of the principal produc* 
ing centres of flax for fibre, 20 per cent, of the Plan had been completed in the 
Smolensk area, 28 per cent, in White Russia and 12 per cent in the Kalinin area. 
The lateness of sowing wavS due principally to the late spring and to the variable 
weather which hampered field operations. 

Argentina: The production of linseed in 1930-40, according to the third estimate 
iSvSued on May 21 by the Argentine Government, is 22,078,000 centals (30,425,000 
bushels) compared witli 31,085,000 centals (55,510,000 bushels) last year and a five- 
year average of 38,106,000 centals (68,047,000 bushels); percentages, 71.0 and 57.9. 
The sown area tliis year was 15 per cent, larger than last year's and 2.2 per cent, 
above the five-year average. As in the case of wheat, the poor yields of this )’ear 
were due to unfavourable weather. 

Canada: According to the ofikial estimate of farmers' intentions to plant on 
May r, the area under, flax for seed in 1940 will be 350,000, acres against a 
harvested area of 307,100 acres in 1939 and an average in 1934 292,500; 

percentages , 1140 and 1 1 9 . 7 . 

India (Telegram of 29 May) According to the final estimate area cultivated to 
linseed this year was about 3,713,000 acres against 3,869,000 in 1938-39 and 3,542,000 
on the average of the five years ending 1937-38 percentages 96,0 and 104,8. The 
corre.spondmg production is estimated at about 10,461,000 centals (18,680,000) short 
tons) against 9,900,800 (17,680,000) and 9,296,000 (16,600,000); percentages 105.7 
and II 2 5. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Bulgaria. According to unofficial reports, a further extension is iorecast in the 
acreage under cotton, whichduring the present year will probably reach 140,000 acres. 

U. S. S. R. : The area sowoi to cotton on May i in the kolkhozi amounted to 
4,013,000 acres, or 81 per cent, of the Plan, against 4,467,000, or gi per cent, of the 
Plan, vSown to the same date last year. In Central Asia (Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan and Kirghiztan) the area sown on April 30 this year was 2,734,000 acres, 
or 03 per cent, of the Plan; in North Caucasus, 414,000 acres, or yg per cent, of the 
Plan, in Transcaucasus, 356,000 acres, or 73 per cent, of the Plan, inUkrainaand 
Crimea, 278,000 acres, or per cent.; in Kazakstan, 229,000, or 92 per cent. 

These figures show that according to the Plan the area to be cultivated to cotton 
this year should be about 5,000,000 acres, which would only slightly exce(^d last 
year's Plan, 

It should be noted that in 1938 the area under cotton in kolkho/i represented 
about c)5 per cent, of the total cotton area. 

In Central Asia the weather during the third decade of April was rather warm 
and was favourable for cotton growth, which in most ]mrts w'as about to sprout 
or had already sprouted during the second decade of April 

United State (felegram of May 16): There were rapid fluctuations in temperature 
and showers during the past week. Cotton planting is progressing favourably except 
locally. 

Egvpt: Sowing wais completed in the first half of April in South Delta, and in 
North Delta by the end of the month. It was carried out in all parts at the normal 
period or even early in some parts of Upper Egypt. The constantly favourable 
weather conditions, particular in the latter half of the month, stimulated germination 
and growth. Resowing was more limited than usual. Hoeing, weeding and manuring 
of early and main crops and the re.sowing of late crops are m progress. Genrimation 
and growth arc satisfactory, 

British West Indus: Area and production of cotton (season August i-July 31) 
are estimated as follow^s: — 



1939-40 

1938-3(1 

Average 

1933-34 

% 

^938 39 

1 939 40 
Average* 


Area (in acre.s) 

to IQ37 38 

— 100 

lou 

Sea-Island variety. 

Antigua 

2,000 

2,000 

()cS5 

100.0 

292 I 

Barbados 

120 

56 

192 

213.0 

62.8 

British Virgin Islands . . . 

200 

220 

(■) (>7 

91 0 

300 0 

Montserrat 

• 3 . 54 ^ 

^A 53 

3.73^ 

79 5 

94*6 

St. Kitts-Nevis 

5,000 

4.550 

2,083 

log.O 

167 6 

St. Vincent 

5,000 

5 . 3 i >5 

3.282 

92.6 


Total . . 

. 15,861 

16,664 

io,()40 

95-2 

^450 

Mane Galante variety: 

Grenada 


5.250 

5,000 

100 0 

105 0 

St. Vincent 

700 

685 

711 

T02.2 

08 3 

Total . . 

• 5>950 

5,935 


100 2 

104 2 


(i) Average of three seasontj. 
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1939 40 

1938 39 

Average 
1933 34 
to 1917*38 

% 1939*40 

1938*39 Avtrage 
« 100 100 

Sea-I bland variety: 

Production (in bales of 478 lb.). 



Antigua 

. . . 690 

518 

181 

1333 

381 9 

Barbados 

... 21 

5 

27 

3750 

77.0 

British Virgin Islands . 

... 31 

25 

(’) 15 

125.9 

206.1 

Montserrat 

• • . U 345 

U133 

1,461 

1188 

92 I 

St Kitts-Nevis . . . . 

. . . 1,527 

1,066 

862 

H3 2 

1772 

St Vincent 

. . . 1,360 

U139 

744 

1194 

182 7 

Total 

. . . 4,974 

3,S86 

3,290 

128 0 

1 51 2 

Mane GalanU variety: 






Grenada 

... 471 

498 

572 

94 5 

82.4 

St. Vincent 

... 126 

119 

117 

105 0 

^07 5 

Total 

• • • 597 

617 

6S9 

96.6 

80 7 


(i) A\era^e (»f thiec seasorih 


Montserrat. According to the latest estimate, the area cultivated to cotton for 
the 1940-41 season is about 4,000 acres again{?t 3,341 in 1939-40 and 4,185 on the 
average of the five years ending 1938-39, percentages 1130 and 95.6. The corres- 
ponding production of ginned cotton is forecast at about 6,000 centals (1,255 bales of 
4781b) agaiast 6,430 (1,345) and 7,113 (1,488); percentages 93.3 and 844. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

V S S. R • On May i the area sown in kolkhozi was 186,000 acres, or 14 per 
cent of the Plan, aganivSt 313,000 or 24 per cent. vSown at the same date last year. 

Argentina Hemp harvesting was completed in April with better yields than 
last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

iJ S S. R Owing to variable weather tobacco sowing was much retarded. In 
kolkhozi in which alx)ut nine-tenths of the tobacco area is cultivated in the Union, 4,400 
acres of yellow-leaf tobacco, or 2 per cent, of the Plan, had been sown on May 1, 
against 11,600, or 7 per cent, at the same date last year. P^or the « Makliorka » 
variety the corresponding figures are as follows 24,600 acres, or ii. per cent , and 
45.500, or 21 per cent. 

Argentina. Tobacco picking in April was in full swing; 3delds were high and the 
leaf was of good quality. 
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Union of South A jnca: Excessive rain in March hampered tobacco harvesting and 
adversely affected tobacco being cured in the Oudtshoom district of Cape Province. 
Very good tobacco crops are expected in Transvaal where is a steady annual increase 
in the area sown. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS: 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast and Togoland under British Mandate: Main crop 1930-^0 - vSiTuaTIon 
IN February. — The weather was drier than usual in February, especially in the 
Eastern Province and in Trans-Volta. Elsewhere a few showers stimulated flowering. 
Marketing of the main crop was very rapidly drawing to a clos(‘ and it was expected 
to be considerably below expectations. Quality continued to show slight deteriora- 
tion and mould was appearing amongst the prominent defects. 

By the end of February it was estimated that 100 per cent, of the crop was ripe, 
of which all but a fraction had been harve.sted, and very little remained in fanners’ 
hands. From returns submitted in connection with the Cacao Control it was estimated 
that about 501.8 million lb. had already been accounted for, From data arrived at inde- 
pendently of the Cacao Control returns a .similar figure was obtained, as shown below; 


Exports October 1, i()39 to February 29, 1940 . . . 207.6 million lb. 

Stocks at the end of Februaiy’ J940 » 

336.2 million lb. 

Ja“Ss carry over of 1938-39 crop 33.6 » » 

i()39-40 main crop accounted for 502.6 million lb. 


It has gradually been becoming evident that the main crop estimate previously 
given was too high but it would appear from the above figure for crop already ac- 
counted for that tlu* drop is likely to be much larger than was expected. 

At a meeting held in Accra on March 1 1 it was the opinion of the Cocoa Crop Ivsti- 
inates Committee that the main crop t93()-4o, which had previously been estimated 
at 250,000 long tons (560 million lb.) was not likely to exceed 235,000 long tons (526 
million lb.). 

vSiTuaTiun by the miudeE of March. — Rejiorts from many districts stated that 
practically all cacao had been marketed and there were only a few areas where small 
quantities were still in farmers’ hands. Quality continued to show a decline. Flower- 
ing had been fairly profuse in Ashanti and generally the trees were reported to ])e in 
good condition after the long dry sca.son. 

Exports during the first half of Mart'll, exclusive of cacao passing ove r the Ea.'.terii 
Frontier, amounted to 17.2 million lb. (customs figure) as compared to approximately 
45 million lb. for the same period last year. From district reports it was e.stimated 
that 98.6 per cent, of the crop had already been marketed, leaving only 1.4 per cent, 
in farmers’ hands. It was thought to be probable that a certain amount of the main 
crop would remain unsold owing to the prohibition of the export of sub-grade cacacj. 
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Mov^EMENT — Movements statistics for February are avS follows, 


February February 

1940 1939 

(million 11) ) 

Railway off -loadings, Takoradi 14 1 33 9 

Exports — 

Takoradi 10.8 43 0 

Accra 13 9 46.7 

Other ports 28 278 

All ports ... 27 5 118 I 

Eastern Frontier 1.4 4.0 

Total txports ... 28 () 1221 


Tea. 


japan Despite favourable weather the crop condition oi tea at the beginning 
of Ma^ was not very satisfactory. 

The production of tea in 1939 is estimated at 126,700,000 lb. against 120,631,000 lb. 
in 1938 and an average of 103,696,0001b. in 1933 to 1937, percentages, T05 o and 122 2. 


WORLD STATISTICAL SITUATION OF COFFEE 
World Production. 

The statistics furnished by the monthly enquiry, which the Institute has 
for some years been conducting in close cooperation with the coffee-producing 
countries, are, in spite of the exceptional conditions of the present moment, 
more numerous and fuller than usual and from them not only can the principal 
characteristics of the 1939-40 coffee season be elucidated, but the volume of 
production of coffee during this season can be determined with fair accuracy. 

In Brazil, where the production of coffee is of paramount importance, the 
general coilditions accompanying flowering, ripening, picking and particularly 
drying, were on the whole unfavourable during the current season In the State 
of Sao Paulo, which produces more than two-thirds of the total crop of the country, 
excessive rain, frost and stephanadores ” infestation caused very serious damage, 
which, according to reliable reports, appeared to have reduced the yield by about 
30 per cent, and to have affected to a very great extent the quality of the product. 
In this State also, many old plantations were abandoned In the other pro- 
ducing states the returns were also down as a result of the same unfavourable 
factors, though to a smaller extent. The exportable crop of coffee from the 
1939-40 season was calculated by the “ Departamento Nacional do Cafe as 
2,892 million lb. of which 2,091 million lb. came from the vState of S§k) Paulo. 
The remaining 801 million lb. were produced respectively in Minas Geraes (411 mil- 
lion lb.), Espirito Santo (125 million lb.), Rio de Janeiro (71 million lb.), 
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Parand (114 million lb.), Bahia (40 million lb.), Pernambuco (27 million lb.) 
and Goyaz (13 million lb.). To this quantity obtained from the 1939-40 crop 
were added for the current commercial year the stocks remaining over from the 
^938-39 season which amounted to 93 million lb. Thus the total supplies for 
the current commercial season amount to 2,985 million lb., against 3.131 mil- 
lion lb. in 1938-39 and 3,368 million lb. in 1937-38. Neverthelejss, this estimate 
reflects only in part the effects of the unfavourable factors mentioned above, for 
it was prepared without making allowance for damage suffered during drying 
operations owing to the abnormal rainfall in vSao Paulo. After allowing for 
this factor and the exceptional reduction which has up till now taken place in 
movements of coffee from the interior of the vState of vSao Paulo to vSantos, the 
port of shipment, and in default of an official estimate from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of this country and a revision of the figure for the exportable cioj), we 
have estimated Brazilian production in 1939-40 at 2,75b million lb. This crop 
shows an exceptional deficit, being 5.7 per cent, below the poor crop of 
^93^~39 17 cent, below the preceding five-year average (3,303 mil- 

lion lb.). 

In Colombia weather conditions were on the whole favourable for plantations 
and in general better than in the previous season. Rainfall in the principal 
coffee centres was normal and well distributed for seasonal planting requirements. 
Flowering was particularly ample in the Department of Cundinamarca and 
picking, drying and preparation of the beans proceeded normally. The output 
of this country in 1939-4^^ estimated at 589 million lb. is not far short of the 
record figure for 1937-38, and exceeds slightly the previous season’s harvest and 
is 9.3 per cent, larger than the average for the i)rcccding five years (539 
million lb). The good results obtained during the current .season confirm the 
tendency towards a gradual increase in production, which has continued for a 
number of years in this country. 

In Venezuela the 1939-40 coffee sea.son was characterized b> generally favour- 
able conditions for cultivation, although the latest reports suggest that the good 
yields expected at the beginning of the season w^ere reduced by about iCi per 
cent, owing to insufficient rainfall in several of the coffee areas. As a result of 
this reduction, the first e.stiinate of production of 159 million lb. made some 
mouths ago by the “ Iiistituto Nacinnal del Cafe ’’ of Venezuela has now bf^en 
reduced to 143 million lb., a figure which is distinctly in excess (66.7 per cent.) of 
the short crop for the previous sea.son and 8.3 per cent, above the average annual 
production for the preceding five years (132 million lb.). This crop, which wvas 
obtained from a productive area of 741,000 acres, leaves an exportable surplus for 
the current commercial season of 117 million lb. of good quality coffee. 

In Ecuador the output of coffee in 1939-40 was officially estimated at 37 mil- 
lion lb., a normal crop, which was obtained from a producing area of 8(),()jo 
acres. The exportable surplus for the current season is estimated at 29 million 
lb. This figure coincides exactly with actual exports in the previous .season. 
The coffee harvests of other South American countries of less importance such as 
Peru, Bolivia, Netherlands Guiana and Trinidad and Tobago were also slightly 
above normal. 


2. - St, 5 Ingl. 
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World Production 0/ 



1959-40 

1938-39 

Average 1933-34 
to 1937-38 

CONTINENTS 

Absolute 

data 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

world 

pro- 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

world 

pro- 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

world 

pro- 

duction 

1 


(000 lb.) 

% 

(000 lb.) 

% 

( 0001 b.) 

% 

World production 

4,841,367 

100.0 

4,931,757 

100.0 

5,274,357 

100.0 

1 

America : 






1 

Central and North 

634.933 

13.1 

634,933 

12.9 

641,106 

12.1 1 

South 

(*)3.551.658 

73.4 

3.657.481 

74.1 

4.045.937 

76.7 

Total . . . 

4.186.591 

86.5 

4.292.414 

87.0 

4.687,043 


Asia 

(>) 293.216 

6.0 

291.011 

5.9 

313.499 

6.0 1 

Africa 

348.332 

7.2 

335.104 

6.8 

260.587 

4 . 9 ' 

Oceania 

13.228 

0.3 

13.228 

0.3 

13.228 

0.5 1 

1 

1 


(i) Estimated production. 


The total output of South America in 1939-40 can therefore be evStimated at 
3,552 million lb, against 3,657 million lb. in 1938-39 and 4,046 million lb. for the 
preceding five-year average. The share of all the producing countries of South 
America in world production was 73.4 per cent, in 1939-40, against 74.1 per 
cent, in the previous season and 76.7 per cent, for the average of the five 
preceding years. 

In Central and North America the weather conditions attending cultivation 
in the 1939-40 season varied greatly from one country to another but were on 
the whole favourable. 

In Salvador rainfall was very irregular, and this caused very serious damage 
to plantations, especially in the most important coffee areas of the country. 
The continuation of the rain into the drying period led to excessive fermentation 
of the beans so that the final product was mediocre in quality. The output in 
this country in 1939-40, estimated at 119 million lb., was the smallest for many 
years, and was 18.2 per cent, below that of the past season (146 million lb.) 
and 10.4 per cent, below the average for the preceding five years (133 
million lb.). 

In Guatemala the flowering of the coffee plants was normal while the weather 
was on the whole favourable for the development of the berries, except in the di- 
strict of the Verapaz, where excessive rains caused damage to plantations. The 
output in this country during 1939-40 was fairly plentiful, slightly exceeding that 
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Coffee by Continents. 


1937-38 

1936-37 

1935 36 

1934 35 

1933 34 

Average 1978 29 
to 1932 33 

Absolute 

data 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

world 

pro 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

world 

pro- 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro 

portion 

of 

world 

pro 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

world 

pro- 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro 

portion 

of 

world 

pro- 

duction 

Absolute 

data 

Pro 

portion 

of 

world 

pro 

duLtion 

(000 lb.) 

/o 

(000 lb ) 

% 

(000 lb ) 

% 

(ooo lb ) 

% 

{000 lb ) 

% 

(000 lb ) 

0 

/o 

5,041,989 

100.0 

5,632,830 

100.0 

4,550,337 

100.0 

5,463,074 

100.0 

5,683,536 

100.0 

5,130,174 

100.0 

637,138 

126 

725,323 

129 

683,435 

150 

588.636 

108 

570.999 

10 0 

590,841 

11.5 

3.765,508 

74 7 

4,279,187 

76,0 

3,267,262 

718 

4,316,666 

79 0 

4,601,063 

81 0 

4.063,133 

792 

4402,646 

i 87 3 

5004,510 

88 9 

3 , 950,697 

1 

868 

4 905302 

898 

5 172.062 

910 

4 , 653,974 

907 

346,127 

69 

328,490 

58 

306,444 

67 

299,830 

55 

286,602 

51 

302,034 

59 

279.988 

55 

286,602 

I 51 

279988 

62 

244,714 

45 

211 644 

37 

163,143 

32 

13,228 

03 

13,228 

1 02 

13.228 

03 

13,228 

02 

13,228 

02 

i 

11,023 

1 

02 














of the previous season and being 7 million lb. above the average for the five years 
ending I937“3^* 

In the case of Mexico, the information at our disposal suggests that the efforts 
of the Government to extend the cultivation of coffee in this country have had 
satisfactory results. Production in the current season reached the record figure of 
no million lb., against 86 million lb. in 1938-39 and an average of 95 million lb. 

For the Republic of Haiti, the estimate for the exportable crop of coffee during 
the present commercial season ending September 30, 1940, indicates a decline 
of 9 million lb, in relation to the actual exports of the previous season and of 6 mil- 
lion lb. in relation to the average. The poor crop this year is mainly due to the 
unfavourable weather conditions during the latter part of the season, and parti- 
cularly to the drought which affected the ripening of the berries and to the ab- 
normal rainfall during drying operations. The Government of Haiti has prepared 
a large-scale plan to be put into effect in the next few years for an expansion of 
cultivation in the most suitable parts of the country and for the improvement 
of the quality of the product. 

Cuban production, estimate at 71 million lb., slightly exceeds that of 1938-30 
and is not far short of the average. 

Yields in the Dominican Republic have not reached the level that \a as ex- 
pected from the generally satisfactory flowering, and production in the cunent 
season, estimated at 46 million lb., is not only below the average for the five 
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Production of Coffee in the principal producing Countries. 

(ooo pounds). 





Average 






Average 

COUNTRIES 

1939 40 

1938-39 

1 1933-34/ 

1 1937-38 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1928-29/ 

1932-33 


Brazil . . 

Colombia 

Salvador . . . . 

Venezuela . . . 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Haiti (i) . 

Cuba ... 

Dominican Republic . 
Costa Rica (i) ... 

Nicaragua (i) . . . 
Puerto Rico 

Total of American coun- 
tries 


I. — American Countries. 


* 2 . 755 . 787 | 
588,636 
119,050 
143.301 
121,255 
110.231 
55,116 
70,548 
46,297 
52,911 
26,456 
• 19.842 


4,109A30\ 


2 . 923 . 339 , 

584,227 

145,506 

85,981 

119 . 050 ; 

85,981 

64.5961 

67.6821 

47,400j 

44,534 

27,337 

18,9601 


4,214.593\ 


3 . 302.9771 

538,591 

132.9391 

132 . 322 | 

113.671 

94 . 975 ' 

61 . 289 ! 

72 , 092 ' 

51.588 

51.192 

33.995 

14.815 


2 . 974 , 046 , 

589 . 959 ' 

112 . 877 , 

132 , 278 ' 

125.664 

91.0511 

55.336 

72.3121 

61 . 509 , 

55,116 

33.069 

16.535 


4,600.446\ 4,31V52\ 


3 , 476,702 

576.731 

166,009 

157,852 

147,710 

103.1771 

54,675 

69,005 

58,423 

58,423 

34.833 

20,503 


4,924,m 


2 , 504 , 239 , 

555.126 

127.869 

140,214 

121,255 

107,145 

79,587 

82,233 

53,793 

46.959 

28,881 

20,0621 


3,867,363\ 


3 , 643.151 

463.193 

130,073 

125,223 

94,358 

92,374 

41.888 

69.887 

40.786 
53,352 

40.786 
7.937 


4,803.0 


3 , 916.746 

507,948 

127,869 

106,043 

79.367 

81,130 

74,957 

67,021 

43,431 

42,108 

32.408 

9,039 


3 . 403.508 
445.115 
138,010 
132,719 
101 413 
86.201 
67.903 
61.068 
35,054 
49.604 
29,101 
9,921 


5,088.0661 


4,559,617 


II. — Non- American Countries. 


Netherlands Indies: 
European plantations 
Native plantations (i) 
India . . . . 

Italian East Africa (E* 
thiopia) (2) . . 
Tanganyika (i) . 

Kenya ... 

Angola .... 
Madagascar . . 

Belgian Congo 


125.884 

110,231 

33,069 


100.5311 

136,026 

35.274' 


127.472 

131,484 

36.024 


137.569 111,113 

153 , 442 i 16^,245 

37 . 479 , 33.951 


121,9161 

122,5771 

41,227 


141,758 125.003 

107,586 109,570 

32,849 34,613 


115,743 

135,805 

33,290 


33.069 * 

37.920 

36.376 

41,888 

66,139 

50,706 


33,069 

30,644 

39,683 

38.801 

65,037 

47.840 


37,876 

32.144 

38,272 

36,332 

44.754 

33.202 


28 , 660 i 31,967 

30.424 27,117 

36,817 44,974 

31,526 33.069 

47,400 61,730 

43,211 39.904 


43,652 

49,384 

41,668 

33 , 069 ’ 

48,722 

30.8651 

35,274 

40,3451 

46,297 

, 33,069 

31,526 

29 , 322 | 


35,715 

28,440 

29,983 

41.447 

35,274 

22,046 


43,652 

23.149 

25,574 

24,251 

24,692 

11,464 


Total of Non-Amfirican 
countries 

Grand total . . . 


535,282 526.905 

4,644,712 4,741,498 


517,560\ 

5.118,0061 


546,528 548,070 

4,866,280 5,472,113 


I 


532,859 

4,400,222 


498,247 

5,301,255 


462,09l\ 437,620 
5,550,157 4,997,237 


• Unofficial estimate. — (i) Exports. — (2) Export figures compiled from the statistics of Fieiich Somali 
land and Anglo-Egypttan Sudan till 19^7-38. 


years ending 1937-38 but also slightly below the rather unsatisfactory crop of 
J 93 ^" 39 * exportable crop expected in Costa Rica for 1939-40 is fairly plen- 
tiful, exceeding actual exports in the preceding season by about 20 per cent, 
and the average by a small margin. The good results this year were due to the 
regular rainfall and the very favourable weather conditions which obtained in 
the main coffee-producing centres of the country. 

In Nicaragua the dry conditions which predominated in 1939 seriously affec- 
ted flowering and ripening of the shrubs. The exportable crop for the current 
commercial season, officially estimated at 26 million lb., is the lowest for many 
years. 

The information available as to the results of the gathering in Puerto 
Rico suggests a satisfactory crop for this country, similar to that of the preced- 
ing season. Finally, the yields obtained in the other, less important, coun- 
tries of Central America, such as Jamaica, Honduras and Panama were for the 
most part normal. 
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In sura, production in Central and North America, estimated at 635 million 
lb., is just equal to the figure for the 1938-39 season, and very close to the 
average quantity for the five preceding years (641 million lb.). 

The total output of coffee for the whole American continent in 1939-40 
reached 4,187 million lb., amounting to 86.5 per cent, of the world output, 
against 4,292 million lb. in 1938-39 (87.0 per cent.) and 4,687 for the five 
preceding years (88.8 per cent.). 

The total output for the continent of Asia, estimated at 293 million lb. 
is practically the same as the rather short crop of the previous season, lying 
6.5 per cent, below the average for the five preceding years. 

The output of the Netherlands Indies, which normally supply 4/5 of the 
total production of the continent, is estimated at 236 million lb., of whicli 126 
million lb. were produced on })lantations owned by Europeans and no on na- 
tive plantations. Output in the pre\'ious season amounted to almost the same 
figure, but of this European plantations supplied barely loi million lb., against 
i3() million lb. from native plantations. The figures for the average produc- 
tion during the five preceding years were 127 million lb. and 131 million lb. for 
Phiropean and native plantations res])ectively, totaling, tlierefoie, 258 million lb. 

Ill India the ripening of the ])erries w^as delayed and ciop expectations 
suggest an output slightly lower than the average. 

Information available about the Philippines and Indochina indicates that 
the cro])s are slightly above tho.se of the preceding season, which were themselves 
good. In Timor and Kambing floods caused rather serious damage to the 
plantations. 

Taken as a whole, the continent of Asia in 1939-.P) supplied 6 ])er cent, 
of the w'orld pioduction - an average proportion. 

The output of codec in Africa during i93()-4o, estimated at 34<S million lb., 
marks a new record, exceeding the former maximum of the preceding season 
by 13 million lb. and the average ()f the five years ending 1937-38 by 88 million 
R). This continent now takes second place, coming, tliough at a great distance, 
next to the American continent, and displacing Asia, whcie production has 
for several years been fairly stable. Africa’s share in the w’orld total, though 
not large, has increased steadily, having risen from an average of 3.2 per cent, 
during the years 1928-29 to 1932-33 to 7.2 per cent, in 1939-40. During this 
period production has more than doubled. The relatively important place gained 
by this continent in recent years is the result of expansion in those colonial 
and mandated territories which enjoy preferential tariff rates. It may be expec- 
ted that the output of this continent will increase when the newd}'-planted 
areas begin to give yields. Examining the separate figures for the different 
countries of this continent, it will be noted that production in ]\Iadagascar, 
which is the largest producer in Africa, reached the exceptionally high figure 
of 66 million lb., which is slightly in excess of the record of the preceding 
years. 

Next in importance comes the Belgian Congo, where 51 million lb. were 
obtained in 1939-40 from 143,000 acres, against 48 million lb. in the previous 
year. Forecasts for Angola (42 million lb.) represent a record for this country. 
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Information on the crops and exportable supplies of British East Africa 
l)oints to a crop below average in Kenya but a rather more plentiful one in 
Uganda and Tanganyika. 

No figures are available for the crops of the last two years in Italian East 
Africa, but it is known that the Government has for some time been following 
a policy of development, especially in the Harrar territory, the main coffee 
area. 

Prospects on the Ivory Coast, in French Equatorial Africa and in the 
P'rench Cameroons are rather favourable and on the whole better than average. 

Total world coffee production in 1939-40 may be put at about 4,800 mil- 
lion lb., against 4,030 million lb. in 1938-39 and an average of 5,270 million lb. 
in the preceding five years. 

International trade. 

The statistics so far available on international trade in coffee during the 
present commercial season refer, in the case of the major exporting* countries, to 
the period from July i, 1939 to March 31, 1940, while in the case of several Euro- 
pean countries statistics cover at the most the imports of the quarter July to 
vSeptember 1939. To fill in the gap for these latter countries and to give as pre- 
cise and complete a review as possible of international trade in coffee during the 
calendar year 1939, which comprises the first half of the present commercial 
season (July i-December 31, 1939), we have adopted the statistics of the major 
exporting countries according to the countries of destination. 

Exports of the main exporting countries. — Brazilian coffee exports during 
the commercial season 1938-39 (July i, 1938 — June 30, 1939) were determined 
largely by the new commercial policy adopted by this country since November 
1937, which was aimed, among other things, at the abandonment of the “ valo- 
rization” of coffee and at free competition on the world market. A price war 
was the corollary of this new policy of Brazil. The results obtained were very sa- 
tisfactory in relation to the desired objective of checking the regressive tendency, 
which had continued for several years, in Brazilian exports and in furthering 
their expansion throughout the world. Exports during the 1938-39 commer- 
cial .season reached an exceptionally high figure (2,156 million lb.) which is 
22 3 million more than the exports of last .season and inferior only to the record 
figure of 1930-31 (2,318 million lb.). On examination it is found that the ex- 
ceptional volume of size the 1930-31 exports was due to the barter of coffee with 
wheat exchanged with the United States. The increase in Brazilian exports 
continued during the first nine months of the present commercial season 
(July I, 1939-March 31, 1940), despite difficulties of all kinds due to the war. 
The total of the first half year (July i-December 31, 1939) was 1,141 million lb. 
This figure is 28 million lb. above the corresponding exports of last season, which 
were nearly as large as the record of the same period of 1935-36. It should be 
noted in particular that the highest level of exports, not only of this half year 
but of the whole year, was registered during the first quarter of the war (September 
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Brazil: Production and Exports of Coffee hy commercial season. 

(ooo pounds). 


Season 

(i July -30 June) 

Production 

Export. s 

Percentage 

of 

produi, tion 

First 

half-year 

Second 

half-year 

Total 

1929-30 

3.475.820 

1.021.846 

972.903 

1,994,749 

% 

57.4 

1930-31 

3.602,586 

1,049,404 

1.268.544 

2.317.948 

64.3 

1931-32 . ... 

2,869.767 

1,092.615 

928,149 

2.020,764 

70.4 

1932-33 

3.335.650 

650,586 

956,368 

1,606,954 

47.5 

1933-34 

3,916,746 

1.088.426 

1,008,839 

2.097,265 

53.5 

Average 1929-30 to 1933-34 ... 

3.450,114 

980,575 

1,026,961 

2,007,536 

58.2 

1934-35 . . . . 

3.643,151 

1 862,451 

911.174 

1,773,625 

48.7 

1935-36 

2.504.239 

1,116.425 

943.361 

2.059.786 

82.3 

1936-37 

3,476.702 

932.999 

820.784 

1,753,783 

50.4 

1937-38 

2,974.046 

782,864 i 

1.150,596 

1.933.460 

65.0 

1938-39 . . . 

2.923.339 

1 1,113.118 1 

1,042.570 

2,155.688 

23.7 

1939-40 .... 

(•) 2.755.787 

1,140,676 

1 

(i) 470,909 

1 1 




(•) Unofficial evtimiite. (i) Junuary-March 1040. 


to November), while the largest monthly figures were 27 j million lb. in October. 
The highest exports of the year 1938 also took place in October (212 million lb.). 

The exports of the first quarter of the present year (January i-March 31, 
1940) were also maintained at the high level the corresponding period of last 
year. Total Brazilian exports during the first nine months of the present com 
mercial sea.son (July r, 1939-March 31, 1940) thus total i,bi2 million lb., against 
1,587 million lb. exported during the same period of last season. As regards 
countries of destination, the European continent absorbed up to March 31, 1940 
almost exactly the same (piantity as last season, whereas exports to the United 
vStates and to other countries increased slightly. Among the favourable conditions, 
which contributed to maintain the high level of Brazilian exports during the 
])eriod under review are, in particular, the compulsory war risk insurance by 
the “ Departamento Nacional do Cafe", decreed by the Brazilian (rovernment 
for all shipments broad of coffee and the existence in the world at the opening 
of hostilities of very low visible stocks. According to an estimate of the 
"New York Coffee and NSugar Kxhange", visible world coffee stocks (including 
exportable quantities in Brazilian ports) amounted on July i, 1914 to 1,394 
million lb., against only 1,078 million lb. on August 31, 1939, distributed as 
follows; 

]^isihlc World Coffee Stocks. 

.]ul\ I, 1914 Auffuftt 31 , I'O'i 


(million 11) ) 

United States 219 17b 

Europe 1,046 452 

Brazilian ports 129 45^^ 

Total . . . 1.394 1,078 
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The heavy reduction in total world visible stocks on August 31, 1939 compar- 
ed with July I, 1914 is centered almost entirely in the European continent. 
Stocks in the United States show but a slight decrease, while the exportable 
quantity in Brazilian ports had risen considerably. This different statistical 
position in the distribution of visible world coffee stocks at the beginning of the 
war, particularly in Pairope, largely explains the animation of the market and 
the higher level maintained by Brazilian exports during the first nine months of 
the present season. 

Colombian exports in the 1938-39 season (July i, 1938- June 30 1939), like 
those of Brazil, were also exceptional^ high (537 million lb.), approaching the 
record figure of 1936-37 (542 million). The principal countries of destination of 
Colombian coffee are the United States, which in 1938-39 absorbed about 77 per 
cent, of the total, and, to a much less extent Germany, with 16 per cent. The 


Colombia: Production and Exports of Coffee by commercial season, 

(000 pounds) 


Season 

(July i-Juue 30 ) 

1 

Production 

First 
half year 

nxpoits 

Second 
half year 

Total 

Percentage 

of 

protluction 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 . . 

1931- 32. . 

1932- 33. . 

1933- 34. . 


464,295 

1 445.335 

447,319 
m,ihi 
507.948 

186.732 

194,228 

F6.433 

218.920 

210.101 

214.070 
202.605 
202.165 
, 223,990 

248,241 

400.802 

396.833 

398.598 

1 442,910 

1 458.342 

i 863 

i 89.1 

89.1 
92.4 

90.2 


Avtrast 1929-SO io I933~34 . . 

468,837 

201,283 

218,214 

1 419,497 

89.5 

1934- 35. . 

1935- 36. . 

1936- 37. . 

1937- 38. . 

1938- 39. . 

1939- 40. . 


463,193 

555.126 

576,731 

589.959 

584.227 

588.636 

167.552 

254.855 

273,154 

251,769 

280,870 

237,439 

246,037 
i 250,887 

268.965 
279,988 
' 256,348 

(i) 124.341 

1 413,589 

1 505.742 

542,119 
531,757 
537.268 

89.3 

91.1 

94.0 

90.1 
92, 0» 


(x) January 'March 1940. 


exports of the first half of the present season, (July i -December 31, 1939) ‘^bow 
on the contrary a fairly marked decrease (44 million lb.) compared with the cor- 
responding figures of the 1938-39 season, owing to the abnormally low exports 
of the July-September quarter. The volume of trade in the October-Decem- 
ber 1939 quarter and in the first quarter of the present year returned to a fairly 
high level, slightly higher than the corresponding figures of the same period of last 
season. The total exports of Colombia during the first nine months of the pre- 
sent season amounted to 362 million lb., against 397 million lb. in the same 
period of 1938-39. 

The disposal of coffee of the other producing countries of Milds" during 
the first half of the present season also shows, on the whole, a decline on the same 
period of 1938-39 season. The reduction was particularly large in the case of 
the American countries, especially Venezuela, Salvador, Guatemala and Haiti, 
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which are the principal exporting countries in this continent after Brazil and 
Colombia. On the other hand, the exports of Costa Rica, Mexico, the Domini- 
can Republic and Peru show a slight increase on the first half of 1938-39. 

In the Netherlands Indies exports from Java and Madura during the first 
half of the present season (34 million lb.) were about 4 million lb, above the cor- 
responding figure of 1938-39, while the exports of the Outer Provinces, which 
are much more important, show a decrease of about one-third. The aggregate 
exports of the Netherlands Indies in the first half of 1939-40 were 16 million lb. 
below the already low figure of last season. 

Exports from India do not show any appreciable variation, while thr^e of 
Indochina have risen slightly, p'inally, all the producing countries of Africa, 
with the exception of the Belgian Congo, exported in the first half of the present 
season larger quantities than those of the same period of 1938-39, marketing 
having been assisted by the preferential tariffs, which most countries applied to 
exports fiom their colonies The largest increase is that of Tanganuka 

World Net Imports oj Coffee. — The table of coffee imports in 1939 has manv 
gaps in regard to Europe, for a number of countries have suspended publication 
of all statistical or economic information since the opening of ho.slilities. The 
European countries for which complete import figures are available for the 
calendar year 1939 are Belgium, Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
vSwitzerland and Yugoslavia, while for the other countries, among w’hicli appear 
the largest coffee importers, such as France, Germany, Italy, etc., statistics cover 
only to the end of July, I^xamining in detail the net coffee imports of the first 
grou]) of countries, it may be noted that except in the case of the Netherlands, 
which reduced their im])orts by 12 million lb. compared with 1938, and Yugo- 
slavia, which imported exactly the same amount as in J938, all the other countries 


World net Imports oj Coffee. 


VF.ARS 

Europe 

United St.Uos 
of America 

other countnes 

Toted 

Abbolulf 

data 

Percen- 

tage 

of 

total 

Absolute 

dal.i 

Percen- 

tage 

ot 

total 

Absolute 

data 

Percen- 

tage 

of 

tot.il 

Absolute 

data 

Percen 

tage 


(ooo lb ) 


(ooo lb ) 

'/O 

(ooo lb ) 

"<) 

(o'^o lb ) 

% 

1939 

(i) 1.543.241 

40 0 

2.005.331 

52.0 

(I) 308.648 

80 

3.857.220 

100.0 

1938 

1,668.464 

41 9 

1,985,269 

49 9 

328,490 

82 

3,982.223 

100.0 

Averase 1933-1937 . . . 

1,478,513 

43 4 

1,654,266 

485 

279,150 

8.1 

3,411.929 

mo 

1937 

1,531,997 

43 5 

1,694,038 

48 0 

300,271 

85 

‘ 3.526,306 

100.0 

1936 

\. 479,527 

42,1 

1.735.044 

49 4 

296,743 

1 85 

i 3.511.314 

100 0 

1935 

1.487.905 

42.2 

1,752,901 

49.7 

287,484 

8.1 

3,528,290 

100.0 

1934 

1.444,694 

45.0 

1,519,211 

47 3 

249.344 

* 77 

I 3,213.249 

100.0 

1933 

1,448,442 

44.2 

1,570,137 

47.8 

261,910 

! 8.0 

j 3,280.489 

100 0 

Average 1928-1932 . . . 

1,479,086 

45.0 

1.540.816 

46.9 

264,997 

: " 

3.284.899 

100 0 

Average 1909-1913 ... 

1,269,646 

54.2 

857.601 

36.6 

216,054 9 2 

2,343,301 

100.0 


i) Calculated figure. 
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increased their purchases. The increase is about lO million lb. in the case of 
Belgium, Denmark and Switzerland and about 4 million in the case of Norway. 
Compared with the average of the five years ending 1937, the aggregate and 
separate net exports of this group of countries show a still more marked increase. 

The partial statistics available for the other European countries given in 
the table show, on the contrary, except in the case of Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and Finland, a decrease on the corresponding figures of 1938. Germany imports to 
the end of July show a reduction of over 37 million lb. on the corresponding figure 
of 1938, but it should be noted that the imports of this country, excluding Austria 
in 1938, attained the highest level of the post-War years. France, which in 
1938 was the second largest importer in Euiope, decreased its imports by 22 
million lb. up to the end of July. Purchases by France to the end of December, 
according to commercial reports, have largely offset this reduction. Finally 
Italian imports during the same period remain unchanged compared with the 
first seven months of 1938. The aggregate European net imports may be esti- 


Net imports of coffee into the principal European and extra-European countries. 

( 1,000 pounds). 


COUNTRIES 

19.30 

1938 

Average 
1933 to 
1937 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Average 
192 H to 
1932 




I. — Principal European countries. 



Germany 

1 ) 205.251 

435,194 

335.545 

391,983 

342,379 

325,403 

332,238 

285,720 

318,128 

Austria 

2 ) 5,291 

17.858 

11,552 

11,464 

11,464 

11,685 

11,905 

1 1,244 

19.621 

Rclgium 

119.932 

108,027 

104,455 

108.027 

1 (4,200 

107.586 

104,940 

87.524 

102,074 

Denmark 

87.303 

76.060 

58,158 

59,305 

59.745 

55,336 

57,541 

58,864 

58,643 

Spain 

— 

33.069 

49.913 

39,683 

48.502 

52, ‘♦70 

55,116 

53,793 

51,147 

Tiiiland 

3 ) 42.549 

57,761 

40,874 

45,636 

48,281 

37.920 

37.479 

35,054 

37,920 

Fiance 

1 ) 228.400 

410,943 

411.340 

408,518 

411,163 

415.573 

388,676 

432,769 

392,865 

Italy 

I) 45,856 

79,367 

83,203 

83,776 

70,107 

89,067 

86,642 

86,421 

98,988 

Norwav 

46,738 

42.549 

37.479 

36,376 

35.495 

44,313 

35.495 

35.715 


Netherlands 

88.185 

100,090 

80,778 

80.469 

68,344 

71,650 

75,619 

107,806 

81,130 

Poland 

9.039 

13.448 

14,198 

12,346 

13,189 

13,007 

14,991 

16,755 

16.976 

Portugal 

14.330 

12,566 

11,156 

10,582 

11,244 

11,905 

11,685 

10,362 

9,259 

Unite 1 Kingdom .... 

3 ) 39.022 

31,306 

31,967 

31,967 

31.306 

27,558 

33,731 

35.274 

40,124 

Sweden 

4 ) 89,949 

116,184 

102,603 

104,279 

102.735 

106,704 

100,090 

99.208 

96.563 

Switzerl.ind 

48,722 

38,140 

31,967 

29,763 

33,290 

41,006 

30,203 

25,574 

32,849 

C/echo -Slovakia .... 

— 

25,794 

23,766 

24,251 

24,912 

24.692 

24,471 

20,503 

31,085 

Yugoslavia 

15,873 

15,873 

14.374 

14,551 

15,212 

14.551 

12,787 

14.771 

19,621 

Total of count rte’s 










considered . . . 


1,614,229 

1,443,328 

1,492,976 

1,442,269 

1,450,426 

1,413,609 

1,417,357 

1,443,369 



II. — Principal non-European countries. 


United States 

2.005.331 

1,985.269 

1,654,266 

1,694.038 

1,735.044 

1,752,901 

1,519,211 

1,570,137 

1,540,816 

■Canada 

I) 29.322 

42,108 

35,715 

37.258 

39.463 

34,172 

34,172 

33.510 

29,542 

Argentina 

55.336 

61,289 

48,193 

50.045! 49,163 

49,825 

40,565 

51,368 

50.706 

Algeria 

5) 16,314 

34,613 

31,526 

32,188 

34,172 

31,306 

29,101 

30.865 

27.778 

Union of South Africa . 

38,361 

37,258 

29,586 

30.203 

31,085 

31,306 

26,896 

28.44C 

27.999 

Japan 

3,086 

9,480 

9,612 

17.196 

12,125 

7,055 

6,393 

5,291 

4 409 

Total of countries 










considered . . . 


2,170,017 

im,898 

1,860.928 

1,901,052 

1,906,565 

1,656,338 

1,719,611 

1,681,250 

Total of both groups. 


3,784,246 

3,252,226 

3,353,904 3,343,321 

3356,991 

3,069,947 

3,136,968 

3,124,619 


i) Seven months: January-July. — 2 ) Three months. — 3 ) Eight months. — 4 ) Nine months. — 5 ) Six 
months. 
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mated at about 1,540 million lb., which is 60 million lb. more than the net imports 
of the two previous half decades ending respectively in 1932 and 1937, which 
were about the same size (1,480 million lb.), but were about 130 million less than 
the record imports of 1938. 

The share of Europe in world net imports in 1939 was 40 per cent., against 
41.9 per cent, in 1938 and 45.0 and 43.4 per cent, respectively on the average 
in the half decades ending in 1932 and 1937. 

United States coffee imports in 1939 amounted to 2,006 million lb. which 
is 20 million lb. more than the record net exports of 1938, and 350 million lb. above 
the average of 1933 to 1937. Compared with the average imports of the five years 
ending 1932 the increase is 464 million lb. The exceptionally large increase, 
which has continued for a number of years in the coffee imports of the United 
States, is due both to the exemption from duty enjoyed by coffee imported from 
all countries and to the large-scale publicity conducted by commercial associa- 
tions, particularly the “ Pan-American Coffee Bureau ” of New York. The United 
States have thus become the largest coffee consuming market in the world, import- 
ing in 1939 52 per cent, of the world total, against 49.9 per cent, in the previous 
year and on averages of 48.5 and 46.9 per cent, respectively in the five-year 
periods ending 1937 and 1932. 

Available statistics for the other extra-European importing countries shou 
more or less general increases in 1939 on the previous year. 

The partial figures for Canada and Algeria show little change compared with 
the corres])onding figures of 1938. 

Aigentine imports did not reach the exceptionally liigh figure of 1938 but 
were about 7 million lb. more than the })revious five-year average. The imports 
of the Union of South Africa, on the other hand, at 38 million lb., marked an abso- 
lute record for this country. Japan and ligypt both imported in 1939 about 7 
million lb. less than in i()38. On the aggregate, world net imports in 1939 may 
be estimated at 3,8()() million lb., a decrease of 120 million lb. on the record figure 


of 1938, but an increase of about 440 

million lb on the 

preceding 

five-year 

average. 





Not woilcl 

I^^pOTtS 

Pertenta je 

Years 

imports 

from Bra/.il 

of total 


(million 

Ih.) 

0/ 

/o 

Average . 

^>343 

1,072 

71 4 

Average 1^28-1^32 

1285 

1,937 

5Q 0 

1933 

3.280 

^.045 

62 3 

1934 

3.213 

1,871 


1935 

3.528 

2:, 028 

57 5 

i93t> 

.... 3,511 

i.8;C 

53 4 

^937 

3.529 

1.603 

45 5 

Average 

3412 

1.885 

.55 

1938 

3.982 

2,264 

3(1 8 

1939 

3,837 

2,183 

50 () 
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Brazil contributed 2,183 million lb. to the world total in 1939, against 
2,264 million lb. in the previous year. The share of this country, which for 
several years has shown a very considerable decrease, having declined respecti- 
vely from 71.4, to 59.0 and 55.2 per cent, on the average during the periods 1909 
to 1913, 1928 to 1932 and 1933 to 1937, reached its minimum of 45.5 per cent, 
in 1937. In 1939 the proportion remained at about the same level as in the pre- 
vious year (56.8 per cent.). 

The countries producing “ Milds ” supplied on the aggregate in 1939 
1,680 million lb., against 1,720 million lb. in the previous year and 1,920 million lb. 
in 1937. Unlike Brazil, where the contraction in exports up to 1937 had been 
accompanied by the accumulation of excessively heavy stocks, the “ Milds pro- 
ducing countries, normally disposed of their entire annual exportable supplies. 

Measures taken in the various producing and importing countries. 

During the present commercial season the majority of producing-exporliiig 
countries, to resist the 'policy followed by Brazil since November 1937 
same time to modify the much more serious repercussions resulting from the 
war in Kurope, had to continue existing or adopt new emergency niea^nres. 

In Brazil, in a congress of the coffee-producing States, held under the auspi- 
ces of the D. N. C., a biennial plan was adopted for the 1939-40 and the 1940-41 
.seasons, including a series of measures designed to re-establish the e(piilibrium 
between exports and world demand, and at the same time to regulate arriA’als 
of coffee in the ports. These measures may be summarized as follows: 

(1) For shipments of coffee of ordinary current quality (despachos co- 
muns) of the 1939-40 season there was established an e(|uilibrium quota corre- 
sponding to 30 per cent, of the total to be purchased by the I). N. C. at the 
price of 2 milreis per bag of 133 lb. gr. weight. This quota must consist of 
coffees not inferior to (kade 8 and with a maximum of i per cent, of in.- 
purity. 

(2) For shipments of superior quality (despachos preferenciais) of the 
same season an equilibrium quota, corresponding to 15 per cent, of the total; 
the qualities and grades of these coffees will be decided by the D. N. C. 

The quantity of coffee purchased by the I). N. C. except that to be used for 
industrial purposes or for publicity will be eliminated from the market. 

Arrivals at the ports of shipment were regulated by the D. N. C. so that 
the stocks during the 1939-40 commercial season should be maintained within the 
following limits: Santos 291 million lb., Nitcheroy 93 million lb., Victoria 40 
million lb., Paranagud 20 million lb.; Angra do Reis 13 million lb.; Bahia 8 million 
lb.; Recife 7 million lb.; a total of available exportable stocks of 471 million lb. 
The D. N. C. is authorized to increase or reduce the corresponding figures to the 
various ports F shipments according to the requirements of the world coffee 
market. 

In addition, the Congress of the coffee States confirmed the prohibition up 
to June 30, 1941 of new plantations in the national territory and fixed the 
general lines of the coffee policy of Brazil, both at home and abroad, for increas- 
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ing coffee exports. In regard to the 1940-41 season, the equilibrium quotas are again 
to be fixed by the D. N. C., the existence of which is prolonged to June 30, 1941. 

These measures were later modified, when the D. N. C. acceded to the request 
of planters to exclude rain-damaged coffee from the quota and adopted less 
rigorous criteria in the determination of the qualities of preferential quotas. 

In addition, by decree of December 2, the Brazilian Government authorized 
the D. N. C. to carry out an extraordinary war-ri.sk insurance, as defined by 
the legislation in course and international agreements, for all exports destined 
to the dangerous zones of Europe, Asia and Africa. The insurance covers their 
shipment up to unloading in the ports of destination and in the case of 
loss by torpedoing or confiscation, the indemnity will be made exclusively in 
the form of coffee. This formula, proposed b}^ the coffee importers, was imme- 
diately accepted by the Brazilian Government which, in order to cover possible 


Quantities of Coffee destroyed in Brazil by seasons. 

(000 pounds) 


SUASON 
(Jul> I -June 30) 

^ Production 

1 

1 

Quantities destroyed 

Pen entage 
of 

production 

First 

half-yotir j 

vSecoud . 

half-vear 

1931-32 

2,869,767 

(I) 373.685 

720.694 ( 2 ) 1.094.379 

% 

38.1 

1932-33 

3,385.650 

513,458 

816,154 1.329.612 

39 3 

1933-34 

3,916.746 

1 023,830 

436.296 1.460,126 

37.3 

1934-33 ! 

3,643.151 

657,200 

134,042 791.242 

21.7 

1933-36 

2.504,239 

89.949 

104 059 194.008 

7.7 

1936-37 

3,476,702 

389,558 

, 1.051,388 1.440.916 

414 

1937 38 

2 974.046 

1.223,790 

693.577 1.917.367 

64,5 

1938-39 

2.923.339 

365,307 

248,903 614,210 

21.0 

1939-40 

2,755,787 

216,715 \{^) 41,227 



(i) S*vcn months — ( 2 } Thirteen months — ( 3 ) 'Ihwo months l.iuuar\ to Ft.bruur\ 1040 


losses, decided to retain part of the coffee intended for destruction. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the low yields obtained during the present coffee season, 
explains the very considerable relaxation of the policy of ‘coffee d<^struction 
in lecent months. The change in the coniinercial j)olicy of l^razil had already 
caused a very considerable contraction during the 38-39 season, the (piantity 
of coffee eliminated from the market having fallen from a maximum of 1,917 mil- 
lion lb in 1937-38 to 614 million lb. in i()38-39 This figure is the lowest registered 
in the country since the beginning of the policy of coffee destruction, with the 
exception of the i935-3b season. The tendency to slov^ down the destruction 
of coffee has been accentuated during the present season; the quantity destroyed 
during the first eight months of this season (July i, 1939 to February 29, 1940) 
totals only 258 million lb., against 441 million lb. in the same period of last season 
The .surplus stocks which have been destroyed from 1931 to the end of Februar\ 
1940 total 9,100 million lb., a quantity which would roughly covei world require- 
ment for two and a half years. 

In Colombia the emergency financial and commercial measures taken in 
1938-39 were maintained during the present season. In addition, the annual 
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Congress of the Federacion Nacional de Cafeteros ” requested an increase in 
the existing tax on coffee exports, in order to carry out and if possible to inten- 
sify, the programme of assistance for planters and of publicity for Colombian 
coffee abroad. By a decree of April 25, 1940, the Government fixed a pre- 
mium of 2 pesos Colombian in favour of planters for each bag of 154 lb. exported 
from May. 

In Venezuela the Government maintained for the present season the bonus 
of 22 bolivars per bag of 100 lb. exported; in addition, the sum of 5 million 
bolivare was voted for a loan to the most distressed planters. Finally, as an 
emergency measure, required owing to the loss of the German market, which 
absorbed very large quantities of coffee from Venezuela, the Government fixed 
minimum prices on the domestic market according to quality. 

The Cuban Government decided to establish a bank for financing coffee 
cultivation and the coffee industry, and decided that 30 per cent, of the present 
season’s crop should be exported. In addition, the minimum selling prices on the 
domestic market and the export bonus, already in force in 1938-39, were continued. 

Finally, all the producing and exporting countries have adopted new measures 
during the present coffee season, particularly in view of the fact that a number 
of countries, especially in Europe, have regulated coffee imports and consumption 
among the civil population since the outbreak of hostilities. 

In France the Government, having ordered a standstill on all coffee lying 
in public warehouses, granted the sole right of import of coffee to the Departe- 
ment d’ Appro visionnement General of the Ministry of Agriculture. Coffee distri- 
bution among the civil population was controlled with fixed prices 

In Germany coffee imports were greatly impeded by the economic blockade 
and the substitute industry, which has a remarkable technical and financial orga- 
nization, developed enormously. 

In Italy, after a period of five months of suspension of the sale of coffee 
to the public, from February onwards the Government authorized its distribution 
among the civil population at a ration of 50 gr. (1.76 oz.) of roasted coffee per 
month At the same time bars were again authorized to sell coffee for immediate 
consumption. 

The Swedish Government as from December i imposed an extraordinary tax 
on the sale of coffee, the distribution of which was rationed to the civil population 
at 500 gr. (17.6 oz.) per month. 

In the Netherlands, where coffee imports were formerly duty-free, a tariff 
varying from a minimum of 7 fl. to a maximum of 26 fl. per 100 kg. (220 lb.) 
was imposed on coffee as from February 10. Of the extra-European countries 
Canada applied a war tariff on coffee imports of 10 cents per lb. 

Prices. 

Prices in gold frs. per quintal of the two Brazilian varieties " Santos No. 4 " 
and “ Rio No. 7" in New York continued to decline during 1939, but the fall was 
relatively more marked in the case of “ Santos No. 4 For the latter variety 
the lowest monthly average in 1939, as in 1938, was in April. In May quotations 
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showed a slight recovery and in June continued at the same level. The first 
month of the new commercial season showed a new decline. During to the Au- 
gust-October quarter, in spite of the war, in conjunction with considerable market 
activity, prices improved, touching the highest levels of the year in September; 
since then quotations for this variety again have shown a tendency to fall. The 
average level for 1939 is the lowest recorded in Brazil and shows a reduction 
of 35 per cent, on the level of October 1937, previous to the new policy 
adopted by Brazil. 

Quotations for “ Rio No. 7 ” in New York were fairly steady in 1939. 
Monthly variations were not as marked as in the case of the “ Santos " 
variety, the difference between the maximum and minimum prices of the year 
being only 2.16 gold frs. per quintal. The average for 1939 is the lowest of 
the series considered, but is not far below the average of the previous year. 

Prices of Co^ee Santos No. 4'', ''Rio No. 7’', "Meddlin’* 
and " Manizales" at New York. 

(Price in gold francs per quintal) 

Santos No. 4 Rio No. 7 Medellin Mauizales- 

avprtiorp ^ 


average 

K)2S 26404 18875 3^143 317-^0 

1029 •25315 18026 27001 27207 

1030 15089 0955 21071 106 09 

1931 9096 7040 30680 17708 

1032 121 01 9194 13008 120,69 

1933 ^568 72 15 lOT 46 9605 

1034 • • ‘ • 7612 6697 6807 9324 

1935 60 73 48 76 73 60 09 60 

1936 63 02 50 25 80 97 76 04 

1937 74 43 5928 8226 7828 

1938 5288 3570 7767 7403 

1030 5060 35^2 8280 7828 

Monthly Santos No. 4 Rio No. 7 Medellin Manizalet, 

average 1938 1039 103H 1939 193^"^ 1939 

January 5817 5230 3880 3543 7180 8692 6505 8435 

Feliriiary 5439 52^0 3712 3502 6951 8017 6296 7680 

March 5061 5021 3671 3455 6701 7(180 6276 7342 

April 48 93 48 52 32 86 34 55 64 72 78 48 bi 28 74 23 

May 5142 4074 3165 3455 6078 8435 67,82 8 t 80 

June 5061 4974 3286 ^543 7104 88 61 6964 8523 

July 51 42 48 03 32 ^<6 34 55 77 40 88 13 74 TO 82 47 

August 5358 5102 3752 3455 8004 88 00 7t)59 8105 

September .... 5311 5240 3793 35 43 ^112 8975 7882 S4 08 

October 53 99 52 30 37 12 35 43 90 97 ^6 38 87 59 80 85 

November .... 5480 50.41 3712 3671 9623 7693 0367 7187 

December .... 5358 4933 3583 3523 9171 ^897 ^8 40 0^03 
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The prices of the two Colombian varieties “ Medellin and “ Manizales 
at New York show, on the contrary, fairly marked improvement on the previous 
year. For the Medellin ” variety, monthly oscillations were fairly heavy. Quo- 
tations in the first quarter of 1939 declined considerably. In April there was 
good recovery, which continued almost without interruption until September, 
when the average monthly price reached the highest level of the year. Subse- 
quently prices showed a decline in trend until the end of the year, reaching their 
minimum in December. The average level for 1939, however, was slightly higher 
than in 1937, which was the highest figure for the last five years. Quotations 
during the first two months of the present year declined still further on the Dec- 
ember prices. 

Prices of the “ Manizales variety also showed a decline in trend in the first 
quarter of 1939. In the April to June quarter there was a dairly good recovery. 
The prices of the second half year again showed a tendency to decline, which was 
only checked in September. The level for 1939, however, was higher than that 
of the previous year and was almost the same as the average for 1937, which, 
as in the case of the “ Medellin " variety, was the highest of the last five years. 


Conclusion. 

The principal features of the present coffee season may be summarized as 
follows* 

The crisis of over-production of coffee was less marked during the 1939-40 
season, as a result of the exceptionally poor crop obtained in Brazil and the policy 
of destruction pursued by this country since 1931 Equilibrium, however, between 
exportable supplies and world requirements has not yet been attained, although 
the present statistical position must be considered very much improved. Even in 
the most unfavourable seasons, world exportable supplies exceed, in fact, average 
world consumption by 900 to 1,100 million lb. or about one quarter The 
reversal of Brazil's policy has also contributed to improve the situation on the 
world market, which in 1938 and in 1939 absorbed very much larger than average 
quantities of coffee 

The position held by Brazil in world supplies has improved considerably in 
the last two years, exports having reached exceptionally high levels. 

The share of the producers of " Milds " showed a fairly considerable decline 
in 1938 and 1939, compared with the record figure of 1937, but this decline, 
particularly in the case of 1938, was largely due to the smaller crops obtained 
in these countries 

The results of the first two years of the competitive campaign is considered 
satisfactory, both for Brazil, whose principal object was to increase exports 
while reducing prices and for Colombia, which has been able to dispose of its 
exportable surplus, with hardly any difficulty, at comparatively good prices. 

The war has created a new situation on the world coffee market, the effects 
of which it is not possible to forecast, particularly in Europe, which normally 
absorbs over 40 per cent of the world total. Unfortunately, the largest coffee 
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consumers in this continent are belligerents, and these countries, like most of 
the neutral countries, have regulated imports and distribution among the civil 
population. Theoretically, coffee consumption in time of war should not suffer 
any notable reduction for the decrease in the consumption of the civil population 
is accompanied by an increase in that of the armed forces. But, as a result 
of the economic blockade, the lack of shipping and general currency difficulties, 
a fairly heavy decline in European imports must be forecast for the duration 
of the war. For the disposal of the coffee crops during this period of political 
and commercial upheaval, there remains the United vStates, which absorbs 
more than 50 per cent, of the world total. The present general situation, which 
is already rather precarious, is marked by a very sharp competition on the Amer- 
ican market; as a result of this competition coffee prices, particularly of " Milds ", 
have declined considerably since November. 

A. Di Fulvio. 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina: The groundnuts crop is giving good yields except in ('ertain drought- 
stricken areas of the province of Entre Rios. 

Egypt: Preparation of land for sowing of the groundnuts crop is progressing. A few 
early areas were sown towards the end of the month. 

Colza and Sesame. 

Hungary: A large proportion of the winter colza crops was destroyed by frost 
and the weight of the snow. Spring colza is growing slowly owing to cold wet weather. 
On May 8 the crop condition of colza was poor in most districts. 

Netherlands: Colza suffered from the cold weather during the winter, which was 
prolonged into the spring, and from the very heavy precipitation. The crop condi- 
tion of colza in the third decade of April was 49 in the system of the coimtry against 
35 ill April 1030. 

India (Telegram of May 29): According to the final estimate, the area culti- 
vated to rape and mustard this year w^as about 5,070,000 acres against 5,535,000 hi 
1^)38-30 and 5,617,000 on the average of the five years ending 1037-38; percentages 
107.9 and 106.3. The corresponding production is estimated at about 24,573,000 
centals against 20,586,000 and 21,504,000; percentages 119.4 ^^^d 113.8. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Estonia: P'odder production last year w'as poor. Consequently feedhig condi- 
tions for milch cows durmg the winter were not satisfactory. 

France: On May 15 fodder crops were 3 to 4 weeks late compared with normal 
(Bulletin des Halles). 

Hungary: On May 8 mangels were growmg well. Clover and alfalfa have on 
the whole developed poorly and are thhi. Heavy rain stimulated the growth of per- 
manent meadows. At this date some permanent meadows were still flooded. Pastures 
also has a good appearance. In some districts a premature use of pasture was made 
for lack of fodder supplies, with a result of deterioration in crop condition 


j. - St. 5 In%l. 
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Ireland: The weather during April was comparatively mild and was favourable 
for the growth of meadows and pastures. 

Netherlands: The severe cold of the winter, which continued into the spring, 
and the exceptionally heavy precipitation damaged fodder crops, especially red clover, 
which in certain districts was destroyed at the end of April. The crop condition in the 
system of the country in the third decade of April ig40 was as follows, compared with 
April 1939 in brackets: permanent meadows 53 (54). red and white clover 53 (40), 
alfalfa 61 (5.)) 

Switzerland' The growth of permanent and rotation meadows progressed satis- 
factorily during April. Grazing out began generally in May. The crop condition of 
permanent meadows in the system of the country was 79 on May i, against 78 on April i 
and 82 on May I, 1939, corresponding figures for rotation meadows (clover, alfalfa, etc.) 
are 75, 75 and 84. 

E^ypt: Growth of bersim crop is progressing normally. Fourth cutting of irrigated 
bersim is in progress. Flowering is progressing in areas assigned to seed production. 

In Upper Egypt harvesting of imirrigated areas assigned to seed production is 
nearly over. The yield per acre is expected to be normal. Crop condition on May i 
was 99, the same as on April i, against 101 on May i, 1939. 
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PIG POPULATION IN DENMARK. * 


(Thousands) 




1 








1 


Classification 

March 

Febr 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

March 

Feb. 

Dec. 


23 

10 

30 

18 

7 

26 

15 

17 

6 

25 

II 


Boars for breeding 
Sows in farrow for 

18 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

first time . . 

89 

89 

80 

63 

62 

65 

76 

82 

111 

119 

109 

82 

other sows m farrow 

165 

169 

162 

176 

189 

192 

171 

163 

160 

152 

145 

143 

Sows in milk , . . 
Sows not yet cov- 

88 

80 

95 

86 

61 

85 

99 

101 

81 

78 

77 

72 

ercd (and not 
for slaughter) . 

24 

25 

21 

24 

25 

27 

27 

23 

20 

19 

19 

23 

Sows for slaughter. 

16 

12 

12 

15 

15 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Toffl/ sorts .... 

382 

375 

370 

364 

372 

378 

383 

378 

381 

377 

359 

329 

Sucking pigs not 






• 







weaned , . . 

734 

662 

804 

735 

696 

731 

841 

862 

684 

652 1 

648 

603 

Young and adult 













pigs for slaugh- 
ter: 













Weaned pigs un- 
der 35 kg . . 
Pigs of 35 and 

712 

769 

749 

732 

1 767 

839 

771 

660 

657 

636 

618 

639 

under 60 kg. . 
Fat pigs of 60 

686 

659 

657 

697 

766 

663 

641 

589 

571 

550 

571 

615 

kg. and over . 

534 

558 

537 

685 

573 

535 

473 

491 

443 

491 i 

505 

503 

Total pigs . . . 

3,066 

3,040 

3,134 

3,230 

3.192 

\ 

3,164 

3,127 

2,997 

2J54 

2,724 

2,719 

2,706 


• Rural districts. 
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LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY IN YUGOSLAVIA, t) 


TnI) of Dlcpmui-r 


CLASSIFICATION 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

Horses 

I 273J59 

1 264 470 

1,248,852 

1 216 085 

Colts and fillies undei i years old 

211.764 

208 095 

204,618 

196 347 

Stallions 

16 780 

16,160 

16,684 

17 947 

Otldings 

524 635 

520,031 

514,279 

496 309 

Mares 

520,180 

320,184 

513,271 

505 482 

4 <>sr<i 

123 071 

123 058 

123.896 

123 461 

Muhs 

I9J75 

19,265 

18,826 

17 987 

1 attle 

4,224.595 

4267,339 

4,169,192 

4 073 729 

Calves under i \tar old 

581,119 

593 379 

584,514 

564 398 

Cattle 1 year old ind above 

636.604 

640 854 

624,377 

614 457 

Bulls 

61 477 

62 843 

63,036 

63 543 

Oxen 

% 1.730 

976 202 

951610 

924 099 

Cows and heifers 

1 983 665 

I 994 06) 

1.945 655 

1 907 2’2 

BufJaloei> 

38.004 

37.841 

36,340 

37217 

^heep 

10.153 798 

10 137.357 

9 908,638 

9 568 338 

Lambs under i year old 

1 861.354 

1 870 792 

1,828,823 

1 773 987 

Rams for service 

414 230 

411 852 

400 765 

393 639 

Other rams 

*) 

*) 

*) 

245,787 

Breeding ewes 1 

6 975.158 

6 954 203 

6 825 25^ 

6 580 922 

Otiur twes 

•) 903,056 

•) 900 510 

*) 853,825 

573 983 

(joats 

1.866,141 

1 890386 

1,901,363 

1 905 993 

Kids under r 5 car old 

397 551 

404 983 

412.574 

413211 

Goats 

1 468.590 

1 485 403 

1,488,789 

1 492 782 


3.503454 

3.450,884 

3,179,661 

3 126 241 

Young pigs under i vtai old 

1,616 643 

1.595 677 

1,508,445 

1 483 330 

Boars 

56 130 

54 694 

54,761 

55 193 

Brood sows 

840 387 

832 140 

783,0b6 

756 618 

Other pigs 

990,294 

968 373 

833,369 

831 100 

Poultry 

22,453,730 

22,763,164 

22.414.597 

21,505,246 

Fowls 

19,225,725 

19.418 935 

19.114 371 

18,355,777 

Geese 

1,325 031 

1,339.218 

1.329.577 

1,266,394 

Ducks 

1,083 807 

1,110,948 

1,086,415 

1.061.563 

Turkeys 

819 167 

885.063 

884 234 

821,512 


*) On farms only — ®) Included under t other ewes» — ») “Including other rams” 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED IN YUGOSLAVIA: 


I 1939 1938 1937 1936 

Animals slaughtered in public abattoirs _ , j 

I Number 


Cattle 679,349 684,533 | 684,990 737,807 

Calves 310,257 332.927 | 322,383 350.588 

Bullocks 42,094 41,836 | 38,529 39,223 

Bulls 22.461 21,293 [ 11,200 13,984 

Oxen 99,599 99,705 1 113,498 131,629 

Heifers 66,306 I 60,618 62,671 | 62,691 

Cows 134.632 j 128,154 j 136,709 139,692 

Buffaloes 2.047 ! 2,322 2,812 2,416 

Young buffaloes I 1,293 j 764 1,315 0 

Adults I 754 1,558 I 1,497 2.416 

^ 789,553 I 772,360 740.138 699,655 

Sucking pigs I O' 0 0 0 

Young pigs 99,961 92,185 88,152 94,798 

XTnfattened pigs 0 1 0 , 0 5 902 

Bat pigs ^ 689,592 j 680.175 651,986 598’.955 

1,111,145 j 1,082,526 1,140,067 1,018,585 

1 777.033 769,914 819.272 721.870 

Ewes 334,112 | 312,612 320,795 296,715 

Coals 181,982 1 78,009 211,881 ■ 204,258 

Kids 136,433 129.914 ’l65,702 , 158,912 

Coats 45,549 48,095 46.179 j 45,346 

2,415 226 396 1 633 

Boals 23 10 0 0 

Horses 2.392 216 396 633 


POULTRY AND EGG PRODUCTION IN JAPAN. 


Classification 

1 

M 

t 

July I 

1938 

July I 
1937 

July I 
1936 

July I 
1935 

July I 

1934 

July I 

1933 

Fowls 

49,980,385 

48,395,452 

51.265,892 

50,793,143 

51,698.450 

53,315,720 

50,910,994 

over 6 months old 

under 6 months old 

28,773.052 

21,207,333 

28,366,048 

20.029,404 

30,220,731 

21,045,161 

30,004,559 

20,788.584 

31,024,131 

20,674,319 

30,832,118 

22,483,602 

29,961.647 

20,949.347 

Ducks 

472.181 

458,203 

512,160 

498.587 

552,098 

560,044 

467,723 

over 6 months old 

under 6 months old 

227,710 

244,471 

206,366 

251,837 

245,085 

267,075 

, 276.271 

222,316 

287,082 

265,016 

262.539 

297.505 

240.843 

226,880 


I938'39 

1937-38 

1936*37 

1935-36 

1934-33 

1933-34 

1932-33 

Hen’s eggs (thousands) (i) 

Duck’s eggs (thousands) (i) . . . . 

3,488,971 

15,693 

1 3,471,839 
! 12,467 

1 

3,642,989 

14,758 

3,537,310 

14,720 

3.608.676 

15,887 

3,535,071 

15,482 

3,408,888 

12,227 


(i) July I to June 30. 
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CHEESE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN 1939. 

Production. 

While for butter production cow*s milk ivS mainly if not exclu^^ivcly used, 
in the production of cheese not only cow’s milk is used but also ewe’s milk and 
goat's milk to a considerable extent. Cheese production therefore in general 
constitutes the only important use to which these other types of milk arc ])ut, 
apart from their direct consumption in the fresh state by man or animals. As 
regards cow's milk, in those countries where the manufacture of dairy products 
is fairly' well developed the importance of cheese production relative to that of 
other forms of milk utilization - i. e. licjuid consumption and butter production - 
still differs considerably from country to country. Partly for the same reason the 
production of the different types of cheese is developed to different degrees, 
so that in the main cheese-producing areas the relative proportions in which fat 
cheese and skimmed milk cheese or sour milk cheese are produced also show 
marked differences. However, it would be beyond the scope of the present ge- 
neral survey to consider these differences. 

The statistical records of cheese production of mau}^ countries distinguish 
certain types or classes of cheeses. This is, however, no1 always the ca.se. More- 
over these classes are constituted according to numerous different standpoints, 
this being due to the existence of a multiplicity of criteria according to which 
cheeses may be distinguished. Hence in this article we shall be considering only 
the total cheese production. But it must always be borne in mind that in consid- 
ering cheese production the employment of such single totals provides results 
less suitable for comparison than in the case of international trade, where how- 
ever, on account of the differences involved they should be handled also with 
caution. The types of cheese favoured in international trade are naturally those 
which keep well, whilst tho.se which easily deteriorate or have a heavy 
water content or fetch a low ])rice have less imjmrtance. The figures for total 
])roduction should not, of course, exclude such inferior qualities, so that the value 
of the figures quoted in many cases suffers from the fact that they differ as re- 
gards what they include under the term “cheeses”. 

In the tables showing cheese production the outputs of the more imi)ortant 
countries are considered as a whole and arranged in order of the amounts ])rodu- 
ced as shown by the available statistics. A more complete and detailed table 
on cheese production will be published for the first time in this years ’s issue of 
the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. As regards the arrange- 
ment in order of output it should be noted that the degree to which the statistics 
cover total cheese production often differs considerably from country to coun- 
try. Moreover the absence of up-to-date figures for certain countries adds to 
the difficulty of providing a really satisfactory arrangement of the countries 
according to volume of production. 

The country with the greatest cheese production is the United v'^tates of 
America, mostly, of course, on account of the great extent of her territory. Her 
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cheese production rose by a third from 1932 to 1937, production for the latter 
year having been not only double that of 1927 but also the greatest on record 
In the two following years 1938 and 1939, however, a continuous and marked 
decline ha* been noticeable 

Foi the next three countries, Germany, France and Italy, the production 
figures, as shown bv the official statistics, are all of about the same magnitude 


Production of Cheese in the principal producing Countnes. 

(000 lb ) 


COUNIKILS 


1939 

1938-39 

1938 

1 1937-38 

1937 

1 193637 

1936 

1935 36 1 

1935 1 

1934 35 

1934 

1933-34 

1933 

193-2 33 

1932 
1931 3-2 

Uuited States 

1 

d 

682,113 

[ 

725.323 

1 

1 781.321 

1 

762,582 

1 

730,614 

682,333 

644,634 

587.534 


d 

(^) 

(3)482.814 

483.696 

471,350 

390.881 

369.937 

372.582 

339,072 

(.ermanv (i) 

I 


15,432 

15 432 

22.046 

22,046 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

Total 


{S)498.246 

499,128 

493,396 

412,927 

— 

— 

— 

Austria 


— 


1 70,548 

— 

~ 1 

66 139 

"" 1 

- 

France 

d 1 / 


(4)478.405 

(2)494.058 

— 


_ 




Itah 

dU 


1 

491,412 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

_ 

Netherlands 

d Vf 

265,878 

275,358 

274,697 

267.422 

258,383 1 

256.619 

267.422 

263.233 

New Zcahmd 

^1 

190,921 

I 198,196 

1 

204.590 

198,196 

214,510 

239,202 

231,927 

199,519 

Canada 

d-^i 


122.357 

132.057 

120,373 

101.854 

100,531 

111.995 

121,696 

Gret ct 



, 120,814 

141,978 

136.687 

121,696 

117,948 

124 782 

97,665 

Switzerland 

d\ i 


' 115,964 

117,727 

107,806 

107,806 

109,350 

120,814 1 

108,247 

United Kingdom 










(,reat Britain (5) 

dM 


97.004 

84 658 

122.577 

127,869 

112,216 

— 

~ 

Argentm.i 

d 

114,641 

‘‘4.138 

74,296 

72,091 

49.825 

48,943 

51,147 1 

41,006 

Denmark 

d 


78.705 

67.682 

73,194 

63,934 

60.627 

68.784 1 

57 540 

Sweden 

d 



74.516 

74.957 

66,139 

64,816 

59,084 1 

67,021 

Australia 

dM 

66,580 

1 56,659 

44.534 

38.581 

39,904 

38,361 

37,038 

1 

31,306 

Cztcho Slovakia 

d 




62,611 

56,218 

51.588 




Brazil 

d 


58,864 

57,320 

41,006 i 

41,888 

40 565 

49,163 1 

_ 

Norway 

d 

40.786 

41.006 

40,124 

39,904 1 

38,361 

35,274 

34,172 1 

33.069 

Bulgaria 

d 


1 

26,896 

24,692 ' 

23.810 

— 

— 

__ 


; — F«irm cheese — Factory cheese 

(i) Vccordiiig to the ri turns of the Hauptveretntgung der Deutsthen MtUhdirt'^c haft, in itklition to durv 
factor\ pioduction, chcc'jc production from "^our nulk in 'ipcuah7ed establishments should bt addtd, .is follows 
(ill thousund lb ) 1934 81 571, igjs 93,035,1936 109,791, 1437 112,436, 1938 ii(),H45 Total production (in 

thousand lb) would thus bo 1934 473,55‘5i I935 *505,963, 1936 603.187, 1937 611,564, 1938 Om, 65 i — ( 2) See 
figures in the text — (3) Provisional estimate — (4) Calculited - (5) Production in Northern Ireland is small 
and IS not estimated 


But this similarity seems in part to be due to the fact that the bases of conijiila- 
tion of the statistics differ In the case of Germany, a great increase in produc- 
tion i* obvious But the production of sour milk cheese in specialized factories 
outside the dairies, which is not included in the official statistics, also ^hows a 
marked inciease The HauMveretnif^mi" der deiihchen Milch- und Fettwirt- 
sch'iii gives the production in dairies within the first nine months of 1939 and 
the whole year 1938 as having amounted to 166,738,000 lb. and 162,662,000 lb. 
respectively of hard cheeses and 123,684,000 and 149,173,000 lb. respectively 
of soft cheeses. Statistics for the 1939 production of curds for human consump- 
tion and sour milk cheeses are not yet available. The figures show that the 
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production of hard cheeses in the first nine months of 1939 already considerably 
exceeded that for the whole year 1938, which output in its turn, together with 
the equally great output in 1936, had greatly exceeded that recorded for all other 
years. In the case of soft cheeses too the volume of production has shown an in- 
crease as compared with the relatively small production of 1938 and amounts 
almost exactly to three-(piarters of the record output of 1936. 

In the case of France the statistics refer only to that ])ortion of the cln-ese 
output which is produced from cow’s milk. The figures for 1938 were based on the 
statistics of the utilization of milk for cheese making. The decline in production 
is to be attribued to foot-and-mouth disease. It should be mentioned that the 
statistics for 1929 show, in addition to the 430,758,000 lb. of cheese produced f 10111 
cow’s milk, an output of 33,o()9,oo() lb. produced from ewe’s milk and 41,447,000 
lb. from goat’s milk, giving a total production of 503,301,000 lb. for 1929. Jn 
considering the increase in the production of cheese from cow’s milk it should be 
borne in mind that the statistics for 1929 and 1937 were collected by methods 
differing in certain essential respects. 

For Italy, as statistics are only available for the year 1937, covering all 
types of cheese jiroduction, nothing definite can be said about the development 
of cheese production. In the Netherlands the output of cheese has remained 
steady at its normal level. In New Zealand, however, cheese jiroduction has de- 
clined by about one-fifth since 1934, constituting one of the few cases of a 
retrogression. 

Of these six countries with the greatest cheese production the two first, the 
United States and Germany, in addition, show great re(]uirenients for cheese 
imports. France, which occupies the third position amongst the \Aoild’s cheese 
producers also has a coiiNiderable trade in various t>q)es of cheeses, exporting some 
in order to import other'^, so that the total su})i)ly available for hone consum])tion 
is little affected. The three remaining countries, Ital\', the Netherlands and New 
Zealand are all countiies with detinite export surpluses, although the relations 
between total j)ioduction and exports are very different. The Netherlands dispose 
of about half their jiroduction on world markets and Italy ex])orts about 
one-tenth of its output, whilst New Zealand keeps for home consumption only 
about one-tenth of its ])roduction. 

Of the minor producing countries, in Greece ovei half the cheese output 
derives from ewe’s milk. In the United Kingdom cheese production has in some 
years even exceeded that of Switzerland, but as regards the satisfaction of the 
home demand for cheese it is of secondary importance when coni])ared wdth 
the volume of cheese imports. Argentina and Australia are w'orthy of mention 
on account of the increases in cheese production wUich have taken place in 
these countries of recent years. 

Importance of Cheese Production in the Dairy Industry. 

The importance of cheese production in the national dairy industry varies 
very considerably from country to country. We cannot, how’ever, })roceed to 
consider here the reasons for this dilTering importance of cheese production, 
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but must content ourselves with giving some indications of the various 
conditions from such information as is available. 

The most appropriate standard by which to measure the importance of 
cheese production in the dairy industry is undoubtedly the quantity of 
milk used, for only by reference to this raw material can we find a factor common 
to all production, so that comparisons become at all possible. However, when 
making a comparison of the quantities of milk devoted to cheese and butter 
production respectively it must always be borne in mind that for the production 
of butter two or three times as much milk is needed as for the production of 
an ecpial (juantity of cheese. Also the available statistics regarding the quan- 
tities of milk used refei only to cow’s milk, so that in the case of cheese produc- 
tion the often quite important quantities of goat’s and ewe’s milk used aie 
ignored whilst in butter ])roduction these other types of milk play no part 
worth mentioning. Thus a simple comparison of the quantities of milk used gives 
an exaggerated idea of the importance of the production of butter relative to 
that of cheese. 

The estimate of the proportionate distribution of milk according to utilization 
in the various countries is also made difficult by the fact that the estimates of the 


Relative quantities of Coxv s Milk used jar making Butter and Cheese {1937). 


Cow’s milk transformed into 


COITNTRTLS 


j Butter Cheese 


Million gallons 


I <' Butter 

Butter { Cheese and cheese 
together 


Per cent, of total production 
of cow’s milk. 


United States 
Germany . , 
France . . , 

Italy .... 
Netherlands . 
New Ze.ilaiid 

Canada . . . 
Denmark . , 
Australia . , 


(I) 

4.047.55 

( 1 ) 

857.90 

A. 


3,084.06 


312.37 



983.29 

1 

433.36 


(1) 

241.97 

1 

(I) 

351.96 

c. 

(0 

549.94 

(I) 

263.97 

c. 


699.50 

182.58 



829.31 

1 

147.38 

1 


899.70 

1 

30.80 



818.31 


44.00 



39 

c. 8 

c. 47 

55 

6 

( 2 ) 58 

31 

14 

45 

15 

6. 23 

38 

49 

r. 23 

72 

72 

19 

91 

54 

1 10 

64 

80 

1 3 

83 

80 

4 1 

84 


(i) Fstimates. — (2) See explanation in the text. 


quantities of milk not entering into commerce - i. e, milk used for domestic 
comsumption or more particularly as an animal food - are of very varying 
accuracy. For this reason the percentage even in the somewhat simplified form 
given here suggests a degree of accuracy well beyond that actually obtained. 
For some countries such as the United States of America, Italy and the 
Netherlands no official data were available as regards the quantities of milk 
used for butter and cheese production respectively, so that it was only possible 
to give estimates. In Germany about 3 per cent, of the total milk production 
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is used for the production both of butter and cheese, which explain^ the diffe- 
rence in the total of the two percentages The table is based on the condi- 
tions of 1937. 

In addition to the figures of the seven most important cheese-producing 
countries the table gives the figures for Denmark and Australia, thus covering 
all the great butter-iiroducing countries. The utilization in the various countries 
shows great differences, so that the close resemblance between Denmark and 
Australia appears all the more remarkable But however different ma> be the 
proportions of milk utilization in the different countries the greater (piantities, 
and generally the very much greater quantities, are used for butter production 
The one exception to this rule is Italy, where in addition to the 16 million hec- 
tolitres shown in the table as devoted to cheese production, some further 4 niil- 


Compar alive Production of Butter and Cheese (1957) 

{million lb.) 


Countries 


United 

States 


(jermmyj Iriuce 


Italy 


Nether 

lands 


New 

Zealand 


C.inad i 


Denm irk Australia 


Cheese . 

781 

612 

494 

1 

491 I 

1 

275 

205 

132 1 

68 

45 

Butter . 

1,627 

1,149 

458 

83 

222 

398 j 



1 

i 

1 

404 

394 


lion hectolitres of ew^e’s milk are used for the same purpose, so that the resulting 
20 million hectolitres of milk repiesents about double the amount devoted to 
butter production 

For the same countries and the same year, 1937, butter and cheese 

production are compared. Here, however, we notice a rather remarkable diffe- 
rence from the table showing the uses to which the milk output was devoted, for 
the figures of cheese production exceed those of butter production not only 
in Italy but also in France and in the Netherlands. In the case of the two 
great countries with an import surplus, the United States and Germany, the 
production of cheese amounts to about one half that of butter. In France 
the cheese output seems not to exceed the butter output by much, but on the 
other hand, the table takes no account of the cheese produced from ewe’s or 
goat’s milk, wdiich would give a figure for total cheese production of about 
570,000,000 lb. Of the other countries, which all have important export sur- 
pluses of cheese only in Italy and the Netherlands does cheese production 
exceed butter production, whereas in the remaining countries it is the butter 
output which is more considerable. 

Production of Processed Cheese, 

Even though all cheese produced be destined for human consumption this 
does not mean that it all reaches the consumer in the form of natural cheese, 
to which alone what has as yet been said applies. On the contrary a consi- 
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derable part is first processed by melting. This way of using cheese has only 
attained importance during the course of the last twenty years. 

The natural cheese is heated in special melting factories, emulsifying solu- 
tions generally being added in orded to arrive at a product of uniform qua- 
lity. These solutions contain e. g. citric acid, bisodium phosphate and soda. 
The melted cheese is poured into light airtight packings of which it takes the 
form on cooling. Especially cheeses in portions and cheeses in blocks are made. 
The melting interrupts the fermentation process and gives rise to a product 
which can be kept for a long time, this latter quality being further enhanced 
by the addition of chemicals such as hydrogen peroxide. Cheese processed in 
this way has the advantage that it keeps longer, that it is at once ready for 


Production oj Processed Cheese 

(ono 11>.) 


Countries 

1939 

1938 

1937 

* 

193“) 

193-1 

1933 

193-' 

(7erm.iny 

i 



70.608 , 

66.769 ' 

67,839 

67.389 

68.337 


Hungary 



1 1.263 

1.345 

1.334 ' 

1,206 

972 

1,151 

996 

Canada 

1 

J 


14,189 

12,650 

12,496 j 

10,961 

11.995 

10,635 

10,771 


consumption, that the taste of any particular brand remains always the same, 
and that owing to the absence of any crust the whole cheese can be consumed. 
Furthermore it becomes possible by means of such a processing to make use of 
cheeses which would otherwise fetcli only a low price because of some defect 
in their appearance. Originally indeed the main purpose of the melting pro- 
cess was to find a use for the low quality cheeses. But with the increasing 
popularity of processed cheeses the factories often found it necessary to con- 
clude contracts with dairies, so that the low quality cheeses now again often 
have difficulty in finding a market. 

The characteristics of processed cheese may resemble those of the natural 
cheese from which it is produced. Taste and appearance can, however, be 
affected by adding certain other substances. Furthermore, by adding greatei 
quantities of water, soft cheese can be made out of hard cheese. In this way 
the amount of processed cheese produced, which in any case exceeds the amount 
of natural cheese used, can be still further increased. Thus, in Germany, 
owing to the increasing use of hard cheese combined with improved technical 
methods and the elimination of the less efficient factories, the yield increased 
from 1 19.3 per cent, in 1933 to 129.6 per cent, in 1936. 

In all countries with a considerable production of cheese there must also 
be a processsed cheese industry. Statistics, however, of so few countries are 
published that the above figures for Germany, Hungary and Canada must 
only be taken as representative examples. For some other countries, such as 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, some indication may be obtained from the 
export statistics. F^or example, about a twentieth of the Netherlands cheese exports' 
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consists of processed cheese, and similarly about a fifth of vSwiss exports. 
Without examining in detail the German and Hungarian statistics, it may be 
noted that in Germany one tenth of the total cheese consumption (including 
curds for human consumption) consists of processed cheese. These fen statistics 
show that the processed cheese industry is of appreciable importance. 


International Trade. 

In the international trade in cheese, although the exports of certain coun- 
trms have undergone fluctuations, the exports of the principal countries taken 
as a whole show no change as compared with those of the same period of the 
jjrevious year. Most noticeable of all i^ the heavy decline in Netherlamh’ 
exports, which reached the lowest figure since 1922. This decline, was, however, 


Exports oj Cheese. 

(ooo lb.) 


COUNTRirS 

I 1930 

I9J'5 

4 

1938 1 

H 

1937 

1936 1 

1935 

1934 1 

1933 

New Zealand 

I87.25Q 

1 

1 - 

180,381 

184.494 

185,720 

193,489 

'»22,266 ; 

222.088 

Netherlands 

1 114,531 

1 _ 

128,953 

138,045 

125,311 

134,597 

134,892 

! 140,902 

Canada 

(I) 28.138 

'(i) 24,152 

80,989 

88.955 

81,891 

55,720 

61,167 

j 74,168 

Italy 

(i) 27,690 

( 1 ) 28,171 

53,286 

52,680 

42,843 

61,223 

55,283 

52,779 

Switzerland . . . 

46,432 

— 

49.348 

38,852 

40,737 

40,248 

39,145 

45,347 

Australia 

|(3) 30,126 

( 3 ) 25.084 

35,181 

18,689 

13,058 

16,003 

12,430 

1 10,895 

France 

( 1 ) 17.712 

)i) 15,022 

26,467 

24,747 

23,345 

24,628 

15,m 

25,034 

Denmark ... 

21,140 

— 

20,084 

20,668 

21,008 

14,689 

13.891 

22,220 

Finland . ... 

Ip) 8.073 

(2) 8.807 

14,930 

14,575 

10,864 

9,365 

8,523 

9,207 

Total 



589,619 

581,705 

544,777 

549,962 

575,570 

602,640 

World total . . . 

•• 


635,335 

633,386 

593,226 

598,405 

618,712 

645,611 

A Quantitu's for the 

mouths to 

\\indi the 

1939 <iat.i relate 





]i Full year 









(i) Up to July 31 - 

{ 2 ) Up to 

\uuust 31 

(t) Up to October 

31 





balanced by increased exjiorts from Australia and New Z(‘aland the latter coun- 
tiv’s exports having somewhat exceeded those reesu'ded in and ipj/ 

The total imports of the princi])al importing countries have shown a slight 
increase in the period under consideration. This has been due to the increased 
quantities taken by the United Kingdom and the United States slightly exceed- 
ing the reductions in imports of the other three countries. 

However, in view of the incompletenevSs of the trade statistics it would be 
of little use to examine the international trade in cheese in grent detail. In 
particular we shall dispense with a detailed examination of the particulai 
situation as regards the various types of cheevSe. Such an examination was 
undertaken in each of the two previous years, and since then there has 
been little change to note. Hence it will suffice to mention (Uily a few of 
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Imports of Cheese 

(000 lb ) 


Countries 


1938 

1938 

1937 ^ 

1936 

1935 

1934 ! 

1933 



A 

B 




1 


United Kingdom (i) 

1 )216 669 

{2)209 980 

326 032 

326 455 

297 025 

300 773 

331,335 

337.754 

Germany 

(3) 38 367 

(3) 41.714 

71675 

81342 

61,507 

61.661 

74 488 

90 923 

Umted States 

59 073 

— 

54,432 

60,650 

59 849 

48 934 

47,534 

48,398 

Belgo Luxemburg Union 

* 52 016 

__ 

53350 

49,983 

50,834 

50 740 

47 428 

48 418 

France 

(3) 17.650 

(3) 17 741 

31 301 

29 363 

43 498 

34 782 

35,151 

46 105 

Total 



536790 

547 793 

501,713 

496890 

535,936 

571598 

World total 



626,697 

634,504 

586,035 

582,792 

619,770 

647,438 


A Quantities f ir the months to which the ij^9 dat i relite 
B Full yeir 

(r) Re exports have been deducted — (*) Ip to August 31 — (3) I P to July 31 


the outstanding featuies Much the greater part of the ehcesc enteiing 
into international trade is of the hird t>pe Cien the important exporting 
countries nei/ertheless show considei ible cheese iinjiort^' This is due to the 
fact that despite the gicat technical progress achit\edin cheese n aking the pro 
duetion of mam tipes of cheese is still not as suecessfulh earned out in other 
areas as in the districts to which the\ art nati\e Hence certain countiics 
continue to eu]o\ something icr} like a monopoly of the expoit of some tipes 
of cheese 

Prices. 

The cheese market in 19 yj showed a development fundamentally dihcrent 
from that shown bv the butter market This was not only due to the basic 
fact that because of the greater length of the production period of cheese, 
more distant events may affect the cheese market Already at the beginning 
of the year the price fluctuations were less than in the butter market 
Moreover, in contrast to the conditions prevailing in the butter market as early 
as the first months of the year, the price situation was very depressed and 
prices lower than in the previous >ear, as a result apparently, not only of a 
weakened demand, but also of the poorer quality of the supply The great 
difference noticeable in the butter market between the high prices at the beginning 
of the year and the low prices subsequently prevailing, was not evident in the 
cheese market although in the latter also conditions continued to develop unfa- 
vourably Prices mostly did not show much change but continued to remain 
at a relatively low level until the outbreak of the war In contrast to Con- 
ditions prevailing on the butter market, the outbreak of the war in many cases 
produced rises in cheese prices which were also subsequently maintained How- 
ever, the control measures adopted in most States prevented a further upward 
movement 
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The same objections may be raised against price quotations in gold francs 
as were mentioned in last month's issue of the present Bulletin in the case of 
butter - namely the inadequate view of price development offered by strict 


Average Prices of Cheese in Gold Francs per Quintal 



k 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


DESCRIPTION 

cd 

:i 1 
a j 

ca 1 

a 1 

Xi 

(U 

1 ^ 

March 

April 

>. 1 

CO 

« ! 

<u 

a 

X 

July 

Milano. Parmigiano- 


• 




1 


Reggiano; (i) 








1938 

1 185.20 

185.20 

185.20 

185.20 

190.03 

196.47 

198.08 

1939 

^ 188.82 

1 190.43 

191 64 

193.65 

194.86 

196.79 

198.48 

Milano. Gorgonzola, 

I 





. 1 


green, choice: (2) 








1038 

' 128.83 

128.83 

128.83 

128.83 

128.83 

12819 

114.34 

1939 

117.16 

119.17 

119.97 

119.97 

123.20 

127.54 

128.83 

Alkm.iar: Edam 40 \ : 






1 




72.46 

76.05 

75.46 

66.66 

67.76 

66.26 

69.08 

i';39 

66.53 

65.44 

59.04 

53.87 

57.23 

55.63i 

53.96 

Switzerland: Emmen- 






' 


thal for export- 






1 


J938 

162.06 

162.93 

161.59 

161.13, 

1 160.10 

160.34 

160.46 

1939 

150.23 

150 23 

150.23 

149.011 

1 149.30 

149.75 

149.76 

I.oiulon Italian Gor 




1 




gon/ola 








193H 

173 04 

172.04 

170.65 

166.821 

166.27 

156.09 

138.17 

>939 ■ • 

127.18 

122.22 

126 43 

I46.89| 

142.78 

154.42 

155 60 

Tyondon Edam 40 4 , 






1 


Dutch 






I 


1938 

99 76 

99.57 

92 96 

77.86 

> 84.07 

79.29 

76.02, 

>939 .... 

82.99 

79.87 

75 62 

70.33 

70.68 

69.74 

68.68 

lyondon Canadian, 








linest white. 

1 







>93*^ • . . 

110 67 

112 43 

114.60 

115.54 

! 116.12 

118.00 

11737 

1939 . 

102 10, 103 04 

102.32 

101.97 

101.62 

101.14 

105.26 

lyomloir New Zealand, 








iincst w’hitc: 








1938 

1 101.64 

101 84 

103.34 

104.18 

104.65 

102.31 

102.64 

>939 • ... 

1 97.41 

93 05 

86.09 

84.68 

75.51 

85.15 

88.91 

Chicago: American, 

i 







fresh: 



1 





1938 

1 115.60 

108 65 

102.91 

95 08 

94.01 

94.28 

94.95 

>939 .... 

92.45 

91.44 

89.89 

86.51 

90.23 

97.85 

90.70 


199.691 

199.69 


120.38 

128.83 


71.23 

52.29 


a 

a 

<u 


201.30 

197.81 


124.81 

126.601 


75.44 

75.55 


202.91 185.20 186.81 
194.80' 195.57 198.51 


124.60' 123.20 114.34 
123.68, 132.96 135.27, 


78.05 75.08 68.54 
84.30 67.01 67.32 


160 49 150.52 150.84 150.56 150.22 
150.22, 150.41, 149.04 157.28 157.24 


191.77 

195.09 


124.50 

125.26 


71.84 

63.18 


157.60 

151.06 


137 58 140.54 142.69 134.54 128.63 152.25 

152.25 143.54, , ... |,») 141.26 


87.22 

78.72 


116.14' 103.90 103.82 102.12 100.511 
87.38, - I 78.93 92.20, 92.20,*) 


110.93 

97.13 


104.75 

81.77 


103.33 102.51 
74.31' 76.54 


97.39( 97.23 
88.64 88.64 


86 451 85.03 91.71 89.28 99 13 


I 


102.32 

85.06 


96 42 
98 78 


(i) To October 1938: production November 1938 to August 1939 1937 production. Septeinher 1939 

to December 1939: 1938 production Maximum prices for choice qualities, free ,it .station, packing iiu hided — 
(2) Prices to retailers for choice qualities free at station, not including jiacking — (3) Nine months — 
(4) Kleven months. 


adherence to the system of giving prices by calendar months, and the general 
objections which may be raised against the whole piinciple of having gold 
franc prices. Furthermore differences in quality can affect cheese jirices much 
more seriously than butter prices. Finally the course of prices may in the 
case of some cheeses be more or less suddenly broken when the new season’s 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


product appears on the market. The date of this transition, however, may 
vary from year to year, and this is the cause of further variations. 

When quotations are given for the same type of cheese in two different mar- 
kets it does not necessarily follow that the qualities of the cheese are in both 
cases the same. Also the difference between the prices prevailing in an importing, 
as against an exporting country, cannot be equalled with the cost of carrying 
on trade between the two countries as the figures quoted for export countries 
in no case correspond to the selling prices of the export wholesale merchants. 
For this reason such quotations for the same varieties of cheese have not been 
placed together. 

That 1939 prices in general are low is clearly evident from the table. Only 
the two quotations for Milan show a somewhat better average situation than in 
the previous year, although in the case of gorgonzola this rise was only due to 
the price rises of the two last months. As regards the London market the price 
regulations prevailing since the outbreak of the war are to be noted (see Crop 
Report for Novembrer 1939, 1065). In Germany in August 1939 a price 

rise of about 4 per cent, was fixed for some sorts of cottage cheese (see Crop 
Report for February 1930, page 145). 

The price changes given in the table show the following general develop- 
ment* a downward tendency led from the beginning of 1938 to a depression 
which reached its lowest points between the beginning and the middle of 1939, 
whilst the upward movement beginning in the latter part of 1939, has in some 
cases brought prices above the level prevailing at the beginning of 1938. 

W. SCHUBRINCi. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 


Estonia Owing to limited feed supplies for cows, milk production declined consid- 
erably. 

Ireland. Following a winter when fodder supplies had to be used carefully, milk 
production did not quite come up to the seasonal average during April. 

Switzerland According to the provisional results of the enquiry made by the 
Swiss Farmers’ Union, milk deliveries to 760 cheese societies in March 1940, were 6.3 
per cent, lower than in the same month of last year. Only the cantons of St. Gall 
and Thurgovia, where there was an attack of foot-and-mouth disease last year, show 
a slight increase. In the other cantons deliveries show reductions varying from 5 
to 13 per cent. 

Union of South Africa: Good rains fell in most parts of Cape Province in March 
and grazing improved considerably. Stock generally were in good condition, and good 
lamb and wool crops were reported from many areas. In Orange Free State, Trans- 
vaal and Natal the droight continued up to the middle of March but thereafter good 
rains fell and grazing greatly improved by the end of the month. Winter prospects 
for stock were fair, provided that the frosts did not come too early. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Italy: The condition of roarings on May 15 was favourable on the wliole. Mul- 
berry bushes were in good condition and the quantity of leaf was sufticient. 

Japan: Owing to a shortage of labour and leaf, it is estimated that spring incub- 
ations were 4.2 per cent, smaller than those of 1939 (unofficial). 


EGG PRICES IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

Prices of white eggs, in florins per 100, average quality, 57/38 gr, each. 


Apeldoorn markei 


Date Price 


January 2 , 1040 4 20 

M ' ^ 3 90 

15 , „ ... . 375 

22 , 4 20 

,, „ ... . . 4 10 

February ... . . 430 

„ ■ li 5 10 

M I'b n . . 5 30 

,, zb, „ . . . . ' 5 30 

March 4 ,, . • 5 25 

„ II 485 

IK, 4 35 

„ 20 , I 3 45 

Ai)nl I, ,, ... . . I 325 

8 , „ I 3 50 

,, 15 , „ . . . . 3 40 


Monthly ayerages. 

January 1940 403 

February ,, 5 00 

March ,, I 447 


liARNEVELD MARKET 


Date i Pnee 


January 4 , 1940 4 20 

,, II, „ 380 

18 3 90 

25 , „ 4 20 

February 1 , ,, 4 35 

„ ■ 8 4.70 

„ 15 , 5 50 

„ 22 , „ 5 30 

29 , „ 5 30 

March 7 , ,, 5 30 

.. 14 . , 4 90 

21 , 3 90 

2 K, „ 3 40 

April 4 , I 3.40 

II, „ 3 50 


Monthly averages: 


January 1940 * 4 02 

February ,, } 5 03 

March ' 4 37 
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TRADE 


The following countries, having suspended publication of trade statistics, do not appear in 
the tables: Germany, Bobemia-Moravia (Protectorate), Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, Eatvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland and Danzig, United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, U, S. S. R,, Syria and Lebanon, Algeria, Madagascar, 
French Morocco, Tunisia, 



March 


Right months (August i -March 

31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-july 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

i 1939 

1940 

1 1939 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1 2938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 




Wheat. Thousand centals (i cental -- 100 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries : 














Hungary . ... 



... 


Id) 15.173 

d) 

10,331 

d) 

0 

d) 

0 

16,316 

0 

Romania 

I.4I9 

i.4b4 

0 

0 


14,346 


18.005 


0 


0 

27,571 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 




( 3 ) 

3.909 

( 3 ) 

2,421 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

3.233 

0 

Canada . ... 

^177 

3.939 




74,037 


60,803 





87.746 

935 

United States , . . 

2.223 

5,092 

525 

542 


10,394 


31,932 


4,394 


3,800 

46,004 

6,134 

Argentina . ... 

6,590 

7,770 


— 


66,888 


30,102 i 

— 


~ 

69,975 

— 

Chile 



(3) 

d) 

1 

( 3 ) 

(I) 

0 

( 3 ) 

d) 

0 

1 

( 3 ) 

d) 

480 

0 

483 

Uruguay ... 


... 



1.221 

1.795 

6 

2,413 

8 

India : by sea . . . 






108 

( 2 ) 

1.934 

12 ) 

355 

( 2 ) 

2,347 

1,984 

4,421 

1 : by land . . 





(4) 

173 

(4) 

179 

( 4 ) 

39 1(4) 

56 

443 

132 

Iran 





( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

0 

Manchukuo .... 





(5) 

0 

(5) 

0 

( 5 ) 

3 

(. 5 ) 

3 

0 

16 

Turkey 

38 

30 

— 


157 


1,056 





1,098 

— 

Kgypt 

I 

0 

0 

27 


4 


1 


29 


27 

1 

60 

Austrialia 


... 



(i) 1 0,940 

d) 

19,968 

(i) 

0 

d' 

0 

36,429 

0 

Importing Countries : 















Belgo-Dtaemb. E. U. 

1 

50 

1,046 

2,196 


263 


1.845 


16.490 


15,680 

2219 

24,891 

Greece 




( 1 ) 

0 

d) 

0 

d) 

3,697 

d) 

3,360 

0 

7,740 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

2,081 

1,540 

2 

20 

9,590 


10,356 

21 

15.623 

Portugal 


... 


d) 

0 

d) 

0 

d) 

267 

d) 

1,199 

0 

1,295 

Menco 


.. 



d) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

( 4 ) 

13 

(4) 

113 

0 

1,243 

Brazil 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(4) 

6,273 

(4) 

7,529 

— 

23,172 

Peru 





( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

1,182 

( 3 ) 

1,141 

0 

2,625 

Burma 

0 

1 

14 

3 


6 


4 


59 


54 

7 

68 

Cevlon 

— 

— 

0 

45 


— 


— 


72 1 

88 

— 

91 

China 





U) 

170 

d) 

147 

d) 

865 

(I) 

552 

511 

9,597 

Chosen 





(I) 

14 

(■' 

0 

d) 

39 1(1) 

71 

0 

86 

Thiwan 








( 2 ) 

3 1(2) 

2 

— 

14 

Iindochlna 


. 



^2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

1 

( 2 ) 

2 

0 

7 

Japan 

British Malaya . . 

— 

— 




— 

-- 

( 3 ) 

274 

( 3 ) 

233 

— 

679 



— L 


(3) 

2 

(3) 

1 

( 3 ) 

13 

(3) 

6 

4 

16 

Palestine 





d) 

0 

d) 

0 

d) 

406 1 ( 1 ) 

871 

0 

1.791 

Union of SouthAfrica 

... 




(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

103 

( 3 ) 

1,025 

0 

1,030 

New Zealand ... 





(r) 

0 1(1) 

0 

(r) 

409 

d) 

812 

0 i 

1 

2,006 




Rye. 

— Thousand ceatals 

(i cental 

= 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries : 














Hungary 





(2) 

271 

(2) 

175 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

309 

5 

Romania 

"271 

"’46 

■" 0 

0 


1,184 


106 


0 


0 

640 


Yugoslavia . . . . 1 





(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

0 

Canada 1 

0 

0 



1,657 


469 




984 

0 

United States . . . 

132 

0 

0 

0 


295 


374 


0 


0 

374 

0 

Argentina 

878 

286 

— 

— 


4,360 


523 


— ■ 


— 

2,064 

— 

Turkey 

20 

5 


— 


50 


26 




— 

177 


Importing Countries : 















Belgo-Euxemb. U. E. 

0 

0 

87 

684 


0 


21 


1.993 


4,695 

32 

6,863 

Greece ' 





d) 

0 

(1) 

0 

it) 

0 

d) 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands .... 

■" 0 

"'26 

'"28 

156 

1 

967 

232 

654 

976 

1,649 

Palestine 


— 







( 1 ) 

170 

(I) 

104 

— 

188 


(i) Up to the end of February. — {2) Up to January 31. — (3) Up to December 31.— (4) Up to November 30. — {5) Up to 
October 31. ” 



TRADE — WHEAT FLOUR, BARLEY 


Eight months (August i -March 31) 


Twelve months 
(August I- July 31) 

Exports Imports 


1939-40 I 1938 39 1939 40 I93fi 30 1938-39 1938 39 


I \ porting Coitnlries : 


tlungary . . 
Romania . . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
\rgcntina . 
Uruguay . , 
Chosen . . . 
India : by sea 
Iran .... 
Japan . . . 
Turkey . 
\n‘'tralia . 


Wheat Flour. — ■ Thousand centals (1 cental 


7 mporting Counirm : 

Belgo-Iyuxemb. E.U. 

ijreece . . 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Halt 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Burma 

Ceylou 

China . 

Formosa 

Netherlands Indies; 
lava and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indochina . 

Rntsh Malaya . 
Maiichukuo 
Palestine 
EKVpt 

Union of South Africa 
N(w Zealand 


^ xporttng (. nuntnes : 

Hungary 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 
Canada 
United suites 
Argentina . 

Chile 

India -by sea 
Iran 

li^auchukuo .... 
Turkey . . . 
Egypt . . 

Union of South Afr 
Australia . 

importing CourUrtei • 

Belgo Euiemb. E. U* 

Greece 

Netherlands .... 

Mexico 

Burma [ 

Ceylon 

Chosen 

Indochina 

Tapan ] 

Palestine . ! ! 

New Zealand ! ! ! 




... 1(1) 

1.241 (i) 

497 (I) 

0 

(1) 

0 

1,027 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 1 

0 


0 

2 

0 



. . . 1(2) 

17 (2) 

20 (2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

32 

0 

■ ‘ 707 



9,243 

5.897 



... 

9,024 

145 

1,084 

0 

1 

8,827 

7,922 

*‘’95 


106 

14,059 

159 

170 

~ 

— 

1,462 

1,291 

— 


— 

2.049 




... (1) 

237 (r) 

205 (I) 

0 

(1) 

0 

406 

0 



... (1) 

134 !(i) 

341 (I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

523 

0 



... (2) 

699 1(2) 

724 (2) 

2 

1(2) 

1 

1,172 

4 



... (2) 

0 (2) 

0 (2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 



... (3) 

2.721 1(3) 

2,749 (3) 

60 

(3) 

0 

4 394 

0 

7 

— 


1 

52 1 

— 


— 

75 




. . 1(1) 

,1 

7.562 |(i) 

7,614 '(i) 

1 

0 

(1) 

0 

14,767 

0 

6 

0 

2|' 

21 

52 

63 

1 

14 

95 

40 



. . (1) 

0 (1) 

0 l(i) 

23 

1(1) 

21 

0 

43 

0 

"‘142 

189 

4 

3 

1,295 

1 

1,083 

5 

1,829 



... ''(I) 

0 (I) 

0 1(1) 

10 

l(l) 

28 

0 

38 

— - 


. . 1 

— 

— (i) 

113 

1(1) 

103 

1 — 

177 


1 

... |(4) 

0 ,(4) 

0 (4) 

1 

|(4) 

1 

0 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

- (4) 

261 

'(4) 

372 

~ 

798 


• • 1 

... 1(3) 

0 ,(3) 

0 (3) 

33 

'(3) 


2 

93 


• • 1 

... 1,(3) 

0 1(3) 

0 '(3) 

19 

(3) 

18 


42 

0 

30 ' 

30 

1 

1 

504 


436 : 

1 1 

865 

— 

5 1 

37 I 

— 

— 

302 


256 


366 



... 1(1) 

732 (i) 

264 (r) 

3.502 

(I) 

2.796 

1,176 

7,108 


1 

... 1 

... |'(2) 

3 (2) 

1 i2) 

0 

'(2) 

0 

8 

0 


1 


— 

- (2) 

745 

( 2 ) 

660 ! 

_ 

1,271 

— 

... j 


— 

- (2) 

503 

(2) 

383 1 

— 

746 


•• 1 

'.!! (2) 

0 (2) 

0 (2) 

140 

(2) 

302 

4 

719 



'3) 

68 (3) 

59 1(3) 

756 

(3) 

618 ' 

134 

1.535 



... (s) 

0 (S) 

0 (5) 

3,127 

(5) 

1.730 i, 

0 

5,592 



... (I) 

0 (I) 

0 (I) 

343 

(1) 

262 1 

0 

415 

0 

2 


1 

0 

34 


34 

0 

46 



■■ p 

4 (3) 

1 (3) 

5 

'3) 

4 1 

2 

9 



... .) 

0 (I) 

0 (1) 

0 

(1) 

0|l 

0 

1 


Barley. — Thousand centals (1 cental - 100 lb). 





. . ,(2) 

138 (’) 

59 (2) 

0 iz\ 

0 

1 107 

0 

98 

0 

0 1 

2.329 1 

2,618 1 

0 

0 

1 .4 195 




... 1(3) 

3 '(3) 

0 (3) 

9 (3) 

8 

1 I 

132 

243 



5.592 

6,156 , 



7,919 

68 

207 

17 

0 1 

1,531 

4.530 ' 

158 

1 

5,101 

2,166 

1,381 

— 

— 

7.477 

2,799 

— 


4,644 



__ 

- (3) 

217 (3) 

310 

— 

— 

1.076 




( 2 ) 

7 (2) 

35 (2) 

205 (2) 

26 

' 39 


... 


... ( 2 ) 

83 (2J 

33 (2) 

0 (2) 

0 

1 97 , 



~ 

- (A) 

0 (5) 

1 ' 


— 

5 , 

239 

102 

— 


750 

1,941 

— [ 

— 

2.740 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

68 

0 1 

15 

68 ’ 




... (3) 

0 |(3) 

0 (3) 

0 1(3) 

0 

1 1 



... 

... (1) 

275 (I) 

1 

720 (X) 

0 Id) 

1 

0 

1 1,545 1 

0 

9 

614 

898 

1 

8 

180 

4,423 

7.990 

217 




... (I) 

0 (i) 

0 (I) 

54 1(1) 

314 

0 . 

79 

"’44 

■79 

! 318 

81 

810 

1.198 

3,244 

848 




, ... (4) 

0 (4) 

0 (4) 

32 1(4) 

50 

^ 1 


~ 

1 

1 

0 


“ 

V 

3 

1 



1 

... ( 1 ) 

1 (I) 

0 (I) 

0 id) 

8 

0 

0 1 




... (a) 

0 (2) 

0 (2) 

0 1(2) 

0 

i 0 

— 

— 



— 

- (3) 

0 ,(3) 

0 

— 




(1) 

0 (I) 

6 (I) 

26 (I) 

199 1 

6 




... (I) 

0 (1) 

0 (I) 

71 (1) 

40 

0 


(r) Up to the end of February. — (2) Up to January 31. — {3) Up to December 31. — (4) Up to Noveralrer 30. — (5) Up to October 31, 


4‘ - St. 5 Jrtgl 



374 S 


TRADE 


OATS, MAIZE 



March 

Eight months (August i-March 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-july 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 


1940 1939 1 1940 1939 

1939-40 1 1938-39 

1939*40 1 1938*39 

1938-39 1 1938-39 


Exporting Countries: 


Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental — loo Ib.). 


Hungary .... 





(2) 

0 1 ( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

Romania 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

Yugoslaviu . 





(3) 

0 '{ 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

0 (3) 

0 

Canada 

406 

210 




3.343 1 

2,054 





United States 

16 

4 1 

333 

29 


52 1 

1.100 

1 

1,672 


58 

Argentina . . 

702 

1.099 

— 

— 


6,860 1 

4,125 


~ 



ChUc 





(.1) 

288 1(3) 

287 

(3) 

0 1(3) 

0 

Chosen 





(I) 

0 Ki) 

I 

|(r) 

0 (T) 

0 

India : by sea . . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 

7 (2l 

12 


— 



Turkey . . . 

0 1 

9 

— 

— 


6 

143 


— 



Union of South Africa 




... 

(3) 

4 (3) 

2 

i(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

Australif . 





(I) 

50 '(I) 

20 

‘(I) 

0 

(i) 

0 

New Zealand 





(I) 

0 (I) 

0 

(I) 

13 

(I) 

2 

Importing C ountnes: 




1 


1 






Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

0 

0 

12 

97 1 


0 1 

1 


77 


345 

Greece . . 




... 

(I) 

0 1(1) 

0 

,(i) 

165 

(I) 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

2 

“‘59 

■‘■53 

951 


2 1 

324 


623 


556 

Mexico 





( 4 ) 

0 ( 4 ) 

0 

'{ 4 ) 

3 

(4) 

20 

Peru . ... 

— 

— 




— 

— 

(3) 

10 

(3) 

11 

Ceylon . 

~ 

— 

0 

A 


— 

— 


9 1 


II 

Indochina . 





(2) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 1 

( 2 ) 

0 

Egypt . . . 



0 

1 

0| 





0 


0 


0 ' 
S! 

3.265 I 
1,114 
5.957 
1,119 

2 I 

231 

5 

41 

4 


I 

0 

379 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1,134 

427 

0 

0 


655 

0 

1.221 

25 

26 
17 
0 
I 


Exporting CoutUnes- 


Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 

Twelve months 

1 *'IVE Months (November i-March (Nov. i-Oct. 31) 


Hungary . 

Romania . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
United States . . 
Haiti . . 

Dominican Republic 
Argentina . ... 

Brazil 

Burma . . . 

China . . . 

India : by sea . . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 

Indochina 

Hanchukuo .... 

Egypt 

Unionof South Africa 


Importing Countries: 

Belgo-Duxemb E. U 
Greece . . 
Netherlands .... 
Portugal . 

Mexico 

Peru 

Chosen 

Japan 

Palestine 

Australia . . . 
New Zealand . . . 






(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

136 

( 2 ) 

58 1 ( 2 ) 

0 

1,038 

0 

i.398 

1,052 1 

0 

0 


4,872 


6.104 

1 

0 


0 

12,014 

0 





( 3 ) 

2 

( 3 ) 

289 

( 3 ) 

0 

,( 3 ) 

0 

2.334 

0 

1,025 

2,099 , 

22 

19 


10,812 


13,067 


138 


92 

19.783 

253 


i 

— 

— 

(I) 

2 

(0 

1 


— 

j 

— 

8 




— 

— 

(I) 

80 

(I) 

140 


— 



340 


4.202 

2.282 

— 

— 


21,050 


21,599 

' 

— 

1 

— 

1 74.809 



... 1 


— 

(4) 

69 

( 4 ) 

126 


— 


_ 

1.658 

_ 

25 

5 

“ 1 

— 


44 


39 


_ 


— 

397 



... 1 


— 

(I) 

0 

(1) 

26 


— 


— 

26 

— 

... 1 

... 1 


— 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

• 

1 

— 


- 

1 

- 




- 

(I) 

238 

(I) 

563 

1 

— 


_ 

1.353 





— ^ 

— 

( 2 ) 

29 

(2) 

80 


— 


— 

813 

_ 




-* 

(2) 

2,821 

(2) 

3,268 


— 


— 

10,037 

— 




— 








— 

6,416 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 


2 


0 


0 

2 

1 

607 

453 




5.843 


2.408 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

4 

12,752 

10 

0 ! 

1 

62 ' 

609 

892 


0 


179 


4.268 


5,243 

345 

12,188 

" ■ .V 1 


... 1 


(I) 

0 

(t) 

0 

,(1) 

151 

(I) 

466 

0 

1,336 


0 

1.463 

’i,497 


0 


0 


6.933 


7,440 

7 

15,951 

... 


. . . 


(I) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(1) 

123 

(I) 

354 

0 1 

864 

1 

... [ 

... 1 


(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

151 

( 4 ) 

0 

0 ' 

807 

... 1 

.. ! 

1 


( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

0 

• 1 

... ' 

... 1 


(I) 

0 

(1) 

7 1 

(i) 

74 

(I) 

0 

118 

488 



... 1 



— 



(3) 

1,128 

(3) 

950 

— 1 

6,479 

... 1 




(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 1 

( 1 ) 

37 

(1) 

45 

,0 

160 

... 


1 

... j 


(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 1 

(I) 

II 

(I) 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

I 

... [ 



(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 


(t) 

0 

0 

56 


(i) Up to the end of February - (a) Up to January 31. -i (3) Up to December 31. — (4) Up to November 30. 



TRADE — RICE, LINSEED 375 S 



March 

Three months (January i-March 31 ) ' 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dcc. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports I 

Imports 

Exports 1 Imports 


1940 

1 1939 

1 1940 1 

1939 


1940 


1939 1 

1940 

2939 


2939 


2939 




Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental * roo lb.). 





Exporting Countries: 
















United States . . . 

294 

314 

41 

69 


863 


928 

86 1 

158 


3,093 

1 

7il 

Mexico 












( 3 : 

49 

'(3) 

0 

Fra/ll 



— 

— 





— 

1 

— 

( 3 ] 

1,231 


— 

Burma 

^390 

i 1,334 

2 

2 


i9'456 


2^504 

5 


7 


75.481 


26 

Chosen 













2.220 


0 

Taiwan 





'(:) 

7 

( 2 ) 

4 ( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

j 

296 


0 

Indochina 





( 2 ) 

5.479 

( 2 ) 

1.778 ( 2 ) 

3 

( 2 ) 

24 


35,273 


197 

Iran 





( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

1 

'( 2 ) 

1 


0 


18 

Thailand (Siam) . . 



— 

— 

( 1 ) 

6.210 

(I) 

6,173 

— 

1 

— 


41,010 


— 

Egypt 

374 

252 

0 

0 


1,287 


885 

0 


1 

1 

2.579 


2 

Australia . . . 

1 




(I) 

46 

(I) 

40 (I) 

4 

'(I) 

8 

i 

325 


45 

Importing Countries: 

1 















Belgo-Euxerab. E U. 

1 0 

43 

39 

142 


1 


114 

535 


344 


365 


1,780 

Greece 

1 




(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 (i) 

172 

(I) 

122 

1 

0 


647 

Hungary .... 





(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

90 

( 2 ) 

65 

1 

0 


584 

Netherlands . . . 

1 i 

179 

120 

345 

1 

2 


403 

237 


605 

1 

1,608 


5,160 

I’ortngal .... 





(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 (X) 

5 

(I) 

4 

1 

0 


104 

Romania 

1 _ 

— 

37 

56 


— 


— 

138 


118 

1 

— 


360 

Yugoslavia . . 













0 


394 

Haiti . .... 

— 

— 




— 


- (I) 

1 

(I) 

I 


— 


11 

Argentina 





(I) 

0 

( 1 ) 

1 (I) 

17 ,(r) 

125 


2 


679 

Chile 

— 

— 




— 


— 





— 


187 

Peru 













2 


463 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

1,024 

i.386 


1 


0 

3,615 


3,691 


3 


13,391 

China 





( 1 ) 

3 

(I) 

82 (I) 

2,188 

(X) 

768 


156 


7,060 

India: by sea . . . 





( 2 ) 

386 

( 2 ) 

407 ( 2 ) 

3,187 

( 2 ) 

2,670 


6,343 


51,294 

» : by land . . . 












(3) 

392 

( 3 ) 

1.543 

Netlierlauds Indies: I 
















Java and Madura 





(I) 

32 

fl) 

11 (2) 

60 

(2) 

0 


258 


729 

Outer Provinces . 





(2) 

0 

(2) 

17 ( 2 ) 

l37 

(2) 

408, 


214 


5,372 

Japan . . 











... , 


444 


965 

British Malaya. . 













3,723 


19,640 

M inchnkuo 












(4) 

4 

(4) 

1,681 

Palestine 





(2) 

7 

(I) 

23 (i) 

81 

(X) 

85 


85 


562 

Union of Sont Afr. , 













0 


1,751 

New /-ealand . . 





(I) 

0 

(r) 

0 (i)^ 

14 

(I) 

,4| 


0 


41 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. 

— Thousand centals (i cental - 

100 lb.). 





Romania 

0 

1 1 

0 1 

2 


0 


1 

0 


2 


3 

1 

2 

Argentina 

2,806 

3 875 

— 

— 


9,224 


11089 

— 


— 


26.082 

1 

— 

Uruguay 




_ 

(I) 

442 

(I) 

345 1 

— 


— 


2,403 


— 

China 


! 

— 

— 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

6 1 

— 


— 


99 

1 

— 

India: by sea . , . 





(2) 

206 

(2) 

510 ( 2 ) 

0 

» 

0 


5.934 


— • 

» ‘ by land . . . 


— 1 




— 


— 





— 

( 3 ) 

190 

Munch ukuo .... 



— 

— 





— 


— 


67 


— 

Egypt 

6 

0 

0 

0 


6 


0 

0 


0 


2 


I 

New Zealand. . . . 





( 1 ) 

1 

(t) 

I (I) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 


2 


0 

Importing Countries: 

i 















Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

19 

34 

128 

189 


23 


58 

453 


1.024 


97 


2.349 

Greece 


! 

1 


(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 (I) 

7 

(I) 

7 


0 


71 

Hungary 





(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 ( 2 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 

0 


0 


34 

Netherlands .... 

'■'84 

‘”50 1 

"■550 

369 


171 


105 

1,043 


1,950 


142 


6.833 

Yugoslavia .... 


... 1 











0 


159 

Canada 





(I) 

6 i{i) 

5 





10 

(5) 

335 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

‘i,‘l04 ' 

1,138 


— - 


— 1 

2,684 


3.579 


— 


8,976 

Burma 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

Japan 









... 




0 


52 

Palestine 








__ i 

1 


6 




24 

Australia 


i “ 



(*) 

0 

(I) 

0 (I) 

97 

(I) 

36 


0 


621 


(i) Up to the end of February. — (a) Up to January 31. — (3) Up to November 30. — (4) Up to October 31. — ^5) Up to 
July 31. 


^ - Si, 5 Ingl. 



37^ S TRADE — COTTON, WOOL 


COUNTRIES 

March 

Eight 

Exp 

1939-40 

MONTHS (August i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I- July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

1940 1 1939 

ORTS 

1938 39 

Imports 

1939-40 19 


Exports 

1938-39 

Imports 

1938-39 

1940 

1939 

38-39 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



United States . . . 

2,290 

1,732 

48 

48 

mil 

14,719 


560 


477 

17.562 

749 

Haiti 



— 

— 

(I) 12 

(I) 20 




— 

104 


Mexico 






( 4 ) 32 

( 4 ) 170 

( 4 ) 

6 ( 4 ) 

2 

308 

9 

Dominican Republic. 




— 

(I) 0 

(I) 2 


— 


— 

5 

— 

Argentina 

32 

2 


— 

329 

349 


— 


— 

555 

— 

Brazil 



— 

— 

( 4 ) 1.791 

( 4 ) 2.057 


- 


— 

7,692 

_ 

Peru 



— 

— 

( 3 ) 883 

( 3 ) 982 


— 


— 

1,601 

— 

Burma 

23 

35 

0 

0 

285 

267 


0 


0 

385 

0 

China 



... 


(I) 71 

(i) 1.235 

(I) 

2,638 

( 1 ) 

594 

1,305 

3,698 

India: by sea . 





( 2 ) 4.350 

( 2 ) 5,018 

( 2 ) 

912 

( 2 ) 

724 

I2,898j 

1,685 

N. I: Java & Mad. . 



— 

— 

(I) 2 

(I) 8 


— 


— 

17 

— 

Outer provinces . 



— 

— 

(a) 17 

( 2 ) 10 


— 


— 

19 

_ 

Iran 





U) 152 

(^) 63 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

223 

0 

Turkey 

22 

22 

— 


87 

286 


— 


— 

385 

— 



867 

867 


— 

6,069 

5,714 


— 


— 

8,429 

— 

Importing Countries: 













Belgo-Euxemb. E.U. 

0 

78 

239 

218 

109 

559 


1,560 


1,636 

906 

2,335 

Greece 





( 1 ) 0 

(I) 0 

( 1 ) 

31 

(I) 

22 

0 

49 

Hungary .... 





( 2 ) 0 

(=) 0 

( 2 ) 

2 % 

( 2 ) 

330 

0 

629 

Netherlands . . 

0 

1 

203 

118 

2 

10 


1,147 1 

825 

12 

1.203 

Portugal ... 

-- 

- 



— 


(I) 

277 

(I) 

326 

— 

474 

Romania 

0 

0 

67 

27 

0 

0 


238 


310 

0 

433 

Yugoslavia .... 





( 3 ) 0 

( 3 ) 0 

(3) 

147 

( 3 ) 

246 

0 

515 

Ceylon . . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 


19 


12 


1,269 

Chosen . . 



... 


(I) 0 

(I) 0 

( 1 ) 

177 

(0 

216 

0 

17 

Indochina . . 


... 



(^) 3 

12 ) 3 

( 2 ) 

95 

( 2 ) 

378 

5 

601 

Japan. . ... 

.. 

... 



( 3 ) 0 

(3) 1 

(3) 

5,749 

( 3 ) 

5,573 

1 

13,176 

Manchukiio . . . 





( 5 ) 0 

( 5 ) 0 

(5) 

67 

b) 

308 

0 

682 

Palestine 





(i) 1 

(X) 0 

(I) 

12 

(i) 

8 

0 

16 

Union of South Afr 





(3) 0 

( 3 ) 3 

(3) 

7 

( 3 ) 

6 

3 

13 

Australia .... 


... 



(I) 0 |(i) 0 

(I) 

99 

(I) 

82 

0 

121 





Wool. — Thousand lb. 

















Twelve months 

Exporltng Counines: 





Seven months (September i -March 31) 

(Sept i-Oct 31 ) 


24,456 , 

31,015 

— 


140,468 

196,025 


— 


— 

299,633 


Argentina ( V 

7.516 1 

5,348 

— 

— 

44,326 

33,043 


— 


— 

56,747 


Chile 





( 3 ) 351 

( 3 ) 5.556 

( 3 ) 

73 

( 3 ) 

302 

30,838 

461 

Peru 





(3) 5.035 

(3) 3,635 


— 


— 

12,022 

— 

rr i (<i) 



— 

~~ 

(i) 44,441 

( 1 ) 45,310 


— 


— 

95.932 

— 

Uruguay. . . | 


!!! i 

— 

— 

(I) 11,984 

(I) 9.718 


— 


— 

24,306 

— 

Burma 

”'33 

‘40 

0 

0 

150 

170 


0 


0 

311 

0 

China 


1 



(i) 465 

(I) 4,678 


— 


-- 

6.671 


India: by sea . . . 





( 2 ) 28,127 

( 2 ) 34,683 

( 2 ) 

2,088 

( 2 ) 

2,771 

76,997 

8,031 

< : by land . . . 

— 




— 

— 

(4) 

5,093 

( 4 ) 

4,068 

— 

20,097 

Iran 





( 2 ) 6.310 ( 2 ) 1.475 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

6,151 

0 

Manchukuo .... 





(5) 104 

( 5 ) 498 

(5) 

93 

(. 3 ) 

0 

3,567 

295 

Palestine 

. . 1 




(i) 46 (I) 60 

(I) 

9 

(I) 

15 

181 

40 

Turkey .... (a) 

571 

'i .477 

— 

— 

5.337 

11,918 




21,272 


Egypt 

489 1 

390 

46 

24 

2,262 

2.934 


256 


229 

5,176 

465 


19,235 1 

20,250 



116,072 

183,785 

( 3 ) 

75 

( 3 ) 

747 

234,846 

1,058 

Uq* of S* Africd.* 1 

1,512 

963 . 



6,041 

4.449 

(3) 

437 

( 3 ) 

509 

7.994 

1,587 






(1)434,583 

(1)515,328 

(i) 

1,133 

(I) 

6,984 

799,315 

15.655 

Austro-lic » , • ^ 





(i) 23.574 

(i) 33,634 

( 1 ) 

66 

(I) 

161 

66,604 

604 






(I) 79,563 

(1)108,051 

(I) 

73 

( 1 ) 

46 

254,591 

55 

New fcCEicmd • ^ 





(i) 4,504 (I) 17,566 

(!) 

0 

(I) 

4 

57,270 

4 

Importing Countries: 













Belgo-Luxemb. / (a) 

0 

2,220 

5,042 

20.516 

5,895 

29,452 


17,337 

132,040 

57.574 

220.450 

Econ. Uu. 1 (i>) 

337 

2.434 

141 

653 

11,565 

17.937 


1,521 


3,166 

32,851 

7,496 

Greece 





(1) 304 

(I) 719 

(I) 

1.455 

( 1 ) 

2,760 

2,103 

7.657 

Hungary 





( 2 ) 0 ( 2 ) 280 

( 2 ) 

670 

{ 2 ) 

1,177 

1.027 

3,208 


”‘40 

“313 

'i.5l7 

1.140 

364 

924 


11,045 


5,494 

3,166 

11,572 

Netherlands . • | 

11 

22 

864 

926 

49 

168 


8,056 


6,294 

756 

12,225 

Portugal 





(I) 2,035 

( 1 ) 620 

(I) 

785 

ti) 

1,761 

2,251 

3,318 

Romania 

0 

0 

”■ 7 

53 

0 

18 


64 


631 

62 

840 

Yugoslavia 





(3) 0 ( 3 ) 220 

( 3 ) 

1,082 

(3) 

4.394 

353 

11,475 

United States . . . 

"*26 

2 

3^530 

25,441 

110 

267 

219,226 

128,770 

417 

209,676 

Mexico 





(4) 0 (4) 0 

( 4 ) 

1,344 

(4) 

1,008 

139 

4,837 

Japan 


... 



( 3 ) 0 |(s) 0 

1 

(3) 26.469 

( 3 ) 29,716 

0 

107,551 


(a) Unwashed wool. — (6) Washed wool. — (i) Up to the end of February. — (2) Up to January 31. — {3) Up to December 
SI. — (4) Up to November 30. — (5) Up to October 31, 



TRADE — BUTTER, CHEESE 377 S 



March 

Three MONTHS (January i-March 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 1 1939 

1940 1 1939 

1940 1 1939 j 1940 1 1939 

1939 

1939 


Uutter. — Thousand lb. 

Exporting Countries : 


Hungary ... 





{ 2 ) 

40 

(2) 

395 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

3.305 


0 

Netherlands .... 

8,252 

9,877 

0 

0 


25.223 


22.719 


0 


0 

124,420 


0 

Portugal 





(I) 

18 

(r) 

15 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

157 


0 

Romania . . . 

31 

57 

0 

0 


234 


108 


0 


0 

955 


0 

Yugoslavia . . . 










— 


— 

260 


— 

Argentina . . 

798 

2,189 

— 

— 


^594 


6,111 


— 


_ 

19.745 


_ 

Union of South Afr. 













6,929 


24 

Au.stralie . . . 





(i) 62,226 

(i) 36,685 

(I) 

0 

(X) 

0 

249,621 


4 

New Zealand . . . 





(I) 

57.437 

(I) 

54.807 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

274,258 


2 

I mporting Countries : , 
















Bclgo lyuxcmb E U. 

558 

0 

0 

291 


558 


4 


0 


2.064 

26 


2,081 

Greece 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(X) 

35 

(X) 

214 

_ 


1,074 

United States . . 

262 

134 

126 

119, 


679 


410 


295 


284 

2.308 


1,107 

Mexico . 

— 

— 




— 


— 





_ 

( 3 ) 

123 

Peru . , . 













0 


335 

Burma 

— 

— 

“44 

■"46 


— 




’"l63 


"‘I 8 I 

— 


719 

Cevlon . . 

— 

— 

79 

75 


— 


— 


220 


227 

_ 


1,109 

China . . 

— 





— 


— 

(T) 

93 

(X) 

77 

— 


593 

India : by sea . | 





(2) 

562 

(2) 

509 

(2l 

99 

( 2 ) 

110 

5,785 


1.065 

» : by land 

— 

— 




— 


— 





1 _ 

( 3 ) 

4.846 

Metherlands Indies : 













1 



Java and Madura 

— 

— 




— 


— 

'(2) 

626 

'(2) 

397 

1 — 


6,698 

Outer Provinces 1 

— 

— 




— 


— 

■ ( 2 ) 

2n 

(2) 

159 



2,588 

Indochina ... 





(2^ 

0 

(2) 

0 

'(2) 

117 i 

(2) 

705 

4 


2,037 

Iran . . 1 





,(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

7 

(2) 

20 

1 4 


185 

British Malaya . | 













1 657 


5,161 

Palestine 1 






0 

(I) 

0 

KO 

"791 

(X) 

"888 

2 


4,389 

Egvpt ! 

1 

0 

" ‘ 26 

’“|48 

"84 

fi) 

22 


123 

1 

300 


207 

265 


871 


Cheese. — Ihousand lb. 

Exporting Countries : 


Hungarv . . . 


.. 

. 


(X!) 

4 

(2) 

7 

( 2 ) 

2 

(2) 

0 

741 

2 

Netherlands . 

1*6,192 

10,688 

42 

71 


28,757 


28.431 


132 

1 

161 

114.531 

615 

Romania 

55 

40 

0 

II 


86 


57 


15 


22 

392 

57 

Yugoslavia . . 













3,803 

40 

Argentina . 

273 

384 




‘977 


i.047 


~ 


— 

5,474 

84 

Union of South Afr. 













4,253 

282 

Australie . . . 





( 1 ) 10.095 

(I) 

7.646 

(I) 

22 

(X) 

31 

39,796 

121 

New Zealand . . . 



... 


(I) 43,969 (I) 

36,597 

(x) 

0 

(I) 

2 

187,166 

2 

Importing Countries : 















Belgo-Euxcmb. E. U. 

15 

20 

3.516 

4,211 


46 


53 


10,459 i 

12,392 

236 

52.007 

Greece 





( 1 ) 

18 (i) 

4 

(I) 

22 

(1) 

S36 

95 

2.198 

Portugal 





(I) 

37 

(X) 

42 

(X) 

7 

(X) 

18 

216 

201 

United States . . . 

"*183 

’"l32 

‘3.‘697 

*4‘88l 


461 


337 


9.994 


13.221 

1.479 

59.075 

Mexico 


... 




... 







(3) 7 

(3) 838 

Chile 











1 


1 9 

1 97 

Peru 









i 




2 

721 

Burma 



9 

"’ll 


— 


— 1 

1 

24 

1 

"’33 

— 

97 

Ceylon 


— 

13 

24 


— 



1 

66 

1 

44 

— i 

194 

India ; by sea . . . 





( 2 ) 

0 

(s) 

0 

( 2 ) 

185 

(2) 

lOI 

4 ‘ 

992 

Netherlands Indies: 













1 


Java and Madura 

— 

— 






— 

1 ( 2 ) 

123 

(2) 

97 

^ 1 

2,011 

Indochina ..... 





( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

62 

,(2) 

40 

2 ' 

520 

British Malaya . . 









1 




33 [ 

419 

Falestlne 





(X) 

2 

(I) 

2 

(I) 

141 

(I) 

'"377 

20 ' 

2,077 

%ypt 

4 

7 

'"313 

’ ' ’494 


11 


26 

1 

1,270 

1 

1,270 

64 1 

5,315 


it ) Up to the cad of February. — ( 3 ) Up to January 31. — (3) Up to Nov€ml)eT 30. 



378 S TRADE — CACAO. COFFEE 




March 


Six MONTHS (October x-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. I Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1 

1 1939 

1940 

1 1939 

1939-40 

! 1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 

Exptrting Countries: 




Cacao. — 

Thousand lb. 




Haiti 



— 

— 

(I) 1,682 

(I) 2,811 

— 

— 

3.979 

— 

Dominican Republic. 



— 

— 

(I) 12,452 

(i) 18,140 

— 

— 

63,690 

— 

Brazil 



— 

— 

(4) 53.548 

(4) 50.546 

— 

— 

303.317 

— 

Equador 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 4,896, 

( 2 ) 9.385 

— 

— 

36.174 

— 

Trinidad 



— 

— 

(3) 3.001 

(3) 4.156 

— 

— 

17,921 

— • 

Ceylon 

791 

754 

— 

— 

6,638 

4,372 

— 

— 

7.754 

— 

Java and Madura . 



— 

— 

(I) 1,003 

(I) 1.689 

— 

— 

3,098 

— 

Belgian Congo . . . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 818 

( 2 ) 1,041 

— 

— 

2,806 

— 

Gold Coast 

4i799 

86.514 

— 

— 

259,948 

438.554 

— 

— 

643.415 

— 

Nigeria & Cameroon. 
8flo Thom^ and Prir- 



— 


(i) 70,566 

(1)146,817 

~ 


259,104 


cipe Islands . . . 



— 

— 

(3) 5.833 

(3) 8.830 

— 

— 

23.202 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Belgo-Euxemb. E. U. 

0 

0 

1,601 

2.690 

0 

0 

15,492 

13,433 

168 

26.678 

Greece 





(I) 2 

(I) 0 

( 1 ) 664 

(I) 1.792 

0 

4.101 

Hungary . . . 

— 

— 





( 2 ) 1.116 

( 2 ) 3,942 

— 

13.045 

Netherlands .... 

1,100 

49 

9*372 

2i,508 

1.100 

1,149 

65.835 

92,464 

1.537 

180.200 

Portugal 




(I) 2 

(i) 0 

(I) 672 

( 1 ) 560 

2 

1.215 

Romania 

— 

— 

165 

*223 

— 

— 

1.400 

2,355 

~ 

3,783 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

(.3) 430 

(3) 840 

— 

3,157 

United States . . . 

— - 

— 

33.’299 

98,097 

— 

— 

316,620 

296.734 

— 

583,184 

Argentina . . 

— 

— 


• 

_ 

— 

(I) 4.301 

(I) 3,982 

— 

10.966 

Uruguay 

— 

— 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 522 

( 2 ) 509 

— 

1.334 

Palestine 

— 

— 



*— 

— 

(I) 406 

(I) 348 

— 

1,451 

Egypt 

— 

— 

183 

60 

— 

— 

1,052 

582 

— 

639 

Union of South Africa 

— 

— 


... 

— 

— 

(3) 518 

(3) 635 

— 

2.377 

Australia 





(I) 0 

(I) 0 

( 1 ) 9.127 

(I) 5.470 

11 

14,919 

New Zealand . . . 

- 

- 



- 

(i) 2.976 

(I) 1.451 

— 

4,191 





Coffee. — 

Thousand lb. 













Twkxve months 

Exporting Countries: 





Nine Months (July i March 31 ) 

(July i-June 30 ) 

Costa-Rica .... 



_ 

- 

(I) 18.726 

( 1 ) 30,572 

— 


45.429 

— 

Guatemala .... 

iil43 

ii.709 

— 


63.359 

68.220 

— 


86.988 

— 

Haiti 

— 

_ 

(I) 33,100 

( 1 ) 38,951 

— 

— 

64,854 

— 

Jamaica 

622 

483 

— 


4.354 

6,047 

— 

— 

9.808 

— 

Mexico 



— 


( 4 I 13.369 

( 4 ) 11.559 

__ 

-- 

79,766 

•— 

Nicaragua . . . 



— 

— 

(i) 14,842 

(I) 12.668 

— 

— 

40.305 

— 

Dominican Republic 



— 

— 

(I) 12,516 

(i) 14.094 

— 

— 

30,459 

— 

Salvador . . 



— 


(!) 53.769 

(I) 68,531 

— 

— 

130.792 

_ 

Brazil 

I49’035 

165.’330 

— 


1.61I.2I2 

1.587,107 

— 

— 

2,155,720 

_ 

Colombia 

38.041 

38.969 

— 


357.787 

396,214 

— 


1 537,319 

_ 

Ecuador . . 


— 

— 

(i) 24,723 

(i) 24 899 

— 

— 

31,326 

— 

Netherlands Guyana 



— 

— 

(3) 3.351 

(3) 3.272 

— 

— • 

5.404 

— 

Peru 





(3) 4.658 

(3) 3.812 

(3) 0 

(3) 2 

6,546 

4 

Venezuela 

■ 7.829 

i6.’l37 

1 — 

— 

31,348 

51,176 


— 

69,737 


Aden : by sea 



— 

— 

(i) 8.358 

( 1 ) 7,319 

— 

— 

11,380 

— 

India : by sea . . . 





( 2 ) 5.966 

( 2 ) 6,169 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 0 

23,155 

7 

N. I: Java & Mad. . 



— 

— 

(i) 42,534 

(I) 38,358 

— 

— 

55.202 

— 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 50,969 

( 2 ) 73,363 

— 

— 

106,993 


Indochina . . 





( 2 ) 1.259 

( 2 ) 635 

( 2 ) 31 

( 2 ) 57 

1.459 

106 

Belgian Congo . . . 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 20,192 

( 2 ) 23.909 


— 

45.285 

— 

Kenia 



— 

— 

(3) 13.274 

(3) 14.220 

— 

— 

38.142 

— 

Uganda 



— 

— 

(3) 21.385 

( 3 ) 17,472 

— 

— 

35,084 

— 

Tanganyika .... 



— 

— 

( 3 ) 27,005 

( 3 ) 19,659 

— 


30,622 

- 

Importing Countries: 
Belgo-Euxemb E. U’ 

18 

35 

12,606 

9.947 

284 

3,785 

89,962 

84 916 

4,017 

118.027 

Greece . . 

— 




— 

(i) 6.931 

(I) 9,304 

__ 

13.018 

Hungary ... 

— 

— 




— 

(2j 2,180 

( 2 ) 2.610 

— 

5,390 

Netherlands . . 

0 

1.179 

’3.‘058 

8,915 

4,032 

11,526 

64,688 

88,276 

16,339 

113,585 

Portugal . , 



(i) 2.211 

(I) 1.091 

(I) 11,572 

(I) 8,322 

1,903 

13,716 

Romania 

— 1 

— 

‘"703 

i,056 

— 

— 

4.374 

6,184 

— 

8.025 

Yugoslavia .... 


— 


— 

— 

( 3 ) 7.862 

( 3 ' 7.884 

0 

15,839 

United States . . . 

988 

1,248 

190,476 

197,581 

9.577 

7,361 

1,536.861 

1,502,372 

10.598 

1.965.955 

Argentina 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(i) 40,0% 

(i) 35,222 

— 

50,892 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 



(3) 6.334 

(3) 3,521 

— 

6,967 

Uruguay 

_ 

— 



— 

— 

(I) 3,338 

(I) 3,752 

— 

5,540 

Burma 

194 

57 

■"251 

22 

1,060 

88 

423 

231 

269 

302 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

57 

247 

7 

0 

2,363 

2,456 

2 

3,170 

Japan 





(3) 20 

(3) 247 

(3) 1,175 

(3) 4,458 

326 

6,279 

British Malaya . , 





( 3 ' 5.170 

(3) 3.168 

(3) 12.189 

( 3 ) 9,462 

7.297 

21.030 

Palestine 





(I) 4 

(I) 0 

(i) 2,709 

(I) 1.845 

0 

3,624 

Turkey 



■2.*416 

*897 



10,924 

8,755 

— 

12.260 

Egypt 

— 

— 

1,098 

917 

— 

— 

11.797 

8,600 


12.081 

union of South Afr. 





( 3 ) 90 

(3) 11 

( 3 ) 23,764 

(3) 18.583 

24 

33.193 

Australia , .... 





[i) 90 

(I) 75 

(I) 3,649 

( 1 ) 2,083 

108 

4,506 

Nevr Zealand . . . 





H 0 

(I) 0 

(I) 306 

it) 351 

0 

569 


(i) Up to the end of February. — (a) Up to January 31. — (3) Up to December 31. — (4) Up to November 30, 



TRADE 


TEA, TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 


379 S 




March 



Nine months (July i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J uly i-June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

^ I 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 1 

1939 

1940 1 

19.39 

1 1939-40 

! 1938-39 

1939-40 

193839 

1938-39 1 

1938-39 

Fxporting Countries: 




Tea 

. — Thousand lb. 






Cevlon 

15.305 

18,433 

0 

0 

155.739 


159.611 


0 


0 

231,627 

0 

China 





(i) 49,849 

(I) 71,137 

(i) 10.029 

fi) 

2,668 

83.388 

7.015 

Taiwan 





( 2 ) 12.833 

( 2 ) 17.628 

(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

20.435 

0 

India : by sea . . . 





(2)284,565 

(2)286.895 

(2) 

950 

( 2 ) 

2,604 

332,857 

4,722 

• : by land . . 



— 

— 

(4) 

4.151 

( 4 ) 

5.611 


— 


— 

13,728 


N I; Java & Mad. • 





(i) 83,000 

(i) 82,074 

(2) 

260 

( 2 ) 

335 

127,258 

483 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

(2) 17.946 

(2) 18.609 


— 


— 

32,428 


Indochina 





1(2) 

4,281 

( 2 ) 

3,051 

( 2 ) 

331 

( 2 ) 

710 

4.738 

944 

Japan 





( 3 ) 34,491 

( 3 ) 23,129 

(3) 

73 

(3) 

86 

35,023 

130 

Importing Countries: 
Belgo-Duxemb. E-U. 

0 

0 

51 

57 


7 


2 


545 


478 

1 2 

664 

Greece ...... 

— 

— 






— 

(I) 

214 

(i) 

320 

— 

414 

Hungary 

— 





— 


— 

(2) 

181 

( 2 ) 

368 

* — 

677 

Netherlands .... 

18 

22 

2,425 

i6IO 


117 


150 


26,464 

22,172 

201 

30,448 

Portugal 

~ 

-- 




— 


■— 

(I) 

216 

(I) 

209 

— 

317 

Romania 

— 

— 

51 

93 


— 


— 


595 


642 

_ 

800 

Yugoslavia , . . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(3) 

172 

( 3 ) 

289 

— 

485 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

^056 

^576 


— 


— 


80,013 


67,224 

— 

89,601 

Argentina 

— 





— 


— 

(1) 

3,660 

(1) 

3,269 


4,802 

Chile 

— 

— 




— 


— 

( 3 ) 

2,518 

(3) 

3.170 

— 

6.792 

Peru 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(.3) 

503 

(3) 

595 

— 

1,074 

Uruguay 

— 

— 




— 


— 

(I) 

320 

( 1 ) 

342 

— 

450 

Burma 

37 

4 

7 

247 


617 


132 


1,651 


1.455 

163 

2,255 

Iran 





(2) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

8,940 

( 2 ) 10.091 

0 

17,785 

British Malaya . . 





(3) 

666 

(3) 

664 

(3) 

2,624 

(3) 

2,661 

1.495 

5.060 

Manchukuo . . . 

— 

— 

... i 


1 

— 


— 

(5) 

8,649 

(5) 

7,842 

— 

17,655 

Palestine 





(1) 

11 

( 1 ) 

0 

(1) 

503 

( 1 ) 

388 , 

0 

675 

Turkey 

— 

•— 

0 

245 


— 


— 

1,030 

1.614 

— 

2,174 

Egypt 

— 

— 

1,642 

1.373 


— 


— 


12,414 


12.480 I 

— 

16,535 

Union of South Afr. 





(3) 

278 

(3) 

227 

( 3 ) 10.646 

(3) 

8,655 ' 

659 

16,865 

Austnilia 






368 

(I) 

331 

(I) 37.263 

(I) 32.651 , 

461 

48,628 

New Zealand . . . 





1(1) 

88 

( 1 ) 

86 

(I) 

8.510 

( 1 ) 

7 868 1 

165 

11,407 


Total Wheat and Flour f)* — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

- 100 lb.). 




March 



Eight months (August 31 -March 31 ) 

Twelve 

months 


Net Exports (*) 

Net Imports (••) 

1 Net Exports (*) 

Net Imports (**) 

(August i-July 31 ) 














N.Ex. (•) N.Imp.(**) 

Bclgo-Euxemb, E. U- 1 

1 _ 

- 

1,043 

2,140 


- 


— 


16.283 


13,784 

— 

22.599 

Greece . ... 

1 — ■ 

— 




— 


— 

:i) 

3 728 

( 1 ) 

3,388 

— 

7,797 

Hungary . ... 




— 

(I) 

16.827 

(I) 

10,993 


— 


__ 

17.685 

— 

Netherlands .... 

-- 

— 

2,271 ! 

1,791 


— 


— ' 


11.311 


11.725 

— 

18,034 

Portugal 

— 

— 

1 

... 


— 


— 

:i) 

280 

( 1 ) 

1,236 

— 

1.345 

Romania . . . 

1,419 

1,465 

— 

— 


14,347 


18,008 


— 


— 

27.574 

— 

Yugoslavia . . 



_ 

-- 

( 3 ) 

3.932 

(3) 

2.447 


— 


— 

3,276 

__ 

Canada 

7,047 

4,839 

— 

— 


86,361 


67,863 1 


— 


— 

98.650 


United States . . . 

3,379 

5.994 

— 

— 


17,643 


38,554 


— 


— 

58,402 

__ 

Haiti 

— 





— 


— 

j) 

151 

(i) 

137 

— 

236 

Mexico 


— 


... 


•— 


— 

( 4 ) 

14 

(4) 

114 


l,Z46 

Argentina . ... 

6.907 

7.997 

— 

— 


68,837 


31,824 


— 


__ 

72,706 


Brazil 

— 

— 


... 


__ 


— 

4) 

6,621 

( 4 ) 

8,025 


24,236 

Chile 

— 

— 




— 


— 

:3) 

26 

(3) 

294 


604 

Peru 

— 





— 


— 

:3) 

1,207 

(3) 

1,166 


2,681 

Uruguay . . . 

1 


— ' 


(I) 

1,536 

(I) 

2,061 


— 


__ 

2.948 

— 

Burma 


— 

80 1 

43 


_ 


— 


724 


630 

— 

1.212 

Ceylon 

_ 

— 

7 

95 


_ 


— 


475 


429 

— 

579 

China 

— 

— 






— 


4.^88 

( 1 ) 

3.781 

_ 

16.996 

Chosen 



— 

— 

(I) 

155 

(I) 

385 


— 


— 

612 

_ 

Taiwan 



— ' 

— 

(2) 

1 

( 2 ) 

1 





— 

3 

India : by sea . . . 


— 

— 1 

-- 

( 2 ) 

683 

(2) 

551 


— 


— 

— 

881 

1 : by land . . 


__ 

— 1 

- ,( 4 ) 

134 

( 4 ) 

123 1 


— - 


_ 

311 

_ 

N I: Java & Mad. . 

— 

— 

... 1 



— 


— 

» 

993 

( 2 ) 

880 

— 

1,695 

Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 




— 


— 


670 

( 2 ) 

510 

— 

994 

Indochina 


— 




— 


— 

( 2 ) 

188 

(2) 

405 

— 

960 

Iran 


— 




— 


— 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

— 

0 

Japan 



_ 

— 

(3) 

3,275 

(3) 

3 432 



•— 

5.445 

1,881 

British Malaya . , 


— 




— 


— 

l3) 

929 

(3) 

751 


Maudehukuo . , . 

— 

— 




— 


__ 

l5) 

4,172 

(5) 

2,310 


7,472 

Palestine 

— 

- 




— 


— 

(I) 

866 

(.) 

1,221 

— 

2,345 

Turkey 

38 1 

39 

— 

— 


159 


1,124 


— 

— 

1,198 

— 

Egypt 



2 

38 


— 


— 


68 


71 

— 

119 

Union of South Afr. 

— 1 

— 

1 



— 


— 

(3) 

105 

(3) 

1,029 

— 

1,040 

Australia 



— I 

— 

(1) 

21,023 

( 1 ) 

30,120 1 

— 


— 

56,118 

— 

New Zealand . . . 

— 

— 

... 




( 1 ) 

409 

( 1 ) 

812 

1 

2,007 


(•) Excess of exports over imports. — (*•) Excess of imports over exports. 

(t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient; i,ooo centals of flour «» 1,333-333 centals of grain. 

(i) Up to the end of February. — (a) Up to January 31. — (3) Up to December 31. — (4) Up to November 30. — (5) Up 
to October 31. 
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STOCKS 


Total wheat in the United States (^) 


Location 

First day of month 

April 1940 

January 1940 

October 1939 

April 1939 

April 1938 

thousand centals 

On farms . 

94,490 

143,391 

199,328 

113,045 

74,791 

In interior mills and elevators 

48,490 

77,308 

97,525 

54,028 

43,082 

Commercial wheat in store 

63,241 

79,705 

97,227 

1 49 613 

32,656 

In merchant mills and elevators (*).... 

51.082 

60,101 

71,218 

43,436 

41,362 

Stored for others in merchant mills (*) 


8,437 

11,182 

6.052 

6.549 

Total U S wheat as gram . 

*) 257,303 

368942 

476,480 

266,174 

198,440 

Flour (in terms of gnun) m merchant mills (*,' 

12,163 

15,736 

12,357 

11.683 

12.727 

Total U S wheat . 

*) 269.466 

384,678 

488,837 

277,857 

211,167 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U S 

13.415 

23,270 

6,886 

1,064 

666 

! 

Total wheat In the U. S. . . 

>) 282,881 

407,948 

i 

495,123 

278,921 

211,833 


(*) Incomplete data* wheat in transit is not included, wheat-flour only if in nulls. — {*) The figures of the partial quarterly 
census taken by the Bureau of Census (see next table) have been adjusted to allow for stocks in all mills - (*) Nnt iiKludiiig 
wheat stoied for others 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States (^). 


Location 

March 1940 

1 

December 1939 

. 1 st day of moiit 

September 1939 

h 

March 1939 

March 1938 



thousand centals 



Wheat stocks, the property of commercial 
millers 

Wheat held in mills, and mill-elevntors 
attached to mills 

47,353 

55 594 

65.947 

40,526 

38,052 

Wheat in other elevators (*) 

10,116 

17,280 

17,588 

9,916 

7,903 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive (•). • • • 

8,684 

8.640 

10.522 

5,129 

5,190 

Total . . 

66,153 

81.5I4 

94,057 

55,571 

51,145 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold. 

7,836 

10,124 

7,954 

7,576 

8,137 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill- 
elevators and in all other positions 

7,608 

11.574 

/5.965 

7,970 

») 6.025 

Grand total (*) . . 

85,036 

107,654 

121,465 

74,442 

*) 68,878 


{^) Partial census by the Bureau of Census, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com- 
mercial mills — (•) In country elevators, in public terminal elevators and in private terminal elevators not attached to mills, — 
(•) Of the (Quantities given under this item only about one-third are actually in transit. — (*) Including flour m terms of grain. 
— (*) Not including wheat stored for others outside mills and mill-elevators attached to mills. 
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Total stocks of home-grown cereals and linseed in Canada on March 31. 



1940 1 

1939 1 

1938 1 

1937 1 

1936 


PikODUCTS 1 "" ' — ' . II 1 — 


1,000 centals 



Wheat . . . 

223,185 

120,586 

50,136 

69,127 

148,078 

Rye .... 

3.344 

1 2,762 

1,115 

1,091 

, 3,908 

Barley . . . 

17,425 

17,180 

12.354 

9,483 

15,095 

Oats .... 

52,315 

49,556 

26,497 

27,231 

1 52,966 

lyinsced . . . 

559 

206 

1 295 

1 

497 

389 


Total stocks of home-grown and foreign wheat in different locations in Canada on March 31 



1940 1 

1939 i 

1938 

1 1 

1 1936 




1,000 centals 



On farms , . 

48.694 

36,732 

1 23.388 

26,539 

28,052 

In country and iiitenor terminal elcvator‘-, 
Western division ... 

81.926 

30,112 

9,843 

15,462 

44.713 

In terminal elevators I,, ike Superior (*) . 

47.952 

j 24,823 

7.886 

1 6.825 

26,570 

In elevators racific Coast (*) 

10.498 

: 5,647 

1,070 

4,773 

7,528 

In Port Churchill elevators . ... 

1.497 

1.328 

7 

369 

1,369 

In elevators lias tern reis'iun 

22.660 

13,127 j 

4,428 

8,579 

30.169 

In flour mills , , 

5.679 

4,639 

2,702 

3,860 

5,699 

In transit 

4,279 

4,178 i 

811 

2,720 

3,978 

Total Canadian uhtai as /’ram . . . 

223,185 

120,586 ! 

50,136 

69,127 

148,078 

U S. grain in store in Canada 

487 

65 

596 

0 

0 

Total whfai a.s grain in Canada 

223,672 

120,651 

50,732 

69,127 1 

148,078 

{‘) Quantities allo.it for unlouiuig at Canidian ports .\re included m sDicks in terminal elevators Lake Superior or in 
clevatori IJaslern region — (’) Fort William and Port iitrthur. — (*) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert. 


II 

Products 

nported cereals in Antwerpen. 

Last day of month 
April 1940 j March 1940 February 1940 j 

April 1939 

1 April 1938 


thousand centals 

Wheat 

1,500 

1345 

1,174 

674 

1.213 

Rye 

38 

102 

128 

84 

15 

Barley 

130 

208 

160 

67 

209 , 

Oats 

0 

0 

0 

15 

22 

Malse 

17 

67 

32 

105 

34 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month (0 


Products and location 

May 1940 

April 1940 

March 1940 

1 May 1939 

May 1938 



thousand centals 



Whbat : 

Canadian in Canada 

170,590 

173,035 

175.254 

80,451 

24,617 

U. 6 . in Canada 

420 

487 

487 

51 

448 

U.S. m the United States 

63 357 

63,241 

66.457 

44,911 

25,915 

Canadian in the United States 

10321 

13,415 

16.665 

461 

429 

Total . . 

244,688 

250.178 

258.863 

125.874 

51.409 

Rtb: 






Canadian in Canada 

1,776 

1,750 

1,644 

1,260 

687 

U, S. in Canada 

13 

13 

13 

13 

330 

U.S. in the United States 

5,627 

5,677 

5,667 

4.006 

1,471 

Canadian in the United States 

701 

629 

506 

24 

0 

Total . . . 

8.117 

8.069 

7,830 

5.323 

2.488 

Baslbt : 






Canadian in Canada 

3,983 

4,144 

3,761 

3 350 

3,914 

U.S. in Canada 

0 

1 

1 

0 

115 

U.S. in the United States 

5,200 

6,693 

7,718 

4.260 

3,606 

Canadian in the United States 

587 

610 

741 

0 

24 

Total . . . 

9.770 

11448 

12.221 

7,610 

7,659 

Oats ; 






Canadian in Canada 

3.742 

4,035 1 

4.022 

3 052 

2,788 

U. S. in Canada 

21 

38 j 

46 

4 

324 

U.S. In the United States 

1,985 

2,412 

2.517 

3,300 

4,975 

Canadian in the United States 

62 

137 

250 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

5.810 

6.622 1 

6,835 

6,356 

8,087 

Maizb: 






U.S. in Canada 

802 

396 

688 

1,249 

1,986 

Argentine in Canada 

0 

0 1 

0 

15 

88 

South African in Canada 

447 

560 

651 

155 

783 

Australian in Canada 

0 

0 ' 

0 

70 

0 

U.S. in the United States 

19,120 

22,234 1 

22.722 

21,987 

22.794 

Total . . 

20J69 

23.190 I 

1 

24,061 

23,476 

25,651 


(1) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina. 


Products and location 


First day of month 


May X940 

April 1940 

March 1940 

May 1939 | 

1 

May 1938 

thousand centals 

Wheat . . 


67.691 

») 75532 



40.026 

Rye 


5,057 

5.293 

5.212 

1 649 

213 

Barley 


5,257 

5,930 

7.101 

2,687 

1,766 

Oats 


3.960 

4,758 

5,069 

4,372 

3,209 

Maize in the ports 


2.573 

1,263 

2.581 

826 

193 

Maize in other positions. . . 


4,371 

1,106 

1,376 

3,551 

804 


Total . . . 

6,844 

2J69 

3,957 

4,377 

997 

Canaryseed 


517 

520 

513 

316 

306 

linseed in the ports .... 


4,508 

5,024 

4,651 

5,649 

5,193 

tinseed in other positions. . 


3,386 

3,961 

4454 

4.666 

5,560 


Total . . . 

7.894 

8,985 

9,105 

10,315 

10,753 

Sunfiowerseed 


607 

186 

40 

409 1 

- 


f) Of which 30,476 thousand centals of 1939-40 crop, — (*) Of which 29,202 thousand centals of 1939-40 crop 
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Wheat and wheat-flour In the Union of South Africa. 


Last day of month 


Location 

March 1940 

1 February 1940 

January 1940 j 

1 March 1939 j 

March 1938 

- 

1 

- - 

thousand centals 

- 

- - - 

Wheat held by millers; 

South African 

3,438 

3,251 

2,315 

1 

1 

4,235 

3,749 

Imported 

25 

29 ; 

yi 

30 

4 

Wheat held by co-operatives l 

716 

1.041 

1.025 

821 

364 

Total ' ' ’ j 

4,179 

4321 

3377 

1 

5,m 1 

4,117 

Wheat-flour and boermeal (^) held by millers | 

t 269 

284 

1 

262 

i 

275 1 

253 

Grand total (0 . . . 

4,552 

1 4,716 

3,740 

1 

5,456 

4,454 


(1) 140 lb. of wheat flout or 165 lb. of boermeal correspond to 200 lb. of wheat ■— (2) Including flour in terms of grain. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Last day of month 


Location 

April 1940 1 

[ March 1940 j 

1 ebruary 1940 jj 

April 1939 ' 

1 April 1938 



thousand centals 



In consuming establishments . . 

In public storage and at compresses 

Total . . . 

7,225 1 

52.841 

60,076 

1 

7846 

56,103 

63948 1 

__ __ 1 

8 363 
59.809 

68,172 

6,352 

63 814 

70,166 

__ _j 

8,440 

52,113 

60,553 


Cotton stocks at Bombay, Alexandria and Port Sudan. 


Thursday nearest xst of month (*) 


Location 

April 1938 j 

[ April 1940 j 

February 1940 j 

1 April 1939 

[ April 1938 



thousand centals 



Bombay (*) 

4,745 

j 

4,167 

3,631 

4,426 

4.260 

Alexandria (*) ! 

*) 2,403 

2,645 

2,614 

2,936 

2.715 

Port Sudan 


438 

1 

246 

638 

634 


(^) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — {*) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of 
the country, are not included. — (•) For Port Sudan the data refer to the last day of the preceding mouth — {*) Stocks in 
Alexandria on May i: 2,181 thousand centals. 

Authoritibs; East Indian Cotton ^svu. and Commission de la Bourse de Minei-el-Bassal. 
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PRICES 

PRICES BY PRODUCTS (>) 

All quotations are spot, on Fridays, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the Friday quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly. 


May 


1940 


May 

3 

1940 


April 

26 

1940 


April 

19 

1940 


Wheat 

Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. per hi. 

(pengS per quintal) 

Braila: Home-grown, good qual. (lei p. ql.) 
Winnipeg; No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 Ib.) 
Cbicago:No.a Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 
Minneapolis (cents per 60 Ib.); 

No. I Northern 

No. 2 Amber Durum 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o.b. 

cents per 60 lb.) 

Buenos Aires («): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 
hi. (paper pesos per quintal) . . . 
Karachi: White Karachi, 2 % barley, i Yz % 
impurities (rupees per 656 lb.) . . 
Antwerpen (francs per quintal): 

Home-grown 

No. r Manitoba(At)antlc;c.i.f., arrived)*) 

Bahia (c. i.f., arrived) 

lyondon, Mark lyane: English (sh. per 

504 lb ; at farm) 

I^ondon, Baltic (f.o.b., parcels; sh. per 
480 lb.): 

No 1 Northern Manitoba (St. John) . 
No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

Barusso, 62 lb p. hi 

Australian 

Rye. 

Budapest; Pest rye (pengo p. quintal) . 
Winnipeg; No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) . 
Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) 
Antwerpen (francs per quintal): 

Home-grown 

Danubian (c. i.f., arrived) 

Soviet (c.i.f., arrived) 

Plata (c.i.f., arrived) 

Barley, 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal)- 
Winnipeg:No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 lb.) (*) 
■Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (cents p. 481b.) 
Antwerpen: (c.i.f., arrived; frs. per ql): 

Danubian 

No. 2 Federal (*) 

Plata 64/65 kg. per hi 

London, Mark I,ane: English malting (sh. 

per 448 Ib ; at farm) 

London, Baltic (f.o.b. St. John, parcels; 

sh. per 400 !b.) 

No. 3 Canadian 6-row 

La Plata new crop 

No. 1 Australian Chevalier (p. 448 lb ) 


April 

1940 


May 

1939 


May 

X938 


1 

1 

20.25 1 

20.25 

20.25 

20.25 

20.50 

20.37 

23.66 

20.42 

21.44 

625 1 

625 

n. q. 

630 

635 

413 

548 

411 

520 

90 

89 

88% 

90% 

89% 

65% 

115% 

62 

131 % 

IIOV. 1 

108 

109 

113 

110 Vs 

». 80% 

a. 83*,* 

70% 

96 V. 

108*,, 

106% 

105% 

107% 

105% 

82% 

89 V, 

74% 

104% 

93% 

89*/* 

88% 

90% 

89*/,' 

76% 

79% 

68*/, 

93*/* 

131% 

129*/, 

130% 

133% 

130'/.! 

92% 

101 Vi 

84% 

112% 

9.15 1 

9.60 

9.50 

8.80 

8.76^ 

7.00 

10.40 

6.89 

12.20 

29-12- 0 1 29-12- 0 

29-10- 0 

30-12- 0 

29- 2- 0 25- 9- 9 

22-10- 0 

22-12-8 

26-15-9 

n. q. 1 

15800 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

129.50 

133.75 

123 . 75 ' 

135.05 

n. q, 1 

158.00 

162.00 

160.00 

160 45, 

92,10 

159.35 

96.25 

171,20 

n. q. j 

160.00 

161.00 

160.00 

158.75 

75.35 

121.60 

79.00 

142.10 

*)3I/6 , 

•)31/6 

*)31/6 

•)31/6 

)31/6 

23/8*/* 

36'4% 

20/7% 

37/7% 

»)36/4% ‘ 

*)36/6 

’)37/l % 

’)37,4% 

*’)37/l 

_ 




32M % 1 

32/4 ‘/, 

32/11*/* 

33/- 

32/8 

— 



— 

n. q. 

'')31/3 

“ISl/- 

29/3 

28/11 i 

— 


_ 

— 

27/6 1 

27/6 

27.9 

1 

27/6 

26/4 

— 

1 



16.72 

16.72 

16.57 1 

16.57 

16.57 

14.17 

18.97 

14.34 

, 

18.57 

71*/* 

71 V. 

63% 

1 

*) 68*,. 

' 46^', 

, 57*/, 

40*/* 

72*/, 

7I‘'* 

69 

69 

1 

1 72% 

69 

50 

57% 

44 

67% 

n q. 



1 


n. q. 

123.8C 

1, n. q. 

124.85 

n. q. 





68 . 0 c 

) 115.75 

81.80 

1 123.30 

n. q. 





54.5C 

1 98.85 

61.15' 112.50 

n. q. 

i 30.00 

i3i.oo 

134.00 

i34.2' 

' 64.35 

1 115.5( 

80.8C 

124.55 

460 

450 

445 

445 

455 

358 

392 

338 

365 

44 

46 V 4 

, 47*/. 

51 

10 ) 491 / 

38 V 

1 54*/, 

34*/ 

56% 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

39*' 

1 48 

40 V 

51% 

‘> 0 % 

30% 

50*', 

50% 

49 V 

43*/ 

, 50*/, 

40*/ 

53% 

n. q. 






73.0( 

) I05.0( 

75.45 

106.10 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

71. 0( 

) 97.85 

);• 71.41 

100.80 

n. q. 

129.50 

131.50 

136.00 

133.6( 

) 73.5( 

) 106.5( 

74.2( 

106.80 

70/- 

70/- 

70/- 

70/- 

70/- 

35/- 

47/6 

• 36/ 

* 53/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n 24/3 

**)24/l 







n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/6 

* 15/9 

— 




29,6 

28/9 

28/9 

28/9 

28/9 



— 

— ■ 


Commercial 
Season (•) 


1938-39 1937-38 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — ■ n. q. “ not quoted. — a. — nominal. 
— (n) Thursday prices. 

(*) In relation to Government price fixing, numerous series are omitted from this table; notes concerning them have 
hecn given in various issues of the Crop Report; United Kingdom; Nov. 1939, p. 1060; Italy; Dec. 1939, p. 1163; Germany; Feb. 
1940, P 142; they will be continued. — (*) August-July. — (») As from Jan. 19, 1940; No. 2 Manitoba. — (*) As from Sept, aa, 
1939: No. 2 Feeding barley. — (*) As from Sept. 23, 1938; No. 3 Federal. — (•) Fixed maximum price; prices of seed wheat, 
which is not under control, are much higher. — (’) Shipping June, f.o.b. Montreal. — {•) Baril, 62 lb. per bushel. — 
■(•) April 12; 69*/*.— ('“) April 12: 50; April 5; 49 
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Description 


Oats, 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires {«). No. 2 White, 49 kg- 
per hi. (paper pesos p. quintal) . . 
London, Mark I^ne: English white (sh. 

per 336 lb.; at farm) 

London, Baltic: No. 2 Canadian Western 
(f.o.b. St. John, parcels; sh. per 

320 lb.) 

Milano (ft) (lire per quintal): 

Home-grown 

Foreign 


Maize. 

Braila- Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 
Ciiicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plata (pajier 

pesos per quintal) 

Antwerpen (c. 1 . f , arrived; francs p. ql.): 

Bessarabian 

Yellow Plata 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ") 
I^ondon, Baltic (f.o.b , parcels; sh per 
480 lb ); 

No 2 Yellow American {Ballimore) . 
Yellow Plata 


Rice (milled). 

Rangoon (delivery current month; rupees 
per 7SOO lb ); 

No. 2 Europe (Burma) 

Kanoungtop, small nulls specials . . 
Big mills specials 

I^ondon (a) shipping current or following 
month; sh p. cwt.): 

No. 2 Burma (c.i.f U. K ) (') . . . 

Eoonzain, Kanoungtoe (f.o.b. Rangoon) 

No. 1 Saigon (f.o.b. Saigon) 

Siam Super (f.o.b. Bangkok) (’’) . . 

Tokyo- "Tyumai ", brown japane.se, aver- 
age quality (yens per koku) .... 


Linseed. I 

Btieuns Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % j 
impurities (paper pesos p. quintal) . 
Bombay Bold (rupees per cwt ) . I 

Antwerpen- Plata (c.i.f., arrived, frs. 1 

per quintal) 

London (c.i.f., shilling current or fol- ] 
lowing month; £ per long ton): 1 

La Plata 1 

Bombay l 

Duluth: No. i Northern (futures; cents 

per 56 lb.) (*) 

Minneapolis: No.i Northern (cts. p. 56 lb.), j 


May 

10 

1940 

May 

3 

1940 

April 

26 

1940 

April 

19 

1940 

38 V 4 

37V, 

37 Vr 

39 V 4 

42 V. 

42 V 4 

42 Vr 

45 V 4 

5.30 

5.40 

5.40 

5.50 

V 36/- 

V 36/- 

‘) 36/- 

•) 36/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•) 21/IV, 

162 50 

162.50 

162.50 

147.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

430 

420 

70 V. 

68 V. 

66 V, 

67 V 4 

) 4.55 

V 4.55 

*’) 4.70 

V 4.72 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

136 00 

141.00 

143.00 

n. q. 

146.00 

148 00 

150.00 

n q 

n q. 

33/1 V, 

32/9 

13/10 Vi 

14/3 1 

14-9 ! 

[ 1 

15/3 

305-0 

307-8 

300-0 

1 

! 295-0 

277-0 

277-0 

272-8 

! 266-0 

267-8 

267-8 

262-0 

255-0 

1 

n q. 

n. q. 

' n. q. ' 

1 

' 15- 

6 l‘/, 

71- 

7i- 

6/10 

79 

7/9 

7/7 ‘V 1 

7/3 

7/9 

79 

1 7/9 

7'IOV.. 

43 30 

43.30 

, 43.30 

43 30 

18.15 

19.10 

1 1 

19.10 

19.10 

10 - 0-6 

9-14-0 

9-14-0 

9-12-0 

n q. 

245.00 ' 

244 00 

250 00 

17- 5-0 

18-2-6 

17-12-6 

17-6-3 

19-15-0 

21 - 2-6 

21-2 -6 

20-5-0 

197 

201 

205 

205 

198 

203 V. I 

206 V. 1 

1 

210 


Average 


April 

1940 

April 

1939 

May 

1938 

Commercial 

Season V 




1938-39 

1937*38 

•) 38 V, 

30 V* 

49"/* 

29 

50 V, 

44 V, 

35 V. 

30 

30 V, 

32 V. 

5.47 

4.40 

6.22 

4.81 

6.32 

‘)36/- 

19/10 V, 

26/- 

19/3 V, 

26 / 6 V 4 

•)* 20/10 



- 

- 

151.25 

9950 I 102.50 

98.00 

100.05 

n. q. 

99.00 

98 75 

95.90 

97.15 

434 

408 

340 

362 

• 313 

63 V, 

51 Vs 

58 

51V. 

83 

’) 4.70 

6 04 

8.16 

6.89 

7.79 

n. q. 

81.35 

• 100.85 

87.90 

n. q. 

140.50 

82.00 

111,00 

90.20 

101.00 

148.75 

93 00 

129.50 

1 18.05 

109.05 

3r8 





14/10 


— 


— 




1939 

1938 

294-6 

253-2 

259-6 

255- 2 

255-12 

265-0 

234-8 

231-10 

' 231-9 

219-12 

256-2 

228-10 

215-0 

226-14 

207- 0 

1 

n. q. 

8 2 Vi 

8^6 

• 7/8 V* 

8/3 Vi 

6 lO'/a 


— 

— j 


7/3 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

7/11 V 4 


— 

- i 

- 

43 30 

35.20 

34.10 

37.27 

34.26 

1 

18 89* 

14.40 

14.50 

15.121 

14.31 

9-12-} 

7-5-1 

7-l-6> 

7-12-7, 

7-4-10 

250 00 

156.50 

169.85 

182.50 

1 

166.20 

17-5-4 

II-IO-II 

11-14-1 

1 1 

*12- 2-3 

11-10-11 

20-1-10 13-7-10 

12-18-9 

*14-10-3 i3- 3- 9 

203 V', 

* 116 Vi 

180 V, I 

172 Vi 

183 V, 

209 

178 Vi 

184 |l 

11 

180 

190 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — • n. q. « not quoted. — 
n. “ nominal. (a) Thursday price.s — (ft) Saturday prices. 

(*) Oats: August-July; maize: May-April. — (*) London Standard. ■— (*; Quotations refer to May futures from January to 
May, to July futures in June and July, to September futures m August and September, and to December futures during the 
other months. — (*) April 12: 38*/*- — (*) Fixed maximum prices; prices of seed oats, which are not under control, are much 
higher. ■— («) Shipping May, f.o.b. Montreal. — {’) New crop. 
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Description 

May 

10 

1940 

May 

3 

1940 

April 

26 

1940 

April 

19 

1940 

1 Average 

April 

1940 

May 

1939 

May 

1938 

Commercial 
Season (V 









1938-39 

1937-38 

Cottonseed. 










Alexandria (a) (piastres per ardeb): 










Upper Egyptian 

61.9 

63.4 

64.4 

64.3 

64.7 

55.3 

50.fl 

57.7 

55.3 

Sakellaridis 

60.4 

61.9 

62.7 

62.3 

63.0 

52.8 

46.1 

54.3 

50.7 

I/)ndon: Egyptian (c.i f., shipping cur- 










rent or following month, £ per long 










ton) 

n. c 

n. c. 

8 - 10-0 

8 - 10-0 

8-10-7 

5-17-10 

5-9-1 

6-3-5 

6 - 1-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans; Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

n. 9.97 

n. 10.53 

n. 10.58 

n. 10.52 

n. 10.53 

932 

8.66 

8.75 

8.87 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 

n. 10,32 

n. 10.86 

n. 10.93 

n. 10.87 

n. 10.88 

n. 9.59 

8.50 

9.00 

8.75 

Bombay (rupees p 784 lb.): 





1 





Broach, f.g. (futures) (*) 

«) 238-0 

») 264-8 

») 266-8 

») 254-12 

»)256- 9 

») 165- 7 

154-7 

156-2 

166-11 

Broach, t.g (spot) 

251-0 

259-0 

257-0 

252-0 

248- 4 

168-12 

155-12 

*156-6 

• 162-9 

Oomra, fine (spot) 

232-0 

238-0 

238-0 

234-0 

230-12 

160- 0 

140-8 

148-12 

• 148-13 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar); 










Sakellaridis, f.g.f 

19.85 

19.85 

19.85 

19.85 

19.82 

11.26 

12.36 

12.37 

14.19 

Giza 7 . f‘g'f 

17.67 

17.57j 

17.42 

17.62 

17^ 

11.31 

11.97 

12.34 

12.81 

Asbmuni, f.g f 

17.57 

17.57 

17.82 

18.02 

18,08 

9.42 

9.76 

10.16 

10.62 

Liverpool (pence per lb,). 










Middling, super good 

n. 8.74 

n. 8.76 

n. 8.67 

n. 8.69 

n. 8.63 

6.09 

5.45 

5.88 

5.79 

Middling 

8.14 

8.18 

8.07 

8.09 

8.03 

5.41 

4.65 

5.17 

4.97 

84o Paulo, g.f 

n. 8.39 

n. 8.43 

n. 8.32 

n. 8.34 

n. 8 , 2 fl 

5.29 

4.85 

514 

5.16 

Broach, good staple, f.g. (’) 

n. 7.09 

n. 7.09 

n. 7.03 

n. 7.00 

n. 6.97 

n. 4.07 

n 3.79 

•n. 392 

n. 4.04 

C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (*) . , 

7.14 

7.04 

6.98 

7.05 

7.03 

4.36 

4 .OI 11 * 4.11 

4.29 

Giza 7 , f-S-f 

; 10,91 

10.77 

10.53 

10.48 

10.50 

6.48 

6.90 

7.22 

7.42 

Upper Egyptian, f g f 

1 

' 10.82 

10.75 

1 

1 

10.52 

! 

10.55 

10.52 

5.68 

5.57 

6.00 

6.31 

Butter. 

1 

, 1 

1 

1 





1939 

1938 

Kobenhavn (u)* Danish, for export 



1 







(crowns per quintal) 

n. 264.00 

n. 264.00 

1 264.00 ' 

n. c. 

258.00 

216.75 

22900 

239.00 

230.49 

lyccuwarden, Commission for butter quot- 

1 


1 



! 




ations (a)- Dutch, for export (cents 










per kg ) («) 

80 

80 

80 I 

80 

80 

69 

88 V* 

77'/, 

80 V* 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian (frs p kg ) 

n. q 

20.90 

20.70 

21.25 

23.49 

18 75 

21.15 

20.70 

23.30 

New York (b) 02 score, creamery (cents 






1 




per lb.) 

. • 1 





23V.i 

26 V* 

26 V. 

28 

Cheese. 



i 







Roma: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire 










per quintal) 

1 , 210.00 

1 , 210.00 

1 , 210.00 

1 , 210.00 

1210 00 

1,100 00 

1 047.50 

1,110.25 

1.058.30 

Alkmaar; Edam 40 . National Mark, fac- | 






1 



1 

tory cheese, snirill (florins p. ‘io kg.) 

n q. 

1850 

1825 

19 50 

18.69 

17.44 

20.00 

19.35 

1 21.33 

Gouda’ Gouda 45 -f , National Mark, farm 






1 




made, 1 st quality (florins p. 50 kg.) 

n. q 

22.75 

23.50 

23.50 

24.00 

21.81 

24.56 

26.52 

25.72 

Eggs. 

i 




i 





Antwerpen, auction; Belgian, average 










quality (frs per 100 ) 

n. q. 

49.00 

49.00 

50.00 

49.25 

41.25 

46.50 

5600 

58.80 

Denmark (c) Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal) ... . ... 

100.00 

90.00 

90.00 

70.00 

76.50 

97.00j 

98.40 

112.53 

1 116.70 

Apeldoorn (d): Dutch, average quality 










57/58 gr. each (fl. per 100 ) 

n. q. 




•)... 

3.25 

3.15 

3.85 

3.85 

Bafneveld («). Dutch, average quality 

! 









57/58 gr each ( 11 . per 100 ) .... 


... 

... 



3,26 

3.19, 

3.94 

3.90 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, — n. q. « not quoted. -- n. - 
nomwal. — (a) Thursday prices. — (6) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks commencing on Thursdays. — [d) Prices 
on following Mondays. 

(») Cottonseed: Sept.-August; cotton: August-July. — (•) Quotations refer to Aprll-May futures during the period Septen* 
ber-May following, and to July-August futures during the other months. — (*) As from March 13, 1939; "fair staple". — (*) For 
home prices these quotations must be increased by a consumption tax which, as from Oct. 19, 1939, amounts to 80 cents per kg. 
— (*) July-August futures. — 6) See note on page 371. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 



March 

Feb 

Jan 

Dec 

Nov 

Oct 

M irch 

March 

Year 

Dlscription 









j 



1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1 1939 

1938 

1938 39 

1937 3« 










(‘} 

(*) 

Germany 

1 










(Statiatisches ReichBamt products sold 











by farmers) 











Average for corresponding months 











1900 10/1913 14 “ 100 











Cereals 

112 

111 

112 

113 

112 

109 

113 

no 

111 

no 

Edible potatoes 

114 

106 

no 

111 

108 

108 

114 

114 

116 

114 

Plant products 

112 

liO 

112 

113 

111 

109 

114 

no 

112 

in 

Meat animals 

99 

99 

98 

97 

96 

95 

98 

95 

97 

95 

Livestock products (butter and eggs) 

116 

107 

109 

108 

106 

105 

107 

104 

III 

109 

Livestock and livestock products 

104 

102 

iOl 

100 

99 

98 

100 

98 

1 101 

99 

Total agricultural products 

‘) 106 

104 

104 

104 

103 

102 

103 

101 

104 

102 

Germany 











(Statistlsches Reichsamt 











wholesale products) 









1939 

1938 

1913 * TOO 











Agricultural products 

•) 110 1 

1081 

1082 

1076 

107 5 

107 5 

1078 

105 6 

, 107 9 

105 9 

Fertili/ers 

55 3 

1 553 

54 5 

535 

52 9 

52 9 

57 3 

57 6 

54 6 

553 

Consumption goods (‘) 

138 5 

1381 

1375 

1370 

136 7 

1363 

135 4 

135 7 

1 135 9 

1354 

Wholesale products in general 

') 1094 

108 4 

1082 

1076 

107 4 

1071 

106 6 

105 8 

1069 

1 105.7 

1 

England and Wales (') 









! 


(Mimstry of Agticulture and Fisheries) 


1 









Average 1927 1929 - loo 









1 


A UNCOVRECTpD 









1 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 









1 


Cereals and farm crops 




101 

95 

91 

83 

88 

1 86 

86 V, 

Livestock and livestock products 




115 

107 

96 

92 

91 

93 

68 

Total agricultural products 




112 

105 

96 

90 

91 

' 92 

90 

Wholesale products in general (*) 

1110 

llOi 

1076 

1048 

1016 

950 

828 

89 2 

1 

1 88 3 

1 

869 

B Corrected 









I 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

1 










Cereals and farm crops 




102 

95 

90 

1 85 

90 

_ 

— 

Livestock and livestock products . 




103 

98 

92 

92 

91 

— 

— 

Total agncuHural products 



* 

103 

97 

91 

1 90 

91 




(*) Houiehold goodi of all kinda, and clothing — (*) Index numbers taking account of payments under the \V heat Act, 
the Cattle Subsidy Act, and Government payments for milk — Index-numbers by the B ard oi Trade reduced to 

I927'I929 “loo -- {*) Agricultural year; July i-Juneso — (•) April no — {') April ni 3 ~ (’) April 1096 
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1 March 

Feb 

1 

Jan. 

Dec, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

1 

March 

Ybar 

Description 










1 


1940 

1940 

X 940 

*939 

*939 

1939 

*939 

*938 

*939 

*938 

Argentina 











(Banco Central de la Republica Argentina) 











1926 -» 100 . 











Cereals and linreed 

75.2 

73.1 

79.9 

85.0 

80.7 

80.3 

78.1 

107.3 

77.6 

90.6 

Meat 

103.1 

103.8 

103.7 

105.1 

108.9 

102.2 

888 

95.3 

94.9 

94.8 

Hides and skins 

II 1.8 

111.7 

111.3 

112.3 

103.6 

106.8 

84.3 

853 

89.2 

8I.9 

Wool 

146 7 

152.5 

141.9 

131.8 

131.9 

135.1 

85.5 

92.2 

103.9 

92.5 

Dairy products. . 

77.2 

76.8 

75.7 

82.0 

87.3 

92.2 

78.1 

96.9 

83 0 

83.9 

Forest products . 

II 6 .I 

116.1 

II 6.6 

116.6 

109 5 

109 5 

101.6 

100.6 

104.2 

1 00.0 

Total agricultural products . . 

*) 88.4 

87.3 

91.0 

93.8 

90.9 

90.4 

81.1 

102.1 

83.6 

90.6 

Non agricultural commodities . . , 

133 6 

133.0 

134.1 

129.1 

129.1 

126.2 

109.0 

111 I 

114.8 

109.4 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

*} 124.0 

123.3 

124.9 

121.7 

121.0 

118.7 

103.2 

109 4 

108.2 

105.5 

Australia (Commonwealth) 











(Commonwealth Bureau of Census 









— 

— 

and Statistics) 









1938.39 

1937-38 

1928-29 “ 100 . 









n 

(») 

Agricultural field products 

77 8 

76 8 

78.5 

730 

77.4 

83.8 

76.2 

869 

80.3 

84.8 

Pastoral products 

82.2 

69.7 

77.9 

77.8 

774 

76.6 

75.4 

70 5 

71,4 

79.0 

Farmyard and dairy products . . 

84.9 

85.0 

85.5 

85.6 

85.6 

85.6 

90.9 

803 

89.3 

82.9 

Total agricultural products ... 

81 6 

79 7 

796 

777 

79.0 

80.7 

782 

77.9 

77.8 

81.7 

Belgium 


1 









(Belgische Boerenbord — 











Boerenbond beige) 











Average of corresponding months 









1939 

*938 

I 9 O 9 -I 914 - 100 . 












Field products 

773 

755 

717 

647 

608 

597 

486 

564 

548 

561 

Livestock products 

658 

686 

659 

635 

634 

634 

634 

635 

637 

689 

Total agricultural products . ... 

695 

708 

677 

639 

626 

622 

587 

612 

609 

649 

Rent 

660 

650 

650 

650 

650 

1 650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

Agricultural wages 

990 

980 

970 

960 

950 

940 

905 

870 

924 

887 

Fertilizers 

515 

518 

519 

512 

513 

495 

474 

467 

479 

471 

Feedingstuffs 

853 

810 

786 

706 

637 

696 

545 

662 

582 

631 

Total production expenses {including 











those not specified) 

829 

815 

806 

805 

788 

794 

753 

758 

747 

741 

Canada 











(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 











1926 ■» 100. 











Field products (grain, etc.) 

63.1 

61.5 

60.8 

58.7 

52.0 

51.4 

54.9 

63.8 

54.2 

69.0 

Uvestock and livestock products . . . 

84.9 

85.0 

85.5 

86.5 

87.0 

86.3 

62.1 

81.7 

81.4 

813 

Total Canadian farm products . . , 

71.3 

70.3 

70.0 

69.1 

65.1 

64.5 

65.1 

83.0 

64.4 

73.6 

Fertilizers 

85.9 

85.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

82.9 

83.4 

75.2 

83.0 

78.9 

Consumers' goods (otlier than foodstutfs, 











beverages and tobacco) 

85.2 

84.8 

83.8 

82.9 

82.7 

60.1 

75.4 

77.6 

77.1 

77.2 

Wholesale products in general. . . 

83.2 

82.8 

82.6 

81.7 

80.3 

79.3 

73.2 

83.1 

75.4 

78.6 


(*) July I-June 30. — (») April: 90.1. •— {*) April: 123.7. 
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Description 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

y 

March 

March 

Year 

1040 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

Chili 











(DirecciOn General de Rstadistica) 

1913 ■=> 100 











Cereals 


449.2 

445.5 

445.2 

449.1 

446.2 

438.9 

539.3 

441.1 

551.0 

Other plant products 


443.6 

432.9 

416.5 

431.3 

4310 

341.8 

358 8 

396.9 

375.4 

Meat animals 


390.4 

386.8 

406.6 

419.2 

423.3 

327 2 

383 2 

366.1 

380.3 

Meat 


346.7 

351.5 

356.8 

358,9 

386.9 

280.5 

312.2 

303.4 

324.7 

Total agricultural products 


430.6 

424.2 

418.4 

428.4 

430.5 

363.9 

411.5 

400.7 

424.3 

Domestic industrial products .... 


452.9 

446.8 

445.9 

447.2 

443.4 

429 5 

471.9 

433.6 

472.5 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 


532.4 

526 3 

523.0 

526.6 

523.3 

475 6 

507.4 

496.7 

510.7 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913 14 = 100 . 

A: Uncorrected 

FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 











Cereals ... 

92 

91 

90 

87 

79 

77 

66 

85 

72 

74 

Cotton and cottonseed 

85 

85 

85 

82 

75 

74 

71 

70 

73 

70 

Fruits . 

7j 

76 

66 

65 

66 

73 

81 

69 

77 

73 

Meat animalc. ... 

102 

101 

103 

101 

107 

112 

116 

117 

no 

114 

Dairy products 

114 

118 

119 

118 

117 

112 

100 

117 

104 

109 

Chickens and eggs 

85 

98 

91 

97 

117 

108 

88 

93 

94 

108 

Miscellaneous 

101 

107 

113 

104 

98 

94 

83 

89 

93 

98 

Total agricultural products 

») 97 

101 

99 

96 

97 

97 

91 

96 

92 

95 

Commodities bought for use in living 











and production 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

120 

125 

121 

!22 

Prices, interest and taxes paid by 








1 



farmers ... 

128 

126 

1 128 

128 

1 

, 128 

128 

126 

130 

127 

127 

Agricultural wages (*) 

124 

- 

119 

1 

“ 

- 

126 

-) 121 

•') 112 

122 

124 

B: Corrected 

FOR seasonal variation 



1 


j 






Cereals 

90 

90 

91 

89 ; 

82 

80 

65 

83 

_ 


Cotton and cottonseed 

86 

87 

88 

86 

77 

75 

72 

71 

_ 

_ 

Fruits 

73 

82 

72 

73 

75 

75 

82 

72 

_ 

— 

Truck crops (market garden croi)s) ... 

1 128 

168 

117 

96 

130 

128 

114 

101 

_ 

— 

Meat animals 

99 

102 

107 

107 

1 112 

113 

113 

114 

_ 

_ 

Dairy products 

III 

114 

114 

112 

1 113 

III 

98 

115 

__ 

— 

Chickens and eggs 

101 

97 

80 

76 1 

92 

96 

107 

112 


— 

Miscellaneous 

107 

114 

114 

104 j 

95 

94 

87 

94 



Total agricultural products 

‘) 98 

102 

100 

97 1 

97 

96 

92 

98 

- 

- 

Agricultural wages (*) 

127 

- 

124 

- 

- 

122 

*) 123 

•) 123 

- 

- 

United States 

(Bureau of Eabor) 

1926 «*• 100 . 




I 

j 







Groins 

73.4 

72.8 

73.5 

71.6 

64.1 

61.6 

54.5 1 

69.0 

‘ 58.7 

60.6 

livestock and poultry 

67.1 

65.6 

67.2 

63.8 

66.1 

70.6 

78.2 

82.7 

72.2 

79.0 

Other farm products 

66.3 

68.9 

68.6 

68.4 

683 

66.1 

61.0 

62 8 

62 6 

63.9 

Total agricultural products 

67.9 

68.7 

69.1 

67.6 

67.3 

67.1 

65.8 

70,3 

65 4 

68.5 

Agricultural implements 

93.4 

93.4 

93.4 

93.3 

93.3 

93 4 

93.2 

96.2 1 

93.4 

95.5 

Fertilizer materials 

70.6 

71.0 

71.3 

74.5 ! 

73.0 

70.6 

69.7 

71.8 ! 

70.0 

69.2 

Mixed fertilizers 

73.9 

74.2 

73.9 

73.7 

72.6 

72.6 

73.8 

71 6 1 

73.0 

72.2 

Cattle feed 

95.2 

93.7 

93.0 

91.7 

91.5 

82.9 

84.1 

85.1 

82.0 

76.9 

Pfon-agricuUural eommodUiis .... 

80.5 

80.6 

81.5 

81.8 

81.6 

82.0 

79.0 

81 6 

79.6 

80.6 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

•) 78.4 

78.7 

79.4 

79.3 

79.2 

79.4 

76.7 

79.7 I 

77.2 

78.6 


{*) 19x0-1914 « 100. — (*) April 1939 and 1938 respectively. — {’) April: 98. -- (*) April: 99. — {‘) April: 69.4 — (*) April: 78.6. 
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Dbsckiption 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Ybax 

1940 

1940 

X 940 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

Hungary 

(Central Royal Bureau of vStatistics) 
1929 ■« 100 . 











Cereals ... 

91.2 

89.7 

88.9 

87.7 

86.8 

85.1 

88.6 

89.1 

85.9 

89.1 

Total raw plant products ... 

92.1 

91.0 

88.8 

82.5 

79.9 

80.0 

80.8 

71.8 

79.5 

76.9 

Meat animals, meat and lard . . , 

76.3 

75.2 

69.0 

65.7 

66.6 

67.9 

1 61.7 

71.4 

65.1 

68.4 

Total livestock products . 

76.2 

75.9 

71.5 

67.7 

68.4 

66.8 

64.1 

67.3 

65.6 

65.6 

Toial agricultural produds 

•) 87.1 

86.3 

83.4 

77.8 

76.3 

75.9 

75.6 

70.4 

75.2 

73.4 

Products Of agricultural industries . . 

96.3 i 95.8 

96.6 

95.7 

95.0 

93.8 

95.0 

104.8 

93.9 

103.0 

Industrial raw materials and products. 

97.4 

97.0 

%5 

96.0 

95.3 

94.5 

92.0 

94.1 

93.1 

93.3 

Wholesale products in general. . . . 

*) 93.6 

93.0 

91.7 

89.2 

88.2 

87.5 

86.0 

86.2 

86.3 

86.8 

Ireland 

Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911-1913 «« 100 . 











Agricultural products in general. . . 

145.4 

141.2 

133.6 

137.9 

134.2 

133.2 

110.4 

108.3 

120.7 

111.9 

Lithuania 

(Lietuvos Bankas) 

1926-1929 " too. 











Cereals 

68 

61 

56 

54 

50 

46 

41 

43 

43 

41 

Cattle, fowls 

64 

59 

55 

54 j 

53 

53 

54 

50 

53 

51 

Leather, hides, wool 

80 

78 

75 

74 i 

71 

57 

53 1 

51 

56 

51 

Meat, dairy T^roducts and eggs .... 

65 

63 

58 

57 

53 

50 

1 47 

46 

48 

47 

Total agricultural Products 

67 

62 

57 

56 

53 

50 

47 

46 

48 ' 

46 

Wholesale Products in general. . . . 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-1914 - 100 . 

76 

72 

67 

64 

60 

56 

52 

1 

! 

51 

54 ' 

1 

1939-40 

(•) 

51 

1938-39 

(*) 

Cereals , 

175 

175 

173 

170 

170 

170 

163 j 

175 

168 

168 

Potatoes 

297 

236 

212 

206 

202 

217 

141 

210 

186 

174 

Pork 

144 

151 

160 

159 

154 

154 

‘ 116 ' 

113 

141 

127 

Other meat 

174 

170 

167 

173 

166 

168 

1 169 

193 

168 , 

179 

Dairy products 

198 

198 

193 

193 

192 

188 

1 179 1 

173 

186 1 

176 

Eggs 

164 

126 

107 

132 

165 

157 

! 1 

no 

129 1 

124 

Concentrated feedingstuffs 

177 

178 

174 

170 

167 1 

159 

155 1 

152 

163 

158 

Maize 

179 

179 

175 

172 

170 

168 

1 160 1 

153 

165 

158 

Fertilizers 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 

121 

III 

113 

1 

112 

112 

90 

! ”i 

1 

103 

lOI ' 

! 

1 

! 

1939 

98 

1938 

Average 1909-1913 «. 100 . 











Dairv products 


133.2 

132.8 1 

132.5 

129.2 

126.2 

123.9 

110.9 

123.0 

121.0 

Meat 


181.4 

183.4 i 

173.8 

166.4 

158.1 

167.2 

177.9 

163.5 

175.2 

Wool 


149.1 

148.7 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

110.4 

1 17.0 

109.8 

1 17.6 

Other pastoral products 


131.1 

119.9 

131.9 

117.0 

107.9 

85.0 

119.1. 

93.4 

94.7 

AU pastoral and dairy products . , 


150.7 

150.2 

137,7 

133.2 

129.0 

129.8 

132.1 

128.9 

134.0 

Field p oducts 


154.6 

157.2 

154.5 

154.5 

154.5 

153.4 

133.3 

146.1 

139.6 

Total agricultural Products 


150.8 

150.4 

138.1 

133.7 

129.6 

130.4 

132.1 

, 129.3 

134.2 


{^) Including unspecified products. — 1*) Agricultural year: Api4^i>March 31 . ■— (*) April: 87 . 9 . — (*} April; 94 . 3 . 
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Description 

March 

1940 

Feb. 

1940 

Jan. 

1940 

— 

Dec. 

1939 

Nov. j 

1939 1 

1 

Oct 

1939 

M.irch 

1939 

March 

1938 

Year 

1938-39 1 1937-18 
(•) 1 (•) 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-23 to 1928-29 » xoo. 











Plant products 

73 

74 

71 

70 

70 

68 

59 

60 

62 

65 

Livestock products 

77 

75 

73 

69 

70 , 

70 

64 

65 

64 

67 

Total agricultural Products 

76 

75 

72 

69 

70 1 

69 

63 

64 

63 

66 

Wholesale products in general (^) . , 

88.i 

87.6 

86.2 

84.7 

83.6 

80.8 

70.2 

73 2 

‘) 73 7 

(*) 71.9 

Agricultural wages 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 1 

75 

74 

68 

74 

69 

Sweden 











(Sverigcs AUmhuna Lantbrukssallskap) 
Average 1909-1913 » 100. 

Cereals 





134 

133 

126 

103 

123 

1939 

113 

1938 

114 

Plant products (*) 




135 

134 

127 

104 

123 

115 

115 

Meat animals 


... 


151 

152 

158 

142 

126 

150 

133 

Dairy products. . 


... 


183 

171 

166 

161 

143 

160 

142 

Livestock and livestock products . . 




174 

167 

164 

154 

138 

157 

139 

Total agricultural products . 




161 

156 

152 

138 

133 

143 

131 

Feedingstuffs 




165 

1 

164 

162 

141 

139 

149 

140 

Fertilizers 




10? 

100 

100 

94 

97 

96 

96 

Building materials 




220 

220 

217 

187 

187 

201 

182 

Machinery and Implements . . 




232 

228 

228 

204 

225 

n\ 

218 

Sundries 




151 

139 

135 

120 

129 

127 

124 

Total commodities purchased . . . 




168 

164 

163 

144 

148 

151 

146 

Wholesale products in general , 





162 

159 1 

134 

140 


137 

Switzerland 

iSchweizerischer Bauernverband) 

1014 = 100 






1 

1 


1 

1 



Slaughter cattle .... ... 

125 

121 

124 

132 

132 

129 I 

108 

120 1 

118 

117 

Slaughter pigs 

140 

140 

141 

HI 

143 

143 

123 

127 , 

128 

125 

Milk (base j^ce) .... 

129 

129 

123 

123 

123 

|17 

121 

119 

121 

120 

Total agricultural products . ... 

’) 133 

131 

130 

132 

132 

128 : 

117 

122 1 

122 

126 

Feedingstuffs (*) 


131 

129 

127 

124 

121 

111 

99 

113 

105 

Fertilizers (*) 

105 ! 

102 

100 

104 

105 

109 

101 

91 

101 

% 

Wholesale products rn general {*) . . 

1 132.1 

129.7 

127 7 

125.1 

122.6 

120.1 

105.3 

108.2 

j 

111.2 

1071 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 - TOO. 


1 



< 






Plant products 

') 101.4 , 

97.0 

917 

90.7 

87.0 ' 

76.8 

85.3 1 

84.4 

82 5 

85.8 

Uvestock products 

’) 89,0 ' 

83.6 

85.3 

82.8 

80 7 

71.0 

63.1 

65 6 

68 7 

65.8 

Industrial products | 

99.5 ' 

96.5 ( 

95.5, 

91.6 

86.5 

82.9 

16.6 

79.5 

79 8 

78.2 

WhoUsaU products in general. * ‘ * j' 

'•) 98.5 i 

94.9 1 

93.3 1 

90.9 

86.8 

80.1 

76.9 

78 6 

79 3 

78 3 


0 ) Index numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands; base 1926-1930 — (') Including unspeci- 
1 ^* 1 **®^ ““ {*) Index numbers calculated by the Bundesamt flit Industrie, Gewerbe und Arbeit, base July 1914. — 
( ) Apicultural year July i - June 30. - {*) Calendar year. -(•) April: 136. — (’) April 134 ; -(•) April 106 3 -{•) April 89 6. 
— April: 102.4 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


Yugoslavia The folloving table shows the recently published official estimates of harvested area 
and production of the principal crops in 1939 and comparative figures for 1938 and the average 




Harvested area 







PRODUCIION 











Average 







CI,\SSII ICAT. 



Avenge 

% 1939 

1939 

1938 

1933 



] Avenge 

"0 1939 

low 

1938 

1933 





to 1937 

J939 


1938 

»933 





to 1037 







to 1937 






1938 

Aver 








1938 

\ver 






age 









age 





- 100 

= IDO 

— 


— 





- 100 

- 100 



)on acres 




000 eentals 

__ 

000 bu^'hels 




Wheat 

5,444 

5,262 

5,236 

103 4 

1040 

63,397 

66.799 

51,801 

105,659 


111,329 

86,334 

949 

122 4 

Rye 

638 

627 

625 

1018 

1021 

5.369 

5,007 

4,627 

9,587 


8,941 

8,262 

1072 

1160 

Barley 

1.027 

1,0261 

1,045 

10011 

98 3 

9,353 

9,287 

9,059 

19,485 


19,349 

18,872 

100 7 

103 2 

Oats 

882 

894! 

902 

9861 

978 

7,678 

7,199 

7,103 

23.993 


22,496 

22,195 

106 7 

1081 

Maize 

6,625 

6,802 

6.455 

97 4 

102 6 

89,191 

104,849 

98225 

159,269 


187,232 

175,403 

85,1 

908 

Meshn 

168 

167 

150 

1004 

1120 

1.437 

1,334 

1,186 

2,477 


2,300 

2,044 

1077 

121.2 

Spelt 

38 

41 

41 

92 3 

92 4 

258 

249 

286 

‘) 25,833 

>) 

24,859 ‘) 

28,584 

103 9 

904 

Rice (rough) 

9 

9 

7 

103 7 

135 7 

157 

141 

77 

350 


313 

171 

1118 

2041 

Potatoes 
Potatoes (ml 

650 

658 

635 

989 

102 4 

30,252 

37,515 

34,534 

50,419 


62 524 

57,556 

80 6 

876 

zed crop) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

247 

199 

349 

411 


332 

582 

1240 

70 6 

Sugar beet 
Cotton (gin 

100 

72 

67 

138 7 

148 9 

16.548 

12,290 

11.002 

‘) 827 

‘) 

614*) 

550 

134 7 

1504 

ned) 

12 

12 

4 

997 

3141 

24 

27 

7 

■) 5 

») 

6 *) 

1 

878 

349 5 

linseed 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

33 

30 

25 

60 


53 

44 

1116 

1348 

Flax (fibre) 

36 

35 

30 

101 9| 

1196 

264 

285 

236 

‘) 26.415 

‘) 

28,478 *) 

23,617 

92 8 

1118 

Hempseed 


— 

— 

1 

— 

') 6,863 

*) 6.597 

*) 5,433 

•) 6,863 

>) 

6.597 ’) 

5.433 

1040 

1263 

Hemp (fibre) 

142 

141 

108 

1002 

1315 

‘)117,%7 

')122.135 

*) 90,332 

») 117,967 

*) 

122,135 *) 

90,332 

%6 

130.6 

Hops 

7 

7 

6 

1006 

1150 

') 4.002 

') 3,527*) 3.917 

*) 4.002 

>) 

3.527|*) 

3,917 

113 51 

1022 

Tobacco 1 

44 

40 

34 

107 8 

1278 

‘) 34 024 

*) 32,425 

*) 27,097 

‘) 34.024 

‘) 

32,425**) 

27,097 

104 . 9 ' 

125.6 

Colza 

34| 

44 

33 

782 

104 4 

172 

198 

210 

344 


3951 

420 

8721 

82.1 

Sesame ' 

4| 

4 

2 

1140 

1764 

12 

11 

5 

*) 586 

*) 

525 *) 

236 

1151 

248 2 

Olives 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

846 

676 

573 

*) 84,580 

') 

67,607i*) 

57.3171 

1251 

147.2 

Olive oil 


— 

— 

1 — 

— 

130 

136 

89 

*) 1.737 

‘) 

51,812 ‘) 

1.193' 

959 ' 

1456 

Vines 

Wine 

} 

540 

509 

1 1020 

1083 

/ 17,107 
1*104,222 

17,530 15,104 

•) 102.776*) 83,176 

») 1,710.692 
‘) 125,162 

‘) 

‘) 

1,713,024!*) 

123,4251*) 

1 510.4331 
99,8861 

9761 

1014 

1133 
125 3 

- 


Sown area 












Mangels 

80 

80 

80 

100.7 1100 4 

10.397 

11,483 

10,364 

») 520 

*) 

574 *) 

5181 

905, 

100 3 

Clover 

305 

2 % 

278 

103 0 

1096 

8,816 

9.553 

8,840 

«) 441 

*) 

478 ») 

442 ' 

92 31 

997 

Alfalfa 

268 

259 

226 

103 5 

1184 

9.433 

9,113 

7,668 

*) 472 >) 

456 ») 

383] 

103 5 

1230 

Permanent 

1 










I 




grass (hav) 

4,618 

4,550 

4,551 

101.5 

1015 

62,344 

70,123 

71,075 

) 3.117|«) 

3,506 •) 

3.554 

889 

77 

Pasture 

10,607| 

10,817 

10,741 

981 

987 

- 

— 


- 



- 

— 

— 

Sericulture 

') 15,591 1’) 14,110 

) 19,786 

110.5 

788 

') 1.547 

•) 1,059 

») 1,207 

■) i,547|') 

3,059 *) 

1,207 

1461 

1281 


(i) Thousand pounds — (2) Thousand short tons — (3) Thousand bales of 478 lb. — {4) Short tons — (5) Thousand 
American gallons -- (6) Thousand Imperial gallons. — (7) Ounces of silkworm eggs. ~ (8) Thousand pounds of cocoons 


CROP CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

A cable received on May 30 states that during the past week unseasonably cool weather coiitmued 
to be general from the Rocky Mountains eastward with rain needed m South Dakota, Nebraska 
and the eastern Great Basin. Small grain crops are developing satisfactorily in most parts of the 
eastern section with sprmg wheat condition favourable except m dry areas Maize planting is 
generally retarded by rain except in Iowa. The cotton belt needs ram in the southeast and 
warmer weather in the centre and southwest. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretano genertde deWlstituto, Dir^ttore resfonsabik. 


PRINTING OFFICE CARLO COLOifteo — ROMP, MAY 3 1, I94O. 





MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany ^ including Ostmark and Sudetenland, Bohemia 
and Moravia {Protectorate); Hungary and Luxemburg: i = excellent, 2 == good, 3 = average, 4 = poor, 
5 = very poor; Finland: 8 = very good, 6 = above the average, 5 = average; France: roo == excellent, 
70 = good, 60 == fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = poor; Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Sweden: 5 excellent, 4 = good, 3 *= average, 2 = poor, i = very poor; Netherlands: 90 
= excellent, 70 = good, 60 == fairly good, 50 = below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 = good, 

60 == average, 40 = poor, 20 = very poor; Switzerland: 100 =» excellent, 90 = very good, 75 = good, 

60 s* fairly good, 50 = average, 40 = rather poor, 30 =* poor, 10 =s very poor; U. S. S, R.: 5 =» good, 

4 above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 1 = poor; Canada: 100 = crop condition 
promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: too = crop 
condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: too = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 
100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Note: The countries are listed throughout by continents {Europe, followed by the U. S. S. R., 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania) in the French alphabetical order. In the tables the Northern 
Hemisphere precedes the Southern Hemisphere. 
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No. 6 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 
WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS. 

For many years the Institute has in June given the first numerical forecast 
of wheat production in Europe, based on the data for areas sown ni each country 
and on the probable unit-yields indicated by the state of the crops. This fore- 
cast, with all the reserves necessary even under normal conditions, can be made 
when the necessary statistical data and exact information on the situation of 
the wheat crop, if not in all countries, at least in the great majority, are avail- 
able, completing the lack of sufficient official information with that gathered 
from other reliable sources. It is obvious that under the present conditions, 
when not only the belligerent States, but even a number of neutral countries 
have suspended the publication of statistical data and information of a general 
economic character, and especially that regarding agriculture, we must, owing 
to unforseen circumstances, give up the idea of making this numerical forecast. 

However, the official and unofficial information available to the Institute 
at the present time, furnishes elements which enable us to form, at least along 
general lines, well founded opinion on the present situation of cereal crops in 
Europe. We are in possession of official statistical data for areas sown to cereals 
in Europe only for a few countries, e. g., Greece, Lithuania, Luxemburg and 
Romania, and for these only for winter wheat; unofficial information available 
in this respect, is also inadequate. Consequently one of the fundamental 
statistical elements for the compilation of a numerical estimate is missing. On 
the other hand, there is much more information on wheather, on the execution 
of sowing and on the condition of the crops. This information, though referred 


1. - St, 6 Ingl. 
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only to a limited number of countries, when grouped according to their relative 
geographical position, allows us to give an interesting review of the situation 
of the wheat crop for a considerable portion of European territory, allowing 
that sometimes the geographical proximity of a given country may give, 
naturally without vouching for its accuracy, some indication also for the adjacent 
countries or at least for a vast regions of these countries. 

For the Scandinavian countries we possess official information only for Fin- 
land and Sweden. In Finland the temperature during the month of May was 
far above the average, and atmospheric precipitations were only 40 per cent, 
of the average quantity. In Sweden the condition of the wheat crop on June i 
was considerably below average. 

For the Baltic countries information is available only for Lithuania. The 
generally dry, cold and windy weather and night frosts during the month of 
May were unfavourable to growth, and the condition of the wheat crop, which 
already on May i was below average, slightly deteriorated on June i. 

In the Soviet Union, there were atmospheric precipitations almost every- 
where during the period under consideration, especially towards the end of May 
and at the beginning of June; however in the central regions the lack of moisture 
in the soil already began to make itself felt, but in some zones it was compen- 
sated for by the abundant reserves of water which had been accumulated after 
the heavy falls of snow during the winter. The frequent returns of cold spells 
registered almost everywhere have considerably delayed the development of 
cereals. On June 10 the condition of the winter and spring wheat crops was 
considered good in the Caucasus, the Crimea and Ukraina, while in some central 
zones the crop suffered not only from cold, but also from drought. In the 
Asiatic territory the condition of the winter and spring wheat crops varied from 
good to excellent. 

* With regard to the area sown to wheat during the present season, we possess 
only total figures for all the winter cereals sown in the Kolkhozy during the 
autumn of 1939 which occupy 83,320,000 acres, as against 76,776,000 acres on 
the average for the quinquennium 1933-1937. It must be noted that the 
average figures do not include those areas which were not harvested owing 
to damages caused by the winter. From these figures the fact emerges that 
the areas sown during the Fall of 1939 are larger than those of the above- 
mentioned five-years average. The total area sown to winter cereals in all the 
categories of holdings, comprises mainly rye and wheat. In fact during the 
quinquennium 1933-1937, out of a total of 88.952,000 acres, winter rye occupied 
55,394,000 acres, wheat 32,234,000 acres and barley only 1,325,000 acres. 

We do not possess figures for the area sown to spring wheat in the Union, 
but according to certain evidence it has been extended, above all by substitut- 
ing wheat for certain secondary cereals. 

In Romania, where during the two weeks from May 30 to June 12 
rather cold and wet weather predominated, the condition of the winter wheat 
crop was considered as satisfactory in mid-June. With regard to spring cereals 
an increase in area as compared to last year is anticipated and their situation at 
the middle of June was considered very good. 
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In Hungary, where the trend of the season has been irregular, the total 
wheat harvest is, according to the official forecast based on the condition of the 
crop on June 22, below the average. 

In Yugoslavia cold and wet weather predominated during the greater part 
of the month of May; the more propitious weather conditions during the third 
decade of May and in the beginning of June brought a certain improvement in 
the situation of cereals which had already suffered before from the rigours of 
winter and from spring floods. According to unofficial sources, the area sown 
to wheat in Yugoslavia underwent a considerable reduction on account of a 
decrease in the areas sown in autumn and the damage caused by floods; always 
according to the same sources, the harvest will be considerably below the abun- 
dant harvests of the two preceding years. 

In Bulgaria, where the cold and rainy spring season had considerably retarded 
the growth of the cereal crops, on account of sunshine and warm weather during 
the first half of June their condition has improved, and the forecast was for 
rather high yields. 

In Greece, the wheat crop, according to unofficial sources, has been affected 
by unfavourable weather conditions. 

In Italy, the forecast for the wheat harvest, in spite of unfavourable weather 
conditions during part of the spring, is, according to official sources, that it will 
be satisfactory and about the same as that of 1939, thanks above all to the 
efficacious care given to the crops and the abundant fertilizing. 

As regards the other European countries, information is lacking for all 
the central region both with regard to areas sown and the trend of the season 
during all the present campaign, with the exception of Switzerland where, if 
the weather continues good until reaping, according to official sources a good 
harvest is anticipated, lower, however, than that of last year, especially for 
winter wheat. 

In the western part of Europe the weather during the period under conside- 
ration has not been too adverse to the normal development of cereals according 
to fragmentary information from unofficial sources; however in some zones, the 
crops have suffered from cold and in some parts also from drought. 

To sum up, according to the above-mentioned sources, the present situation 
of cereals in Europe, gives reason to believe that for the Balkan countries the 
wheat harvest may be considered as below the abundant harvests obtained in 1939 
and 1938; for all the other European countries for which the above information has 
been collected, the forecasts for the wheat harvest, based on the situation as it 
appeared during the first fortnight of June, were that it would be about average. 
The fact must mot be lost sight of, however, that other factors may have a con- 
siderable influence on the results of this year’s harvest, such as for example, the 
more or less normal carrying out of crop care, and the damage probably suffered 
owing to the war in the zones which generally give the highest unit-yields of 
wheat in Europe. Another factor also must not be forgotten, that is the consi- 
derable delay in the development of vegetation, and that consequently until 
reaping takes place the favourable or unfavourable course of weather conditions 
may exercise a considerable influence in one direction or another 
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The improvement in the situation of the winter wheat crop in the United 
States results from the following first four estimates of the crop made up to the 
present According to the first estimate made in December 1939, a harvest of 
399 millions bushels was anticipated; the second estimate made on April i, in- 
creased the figure to 426 million ; the third, made on May i increased the figure 
still more to 460 million and finally the fourth estimate, made on the basis of the 
condition of the crop on June i, brought the figure to 489 million bushels, so 
that according to this last estimate this year s winter wheat harvest will be respec- 
tively only 13 2 per cent, below, and 12.6 per cent, below the harvests for 1939 and 
the preceding five-year average. During the first two decades of June the weather 
remained favourable to the crops which are rapidly developing. Winter wheat 
taken on the whole has maintained its good conditions. As to spring wheat, the 
situation on June i was considered as 88 per cent, of the normal as againt 
71 per cent, on the corresponding date last year. Towards the end of the 
second decade of J une the forecasts for the harvest for the greater part of the 
spring wheat crop varied from good to excellent. 

In Canada weather conditions during the month of May were favourable to 
the development of cereals in the majority of the regions, and the condition of the 
crop on May 31, expressed as a percentage of the longtime average yield, was 
approximately 98 for winter wheat, 96 for spring wheat and 96 for winter and spring 
wheat taken together. The corresponding figures for last year were 98, 94 and 9.4 

According to a telegram of June 5, sowing was finished in Canada on the 
Prairies. The forecasts were good in the southern par of Manitoba, in the south 
and west of Saskatchewan and in the greater part of Alberta; however rain was 
urgently needed in the north of Manitoba, and the centre and north of 
Saskatchewan where during the preceding period its need had already been felt. 

As to the Asiatic countries,* weather conditions of the month of May have in 
India been propitious on the whole, in the zones of late-maturing crops. The 
provisional estimate of about 400 million bushels may therefore be taken as 
representing the definite estimate. 

In Japan, weather conditions were normal and winter made satisfactory 
progress. The sowing of spring cereals was carried out in good time and under 
normal conditions. 

In Palestine winter cereals wintered under excellent conditions and the vSowing 
of spring cereals was carried out under good conditions and, thanks to the suffi- 
cient quantity of moisture accumulated during the month of April and the first 
fortnight of May, cereals are developing well. 

As regards Africa, we are in possession of information only for Algeria and 
Eg3q)t. In the former, the situation of cereals at the end of May was somewhat 
irregular owing to the insufficiency of rain in some regions; in Egypt the situa- 
tion on J une i was above the average and it was slightly improved as compared 
to May I last. 

Finally in Argentina the preparatory work for cereal sowing was carried out 
under good conditions. 


I. Grinenco 
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CURRENT INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES ON WHEAT, RYE, 

BARLEY AND OATS. 

Bulgaria: The cold and rainy weather prevailing during the sprmg retarded the 
growth of winter cereal crops by about three weeks and arrested the vegetation of 
spring cereal crops. These unfavourable weather conditions have damaged the crops 
on about 198,000 acres, particularly in the northern districts, while the abundant rains, 
with frequent hail-storms, during the second half of May, have flooded some zones 
and caused serious damage to the crops in most districts. However, thanks to the 
meavsures taken promptly by the Government, the greater part of damaged areas have 
been resown with maize, millet, or vegetable food crops. 

During the first half of June weather conditions became better and temperatures 
warmer, so that cereal crops showed a marked advance, and, at the beginning of the 
second half of June crop condition promised a rather good yield. 

Finland: During May the average temperature was exceeded by 2.7 degrees, the 
rainfall of 2.1 millimetres being 40 per cent, of the average atmospheric precipitation. 

Hungary: The weather was warm, sunny and dry during the week ending May 
28, but was again cold and rainy during that ending Jime 4. 

The average day temperature rose rapidly from 22® C. on May 22 to between 
23" and 280 C. from May 24 to 30. During the early days of June it fell again 
to 20® C. The night temperature was on the whole low, light frosts were even experi- 
enced at the beginning of June in several areas of Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

The rainfall was above the average throughout the greater part of the country. 

Generally speaking, weather conditions were favourable to cereals 

Yomig wheat was growing well. On June 4 early sowings were sprouting in 
many departments and flowering had commenced in some of the warm districts. The 
growth of late sowings was less satisfactory, and they are tliiii, short and yellowed in 
the lowlands owing to the large quantities of moisture. Some attacks of rust have 
been notified from the department of Pest. 

On June 4 forecasts concerning the wheat crop in 9 departments were good, 
wliile an average harvest was anticipated in four others, in the 21 other departments 
it is expected that the crop will be below the average. 

In the areas where the soil is good and well cultivated rye is long in the straw 
and tufted, but is thin in other soils. The rainy weather was unfavourable to flowering. 
Estimates made on June 4 forecast a rye crop above the average in 9 departments 
and an average yield, if not below the average, in the remaining 25 departments. 

Most of the sowings of winter barley were destroyed by frost, while the surviving 
plants are, generally speaking, thin and low. The winter barley crop is expected to 
be below the average. Spring barley appears on the whole to be growing well, but 
more heat is needed. 

Winter oats were also destroyed tliroughout the greater part of the country. Spring 
oats are growmg under generally satisfactory conditions 

(Telegram of Jime 25): The warm weather during the period of the two weeks 
ending June 22 has favoured the growth of the crops, but was unfavourable to their 
flowering. Floods also caused damage. At the present time, a harvest under the ave- 
rage for wheat and particularly for rye is forecast, while those for spring barley and 
oats are expected to be above the average. 

Italy: The cereal season which is now drawing to a close has not been altogether 
satisfactory. In some districts the autumn rains were too abundant, the winter w^as 
exceptionEdly severe and growth was in many cases retarded. The favourable cx)ndi- 
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tioHvS which f)revailed in the spring, however, have led to a rapid recovery and crops 
have grown well. Constant care and abundant manuring have contributed to the 
success of the wheat crop, which is expected to be as abundant as that of 1939. 

Lithuania: During the month of May weather conditions were relatively dry and 
during some days cold. Violent winds dried the soil. Night frosts were reported, 
but no damage resulted. During the second half of the month there were some rains 
and temperatures were lightly higher. On the whole weather conditions were unfavour- 
able to standing crops. Winter wheat vegetation start has been good, but early in 
June crop condition was not very good. Winter rye condition is excellent in the low- 
lands but unsatisfactory in the hill divStricts. Conditions prevailing during May were 
favourable to the preparatory work for sowing spring cereals. Cold weather and heavy 
winds retarded spring sowings and the vegetation too was liindered by cold and lack 
of moisture. Crop condition of winter wheat as at June i was estimated 2.4 (80.0) 
compared with 2.6 (86.6) at May i, 1940 and 3.1 (103.3) at June i, 1939 - 'i'he cor- 
responding figures for winter rye were 3.3 (iio.o), 3.0 (100) and 3.5 (ii6.6). 

Romania: During the two weeks from May 30 to June 12, the weather was 
rather wet and cold. Agricultural work was hampered by the rains. Severe inmida- 
tions are reported, chiefly in the valleys of the Danube (Oltenia) and the Jalomita. 
In 6 Departments, crops were more or less destroyed. 

About June 12, however the condition of the winter cereal crops was considered 
satisfactory; at that date, the greater part of winter wheat and barley had eared 
Sporadic attacks of yellow rust on winter wheat crops w^ere reported. 

An increase in area under spring crops as compared with the previous years 
is expected. These crops are in good condition. 


Areas sown to cereals. 


COUNTRIES 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

% 1940 

1940 

1939 

Average 

1934 

% 1940 


to .938 

1939 

Average 


to 1938 

1939 

Average 

000 acres 

= 100 

= 100 

000 acres 

=t- 100 

= 100 






WHEAT 






RYE 



Greece 



2.577 

2.320 

2.059 

111.1 

125.2 


161 

155 

173 

103.6 

93.0 

Lithuania . . . . 

tp) 


346 

364 

381 

94.9 

90.7 


1,248 

1,222 

1,246 

102.2 

100.1 

Luxembourg . . . 

w) 


35 

38 

45 

91.1 

76.2 


16 

18 

18 

89.8 

89.2 

Romania . . . . 

w) 


7,798 

9,558 

7,809 

81.6 

99.9 


853 

1,086 

1,015 

78.5 

84.0 

Canada 

1 tf') 

I) 

711 

2 ) 735 

j) 590 

96.7 

120.5 

I) 

738 

2 ) 891 

2 ) 565 

82.8 

130.7 

1 s) 

3 ) 

27,535 

26,021 

24,451 

105.8 

112.6 

3) 

209 

211 

168 

99.1 

124.2 

United States . . . 

j W) 

\ S) 

1 ) 

3) 

34.076 

19,425 

2 ) 37,802 
17,532 

2 ) 40,498 
22,304 

90.1 

110.8 

84.1 

87.1 


3,214 

3,811 

3,363 

84.3 

95.6 

India ( 4 ) 



33,666 

34,941 

34.585 

96,4 

97,3 


- 

- 

- 


- 

Egypt 



1.560 

1,501 

1,452 

103.9 

107.4 


- 


- 








BARLEY 






OATS 



Greece 



538 

518 

5171 

103.8 

104.1 


420 

326 

3431 

128.6 

122.4 

Romania 

IP) 


226 

.^56 

196 

88.1 

115.2 


— 

— 

— 


— 

Canada 


3 ) 

4,484 

4,347 

4,144 

103.1 

108.2 

3) 

12,880 

12,790 

13,435 

100.7 

95.9 

United States . . . 


3) 

14,606 

14,546 

11,912 

100.4 

1 122.6 

3 ) 

35,818 

35,512 

38,421 

100.9 

93.2 

Egypte . . . . . 



272 

273 

280 

99.7 

97.0 


- 

- 





u>) Winter crops. — s) Spring crops. — i) Area indicated for harvest. — 2 ) Area harvested. — 3 ) Farmers* 
intentions to plant. — 4 ) Fourth estimate. 
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Sweden: According to the system adopted in the country, crop conditions were as 
follows on June as compared with the situation on the same date in 1939 (figures in 
parenthesis represent the system adopted by the Institute) : 


Winter wheat 1.9 and 3.4 (69 and 112) 

Winter rye 2.7 and 3.0 (93 and 100) 


Switzerland: Crop condition of autumn cereals differed considerably from one 
region to another at the beginning of June. On the whole the crops are still thin, 
partly because autumn field work was carried out under adverse conditions and partly 
because the unfavourable weather during the winter and spring did further damage 
to the sowings. Thickly grown fields are the exception. In spite of all that has been 
done, the autumn wheat crop has not yet entirely recovered from the damage suffered 
during the winter. Crops are thin with empty spaces in the fields; the w^inter season 
has seldom affected sowings so severely. The rye crop is in little better condition, 
having also suffered severely from the bad winter, especially where the soil is moist 
and heavy. The only satisfactory fields are those where the soil is suited to rye and 
w^here sowings were carried out in time. 

Crop condition of autumn barley is fairly good in certahi districts, wdiile in others 
the fields have suffered from the severe winter. 

The rain which fell at the end of May came at the right time for spring cereals 
(iiid sowings went forward under good conditions. The fields which were sown early 
are on the whole somewhat thin, however, and their condition is considered to be worse 
than it was a month ago. This may be due to the use of poor seed with an unsa- 
tisfactory pow'er of germination. If weather conditions remain favourable, however, 
it is still hoped that the harvest may be good. 

The following is a table of crop conditions prepared, accordmg to the system in 
use in the coimtry, on a basis of an abundant crop — joo 



I VI 1940 

i-\ -1940 

1 VI : 

Autumn wheat 

.... 61 

61 

81 

vSpring w'heat 

7^ 

77 

76 

Autumn rye 

^>7 


79 

Spring rye 

70 

77 

80 

Autumn barlev 

b 4 

67 

«3 

Spring barley 

74 

77 

74 

Oats 

77 

80 

78 

Meslin 

66 

65 

84 

Spelt 

h 7 

66 

84 


Yugoslavia: Goudy and rather rainy weather prevailed throughout the first ten 
days of May, after an interval of better weather at the beginning of the second ten 
days, conditions remained dull and ramy till the end of that period. The weather 
was fine, calm and sunny throughout the remaining ten days of the month. Although 
the temperature was not very high throughout May it began to rise rapidly towards 
the end of the month. Generally speaking, weather conditions led to a slight improve- 
ment in crop condition among the cereals, which had suffered from the severe winter, 
and from the cold and floods which characterized the spring. 

According to information received from unofficial sources, the area sown to win- 
ter wheat during last autumn was about 500,000 acres less than the area sown to this 
crop last year. The spring floods akso destroyed some 250,000 acres sown to wheat. 
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Condition of the wheat crop was considered as satisfactory at the close of May, and 
the harvest is expected to fall only slightly short of the average for the past ten years. 
It is expected that the operations of harvesting and getting in the crop will be 
considerably delayed. 

U. R. S. S.: During the sowing period the Commissariat for Agriculture reports 
regularly every five days the figures showing sown areas, giving also the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year and the respective percentages of the execution of the 
Plan. While for a certain number of crops, such as cotton, flax, sugar beet, etc. the 
figures are given separately for each crop, for cereals, on the other hand, the data refer 
to all spring cereals and only for the group of collective holdings (kolkhozy). How- 
ever, an indirect indication of the execution of the sowing Plan for spring cereals can 
be found in the data referring to all spring crops. According to these data, the sow- 
ing of all spring crops on collective and State holdings, here considered together, which 
cover almost the whole cultivated area of the country, individual enterprises being 
very limited in number, were practically finished by June 5. In fact, on the above- 
mentioned date the sown area on collective holdings had reached 204,720,000 acres, 
that is to say 99 per cent, as against 203,205,000 acres, or 100 per cent, of the Plan 
on the same date last year. For collective holdings the respective figures are as follows: 
187,446,000 and 188,191,000 acres and the same percentages, that is 99 per cent, and 
100 per cent. These data lead to the belief that the Plan for the sowing of spring 
cereals was almost wholly carried out. 

The beginning of the sowings of cereals on collective holdings was considerably 
retarded as compared to last year, owing to unfavourable weather conditions, but to- 
wards the end of April the delay had been compensated for and the sowings were car- 
ried out with almost the same rhythm as in the preceding year. 


Area sown to cereals on collective holdings. 


Dates 1940 1939 

1,000 acres 

30 April 60,200 60,300 

5 May 74,000 75,000 

10 » 88,500 87,800 

15 » 99,400 98,400 

20 » 107,400 99,400 

25 » 112,500 113,600 

31 » 115,100 116,800 

5 June 116,800 118,300 


There are no data available for the areas sown to individual cereals, but m many 
regions, according to information appearing in the Soviet press, a tendency is noted 
towards the extension of areas sown in the spring to wheat, oats and barley, substi- 
tuting cereals of secondary importance such as millet, buckwheat, and in some zones 
even maize. 

With regard to the area sown in the autumn of 1939 to winter cereals, there is 
only a round figure for the Kolkhozy of 83,320,000 acres. The average area sown 
to winter cereales on that class of holdings during the five yers 1933-34 to 1937-38 
represents 86 per cent, of the total for all classes of holding in the Soviet Union. In the 
autumn of 1937 sown to rye and winter wheat were respectively 49,288,000 

and 32,339,000 acres. 
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At the beginning of the spring, weather conditions were favourable to the growth 
of cereals. The abundant falls of snow made up for the lack of moisture in the soil, 
noted in the autumn in the majority of the south-eastern and central regions. Almost 
all the soil was furnished with a sufficient quantity of water for a normal development 
of vegetation. The winter seedlings wintered well in the majority of regions with the 
exception of the southern part of Ukraina. 

The frequent return of cold periods has had an unfavourable effect on the develop- 
ment of seedlings. In some central regions and in a part of the south-east, however, 
there has been no rain during the sowing periods. The reserves of water accumulated 
during the winter have counteracted the influence of the drought, but in the provinces 
of Moscow, Tambov, Riazan, Jaroslav, Orel, and in some other regions, the seedlings 
have felt the effects of the drought. 

Recently the condition of the seedlings has been improved thanks to the rain 
which fell most heavily the third decade of May and at the beginning of June, in the 
majority of the southern, western and eastern regions of the European territory. At 
the end of May almost all the regions, with the exception of the central regions and 
Saratov, had good soil moisture reserves. 

The situation of cereals on June i was as follows' winter rye in the central regions 
was in the ear-formation stage and in the southern part of Ukraina in the flowering 
stage, developing imder favourable conditions. 

Winter wheat was in the ear-formation stage in the Caucasus, in the Crimea and 
in the southern part of Ukraina, and its prospects were generally considered to be good. 
Spring wheat was in the ear-formation stage in the southern part of Ukraina and in 
North Caucasus and the condition of the crop was good in all regions and also in the 
central regions where wheat was in the stalk stage. In some regions of the central 
zone, the condition of the cereal crops, following cold weather and insufficient rainfall 
was generally satisfactory, and only in some localities was it not satisfactory. 

In the Asiatic territory of the Union, the condition of the wmter rye crop was 
generally good, in Siberia, and that of winter and spring wheat varied from good to 
excellent in the Republics of Central Asia. 

Argentina: Preparatory field work and ploughing for the approaching cereal sow- 
ings went forward under good conditions during May 

Canada: According to a cable received on May 29 from the Canadian (Tovemment, 
quite favourable conditions for the start of the 1940 grain crops prevailed in central 
and southern Manitoba, southwestern and westcentral Saskatchewan and over most 
of Alberta, Ramy weather in Alberta in early spring delayed seeding but during 
the latter part of May warmer weather and ideal moisture conditions brought crops 
along rapidly. In northern Manitoba, central and northern Saskatchewan and a small 
portion of northeastern Alberta moisture conditions were very poor and generous rains 
were needed during the summer to ensure crops in these sections. While slight da- 
mage from soil drifting was reported from several districts, there has been little damage 
from insects. Grasshoppers were hatching in southern Saskatchewan and parts of 
southern Alberta but control measures were being taken where they were considered 
necessary. Little damage from wireworms occurred. About three quarters of the 
coarse grain acreage was seeded and all the crop was expected to be in tlie ground 
by June 4. 

According to a cable received on June 5, seeding was completed on the Prairies. 
Crop prospects were very favourable over the southern part of Manitoba, southern 
and western Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, but rains were urgently needed in 
northern Manitoba and central and northern Saskatchewan. 
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A further cable received on June 8 reported the condition of crops on May 31, 
expressed as a percentage of the longtime average yield, as follows: Spring wheat q6, 
winter wheat g8, all wheat g6, oats 92, barley 91, winter rye 88, spring rye 93, all 
rye 89, mixed grams 92. The corresponding figures for the same date last year were 
as follows spring wheat 94. winter wheat 98, all wheat 94, oats 93, barley 93, winter 
rye 85, spring rye 95, all rye 87, mixed grains 93. 

United States' During the week ending May 22 conditions were mostly favour- 
able except for low temperatures in a large area of the interior and also for drought 
conditions Conditions were generally favourable for wheat with spring wheat seeding 
practically completed During the following week unseavSonably cool weather conti- 
nued to be general from the Rocky Momitains eastward with rain needed in South 
Dakota, Nebraska and the eastern Great Basin Small grain crops were developing 
satisfactorily in most parts of the eavStern section with spring wheat condition favour- 
able except in dry areas 

On June i, crop condition of spring wheat was estimated at 88 per cent of 
normal as compared with 71 per cent last year Crop condition of barley and oats 
was 82 per cent as compared with 72 per cent, last year. 

The third estimate of winter which production, based on crop condition on June i, 
shows an increase of about 17 1/2 million centals (29 million bushels) over the previous 
estimate referring to May i, it is 293,315,000 centals (488,858,000 bushels) as com- 
pared wdth 338,059,000 (563,431,000) in 1939 and with 335,654,000 (559,423,000) on 
the average 1934 ^ 93 ^ Percentages 86 8 and 87.4. 

The second estimate of rye production, calculated on the same bavsis, shows an 
increase of about i 2 million centals (2.2 million bushels) over the prenous estimate 
referring to May 1, it is 21,638,000 centals (38,640,000 bushels) as compared with 
21,979,000 (39,249,000) in 1939 and with 23,115,000 (41,276,000) on the average 1934 
to 1938 Percentages 98 4 and 93,6 

The week ending June 5 was featured by high temperatures in the northwest, 
below normal warmth in the southeast and rather general rains in the east. Moisture 
conditions were favourable in the southwest and northwest. The winter wheat crop 
was developing favourably in most parts and the condition of the spring wheat crop 
was satisfactory 

During the week ending June 12 the weather was warmer, well distributed rains 
favoured crops, chiefly wheat, except in the north-west where low temperatures continued. 

Low temperatures were experienced in the south-western areas during the week 
ending June iq, but a nearly ideal weather prevailed in the eastern section of the 
country, resulting in a rapid growth of the crops. Crop condition of the winter 
wheat continued to be favourable, and good to excellent outlook was maintained for 
most spring wheat crops. 

(Telegram of June 27): During the week ending June 25 crop prospects were 
generally satisfactory despite variable weather. Harvesting of winter wheat was 
delayed by showers in some areas but elsewhere good advance was reported. Rains 
benefited spring wheat generally but were too late in some sections. 

India Toward the end of May crop condition was reported to be fairly good on 
the whole. In tlie Pmijab the weather has been dry except for light showers in parts. 
Crops were in average to good condition in irrigated areas and under average to average 
in unirrigated areas In the Central Provinces the weather was hot and the sky cloudy. 

Japan. Weather conditions were normal during the past month and the growth 
of winter wheat and barley was satisfactory. Field work for spring sowings was carried 
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out as usual and the sowings themselves were completed at the right time and under 
normal conditions. 

Palestine: Durmg the first half of May weather conditions continued normally 
seasonable. During March and April good rains well distributed throughout the comi try 
were reported. Grain crops have wintered in excellent conditions and on May i 
no losses from fungoid diseases were reported, but only very small attacks by insect 
pests. Sowings of spring cereals have been completed under good conditions. 

Algeria: Towards the end of May the condition of the crops did not change in 
spite of the welcome rainfall of the preceding week. In some regions where the rainfall 
was not sufficient, scalding is reported. The situation is irregular on the whole. Nu- 
merous flocks of sparrows have caused considerable damage to the barley and early 
wheat crops, especially in the Perregaux region. 

Egypt: At the begiiming of June crop condition of wheat was estimated at 104, 
as against loi on May 1 and 106 on Jmie i 1939* The corresponding figures for the 
barley crop were respectively 104, 102 and 104. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON MAIZE. 

Hungary. Maize sowings were complete about June 4. In many districts 
early sowings have sprouted irregularly owing to the bad quality of seed used, and 
new sowmgs have often had to be made. Consequently the crop in certain areas 
is coming up very thin and growth is irregular. Owing to the cold, rainy weather 
some of the maize fields are yellowed. Late sowings are growing well, however, 
although warmer weather is required. 

Italy. The “ Federazione italiana dei Consorzi agrari ” states that the yield of 
the maize crop will probably be considerably greater this season than in 1939. The 
normal annual yield in Italy is some 77 million centals (138 million bushels) which 
is considered as sufficient to meet the country’s demand (human consumption, feed- 
ing stuff for various stock, sowings). 

Romania: Until June 12, the area .sown to maize was officially esthnated at 12 
million acres. Crop condition was not favourable the weather being cold and rams 
frequent and abundant. 

Yugoslavia. Sowings have been seriously affected by the cold and very damp 
spring, as also the normal growth of maize in the chief producing areas. Due to the 
prolonged floods in several districts, new sowings of maize had to be made. The 
wet weather which contmued throughout May, except during the last ten days, affected 
the growth of the crop imfavourably. 

V. S. 5 . R.: According to the plan it is estimated that 5,328,000 acres will be 
sown imder maize during this year. During the five-year period of 1934-1938 the 
average acreage sown to maize was 7,220,000 acres. Against this average the area 
foresown for the current year is less than 26 per cent. During the five-year period 
of 1933-1937 the yield per acre was 10 centals (17 bushels). 

Argentina: According to the second official estimate, maize production in 1939-40 
amounts to 234,573,000 centals (418,881,000 bushels). This new figure shows a de- 
crease of 8,819,000 centals (15,747,000 bUvShels) on the mid-April estimate, but still 
represents an exceptionally large crop inferior only to the record of 253,092,000 cen- 
tals (451,950,000 bushels) in 1934-35 and about equal to the 1930-31 outturn. The 
new estimate is respectively 118.7 por cent, and 29.4 per cent, larger than the final 
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estimates for 1938-39, 107,233,000 centals (191,488,000 bushels) and the preceding 
five-year average, 181,315,000 centals (323,777,000 bushels). This year's crop is obtain- 
ed from a sown area of 17,800,000 acres, which is the largest yet sown, with the excep- 
tion of the record of 1935-36 exceeding the 1938-39 area by 35.8 per cent, and the 
previous five-year average by 7.6 per cent. The size of this year's crop is due also to 
the very favourable season, which was marked by heavy and well distributed rains in 
the principal maize regions and by sunny weather during maturation. 

United States: During the week ending May 22 maize planting advanced but warmth 
was needed for germination and growth. During the following week planting was 
generally retarded by rain except in Iowa. Cool weather delayed maize planting in 
the north eastern belt during the week ending June 5, but during the following week 
planting progressed and towards the middle of June it was nearly completed. During 
the week ending June 1 9 maize growth was rapid but cultivation was hindered by 
rains in some areas. 

(Telegram of June 27): During the past week weather was variable. Crop 
conditions were generally favourable for com and provSpects satisfactory. 

Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details on 
the maize area: — 

X940 1939 

acres acres 

Area harvested in March 557* 700 439,400 

Area harvested from January 1 to March 31. 2,321,600 2,375,200 

Area of standing crops at the end of March. 790,000 683,000 

Tanganyika: Weather conditions during April were satisfactory, witli well distri- 
buted rains, except in the Eastern and Southern Provinces where dry conditions were 
experienced during the first part of the month and were followed by heavy rains which 
in some cases originated severe floods. 

It was reported that good crops of short rain maize had been harvested in many 
areas. Planting of long rain maize was in progress, especially in the Nortliern and 
Tanga Provinces where large areas had already been planted. 

Union of South Africa: Toward the end of May imofficial estimates placed the maize 
crop at 20,000,000 bags of 200 lb. (71,429,000 bushels) compared with the earlier official 
forecast of 20, 109,000 bags (71,818,000 bushels) . The final figure for last year is 29, 103,000 
bags (103,939,000 bushels) and the average of the five preceding years is 21,009,000 
bags (75,032,000 bushels); percentages: 68.7 and 95.2. The imposition of the levy 
of 25 . 6d. a bag on maize and maize products bought from poducers was gazetted 
on May 8 but the market was inactive pending the introduction of the full scheme 
for marketing the current crop. It is reported that the new scheme is based on the 
export of about 4,000,000 bags (14,300,000 bushels) and is intended to stabilise the 
return of 85. per bag to producers plus a supplementary payment of is. 6d. per bag 
in respect of the first 500 bags, while consumers will pay about los. 6d. per bag. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON RICE. 

Italy: According to official estimates this year's rice crop will be larger than the 
1939 yield. Weather conditions have on the whole been favourable and the area 
sown to rice is larger than it was last year. 
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Argentina: The production of rice in 1939-40 is estimated at 2,271,000 centals 
(5,046,000 bushels) against 2,291,000 (5,092,000) in 1938-39 and an average of 746,000 
(1,658,000) in 1933-34 1937-38; percentages, 99.1 and 304.3. 

Taiwan: The rice crop was growing satisfactorily under suitable weather conditions. 

India: Toward the end of May crop conditions was reported to be fairly good 
on the whole In Bengal rainfall was generally light to moderate, though it was 
heavy in places Sowhig was being completed in east and north Bengal. In Bihar 
light rain has fallen. In Orissa, where a moderate amount of rain has fallen, the har- 
vesting of dalua paddy was being completed. In Assam the weather was seasonable 
and crop prospects were fair. In the Central Provinces the weather was hot and the sky 
cloudy; crops were progressing. In Madras, where sowing was proceeding, there was 
heavy rainfall in Coimbatore and fair in the Carnatic; the crops were in fair condition. 

Netherlands Indies Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details on 
the rice area — 


Area harvested in March — 

Wet padi 

Dry padi 

Area harvested from January 1 to March 31 ' — 

Wet padi 

Dry padi 

Area of standing crops of the end of March . — 

Wet padi 

Dry padi 


1 040 

acres 

1939 

acres 

485,800 

473,200 

285,900 

253,800 

854,800 

792,200 

0 

0 

329,900 

6,641,300 

6,727,500 

520,400 

588,100 


Tanganyika: It was reported in April that prospects for the rice crop were very 
good in the Lake, Western, Northern and Tanga Provinces, while in the Central and 
Southern Highlands Provinces as well as in some parts of the Eastern and Southern 
Provinces the crop was stated to have suffered from severe floods. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON POTATOES. 

Hungary: Potatoes were growing well about June 4. The early varieties have 
commenced to flower and tlieir foliage is abundant. The first weeding is in progress 
The late varieties have sprouted satisfactorily and are growing well but more heat 
is required. 

Italy: This year a larger area has been sown to potatoes than last year. Weather 
conditions have been favourable and official forecasts estimate that this season's crop 
will be more abundant than that of i939- 

Romania: An increase of the acreage under potato cultivation against the 
preceding year is being forecast officially. 

Switzerland: Planting went forward under good conditions. Lifting took place 
as usual and up to the present the crop has not suffered from weather conditions 
Early potatoes are well forward and promising. The lifting of the later varieties was 
also satisfactory. The high proportion of new sowings, the satisfactory state of the 
soil and the favourable weather experienced up to the present, have all contributed 
to the creation of conditions which have seldom been so favourable to the produc- 
tion of a good crop. 
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Crop condition at the beginning of June was quoted, according to the system 
adopted in the country, at 78, as against 64 on May i, 1940 and 66 on June 1 , 1939 . 

U. S S. R.: In kolkhozi, which normally represent about one half of the potato 
area in the Union, 6,548,000 acres, or 74 per cent, of the Plan, had been sown on 
May 31 against 6,811,000 acres, or 82 per cent, at the same date last year. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SUGAR-BEET CROP 
AND SUGAR PRODUCTION 

It is particularly difficult to collect at the present time sufficient information 
regarding sugar-beet in Europe. All the belligerent States refrain from publishing 
statistical data or letting out information on the condition of crops. Many neu- 


Acreage of Sugar-beet. 



1940 • 

1939 

Average 

1 % *940 

COUNTRIES 

1934 to 1938 

1939 — 100 

Average 







» zoo 





acres 




Germany 

(I) 

2 , 000.000 


1.402.331 

1,110,570 



Belgium 


133,500 


134.168 

117,364 

99 

114 

Bohemia-Moravia .... 
Slovakia 

( 1 ) 

351,000 

47.000 

(I) 

280,890 

36.300 

1 362,766 

125 

no 

Bulgaria 


40,000 


28.786 

17,713 

137 

223 

Denmark 


109,000 


94,600 

100,282 

115 

108 

Spain 

(I) 

120.000 

( 1 ) 

120.000 

212.299 

100 

58 

Finland 


8,150 


14,460 

8,664 

56 

94 

Prance 


670,000 


621,015 

585,856 

107 

114 

Hungary 


131,000 


129,780 

97,420 

101 

— • 

Ireland 


65,000 


41,660 

55.429 

156 

117 

Italy 


408,000 


368,313 

256.870 

111 

159 

Latvia 


62,000 


33.660 

HlOl 

184 

181 

Uthuania 


30.900 


21,890 

17.569 

141 

176 

Netherlands 


119,800 


112.934 

104,41 1 

106 

115 

Poland 


— 


406,500 

320,886 

__ 

— 

Romania 


137.800 


131,872 

89,120 

105 

155 

United Kmgdom 


350.000 


344.400 

354,970 

100 

97 

Sweden 


136.000 


125.413 

127,817 

108 

106 

Switzerland 


8,400 


8.900 

4.964 

94 

169 

Yugoslavia 


150.000 


114,000 

58.691 

130 

253 

Total Europe (a) . . . 


5,077,550 


4,571.872 

4,037,762 

no 

125 

U.S S.R 


2,940,000 


2.928,000 

2,958,142 

100 

99 

Total Europe {b) . , , 


8,017,550 


7,499,872 

6,995,904 

106 

114 

Canada 




58,600 

47,514 



United States 




917.000 

798,058 



Total Norik Amertca . . . 




975600 

845,S72 

... 

... 

Japan 


46,500 


48.446 

42.481 

96 

109 

Manchukuo 




54.000 

(a) 38.885 

. . . 


Turkey 


'’ 91.000 


91,000 

63,213 

100 

145 

Total Asta . . . 




193,446 

144.579 



totals ...{?} 




5,740,918 

5,027,913 


... 




8,668,918 

7,986,055 

... 



* Approximate daU. — (a) Not including U.S.S.R. -^{b) Including U.S.8.R. — (z) I^ichCs eatimate. *>- 
(2) Average of two years. 
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tral States are acting on the same line. Even the International Association for 
Sugar Statistics which every year in June undertakes the first inquiry as to 
the area under sugar-beet, has been able to obtain data for the current year 
only for Denmark, Latvia, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and Slovakia. 

However, according to information received from official and reliable private 
sources, it can be asserted that in the more northern regions of Europe the 


Production of Cane-Sugar. 


COUNTRIES 

1939 - 40 ( 1 ) 

1938-39 

Average 

of 

1933-34 
to 1937-38 

1939-40 (i) 

1 

1938-39 

1 

1 

Average 
i of 

1933-34 
to 1937-38 

% 1939-40 

. 93 s 

j a* 100 

1 

1 000 centals 

j short tons 

Amlrica. 

1 







1 

1 

1 

1 

Antigua 

304 

493 

514 

15.200 

24,640 

25,688 

62 

59 

Argentina 

1 11,442 

10,244 

8.147 

572.000 

512,190 

407,341 

112 

140 

Barbados 

2,228 

3,502 

2,517 

111,391 

175.114 

125,850 

64 

88 

Brazil 

26,235 

24,251 

23.161 

1,310,000 

1,200.000 

1.158,050 

108 

113 

Cuba 

, 62,567 

61,730 

57.752 

3.128,000 

3.100,000 

2,887 585 

lOi 

108 

Ecuador 

441 

483 

413 

20.000 

24,100 

20,657 

91 

107 

United States (Ea &F1) 

10,140 

11,660 

7.1% 

507,000 

583,000 

359,800 

87 

141 

British Guiana 

4,299 

4,239 

3,978 

215,000 

211.954 

198,899 

101 

108 

Surinam 

245 

270 

378 

1 12,240 

13,499 

16,895 

91 

65 

Jamaica 

2,538 

2,642 

2,086 

i 12t),900 

132,100 

104,287 

97 

122 

Martinique .... 

1 1.323 

1,433 

1,104 

1 70,000 

72.000 

55,206 

92 

120 

Mexico 

6,834 

7,772 

6.037 

1 340.000 

388,602 

301,854 

88 

113 

Peru 

1 8.686 

8,157 

8,702 

434,000 

410.000 

435,102 

106 

100 

Puerto Rico 

1 22046 

17,042 

18,515 

1.000 000 

852,000 

925,750 

129 

119 

Dominican Republic . 

9,921 

9.502 

9,030 

500,000 

475.000 

451,494 

104 

no 

St Kitts 

626 

836 

659 

31.300 

41,816 

32,944 

75 

95 

St Eucia . 

220 

180 

168 

11,000 

9.016 

8,424 

122 

130 

Trinidad 

, 2.866 

2,877 

2.983 

i 140000 

143.870 

149,129 

100 

96 

Venezuela 

1 529 

540 

489 

26,000 

27,000 

24,472 

98 

108 

Total America . . 

I7S,490 

167,853 

153,829 

8,570,031 

8,395, m 

7,691,410 

103 

113 

Asia. 









Taiwan 

, 26 630 

33.671 

19,895 

1.331.500 

1,683,500 

994,719 

79 

134 

India 

I 61.112 

55.213 

59,190 

3,056.000 

2.760,600 

2,959.455 

111 

103 

Japan 

’ 3,386 

3,596 

2,359 

169,300 

179,800 

117,951 

94 

144 

Java 

34,172 

34,392 

19,839 

1.710,000 

1,720,000 

991,927 

99 

172 

Philippines 

24,912 

22,708 

23,455 

1,230,000 

1,140,000 

1,172,739 

110 

106 

Total Asia 

150,212 

149,580 

124,738 

7,516,800 

7,483,900 

6,236,791 

100 

120 

Africa. 









Egypt 

3,524 

3,573 

3,179 

176,200 

178,634 

158,951 

99 

111 

Mauritius 

5,059 

7,084 

5.886 

252.930 

354,180 1 

294,310 

71 

86 

Reunion 

1,622 

1,890 

1.745 

81,100 

94,505 1 

87,267 

86 

93 

Union of South Africa 

11,623 

11,616 

9,426 

581.100 

580,800 

471,280 

100 

123 

Total Africa .... 

21,828 

\ 

24,163 

20,236 

1,091,330 

1,208,119 

1,011,808 

90 

108 

Oceania. 

1 








Australia 

1 20.172 

18,437 

15,933 

1 1,009.000 

921.900 

796,647 

109 

127 

Hawaii 

' 19,048 

19,401 

18.961 

952,000 

970 000 

948,051 

98 

100 

Fiji Islands 

2,657 

2,654 

2,912 

132,800 

132,700 

145,602 

100 

91 

Total Oceania . . . 

41,877 

40,492 

37,806 

2,093,800 

2,024,600 

1,890,300 

103 

111 

Totals . . . 

387,407 

382,088 

336,609 j 

19,271,961 

19,112,520 

16,830,309 

101 

115 


(i) Approximate data. 
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sugar-beet vegetation is slightly backward not only on account of rather late 
sowing, but owing to cold weather prevailing during the time of the growth 
of the crop, which exerted a retarding effect until the first decade in June. Dur- 
ing the same period moisture was excessive and cold retarded the development 
of the plants. In the central regions of Europe a certain delay in the growth 
of sugar beet can be noted, although it is less marked than in regions farther 
north. Rains were frequent, but less abundant and very irregular, causing floods 
in some regions while in others droughts were registered on account of rare or 
no rain In the southern regions crop conditions are better. In this zone the 
season ha also been rather cold, but instead of causing a general retarding 
effect, the cold has caused a slower, more gradual and uniforni growth so that 
the crops show a thicker and more regular foliage of good colour. 

Throughout Europe, until mid- June, the drought-stricken regions excepted, 
water reserves in the soil were sufficiently abundant for the needs of the vege- 
tation. 

Work on the land has progressed everywhere in time, and in the more 
southerly European districts weeding has been completed. 


The table for cane-sugar production has been put up to-date together with 
the data contained in the questionnaire forwarded to certain States by this 
Institute for the Statistical Yearbook 1939-40 about to be published 

According to the most recent data the total cane-sugar production for 
1939-40 is pratically equal to the 1938-39 crop. If we add the beet-sugar pro- 
duction to the figures of cane-sugar already published last March, we obtain 
a world sugar production which not only exceeds by 4 per cent .that of the year 
1938-39, but which is also the highest for the last years. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON SUGAR. 


Hungary Sugar beets sprouted well and were growing satisfactorily about 
June 4 The foliage is abundant and healthy The first weeding is in progress 

Switzerland Sugar beets are still somewhat backward, the ground having been 
too dry at certain times If weather conditions remain favourable, however, it seems 
as though a good crop might be expected 

Crop condition of sugar beets was quoted at 77 on June i, as against 76 on 
May I, 1940 and 77 on June i, 1939 

U. 5 . S. R,: Owing to the bad weather conditions, it was impossible to carry 
out normal and continuous seasonal work in the fields in the Soviet Union this year; 
consequently sugar beet sowings were seriously retarded, taking longer than last year, 
as will be seen from the following table showing areas sown to sugar beet on collective 
farms in 1939 and 1940 and the percentage of the whole area as established under 
the Plan. 
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Area sown to sugar beet on collective farms. 


Date 

1940 

acres 

% 

of plan 

1939 

acre« 

0/ 

/o 

of plan 

30 April 


33 

2,571,700 

93 

5 May 

1,831,300 

66 

2,676,900 

97 

10 

» 


93 

2,746,400 

99 

15 

» 


98 

2,762,200 

99.6 

20 

» 


99 

2,765,900 

997 

25 

)) 

2,782,000 

997 

2,769,400 

100 

31 

» 


99.8 

2,769,400 

100 


Sugar beet sowings were almost complete on the collective farms by May 15 
and the area sown was the same as in 1939. As this represents almost all the sugar 
beet crop grown in the Union (95 per cent, in 1938), it may therefore be said that 
the total area sown to sugar beet in 1940 did not differ much from the 1939 area. 

Rain fell almost everywhere in the principal sugar beet producing districts through- 
out the second and third ten days in May, but the cold retarded the development 
of the plants and shortened their period of growth. 

The weather was warm and rainy at the beginning of June and the soil retained 
sufficient moisture almost everywhere. 

In several provinces and especially in Kiev, Poltava, Kharkov, Tcher- 
nizov, Sumy, Kursk and others, a widespread invasion of the Cleonus punctivermis 
has been observed; hi some cases the seeds have been so severely damaged by this 
insect that it has been found necessary to make new sowings. 

Barbados: The rainfall for March was appreciably above the average, heavy rams 
falling in the first week This served to arrest dr}dng out of cane, which had become 
evident by the end of hVbruary, and at the .same time to develop the young plant 
caiie and ratoon stools. Although cane tonnages rejiorted were very much what had 
been estimated by the Department, the juice, however, of the croj) being reaped had 
at no time reached the quality exj^ected, due probably to forced rijx?niiig in the very 
dry months of Januar\- and February. This has led to a drop in the estimate of the 
crop, as it may be seen in the general table. 

Taiwan: Sugar cane w^as growing satisfactorily on the new' as well as on the 
older plantations. 

India: Tow^ard the end of May in Bihar the crop condition of sugar cane was 
fair to good. By the middle of May the crushing of sugar cane w^as complete. In 
Orissa the crop was thriving. . 

Egypt: At the beginning of Jime the condition of the new^ sugar cane crop was 
normal. 

€URRENT INFORMATION ON VINES, 

France: The last week of May was characterised in the South of France by almost 
•continuous bad weather: rain, violent winds, storms, and the first spots of milde^v have 
appeared. It is feared that if the disease should spread rapidly, rapid contagion could 
not be checked owing to insufficient supplies of copper sulphate. Then too, the wind 
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has prevented the carrying out of all the sulphur spraying necessary to prevent oidium 
(vine-mildew). (Revue de Viticulture). 

Greece: The exceptionally heavy and frequent rains which occurred during the 
week from May t 6 to 23 throughout almost the whole extent of the country, besides 
flooding the vines in several localities, have carried away almost all the spraying 
mixture and an immediate invasion of mildew is now threatened. 

Hungary: The uncertain weather which prevailed during the last week in May 
and the first week in June retarded the growth of vines. Information has been received 
of several attacks of mildew and of damage done by hail. 

Romania: Towards mid-June conditions of vine growing were bad. In several 
regions the cultures have been affected by mildew disease. In anticipation of a poor 
harvest price for the old wine is high. 

Simizerlayid- Damage done to the vineyards by the severe winter is very variable 
but on the whole is not so serious as had been expected. The formation of clusters 
took place somewhat irregularly and their numbers vary considerably according to the 
exposure of the vineyards and the damage caused during the vdnter. (.Trapes are grow- 
ing well, however, and the shoots are strong and healthy. It may be said that disease 
has not as yet made its appearance, any manifestations being negligible 

On the basis of the system adopted in the country, croj) condition was cpioted 
on June i at 64 as compared with 68 on the same date in 1030. 

Yugoshma The growth of vines suffered from unfavourable weather conditions 
during May. In vSeveral districts this year's grape yield is expected t<j be lower than 
that of last year. 

Algeria: Preventive anticr>'ptogamic treatments were* carried out. Up to the 
end of May no invasion had been reported with the exce])tion of endemic disease in 
some centres of Sahel. In the backward zones flowering was still in progrcvss. At 
the beginning of Jmie the vegetation of the vines was very active and the vineyards 
looked promising. An abundant and early harvest was exj)ected, larger than normal. 

Egypt: According to the latest infonnation the area in bearing of specialised vines 
for selected table grapes at the end of 1930 was estimated at more than y,boo acres, 
compared with 7,400 in 1938 and with an average of 6,800 acres during the five years 
i933"37- Percentages- 1028 and 112.1. The corresponding production figures were 
582,200 centals of fre.sh grapes in 1939, 500,200 in 1938 and an average of 481,100 
centals during the preceding five years. Percentages: 116.4 and 121.0. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON FLAX. 


Hungary: Spring flax was growing thickly and regularly about June 4. In 
some places the crop is suffering from an invasion of weeds. In some places early sow- 
ings had commenced to flower. 

Italy: The flax crop was developing regularly at the end of May and its con- 
dition was satisfactory. Damage by disease and insects was variable but on the 
whole of slight importance. 

Romania: An increavse of area imder flax is being forecasted officially as against 
preceding years. 
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U. S. S. R.: As demonstrated in the following table sowing of flax for lil^re (va- 
riety “ Dolgnnetz ”) has vStarted much later than in 1939. In fact, even on May 5, 
1940, only 31 per cent, of the Sowing-Plan, has been carried out as ( omparcd 
with 40 per cent, at the same date of last year. The delay has been caused by 
unfavourable atmospheric conditions. But later on, the sowing campaign was s])eeded 
up and the time lost was recovered and the dates for 1939 even surpassed On 
May 31, 1940 98 per cent, of the Sowing Plan had been carried out, so that it could 
be considered as being practic'ally terminated. At the beginning of June no sowing 
was being done, except in a few’ northern zones of the Union. 


Areas sown io flax for the production oj fibre [variety “ Uol^mietz ”) 
in (ollecHve holdings. 


10-10 iy39 


D.ite'? 

acres 

ol the 

PI. in 

acres 

of the 
l*lau 

30 A])ril . . . 

. . . 628,000 

14 

1,271,000 

28 

5 May .... 

. , . . 1,382,000 

31 

1,752,000 

40 

10 )) 

, . . 2,651,000 

()0 

2,280,000 

5 -’ 

15 )) .... 

. . . . 3,599,000 

8i 

2,898,000 

95 

20 » . 

. . . . 4,044,000 

91 

3,671,000 


25 ). .... 

1,238,000 

95 

4,073,000 

9 ^ 

31 < .... 

. . . . 4,344,000 

98 

4,280,000 

97 


The areas sow'ii mentioned in the table refer to collc‘(Ti\e holdings w’hi('h cul- 
tivate almost the ^otal quantity of flax for fibre produced in the Union (in j() 38 
it rej)resented 99 per cent, of the total flax area of the Union). 

If, in 1(^40, the sow’ing Plan is carried out fully, the area under flax for fibre 
w’ill cover 4,433,000 acres, that is very little more than the figures for 1930, but \ery 
much below^ the average of area under flax during the five-year ])enod t() 34 to 103S, 
which constituted 5,098,000 acres. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON COTTON. 

Greece: Weather conditions during Aj)ril made it possible to proceed w’ith cotton 
sowings throughout th(‘ country and e.specially in Attica and Boeotia, wdiere 80 per 
cent, of the area sown to cotton in Oreece is situated. It is estimated that the area 
sown to cotton this season wall amount to some 222,000 acres, or 20 per cent more 
than last year. The somewhat rainy weather experienced in May w’as on the wliole 
favourable to the growdh of the crop. 

Romania: An increase of the cotton acreage as compared with the two la.st \ ears 
is being forecast officially. 

Yugoslavia: Due to the difficulty encoimtered in obtaining supplies of cotton 
from abroad, the Yugoslav Government has adopted a series of measures for increas- 
ing the area sown to cotton during the current year. 
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U S. S. R.: The cotton sowin gcampaign is marked by two stages of development: 
(i) since the start to April 25 when it progressed more rapidly than in 1939; (2) dur- 
ing the two following weeks it went on slower. However, on May 20 the sowing 
was practically completed almost eveiywhere. The slackening was the result of adverse 
meteorological conditions which prevailed in several zones during this period. 

The following table demonstrates the sowing campaign from April 25 to May 31, 
during the years 1940 and 1939, indicating the areas sown not only in acres but also 
in per cent of area as forecast by the sowing Plan. 


Area sown to cotton tn collective holdings. 


Dates 

1000 acres 

%of the 
Plan 

1000 acres 

% of the 
Plan 

25 April 



61 

2,766 

5b 

30 « 

4.013 

81 

4.467 

91 

5 May 

4 , 4<'.8 

Qt 

4.773 

97 

10 » ...... 

4.745 

96 

4.883 

99 

15 « 


98 

4,900 

100 

20 )> 

4,886 

99 

4,906 

100 

^5 « 

4.94T 

100 

4 . 9 r 5 

100 

31 

4.945 

100 

4 . 94 i 

TOO 


The figures in the table refer to the collective holdings only According to J938 
data they possess altogether about 95 per cent of the total area in the Union sown 
to cotton, the remaining area being in State holdings. Examining these data it 
can be estimated that during the current year there will be in the Tbiion 5 i go, 000 
acres .sown to cotton, that is an area equal to the figure for 1939 but exceeding by about 
4 per cent the average area of the preceding five-year period which amoimted to 
4,999,000 acres. 

In spite of adverse meteorological conditions the sowing campaign is considered 
to be progressing on the whole satisfactorily. 

During May, almost all the principal zones mider cotton have had rain which 
was often even considerable On the other hand, the temperature, considerably below 
the normal, has caused a noticeable delay which amounted to 12-15 days in some zones. 
In many regions, especially where the cotton culture is not irrigated (Ukraina, Crimea 
northern Caucasus, etc.) an excessive growth of weed is noticed. 

In several zones, crop works are suffering delay. In the irrigated region, the 
sources which supply the irrigation system have rather poor water reserves which 
will have to be used with the greatest care in order to ensure a normal development of 
cotton culture. 

Argentina. During the third week of May weather conditions were better than in 
the preceding week. Picking and ginning were progressing. Insect activity was imim- 
portant except for slight pink bollworm attacks in Saenz Pena and Corrientes. 

According to the latest Government Cotton report, the second production forecast 
of the cotton year 1939-40 amounts to 365,300 bales of 478 lb. wet weight, compared 
with 370,800 bales estimated by the preceding forecast on March 1940. The final figure 
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for the cotton produced in the year IQ38-39 being 327,000 bales, and the average 
production during the five years ending 1Q37-38 being 250,000 bales, production this 
year is estimated to be about 12 per cent, larger than that of last year and 46 per 
cent, larger than the average. On the other hand, the cultivated area, which amoimts 
to 902,700 acres, is 10 per cent, less than that of last year, but 8.5 per cent, larger 
than the average of the five years ending 1937-38. The following third forecast of the 
production is bound to be iSvSued on July 5. 

Barbados: It was reported in April that the .season had been favourable to cotton 
growing, and in St. Philip, where most of the crop was grown, harvesting was all but 
completed by the end of March. 

No pink boll-woim had been seen and good yields were reported. 

Brazil: The cotton year i(i3i)-4o shows a further little expansion of cottfai growing 
in Brazil, especially in Sao Paulo State. In effect, according to the latest a\ailable 
estimates concerning the northern and southern crojis, total production may be estimated 
now at 2,075,000 bales oi 478 lb net weight, against 1,983,000 bales last year and an 
average of i, (04,000 bales during the five years ending 1937-38. The increase wmild 
be then one of 5 per cent, in comparison with the production of last year, and one of 
30 per I'cnt. in comparison wath the a\^erage. Cotton acreage figures being not published 
ofiicially, it is ignored if the increase of production is consequent to a corresjionding 
widening of acreage or to larger yields ])er acre, which may differ greatly from year 
to year, according to the region wliere crops are grown and the .seasonal weather condi- 
tions However, it is likely that cotton acreagi' may reach about ().ooo,o(jo acres, as 
again.st an a^erage of about .),(>5o,ooo acres during the fi\e years ending 19^7-38. 

to the \ear i()32-33, when the w^orld cotton misis reached its bottom, cotton 
jirodiiction in the Southern Brazilian States was by far smaller than that ()f the North- 
ern vStates. But since the year T033-34 ]>osition begun to be reversed, thanks 
principally to the efiorts accomplished in the Sao T^aulo State. At present, t otton 
production in the North is estimated at (>00, 000 bales of 478 lb. net weight, whik^ that 
of the Southern States, oi wdiicli the bulk is produced in the Sao Paulo State, aniomits 
to more than 1,475,000 bales, 

United States During the week ended May 15 conditions in the cotton belt gen- 
erally favoured the progress of planting, except locally in the central portions of the 
belt. During the following week planting and other conditions were mostly favour- 
able. Rainfall was generally light. Temperatures averaged considerably below^ nonnal 
in the north-central districts but w'erc normal elsewhere. Rains were needed in .sec- 
tions of the belt east of the Mis.sissi]>]h River. 'I'here were .sulxstantial rains, except 
in the .south-east w'here needed, during the last week of ^lay. Temperatures averaged 
near normal in the eastern ])ortions of tlu' cotton belt, while in the central and western 
portions, especially the north, tlie\' w^ere unfavourably cool The.se variable condi- 
tions continued practically during the following two wi-eks up to June 12, and cotton 
crop progress w as reported as bi*ing fairly satisfactory. During the w’ei k ended J line 19, 
the same conditions generall}’ prevailed and the cotton crop wvas somewhat ret^irded 
by cool or rainy weather, except in the ea.stern portions of tlu* belt. 

(Telegram of June 27): During the week ending June 25 w^eather w^iis variable,, 
but conditions were generally favourable for cotton. 
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Summary of the Cotton Reports issued by the Government of the Untied States, 
during the cotton season (August i~July 31). 



Provisional 

Final estimates 

Percent. 














40 

Report refernng to July /• 

for dates 
indicated 
1939-40 

1938-39 


Average 
1933-34 
to 1937-38 

1938-39 

= 100 

Aver. 
— 100 

Area in cultivation (acres) 

24 i 943 ,ooo 

25,018.000 


32,178,000 

99-7 

77-5 

Report refeirtng to August i‘ 







Area left for harvest (acres) 

(i) 24,424,000 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 

29,427,000 

100.7 

83.0 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

74 

78 

(3) 

70 

— 

— 

Production (4) . 

11,412,000 

11,944,000 


12,933,000 

95-5 

88.2 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

223 7 

235-8 

(3) 

190 8 

94 9 

117.2 

Cotton ginned to August i (5) 

137,076 

157,865 


109,900 

86 8 

124.7 

Cotton ginned to August i 6 (5) 

Report trfitnng to September i 

309^677 

314,616 


370,885 

q8 4 

835 

Area left for harvest (acres) .... 

(t>) 24,222,000 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 

29,427,000 

99 9 

82 3 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

70 

65 

(3) 

61 

— 

— 

Production (4) . . . .... 

12,380,000 

11,944,000 


12,933,000 

103 6 

95 7 

Yield of hut oer acre, in lb 

214 7 

235 8 

(3) 

100 8 

103 8 

128 2 

Cotton ginned to September 1(5). , . . . 

1,402,970 

1,335,643 


1,436,526 

105 0 

97-7 

Cotton ginned *0 September 16 (5) .... 

Report referring to October /• 

3,876,616 

3,634.922 


3,303,775 

106 6 

117 3 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

68 

66 

(3) 

61 

— 


Production (4) 

11,928,000 

11,944,000 


12,933,000 

99 9 

92.2 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

235 7 

235 8 

(3) 

190 s 

100 0 

1235 

Cotton ginned to October r (5) 

6,686,712 

6,577,109 


5,878,909 

loi 7 

113-7 

Cotton ginned to October iS {$) . . , 

Report uf erring to November i' 

8,877,681 

8,925,828 


8,31s, 616 

99 5 

106.8 

Production (4) 

11,845,000 

11,944,000 


12,933,000 

99 2 

91 6 

Yield of lint per acre, in Ib 

231 I 

235 8 

(3) 

190 8 

99 3 

122.7 

Colton ginned to November / (5) 

10,080,535 

10,124,773 


9,811,853 

99 6 

102.7 

Cotton ginned to November 14 { 5 } 

Rebort rtfernng to December i: 

10,683,371 

10,742,579 


10,806,724 

99 4 

98 9 

Area in cultivation, on July i (acres) . , 

24,832,000 

25,018,000 


32,178,000 

99 3 

77-2 

Art a left for harvest (acres; . 

(7) 23,928,000 

(2) 24,248,000 

(2) 

29,427,000 

98 7 

81 3 

Production (4) . . . 

11,792,000 

11,944,000 


12,933,000 

q8 7 

91 2 

Yield of lint per acre, in Ib . 

235 0 

235 8 

(3) 

IQO 8 

100 0 

123 6 

Average gross weight of ninmng bale, Ib. (8) 

514 0 

513 8 

(3) 

511 2 

100 0 

100 5 

Cotton ginned to December r (5) 

11,111,422 

11,230,522 


11,630,355 

98 9 

95 5 

Cotton ginned to December 13 {$) 

ir,?7‘),55o 

11,412,139 


11,057,256 

98 8 

94 3 

Cotton ginned to January (3) 

Report of March 20: 

11,404,924 

11,552,913 


12,350.445 

98 7 

92 3 

Total gmmngs throughout the season 5) . 

11,477,133 

11,623,221 


12,589,968 

98 7 

91.2 

Equivalent cotton ginned 4) 

11,812,281 

11,944,340 


12,933,224 

qS 9 

91 3 

Average gross weight of running bale, lb. 8) 

514 6 

513 8 

(3) 

5II 2 

100 I 

100.6 

Total number of running bales, excl. linters 

2^,564,705 

11,702,210 


12,760,759 

gS 8 

go 6 

Including Sea Island 

2,1/0 

4,300 


1,026 

505 

211 5 

Araencan-Egyptian .... 

26,824 

20,503 


13,979 

130 8 

191 9 

Upland. Round bales . . . 

175,140 

157,979 


341,582 

no 9 

51-3 

Upland. Square bales. . . . 

11,360,369 

11,519,428 


12,404,172 

986 

01.6 

Umters running bales 


1,113,312 


1,015,845 



Umters equiv. 500-pound bales, net weight 


1,329,208 


1,214,933 



Number of ginneries: total 

. . . 

13,998 


14,398 



Number of gmueries operated 

Average number of bales ginned per active 

11,884 

X2,279 


12,896 

96.8 

92.2 

establishment 5) 

966 

947 


976 

102.0 

98.9 

Report of May 2y 







Revised estimates of the cotton crop 







^rea iti cultivation, on July i (acres) . 

24,683,000 

25,018,000 


32,178,000 

98.7 

76.7 

Area picked (acres) 

(7) 23,805,000 

24,248,000 


29,427,000 

98.2 

80.9 

Production 4) 

11,817,000 

11,944,000 


22,933,000 

98 9 

91.4 

Yield of Imt per acre, in lb .... 

237-9 

235 8 

( 3 ) 

1 190 8 

100.9 

124.7 

Cottonseed produced (sh tons) .... 

5,260,000 

5,309,300 


5,750,100 

99.1 

91-5 


(il Area In cultivation on July i leas the ten-year (1929-38) average abandonment, about 2.2 per cent. — 
<2) Area actually harvested. — (3) Ten-year {1928-37) average. — - (4) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and exclusive 
of linters ~ (3) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of linters. (6) Per cent of 
kthe acreage m cotton on July i, 1939, which has been, or will be, abandoned: 2.9, compared with 3.1 in 1938. 
— (7) Per cent, of the acreage in cotton on July i, 1939, which has been abandoned: 3.6. ~ (8) Counting round 
4)ales as half bales and exclusive of linters. 
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Burma: According to the Final Forecast of tlie cotton crop in Burma for the 
year 1939-40, the area sown is estimated at 363,000 acres, compared with 410,000 acres, 
final figure for last year, and 493,500 average of preceding five years, percentages: 
88.4 and 73.6. The area harvested is CvStimated at 313,200! acres, as against 349,100 
last year. The decrease of acreage is due to the fact that some of the cultivators re- 
placed other crops for cotton, because cotton market was very poor. The total outturn 
is now estimated at about 79,700 bales of 478 lb. net weight, compared with 89,000 
last year, and 94,400 average of preceding five years; percentages 89.5 and 84. p More 
than 90 per cent, of the production is likely to be available for export. 

India: Toward the end of May in the Punjab light showers have occurred in Gur- 
gaon, Anibala, Lyallpur and Multan. The condition of the crops was average to good 
in irrigated areas and imder average to average in miirrigated areas. In Bombay light 
to moderate rain has fallen tliough it was heavy in places. 

Belgian Con^o: According to the latest available information, cotton production 
of the current year 0)39-40 may be estimated at 186,800 bales of 478 lb net weight, 
against 162,300 bales last year, and an average of 126,400 bales during the five years 
ending 1937-38. There wouhl be then an increase of 1 5 per cent, in comparison with last 
year and one of 48 per cent in compari.son with the average. Picking and ginnings in the 
northern cotton districts end bv April, while in the South picking starts normally in June. 

Ei:^vpt During the first halt of May temperate weather conditions, with tendenc)' 
to heat during most of the days, have had a favourable efiect in accelerating growth. 
Branching started in early cultivations in the southern Delta and Middle h'gypt where 
flowcTing buds (s(piarcs) began to form In Upper l^gypt the foniidtion ol buds is 
progressing mid flowering has started Hoeing, watering and manuring are going on. 
In late and general cultivations thinning is continued, also resolving in certain late 
oultiwations. (rrowth is satisfactory mid jiests are normal, though the starting of infes- 
tation is considered to be a little earlier than last year 

According to the third and final repoit issued as usual the first Monday of June, 
cotton production in 1939 is estimated now at i,cSo 1,000 bah\s of 4; 8 lb net weight, 
as against 1.728,000 bales in i<)38, an increase of j 2 per cent , and i,85(),oo() bales for 
tin* five-year average ending with J937, a decrease of 2.9 percent. Tlie area harvested 
is estimated at 1,687,000 acres, a decreavSe of about 9 ]ier cent in comparison with 
the corres|xinding areas ol 1938 and the five-year average. The average yield of a 
little more thmi 510 lb. of luit per acre obtained from the crop of 1939. is compar- 
able to that of 1936 and second only to the record of 1937. acreage figure is the 
lowest after that of 1932 and compares with that of 1927. 

As may be .seen from the final ginning returns for the season 1939-40, the total outturn, 
including scarto cotton, is a little larger than the production estimate, probably because 
it includes some quantities of cotton produced in 1938 and ginned after May 14 1939. 

The first estimate of the cotton acreage of 1940 is due to be issued on July 15. 

Cotton ginned up to the end of April, in bales of 478 lb. net weight was as 
follows: — 


Varieties 

1940 

(r) 1939 

(2) 1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Giza 7 

. . V 28,>543 

381,945 

477.903 

391,310 

262,504 

198,463 

91,202 

Sakellaridls ...... 

. . 42,658 

55.631 

92,175 

107,764 

186,742 

207,736 

238,967 

other varieties above: 

I •/," 

. . 9?, ”5 

91,451 

106,172 

92,674 

101,043 

53,348 

111,649 

I ;//' 

. . 86,72 ^ 

44,575 

30,710 

30,378 

43,151 

43,940 

75,551 

j ■/." 

. . 1,012,199 

1,050,421 I, 320 s 395 

1,222,804 

1,135,246 

1,027,953 

1,225, S46 

Total . 


1,624,023 2,027,35s 

1,844,930 

1,728,61/6 

i, 53 r,T 4 o 

i, 74 -\ 9^5 

Scarto 

. . 34.222 

34,041 

35,281 

42,234 

39,895 

34,145 

33,993 

Total production (Including 

Scarto) • 1,801,149 

1,728,090 2,281,223 

1,887,164 

1,768,581 

1,585,583 

1,776,908 


• Pinal estimate. — (i) Ginning season ended on May 14. — (2) The ginning season was prolonged up to May 31. 
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Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staple length, 
in bales of 478 lb. net weight. 

(ooo’s omitted) 


Varieties 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Acres 

Bales* 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

i) nong staple: above i •/•"- • 

812 

668 

871 

562 

836 

740 

709 

592 

702 

551 

800 

460 

{Sakellartdn) 

(72) 

(43) 

(143) 

(61) 

(167) 

(116) 

(168) 

(108) 

(309) 

687) 

(436) 

(208> 

[Ciia 7 ) 

(625) 

(529) 

(595) 

(405) 

(539) 


(423) 


(280) 


(297) 


2 ) roug-medium staple: above 

I V/' 

68 

87 

54 

46 

31 

32 

36 

30 

57 

43 

79 

44 

3 ) Medium staple: above i V," . 

807 

1,0121 

927 

1.084{ 

1,186 

1,469 

1 1,036 

l.223| 

974 

1 

1,135^ 

919 

1 . 02 & 

Scarto 


34, 

- 1 

36' 

- 

40 


42 

- 1 

40 

- 

34 

Total . . . 

7.657 

7.50/j 

7.552 

7.725j 

2 . 053 \ 

1 

2,257 

7.757 

1 

7,557 

7.753 

7,769 

7.795 

7.566 


*) Final estimate. — (i) Ma«irad, Sakha 4 , Sakellaridis, MaUki, Giza 7 . — ( 2 ) Wafeer, FuMi, Giza 3 , etc. — 
( 3 ) AshmOni and Zagdra. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: Toward the end of May the area cultivated with cotton 
for the year i()3C)-40 was officially estimated at 426,500 acres, as against 458,100 acres 
last year and an average of 401,600 acres during the five years ending i<)37-38, per- 
centages 93.1 and T06.2. Production was estimated at 235,200 bales of 478 lb. net 
weight, against 263,300 bales last year and a live-year average of 225,400 bales, per- 
centages; 89.3 and 104 3, 

2\bout 70 per cent, of the cotton area are irrigated, yielding l^gyptian cotton of 
the Sakellaridis variety (85 per cent, of the total production) and American Upland 
varieties (2.5 per cent, of the total). The 30 per cent, remaining an^a is not irrigated 
and is cultivated exclusively with American TTpland rain-grown varieties with a yield 
amounting to 12.5 per cent, of the total production. 

In comparison wdth last year, there is a reduction of more than 17,200 acres in 
the irrigated crops and one of 14,300 acres in the rain-grown cro])s. However, the 
production of American rain-grown cotton is larger than tliat of last year by more 
than 5,500 bales, while the amount of Sakellaridis produced is smaller by anout 31,400 
bales and that of American irrigated ns also smaller by 2,300 bales. 

Tanganyika: Conditions of the cotton crop during iVpril were as follows. 

Central and Southern Highlands Provinces- In the Sin- 
gida area the cotton crop was very disappointing and growth, in spite of early plant- 
ing. was unsatisfactory. 

Lake and Western Provinces: It was reported that the wet 
season had resulted in considerable damage to cotton by Lygus msects; Jassid and 
American boll-worm were also causing severe damage in some parts and in Shinyanga 
Stainers were present in large numbers. Losses from these causes were stated to 
be appreciable but nevertheless a record crop was expected. 

Eastern and Southern Provinces: The distribution of cotton 
seed has been considerably increased over that of last year in all areas. Planting 
was complete or nearly so practically everywhere and growth was good. In 
Western Rufiji planting had been delayed because of the food shortage and in the 
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rest of the valley by the extensive flooding of the river. In the Kilosa and Ulanga 
districts cotton planting was well ahead and growth very satisfactory. 

Northern and Tanga Provinces- Record amoiuits of cotton 
seed had been taken by natives and planting in some districts was almost completed. 
It was stated that there would also be an increase in the amount of non-native 
cotton. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON HEMP. 

Hungary: Hemp was growing well about June 4, but the crop requires more 

heat. 

Yii^o<^lavia' Prospects of good profits due to the large demand for hemp and 
its high price on the world market have encouraged farmers to increase the area 
sown to hemp this year. 

r. S. S. R On May 31 the area sown to hemp in kolkho/a was oj 7,300 acres, 
or 60 per cent, of the Plan, against r,o()C),ioo or 84 per cent sown at the s,iTrie 
date last year. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON TOBACCO. 

Hungary Transplantation was still in progre.ss here and tlicie on June 4, 
The tobacco crop requires more heat. 

Yu^o^ihiria Towards the end of May tobacco planting was nlino.st over in Iler- 
7x*govina Weather conditions during May were rather iavourable to planting and 
to the growth oi the crojx 

If S S R. d'obacco sowing was much retarded In kolkho/.i m which about 
nine-tenths of the tobacco area is cultivated in the Union 137,000 acres of vellow-leat 
tol)accu, or per cent of the Idan, had been .sown on .Mav 31, against i7.>,7oo, or 
83 per cent., at the same date last year I'or the “ Makhorka ’ variet\ the corres- 
ponding ligures are as follows 103,000 acres, or 47 per cent., and iof),.Sooor 50 per cent. 

Algeria' Tobacco planting continued, the second dressing oi the* plantings-out 
elTected at the bcgimiing of the season is being applied Some damage caused by 
gre\' w-onns has been reported. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON HOPS. 

Hungary: At the beghming of June hops were groving well. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON OTHER PRODUCTS: 

Cacao. 

St. Lucia: It was gazetted on April 13 that all general licences for the export 
of cacao w’-ere cancelled and any person wishing to export cacao to the United Kingdom 
should apply for a licence stating tlie quantity and tlie steamer by which it was to l)e 
shipped. It was also annomiced that the export quota allotted to vSt. Lucia for the 
year ending September 30, 1940, had been increased to 180 tons (403,200 lb.). 

Gold Coast and Togoland under British Mandate: Main crop 1939-40. — During 
April activity consisted in the marketing of the last parcels of main crop, purchasing 
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of which ceased with the luoratorium beginning on April i, 1940. It had been generally 
considered that whatever cacao was being held by farmers would come into the market 
rapidly on the announcement of the raoratorimn but very little materialized, the total 
tonnage marketed during the montli being 5,542,000 lb. 

From Cacao control records it is evident that the total crop marketed is approxi- 
mately 504 million lb. The distribution over the season, using percentage estimates 
from districts for harvesting and control data for purcliases, is as follows; 




Harvested 

Marketed 

Farmers 

stocks 


0 

0 

million lb 

million lb 

million lb 

September . . . . 

.... 4 

20 

6 

T 5 

October 

.... 16 

81 


30 

No\^embcr 

.... 2() 

146 

5 ^ 

133 

December 

.... 30 

T52 

H 5 


J anuary’ 

.... 17 

«5 

187 

30 

February 

.... 4 

20 

52 

() 

March 

— 

— 

6 

— 


joo 504 50.4 


It was reported that it was not yet possible to allocate the crop bctw«.en the pro- 
vinces, as some Provincial Crop Ivstimates Committees had not yet prepared their final 
estimates 

By taking monthly marketed and export tonnages, the stocks left in merchants’ 
hands can be computed. Two direct returns of .stocks are also available, a monthly 
record from firms sent in for the use of the Crop Estimates Committee and weekly returns 
under Cacao Control. Differences in the returns due to odd days between the end 
of a control weekly accounting period and a month end, to odd parcels of sub-grade 
taken out of stock and to discrepancies in the returns, have been adjusted to provide 
the approximate totals given in the table. 

The carry over on September 30, 1939, based on data supplied for Cacao Control 
showed that 5.6 million lb. of new crop and 39.9 million lb. of old crops were in stock. 

This is an increase of 6.3 million lb. on the carry over based on finns returns sent in 
at the end of vSeptember and confirmed by the Crop Estimates Committee The carry 
over figure of 33.6 million lb. previously given is now amended to 39.9 million lb. 


September 
October . 
November 
December 
January . 
February 
March . . 


lExport Firm stocks 

(million lb) 


. — 

46 

. 21 

81 

. 40 

92 

• 54 

184 

• 72 

300 

. 29 

323 

. 40 

288 
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As regards quality, check sampling at the ports showed the following grade tonnage 
this season: 


Gfdde I (irade II Grade 111 


(million lb) 

October-Novembcr i6 31 7 

December to March 80 loH 9 

Total . . . g6 ijg 16 


On November 16, 1939, stocks returned to Cacao Control showed 94 million lb. 
of grades I and II together and 13 14 million lb. of grade III. Since marketing was 
resumed on December 8, 0)39, returns by firms show negligible amounts of grade III 
cacao, practically all purchases l)cing shown as grades I and II. (Sub-grade is not 
purchased). 

The average iiuml)er of beans jier .standard 14 cubic inches was 121.9 during the 
six month })eriod October i<)3<)-March Kiqo, as compared with a mean of 126 2 for the 
i()38-3(j main crop and a mean of 125 7 for the s year period 1933-3-j to 1937-38 main 
cro[)s d'he main crop me, ins are calculated on the October-May shipments which 
represent about 80 ])ei cent of the annual exports. This season the ex])orted per cent, 
is less than normal, but the difiereiice in the above figures is sutlicient to indicate that 
the lieaiis this season are larger than the average. 

At a nu'eting held in Accra on April 8, 19^0, the Crop K.stiraates Committee 
made the following finding in regard to main crop 1(139-40 “ Acc'ording to the data 
supplied to Cacao Control approximately 223,000 tons (50^ million lb ) had been inar- 
k('ted and as marketing ceased on 31 March this repre.seiited Hit' main cro]). The Com- 
mitted' had no knowledge of the crop remaining in farmers’ hands, but believed it to 
be negligible ” 

Mid CKor 1940. — It was reported that no estimates had yet been prepared by 
ProviiK'ial Cacao Croj) Ivstimates Committees. 

MovivMENT. — Movements statistics for March are as follows 


Muirth Match 

1940 

(millioi) 11) ) 


Railway off-loadings, Takoradi . 


. TT.5 

2T.4 

hx ports : — 

Takoradi 


. 19.4 

26 9 

Accra 


18 9 

43 -'> 

Other ports 

All ports . , 

. 4.9 

. 43 -^ 

157 

36.5 

Eastern PTonticr 

Total exports . . 

0.1 

. 43 3 

1. 1 

S76 


Tea. 


India: In North India seasonable weatlier with heavy rainfall and in some places 
hail storms which caused considerable damage were experienced durhig the month of 
March and the first half of April. Crop prospects appeared to be good. In vSouth 
India, the weather continued to be dry and very hot and only one light shower of 
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rain was reported. Crop prospects were considered to be poor for the time being. 
In North India plucking was only starting here and there and very little leaf was taken 
off during the month. In South India the outturn was 8.97 per cent, behind that 
to the same date last year. 

Japan: Crop condition, which was considered as rather bad during last month 
has now improved .slightly. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in April that the condition of the tea crop was* 
satisfactory and good yields were expected. 


Coffee. 

Brazil: Altogether 152,000 centals of coffee w^erc de.stroyed in Brazil during A])ril. 
The total quantity of coffee removed from the market from 1931 to the end of April. 
1040, amounts to 90,500,000 centals 

The Congre.ss of Brazilian Coffee-Producing States, assembled under the aus})ices 
of the “ Departamento Nacional do Cafe ”, drew up a programme for the i(^o-4i 
season. The plan contemplated the adoption of a scries oi measures aiming at the 
establishment of a statistical balance between the amount of coffee exported and the 
possibility of its ab.sorption on the world coffee market. A measure of outstanding 
importance is that contained in the decision to form an adpi^tment quota for the 1940 ji 
trading season amounting to 25 per cent, of the total outp\it; this percentage will be 
purchased by the National Coffee Dejjartment. An optional supplementary (juota 
has been fixed for the State of S. Paulo. The plan adopted may be altered to meet 
conditions prevailing on the world coffee market and the requirements of cofft'e planters. 

Salvador: The condition of the coffee plants was normal on May ist. The rains 
which fell in the principal coffee-producing areas did much good. Idovering on the 
plantations waas generally good. 

Nvasaland: The forecast of an average coffee crop in 1939-40 has been confirmed. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in April that pro.spccts for the coffee crop were gen- 
erally 'good, in some parts record yields were expected. 

Xcu> Hehndn: The latest official report .states that conditions on the coffee plan- 
tations varied in April between rather poor and poor. 


Groundnuts. 


Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural vStati.stcs of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 
of the groundnut area — 

1940 
acre.s 

Area harvested in March 48,400 

Area harvested from January i to March 31 . . 124,800 

Area of standing crops at the end of March . . 176,400 


1939 

acres 

50,700 

134.700 

146,800 


Tanganyika: It was reported in April that prospects for the groundnut crop were 
good on the whole. 
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Colza and Sesame. 

Hungary: Colza was badly damaged by the severe winter. The crop from the 
remaining seedlings, except in a few departments, is expected to be only average or 
below the average. 

Romania: As a result of the loss of a fair quantity of winter colza caused by 
frost, the area mider spring colza has been increased. Towards mid- June colza was 
ripe and harvesting had started. 

India: Toward the end of May the sesame crop hi Orissa was thriving and con- 
dition was fair. The anioimt of rain was moderate. 

Soya 


Netherlands Indies: Java and Madura. — The Department of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Central Statistical Office communicates the following details 
of the soya area — 



1940 

acres 

1939 

acres 

Area harvested in March 

Area harvested troni January i to March 31 . . 
Area of standing crops at the emd of March . . 

25. .500 

22,000 

54,900 

T 20,300 

.Jute. 



India Toward the 10 May the sowing of jute in 
progressing by the end of the month. The amount of 

Orissa was begun and it was 
rain was moderate. 


FODDER CROPS CONDITIONS. 

Other years under normal conditions in the month of June the Institute al- 
ready i)ossesscd information on the situation of fodder crops in a large number 
of countries many of which gave the state of the crops for the main fodder plants. 
This allowed us to summarize the situation in a table. Under the present con- 
ditions, with information lacking for a considerable number of countries, we 
mu^t limit ourselves to a short sumtiiary of weather conditions, on the basis of 
whiclis more or less complete picture of the situation of these crops may be formed. 

In Europe the rigours of the winter were severe, as has been confirmed by in- 
formation reaching us from several countries, and in those regions where the snow- 
covering on the fields was not sufficient, fodder crops, particularly clover, have 
suffered. The spring in the majority of European countries has been somewhat 
rainy and wet; and if by reason of the amount of moisture in the soil the growth 
of fodder crops in general has found favourable conditions, the low temperatures 
hive caused a considerable delay in the development of permanent meadows, 
temporary meadows and pasture land. There are, however, regions in which 
lack of sufficient moisture has been unfavourable to fodder plants. 

On the whole weather conditions in the greater part of Europe have been 
favourable. 
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In the Soviet Union, as also in the United vStates and Canada, the weather 
conditions were also on the whole favourable to the development of fodder crops. 

Ill Argentina during the month of May the state of the crops of meadows 
and of fodder cereals was good, although in some regions the need of rain was 
felt. 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON FODDER CROPS. 

Hungary: Mangolds were growing well about June 4, the foliage being thick 
and healthy. Old clover sowings were doing well but were on the whole rather thin. 
The first clover cut was in progress, offering a good or average yield here and there, 
but the crop is on the whole bad. New clover sowings are growing well. 

During the period under review the alfalfa had begun to flower; the yield of the 
first cut is on the whole slightly above the average. 

As regards other artificial meadows, vetch and oats are growing well and the first 
cut is already in progress. Maize sowings for green fodder are still in course, this crop 
requires more heat. 

Sainfoin and moha are growing well. The rains and the warmer w^eather have 
enc'ouraged grow^th of the natural meadows Except in a few departments grass is 
growing well on the pastures affonding sufl&cient bite for the stock 

Romania Towards June 12, clover and alfalfa wTre well forward, imfortunately 
owing to frequent rainfalls the cutting of the crop could not be done in due time 

Conditions of natural meadows and of pastures were also very good. For man- 
golds an increase of acreage against the previous year was officially forecast. 

Sweden: On June 1st crop condition of the artificial meadows, ex]>ressed according 
to the system adopted by the Institute, was 98, the same as on June i, 1(^39, expressed 
according to the system used in Sweden, the crop was classified at 2.g 

Switzerland: The persistent drought which prevailed during the first fortnight 
in May affected the growth of grUvSs, and consequently permanent and temjiorary 
meadows are expected to give only average yields Many areas, especially among the 
old grazings, showed no grass at all. Many of the alfalfa fields are in bad conditioTi, 
the winter’s frost and damp having killed numbers of phuits, especially among the 
old alfalfa fields. The rains which fell in the higher areas during the second half of 
the month were beneficial to growing grass and prospects for fodder supplies have 
therefore improved. The quality of the hay crop is expected to be excellent. 

Conditions are good on the Alpine meadows, the grass is growing satisfactorily 
and some of the .stock has already been sent to .summer quarters on the Prealps. 

On the basis of the system adopted in the country, crop condition on the permanent 
meadows was quoted at 74 on June i, as against 79 on May i, 1940 and 82 on June i, 
1939; temporary meadows (clover, alfalfa, etc.), were respectively quoted as follows 74, 
75 and 60. Quotations for pastures were 76 on June i, as against 73 on the same 
date in 1939. 

U. R. S. S.: The new policy adopted recently by the Government with regard 
to the supplying of agricultural products to the State, and based, not on the area of 
a determined crop, but on the total area under cultivation on each collective hold- 
ing, has been extended also to animal production and must determine an ulterior in- 
crease of the area destined to the production of fodder plants. In fact, according to 
the Plan, on the collective holdings, which normally constitute about 4/5 of the total 
area planted to fodder crops in the Union, this area has been forecast as 36,122,000 
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acres against 25,220,000 acres on 1939 (provisional data) and 19,156,000 acres cultiv- 
ated in 1937 In this area permanent meadows and pastures are not included 

The data on the execution oi the Plan during the current year have not yet been 
published. 

As to the situation of the fodder crops, based on the trend of the season, it may 
be considered that at the beginning of June, in the greater part of the territory, tins 
was satisfactory 

Argentina. Crop condition of fodder cereals and pastures was on the whole good 
throughout the country Ram was lacking m several areas. 

Egypt Crop condition of the clover crop on J unc i was estimated at 99 the same 
as the preceding two months, compared with loi on June i 1939 The start ot the 
crop in autumn was rather bad, with a crop condition on November i of 83, com- 
pared with an average of 100 on the same date, however during tlie spring conditions 
bettered and the yield seems to have been quite normal 
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ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED AND MEAT OBTAINED IN BULGARIA (i). 


SCI CII IL \J10N 


( aitJi 

Ltihts nmicr i ir 

V oinig bulls .iu<l hcifeis i \tir 
and under 3 vtur 

Oxen and bulls 
C<)^^s 

Buff alas 

Voung stuck under i ecir 

V oiiiig stock from i to ^ \(ar 
Buffaloes uud bulls 

Buffalo cows 

Pi^s 

Sucking pigs uud voung pigs by 
weight to 20 kg 
Young pigs of 20 to 00 kg 
Other pigs of 90 kg and over 

Sheep 

lyambs under 6 mouths 
Bambs from 6 month to i \tar 
Wethers and rams 
B'wes 

(xoah 

Kids under 6 months 
Kids from 6 months to i year 
He goats, including castrated 
She goats 

General total 


I 

Animals slaughilrld i 


1939 

^ 1938 

number 

1937 

140410 

152816 

139 691 

35 311 

53 179 

43.935 

25 511 

32 902 

31.055 

43 811 

39 855 

41 445 

35 777 

26,880 

23,256 

Si 225 

37457 

39,0V 

7 040 

12,350 

11 515 

6 720 

8,803 

10.200 

5 595 

5,520 

6 603 

13.870 

10,784 

10,703 

87,277 

120.975 

105,695 

3,308 

1 10 898 

8,317 

46,748 

74.003 

55.454 

37.221 1 

1 36.074 

4) 924 

1,624.228 

1,639,623 

1,620,234 

1.153.532 

1,200.743 

* 1.170.908 

84.815 

98.367 

87,006 

67,456 

50,072 

48,423 

318,425 

1 290,441 

313,897 

127.08S \ 

1 156696 

177,409 

85,876 

1 104.752 

132,184 

7,584 1 

! 5,031 

7,725 

3,541 1 

i 3 182 

4,093 

30.082 1 

! 43,731 ^ 

33,407 



- 


Miat uhtainld 
1)39 1938 1937 

Weight in thousand lb 


34,561 

33,638 

1 32 863 

4 336 

6 843 

5 930 

4 192 

5 328 

1 5 023 

16 500 

14614 

15 716 

9 533 

6 853 

6 194 

8 864 

8 741 

9 553 

806 

1 445 

1 312 

1 157 

1,451 

1,742 

2 277 

2 250 

2116 

4,624 

3.595 

-^123 

16,738 

20.010 

B 281 

74 

155 

107 

6 777 

10 467 

8 146 

9,887 1 

9,388 1 

1 1 028 

32,038 

1 30,832 j 

1 31 595 

17,908 ^ 

18,086 

, 18,191 

1,725 

1,976 

1 1.776 

2,605 

1,948 

I 871 

9,800 

8,822 

1 9,757 

2,666 

* 3,330 

' 3,416 

1,249 

1,507 I 

1 919 

126 

85 

118 

177 

154 

1 187 

1.114 ; 

1,584 

1 192 

94,867 

96 551 

I 96 708 


(i) Figures relating to all towns of the Kingdom 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS IN GREECE 


CLASSIFICATION 

1939 

1938 

1937 

Anxmah slaughtered xn towns and meat obtaxnd 
Slaughterings. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

number 

167.417 

1,866.162 

55.406 

170,870 
1,811,939 1 
55.147 j 

162,977 

2,054.365 

57.184 

Meat. 

Beef 

Mutton . . . . 
Pork . . 


. weight in thousand lb 
. » » » » 

> » » » 

44.676 

53.661 

9.131 

44.600 ' 
51,722 
8,962 

42.050 

58.104 

9,183 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PRODUCTION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE OF PRESERVED MILK^ 

The volume of the production of milk undergoes periodic fluctuations, due 
above all to the influence of the seasons on the fodder crop situation and to the 
calving periods If a graph is made of the production of milk over a period 
of several years, an undulating line of development is obtained. Consumption 
is also liable to marked fluctuations. Here, it is true, the fluctuations show, 
following the many possibilities of utilizing milk, differing tendencies which 
may be reciprocally compensated or re-inf orced. In general the consumption 
of fresh milk is particularly high during the warm season, that is during the 
period of abundant milk production, without however exactly coinciding with 
it. The demand for butter and cheese reaches its high for example just before 
the big festivals, at a period therefore when the production of milk is generally 
lower. In the demand for the various kinds of cheese there have been noted also 
variations due to the season and to weather conditions. The quantity of milk 
which, consequent on these fluctuations in production and demand, constitutes 
an excess over the actual needs, may be preserved by a number of different pro- 
cesses, so that it may be consumed as milk later on. The most common pro- 
cess is that of condensation and of dessiccation, with or without the addition of 
sugar. Then there is the process of milk sterilization, by which the water con- 
tent is not modified to any great extent. 

The processes of milk preservation allow not only of a delay in the time 
of consumption, but also make it possible for the milk to be consumed in places 
far from the region of production. Fresh milk, also, it is true, enters in inter- 
national trade, but this trade has, as a rule, only a local importance (i). On 
the other hand, preserved milk lends itself to international trade; it is parti- 

(i) For the total production of milk and the portion consumed as fresh milk in tlie various 
countries, cf. the table on the production of milk, and also the notes on its utilization in this 
year’s “ International Yearbook of Airicultural Statistics ”, appearing there for the first time. 
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cularly important for furnishing milk to tropical regions and other regions which 
have an insufficient stock of milch animals, since the white inhabitants living 
in these regions often find it difficult to procure fresh milk. 

The transformation of fresh milk into preserved milk calls for extra expen- 
diture. Apart from the necessary expenditure for the installation of machines 
and plant, the packing of condensed milk into hermetically-sealed tin containers 
constitutes an important item of expense. As a result, the prepared product 
is relatively dear, so that condensed milk from a certain point of view is a luxury, 
the sale of which is affected by the fluctuations of the economic situation. Dried 
milk is mainly used in the chocolate industry, which in some countries absorbs 
about 80 per cent, of the total production. Here again the consumption depends 
on the economic situation, as also for ice-cream, for the consumption of which 
the weather too exercices a decisive influence. Dastly, in the feeding of infants, 
which represents the third main factor in the utilization of dried milk, there exist 
lasting relations with the economic situation. It is thus perfectly comprehensi- 
ble that the disturbances and changes in economic life may have a marked in- 
fluence on the production of preserved milk. 


Production of condensed milk. 

(000 lb ) 


COUNTRIES 

193 S 

1937 

1936 

* 1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

United States 

2.809,152 

2,595.541 

2.707.665 

2,401.768 

2,236,648 

2,192,064 

2,090,430 

United Kingdom {^) 




335,115 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

345.044 

379.714 

292,629 

259.461 

267,371 

— 

— 

Germany 

187.182 

183,372 

144.242 

117,527 

- 

— 

— 

Canada 

122.207 

110.543 

84.684 

80,287 

70,533 

68,650 

68,179 

Japan 

44.684 

52,514 

39.904 

44.837 

39,308 ! 

32.065 

24,734 

Australia 

42.931 

41.604 

32.067 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark .... 

37.729 

36 594 

34.081 

39.535 

45,023 

i 60,960 

51,842 

France 


28,953 










Switzerland 

i 9,842 

! 17.637 

16,535 

13.669 

14,110 

26,456 

35,274 

Italy 


! 10.426 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden 

I 

‘ 4,502 

1 

4.079 

3.583 

3,422 

3,117 

I 

2,690 

2,643 


/) Production of firms employinR more than ten persons. See also data on the text. — (*) Including 
dried milk. 


The data concerning the production of preserved milk have been grouped 
in separate tables for condensed and dried milk. The few data available for 
sterilized milk have also been put into a separate table. Given the difference 
between the individual groups no attempt has been made to calculate the total 
of preserved milk as a whole. The data for the first two groups mentioned above 
represent the sums of the various figures relating to products obtained from whole 
milk, skim milk or buttermilk, with or without the addition of sugar. The year 
1939 has been omitted from the table, owing to insufficient data. The few data 
available have been incorporated* only in the text. 


j. - St, 6 Ingh 
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An interesting phenomenon is the fact that the relation between the produc- 
tion of condensed and dried milk in the various countries is generally analogous. 
This striking fact is confirmed by the fact that the lists of countries classified 
according to the importance of their production in the two tables, show only 
very slight differences This fact is surprising, since there is no evident correla- 
tion between the two branches of the manufacture of preserved milk, either for 
production or for consumption The manufacure is carried on only in part in 
factories which are interested in the two products. The differences in consump- 
tion have already been emphasized. 

For condensed milk the United States is the greatest producing country, as 
for all the other products of the milk industry. The preponderance of the United 
States over all the other countries is even greater here than for all the other 
products, and production is so enormous that the production of all the other 
countries mentioned added together, calculated roughly, amount to barel} half 
the production of the United States The quantities have shown during the 
years under consideration, continuing a development noted a long time ago, 
a very marked increase Only the year 1937 showed an interruption in this 
increase, probably in relation to governmental measures taken for the intensifi- 
cation of the production of butter Against 2,147,310,000 lb produced in 1938 
and representing about three quarters of the total production, 2,213,450,000 lb 
were reached in 1939 according to provisional data There is therefore a new 
increase in production. 

The most recent official data on the production of condensed milk in the 
United Kingdom includes only those factories employing more than ten persons 
in 1935. According to the publications of the Imperial Economic Committee 
the production coming under the Milk Marketing Schemes appeared greater by 
353,900,000 lb in 1935, by 402,080,000 lb. in 1936, by 414,400,000 lb in 1937 
and by 436,800,000 lb in 1938. These figures contain an approximate estimate 
of condensed skim milk. The figures show a remarkable increase in production. 

The statistics of the Netherlands begin only in 1934 After a light falling 
off in 1935, there has been an increase in production until 1937 To the decrease 
during 1938, which must be considered in relation to the reduction of exports, 
a new decrease to 315,308,000 lb followed in 1939. 

For Germany the figures of the « Hauptvereinigung der deutschen Milch und 
Fettwirtschaft » have been used, since the Statistical Office of the Reich does not 
distinguish between condensed and dried milk. The figures are published begin- 
ning from 1935 and up till 1938 show an increase of more than half. According 
to the same source, during the first nine months of 1939, 170,279,000 lb. have 
been produced. There is then a new very marked rise, taking into account that 
the difference in proportion to the whole year 1938 represents only about a 
tenth of the production. 

In the majority of the other countries an increase in the production of con- 
densed milk may be seen Besides Canada, attention must be drawn to Japan, 
although the 1938 figures are slightly below those for the preceding year. On the 
other hand for Denmark there is an exceptionally strong decline between 1933 
and 1936. During the two following years some increases are noted. The fall- 
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ing off is still more dccentuatecl for Switzerland between 1932 and 1935, the 
figures include however dried milk After this, here also a continual increase in 
production can be seen these fluctuations in the volume of production were 
due in part to the movements of external trade. 

In the production of dried milk, the United States take a preponderant 
position compared to the other countries, analogous to that existing for condensed 


Production of dried milk. 

(000 lb) 



— 


— — :r-^ 



— - 

- — — ::z_ 

COUNIRIFS 

1 1 

1937 

1936 

1 193 s 

1934 

1 1933 

* 1932 

United States (i) 

534 696 

439.019 

418,510 

366 760 

364 439 

352.194 

1 330 886 

Net hurl inds 

62.354 

61,207 

67,215 

55 442 

38,528 


_ 

United Kingdom (2) 




44,306 

— 


— 

Gtnnau> 

44 326 

41,403 

39 161 

30,234 


— 

— 

Canada 

, 37.054 

26 062 

23,476 

23,292 

20.334 1 

15,672 

13,232 

Australia 

1 19,869 

16,258 1 

10617 


_ 1 

— 

France 


7,685 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Itah 


5 525 

— 

1 

- 

— 

— 

lapan 

3 653 

3467 

2,657 

2 270 

3 171 

2,044 

1,556 

Denmark 

2,370 

3,057 

2,707 

1,746 

1,431 

1 254 

1,504 

Sweden 

2,040 

1,306 

1,227 

1 1216 

964 

449 1 

i 

381 


(i) Dry or powdered cieam not included — (:2) Production of firms tmjiloMUg more than ten person i See 
also data on the text 


milk The increase of production in the United States is howecer greater for 
dried milk. For dried milk production no falling off is registered for 1937 
production shows an ascending line without interruption, the increase between 
1937 193^ especially remarkable since it is far greater than an> other in- 

crease in the period under consideration. 

In the Netherlands, production reached its first higli in 1936 for dried milk, 
a year before that for condensed milk. Production showing a slight falling off 
from the tw’o follow ing years, nia} be considered the same. In 1939 there was 
a new maiked impulse, bringing production to 84,918,000 lb This figure was 
considerably larger than that for 1936 production. 

For the United Kingdom, the data furnished by the Imperial Economic 
Committee refer only to dried w hole milk. The quantities are as follow s 1 7,024,000 
lb in 1935, 17,920,000 lb in 1936, 12,387,000 lb in 1937 and 18,950 000 lb in 
1938. The official statistics for 1935 distinguish 20,316,000 lb of unsweetened 
dried whole milk, 17,955,000 lb. of unsweetened dried skim milk, 807,000 lb of 
sweetened dried milk, and 5,229,000 lb of dried milk not otheiwise specified. 
As against the result for condensed milk, the figure of the official statistics for 
factories employing more than ten persons is higher. 

For Germany the source mentioned above gives for the first nine months 
of 1939 a production of 45,056,000 lb, a figure which already surpasses that of 
the total production for the preceding year. 
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For the other countries, including Denmark, statistics show only increases. 
For New Zealand data concerning condensed milk and also dried milk are lack- 
ing for recent years. In 1927 the production of condensed milk was estimated at 
6,508,090 lb, that of dried milk at 14,357,000 lb. 

Then the exporting of condensed milk rose during the period 1927 to 1939 
from 1,554,000 lb to 6,365,000 lb and that of dried milk from 10,864,000 lb to 


Production of sterilized milk. 

(000 lb) 


COUNTRIES 

1038 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1034 

1933 

1932 

Germany . . ... 

Denmark J • * * 

( cream . . . 

Italy . 

15.230 

341 

22,m 

18,473 

580 

20.865 

3.527 

19824 

676 

18.683 

18.391 

796 

19.434 

701 

20,051 

536 

19,917 

791 

20.876 


18,182,000 lb. As a result, production mUvSt have increased at least in correspond- 
ing proportion. 

To complete this study, the scarse data referring to the production of steri- 
lized milk are given. In the figures of the « Hauptvereinigung der deutschen 
Milch und Fettwirtschaft », a reduction in 1938 is noted for Germany. During 
the first nine months of 1939, 10,415,000 lb of sterilized milk had been produced. 
For Denmark the changes are very slight. The preponderance of cream is 
remarkable. 


International Trade. 

In the tables given, for 1939 only the data for those countries which have 
published complete statistics for the whole year have been included. As a 
result the order of importance of the countries according to the volume of their 
foreign trade has not been changed. It is surprising that for the most impor- 
tant exporting country of condensed milk, the Netherlands, the export figures, 
with the exception of 1937 and 1938, are greater than those for production. 
This can be explained to some extent up to 1936, because export figures rep- 
resent gross weight. For 1939 it may be admitted that the difference may be 
accounted for by the stocks of preceding seasons. Since the interruption of the 
comparability of the statistics by the change from gross to net weights, a con- 
tinual decrease in exports may be noted. 

The relation between the Netherlands and the United States as regards 
exportation may be said to be the opposite of that for production, ^ If the Neth- 
erlands, which rank third among the producing countries, occupy in world trade 
(owing to the exportation of almost all their production) a preponderant place 
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analogous to that of the United States with regard to production, the latter, 
which export only 2 to 3 % of their production, take second place among export- 
ing countries, ranking far below the Netherlands in quantities. Denmark, whose 
exports have remained almost without change during recent years, exports, like 
the Netherlands, almost all her production to the world market. 


Exports of Condensed Milk. 

{000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES I 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Netherlands 

»)317.010 

9335.375 

9367.878 

9381 749 

9342.487 

9352,%8 

9371,055 

93%.937 


29,747 

29,121 

30.843 

25 926 

39,113 

46,161 

37,080 

44,800 


31,178 

28.903 

27.490 

24,333 

24,579 

19,112 

18,376 

16,813 

Denmark 

38,142 

38.634 

37,525 

36,963 

40.664 

48,407 

53,718 

56,591 

United Kingdom 


31.634 

36,623 

47,942 

36,954 

26,857 

19,%5 

9,919 

Canada 

26.149 

29.696 

28,973 

15,223 

19,753 

21,145 

23,069 

21,012 

Switzerland 

13.686 

14.407 

12.778 

11,837 

12,816 

13,093 

20.324 

29,491 

Australia 

17,218 

14.246 

22,899 

13,885 

11,801 

W.127 

19,791 

17,469 

France (*) 


13,252 

10.%6 

10,670 

9.6% 

11,801 

11,195 

14,370 

Ireland 


12,414 

13,704 

13.484 

12,416 

12,139 

14,148 

10.234 

Japan . . .... 

i4‘)65 

11.385 

7.070 

10,838 

11,907 

7.681 

2,998 

2,388 

British Malaya 

9.231 

1 8.927 

11,936 

8,651 

8.188 

7.112 

5,743 

6.995 

Norway 

4.533 

, 6,281 

5,086 

3.997 

4,709 

3,258 

4,109 

8,331 

New Zealand 

6.365 

5.417 

8.587 

6,499 

6,206 

4,070 

1,%0 

1,812 

Italy (•) 


1 1,526 

4,037 

3,252 

3,512 

4,180 

4,720 

4,883 

Bdgo-I.uxemburg . , 

'2*152 

1,257 

1876 

902 

’ 2,441 

4,539 

7,529 

6,468 

Chile 


I 586 

1.497 

1,486 

1 1.345 

1,358 

880 

324 

Total .... 


j 583,061 

629,768 

617.637 

j 586,587 

598,008 

616,930 

648,837 


a) To foreign countries. — b) To Alaska, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
*) Net weight, — *) Gross weight. — ®) Including dried milk. 


The United Kingdom is both an importer and an exporter. The quantities 
exported are, however, of little importance, but up to 1936 they increased 
considerably while at the same time importation declined. During the succeed- 
ing period a new decline is noted. From January i to August 31 exports to- 
talled 23,243,000 lb in 1939 as against 21,455,000 lb in 1938; thus exportation 
was again slightly increased. Canada’s exports could no longer be maintained 
in 1939 at the level of the two preceding years. In general the trend of Canada’s 
exports w’as irregular. 

Switzerland may be said to maintain the volume of its exports which had 
considerably declined in comparison to the preceding period. 

Taken as a whole, there has been a decline in exportation of abnut 20,000,000 
lb as compared to the preceding year. 

Among the countries importing condensed milk, the United Kingdom is the 
only important European country, with by far the most important quantities 
imported. Up to August 31, her imports were 106,356,000 lb in 1939, as against 
131,226,000 lb in 1938; her imports have, therefore, suffered a heavy decrease. 
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Among the other countries there are hardly any which are not tropical regions 
or colonies. Only at a great distance follow a few European countries such 
as France — which, like the United Kingdom has at the same time a considerably 
greater export, — Greece and Germany. From the table, hardly perceptible 


Imports of Condensed Milk. 

(ooo lb.) 


COUNTRIES 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

193s 

1934 

1933 

1932 

United Kingdom 


183,026 

189,830 

188,699 

200,075 

234,390 

273.795 

307,713 

British Malaya 

85,066 

88,185 

92,323 

66.1% 

63,615 

58,092 

45,579 

43,259 

Philippines 

47,082 

49,009 

42,477 

41,692 

35,669 

34,370 

29.295 

28.506 

Netherlands Indies .... 

39.216 

37.792 

39,769 

29,216 

28,078 

27.097 

24,844 

24,456 

Burma 

India 

22.110 

8.001 

19,945 

6.440 

17,178 

11,420 

} 22,225 

23,594 

19,599 

19,500 

19,216 

Thailand (Siam) 


24.262 

25,796 

22,289 

19,694 

16,614 

13.508 

11,771 

Hawaii ( 1 ) 

14.828 

13.993 

13,658 

11.543 

12,968 

9,786 

10,223 

8,221 

Peru 

11,036 

11,532 

9.493 

7,097 

6,063 

5,712 

3,322 

4,956 

Indochina 

10.759 

11,091 

10,728 

8,250 

8,003 

6,786 

6,424 

6.962 

Taraaica 

10,159 

9,899 

8,984 

7.994 

6.790 

6.934 

5,803 

5.240 

Thinidad and Tobago . . . 


8.957 

8.477 

7 509 

6,045 

5,598 

4,683 

4,140 

Puerto Rico ( i ) 

9,024 

8.144 

7,555 

6,850 

5,840 

4,050 

3,653 

3,968 

Algeria ( 2 ) 

• • • 

7,169 1 

6,023 

4,793 

5,097 

6,164 

5,781 

6.973 

Alaska (i) 

6,702 

6,195 1 

5,851 

5615 

5,481 

5,276 

4,500 

4,623 

France 


3.135 , 

2,498 

2,068 

2,983 

4,090 

5.377 

4,134 

Panama 


4,240 

5,247 

4,780 

4,268 

3,100 

2,802 

3,179 

» Canal Zone . . . 

■3.644 

3,038 ' 

2,033 

2,540 

3,023 

2,081 

2,718 

2.747 

Tunisia 


4.557 ' 

3,726 

3,168 

3.098 

3,272 

3,499 

3,362 

Malta 


4,519 

1 

4,905 1 

4,015 

4,063 

2,802 

2,813 

2,244 

French Morocco (3) < • ■ • 


4,352 

4,030 i 

3.311 

3,133 

3,144 

3,336 

2,818 

Newfoundland 

*4,429 

4.279 

3,807 1 

3,318 

3,203 

3.150 

2.388 

2,533 

Greece 

3,655 

4.222 

4.495 1 

4,310 

4,709 

3.807 

2,987 

3,768 

Union of South Africa . . 

1,155 

3.609 

6,680 

1,982 

708 

2.544 

2,617 

1,530 

Venezuela 



3,869 

1,407 

948 

1,003 

743 

928 

Palestine 

'3, *404 

*2, ’491 1 

2,216 

2,282 

1,839 

1,054 

454 

309 

Germany ( 2 ) 


2,637 

3.821 

2,500 

2,275 

4,835 

5,809 

1,316 

Curasao ( 3 ) 


4,500 

3,258 

2,811 

2,562 

2,167 

1,616 

1,631 

Japan 

■■'loi 

417 

1,859 

1,003 

924 

2,081 

2,244 

4,839 

Total . . . 


531,635 

542,006 

469,463 

464,748 

479,598 

490,313 

515,342 


(i) From. United States. — ( 2 ) Including dried milk. — ( 3 ) All kinds of milk, but principally condensed milk. 


changes as compared to the preceding year can be noted. In Palestine, the 
relatively considerable growth of imports continued. 

The difference between the totals of imports and of exports can be attributed 
only in part to the fact that a number of countries are not entered in the table. 
Besides, the differences may arise also from the particular nature of the regula- 
tions for the returns by customs ofEces with regard to packing. The uncertainty 
with regard to net weight and gross weight represents a particularly trouble- 
some obstacle. Gross weight is evidently intended when the general packing 
is calculated in the weight. Net weight may be intended when on the one hand 
the merchandize ready for sale in its container is considered and on the other 
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the contents alone of the container. The inclusion of the container in the weight, 
can thus be considered both as gross weight and as net weight. 

In 1939 some countries show increases of a certain importance for dried milk, 
especially New Zealand and Canada. These two countries reach a record figure. 
The Netherlands too have had increases, which although not of great importance, 
compared to the preceding year, are worth mentioning particularly because 


Exports of Dried Milk 


(000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Netherlands 

') 34.893 

q 33.378 

») 42,999 

*) 51,732 

*) 28,226 

>) 29,421 

*) 32,739 

*) 29,350 

New Zealand .... 

18,182 

15.119 

16.125 

17,242 

14.577 

17,494 

15.679 

14.220 

United State*! / 

8.338 

10,192 

4.242 

3,726 

2.743 

3.120 

2,449 

3,558 

OvnLCS • • • ^ 11^ j 

1,468 

1,431 

1,034 

979 

1,036 

496 

' 509, 

t 

615 

Australia 

6.142 

5,957 

i 5,007 

3,598 

699 

1.360 

3,395 

14,974 

Clinada 

8.320 

5.379 

4,310 

5.240 

4,705 

4,691 

4.632 

3,748 

Ireland , ... 


1,294 

937 

240 

265 

397 

9 

60 

Denmark 

lj9l 

725 

1,008 

624 

227 

388 

503 

604 

Total . . . 


73.475 

75,662 ' 

i ‘ 

83,381 1 

52,478 

57,367 

59,915 

67,129 


a) To foreign countries — d) To Alaska, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
') Net weight. — *) Gross weight. 


they are in direct opposition to the considerable reduction of condensed milk. 
Denmark too has greatly increased her exports as compared to the preceding 
year, although the totals are of relatively little importance. The only reduction 
lies in the fact that the United States have not maintained their exports abroad 
at the exceptionally high level of 1938. 

In general there has been no decline in the exports of dried milk as happened 
for condensed milk, but an increase of exports of 6,600,000 lb in round figures* 
The total evidently thus remains above that reported for 1936. As, however, 
in this total the Netherlands are included with gross weights, the real increase 
over 1936 must be less, unless the quantities given for 1939 may be considered 
as equal or greater. 

As to the importation of dried milk, the European countries play a more 
important part in this than in that of condensed milk, the difference being ex- 
plained by the different use of the two kinds of preserved milk. The United 
Kingdom alone takes as a rule — apart of exceptional years such as 1936 — about 
two thirds of the imported quantities registered, or nearly one-half the exported 
quantities registered. Since 1935 her imports have considerably increased. 
Up to August 31, the imports for 1939 were reported as 24,280,000 lb. having 
once again slightly declined, as compared to 27,770,000 lb. imported in 1938. 
The Economic Union of Belgium-Euxenibourg had maintained in 1939 its exports 
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at the high level reached in 1936. Palestine also can register a very considerable 
increase in imports. The United States have again almost reached, after the 
particularly small exports of the year 1938, the quantities imported during the 
years 1937 and 1935 The sudden changes in the import needs of the United 


Imports of Dried Milk. 

(000 lb.) 


COUNTRIES i 

1930 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

United Kingdom 


39.765 

33.230 

27,494 

25,170 

28.636 

32,007 

36,570 

Belgo Luxemburg 

8.073 

7.939 

7,319 

8,790 

2,617 

1,678 

2,044 

1,367 

France 


2,161 

1,938 

2,130 

1,980 

2,630 

3,567 

3.896 

Palestine 

3 005 

1680 

2,066 

1,206 

952 

437 

106 

57 

Hawaii *} 

847 

787 

498 

443 

419 

282 

313 

348 

British Malaya 

1,283 

825 

794 

591 

542 

465 

379 

414 

Canada 


703 

950 

267 

37 

137 

101 

119 

Puerto Rico*) 

615 

626 

529 

531 

613 

214 

196 

267 

Mexico 

589 

518 

677 

362 

207 

564 

494 

551 

Sweden 


864 

483 

381 

130 

53 

386 

558 

Panama 


569 

368 

333 

123 

132 

117 

130 

» Canal Zone 

377 

300 

225 

348 

245 

194 

170 

159 

Egypt 

333 

428 

335 

364 

306 

293 

220 

174 

Austraha 

483 

423 

298 

i 0 

280 

1% 

137 

895 

United States 

2,465 

82 

2,806 

24,460 

2,743 

7 

562 

591 

Total 


57,670 

52,516 

67,700 

36,364 

35,918 

40,799 

46,096 


') From United States 


States, which showed themselves in such a striking manner during recent years, 
may consequently be considered still as particularly characteristic 

As a result of the war there was a heavy contraction of trade on the preserved 
milk market 


Walther Schubring. 


CURRENT INFORMATION ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

Greece Since meat can no longer be imported under satisfactory conditions, the 
Greek Government, in order to prevent stocks of home-grown meat from becoming 
exhausted, has recently passed a decree restricting the consumption of meat to two 
days weekly, Thursday and Sunday. 

Argentina Animals are in good condition. A high yield was obtained from the 
second clip of sheep 

, Algeria Towards the end of May the situation of livestock was generally satisfac- 
tory Lambing had been effected under good conditions. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION ON SERICULTURE. 

Italy: The condition of the eggvS was good at the end of May and the weather 
was favourable. Except for a few cases of disease, the condition of mulberries was 
also considered satisfactory at the same date 

USSR. In Central Asia, the organizations entrusted with the buymg of co- 
coons started their campaign in the beginning of May. 

According to information received concerning Uzbekistan, the most important 
sericicultural center of the Union, the cocoon production is progressing satisfactorily 
this year 
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TRADE 


The following countries do not appear un the iahlesj because, as a consequence of the present 
international situation, they have suspended the publication of trade statistics or because these 
data are no more regularly available: Germany, Belgo-luxemburg U., Bobemia-Moravia 
(Protectorate), Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Estonia, Finland, France, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, Poland and Danzig, United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Yugoslavia, U,S-S,R,, Indochina, British Malaya, Syria and Lebanon, Algeria, Madagascar, 
French Morocco, Tunisia, Australia. 


COUNTRIES 

April 


Nine months (August i-April 

30 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1940 

1 1939 

1940 

1 1939 

1939-40 

1 1938-39 1 1939-40 

1 1938-39 

1938-39 

1 1938-39 

Exporting Countries : 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Romania 

2,192 

1,512 

0 

0 


16.538 

19,517 

0 


0 

27,571 

1 0 

Canada 

3,049 

1,699 




77,086 

62,502 




87,746 

935 

United States . . 

1,100 

3,525 

471 

521 


11.493 

35.457 

4,864 


4.321 

46,004 

6,134 

Argentina 

9,256 

9,162 


- 


76.144 

39,264 

- 


- 

70.352 

- 

ChUe 





(4) 

1 

( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ) 

480 

0 

483 

Uruguay 





( 2 ) 

1.221 

( 2 ) 1.795 

( 2 ) 1 

( 2 ) 

6 

2,413 

8 

India : by sea . . . 





( 3 ) 

108 

(3) 1,934 

^3) 355 

(3) 

2.347 

1.984 

4,421 

1 : by land . . 


... 



(4) 

188 

( 4 ) 209 

(4) 50 

(4) 

71 

443 

132 

Iraq 

76 

79 

0 

0 


1,026 

545 

0 


0 

621 

0 

Iran 


. . . 

. . . 


(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 0 f(2) 0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

Turkey 

162 

12 

— 

— 


319 

1,067 

- 


- 

1,098 

— 

JSgypt 

II 

0 

0 

26 


15 

1 

29 


53 

1 

60 

Importing Countries: 













Greece 

0 

0 

559 

702 


0 

0 

575 


4,436 

0 

7,740 

Norway 





(1) 

0 

(I) 0 

(I) 5.101 

(I) 

2,371 

0 

4,002 

Portugal ... 





(1) 

0 

(I) 0 

(I) 311 

(I) 

1,224 

0 

1,295 

Mexico . 


.. 

... 


(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ), 13 

(4) 

130 

0 

1,243 

Brazil 

— 

- 




— 

— 

( 3 ) 9,322 

(3) 10,808 

— 

23,172 

Peru .... 





(4) 

0 

(4) 0 

(4) 1.182 

(4) 

1,141 

0 

2,625 

Burma 





(I) 

6 

(i) 4 

( 2 ) 59 

(I) 

54 

7 

68 

Cevlon 

— 





— 

— 

(I) 72 

(I) 

88 

— 

91 

China 





(I) 

173 

(I) 197 

(I) 934 

(I) 

2,237 

511 

9,597 

Chosen 





(I) 

24 

(U 6 

II) 56 

(I) 

118 

6 

130 

Taiwan 

— 

— 




— 

— 

( 2 ) 3 

( 2 ) 

0 

— 

14 

Japan 

-- 

- 




- 

- 

(I) 1.081 

(I) 

259 


679 

Palestine . 





12 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 0 

(a) 406 

( 2 ) 

871 

0 

1,791 

Union of SouthAfrica 





( 4 ) 

0 

( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ) 103 

(4) 

1.025 

0 

1,030 

New 2^aland . . . 

... 

... 



(3) 

0 

(a) 0 

(2) 409 

( 2 ) 

812 

0 

2,006 

Exporting Countries : 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals {i cental =* 100 lb.). 



Romania 

312 

142 

0 

0 


1,496 

248 

0 


0 

640 

0 

Canada 

0 

0 




1,657 

469 




984 

e 

United States . . . 

50 

0 

0 

0 


345 

374 

0 


0 

374 

0 

Argentina . ... 

678 

530 


- 


5.038' 

1,053 

- 


— 

2,064 

- 

Turkey 

90 

45 

- 



140 

71 

- 


- 

177 

- 

Importing Countries: 













Greece 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

* 0 

0 

Norway 





ii ) 

0 

(I) 0 

(X) 2,110 

(I) 

1,804 

0 

2,734 

Palestine .... 



... 

... 


— 


(2) 170 

( 2 ) 

104 

— 

188 


(i) Up to March 31. — (a) Up to the end of February. — (3) Up to January 31. — (4) Up to pecembet 31. 



TRADE 


WHEAT FLOUR, BARLEY 


435 S 


COUNTRIES 

April 

Nine months (August i-April 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

lMP< 

1940 

3RT8 


Exports 


Imp 

3RT8 

1938 39 

Exports 

X 938-39 

Imports 

1940 

1939 


1939 


1939-40 1 193839 

1939 40 

1938-39 



Wheat Flour. 


Thousand centals (i cental 

- 100 lb.). 


Exporting Conntrm : 
















Romanm 

0 

0 

0 



0 


I 1 

2 


0 1 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

1,019 

539 






10.262 ! 

6,436 





9,024 

145 

United States 

836 

1.499 

0 



0 


9.663 ' 

9,421 


95 

1 

106 

14,059 

159 

Argentina . 

165 

220 

— 


— 



1,628 

1.511 


— 


— 

2,049 

— 

Uruguay 







( 2 ) 

237 ( 2 ) 

205 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

408 

0 

Chosen 







( 1 ) 

136 (I) 

380 

( 1 ) 

0 

(t) 

0 

523 

0 

India • by sea 







( 3 ) 

699 ( 3 ) 

724 

( 3 ) 

2 

(3) 

1 

1,172 

4 

Iraq 

14 

12 

0 



0 


130 

116 


0 


0 

13 

0 

Iran 







( 2 ) 

0 (::) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 

... 






( 1 ) 

3 402 ( 1 ) 

3.327 

( 1 ) 

114 

(I) 

0 

4 594 

0 

Turkey 

0 

10 

“ 





1 

62 





75 


Importing Countries: 
















Or*'f‘ce 

0 

0 

5 



6 


0 

0 


29 


31 

0 

43 

Norway 







(I) 

1 (I) 

4 

( 1 ) 

733 

(I) 

553 

6 

620 

Portugal 



... 




(I) 

0 (1) 

0 

(I) 

10 

(X) 

31 

0 

38 

Halt 


— 






— 

— 


113 

( 2 ) 

103 

__ 

177 

Mexico 







( 4 ) 

0 ( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

1 

(4) 

1 

0 

2 

Braril 

— 

— 






— 

— 

(3) 

403 

(3) 

449 

— 

798 

Chile 







( 4 ) 

0 ( 4 ) 

0 

( 4 ) 

33 

(4) 

43 

2 

93 

Peru 







(4) 

0 (4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

19 

(4) 

18 

0 

42 

Burma 







(I) 

I (I) 

1 

(I) 

504 

(X) 

436 

1 

865 

Ceylon 

— 

__ 

... 





— 

— 

(I) 

302 

(I) 

256 

— 

366 

China 







( 1 ) 

739 (i) 

394 

(I) 

3 751 

(I) 

3.202 

1,176 

7.108 

Formosa 


. 





12 ) 

17 ( 2 ) 

6 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 

8 

0 

Netherlands Indies: 
















Java and Madura 

— 

— 






— 1 

— 

( 2 ) 

802 

(2) 

750 

— 

1,271 

Outer Provinces 

— 







_ 1 

— 

(2) 

551 

( 2 ) 

435 

-■ 

746 

Palestine 







( 2 ) 

0 1 ( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

i45 

(2) 

262 

0 

415 

tgvpt 

0 

0 

3 



4 


4 1(4) 

0 


36 


38 

0 

46 

Union of South Africa 







( 4 ) 

1 

( 4 ) 

5 

(4) 

4 

2 

9 

New Zealand 

1 






( 2 ) 

0 j(2) 

0 

(2) 


(2) 

0 

0 

1 

1 




Barley. 


Thousand centals (i cental = roo lb) 



Exporting C ountries . 
















Romania 

0 

27 J 

0 



0 


2,329 

2,891 


0 


0 

4.195 

0 

Canada 

103 

160 1 






5,695 

6,315 





7,919 

1 

United States 

3 

58 

0 



0 


1.534 , 

4,588 


158 


1 

5,101 

237 

Argentina 

922 

832 1 

— 


— 



8,398 i 

3,631 


— 


— 

4,644 

— 

Chile 


1 



— 


( 4 ) 

217 ( 4 ) 

310 


— 


— 

1 076 

— 

India by sea 







(3) 

7 (3) 

35 

(3) 

205 

(3) 

26 

39 

79 

Iraq 

"642 

’ ■ 566 

0 



0 


3,286 

3,285 


0 


0 

4 573 

0 

Iran 







(2) 

90 ( 2 ) 

37 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

97 

0 

Turkey 

" 150 

‘"109 

— 


— 



900 , 

2,050 


— 



2,740 

— 

Egypt 

3 

0 

0 



2 


4 i 

68 


0 


18 

68 

19 

Union of South Afr 







(4) 

0j(4) 

0 

(4) 

0 

(4) 

0 

1 

0 

Importing CouiUnes • 








1 








Greece 

0 

0 

0 



7 


0 i 

0 


54 


338 

0 

344 

Norway 







(1) 

0 (1) 

0 

(I) 

394 

(X) 

285 

0 

415 

Mexico , . 







U) 

0 ( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

58 

( 4 ) 

67 

0 

146 

Burma .... 

'll 

L-* 







— 

(I) 

4 

(X) 

3 

— 

4 

Ueylon 








- 1 

— 

( 1 ) 

7 

(X) 

8 

•— 

II 

Chosen 







(I) 

1 1(1) 

18 

(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 

0 

2 

Japan 

'll 







1 

— 

(I) 

0 

( 1 ) 

0 

— 

0 

Palestine . , 







( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

6 

(2) 

26 

(2) 

199 

6 

304 

New Zealand . . 

... 






( 2 ) 

0 ,( 2 ) 


(2) 

71 

( 2 ) 

40 

0 

216 < 


(i) Up to March 31. — (a) Up to the end of February. — {3) Up to January 31 — (4) Up to December 31 



436 S trade — OATS, maize 




April 


Nine months (August i-Aprll 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 3 i> 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

iMPORTS^ 


1940 

1 1939 

1 1940 

1939 1 193940 1 1938*39 1939*40 1 1938-39 

X938-39 

1938*39 

Exporting CoufUfits: 
Romania 

0 

0 

Oats 

0 

3. — Thousand centals (i cental ■= 100 lb.). 

oil 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 

0 

0- 

Canada 

264 

146 

.. 


3,607 

2.200 



3.265 

1,134 

United Statei , . . 

3 

5 

302 

89 

55 

1,105 

1.974 

147 

1,114 

427 

Argentina . . 

847 

61 1 

1 - 


7,707 

4,736 


- 

5,957 

— 

Chile 


1 ••• 


... ( 4 ) 

288 (4) 

287 (4) 

0 (4) 

0 

1,119 

(X 

Chosen 

... 

1 .. 

1 ... 

. . (I) 

0 (I) 

I (X) 

0 (x) 

0 

1 

(^ 

India ; by sea 



- 

- (3) 

^ (3) 

12 

- 

- 

21 

— 

Turkey 

0 

22 

- 


6 

165 

- 

- 

231 

— 

Unionof SouthAfnca 




( 4 ) 

4 (4) 

2 (4) 

0 ( 4 ) 

0 

5 

2 

New Zealand . . . 


! 

! 

... ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

13 ( 2 ) 

2 

4 

5 

Importing Countries: 
Greece 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

0 

Norway 


... 

1 

... (I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 (X) 

49 (1) 

2 

0 

2 

Mexico 




... (4) 

3 (4) 

0 (4) 

3 (4) 

20 

0 

2S 

Peru 



... 


- 

“ (4) 

10 ( 4 ) 

11 

- 

26. 

Ceylon 

- 

- 




- (X) 

9 ( 1 ) 

11 


17- 

E^ypt 



0 

0 


— 

0 

1 


1 

Exporting Countries' 
Romania . . . . 

1.703 

1,198 

Maiz 

0 

e. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 

Six Months (November i-April 30 ) 

0 II 6,575 1 7.308 | 0 1 0 

Twelve months 
(Nov, I Oct 31 ) 

12,014 1 0* 

United States . . 

798 

915 

22 

27 

11,610 

13,982 

161 

119 

19,783 

25J 

Haiti . 



- 

~ ( 2 ) 

2 ( 2 ) 

1 

- 

— 

8 

— 

Dominican Republic 

... 

... 


- ( 2 ) 

80 ( 2 ) 

140 

- 

— 

340 


Argentina . . 

7,215 

6.733 

- 

- 1 

28,265 

28.332 

— 


74,809 

— 

Brazil 

... 


- 

- [(3) 

365 ( 3 ) 

654 

— 


1.658 


Burma ... 



- 

- Iw 

44 (I) 

39 

- 


397 

— 

China . . 



- 

- (I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

26 

-- 

— 

26 


India: by sea . 



- 

~ (3) 

0 (3) 

1 

— 

— 

1 


Netherlands Indies : 
Java and Madura 




~ ( 1 ) 

356 {:) 

832 



1.353 


Outer Provinces . 


0 1 

- 

- (2) 

68 (2) 

125 


— 

813 


Iraq 

0 


- t 

- 

1 

1 


_ 

3 


Egypt . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

r 

Unionof South Africa 




... (I) 

5,843 (I) 

2,408 ( 4 ) 

0 (4) 

4 

12,752 

KT 

Importing Countries: 
Greece 

0 

0 

76 

144 

0 

0 

306 

800 

0 

l.33fr 

Norway 




... (I) 

0 (I) 

0 (X) 

1.302 ( 1 ) 

1,134 

0 

2,647 

Portugal .... 



... , 

... ( 2 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 (I) 

140 (X) 

425 

0 

864 

Mexico 



I 

... (4) 

0 (4) 

0 (4) 

381 ( 4 ) 

0 

0 

807 

Peru 



1 

... (4) 

0 (4) 

0 (4) 

0 (4) 

0 

0 

0 

Chosen 



1 

1 

... (X) 

1 (1) 

8 (X) 

75 (I) 

58 

118 

488 

Japan 

— 


i 


- 

- ( 1 ) 

2,545 ( 1 ) 

2,357 


6,481 

Palestine 



... 

... (2) 

0 (2) 

0 ( 2 ) 

37 M 

45 

0 

160 

New Zealand . . . 



... 1 

... (2) 

0 (2) 

0 (2) 

17 (4) 

0 

0 

56 


(I) Up to March 31. — (2) Up to the end of February. - (3) bp to January 31. - (4) up to December 51. 



TRADE — RICE, LINSEED 


Exporting Countries: 


Cnited States . . 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Burma 

Chosen 

Taiwan 

Iraq 

Iran . ... 

Thailand (Siam) . 

^ypt .... 


Importing Counlrtes: 

('»reece 

Norway 

Portugal 

Romania 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Ceylon 

China 

India: by sea . . . 

» . by land . . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura, 
Outer Provinces . 

Japan 

Palestine 

Union of Sout Afr. . 
New Zealand . . . 



Four months (January i-Aprll 30) Twelve months 
^ ' (January i-Dec. 31) 

Exports | Imports Exports t Imports 

1940 I 1939 I 1940 I X939 1939 1939 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



1,222 1 

123 

249 

3.093 


... 

. . . 


( 3 ) 49 

(3) 

95 

— 

— 

1,332 

( 1 ) 25,504 (I) 

5 (X) 

7 

75,481 





2,220 

( 2 ) 

”‘32 ( 2 ) 

“■ 0 ( 2 ) 

0 

2% 


10 

0 

0 

15 

( 2 ) 

0 (2) 

1 ( 2 ) 

3 

0 

( 2 ) 

6,173 


— 

41,010 


1,081 

0 

1 

2,579 


0 

254 

241 

1 

1 

0 


... (I) 

55 (I) 

27 

6 

(I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

5 (I) 

8 

0 


— 

156 

151 



- ( 2 ) 

1 ( 2 ) 

1 

— 1 

(I) 

1 (I) 

18 (I) 

153 

2 





2 

(I) 

0 (I) 

’3,615 (r) 

*3,691 

3 

(I) 

129 (I) 

4,317 (I) 

1,563 

156 

(3) 

407 ( 3 ) 

3,187 ( 3 ) 

2,670 

6.343 1 





424 

(I) 

17 (I) 

60 (I) 

0 

258 

( 2 ) 

33 '(2) 

298 ( 2 ) 

835 

214 

(I) 

52 (I) 

0 (I) 

143 

444 

( 2 ) 

23 ( 2 ) 

81 ,( 2 ) 

85 

85 





0 1 

( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

14 ( 2 ) 

“’l4 

0 


Exporting Countries: 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


Romania . . 
Argentina . . 
Uruguay . . 
•China . . . 
India: by sea 
* : by land 
Iraq .... 
Egypt. . . . 
New Zealand. 


importing Countries: 

Greece 

Norway 

United States . . . 

Burma 

Japan 

Palestine 


0 4 

0 


0 1 

1 1 

4 

2 

3 1 2 

1,654 

— 


11,371 1 

12,743 

— 

— 

26,082 ' - 

... — 

— 

(2) 

442 1(2) 

345 

— 

— 

2,403 1 - 

... — 

— 


0 (I) 

14 ' 


— 

99 1 - 



(3) 

206 (3) 

510 ,(3) 

0 (3) 

0 

5.934 1 - 

— 







63 1 - 

1 

— 


6 

10 

— 

— 

202 1 - 

0 0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 



(2) 

1 (2) 

1 '(2) 

0 (2) 

0 

2 0 

1 

0 9 

5 


0 

0 

23 

18 

1 

0 71 

... 


(I) 

0 (1) 

0 (1) 

191 (i) 

180 

0 513 

- 672 

”793 




3.356 

4.372 

8,976 

... .. 

1 

(1) 

0 (I) 

0 (I) 

0 (1) 

0 

0 0 


i !*.! 

(I) 

0 (I) 

0 (1) 

29 (I) 

27 

0 52 

e « « 

I 




1 

6 

~ 24 


^t) Up to March 31 . — (3) Up to the end of February. ~ ( 3 ) Up to January 31 . 




trade — COTTON, WOOL 


438 s 



April 

Nine months (August i-April 30) 

(Twelve months) 
(August i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*940 1 1939 

X940 1939 

1939*40 1 1938-39 

1939-40 1 1938-39 

1938-39 

1938-39 


Exporting Countries: 


Cotton* — Thousand centals (i cental == 100 lb.). 


United States . . . 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Dominican Republic. 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Peru 

Burma 

China 

India: by sea . 

N. I: Java & Mad. . 
Outer provinces . 

Iraq 

Iran 

Turkey 

Egypt 


Importing Countries: 

Greece 

Norway . . . 

Portugal 

Romania .... 

Ceylon 

Chosen 

Japan 

Palestine 

Union of South Afr. 


1.836 

934 

56 

63 


30,114 


15,653 


616 


541 

17,562 



— 

— 

p ) 

12 

(2) 

20 


— 


— 

104 





( 4 ) 

35 

( 4 ) 

177 

(4) 

11 

(4) 

3 

308 




— 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

2 


— 


— 

5 

*’ 35 

0 


— 


364 


349 


— 


— • 

555 



— 

— 

3) 

2.147 

(3) 

2,822 


— 


— 

7,692 





( 4 ) 

883 

( 4 ) 

982 


— 



1,801 





.<t) 

285 

(I) 

267 

(r) 

0 

(I) 

0 

385 





(I) 

78 

(I) 

1,245 

(I) 

3.073 

(1) 

1,098 

1,305 





,(3) 

4,350 

(3) 

5,018 

(3) 

912 

(3) 

724 

12,898 



— 

— 


2 

(I) 

10 


— 


— 

15 



— 

— 

(a) 

21 

(2) 

12 


— 


— 

19 

“ 5 

1 

0 

0 


57 


46 


1 


1 

53 





(2) 

200 

(2) 

73 

(3) 

0 

(2) 

0 

223 

■“ 7 

’”l8 


— 


94 


304 


— 


— 

385 

633 

866 




6,703 


6,580 





8,429 

0 

0 

8 1 

6 


0 


0 


45 


33 

0 





(*) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(*) 

94 (I) 

70 

0 

— 





— 


— 

(I) 

362 

(r) 

345 

-- 

0 

0 

! “’27 

19 


0 


0 1 


265 


339 

0 





(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

19 

(0 

12 

0 



... 


(I) 

270 

(1) 

193 i 

(I) 

197 

(*) 

250 

193 





(I) 

0 

(l) 

1 

(I) 

8,543 

(1) 

8,766 

1 I 





(2) 

1 

(2) 

0 i 

(2) 

12 

(2) 

8 

i 0 





(4) 

0 

(4) 

3 1 

(4) 

7 

(4) 

6 

1 3 


749- 

9 


0 

3,698 

l,68i 


2 

0 


49 


474 

433 

17 

348 

13,176 

16 

13 


Exporting Countries: 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 

Twelve months 

Eight months (September i- April 30) (Sept i*Oct. 31) 


Argentina . . { jjj 

Chile 

“Peru 

Uruguay. . . | jjj 

Burma 

China 

India: by sea . . , 
» : by land . . . 

Iraq 

Iran 

Palestine 

Turkey .... (a) 

Egypt 

Un.ofS.Africa. { jjj 
New Zealand . | jjj 


Importing Countries: 

Greece 

Norway 

Portugal 

Romania 

United States . . . 

Mezlcn 

Japan 


24,017 

27.282 

... 

— 

1 164,485 

223,307 




— 

299,148 

— 

10.450 

5,205 

— 

— 

1 

54,776 


38,248 


— 


— 

56.745 

— 






,(4) 

351 

(4) 

5,556 

(4) 

73 

(4) 

302 

30,838 

461 





(4) 

5,035 

(4) 

3,635 

— 


12.022 

— 





(4) 

44,441 

( 2 ) 

45,310 


— 


— 

95,932 

— 



— 

— 

(4) 

11,984 

(2) 

9,718 





24,306 

— 





(I) 

150 

(r) 

170 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

311 

0 



— 

— 

(1) 

511 

(0 

5,633 


— 


— 

6,671 






(3) 

28,127 

(3) 

34,683 

(3) 

2,088 

( 3 ) 

2,771 

76,997 

8,031 

— 

— 



-- 


(4) 

6,850 

(4) 

5.445 

— 

20,102 

952 

683 

0 

0 


11,303 


12,763 

37 


15 

19,672 

57 





(2) 

7,635 

(2) 

2,004 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

6,151 

0 





(2) 

46 

(2) 

60 

(2) 

9 

(2) 

15 

181 

40 

134 

846 


— 


5,472 


12,765 


... 

21.272 

— - 

326 

403 

62 

20 


2,588 


3,338 


317 


251 

5.176 

465 





(*)1 

16,072 

(1)183.785 

(4) 

75 

(4) 

747 

234.846 

1,058. 





(I) 

6,041 

(1) 

4.449 

(4) 

437 

(4) 

509 

7.994 

1,587 




1 !!! 

(2) 

79,653 

(2)108,051 

(2) 

73 

(2) 

46 

254,591 

55 




1 ! . 

i 

(2) 

4,504 

(2) 

17.566 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

4 

57,270 

4 

18 

57 

915 

562 


395 


860 


2,881 


4.158 

2,103 

7.657 

... 




(I) 

602 

( 1 ) 

1,043 


2.339 

(I) 

1,605 

1,689 

2,668 





(I) 

2,035 

(I) 

827 

(I) 

948 

(I) 

1,982 

2,251 

3,318 

0 

0 

“’57 

'”55 

0 


18 


143 

1 

686 

62 

840 

430 

0 

22,066 

16.826 


540 


267 

241,290 

145,598 

417 

209,676 

... 

... 


. . . 

(4) 

0 

( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

1,559 

(4) 

1,398 

139 

4.837 





(I) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(I) 

50.709 

(I) 

61,337 

0 

107.551 


(a) Unwashed wool. •— (b) Washed wool. ■— (1) Up to March 31. .r- {2) Up to the end of February. — (3) Up to January 31- 
• (4) Up to December 31. 44 



TRADE — BUTOR, CHEESE 


439 S 



April 

Four months (January i April 30) 

Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


Imports 


Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 


1940 

1 1939 

1910 

1939 

1939 

1939 

Exporting Countries : 




Butter. — 

Thousand lb. 






Norwav 





(I) 

42 1(1) 117 

(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 

126 

0 

Portugal. 





(1) 

31 

(I) 29 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

0 

157 

0 

Romania 

2 

35 

0 

0 


236 

1 143 


0 


0 

935 

0 

Argentina . 

1.052 

712 

— 

__ 


9,645 

1 6,823 


- 


_ 

19,745 


Union of South Afr 







1 





6,929 

24 

New Zealand 




... 

(2) 

57.437 

(2) 54,807 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

274.258 

2 

Importing Countries 







1 

1 





1 

1 

1 


Gref ce 

1 

~ 1 

26 ^ 

88 




_ 


73 


373 


1,074 

Mexico 

— 

— 




— 

^ — 





2 308 

1,107 

United States 

172 

207 

‘"123 1 

44 


851 

1 615 


*421 


*328 

— 

134 

Peru 



1 









1 0 

335 

Burma 

__ 

— 




— 

>- 

(I) 

* 163 

(r) ’ 

181 


719 

Cevlofi 

— 

— 

1 



— 

— 

(I) 

220 

(I) 

227 

1 — 

1,109 

China 

— 





— 

— 

(I) 

137 

(0 

no 

— 

593 

India * by sea 




. 

(3) 

562 

(3) 509 

(3) 

99 

(3) 

110 

1 5.785 

1.065 

» • by land 

— 

— 

• . 1 


— 





1 _ 

5.247 

Netherlands Indies : 













Tav .1 and Madura 

I — 

— 

... 



— 

— 

( 2 ; 

972 

(2) 

968 

1 — i 

6.698 

Outer Provinces 

1 — 

— 




— 

— 

(2) 

353 

(2) 

342 


2,588 

Iraq 

^ 1 

0 

“ 0 , 

7 


0 

2 


11 

15 

2 

40 

Iran 

1 




( 2 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 2 

(2) 

13 

(2) 

37 

1 4 

185 

Palestine 

• ‘ ^ 1 




( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 0 ( 2 ) 

791 

(2) 

888 

2 

4 389 

Egypt 

1 


**’20 1 

■**5I 1 

1 

71 

i 


24 

143 


351 

1 

280 

i 265 

871 


Exporting Counitm ; 


Cheese. — - Thousand lb. 


Norw.ij 

Romania 

Argentina 

Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countries: 


Greece . . . 

Portugal , . . 
United States . . . 

Mexico 

Chile 

Peru 

Burma 

Ceylon 

India : by sea . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 

Iraq 

Palestine 

Egypt 



77 


15 


■■’|52 


*■‘130 





(I) 

908 

(I) 

1,217 

(I) 

106 

(I) 

179 

3,%6 

648 

0 

*’* 7 


86 


57 


15 


31 

392 

57 

— 

— 


1.466 


1,497 






5.474 

84 











4 253 

282 



( 2 ) 

43.%9 

( 2 ) 

36,597 

(2) 

**’ 0 

(2) 

•**2 

187,166 

2 

439 

432 


287 


24 


668 


1,545 

95 

2.202 



(I) 

68 

(I) 

62 

(I) 

11 

(I) 

24 

216 

201 

*3,552 

*3, *926 


613 


470 

13,547 

17,148 

1.479 

59,075 






... 





7 

1 904 











9 

97 








1 



2 

721 

■ ] 



— 


— 

(I) 

***24 

(I) 

(I) 

”‘33 

— 

97 

•r' 



— 



(I) 

66 

44 

— 

194 



^3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

1(3) 

185 

(3) 

101 

4 

992 




— 


— 

( 2 ) 

269 

;(2) 

218 

_ 

2.01 1 

*“ 2 

*** 4 


0 


9 

18 

35 

15 

60 



( 2 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 

141 

(2) 

377 

20 

2,077 

■*311 

1 

*'*485 


II 

37 

1,581 

I 

1.755 

64 

5,315 


(i) Up to March 31. — (2) Up to the end of February. — (3) Up to January 31. 



IXADE 


440 S 


CACAO. COFFEE 




April 


Seven months (October i-April 30) 

Twelve months 
(O ct. I- Sept 30) 

COUNTRIES 

Exporis 

1 Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1940 

1 1939 

1940 

1939 

1 1939*40 

1 1938*39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1938.39 

Exportmi Countries: 
Haiti 




Gfl 

leao. — 

!(2) 1.682 

Thousand 
1(2) 2.811 

lb. 


3,979 


Dominican Republic. 





1(1) 15.977 

'(I) 26.206 

-- 

— 

63,690 

— 

Brazil 


- t - 


— 

1(3) 87.782 

(3)117,564 

•— 

— 

303.317 

— 

Ecuador ... 




— 

— 

h) 4.893 

(3) 9.385 

— 

— 

36,174 

— 

Trmidad . . . 

t t r 


— 

— 

1(1) 13.973 

(i) 9,218 

— • 

■— 

17,921 

— 

Ceylon . . . 


• ... 

— 

— 

(1) 6.638 

(1) 4.372 


— 

7.754 

— 

Java and Madura . 



— 


(1) 1,199 (I) 1,773 

— • 

— 

3,098 

— 

Belgian Congo . . . 



— 


(3) 818 

(3) 1.041 

— 

— 

2.806 

— 

Gold Coast. 

40,043 

53.762 

— 

— 

299.850 

492,316 

— 

— 

643,415 

__ 

Nigeria & Cameroon. 

21,464 

21,969 

— 


104.257 

1 202.881 

— 

•— 

259,104 

— 

8&0 Tbom^ and Frir- 
cipe Islands . . . 

,, 

1 

- 

— 

(1) 13,889 

1 

(I) 13.775 

- 


23 202 

- 

Importing Countries: 











Greece 

0 

0 

33 

247 

2 

0 

977 

2.482 

0 

4.101 

Norway 





(1) 0 

(I) 0 

(1) 5.016 

(I) 4.471 

0 

8.186 

Portugal 





(1) 2 

(i) 0 

(I) 789 

(x) 646 

2 

1.215 

Romania 

— 

— 

II9 

*254 


— 

1,519 

2 608 

— - 

3,783 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

26,623 

71.798 

— 

— 

343,243 

368.530 

— 

583,184 

Argentina . . 

•— 

— 

— 


(I) 5.313 

(X) 4 725 

— ■ 

10,966 

Uruguay 

— 

1 — 



— 


(») 522 

(2) 509 

— 

1.334 

Palestine 

— 

— 





— 

(2) 406 

(2) 348 

— 

1,451 

Egypt 

—■ 

— 

198 

11 

_ 

•— 

1,248 

593 

— 

639 

Union of SouthAfrica 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(4) 518 

(4) 635 

■— 

2.377 

New Zealand . . . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(2) 2.976 

(2) 1.451 

— 

4.191 

Exporting Countries: 
Costa>Rica .... 




Co 

flee. — Thousand 

Ten Months (J 

1(2) 18,726 1(2) 30,572 

lb. 

uly I -April 

30) 

Twelve months 
(J uly I -June 30) 

1 45,429 1 ~ 

Guatemala .... 



— 

— 

(2) 63,359 

(i) 68,220 

— 

— 

86.988 

— 

Haiti 



— 

— 

(2) 33,100 

(2) 38,951 

— 

— 

64,854 

— 

Jamaica 



— 

— 

I) 4.354 

(I) 6,047 

— 

— 

9,808 

-- 

Mexico 




— 

(4I 20.256 (4) 22.728 

— 

— 

79,766 


Nicaragua 



— 

— 

(2) 14,842 1(2) 12,668 


— 

h0,305 

— 

Dominican Republic 



— 

— 

(2) 12,516 

(2) 14,094 

— 


30.459 

— 

Salvador 



— 

— 

(2) 53.769 

(2) 68,531 

— 

— 

130,792 

— 

Btazil 



— 

— 

(1)1,610.434 '(1)1,587.107 

— 

-- 

2,155,720 

— 

Colombia 

46.102 

37.679 

— 

_ 

397,892 

433.893 

— 

— 

537,290 


Ecuador . . 



— 


(2) 24,723 

(2) 24.899 

— 

— 

31.326 

— 

Netherlands Guyana 




— 

(4) 3.351 

(4) 3.272 

— 

— 

5,404 

— 

Peru 



1 


(4) 4.658 (4) 3.812 

( 4 ) 0 

( 4 ) 2 

6,546 

4 

-Venezuela . ... 



— 

— 

(1) 31,348 

(i) 51,176 


— 

69,781 


Aden : by sea . . . 




— 

(2) 8.358 

(2) 7,319 

— 

— 

11,380 

— 

India : by sea . 





(3) 5.966 

(3) 6,169 

(3) 0 

(3) 0 

23,155 

7 

N, I: Java & Mad. . 

• • . 

• . • 

1 - 


(I) 49,617 

(1) 42,362 



55,202 

-- 

Outer Provinces . 



— 

— 

(2) 53.647 

(2i 78.851 

_ 

— 

106,993 

— 

Belgian Congo . . . 



— 

— 

(3) 20.192 

(3) 23.909 

— 

— 

45.285 

— 

Kenia 



— 

— 

(4) 13.274 

(4) 14.220 

— 

— 

38,142 

— 

Uganda 



— 


(4) 21.385 

(4) 17.472 

— 

! — 

35,084 

— 

Tanganyika . , . 



~ 

— 

(4) 27,005 

(4) 19.659 

— 

— 

30,622 

-** 

Importing Countries: 











Greece 



1,091 

725 



9,158 

10,644 


13,018 

Norwav 




(I) 7 

(I) 88 

(I) 32,838 

(I) 29,269 

104 

44,174 

Portugal .... 


« « « 



(i) 2,487 

(I) 1,310 

(I) 13,532 

(x) 9,883 

1,903 

13,716 

Romania 

— 

— 

’*408 

’”522 

— 

— 

4,782 

6.709 

— 

8.025 

United States . . . 

844 

767 

168.152 

134,242 

10,421 

8,128 

1,705,012 

1.636,616 

10.598 

1,965,955 

Argentina 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(I) 43,098 

(i) 39.231 


50,892 

Chile 


— 

• . t 




(4) 6,334 

(4) 3.521 


6,967 

Uruguay 

— 





— 

(2) 3,338 

(2) 3,752 


5,540 

Burma 


. . . 


• • . 

(i) 1,060 

(I) 88 

(t) 423 

(t) 231 

269 

302 

Ceylon 

, , 

.. . 



(I) 7 

(1) 0 

(I) 2,363 

(i) 2.456 

2 

3,170 

Iraq 

0 

0 

273 

’ ‘315 

0 

0 

2.357 

1,878 

0 

2,588 

Japan 


. . . 



(I) 29 

(1) 276 

(i) 3.051 

(i) 4.998 

326 

6,279 

Palestine 

, , . 




(2) 4 

(2) 0 

(2) 2.709 

(2) 1.845 

0 

3.&24 

Turkey 

— 

— 

’1,025 

'1.294 



11.947 

10,051 


12,260 

Egypt 


— 

1.477 

1,195 



13,276 

9.795 


12,081 

Union of South Afr. 




(4) 90 

(4) 11 

(4) 23,764 

(4) 18,583 

24 

33,193 

New Zealand . . . 



... 

... 

(S) 0 

1) 0 

(2) 306 

(2) 351 

0 

569 


(i) Up to March. 31. — (2) Up to the end of February. — (3)1 tip to January 31. — (4) Up to December 31. 



TRADE — TEA, TOTAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 44I S 



April 

j Ten months (July i-April 30) 

Twelve months 
(July I- June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports i 

Exports Imports 

/ 

1940 1939 

1940 1 1939 

1 1939-40 1 1938-39 

1939-40 1938-39 1 

1938-39 1938*39 





Tea 

— Thousand lb. 






Exporting Countries: 













Ceylon 

... 


11(1)155.739 

(1)159,611 

(I) 

0 

(0 

0 

231,627 

0 

China 



... 1 ... ( 1 ) 66.090 

(i) 76.853 

(I) 

11,325 

(I) 

3212 

83.388 

7,015 

Taiwan 



... ( 2 ) 

13.301 

( 2 ) 

18.541 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 1 

20.435 

0 

India : by sea . . . 



... (3)284.565 

(3)286.895 

(3) 

950 

(3) 

2.604 

332.857 

4,722 

1 : by land . . 



- (4) 

6.043 

( 4 ) 

7.033 


— 



13.728 

— 

N I: Java & Mad. . 



... (1) 95.472 

(I) 93.373 

( 2 ) 

271 

( 2 ) 

392 

127,258 1 

483 

Outer Provinces . 



- ( 2 ) 19,731 

( 2 ) 21,078 


— 



32,428 ' 

_ 

Japan 


i 

(I) 45.638 

(I) 28.817 

il) 

1 

1.409 

il) 

86 

35,023 1 

130 

Importing Countries: 







r 






Greece 

— 

_ 

2 13 



_ 


216 


357 

— 

414 

Norway ... 



(I) 

0 

( 1 ) 

0 

'(I) 

342 

il) 

284 

0 

397 

Portugal .... 

— 

— 


— 


— 


262 

il) 

234 ! 

— 

317 

Romania . . . 

— 

— 

13 18 

— 


— 

1 

608 


659 > 

— 

800 

United .States 

— 

— 

8.631 6.865 

— 


— 


88,644 


74,091 , 

— 

89.601 

Argentina . . . 

— 

_ 

... 

— 


__ 

il) 

3,999 

il) 

3.821 1 

-- 

4.802 

Chile 

_ 

— 


— 


— 

(t) 

2,518 

(4) 

3,170! 

— 

6.792 

Peru . . . 

— 

— 

... 

— 


— 

(4) 

503 

(4) 

595 * 

— 

1.074 

Uruguay 1 

— 

— 


— 


— 

( 2 ) 

320 

( 2 ) 

342, 

— 

450 

Burma ! 



... , .. (I) 

617 

(I) 

132 

(J) 

!,651 

il) 

1.455 

163 

2.255 

trail ... 1 

0 

‘ ‘ il 

877 ' 522 

7 


71 


5.345 


5.994 

1 71 

7.300 

Irnii ... . 1 



... 1 ... (2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

10.664 

( 2 ) 

11.526 

I 0 

17.785 

P.Uestiue . . ^ 

i 


{-) 

11 

(-) 

0 

(2) 

503 

(2) 

388 1 

1 0 

675 

Turkey 

1 11 

_ 

0 1 187 

— 


— 


1,030 


1.801 * 


2,174 

i:gy|it . . . . i 

1 ““ 

— 

1.250 1,250 

— 


— 


13,664 


13.730 

( — 

16,535 

Union of South Afr. ' 



... ' ... (t) 

278 

(4) 

227 

( 4 ) 10.646 

(4) 

8.655 ' 

1 659 

16,865 

New Zealand . 

1 


(.) 

88 

(2) 

86 

( 2 ) 

8,523 

(2) 

7 868 1 

1 165 

11,407 


Total Wheat and Flour f). — Thousand centals (i cental - 100 lb,). 


i 


April 


1 

NlNf 

MONTHS (August I i 

inl 30 ) 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 

t-July 31 ) 


Net Exports (*) 

Net Imports (••) 

, Net Exports (•) 

Net Imports (••) 

N. Ex. (•) N.Imp (••; 

Greece . , . 



— 

565 

709 



__ 


4,614 


4.478 

_ 

7.797 

N(irwa\ 


— 




— 


il) 

6,077 

(I) 

3,103 

— 

5,087 

Portugal , . 

— 

— 



1 

— 

— 

il) 

324 

(I) 

1,265 

— 

1.345 

Romania . , . 

2,192 

1,514 


— 

1, 

16,539 

19,520 


— 

1 

_ 

27,574 

— 

Canada 1 

4.408 

2.408 


— 


90.741 

70,271 


_ 


- 

98.650 

_ 

United States . . , 

1.743 

5.002 


— 

1 

19.386 

43.55b 


— 

I 

— 

58.402 

— 

Haiti ! 


_ 



1, 


— 

( 2 ) 

151 

( 2 ) 

137 

— 

236 

Mexico ' 


_ 



II 



M 

15 

( 4 ) 

131 

— 

1,24b 

Argentina i 

9,477 

9,455 

— 

— 

' 

78.314 

41.279 


— 


— 

73.103 

— 

Brazil 

— 

— 




— 


( 3 ) 

9,860 

( 3 ) 11,407 

— 

24,236 

Chile 

- 

— 



li 

— 

— 

( 4 ) 

44 

(♦) 

537 

— 

C04 

Peru j 

— 

— 



{1 

— 

— 

(t) 

1,207 

(t) 

1,166 

__ 

2.681 

Uruguay 


... 

— 

— 

%) 

1,536 

( 2 ) 2.061 


- 


— 

2.948 

— 

Burma j 





11 

— 

— 

(I) 

724 

(0 

630 

— 

1.212 

Ceylon 






— 

— 

(I) 

475 

(0 

429 

_ 

579 

China 

_ 




1 

— 

— 

il) 

4.777 

il) 

5,784 

— 

16,996 

Chosen 



— 

— 

(I) 

150 

(il 394 


— 



573 

— 

Taiwan 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 

19 

( 2 ) 8 


~ 


— 

— 

3 

India : by sea . . . 


— 



(3) 

683 , 

,(3) 551 


— 



I — 

881 

» : by land . . 



— 

— 

(4) 

138 ' 

‘(4) 138 


— 



1 311 

— 

N I; Java & Mad. . 

*— 

— 



— 

1 — 

( 2 ) 

1,069 

( 2 ) 

1.000 

1 — 

1.695 

Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 


1 


— 

1 “ 

( 2 ) 

735 

( 2 ) 

579 

j — 

' 994 

Iraq 

94 

95 

1 — 



1,199 

698 


— 


— 

1 825 

— 

Iran 


— 




— 

1 _ 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

— 

0 

Japan 



i — 

— 

'(I) 

3.303 

(i) 4,176 


— 


— 

1 5,445 

— 

Palestine 

’_L* 

_ 




— 1 

1 — 

(2) 

866 

( 2 ) 

1.221 

— 

2.345 

Turkey 

162 

25 

— 

_ 


321 

1 1.149 


— 


— 

’ 1. 198 ^ 

119 

Egypt 

7 

_ 

1 — 

32 


— 

1 — 


61 


103 

— 1 

Union of South Afr. 



1 ••• 



— 

— 


105 

( 4 ) 

1.029 


1,040 

New Zealand . . . 

— 

1 ” 

1 

i 




1 

|(2) 

409 

( 2 ) 

812 

I ■“ j 

_ J 

2.007< 


(•) Excess of exports over imports. — (••) Excess of imports over exports. 

(t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the ooefficient: 1,000 centals of flour - 1,333.333 cental'^ of gram 
(i) Up to 31 March. — (2) Up to the end of February. — (3) Up to January 31. — (4) Up to December 31 


4, - St. 6 lugl. 



STOCKS 


CEREALS, ETC. 


442 S 


STOCKS’ 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Products and location 

i 

1 

1 Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month (^) 

June 1940 1 

May 1940 

April 1940 1 

1 June 1939 

1 June 1938 

thousand centals 

Wheat : 

1 





Canadian in Canada 


170,590 

173,035 

67,792 

17,353 

U. S. in Canada 


420 

487 

581 

634 

V . S. in the United States 

58.^2 

63.357 

63,241 

38.507 

18,797 

Canadian in the United States 

12,296 

10,321 

13.415 

1.382 1 

409 

Total . . . 


244,688 

250,118 

108 p 262 * 

37,193 

&te; 






Canadian in Canada 


1,776 

1,750 

1.373 ! 

631 

U.S. in Canada • 

... 

13 

13 

13 

62 

U. S. in the United States 

5.551 

5,627 

5,677 

3,815 

987 

Canadian in the United States 

1,527 

701 

629 

67 

0 

Total • • • 


8.117 

8,069 

5,268 

1,680 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada 


3,983 

4,144 

3.029 

2.890 

U.S. in Canada 


0 

1 

21 

106 

U. S. in the United States 

4,228 

5,200 

6,693 

2,758 

2.405 

Canadian in the United States 

666 

587 

610 

71 

0 

Total ... 


9770 i 

11,448 

5,879 

5,40/ 

Oats 






Canadian in Canada 


3,742 I 

4,035 

2,778 

1,462 

U. S. in Canada 


21 ! 

38 

45 

309 

U.S. in the United States 

V,478 

1,985 

2,412 

2,171 

2,875 

Canadian in the United States 

142 

62 ! 

137 

0 

0 

Total . . . 


5,810 

6,622 

4,994 

4,646 

Maize 






U.S. in Canada 


802 

396 

1,049 

4,893 

Argentine in Canada 


0 

0 

12 

82 

South African in Canada 


447 

560 

247 

533 

Australian in Canada 


0 

0 

45 

0 

U.S. in the United States 

13,449 

19,120 

i 22,234 

19,358 

13.859 

Total . . 


20369 

23,190 

20,711 

19,367 


(1) Friday for Canada, Saturday for the United States. 


Commercial cereals and oilseeds in store in Argentina. 


First day of month 


Products and location 

June 1940 

May 1940 

April 1940 

June 1939 

June 1938 

thousand centals 

Wheat 

') 67.721 

») 75,532 


36,183 



5,042 

5,293 

1,651 

203 

Barley 

5.334 

5,930 

2,305 

1,491 

Oats 

4,043 

4,758 

4.155 

2,750 

Maize in the ports 

2,574 

1,263 

3,013 

671 

Koiae in other positions 

4,151 

1,106 

5,338 

2.514 

Total ... 

6,725 

2369 

8,351 

3,185 

Canaryieed 

539 

520 

301 

297 

Z^nfleed In the ports ... 1 

4,510 

, 5.024 

5,473 

4,665 

I4ii8eed in other positions 

1 

3.477 

I 

3.961 

3,829 

4,883 

Total ... 

7,987 

8,985 

9302 

' 9,548 

i 

Snnflowerseed 

634 

186 

801 

i 


f) Of which 30,622 thousand centals of 1939-40 crop. — {») Of which 29,202 thousand centals of 1939-40 crop. 


Stocks of rye and barley In the United States, see on page^448. 
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Wheat and wheat-ilour in the Union of South Africa. 


Last day of month 


Location 

April 1940 

March 1940 

1 February 1940 

April 1939 

April 1938 




thousand centals 



Wheat held by millers: 



1 



South African 

3,131 

3,438 

, 3,251 

4,170 

3,774 

Imported 

19 

25 

' 29 

21 

4 

Wheat held by co operatives 1 

i 

621 

716 

1 1.041 

705 

1 305 

Total . . 

1 

3.77/ 

4,179 

4321 

4,896 

3,683 

1 

Wheat-flour and boermeal (*) held by millers j 

275 

269 

284 

269 

1 

' 235 

Grand total (^) . . . | 

4,153 

4,552 

1 4,716 

1 

5,257 

3,996 


(i) 140 lb. of wheat flour or 165 lb. of boermeal correspond to 200 lb. of wheat. — (2) Including flour in terms of grain. 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Last day of month 


Location 

May 1940 

April 1940 

March 1940 j 

May 1939 

Mav 1938 

thousand centals 

In consuming establishments , . • 

6.458 

7,225 

7,846 

5,774 

7.852 

In public storage and at compresses . ; 

49,623 

52.841 

56,103 

1 

61,089 

49,949 

Totai ... 

__ __ 1 

56,081 

60,076 

63,949 

66,863 

1 

57,801 


Cotton stocks at Bombay, Alexandria and Port Sudan. 


Location 

Thursday nearest ist of month (*) 

May 1940 j 

April 1940 

1 March 1940 

May 1939 

May 1938 

thousand centals 

Bombay (^) . . . . * . , 


4.745 

4.167 

4.479 

4,615 

Alexandria (*) 

2.181 

2,403 

2,645 

2,550 

2,663 

Port Sudan 


690 

438 

602 

806 


(^) Stocka held by exporters, dealers and millers. -- (*) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of 
the country, ate not included. — {*) For Port Sudan the data refer to the last day of the preceding month. 

AUTHOMiIEet East Indian Cotton Asjn. and Commmron de la Bourse de Mtnei-el-Bassal. 
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PRICES 

PRICES BY PRODUCTS (*) 

All quotations are spot, on Fridays, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the Friday quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly. 



June 

7 

1940 

May 

31 

1940 

May 

24 

1940 

May 

7 

1940 



Average 


Description 

May 

1940 

June 

1939 

June 

1938 

Commercial 
vSeasoD (*) 

1938-391 1937-38 

Wheat 

Budapest; Tisza wheat, 78 kg per hi. 










(pengo per quintal) 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

20.75 

‘) 20.75 

19.93 

24.90 

20.42 

21.44 

Bralla; Home-grown, good qual. (lei p. ql.) 

625 

n q. 

630 

640 

630 

413 

565 

411 

520 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

75 

73 Vh 

71 

70*/. 

78 

62 V. 

112 ’/. 

62 

131 V. 

Chicago:No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

83»/* 

85 V. 

85*/. 

91V. 

96 ‘'.n. 75 V. 

81 

70 V. 

96 V. 

Minneapolis (cents per 60 lb.): 










No. 1 Northern 

82 V. 

82 V. 

84 V, 
70 V. 

86 V. 

93 V. 

80 V' 

90 Vi 

74 V, 

104 V, 

No. 2 Amber Durum 

68 V. 

69’/, 

72 V. 

79 V. 

74 V. 

80*/, 

68 */, 

93 V. 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (f.o b. 








cents per 60 lb.) 

100 V. 

101 

103 V. 

109 V. 

115 

94 

98 V. 

84 V. 

M2V, 

Buenos Aires (a): No. 2 Hard, 80 kg. per 









hi. (paper pesos per quintal) . . 

V 8.62 

8.55 

8.35 

8.35 

8.80 

7.00 

9.36 

6.89 

12.20 

Karachi: White Karachi, 2 % barley, 1 1^2 % 










impurities (rupees per 656 lb.) . . 





•29-12-0 

22-15-7 

22 - 0 - 0 

22 - 12-8 

26-15-9 

London, Mark Lane: English (sh. per 




•)31/6 






504 lb.; at farm) 

‘)31/6 

*)31/6 

•)31/6 

‘)31/6 

21/1 V, 

36/- 

20/7V. 

37/7 V. 

London, Baltic (f.o.b., parcels; sh. per 
480 lb.); 










No. I Northern Manitoba (St. John) . 


V3I/4V. 

’)30/3 

’)3I/6 

’•31/0 V. 

___ 

— 

— 

— 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

27/6 

•30/8 

— 



— 

Barusso, 62 lb p. hi 


27/3 

27/6 

28/6 

28/7 V. 


__ 

— 

— 

Australian 


27/3 1 

27/- 

27/3 

27/3 V. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rye. 


1 








Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal) . * 

16.72 ' 

i 16.72 i 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

13.24 

17.79 

14.34 

18.57 

Winnipeg: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) . 


50 V. 

46 

49 V. 
49 V. 

57 V. 

44 V. 

52 V. 
55 V. 

40 V. 

72'/, 

Minneapolis: No. 2 rye (cents p. 56 lb.) 

46 V. 1 

48 

57 

49 V. 

44 

67'/, 

Barley. 




1 






Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n. q. 

460 

460 

460 

458 

359 

383 

338 

365 

Wlnnlpeg:No. 4 West, (cents p. 48 lb.) (*) 


32 V. 

31V. 

33 V. 

37 V. 

34 

51 

34'/, 

56'/. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

’45 i 

; 45 

45 

45 

45 

42 Vi 

43 V. 

40 V, 

j 51V, 

1 53'/. 

1 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (cents p. 481 b.) 

44 

46 

46 V, 

47 V. 

48 V. 

45 V. 

46 V. 

40 V, 

London, Mark Lane: English malting (sh. 





per 448 lb.; at farm) 

67/6 

67/6 

67/6 

' 67/6 

68/6 

n.*35/- 

46/6 

* 36/1 j 

• 53/- 

London, Baltic (f.o.b. St. John, parcels; 
sh. per 400 lb.): 






No. I Australian Chevalier (p. 448 lb.) 


29/6 

29/6 

29/6 

29/4 V.: 

1 ~ 


— i 

- 

Oats. 










Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 


32 V. 

32 V. 

32 V. 

35 

30 

, 45'/, 

29 

50 V, 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

■36 V. 

38 V. 

38 

39 V. 

40 

35 

1 29’/, 

30’/. 

32'/, 

Buenos Aires (a). No. 2 White, 49 kg. 






per hi. (paper pesos p. quintal) , . 

®) 4.98 

5.00 

5.05 

' 5.00 

5.15 

4.32 

i 6.06 

4.81 

6.32 

London, Mark Lane; English white (sh. 










per 336 Ib.; at farm) 

*)36/- 

*)36/- 

•)36/- 

*) 36/- 

•)36/- 

19/7 V. 

26/2'/. 

19/3'/. 

26/6 V. 

Milano ( 6 ) (lire per quintal): 




Home-grown 

162.50 

162.50 

162.50 

162.50 

162.50 

101 .^ 

101.25 

98.00 

100.05 

Foreign 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

W 2.50 

101.25 

95.90 

97.15 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. « not quoted. — n, m nom tnal 
— (a) Thursday prices. — (b) Saturday prices. 

{') In relation to Government price fixing, numerous scries are omitted from this table; notes concerning them have 
been given In various issues of the Crop Report; United Kingdom; Nov. 1939, p. 1060; Italy; Dec. 1939, p. 1163; Germany; Feb. 
1940, p.142;-- (*) August-July. — (*) As from Sept. 22, 1939; No. 2 Feeding barley. — (*) Re-dsed prices: May 3 hnd 10; 
*0 75 - — (•) June futures. — («) Fixed maximum price; prices of seed wheat and seed oats which are not under control, are 
much higher. — (q Shipping August 1-15, f.o.b. Montreal. * 
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June 

Description 7 

1940 

May 

31 

1940 

May 

24 

1940 

I 

1 

May 

17 1 

1940 

j Average 

May 

1940 

June June Commercial 

1939 1938 Season V 

1 

1 



1 


1 1939-40 j 1938*39 

1 ' 

Maize. 1 



i 


1 

i 

i 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . j 520 

520 

1 

525 

530 

525 

'• 400 345 365 

362 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). * 65 Vi 

64 V* 

! 65 

65 V* 

66 V* 

50*/* 57 VJ 53 >4 

51 

Buenos Aires (a); Yellow Plata (paper 





1 


pesos per quintal) *) 4.1 1 

3.95 

4.05 

4.25 

4.27 

6.29 7.40 1 6.11 

6.11 

I/indon, Baltic (f.o.b., parcels; sh per 





j 1 


480 lb ): 





1 


No 2 Yellow American (Baltimore) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

' - - V) 29 7^4 

— 

Yellow Plata i 

12/4 V. 

1 

12/9 

1 

13/- 

13/3 

1 - i - 1^19 7 

1 li 


Rice (milled). 

1 

1 

1 



1 I 

i ^ 



1 



( 

1 ! 1 1939 

1938 

Rangoon (delivery current month, rupees 

1 

1 


! 

1 

1 1 1 — ~ 

- — _ 


per 7500 lb ): 






248-2 1 

259-12 



No. 2 Europe (Burma) 






255-2 

255-12 

Kanoungtoe, small mills specials . . 


... 




230-2 

232-2 

231- 9 

219-12 

Big nulls specials 






223-12 

217-8 

226-14 

207-0 

London (a) shipping current or following 
month; sh. p. cwt): 










No, 2 Burma (c.i.f. U. K.) (*) . . . 


15/- 

14/9 

15/- 

•14/11 

V 8/1 

8/6 Vi 

• 7/8 V, 

8/3 V. 

Loonzain, Kanoungtoe (f.o.b. Rangoon) 


7/9 

7/6 

7/1 V* 

7/3 V 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No. I Saigon (fo.b Saigon) 

... 

7/9 

7/9 

7/10 V, 

7/9 Vi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Siam Super (f.o.b. Bangkok) (•) ... 


8 /- 

8 /- 

8 /- 

7/I0’/4 

— 

— 


—■ 

Tokyo "iVumai ", brown Japanese, aver- 










age quality (yens per koku) .... 

Linseed. 

43.30 

43.30 

43.30 

43.30 

43.30 

35 62 

1 

34.12 

37.27 

34.26 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality, 4 % 






I 




impurities (paper pesos p. quintal) . 

*) 15.11 

15.25 

15.35 

16.25 

16.82 

15.14 

14.05 

15.12 

14.31 

Bombay: Bold (rupees per cwt.) . . . 






7-5-7 

6-14-9 

7-12-7 

7-4-10 

London (c.i.f., shilling current or fol- 
lowing month, £ per long ton): 




i 

1 i 

i 


1 


La Plata 


15- 2-6 

' 15-10-0 

n. q. 

•16-10-0 

11-17-6 11-3 - 1 

•12- 2-3 

11 - 10-11 

Bombay 


18-17-6 

1 19-7-6 

20 - 0-0 

19-16-6^ 

13-6 -9 12-10-11 

•14-10-3 13- 3- 9 

Duluth: No. i Northern (futures; cents 



1 1 





1 


per 56 lb.) (*) 

181 

*) 181 

I •) 183 

191 

* 196 V*| 

I70 7n 

175 V. 

172 Vi 

183 V, 

Minneapolis: No.i Northern (cts. p, 56 lb.). 

185 

1 

185 1 

1 

185 

195 

193 V* 

1 

178 V. 

179 

180 1 

190 

Cottonseed. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 


t 



1938-39 


Alexandria (a) (piastres per ardeb): 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1917-3*^ 

Upper Egyptian 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 ' 

• 62.6' 

51.6 

53.2 

57.7 

55.3 

Sakellaridla 

n.q. 


n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

• 61.1, 

50.2 

48.6 

54 3 

50 7 

London; Egyptian (c.j.f., shipping cur- 
rent or following month; £ per long 

n. q. 1 

1 


i 





ton) 


n. 8-2-6 

8-7-6 

8-7-6 

8 - 5 - 10 ' 

1 

5-10-9 

5-15-4 

6-3-5 

6 - 1-6 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. - not quoted. — 
» nominal, — (a) Thursday prices. 

(^) Maiae; May-April; cottonseed; September-August. — (*) I«ondon Standard. •— (•) Quotations refer to May futures from 
January to May, to July futures in June and July, to September futures in August and September, and to Decemlier futures 
during the other months. — {*) June futures. — (•) Shipping July-August. — (•) July futures — (’’) Average Nov. 1939 April 1940. 
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June 

May 

May 

May 

Average 







Description 

7 

31 

24 

17 

May 

June 

June 

Commercial 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1938 

Season (^) 









1938*39 

1937-38 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents 0 . lb.). . 


n. 10.01 

n. 10.10 

n. 9.31 

n. 9.98 

n. 9,44 


8.75 

8.87 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.)' 

n. 10.36 

n. 10.21 

n. 10.37 

n. 9.72 

n. 10.30 

n. 9.86 

8.37 

9.00 

8.75 

Broach, f.g. (futures) (>) 


») 191-8 

») 200-0 

») 220-8 

») 222-14 

167-12 

145-M 

156-2 

166-11 

Broach, f.g. (spot) 



170-3 

145-0 

•156-6 

• 162-9 

Oomra, fine (spot) 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar): 






160-10 

132-4 

148-12 

• 148-13 

Sakellaridis, f.g.f 

n. q. 

n q 

n q. 

n. q. 

* 19.85 

11.42 

11.94 

12.37 

14.19 

Giza 7 , f*g.f 

n q. 

n q 

n. q 

n. q. 

• 17.62 


11.65 

12.34 

12.81 

Ashmunl, f g f 

Wverpool (pence per lb ) 

n. q. 

n q. 

- 

n. q. 

• 17.57 

9.70 

9.52 

10.16 

10.62 

Middling, super good 


n. 8.1)2 

n. 8.02 

n. 8.02 

n. 8.32 

6.36 

5.38 

5.88 

5.79 

Middling 


7.42 

7.42 

7.42 
n. 7.67 ' 

7.72 

5.66 

4.621 

5.17 

4.97 

S4o Paulo, g.f 


n. 7.67 

n. 7.67 

n. 7.97 

5.45 

4.73 

5 14 

5.16 

Broach, good .staple, f.g. (*) 


n. 6.39 

n. 6.39 

n. 6.39 

n. 6.67 

n. 4.17 

n 3.63 

•n. 392 

n. 4.04 

C.P. Oomra, good staple, superfine (*). 


6.54 

6.54 

6.541 

6.76 

4.41 

3.85 

• 4,11 

4^9 

Giza 7 , f<gd 


10.18 

10.18 

10.18 

10.44 

6.67 

6_M 

7.22 

7.42 

Upper Egyptian, f g f 


10.14 

10.14 

10.14 

10.40 

5.88 

5.62 

6.00 

6.31 

Butter, 




i 




1939 

1938 










Kobenliavn (a): Danish, for export 


1 


1 1 

1 

n. 264.00 


1 



(crowns per quintal) 

Ueuwarden, Commission for butter quot- 

n. 264.00 

n. 264.00 

n. 264.00 

j n. 264.00 

216.20 

218.40 

239.00 

230.49 


ations (a): Dutch, for export (cents 
per kg.) (*) 




' 1 


75»/b 

80 ‘A 

77V. 

80 V 4 

Antwerpen, auction: Belgian (frs p. kg ) 
New York {!>) 92 score, creamery (cents 




! ••• ' 

' 1 


19.00 

19.95 

20.70 

23.30 

per lb, ) 




1 1 


24 V* 

26 

26 VJ 

28 

Cheese. 


1 


1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 


Roma: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire 

per quintal) 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 4 -, National Mark, fac* 

1,210.00 

1,210.00 

1,210.00 i 

1 1,210.00 

1 

1.210.00 

1,100.00 

1 . 05000 ' 

1 

1,110.25 

1,058.30 

tory cheese, small (florins p. 30 kg.) 
Gouda: Gouda 45 + , National Mark, farm 





... 

17.10 

19.56 

19.35 

21.33 

made, ist quality (florins p. 50 kg.) 



i 

1 


24.05 

24.69 

26.52 

25.72 

E648. 




1 

1 






Antwerpen, auction* Belgian, average 

quality (frs. per 100 ; 

Denmark (c): Damsh for export (crs. per 






49.20 

53.00 

5600 

i 58.80 

quintal) 

Netherlands: Dutch, ‘{ 5/60 g each, for 

104,00 

104.00 

104.00 

104.00 1 

i 

101.75 

81.50 

103.00 

112.53 

116.70 

export to Germany (florins per 
100 ) 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

2.55 

3.12 

3.23 

4.09 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. *» not <juoUd, — n. «■ 
nominal. — (a) Thursday prices. — (!>) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks commencing on Thursdays. 

{») August-July. - (*) Quotations refer to April-May futures during the period September-May following, and to July* 
August futures during the other months. — (») As from March 13, 1939: “fair staple”. — (<) For home prices these quotations 
must be increased by a consumption tax which, as from Oct. 19, 1939, amounts to 80 cents per kg, — (•) July* August futures. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES 




Average 









Agricultural 

Groups 

Description 

March 

Feb, 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Tan - 

[an - 

year (*) 






Dec. 

March 

March 




1940 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1939 

193S 

1938-39 1937*38 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B ) 


B II 


t Wheat (Paris) 

208.00, 

206.50 

205.001 

202.00 

207.50, 

187.001 

205.35 

183.90 

Rye (Paris) (‘*‘) 

151.00 

156.00 

I54.00I 

115.00 

127.00' 

139.6^ 

125.50, 

142.80 

Barley, malting (Paris) (***) 

123.00, 

130.00 

134.001 

112.35 

122.15 

172.75 

123.70 

171.05 

fOats (Paris) (”) 

96.00 

97.00 

97.001 

79.65 

101.55 

123.601 

101.00 

127.30 

twine, red, 10" (Montpellier) per hectolitre . . . 

*) 200.00; 

) 190.00 

•) 185.00 

165.00 

164.35 

132.65 

164.00, 

155.00 

fBeef, dead weight, ist quality (Paris) 

1.537.00' 

1,664.00 

1.564.oJ 

1,221,65 

993.00 

1,116.651 

1.010.00 

1,042.00 

fMutton, dead weight, ist quality (Paris) . . . 

2.092.001 

2,106.00 

2.111.00 

1.838.65 

1.966.00 

1.781.00 

1.864 00; 

1.656.00 

fPigs, live weight (Paris) 

1.182.001 

1.112.00 

1.036.00 

851.35 

905.00 

813.35 

935.00 

784.00 

Butter (Paris) 

2.670.00 

2.695.00 

2.930.00 

2,158.00 

3,072.00 

2,441.35 

2.332.00! 

2,211.00 

"Comt^,, cheese (Paris) 

•1,950.00 

•1.950.00 

1.950.00, 

1,545.33 

1.437.00 

1.341.351 

I.397.O0I 

1,262.00 

Eggs (Paris) per 100 

73.80| 

n. q. 

108.25 

97.90 

73.251 

73.75 

72.70 

71.80 

1 Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville) (*) 

1.35' 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

1.13 

1.08 

l.lJ 

1.05 

fSuperphOvSphate, 14 % (North and East) . . . 

52.00 

52.00 

52.00 

46.50' 

41.00 

43.90 

42 45, 

40.75 

tSylvinite, rich, 18 % (IJpper-Alsace) 

14.32 

14,32 

I4.32I 

14.10 

14 32i 

14.321 

13.921 

13.92 

fNitrate of soda, 15.5 % (Dunkerque, Calais) . . 

156.70 

149.70 

148.20, 

144.90 

136 35 

116 75, 

134.20 

* 116.05 

fSulphate of ammonia, 20.4 % 

145.95 

138.95 

137.45 

1 

134.05 

131.55 

115.10 

129.81 

• 111.90 

f Linseed cake (North) 

172.50' 

170.00 

167.50 

157.15 

163.00 

136.65 

157.40 

• 134.55 

Coconut cake (Coudekerque) 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q 

120.63 

135 00 

125 00 < 

' 133.00 

• 125.00 

fOroundnut cake (Coudekerqae) 

i 

135.00 

n. q. 

135.00 

131.65 

127 65 

120.50 

131.65 

• 120.55 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices iu shillings and pence: “A” per cwt; “B” per long ton). 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


I Wheat 

Barley, feeding 

Oats 

trotatoes (London) (•') 

fBeef, dead weight (London) 

fMutton, dead weight (London) 

fPork, dead weight (London) 

Butter (London) 

Cheese, Cheddar (London) 

fEggs, National Mark, (London) per loo . . . . 

tBasic slag, 14 % (London) (*) 

tSuperphosphate, 16 % (London) 

Kainite, 14 % (London) (’) 

fNltrate of soda, 15 Vj % (London) 

tSulpMte of ammonia, 20.6 % (London) .... 

Bran, British (London) 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) 

tLinseed cake, English (London) 

fCottonseed cake (London) 

tPalm-kemel cake (Liverpool) 

tCoconut cake (Liverpool) 

fOroundnut cake (London) 



*Indlcatc9 that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, 

t Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

(i) July to June. — (a) Up to Aug. 1939 (for barley: up to March 1938): quotations on last day of mouth. — (3) As from the 
end of Oct. 1939: prices in the free market, f.o.r. producing points. — (4) Prices, per kg. of active fertilizer contained in 100 kg. 
of commercial fertilizer. — (3) As from Oct. 1939: maximum official prices. — (6) As from Nov. 1939; 18 3 %. — (7) As ftom 
Nov. 1939: muriate of potash, f.o.r. Widnes. — (8) Price paid by the military authorities: March: 165.50; Febiuary. 164.50, 
Jan.; 163.50; Oct.-Dec. 1939; 160,00, — (9) Average of the maximum official prices for Oct Nov. 1939. 
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PRICES BY COUNTRIES — STOCKS 


Average 


Groups [ 

Description 

i 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan.- 

Jan.- 

Agricultural 

year 



1 

1940 

1 

1940 

1940 

Dec. 

1939 

March 

1939 

March 

1938 

1938-39 1 1937-38 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (‘) 

12.15 

12.00 

11^ 

11.55] 

10.00 

9.96| 

10.051 

9.98 


Rye (Groningen) (’) 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 1 

7.73 

7.10 

• 7.681 

• 7.12 


Barley (Groningen) (*) 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

• 8.30 

6.77 

7.66 

7.03 


Oats (Groningen) (*) 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.34 

5.56 

6.45 

6.17 


Peas (Rotterdam) *) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

10.55 

11.35 

14.36 

11.81 

14.69 

' Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

100.33 

75.33 

69.00 

• 71.04 

* 68.73 

tPotatoes (Amsterdam) 

425 

5.72 

5.13 

3.96 

4.70 

4.90 

• 4.16 

5.14 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight (Rotterdam) . 

83.00 

81.00 

81.00 

76.67 

71.33 

7683 

72.87 

76.29 

ItPigs, live weight (Rotterdam) 

62.00 

61.00 

65.00 

64.00 

47.33 

58.00 

49.50 

57.29 

fButter for export (I^cuwarden) 

80.50 

82.00 

81.75 

80.00 

83.33 

80.67 

77.87 

84.50 

1 

tCheese, Edam 40 + (Alkmaar) 

44.50 

47.62 

45.50 

44.84 

38.77 

43.75 

40.06 

42.23 


Cheese, Gouda 45 + (Gouda) 

* 60.00 

63.00 

63.50 

65.05 

51.37 

52.88 

50.26 

53.60 


tEggs, for export (Roermond) per 100 

4.77 

502 

4.14 

4.59 

3.59 

3.35 

3.76 

3.62 

B I ' 

Basic slag, 16 % (Zwolle) 

2.29 

2.35 

2.29 

2.46 

2.28 

1.89 

2.19 

1.77 


Superphosphate, 14 % (Zwolle) 

2.30 

2.30 

2.25 

2.16 

1.67 

1.91 

1.66 

1.92 


Kainite, 14 % (Zwolle) 

1.70 

1 . 70 ! 

1.69 

1.65 

! 1.68 

1.65 

1.63 

1.63 


Nitrate of soda, 15 H % (Zwolle) 

7.00 

6.95 

6.69 

627 

, 6.36 

6.38 

6.32 

6.33 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Zwolle) 

581 

565 

5.55 

5.30 

5.46 

5 44 

5.47 

5.38 

B II 

tMaize (Rotterdam) 

8.27 

8.32 

8.35 

8.31 

8.24 

7.63 

8.00 

7.39 


tLinseed cake, Dutch (Rotterdam) 

n. q. 

875 

8.75 

n. q 

8.35 

1 901 

8.65 

891 


tCoconut cake, (Rotterdam) 

n. q. 

8.00 

8.00 

n. q. 

1 7.81 

, 8.27 

7.90 

8.31 

jtOroundnut cake, (Rotterdam) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

8.40 

7.92 7.76 

7.91 

7.87 

1 Crushed soya extraction residue (Zwijndrecht) . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1 7.90 

! 

1 

7 81 

7.94 


•, f: See notes on preceding page. 

(*) Fixed prices, f.o.r. producing points — (*) As from September 1939 : fixed prices, f o.r producing points 


STOCKS 


Rye and barley in farmers' hands in the United States on 1 June. 


Products 

Percentage of total production i) 

Stocks in i 000 centals 

1940 

1939 j 

1938 

1937 

1940 

1939 

t 

1938 

1937 

Rye 

28.7 

28.5 

17.6 

17.7 

6,310 

8,855 

4,871 

2,509 

Barley 

18.1 

2 a 7 

14.3 

14.4 

24,062 

25,100 

15,113 

10,228 


1 ) The percentages are of the previous year’s crop. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deiristituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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A SURVEY OF FILMS ON AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 


General considerations. 

The progrebs made by the cinema during the past jo years has made it 
possible to enlarge the field of action to a considerable extent. Originally 
a simple means of recreation, the cinema is now of great value in every branch 
of human activity, whether technical and scientific or social and economic. 

The production of agricultural films was attempted long ago. The first 
initiative in Italy dates back to igoO, no further attempt being made however 
until 1915. A similar experiment was made in the United States in 1911, but 
it was not until after the world war that it became possible to put into effect 
plans made much earlier. Nowadays, the use of educational films with agricul- 
tural subjects is very widespread and it is even true that of all the types of 
educational films, those of an agricultural character are the most extensively 
exhibited. 

It is easy to understand why agricultural pictures arouse so much interest. 
The picturesque and artistic interest of films dealing with important agricul- 
tural subjects of a general nature, such as the wine harvest, haymaking or the 
wheat crop, makes them certain favourites with the public, quite apart from 
their documentary value. 

Even the most technical subjects are interesting to the general public. 
Some of these films may not be entirely comprehensible to the uninitiated, 
but there are very few which fail to arouse some curiosity A picture entitled 
“ Sugar Cane in Egypt ”, for instance, showing stripping of the stems and prepa- 
ration of the shoots, preparation of the ground and planting of shoots, irrigation 
and hoeing, harvesting, cleaning and loading, unloading and storing in the 
the factory, manufature of sugar, etc., would probably be favourably received 
by the most varied audiences. The least curious of spectators would be attract- 
ed by watching the manufacuring process of a product in such common use, 
while the better imstructed spectator would be all the more interested in follow- 
ing a process with which he is already familiar in theory. Obviously, a film 
dealing with superphosphates of lime would attract a much smaller jniblic, 
but, as it touches problems of paramount importance to the agricultural economy 
of the world, it would nevertheless aroiLse the interest even of spectators who 
are not specialized in agricultural subjects. 


Tec, I Ingl. 
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Lastly, one of the great advantages of films on farming subjects is that they 
render agricultural instruction independent of the seasons. This is of conside- 
rable value to institutions giving training in farm work. Pupils used to start 
their studies with a series of theoretical courses and practical demonstrations 
could not be given until later, either by means of periods spent on farms or else 
during the appropriate season in the case of schools situated in the country. 
The cinema has completely altered this situation and also makes it possible 
to use certain film devices such as slow motion, accelerated motion and enlarge- 
ment which are invaluable as means of emphasis. Films cannot, of course, 
replace pratical instruction, but the faculty of observation will be more easily 
awakened in the farm apprentice by natural phenomena if he has already 
followed their development on the screen. 

This argument also holds good in the case of films shown to the inhabi- 
tants of rural districts, as during the winter months the farmer has more time 
to increase his knowledge of farming matters. 


Objectives. 

When used for instructional purposes, the rural cinema should consist of 
two quite separate types of films* — 

(a) educational films proper; 

{b) films for propaganda on farming subjects. 

In the former case, facts which have to be understood and assimilated must 
be clearly demonstrated and presented. In the latter, an attempt is made to 
draw attention to a subject which has to be emphasized or to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the spectator in a certain cause. Above all, care must be taken to 
present the subject in a pleasing manner if the film is to be rendered attractive. 

Educational Films. 

Two large sub-divisions must be made in this type of film according to the 
use to which they will be put: — 

(1) elementary educational films; 

(2) scientific or technical educational films. 

The main purpose of elementary educational films is to give some funda- 
mental notions concerning farming life in general and to bring rural problems 
as a whole before the public. 

Educational films of a more definite character are necessary for pupils in 
agricultural schools who have already passed the elementary stage of instruc- 
tion and for farmers anxious to improve their methods. 

In the former case, the films should be as simple, clear and comprehensible 
as possible. In the latter case, on the other hand, they should present the 
technical and scientific aspects of some particular farming activity. In some 
cases two different films could be made on the same subject, one for elementary 
and the other for more advanced instruction. 
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Propaganda. 

In the case of the propaganda film the object is not only to instruct but 
also to convince, to persuade and to stimulate. Propaganda of tliis description 
may be viewed from various standpoints. It may be addressed to the public 
in general or to the worker in particular. 

When intended for the public, the aim should be to give an idea of life in the 
country, of farm work in progress, of the daily task in the fields and to put 
all this before the spectator in such a way that he comes to undertsand and 
appreciate it. 

When appealing to the countr^mian, on the other hand, it would perhaps be 
well to show them the nobility of their calling, for too many of the rural inha- 
bitants are tempted by the call of the town and factory. But the chief aim is 
to draw the farmer’s attention to the many improvements he can make in his 
work. All too often, indeed, he has had no practical training in farming on 
rational lines. Generally speaking, farmers hand down their knowledge from 
one generation to the other without any real training and they cling to old- 
fashioned methods. Films shown in the villages and demonstrating new pro- 
cesses and the latest farming methods encourage an increase in production which 
may have excellent results in general. In the case of vine-growing, for instance, 
the diffusion of knowledge of the methods of combating disease has saved the 
vineyards. The projection of films is the easiest way to give the farmer some 
scientific knowledge on cultivation, harvesting, storing and preserving the pro- 
ducts of the soil, and on the control insect pests and animals injurious to 
the crops. Then again, the cinema can teach him how to increase the fertility 
of his land through the use of different kinds of manure, oi how to make the 
best use of the latest types of implements and agricultural machinery. 

Turning to the matter of national or ii ternational propaganda, there is no 
doubt that here, too, films on agricultural subjects can be of great service. The 
film then becomes an instrument for promoting understanding and the? exchange 
of information between different regions of the same or different countries. A 
farmer can learn much from studying and comparing the systems practised in 
countries other than his own; even if these systems are not applicable to his 
own district, he can nevertheless always obtain some useful information. 

In certain countries an attempt is being made to use the rural cinema for 
commercial advertising, but this only a secondary aspect of the subject. 

Production of films. 

For teaching and publicity on agricultural matters, the cinema is undoubt- 
edly a magnificent interpreter of nature and science. But the very variety and 
wealth of its resources make it an instrument which must be carefully handled. 
If ill directed, the results may be serious. While other uses are possible the 
main objective is the technical, vocational and social instruction of farmers. 
Now, a rural audience is not always easy to please. The peasant leads a simple 
life; his habits and language are simple too, but he also possesses sound good 
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sense and a well-developed critical instinct. A false note, an inaccuracy, would 
endanger the success of even the best films. On the other hand, although 
he is anxious to learn, he is also firmly bound by tradition and, being naturally 
suspicious, only a clear, exact and utilitarian demonstration has any chance of 
convincing him Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance devoting 
the greatest care to the production of films on agricultural subjects. This work 
should be entrusted to experts, for satisfactory results can only be obtained 
through the collaboration of farming experts, film technicians and teachers 
Only close co-operation between these three classes of specialist will lead to the 
production of good agricultural films which are at the same time educative 
and instructive pictures. 

Should these be silent or sound films ^ 

Up to the present, silent films appear to have been preferred as country 
halls were rarely equipped for the projection of sound films; now, however, 
that many small centres have installed suitable apparatus, the situation is dif- 
ferent. A talking picture is much more alive. In the case of purely educational 
films for use in schools or for vocational instruction, talking films are perhaps 
not indispensable, the professor or lecturer being generally present to give the 
necessary explanations. The talking picture is, however, much more suitable 
for propaganda films. The spoken commentary is undoubtedly much more 
instructive and better appreciated by the public than sub-titles, however exact 
they may be Moreover, a talking film can be used equally well without the 
sound apparatus and the commentary can always be supplied by a lecture given 
before, after or during the projection It is thus likely that talking films will 
soon become general. 

It would also be of great advantage to have rural films produced in natural 
colours. They would be invaluable, especially for subjects dealing with vegetable 
pathology and agricultural entomology. Unfortunately, the problems involved 
have not yet been completely solved and the production of colour films is extremely 
expensive! Considerable progress in this type of production has been made 
during the past few years and it may now be hoped that a satisfactory solution 
will soon be found 

Much controversy has arisen in connection with the size to be adopted for 
rural films. Some prefer the reduced i6 mm. film as it is less expensive, while 
others wish to maintain the ordinary 35 mm. size. There are many arguments 
for and against both solutions, but no decision has as yet been reached. Several 
countries have solved the difficulty by adopting both sizes for the majority of 
their films. 

Distribution of films. 

There are three ways in which films can be shown in country districts; by 
using permanent halls, travelling cinemas or portable apparatus. 

The motor cinemas which did so much valuable service at the outset now 
appear to be on the decline. Gradually each little village with any self-respect 
insists on having its own cinema. There are now several types of portable appar- 
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atus on the market packed in a fairly small case; these machines can be mounted 
on a tripod like an ordinary camera and used in the most primitive village hall. 

It is obvious that the long idle winter evenings should be selected for exhibi- 
tions, and care should be given to the choice of films. There is so much variety in 
the different types of farming that the programme must be adapted to the district 
where it is to be presented. Farming conditions vary from district to district 
and methods practised in mountainous regions are of necessity quite different 
from those in use in the plains. It may be interesting for the farmer to make 
comparisons, but there is always the risk of encouraging unsuccessful experiment, 
by suggesting methods which are unsuited to the area where he lives. 


Present situation. 

From a general survey of present conditions throughout the world it is 
clear that serious efforts have been made to encourage the organization of an 
educational rural cinema. There is, however, a striking lack of unity and 
co-ordination in the work accomplished and an absence of well-defined plans. 
However praiseworthy the efforts made so far, they arc isolated and the results 
obtained do not justify the trouble taken. As regards important cjuestions of 
a general nature, such as the control of pests and animals injurious to crops, the 
treatment of plant and animal diseases, and the great land reclamation 
schemes, international exchange of films is very desirable. Nothing has so 
far been done in this direction and no organization created to meet the need. 
About ten years ago the International Institute of Agriculture started a scheme 
of this kind, but gave up the attempt when the International Institute for 
Educational Films was created, as it seemed that this task would naturally 
devolve upon the latter institute. 

The International Institute for Educational Films did indeed consider the 
problem and attempted to lay the foundations of a systematic plan for producing 
agricultural films in the different countries. It also attempted to negotiate 
an international convention for the adoption of a single standard size of film 
but nothing of a positive nature w^as accomplished. When the Institute was 
dissolved in 1936 a proposal was under consideration for the creation of an 
international centre for the exchange of agricultural films. 

The last General Assembly (1938) of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, impressed by the manner in which this extremely important question 
had again been abandoned, recommended the Permanent Committee to study in 
detail the practical means of developing the exchange of films of agricultural interest 
between different countries and, in particular, to publish periodically a list of 
the filfHs reported to them by the Member Governments. 

A circular letter was therefore sent to 52 countries requesting the following 
information: 

(a) titles of films of an agricultural character released since January i, 

1935; 

(b) date of publication: 

(c) name of producer (official or private); 


Tec. z Ingl. 
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(d) technical characteristics (length, width, whether sound films or silent 
with sub-titles and if so in which languages, also whether produced in colour 
or black and white); 

(e) summaries of the subjects illustrated in the films. 

Replies have been received from 27 countries. FoUr of these are negative 
and come from the following countries: Canada, Belgian Congo, Lithuania, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Twentythree are in the aifirmative and have 
been received from* Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Germany, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Netherlands 
Indies, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Scotland, Switzerland, Tunisia, United 
vStates, Uruguay. 

Some of the replies are very complete and are accompanied by detailed 
lists with all the recjuired information, while others are shorter. The infor- 
mation received will be published and it is intended to send a further request 
to those countries who have not replied or who have sent incomplete infor- 
mation. 

In view of the present situation it would undoubtedly be premature to 
think of establishing a centre for the exchange of films in the Institute itself, 
as was originally intended. Thanks to the lists and information in hand, 
however, it is hoped to facilitate the establishment of direct exchange between 
the different countries. 

In order to make the best possible use of the material now in the possession 
of the Institute, a series of articles will be published concerning the activities 
of the countries which have been kind enough to send the Institute the necessary 
information. 

It will doubtless be possible at a later date to establish a first list of 
agricultural films existing in the various countries. 

vS. Gaugain. 


ITALY (■) 

Historical. 

Italy was one of the first countries to have the idea of making agricul- 
tural films. The first appeared in 1906 and dealt with wheat cultivation. 

Nothing further was done at the time and it was not until 1915 tliat 
another attempt of this description was made through the Italian Federation 
of Agricultural Syndicates of Piacenza, which published another film dealing 
with wheat cultivation. 

Interest in the question was kept up even during the world w^ar when the 
film began to be considered as an instrument of propaganda and for the diffu- 


(9 The material foi tins article was obtained, lor Uie most part, from a repoil which the 
Italian Ministi-y for P'oreign Affaiis kindly sent to the International Institute of Agriculture. The 
information therein conlaincd has been supplemented with tome notes supplied by the courtesy of 
the National “ Luce ” Institute. 
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sion of agricultural information. The films of this period tried to illustrate 
the advantages of the use of new farming methods and more up-to-date agri- 
cultural implements capable of speeding up work and improving farming eco- 
nomy by increasing the yield and thus stimulating production. 

A body was formed in Rome in 1918 under the name of Cinca^rana tor 
the production of agricultural films and their distribution in the rural districts. 

A year later, in 1919, this body became the IsMiito Cercrc per la cumna- 
tografla e proteziom a^ncole (Cerere Institute for cinematography and agricultural 
films), and in 1922 it was converted into a corporation. 

This was the first institute to undertake the production and systematic distri- 
bution of agricultural films with the collaboration of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

It organized a free loan service for all agricultural organizations and at 
its own expense equipped 5 itinerant cinemas wdiich gave a senes of perfor- 
mances in the various regions of Italy under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Agriculture These performances were always accomj)anied b\ lectiiies given 
b\ experts attached to the Itinerant Chairs of Agricultuic. 

This institute also arranged foi the construction of a light, portable and 
eadly handled projection ajiparatus for the use of the Itinerant Chairs, so that 
the lectures and courses organized under their auspices might l)e illustrated 
b\ films. 

The Umone ( lyicmatoi^^rafica hducaUva, L. U C. E , was created in v^eptember, 
i()24, this institute becoming the <(Istituto Na/ionale L T. C. K 111 October 1925. 

The two institutes were amalgamated m 192(1 and m Marcli of that vear 
the “ Cerere Institute ” became the agricultiinil section oi the ’ Eucc Insti- 
tute ” under the name ot Cinemateca Aiiricola Naztonale 

Present organization of the rural cinema. 

The greater part oi projiaganda w^ork done through agiicultural films is 
organized by the ‘ Istituto Nazionale Luce ”, which is the legal and technical 
organ entrusted wnth all matteis concerning the cinema to which all othei State 
controlled administrations must apply for the production and distribution of 
films. The pictures produced by this Institute are the best both fioni the 
technical point of view and for the purpose of international exchange. 

The Cinemateca A^ncola Nazwnale executes its yeaily programme with the 
approval and financial aid of the Ministry of Agriculture It also keeps in 
permanent touch wdth the (reneral Direction of Agriculture, tlie Standing Wheat 
Committee, the ^National Technical Agricultural Federation and the National 
Confederation of Agriculturists. 

The Cinemateca has the following duties. 

(1) preparation of agricultural films for educational purposes and for 
technical and vocational training in agricultural subjects as well as for foreign 
propaganda concerning Italian progress m farming, 

(2) distribution of films in country districts through the technical and 
syndical organisations, 

(3) organization of the travelling cinema service; 
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(4) distribution of Blws to the agricultural and rural schools and for 
vocational courses for peasants given by the Itinerant Chairs; 

(5) organization of lectures and distribution of printed leaflets dealing 
with subjects illustrated in the films shown and containing advice and regulations 
for cultivation on rational lines; 

(6) organization of all cinema activities connected with agricultural 
organization and technique. 

The national Luce ” Institute now has 80 silent and talking agricultural 
films. All these are 35 mm. films, as all the projectors possessed by the agric- 
ultural schools and organizations are made for 35 mm. films. There is a growing 
preference however, for 16 mm. films since they are more economical and easier 
to handle. It will therefore be necessary to print all the 35 mm. films in the 
smaller size as well in order to have a copy of each size. For this purpose the 
Luce Institute has made an apparatus which, working eight hours per day, can 
convert more than 7,500,000 metres of film per year. 

In I93() this Institute formed an additional section known as the Cinemateca 
didattica which is to produce an average of 80 films per year. These films are 
to be shown in all kinds of schools from primary to university. In 1940 films 
are to be made for rural schools. All will be 16 mm. films. In order to supply 
schools with lb mm. projectors, a national competition has been organized in 
which foreign firms with factories in Italy have taken part. 

The distribution of films is largely provided for by the “ Luce ” Institute. 
It possesses five travelling cinemas with sound apparatus which tour the country 
every year. The itineraries are first submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and to the Provincial Inspectors and an annual grant of 385,000 lire is made. 
These cinemas travel more than 20,000 km. each year. The Confederaztone 
Nazionale Fascisia de^ Lavoraton Agncolt has recently acquired three travelling 
cinemas with sound apparatus and also organizes showings of films. In addition, 
the “ Luce '' Institute has two tiavelling cinemas in Italian Hast Africa and 
one in Albania. 

Annual film showings, including films lent to agricultural bodies for the 
illustration of courses and lectures, may be estimated at more than 3,000 with 
a public of about 4,000,000. It is hoped that, with the use of easily transportable 
projectors taking 16 mm. films, these figures will be greatly increased. 

The following is a list of agricultural films produced by the L. U. C. H. during 
the past three years. 

(l^) and {b) The subjects of the following films were chosen mainly for 
purposes of propaganda among the rural classes; as satisfactory results have also 
been obtained by showing them in the agricultural schools, it appears unnecessary 
to separate these two categories; , 

Industrial silk worm rearing; pictures 161 m., text 119 m. 

The silk campaign; pictures 916 m., text 403 m. 

Hemp growing; pictures 348 m., text 146 m. 

Maize growing; sound film, pictures 510 m. 

Tomato growing, pictures 130 ni., text 42 m. 

Rice cultivation; pictures 633 m., text 180 m. 
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Tobacco growing; pictures 437 m., text 250 m. 
vSaffron growing; pictures 248 m., text 140 m. 
vSugar beet cultivation; pictures 434 m., text 180 ni. 

Cultivation of peaches; pictures 692 m., text, 350 in. 
vScientific manuring; pictures 1025 m., text, 520 m. 

Clearing land for crops; pictures 86 m., text, 85 m. 

The uses of electricity in agriculture; pictures 481 m., text 120 m. 
Intensive fruit cultivation; pictures 651 m., text 215 m. 

Wheat cultivation; sound film, pictures 593 m. 

Grafting; pictures 112 m., text 21 m. 

Sowing machine; pictures 50 ni., text 6 m. 

Vegetable growing; sound film, pictures 1029 m., text 22 m. 

How bees swarm; pictures no m., text 490 m. 

Management of sloping land on hills and mountains; pictures 62 m., 
text 42 ni. 

Transplanting of wheat; pictures 95 ni., text 36 m. 

Table grapes in Italy; pictures 562 m., text 228 m. 

The life of the bee; pictures 629 m., text 508 m. 

Vine-growing in Italy; pictures 674 m,, text 254 m. 

Animal husbandry; sound film, pictures 926 m. 

To victory in the wheat battle; pictures 499 m., text 198 m. 

Oil extraction; pictures, 166 m., text 41 m. 

Wealth-producing woods; pictures, 1188 m., text 365 m. 

Italian forest industries; pictures 1291 m., text 236 m. 

From the swamps to the foundation of Uttoria; pictures 380 m., 
text 69 111. 

band settlement; pictures 513 m., text 330 m. 

Farming in Toscana; pictures 364 m., text 335 m. 

The National Rabbit-Breeding Institute; j>icturcs 416 m., text 22 :n. 
From egg to hen; pictures 829 m., text 382 in. 

Flowers, fruit and insects; pictures 139 111., text 29 m. 

Harmless and poisonous medicinal plants; pictures 563 m., text 470 .iv 
band reclamation at Mussolinia; sound film, 1750 m. 

The olive and wild olive; sound film 605 m. 

Animal husbandry in Sardegna; sound film 1412 m. 

Soil management and wheat cultivation; m. 730. 

In course of preparation: 

band reclamation in the Tavoliere region. 

The Sicilian latifttndia'\ 

Reclamation of the Volturno area. 

(r) Flowers: dissemination and fecundation; pictures 382 m., text 159 111. 
The life of plants; sound film, pictures 231 m., text 82 ni. 

[d) and {e) As many plant diseases are produced by animal parasites 
these two categories have been combined. The following subjects dealing with 
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insects injurious to crops also describe the various methods adopted in the 
campaign against insects and the treatment of plants attacked: — 

The gardener's enemy: pictures 131 m., text 84 m. 

The floiw worm; pictures 133 m., text 53 m. 

The field cricket, pictures 389 m., text 100 m. 

The grasshopper; pictures 236 m., text 107 m. 

The Orange scale I eery a purchasi and the Novius cardinalts; pictures 
210 m., text 10 m. 

The micro-life in hay; pictures 47 m., text 15 m. 

Injurious insects; pictures 226 m., text 200 m. 

The control of the scale insects of citrus; pictures 169 m., text 37 m. 

The olive fly, pictures 210 m., text 120 m. 

Replanting of vineyards affected by phylloxera, pictures 126 m., 
text 43 m. 

The corn -moth, pictures 231 m., text 157 m. 

Viticulture and phylloxera, pictures 681 m., text 400 m. 

(/) Reclamation of the Pontine marshes; produced in 1937 by the Fascist 
Confederation of Agricultural Workers, pictures 1400 m. 

{^) (None produced up to the present). 

{h) (None produced up to the present). 

(i) “ Our Bread ", sound film, pictures 322 m., text 16 m. 

Land reclamation; sound film, pictures 41 1 m. 

“Mother Earth", pictures 142 m., text 42 ni. 

“ Back to the land "; pictures 872 m., text 660 m. 

The beauties of the mountains and woods, pictures 650 m., text 334 111. 

(/) Films for the prevention of agricultural accidents. 

Accidents liable to take place in basement and underground cellars 
during the fermentation of must or the emptying of casks after 
tunning, pictures 142 m., text 126 m. 

Accidents with sharp instruments and snake bites; pictures 58 m., 
text 1 16 m. 

Accidents resulting from the use of implements and machines for plough- 
ing and cutting fodder crops; pictures 170 m., text 124 ni. 

Accidents caused by carts; pictures 178 rn., text 124 m. 

Accidents caused by animals employed by the farmer in the course of 
his work; pictures 353 m., text 220 m. 

Accidents caused by the use of portable ladders, pictures 168 m., text 
140 m. 

Accidents in the course of field work which may cause injury to the 
eyes; pictures 276 m., te<>t 162 m. 

Accidents which are liable to occur in the course of the upkeep of woods 
and the felling of trees; pictures 280 m., text 130 m. 
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(m) The National “ IvUce ” Institute has also begun to produce agricul- 
tural films in the colonies and Albania. The two following films are now com- 
plete and have already been distributed: — 

I'ascist agriculture in the imperial territories; sound film, 4()o 111. 
P'orests and forest areas; sound film, 379 m. 


THE GERMAN HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
STUTTGART, 1939 

After the Dresden (1936) and Essen (1938) horticultural exhibitions, that 
held at vStuttgart from April to September 1939, perhaps the most impor- 
tant event of this description which has ever taken place. Those who saw the 
magnificent spectacle of the Erfurt annuals under the glorious August sun, will 
never forget the sight as long as they live. 

liacli country has its own particular method of organizing flower shows. 
In England, for instance, there are exhibitions, such as the Chelsea Flower Show', 
where each exhibit, with its specialties and its rare specimens, is a market in 
itself, while cut flow^ers and ])otted plants adorn the huge pavilions, the rockeries 
and special gardens stretching out in long lines producing a fine effect; neverthe- 
less, no attemps whatever is made to produce a general architectural effect. 
In Belgium the five-year exhibitions at Ghent provide a magnificent spectacle 
of massed azalea and orchids. The French flower show^s are more or less the 
same. In Holland an attempt is made to create an architectural wdiole, the 
various branches of horticulture being arranged harmoniously In other coun- 
tries the flower shows are more or less on the lines of one or other of the 
above types of exhibition. In (fermany stress has been laid during the past 
few years on the construction of an architectural wdiole and flow'er show^s have 
been organized covering vast areas which are divided into several special exhi- 
bitions lasting the wdiole summer; they are then coin'erted into permanent 
institutions for the towTis where they have been organized with the collabora- 
tion of the Reichsnahrstand (Food Corpoiation of the Reich). 

This collaboiation w^as particulaily successful at Stuttgart, the large Wurt- 
temburg town lying between the forest and the vineyards where, as the Ger- 
man Minister Darr^ justly remarked, German horticulture has ahvays flourished. 
vSituated on the slopes of the Killesberg, the site enjoys a magnificent view over 
the vSchwabian capital lying in the Neckar valley. The towm has ahvays been 
well-fitted to be a city of gardens, thanks to its position, climate and develo]^- 
ment and the site chosen for the Exhibition was suitable for creating some- 
thing better than any wdiich had gone before. Indeed, anyone who saw the 
Exhibition on a sunny day with its thousands of flowers, its green lawais 
and murmuring fountains, the whole framed in ancient trees with a background 
of hills and mountains, will never forget the sight. 

The general plan and the artistic direction were entrusted to the land- 
scape gardener Hermann Mattern (Bornim-Potsdam) and to the architect 
Gerhard Graubner (vStuttgart- Diisseldorf). . 
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The plan has once more given prominence to the fact that of all blanches 
of cultivation, only horticulture can bind the country to the town with close 
and strong bonds It has pointed the way for passing from one to the other 
and, above all, has shown how the countrv may be said to have penetrated 
into the town 

A living picture of the vSchwabian countryside, its inhabitants and tlieii 
activities was produced over an area of 500,000 square metres. When it was 
planned five years ago, to illustrate the history of German horticulture on this 
site with its old deeplv-hollov/ed quarries and its littered and rubbish-covered 
slopes, many people thought that it was unsuited for the purpose. A tremen- 
dous amount of work has been accomplished to make it possible for the horti- 
culturists of all Germany to display their products fruit trees, vines, vegetables, 
flowering annuals, perennial and graminaceous plants, bulbs and tubers, native 
and exotic plants. 

The following figures give some idea of the volume of work accomplished 
26 months were required to shift 600,000 cubic metres of earth, lay out 150,000 
square metres of roads, cover 20,000 square metres with flagstones, lay 20 kilo- 
metres of mains, hollow out 10 large pools with a total area of 15,000 square 
metres and construct 3 5 kilometres of narrow gauge railway. The general, 
planning, clearing and cleaning of the site alone cost 882,000 Reichsmarks. 
The construction of a road system involved a further outlay of 461,000 Reichs- 
marks. The planting of trees and shrubs and laying of lawns cost 480,000 
Reichsmarks, and the total expenditure for the exhibition as a whole came to 
some 7 million Reichsmarks 

With the assistance of caterpillar cranes, 800 large trees (some of which 
weighed as much as 100 quintals), were planted, as well as 20,000 shiubs, 
50,000 rose trees, 120,000 flowering bulbs 300,000 perennial plants, 500,000 plants 
flowering in spring and 300,000 flowering in summer. After the hard work 
of more than two years, not only was an uncultivated area transformed into 
cultivated land, but the end attained most probably surpassed all expecta- 
tions. The special configuration of the site where neglected forests alternat- 
ed with quarries until the workman came with his pick to disturb them, made 
it possible to produce effects which could not have been obtained else- 
where. In the evening magnificent floodlighting effects were produced by 500 
lamps set in as many hollows playing from the ground upwards on trees and 
flowers. ^ 

On this extensive site landscaped as an architectural whole, several smaller 
exhibitions were also arranged, such as the open-air instructive exhibitions 
organised by the “ Reichsnahrstand and including nursery gardens showing 
grafting on walnut trees and all root stocks for fruit trees, the instructive 
fruit-growing exhibition, the exhibit of flowering and ornamental plants with 
a huge greenhouse for carnations, different varieties of pelargoniums and gera- 
niums in boxes, the vegetable exhibit and the model workshops. 

Mention should also be made of the following exhibits: silkworm rearing, 
the garden showing comparisons of various perennial plants, the herb garden 
garden, the field with honey-produdng plants and the model cemetery. 
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Various other exhibits we;e also planned: spring flowers, early vegetables 
and late fruits, perennials and cut flowers, the balcony flower competition, 
cacti and succulent plants, rose bushes, bouquets and wreaths, gladioli, 
novelties, dahlias, autumn flowering plants, fruits and vegetables. As far as 
I know the three last-mentioned exhibits did not take place. Personally I only 
visited the novelty and gladioli exhibits. The latter was the finest one could 
possibly see in any part of the world, as will reaily be understood when it 
is recalled that Stuttgart enjoys a world reputation for growing gladioli. 

It is not within the scope of this article to describe every part of the Tvxhi- 
bition, but it should be stated that, in spite of the fact that the horticultural 
exhibits were very fine, they would not have produced such a good effect if 
the architecture of the buildings had not been beyond reproach. Even at the 
entrance one could clearly see that all the problems of urban bidding and 
and tlieir adaptation to the Stuttgart landscape had been very carefully con- 
sidered. As Dr. Stroiilicii the mayor, stated at the opening, the grounds were 
to be converted into a zoological garden at the close of the Exhibition and 
will serve for the recreation of the population, in execution of the plan to 
create open spaces. The Exhibition was therefore not merely constructed for a 
tenijjorary ])ur])ose, but as a permanent institution whose ultimate appearance 
will have lasting importance in relation to the development of Stuttgart. 

The architect (jRAUrxkr created a fine expression of the conce])t of space 
rehitions in the handsome group of entrance buildings surrounding the Court 
of Honour. The visitor entered through the forecourt, framed by the admi- 
nistration building, the entrance hall and a wing of the Industrial Art School. 
From there he obtained a view of the Court of Honour with its buildings. The 
court was simple and full of light, while the effect of the red sandstrine build- 
ings surrounding the flag-covered court was impressive. 

heaving the entrance hall, after passing beside the ticket booths and 
descending the stairway to the Court of Honour, the vi.sitor was obliged to pass 
through the Eeichsnahrstand Hall of Honour. From here he went into the hall 
dedicated to the Reichsiiahrstand's exhibits, then into the Exhibition Hall and 
thence, passing in front of the pillared hall on the terrace, to the instructive 
pavilions organized by the Reichsnahrstand, including one displaying tropical 
plants. The visitor then proceeded to the next group of buildings by way of 
wide stairways and terraces. Then came the restaurant. In this way the 
visitor proceeded from one scene to the other, each with its own buildings, 
most of which were in red keuper sandstone, extremely well-suited to the land- 
sea ])e, as was also the mottled Black Forest sandstone used for the stairways. 

A particularly handsome architectural effect was afforded by the Reichs- 
nahrstand hall with its nine large arcades in massive stone measuring 14 metres 
in width and q metres in height. This effect was enhanced by the fact that 
looking out from the hall there was a fine perspective of the Hall of Honour, 
12 metres Iti hdght, the visitor being greeted by the sight of a huge hand- 
cast heraldic eagle 6.5 metres by 6.5 metres, standing out against the end wall. 

The Exhibition was a tremendous success. Stuttgart horticulture and that 
of Germany as a whole may well be proud of the achievement. 1 do not 
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Ceylon were brought on the market in such vast quantities that there could be 
no hope of an equilibrum between supply and demand for a long while. After 
the greater part of this bark was taken up by the market, the C. ledger iana plan- 
tations in Java came into full production and thus the amount of quinine sul- 
phate, that was offered for sale in the form of cinchona bark remained consider- 
ably greater than the demand, notwithstanding that Java was then the only 
source, the production in India being entirely devoted to local requirements. 
The effects of overproduction were felt for nearly twenty years. The price reached 
such a low level that many undertakings could hardly work at a profit and there 
was a danger that this cultivation would be abandoned in favour of a more profi- 
table crop just as had already happened in Ceylon. 

The first improvement came when the producers in the Netherlands East 
Indies came to an agreement with the manufacturers of quinine (1913), by 
which the supply and sale of cinchona bark was regulated according to the 
world consumption One of the chief objects of this agreement was to make a 
profitable cinchona cultivation possible and to maintain it in the future; to 
achieve this end the available production was entirely regulated according to 
world consumption, the manufacturers accepting a quantity of bark annually 
which, expressed in kgs. of quinine sulphate, corresponded to the quantity 
sold in the same yeai. The ({uantity of bark to be accepted from the producers 
was in this way limited, a limitation which of course meant that the under- 
takings had to reduce their production 

This agreement brought an end to the excessive supply of cinchona bark 
and thereby eliminated the chief cause of the economically unfavourable situation 
in which the cultivation of cinchona had laboured so long, and the goal — to make 
cinchona cultivation profitable again and to keep it so in future — was reached 
succesfully but overproduction was not really prevented. The equilibrum be- 
tween the bark marketed and that used, achieved in this way, was only obtained 
by an artificial limitation of the harvest by the producers, who could only sell 
a fi action of the quantity of bark that they could produce by the normal working 
of their estates. 

In fact, then, the potential overproduction of the Java cinchona estates 
has not only remained but has actually in a large measure increased. The 
quantity of bark now deliered from the Netherlands East Indies bears no 
relation to the normal yield of the cinchona estates, for really they are capable of 
producing much greater quantities of bark by normal working. 

In Ceylon the first attempts to introduce cinchona cultivation date from 
about 1861. A start was made with the varieties of seed collected in South Am- 
erica by Markham’s expedition which consisted of C. succirubra and C. offi- 
cinalis; later, seeds of C. ledgeriana were also obtained (1881). At first the 
planters showed little interest in the new crop but when they recognized that 
their flourishing coffee plantations were doomed by the dreaded disease, Hemielia 
vastatrixy they changed over more and more to the cultivation of cinchona; they 
saw in this a way to overcome their difficulties, for the new crop enabled them 
to plant again where the coffee had been destroyed. Thus in a few years there 
were extensive cinchona estates in Ceylon as well. 
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Year tmdioiia tstatt'- 

in Cl A lull 

1^73 1,500 acres 

1879 20,000 

4^,000 

1883 64,000 ,, 


As these extensive plantations came into production, the supply to the 
cinchotia market increased rapidly and the proportion of this much too ample 
supply that could be absorbed grew still smaller and the unit price fell still lower. 
The situation became worse when the bark from C. ledg^criana grown in Java 
became known in the markets The price of the bark from Ceylon, which was 
in general of poorer quality, fell to such an extent that the alternative was a 
rapid uprooting of the cinchona estates in order to plant tea which, at that time, 
offered much better piospects 

The following figures give a good idea of the ra])id increase in production 
and the simultaneous fall in prices. 


I’rodnction in kK's St.iiul ird 
from the cmhoiM jirict in Dutch 
tstitecin Ctvion * cents •• 

^^7^ ^4,619 6q 

1^80 526,381 72 

2,109,142 63 

^884 4.374.971 33 

1886 (>,345.307 .21 

1888 5,662,476 12 

iSqo 3.976,950 7 8 

189^ 3.101,357 54 

1894 1,145.755 3 


* Ch. Bohrin 2 ;er. Fropcripfi , 13 , 206 

*♦ By “ Standaid price " is uiidcrstoeid the price per 500 ir Park pci i ' , (puninc sulphate content. 

In short, Ceylon was able in a short time to become an im])ortant producer 
of quinine and, in an almost shorter time, when the effects of overproduction 
were felt, the cultivation died out; whereas in 1883 there were 64,000 acres planted 
with cinchona, ten years later there were only 5,000 acres so planted These 
experiences with the cultivation of cinchona in Ceylon show how easily the cultiv- 
ation of a medicinal plant can lead to overproduction and how disastrous the 
consequences can be. 

In contrast with Ceylon, cinchona cultivation has remained in Java but only 
at the cost of a long period of adversity in which the characteristic persistence 
of the Dutch was severely tried. During this period it was a help to cultivation 
of cinchona in Java that it had been recognized from the beginning that the 
future of the industry was bound up with the cultivation of the C ledi^eruina 
with its high quality bark; in consequence, the low unit price was less disastrous 
for the producers in Java than in Ceylon where an inferior product was grown. 
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Even more than any other single factor, the exceptional suitablity of the climate 
and soil in Java contributed to the success of the cultivation of Cinchona 
ledgenana there. 

From the numerous attempts to introduce cinchona cultivation into other 
countries, one thing is obvious: nowhere else have conditions hitherto been found 
that are so favourable that results similar to those obtained with C. ledgenana 
in J ava can be expected Perrot was right when he gave his warning ^ “ I can- 
not insist too strongly that one should not be deluded by exaggerated hopes, the 
intensive cultivation of cinchona seems hardly possible in the F ench colonies 
which cannot supply, even after years of methodical trials, more than a part 
of their own needs What Pbrrot says of the French colonies is also more or 
less true of the other tropical countries where trials have been made with the 
cultivation of cinchona. 

In India the cultivation of cinchona was started immediately after the seed 
collected by Markham in South America was brought there (i86i) 

In the first years most attention was paid to C oifictnali^ and C succirubra 
but later C robusta, in particular, was also cultivated A short time after the 
r ledgenana seed was taken to Java, a large quantity of seed from the same 
source was received in India, from this seed 60,000 plants were grown The 
young r ledgenana plants were planted out in experimental plots in Madias and 
Bengal It would seem that the soil and climatic conditions at the experiment 
station in Madras were very badly suited to this species of cinchona which is, 
in both respects, very exacting and in 1880 there remained only about 50 plants 
that had suryived from the imported seed, in Jaya, on the other hand, almost 
all the plants grown from the original seed were available 

Similarly in Bengal the first tests were made with C officinalis and C snc- 
ccrtihra, the tests with C ledgenana, begun at the same time as those 111 Madras, 
were more successful here The climate and soil of Bengal seemed more favou- 
rable to last-named species of cinchona and even now the Government's cinchona 
estate IS predominantly planted with C ledgenana Meanwhile, although Bengal 
seemed better suited than Madras to cinchona cultivation, years of experience 
had proved that neither place is comparable with the cinchona districts of 
the Dutch East Indies, since the yields of the plantations in Madras and Bengal 
remain far below those of the plantations of Java and Sumatra. 

After the Great War the English made an attempt to increase the production 
of cinchona bark in India A search was made for new land particularly well 
suited for the cultivation of C. ledgenana and it was thought that certain di- 
stricts in South India and South Burma, amongst others, would be suitable. 
The first place in Burma where trials were made was soon found to be unsatisfac- 
tory both as regards height and rainfall; other districts were then tried in the 
south of Tenasserim where the rainfall is less heavy and better distributed. 


^ Em Perrot, Qmmna et Quinine, 1925 

^ In the Government cinchona estate m Java there are still 200 of the C. legeriana trees 
vhidi were lirown from the original imported seed and which are thus 74 years old. 
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In the beginning the results obtained here were regarded as promising, the 
nurseries were successful and the development of the plants in the open ground 
was very satisfactory (Report Bot. Survey of India 1923-24 and 1924-25). It 
was already expected that a prosperous cinchona-growing district would deve- 
lop “ extending from the Tenasserim river eastwards to the borders of Siam 
The following reports have a less optimistic tone, the climate is not considered 
very suitable and the number of plants attacked by diseases and parasites is alarm- 
ingly great. 

In the 1926-27 report it is said: “ It has now been proved by experience that, 
however well suited for Cinchona a locality may appear to be, there may be 
unforeseen or unknown factors, that render it quite unsuitable for this fastidious 
plant In the 1928-29 Report the results up to that time were summarized as 
follows : “ But the most important information has already been obtained; it 
will grow cinchona and it may grow it at some profit under present conditions 
of world prices, but it will never be a first class area for the purpose 

Since that time the pros})ects of economically profitable production in South 
Burma have apparently not improved. When in 1937 the trial plantations— hither- 
to financed and administered by the Government of India— were handed over 
to the Burmese Government, the latter was not prepared to go any further with 
the trials, an indication that little or no profitable results were anticipated. All 
the plants were uprooted in the same year and the land was left. 

Thus, this important experiment came to an end; it had been conducted 
with energy and ability and at considerable expense; it was given up for good 
after being carried on for 18 years “ with untiring tenacity and doggedness which 
the Anglo-Saxons always apply to solving the problems of tiopical agriculture 
which concern the development of their colonies * 

In South India also trials were begun in 1925. In the Anamalai Hills; there 
was, according to an estimate, about 10,000 acres of land suitable for the culti- 
vation of cinchona. In 1931, 939 acres of this land had been planted with cin- 
chona, there have been since that time no further plantings so that the original 
plan providing for a area of 2,300 acres was carried out only in part. This 
land was planted for the greater part with led^criana and from the very begin- 
ning there was trouble with a disease described in the reports as “ die back ”. 
With reference to this disease the 1927-28 report says “the prevalence of disease 
makes the future not very reassuring, for the result is that large areas are lacking 
in an adequate supply of plants Tater reports indicate that most trouble 
was experienced with this disease at lower altitudes (2,000-3,000 ft.) (610-910 m.). 

The plantations in the Anamalai Hills have been, up to now, worked nor- 
mally and the figures giving the yields have been published regularly, (Cinchona 
Administration Reports). From these figures it seems that the yields obtained 
are not noticeably better than those obtained in the former Madras plantations 
In considering the yields, it must be borne in mind that the trees in the Anamalai 
Hills have been planted on virgin forest soils. 


Aug. Chevalier, Rev. Bot. Appl., 4, 393 (i‘>24). 
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In general the published data concerning cinchona cultivation in India 
indicate that the average yield per hectare is hardly a quarter of the potential 
yield of the estates in the Netherlands East Indies; it is therefore not without 
good reasoti that private planters have abandonded cinchona cultivation as 
being unprofitable The report of the Government Cinchona Department of Madras 
for 1930-31 stated that " though areas suitable for an extended growing of the 
cinchona tree undoubtedly exist, it is unfortunately the case that its cultivation 
is by no means readily profitable as can be gathered by the complete withdrawal 
of private ' enterprise from cinchona growing". 

The importance of quinine as a medicine has time and again raised the 
question in the mind of the medical world whether the provision for world require- 
ments is adequate and too often the answers given show a lack of information 
regarding the factors affecting the production, marketing and distribution of 
this commodity. There is a widespread belief that too little quinine is produced. 
It is thought that the production of quinine should be very considerablv in- 
creased; quinine would then become cheaper, and, since the present price of 
quinine is considered the main obstacle to malaria control by its use, the lower 
prices would greatly increase consumption 

On the other hand, it must be at once pointed out that the facts indicate 
otherwise. The experience of the period of low prices which preceded the pre- 
sent agreement is particularly instructive in this respect. For > ears the cinchona 
planters produced more bark than the market had absorbed the previous \ear, 
nevertheless, although there was, for several years in succession, an excess supply 
of bark available at a low price, the world consumption of quinine did not a])pre- 
ciably increase during this time. Probably, the objection will be raised that 
the cheap bark was certainly available but that the manufacturers kept the price 
of quinine up and thus prevented an increase in consumption; the fact is however 
that the price of quinine during this period was often low^ for a long while. 

A more recent experience teaches the same lesson. In 1933 the official 
price of quinine was lowered by 25 per cent, and since then maintained at this 
lower level; yet since 1933, consumption has not appreciably increased If 
the consumption was really affected by too high prices then surely a lowering of 
25 per cent, should have been followed by a clearly marked increase in con- 
sumption. The facts being as they are, previous experience is confirmed and it 
must be concluded that the relation between the price and consumption of 
quinine is not governed by the simple rule that low prices give a rapid turnover. 

That the relation is in fact much more complicated will be made deal by the 
following. The use of quinine is limited in the first place by the fact that it is 
not an ordinary commodity for consumption but a powerful drug. Its exclusively 
medicinal application implies that there is only a limited market. The conditions 
are altogether different from those that could be brought about in the case of, 
say, tea or rubber by advertising, by which people can be persuaded to drink 
tea instead of other drinks or to use rubber in preference to other raw materials. 
The possibility of increasing the consumption of a medicine that has been 
known for centuries, at the expense of the consumption of others, is, practically 
speaking, non existent. 
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As those who use a drug, in general require it only for its specific action, 
they will buy it, as and when they need it through the retail trade. In the phar- 
maceutical business retail prices are only very slightly affected by wholesale 
prices and therefore a lowering in the wholesale price of quinine will have little 
or no effect on the price of quinine tablets sold to the public. As a rule, 
therefore, a lowering in the price will not benefit the consumer who must obtain 
his quinine from a retailer. Even if the retail price were lowered the reduction 
would be of little importance to the buyer for quinine is a drug that is used 
in small amounts and further, in the case of a drug, the rule that a lower j)rice 
increases the desire to buy can certainly not be considered valid. 

Quinine, which reaches the consumer via the retail trade is thus not likely 
to be used in larger quantities as a result of lower prices. The quantity of quinine 
however, that is sold annually is not entirely handled by the retail trade, not 
inconsiderable amounts being purchased wholesale, in particular by Governments, 
for malaria control; these transaction almost always involve large ([uantities so 
that it may be expected that the price of quinine wdll exert some influence in this 
case, inasmuch as the inclination to change over to the use of quinine from 
other methods of control will be greater, or malaria control by means of 
quinine will be practised on a greater scale, according to the price of (piinine. 
That such a connection exists is obvious but it will be showm later that the 
price of quinine is not the only factor involved in the improvement of malarial 
districts by the use of quinine, nor, as a rule, is it the most important. 

At first sight it certainly seems that there is reason to fear that malaria 
control with quinine might be hampered by a, too high price of this material. 
By the agreement between the growers and manufacturers the quinine market 
is almost entirely under the control of the manufacturers and experience teaches 
that such an arrangement very easily leads to a rise in prices. It is therefore 
explicable that, also in this case, the danger of the price being rai.sed and thus 
the provision of (piinine for the malarial districts being made more difficult, is 
consideied by many to be more than illusory. Undoubtedly the agreement, if 
it had this effect, w’ould earn general disapproval. 

Sach a result would be, above all, unacceptable to the Government of the 
Netherlands East Indies and entirely opposed to the position that it has alv\ays 
taken up, ever since the introduction of cinchona cultivation. To ensure the success 
of this industry the G(3vernment spared neither effort nor money but it had not 
taken this course for the hope of possible profit. Although the Government 
seemed always prepared to further production by profitable private enterprise, 
it was always with the view^ of ensuring a regular supply of this indispensable 
medicine, of which a great shortage was feared. The position w^as clearly out- 
lined by Rochussen wdien he wTote (1862) “ It is not as a financial speculation but 
from common humanity that the Netherlands Government has undertaken and 
is carrying out this work ”, If now the position that has arisen through the agree- 
ment betw’een the growers and the manufacturers should prove a hindrance to 
malaria control with quinine, then the main object for which the Government 
was aiming would be entirely missed. True to the policy that it has always 
followed, the Government has also taken measures to ensure that theie will be 
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no hindrance to malaria control. The Government undertakings ♦ only take 
part in the cinchona agreement on the following conditions: 

(1) that the parties taking part in the agreement bind themselves to 
collaborate in supplying quinine on special terms in districts that have a special 
need for it; 

(2) that the Government of the Netherlands East Indies reserves the right 
to resign from membership of the Association if it is of the opinion that the 
Cinchona Agreement is a hindrance to the provision of quinine to malarial 
districts. 

Further, a Government Commissioner has been appointed, whose work it is 
to ensure that these conditions are always maintained. 

As the Government has provided itself with a guarantee that there sh^ll be 
no hindrance to the supply of quinine t() malarial districts, it is in the interest 
of the growers themselves to further this aim. The cinchona estates of the Nether- 
lands East Indies still have a potential production, far in excess of the amount sold 
for years. If this potential increase in the yield could be used in whole in part 
for systematic malaria control with quinine, a real interest of the cinchona cul- 
tivators would be served; they would thus be freed from a strangling restriction 
which makes the cinchona business to a large extent an abnormal one , 

Without a doubt, much larger quantities of (juinine could be used in the 
control of malaria. In the case of India striking figures are available. Accord- 
ing to data published by the Health Organization of the League of Nations *'*' the 
total number of malarial patients in this country is estimated at 100 millions, 
of these 8 to 10 millions receive treatment each year. The quantity of (luiniiie 
that should be necessary for India alone is estimated at 1,200 million kilos whilst 
its total consumption is only a small proportion of this amount. 

In other malarial countries as well, the consumption of quinine remains far 
below the amount that should be necessary were all malarial cases to receive 
regular curative treatment. 

It will be asked how it is that such a need for quinine exists whilst the cin- 
chona estates in the Hutch East Indies are capable and willing to produce much 
greater amounts of cinchona bark. Several relevant factors are mentioned below. 

In the extensive malarial districts where there is a great need for quinine, 
the population is very impoverished and the individual purchasing power is so 
small that there is no possibility of the people providing themselves with a regu- 
lar and adequate supply of quinine; the only solution here is that the necessary 
quantities of quinine are obtained and supplied gratis to the people by the State. 
Where the governments concerned have adopted this method in the past, 
the required quantity of quinine has in fact been supplied for the most part at 


♦ The Government of the Netherlands Fast Indies, thioiigh its own estates, has the disposal 
of such a large proportion of the total production that the Cinchona agreement could not 'Work 
without its collaboration. 

♦♦ Enquiry into the Quinine Requirements of Malarial CountnCvS and the World Prevalence 
of Malaria Geneva, 1932. 
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prices lower than the official price. In this way the manufacturers and growers 
are already endeavouring to increase the sale of quinine by moderating prices. 
It is, moreover, the work of the Government Commissioner to investigate whether 
the prices for these deliveries are kept in the right relation to the rule of the 
cinchona agreement quoted above, that treatment of malaria by quinine should 
not be hampered by a too high price for quinine. 

The above moderation of the price of quinine and State supervision have a 
tendency to increase the supply of (juiniiie to malarial countries. The sugges- 
tion, that many countries would adopt quinine treatment in malarial districts, were 
the high price of quinine not an obstacle, is thus difficult to maintain. The truth 
is that there are other factors which work against it and these hive often a greater 
importance to the Governments concerned than the cost of supplying cjuinine 

First is the fact that in almost all countries the expenditure for defence 
absorbs a disproportionate and still growing proportion of their budgets. The 
immediate result of this is that there is a limitation of other expenditure, owing 
to which schemes for sanitaiy measures, among others, cannot be carried out; 
but even were the governments to have money enough available for the provi- 
sion of the quinine required, the treatment of the malarial districts would still 
not be accomplished. There would still be the necessity of a well organized 
distribution under complete medical supervivsion, in which respect most of the 
countries concerned are almost always lacking. This organization would have 
to be built up from the beginning, which is in general impossible, for the necessary 
expert ])ersoiial is not available, and, further, the founding and maintaining of such 
organizations involve very heavy expenditure, for that matter, considcrabh’ 
heavier than the cost of the necessary (juinine. It is these exjjcnses, those bound 
u]) with the founding and maintenance of a good organization, that are the real 
obstacles to the general treatment of the great m<ilarial districts with quinine. 

The enquiry made by the Health Organization of the League of Nations in 
1931 led to the conclusion “ that the world consumption of quinine is still far below 
the minimum necessary for the treatment of all malaria cases The conviction 
that much more quinine should be used for malaria control has led to further 
attempts in the last few decades to introduce cinchona cultivation into several 
other countries. None of these attempts has had the result of producing more or 
cheaper quinine or is likely to do so in the neai future. Similarly, attempts to 
substitute quinine by related alkaloids or synthetic materijds have also been 
unable to register any success, so that the importance of quinine as a trustworthy 
medicine for the control of malaria, especially on a large scale, has remained un- 
shaken. Everywhere the desire to have more quinine for the control of malaria is 
noticeable and this desire will make itself felt still more when once defence 
expenditure can be brought back to more normal proportions and the govern- 
ments are again able to devote more attention to sanitary measures in malarial 
districts. 

It is to be expected that the question of the quinine supply will then 
again attract more notice. If it is really desired to bring this question nearer 
solution, then we consider that the first thing to be studied is the other important 
question: how to make the very great quantities of quinine that could be produced 
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on the existing plantations in the Netherlands East Indies, in excess of the* 
present sales, available in future for the control of malaria. 

There are a number of important factors that favour the control of malaria 
with quinine. In the Netherlands East Indies there are plantations that could 
immediately produce quantities of quinine much greater than the present world 
consumption. The Government of the Dutch Pkst Indies has sufficient guaran- 
tees to prevent the position that has arisen as a result of the agreement between 
manufactures and growers from being misused in such a way that the supply 
of quinine to malarial districts is hampered. The cinchona estates in the Dutch 
East Indies would be glad to produce larger quantities, for in this way they 
would be able to work more normally As a result of the agreement, all the 
growers and manufacturers are practically united and it is possible to make 
larger quantities of quinine available regularly for the control of malaria at 
special terms over a long period ^ 

In addition to these favourable factors there are, of course, the circumstances, 
already indicated, which hinder and prevent the surplus from Java’s cinchona 
plantations reaching the millions of malaria cases to whom it could bring relief 
and health In the future, nothing must be left untried that could remove these 
obstacles and, if there should ever be international collaboration to distribute 
important products in a more ecpiitable manner, then undoubtedly quinine, 
the pre-eminent remedy for one of the greatest curses of mankind, must he 
one of the first materials to be seriously considered 


M. Kerbosch 

hormerh Director of thi Goiiruemrnt's 
Cinchona Lstatc in tin helhalanih Indict 
and of the Cinchona hiptrinunt Station 


NEW TENDENCIES IN RURAL BUILDING 


General. 

In the last few decades rural building in general has lost much of its 
affinity with the surroundings. This is in many cases due to the unprofita- 
bility of the more traditional architecture, and efforts to attain the one end - 
greater profits - have also led to an entirely utilitarian style which is not 
adapted to the surroundings and of little aesthetic value. 

However, technical development need not be hampered, as can be seen 
in the newest constructions which have, in many cases, the fundamentals of 
good design in relation to the surroundings and at the same time utilize 
all the technical and economic possibilities. 

Though there is an ever growing need for new building in connection with 
rural settlement policies, the splitting up of villages with the transference of farm 
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buildings to the land worked, the formation of small units and, finally, the 
restoration of dilapidated buildings; the possibility of building unfortunately lags 
behind the growing need. It is for this reason that for several years attem])ts 
have been made to increase the volume and speed of rural building by deve- 
loping new materials and new principles of construction. These attempts 
have resulted in progress and improvement but there have also been setbacks 
which have shown that methods of construction that have evolved from cen- 
turies of experience avoided many pitfalls that only become evident when 
new methods and materials are tried. Further, it has been found that many 
new materials, though they may have some remarkable properties, lack certain 
others, equally desirable. 

According to W. Trkibel, before a new building material is used it should 
be tested for the following properties; (i) compression resistance, fire and frost 
resistance and constancy of volume, (2) permeability to water, capacity to 
absorb it, formation of condensation droplets, (3) thermal conductivity under 
ordinary conditions of moisture and wind, and finally (4) acoustic properties 
and ability to hold nails, v^uch tests are nowadays usually carried out on 
walls and ])artly on finished buildings (this applies ])articularly to thermal and 
acoustic insulation). For a standard of coni])arison it is usual to take a brick 
wall jtS cms thick. As a rule, a new building material can only be adopted 
if, for an equal or lower price, the properties of the new material are equal to 
tho.se of the standard brick wall. It may be pointed out that for agricultura 
pur})oses certain ])roperties of such a wall are unneces.saiily high whilst others 
could w'ell be iiujiroved. 

Recent trials of methods of construction. 

Numerous trials have shown that the shape and size of building materials 
must be such that they can be conveniently put into position by hand. Con- 
structional units that re(|uire special machinery for erection and transport 
have hitherto been found unsuitable in the country. The idea has been mooted 
that units of a wadi could be manufactured industrially and these more or less 
large units assembled in position, with a saving of much time and labour, 
but up to the present this method has not established itself except for certain 
constructions made from simple w’ooden or metal units that can still be assem- 
bled by hand. Attempts to apply the same method to const: actions in concrete 
by manufacturing large panels of light concrete industrially have hitherto 
failed completely because the panels .so made cannot be handled, except by .special 
machinery, on account of their weight. In the construction of small buildings, 
the use of such machinery is extremely co.stly and further it has been found in 
completed buildings made with panels of concrete that the outside walls fie- 
quently develop cracks. 

Here, in short, is the reason why recently investigation of entirely new 
methods of construction have been more or less given up and more attention 
is being paid to the systematic improvement of methods of construction alread>' 
known. 
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Building with Bricks. 

This method of building has been developed by centuries of use and offers 
all imaginable guarantees as to its natural properties and methods of working. 
For reasons connected with thermal conductivity, solid brick walls have, in 
general, a thickness that, from a mechanical point of view, cannot be entirely 
justified except to support the heavily loaded members of more or less big buildings. 
It is for this reason that in smaller buildings, or in parts of a building that* are 
not heavily loaded, cavity walls, and hollow or perforated bricks have recently 
been used; such constructions, in spite of a less thick wall and an economy of 
material, still have sufficient solidity and, owing to the interstices filled with 
air, satisfactory thermal properties. Nevertheless, in cavity walls formed by two 
walls with intercommunicating spaces between them, it has been found that 
condensation water forms easily on the inside and makes the walls damp and 
that tliis water is liable to freeze in cold weather; consequently this type of 
construction has been abandoned. 

In order to obtain good thermal insulation it is necessary, as far as possible, 
to ensure that the cavities in the wall are not communicating, this condition 
has been realized recently by the use of hollow bricks which are now used in 
all manner of forms in all types of buildings. 

However, hollow bricks with longitudinal cavities have also certain disadvan- 
tages, it is difficult to drive in nails and in waim climates they haibour vermin 
after slight damage has made openings into the cavities. For this reason it 
seems more advantageous from several points of view to use bricks that, instead 
of longitudinal cavities, have a large number of vertical perforations. 

Recently, attempts have been made to manufacture porous bricks with a 
large number of small non-communicatings pores. There are, in fact, fat clays 
that with the addition of substances that burn without a flame (coal dust, tan, 
lignite, sandust, peat etc), may be made into bricks which after firing weigh 
half as much as ordinary bricks made with the same clay and which, being more 
porous, have thermal insulating properties 50-60 per cent, better than tliose of 
ordinary bricks The increased cost of manufacture is out of proportion with 
the reduction in transport and handling charges but their subsefjuent develop- 
ment may yet open out great possibilities for healthy and economical building 
in the country. 

Stone Buildings. 

In the country naturally occurring stones are considered generally to be 
the best material for building and, when the stone is found on the farm, it is 
also thought to be the cheapest. However, 'this view is not borne out by the 
facts; even in the country, stone is one of the least suitable building materials 
for walls made with it become moist and cold very easily and, are thus not suit- 
able for housing animals. 

To ensure an equal thermal insulation it is necessary to have a stone wall 
3 to 4 times as thick as a solid brick wall and this enormously increases the labour 
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in building and the amount of mortar consumed; thus the final cost is still higher 
than would be the case if lighter material were bought. One cannot advise too 
strongly against the use of stone for ordinary rural buildings. 


Concrete Building. 

On account of its poor thermal insulating properties, ordinary concrete is 
not suitable for rural building except for special purposes which do not include 
the housing of man or beast. It is very well adapted to the construction of 
basements and cellar walls but not to the construction of quarters intended 
for habitation. 

In concrete construction, as with brick construction, attempts have been 
made to gain desirable thermal properties at the expense of resistance to com- 
pression which is particularly high and, for most purposes, much greater than 
is necessary. It has been found possible to prepare a large variety of light 
concretes, some made b>' the expansion of gas and some by the addition of 
light porous materials. Most of these light concretes have good thermal insu- 
lating properties but undergo considerable changes in size on setting and drying, 
particularly those prepared by the relea.se of gas. Further, the use of this last 
method demands a very rigid control of the processes that take place between 
the release of the gas and the setting of the concrete to ensure that the i)ores 
are of the right size. Light concretes are most easily prepared by the ad- 
dition of natural or artificial materials such as pumice stone, porous lava or 
sulphur-free ashes, a method which also has the advantage of minimizing the 
volume changes on setting. 

The degree of accuracy that is required makes the preparation of concrete 
of such types from the very begining a hazardous and complicated business; 
con.sequently it cannot be recommended; on the other hand, factory-made blocks 
of light concrete as w^ell as bricks are now being developed. 


Clay Construction (Adobe). 

Clay is one of the oldest building materials but it has lost much of its impor- 
tance in comparison with others. Resuscitation of clay construction lias been 
tried but without general success because the different varieties of clay behave 
so differently when used and thus have to be handled differently in different 
localities; also the traditional craftmanship has in many cases disappeared. The 
fatter a clay is, the more it sticks and the more impermeable it becomes but it 
also shrinks more in drying. Less fat clays have a more constant volume and 
are more easily worked but, on the other hand, they are more absorbent and 
less weather resistant. As a result, in .spite of the low^ cost of the material and 
its excellent thermal properties, clay construction has only a local importance 
w^here the craft has survived or has been reacquired. A general resumption 
of this type of building cannot be expected. 
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Building with Wood and Fibrous Materials. 

In recent years there has been a diminution in the amount of wooden con- 
struction, wood having become an important raw material for certain industries. 
On the other hand, the waste from these industries and other fibrous materials 
are being pressed into boards with the admixture of a large variety of adhesives 
and these boards are being increasingly used in building. On account of their 
good thermal properties, they are more often used as insulating coverings for 
walls than to form the wall itself. The use of these boards can be developed 
still further, especially for .small buildings which do not have to support any very 
great weight. 

Conclusion. 

It is clear that the density of hiitldtn^ materials will be an important (juestion 
in relation to their future development in rural building. One must not be 
deceived into tliinking that in the future there will be a place for none but 
light materials, for though the light building materials, of wliatcver type, aie 
in general drier, more resistant to heat and cold, l)etter ventilated and healtliier 
than heavier ones, they are neither so strong nor perhaps so durable as the 
latter. 

It is probable that a gradual change in the materials used will favour the 
tendency to build buildings with a larger ground plan rather than tall buildings 
This tendency is slowly gaining giound in both rural and urban building 

H J. Hopfun 
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InTKRNATTONAI. AciRKKMENTS FOR THE EvSTABIJSHMENT OF INTERNATIONAL OENETK' 
Symbols -- The International Genetic Congress which was held in 0)32 at Ithaca 
(N. Y.), U. S A , passed the following resolution that the genetic societies of all 
countries should make suggestions to arrive at a general and compulsorv regulation 
of the symbols used in genetics ThCvSe proposals were to be brought up for discus- 
sion at the next International Cteiietic Congress. 

Miss Tine Tammes, Professor at the University of Groningen (the Netherlands), 
who was entrusted with the preparatory work, drew up, with the c'ollaboratioii of 
Dr. H. De Haan, a report setting forth the proposals of the different countries that 
replied. 

This preliminary work was passed on to the International Union for Kiolovical 
Science which, with the support of the International Institute^ for Inlellectual Co-operation, 
organized a meeting of delegates from the different countries interested This meet- 
ing took place on August i{ and 15, 1(139, at the headquarters of the Linnean 
vSociet> at Uondon under the chairmanship of Prof. M J Sirks (Groningen) The 
following couiitnes w’cre represented France, German) , Great Britain, IIungar\ , India. 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States ot America. 

The work of this meeting lead to a full agreement on the definitions of the 
principal symbols used and on the establishment of exact rules to be tollowed in 
their application 

N G 


The Increase of vSovv-bean Cultivai^ion in vSoutheast Ih^RoPE -- Since the 
publication of our monograph entitled I e Soya dam Ic moude (International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, 1(13!^), the growing consumption of so\a beans and their 
increasingly varied uses have given an extraordinary encouragement to the cultivation 
of this crop 

The countries that grow this crop (jii a large scale (Manchuria and China) are 
unable to supply the growing demand 111 Europe, inasmuch they are unable to ac(vq:>t 
all the goods that are offered in exchange, so that other countries that are interested 
ill one way or another in the production of soya beaus have tried to cultivate this 
plant and to adapt it to the climatic conditions in more or less cold countries b\ 
selecting early and hardy varieties. So far as regards the production of so>a beans 
the results obtained are not remarkable 

As M. SCHUREN has shown in the journal Der Vierjarhe^plan, May 5, 1()3l, tlu 
countries of Southeastern Europe have benefited by this situation by extending the 
cultivation of the soya bean in the last few years. The following table shows how 
production of this crop has increased in Romania and Yugoslavia between Kps 3 and 

1938. 


J(/3V I93() 10^7 

Romania metric tons 11,000 27,400 58,000 52,000 

Yugoslavia ,, — 484 1,440 4/>48 
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Jn i<j34 Cerman industry made extensive trials in soya beau cultivation in Ro- 
mania The success of these trials led to the formation of a company Soia S A. R. 
at Bucharest and the company Uljarica in Bulgaria (December 1935) Both these 
undertook new trials in soya bean cultivation and concerned themselves in the sale 
of the product*' The growers were guaranteed a fixed price and all the available 
))eans were s(‘nt to (Germany In Ihis way the latter country was able to cover 
a small pn)i)()rtion of its needs, the beans being brought from the neighbouring Balkan 
countries instead of from the Far Bast. In 1938, of its total imports of 783,000 
tons, Germany obtained 717,000 tons from, Manchuria, 57,300 tons from Romania 
4,800 tons from Yugoslavia and 3,200 tons from Bulgaria. vSince 1936 the deliveries 
from Romania have increased to five times the original figure and Yugoslavia has 
progressed even more rapidly. It is interesting to note that the yield per hectare 
has increased markedly in Romania (5 quintals in 1(35 to 9.1 quintals in 1938), 
the increase being due mainlv to the choice of suitable land for this crop. The num- 
ber of farmers growing this crop in Romania has increased so rapidly, on account 
of its profitability that, in the future, a rapid extension of soya bean cultivation 
may be expi cted if favourable soils are carefully chosen 

With the good yields that may low be obtained and a price of 5,000 lei per 
ton of SO} a beans sold, the^ Romanian farmer can now obtain a monetar}^ return of 
1000 lei more per hectare with this crop than is possible with wheat F'urther, 
soya being a fixer of atmospheiic nitrogen, can be profitably introduced into a 
rotation and thus the technical and economic dangers of monoculture may be avoided 

N G. 


The Industriaf, Use of Anabasis Aphylla B — In the stand of medicinal 
and industrial crops at the Agricultural Exhibition at Moscow (Augmst Anabasis 
abhylla (I^'rench, anabase. Bynglish, berry-beanng glasswori; German, Kahkzaut Sah- 
btiYi) was exhibited as a plant that would become of importance in the national 
economy on account of its high content of anabasine (CioHi4N^), an alkaloid isomeric 
with nicotine and itself a violent poison It was discovered in 1929 A special che- 
mico-])harmai'eutical laboratory near Chikment (Central Asia) produces an insecti- 
cide, anabasine sulphate, which has been used successfully on both state and collective 
farms (Sovkhozi and kholkhozi) The use of this new insecticide has been found more 
satisfactory than the cmplojuient of nicotine in the control of injurious insects 

Since k)38 experiments have also been made in hOvSpitals with a medicinal pre- 
paration f methyl anabasine) as a respiratory excitant 

\nabasi^ aphylla is one of the chenopodiaceac and is characteristic of the semi- 
desert regions of the U S S. R It has a green colour that contrasts with the colour 
of other plants of the same region and it is widely diwStributed in Kazakstan. It 
is a small bush having a stem with many branches, very woody at the base The 
branches are twisted and very sappy, instead of leaves, at the nodes and the junc- 
tion of branches, there is a small cupshaped swelling that is hardly visible. The 
plant blooms in October 

First of all, the roots were used but now the green branches are used in prefe- 
rence These are gathered in the summer (end of June, beginning of July) when 
the aerial part of the plant is flourishing, the branches, tied up in bmidles, are left 
to dry for 6-9 days and then with the aid of a machine and a sieve, the woody 
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parts are separated from the sand and small stones. The crude product is in the 
form of a fine colourless powder. 

According to ZemliNvSky (Soviet Tropics and Subtropics 1039, H L3-44) allilaiia- 
basine and its derivatives are very effective. 

(; s 


Measures concerninc; the Use of Milkinc; Machines in (rERMVNv. — To 
compensate for the shortage of competent labour in Germany for milking b} hand, 
the u.se of milking machines has been encouraged during recent years. However’ as 
is the case with other agricultural machinery, the economic success of these* machines 
depends on certain methods of use and a degree of skill on the part of the operators. 

III consequence, every endeavour is being made to supply farmers with such types of 
milking machines as have been thoroughly tested and with careful instructions con- 
cerning their use. 

To this end, the seventh order issued under the Milk Law' of June u, 1939, 
only allows the sale of milking machines approved by Tieichskmatormm fur lahnik 

IV dev Lavdaurtsihaft The regulations governing such approval demand that the 
process of mechanical milking corresponds to the present methods of the dairy indus- 
try and has due regard for the health of the cattle. Particular importance is attach- 
ed to the rt'quiremeiit that milking should be carried out rapidly and completely 
wdiilst at the same time the teats must be carefully handled, this excludes the use of 
very low' pres.sures which are injurious to the health of the cattle 

Other requirements an* 

{a) the teat cups must adhere firmly for, if these tall frequently on the 
ground, there is considerable risk of contaminating the milk. 

{h) the milk from each teat must be visible, 

(O the machiiu* must be simple in construction so that it can be used and 
maintained easily by anyone accustomed to hand milking, 

(d) the machine must be of sturdy construction, reliable and ha^^' a small 
consumption of power, 

(c) if possible, standardized parts should be used and as far as pOvSsible home- 
produced materials should be employed. 

By ensuring the fulfilment of these requirements it is hoped to avoid the failures 
wdiich have hitherto occurred through the use of unsuitable machinery. 


H J 11 


Care of Pneumatic Tyres. — In an interesting article in Mittriluru^in uber Laud- 
wirtschaft (Berlin 1939, 24), the engineer Lengfteld explains the cause of the* 

great variation in the life of pneumatic tyres in agricultural use and show's how' the 
normal life may be prolonged by. careful handling 

The great advantages of pneumatic tyres on agricultural vehicles are already well 
known: tractors become available for different purposes and the drawdmr pull is in- 
creased, whilst with farm carts there is a diminution in the necessary draughl that 
may amount to 60 per cent, in comparivSon with wooden wheels; further harvester-binders 
fitted with pneumatic tyres are also more easily manipulated and thus able to be used 
on small farms. 

By careful attention and great care it is already possible to use j)neumatic tyres 
fitted to farm carts for 8 years, on the other hand it often happens that the tyres 
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become useless after i or 2 years of use. This difference is due to the difference in 
the treatment that the tyres receive although, of course, the nature of the soil has a con- 
siderable influence this may with a little skill be minimized for instance by avoid- 
ing deep ruts or ruts filled with sharp stones especially when the ground is frozen. 

The factors governing the life of tyres are above all tlie following air pressure, 
load and the prom])tness with which small damages are repaired All thCvSe factors 
are controllable 

Air pressure - Low pressure is a frequent caUwSe of injury A tyre insufliciently 
inflated is too much compressed against the soil and the fabric under the rubber under- 
goes great strain due to deformation In time it separates from the rubber and in 
(juite a short time the tyre is ruined The sign by which too low pressures may be 
recognised in the first place is the appearance of black marks at the edge of the sur- 
face where the tread rolls over the ground Soon some of the fibres break loose from 
the fabric which thus loses its texture, even before the tread of the tyre shows any 
sign of age or wear Under-inflated tyres suffer most on bad roads and stoney country 
roads because in this condition the tyre is easily torn 

On the other hand, low pressures increase the adherence of the wheels of a tractor, 
both on the road and in the field, and so, as far as possible, pressures are lowered in such 
a case and one tries to use the minimum pressure allowable This pressure depends 
on the weight supported by the back axle of the tractor and every manufacturer indicates 
it exactly In general, it will be found that, for work in the fields, a pressure of o S — i.o 
atmospheres is advantageous, but this prcvssure is not enough for heavy transport loads 
(beet, mangolds, wood, etc ) and for long transits where the pressure must be brought 
up to 2 — 2 4 atmospheres 

It is always advisable to increase the pressure if the increase allows the force 
necessary for traction to be decreased, this applies in particular to farm carts vhere 
pressures of 3-4 5 atmospheres may be used according to the load carried, the size 
of the tyres and the speed 

Load of carts — We have seen that for a normal load underinflation causes a 
deterioration of the fabric Now, wlien normally inflated, an increased load produces 
an analogous effect that is even more serious The fabric base splits usually along a 
zig-zag line and the tyre cannot be vsatisfactorily repaired A load of 12 5 quintals 
corresponds to a pressure of 3 atmospheres under ordinary circumstances and thi;^ 
pressure should be increased with the load according to the following table- — 


Tyre Pressure 


Load 

((lumtals) 


3 25 atm 20 

3 50 atm 30 

3 75 atm 40 

4 00 atm 50 

4 25 atm 62.5 

4.50 atm 80 


It goes without saying that, as tlie pressure and the load are increased, the size 
and vStrength of the tyres must be increased, whilst vehicles that are tractor drawn 
require in general stronger tyres than others on account of the increased speed. 
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Punctures. — Slight damage, cuts, puncturevS, etc. have to be repaired imme- 
diately because negligence in this may lead to irreparable damage that necessitates 
discarding the tyre. 

Protection of the tvre'^. — Rubber is very susceptible to attack by oil, petrol am! 
acid, all of which cause it to swell and lose its strengh. Therefore care must be taken 
to protect tyres from these substances. In time, sunlight and air cause rubber to 
loose its elasticity and finally give rise to cracks; therefore, as far as possible, tyres 
not in use should be kept in a dark place to avoid this ageing. At the same time they 
should not be exposed to very low temperatures 

H J H 


COMPKTITION FOR THE PREPARATION OF A DrINK PREPARED FROM (hiAPE Jl ICE 
OR Wine. — With tin* aim of increasing the consumption of grape juice and wine, the 
Viticultural Sector of the Federazione Naztoncile dei Consorzi Proinnciali de^h A/^n- 
colton has organized a competition in Italy for the preparation of a drink fulfilling 
the following retjuirements, 

(a) It must be made from wane or normal or fermented grape juice, in the last 
case, the alcohol content must not exceed 4 per cent, by volume. 

(b) It must be .stable, have a pleasant flavour and be innocuous in all respects 
(r) It may be aerated or not, but in such a way that it may be served without 

addition or dilution 

Flavouring with vegetable products is permissible 

Prizes will l)e awarded to the three competitors judg(‘d to be most successful 

(1 R 


The Vaeue of SiaiAK in Hfman Nutrition - Professor Mueeer-Lenhai^tz has 
published interesting data on the consumption of sugar in difierent countries in the 
Ziitbchrifi fur ]'oIksey}iahrun^ (i^ J^hrg., Heft 21, Berlin S 2g(>) The con- 

sumption of this article varies greatly in Europe and expres.sed in kg per person per 
year reaches the following values' (rermany 22.0, France 26 o, Norway 2g 6, Belgium 
30 i, Holland 31.8, Eire 40.0, Switzerland 41.0, Sweden 41. i), (yreat Britain .^7.7, Den- 
mark 54 b. Amongst non-European countries the following are quoted: Fnited States 
of America 47. () and Australia 4S.2. 

The author maintains that, as a result of propaganda, the consumption of sugar 
has decreased markedly for sugar contains neither vitamins nor mineral salts. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that of all foods sugar is the purest, its purity reaching 
99 per cent.; further it is an essential food, for it is necessary to the operation of the 
muscles. 

Above all, now that nutrition in Germany is largely based on fnnt and vegetables, 
sugar is a valuable nutrient, for the other foods that are rich in vitamins and mineral., 
are usually poor in the other substances that are important fo muscular activit}' 

K (; 


Yeast in Human Nutrition. — In an article by F. Vergin in ZeitsAmfl joy 
Volkscrndhrun^ (Heft 19-21, Berlin, S. 279-296I the importance of yea.st in human 
nutrition is discussed from various points of view. As fresh living yeast is not adapted 
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for prolonged use in human nutrition on account of its taste; dried yeast, which is a 
very high protein content food, has been used with success 

Dried yeast has the following composition: — 

Proteins 50 % 

Non nitrogenous extract 30 % 

Ash To% 

Water JO% 

The proteins resemble those of meat and are very digestible. Their biological 

value is 80 (iiiilk-^ too). The value for meat on the same basis is go, nuts, potatoes, 
soya beans and ric'e 80, oats 75, other cereals 30 (though the cortex has a higher value) 
whilst peas and beans have a biological value of 23. 

The phosphoric acid content of yeast is largely made up of nuclear proteins. 

The nitrogenous matter of yeUvSt, as regards the amino-acid fraction, is inter- 
mediate between meat and vegetable proteins and all the essential amino acids are 
present 

P'urther a sulphur containing protein glutathione has been found in yeast 
which permits a higher tolerance of carbohydrates by diabetic patients 'The effect of 
glutathione, as an anti-diabetic, is completed and reinforced by the vitamin H complex. 
TOO grams of dried brewer’s yeast contains 6oo-()3o mgm of glutathione 

The dry nitrogen free extract of yeast obtained from yeast contains gummy sub 
stances, glycogen and mucine 

Another important point is the high ash content of yeast The phosjdiorous is 
partly present as lecithin The composition of the ash is Phosphoric acid about 65 
per cent., potassium 32 per cent , magnesium about 34 per cent , calcium 2 per cent , 
silica 2 3 per cent 

The phosphorus content is high compared with potatoes (1 kg of jKTtaloes contain 
1.6 gms of phosphoric acid and i kg of legumes about 2 gms). 

The use of dried yeast and yeast extract represents an important source oi jtIios- 
phatides and lecithins 

As regards the “ trace elements ” that are so important from a biological point of 
view in connection with the vitamins, iron copper and manganese are all found in 
yeast The action of these elements is due to their taking part in ensyme reactions 
and their presence in essential to the formation of the photosensitive substances that 
have such an important role in metabolism. 

As to vitamins, yeast contains all the factors belonging to the vitamin B complex. 
The factors B, B\ B^, and B^ are present and and B^ in concentrations that 
are relatively high in comparison with other foods. 

Krgosterol, the substance which undergoes a change to form vitamin D is also 
]3resent in yeast and so are vitamins E and H and the hormones 

K. O 


Tuberculosis in the Country. — - In a study of this important question made 
by Dr. G. Ichok, Professor of Statistics at the University of Paris, and publiwShed 
by the Health Organization of the Teague of Nations, the author arrives at the follow- 
ing concluvsions: — 

(i) Tuberculosis is less prevalent in the country than in towns but there are 
numerous exceptions. Sometimes, in one country, there are certain rural districts 
that are more afflicted than others. 
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(2) The decline in mortality figures due to tuberculosis has been ol)scr\ed in 
the country just as in the towns but, in the latter case, the phenomenon occurred 
earlier and is now more marked. 

(3) In general young women are more often attacked by tu])erciilosis in rural 
districts than in towns. 

(4) The material collected on mortality due to tuberculosis arranged acc'ording 
to occupation does not pro\ide any incontestable evidence, for the effect oi the rural 
surroundings camiot be distinguivshed from the effects due to agricultural einploymeiit 

(5) Rural mortality due to tuberculosis cannot be considered alone but al\\a\s, 
to some extent, in conjunction with urban tuberculosis as there are recipnn'al effects 
between the incidence of infection in town and country and, similarly, between the 
intensity and mortality in the two environments. 

(6) Until there is a sufficiently frank and sincere declaration of the incidence 
of tuberculosis in all countries, the necessary information relating to ])r()])ortion of 
fatal cases can only be studied by the examination of “samples” of the ])opiilalion, 
consisting, for the most part, of children of school age. The investigations baseil on 
the tuberculin test slunv great variations of positive reactions in different villages 
in districts not considered generally tubercular. 

(7) Amongst adults living in the country the tuberculin test beconu s positive 
at times of interhunian contagion, particular!) after a first contact with towns 

(H) Tests have also been made on convScri])ts which show a lower percentage 
of positive reaction amongst rural than amongst town men. Among.st mrtd men a 
change of tubiTculin reaction is often found, either during or after militar) service; 
wdiilst, on the other hand, the proportion of negative reactions seems to rtinain about 
the same among town men during and after military si-rvice. 

(0) The study of mortality figures for different age groups and sex in tin couiitr) 
UvSually show a striking fre({uency of tuberculosis among young women and a Kwver 
frecjuency among men of niatun^ age; this is the reverse of tlu' ob.servations made in 
tow’iis 

(10) Rural emigration is follow^ed by an iiicreavSe in tuberculosis figures. The 
study of the origin of the cases treated in towais particulary wmnen em])hasizes the 
importance of the rural emigration problem and gives a valuable indication lor anti- 
tubercular measures. 

(ir) On account of the con.sumption of fre.sh milk, particularly widespread in 
the country, the bovine tuberculo.sis bacillus seems to play a more importanl jxirt 
in the propagation of tuberculosis in the country than in the town, especially as regards 
juveniles 

(11) A study of the material available on rural tuberculosis, both from official 
sources and from the work of different authors, shows that all ihv many asjx'cts and 
factors of the problem are not treated in a way that might be desired. Also, there 
is a strong case for the adoption of the conclusions of the Tuberculosis Subcommittee 
at the Conference of the Directors of Institutes and Schools of Hygiene which met at 
Geneva in November 0)37 and also for the encouragement of systematic and co-or- 
dinated studies. 


R 
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Lord HaiIvEY, An African Survey, a Study of Problems arising in Africa south 
of the Sahara — Oxford University Press, London, New York and Toronto, 1938. 
XXVllI, 1837 pp , 17 tables, 6 maps. 

[This important work on the problems arising in Africa south of the Sahara 
desert contains much material on agriculture and for this reason merits the attention 
of our readers The idea of publishing a book on the principles applied by the 
different colonial powers in their administration, which is taken to include social 
work, legislation and education, was first proposed by General Smuts at a conference 
held at Oxford in 1929. This suggestion was very well received and financial help 
from the Carnegie Foundation and the Rhodes Trust enabled it to reach fruition. 
Lord Haiuey, then Governor of the Central Provinces of India, was appointed chair- 
man of a committee for the preparation of the work in question and under his able 
direction and with the careful collaboration of the members, a work was produced 
that will be, for many years to come, a source of information of the first impor- 
tance 

From the outset it w^as decided to exclude the (’ountries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean vSea, for these bear the imprint of a Mediterranean civilisation and present 
problems very different from those arising south of the Sahara Quite arbitrarily, a 
line w'hich follow the northern frontiers of French West Africa, French F/quatorial 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, Cganda and Kenya is chosen as the limit of the area under 
discussion, thus excluding Italian Fast Africa, the Anglo-Egyptian vSudan and the islands 
Madagascar and Zanzibar 

The book contains 24 chapters treating different aspects of the African problem 
and a tw^entyfifth chapter summing up the essentials, so that a reader who is unable 
to study the whole work may be able to .see, in brief, the opinions developed at 
greater length in the text of the book itself and to understand the relationship 
between the different aspects of colonial activity. 

The future of Africa is largely bound up with the cultivation of the soil and 
the breeding of cattle, this preponderance of agricultural activity in the reason wh}’ 
almost all the chapters deal with agriculture. In order not to make this review 
too long we shall limit our remarks to the chapters that are entirely agricultural in 
out^look 

Chapters I and II deal with the physical background and the African people, 
and is a useful sumniar> of the facts already known about relief, climate, vegetation 
and population. 

Chapter XII, on the other hand, is quite new. The fundamental question of 
land tenure and a comparison of the different policies followed by the great colonial 
powers are treated in an extremely competent manner. Three different tendencies 
can be recognized: 

(1) The policy followed in a group of states which the have been influenced 
by the demand for land for European colonists and for mining interests (Union 
of South Africa, Rhodesia, Kenya and Nyasaland), 

(2) the policy that seeks above all to develop native proprietorship (the remain- 
ing British Colonies), 

(3) the policy of making grants of land or monopolies for trade in native 
products to individual Europeans or limited companies with a view to accelerating 
the development of the colony (the French Colonies and the Belgian Congo). 


Reviews of books presented to the library appear under this heading. 
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This i? a generalization; there are always differences of detail between one colony 
and another which are not well known. The present work therefore does a great 
service in indicating the methods followed in each colony and tracing the development 
of the present systems of land tenure. 

Chapter XIII is devoted to agriculture. The fmidamentals of native agriculture 
and animal husbandry are treated and information is given on such subjects as the 
introduction of new animals and crops, game as a source of food, the development 
of native agriculture up to the present day, scientific research and the improvements 
that can be made in the native methods of agriculture 

The policy which is now considered to be the most profitable, would be to concen- 
trate the attention, which has hitherto been devoted too much to the production 
of exports, to the production of edible crops. Shifting cultivation should be more 
closely studied and not condemned a priori for it is capable of improvement Cattle 
breeding can also be improved, where the tsetse fly allows the keeping of cattle, and 
mixed farming methods, capable of being adopted by the natives, are also w'orth)’ 
of study: the improvement of the .soil by the u.se of composts and green manuring 
should also be extended The controversy, large estate v. peasant cultivator, thougli 
it is much discussed at the present day seldom arises in Africa, a number of cro}’)s 
do not give sufficient renumeration to encourage the laying out of large plantations 
and the best solution is to have such crops as cotton grown on small farms, care 
being taken to provide tor super\dsion and control of sales 

Chapter XIV deals with forests which are of still greatei importance in regulat- 
ing water supply and maintaining soil fertility than as sources of timber It is pointed 
out that it is nece.ssary to make more use of forevStry services and to provide them 
with larger staffs The vital question of water supply is dealt with in chapter XV 
which also gives information on irrigation. 

It is significant that a whole chapter, perhaps the most interesting, is devoted to the 
question of soil erosion, that is the ruining of land by the action of wind or water. 
Oiih in the course of the la.st few years has the importance of soil erosion been 
recognized but it is now appreciated that it is a world problem and that the fer- 
tility of a large part of the earth’s .surface is being destroyed by erosion. Africa 
presents a special aspect of the problem No African colony can afford to neglect 
soil conservation in the future tor, with the exception of a few mining areas, the 
people depend for their livelihood on the fertility of the soil, the improvement of 
the natives’ standard of living, the avowed main of many of the colonial powers, 
will never be realized unless the .soil is carefully preserved In Kurope one is accu- 
stomed to regard the fertility of the soil as a stable factor in economic calculations, 
this is not the case m tropical and subtropical countries A careful examination of 
the different colonies is made to show that there is a real and almost general de- 
crease in fertily It is not always easy to distinguish between a loss of fertility due 
to natural causes, wind and water, and that which is attributable to human agency, 
agriculture or grazing. In Africa the two worst causes are operating, .shifting cultiva- 
tion and overstocking. The effects of these two factors have been sorely aggravated 
by the growth of the population during the present ceiitur}', the concentration of the 
native population in reserves and the disproportionate increase in livestock The 
measures to be adopted are clearly stated. These measures, which have been tried 
and found successful, are still far from being generally applied. A coordination of the 
efforts made in various colonies is also necessary. 

It will be enough to say that the remaining chapters are devoted to health, 
education, economic development, co-operative organization, minerals and mines, 
trail s}X)rt and communications and to the organization of research work A note 
in the chapter on economic development .states that Africa only contributed 3.2 per 
cent, to the total world agricultural production between io2() and 1033. It certainly 
vseems that, with the immense area of the continent, in spite of the difficulties men- 
tioned in the book, this surprisingly small figure could be increased by well directed 
efforts by the colonial powers; in other words, they should be able to develop agri- 
culture and animal husbandry rationally by a somid policy that pavs due attention 
to the needs of the native and the necessar}" conservation of the soil). 


W. B. 
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Worthington, B. B. Science in Africa. A Review of Scientific RevSeatch relating 
to Tropical and Southern Africa. Oxford University Press, London, New York and 
Toronto. 1938 XVI, 746 pp , 5 maps, VIII plates. 

[This book can be regarded as a complement of the “ African Survey ” that has 
just been reviewed The author was, in fact, entrusted with the preparation of a 
report on the progress of scientific studies on Africa as a preliminary to the former 
work. The first copies of this report impressed the members of the Committee for 
the Survey of Africa by its documentation and the convenient form in which difficult 
and heterogeneous data were presented, thus, the two books are complementary to 
each other For a complete documentation on any subject it is necessary to consult 
both books and, whilst this is a disadvantage, it is compensated for by the fact that 
in many cases the same problem is examined from two points of view, which is a 
great advantage. 

What has been the role of science in the conquest of Africa ? It seems to have 
been a very important one when all the work, in every branch of science, that is 
described in this work, is considered However, the author warns us not to overesti- 
mate the influence of science on the development of Africa. Science did not precede 
the first colonizations, it followed them, railways were constructed without accurate 
maps, plants and domestic animals were introduced in the most varied regions without 
a previous study of the requirements of the comitry; the stock of the natives has 
increased enormouvsly as a consequence of their raised standard of living but now 
the vegetable covering of the .soil is being everywhere destroyed as a result of over- 
stocking and this, in turn, is leading to soil erosion by water and wind. Thus, the 
development of colonies has hardly yet started to follow the lines indicated by the 
deeper knowledge which has re.sulted from scientific researches, nor are the possibilities 
offered by the soil of Africa fully exploited It is important to form an (minion on 
the r 61 e that science could play in the economic conquest of the Dark Continent. 
This is what the author tries to do in the first chapter of his book He examines 
the relations between the different branches of science, relations that are much more 
easily seen in the new comitries than in Europe , where exaggerated specialization 
has masked the essential unity of science. The followmg example is given to show 
this relationship between the sciences Tryposomiav^fes of cattle are spread by the tse- 
tse fly; the control of this diseavse is primarily the concern of the veterinary officer, 
then, in the second place, of the entomologist who is called upon to make a syste- 
matic study of the vector, and the ecologist who studies the rnocle of life of the tsetse 
flies and their surroundings. Finally, the soil conservation expert will add his word 
on the damage that is caused by the denudation of the land in consequence of 
the destuction of the bush that harbours the insect. 

Science has to keep pace with the rapid changes that take place in nature and 
in the human population of Africa as a consequence of the penetration of the white 
man. As examples, the advance of the Sahara towards the South and the settling 
of native tribes that have given up shifting cultivation may be cited Others are 
the creation of mining districts, which has given rise to a black proletariat, and the 
influence of modem forms of transport on the spread of diseases 

The author discusses the coordination and centralization of scientific research 
It would seem that in the British Colonies there is a tendency to separate the scien- 
tific and administrative services, a practice that offers some advantages for it is difficult 
to carry out a long programme of research if, at the same time, small questions of 
every-day routine must also be dealt with. On the other hand, research workers 
do not benefit if they are tex) completely insulated from practical problems. The 
training of technicians for colonial service is another problem that has been solved in 
various ways. Research workers are necessary (e g. botanisits, zoologists, veterinary 
officers, agricultural engineers, etc ) and so, on the other hand, are agents for agricul- 
tural propoganda The author also talks of the “ waste of research work here, where 
we are engaged on the collection and coordination of the results of research in tropical 
agriculture, we agree with the author when he complains that the publication of data 
that is often of great interest occurs in official annual reports where one would expect 
information of an administrative nature. Further, there is a noticeable lack of con- 
tact between research workers in different African countries but here acknowledgment 
must be made of the valuble services performed by the various Agricultural Bureaux 
of the British Empire. 
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The sciences dealt with are cartography, geology, meteorology, soil science, botany, 
silviculture, zoology, ichthyology, entomology, general agricultural science, the study 
of crop plants, plant industry, animal industry, health and medicine, human diseases, 
health and population, and anthropology. All those interested in African agriculture 
will often have need to consult the chapters on soil science, agriculture and animal 
breeding, whilst much other useful information is to be found in the other chapters. 
Thus, the research on forage plants is included under botany and food crops under 
public health. 

It will be sufficient here to indicate the chapters that deal entirely with agriculture 
The reader will be struck with the diversity of the problems that arise in Africa, 
the soil problems are those that are encountered in other tropical countries but the 
causes or the deterioration are peculiarly African, they are shifting cultivation and 
overstocking, and, to some extent, burning of forest or grassland In the chapter 
on cultivated plants the author reviews the researches already accomplished and insists 
on the necessity of concentrating work in the future on edible plants. These studies 
should include work on the numerous strains of each plant, which should be investi- 
gated in relation to their adaptation to local conditions, and work on the impro^e 
ment of cultural methods, the control of disease, the nutritive value of edible plant^^ 
and selection to obtain an improvement of yield as well as an increase in feedin.g 
value and improved resistance to disease. 

In the chapter on the methods of cultivation an interesting account, of the pro 
blems of shifting cultivation is given and another on the possibility of improving 
native agriculture (by means of green manuring, crop rotation, mixed cultivation, 
composts, stock and arable farming worked in conjunction, the formation of native 
cooperative societies and agricultural education). The section dealing with European 
plantation work is much less extensive. 

bh'ery one knows the importance of animal breeding in African economy and, 
perhaps rightly, one thinks of Africa as a continent where stockraising will surpass 
other industries in importance On the other hand, it is recognized that the numerous 
diseases that occur are the principal factors limiting the size of herds Nowhere in 
the world are animal diseases studied with greater interest than in South Africa 
The Union of South Africa leads the world in its institutions for vetermary research 
Naturally, the diseases of domestic animals have a prominent place in this work. 
The other problem already mentioned is overstocking which is acute in all stock 
breeding regions and which is in some cases due to the fact that domestic cattle 
replace money in the native economy 

In a passage referring to the International Institute of Agriculture, the author 
affirms that only a small part of our work is devoted to the problems of Africa 
This statement is fair though the author is not completely informed of our activities 
in this field The “ African Survey ” and this book make it clear that whilst there 
is 110 lack of competent research work on Africa, intellectual cooperation between the 
colonial powers is still inadequate Our Institute should become in this respect a 
centre for the study of agricultural problems in the same way as the Health Organization 
at the League of Nations is a centre for the study of medical problems This Insti- 
tute, through its Tropical Section, will willingly give its support to any attempt to 
bring about such an international coordination of research in agricultural science. 

W. B 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deiristituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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CITRUS GROWING IN ALGERIA 


I __ General. 

It is thought that the orange tree was introduced by the Genoese and Por- 
tuguese navigators who brought it from China in the fifteenth century, the 
mandarine on the other hand has only been cultivated since 1850 when it was 
first grown by the “ Jardin d’Essai ’’ at Hamma near Alger. Only sin^e that 
year has the cultivation of citrus fruits developed in the departement ot Alger, 
principally in the district of Boufarik. 

At the present day the principal commercial fruit gardens are situated in 
the coastal and subcoastal plains The cultivation of citrus fruits is almost entirely 
concentrated in the plain of Mitidja, the Bone region, the neiglibourhood of 
Philippeville, the Valley of the vSig and in the districts around Misserguin, Perre- 
gaux Relizane and h'erme Blanche. The area that was devoted to citrus culti- 
vation in 1038 was 11,300 hectares, of which 6,300 hectares were planted with 
oranges, 4,500 hectares wnth tangerines and mandarines and 500 hectares with 
lemons. Production varies within a small range and is about i million (juintals 
per year, including 500,000 quintals of oranges, 450,000 quintals of tangerines 
and mandarines and 50,000 quintals of lemons. That is to say, about half the 
citrus production of Algeria is oranges and rather less than half tangerines and 

mandarines and the remainder is lemons (50 45 ^0. 5 % respectively). 

2. — Varieties. 

There are many varieties of orange but they may be classified into three 
groups, early, second early and late. The Navel oranges belong to the first 
group and are represented by Washington Navel and Thompson Navel The 
former is more suitable in the costal regions whilst the other preferred in 

the dryer and warmer parts. The fruits of these varieties, wliicli may safely 

be left on the trees till February, arrive on the European market towards the 
end of November. In the second group, which is the most important, oranges 
of the Mediterranean type are found. Such fruits as Fine Maltese, Blida, and 

Beni Salah, which fall in this group, are the mainstay of Algerian citrus cul- 

ture; among the blood oranges there are Portuguese half blood, a fine variety 
that attains its best development at Philippeville and Perregaux, and the Round 
Blood Orange which has good red fiesh and has been greatly appreciated in the 
last few years. The varieties Portuguese and Maltese ripen in March but they 
may be left on the trees until August without deteriorating and so these may 
almost be classified with the late varieties. The third group is represented by 


T£c. 2 Ingl, 
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Jaffa and Valencia late, the former gives very fine late oranges but it seems 
that it will have to be abandoned, not being a profitable variety commercially 
on account of its great size. 

The citrus growers’ “syndicats"' are further encouraging trials with other 
good varieties, such as the vSpanish varieties, Cadenera and Verna, the Algerian 
Round Blood Orange and Fiorina. 

One variety of mandarine is cultivated almost exclusively, the Clementine 
or Tangerine which occupies 44.6 per cent, of all the land planted with citrus 
and 99.4 per cent, of that planted with mandarines. 

The tangerine is a very interesting h\brid that has a future in Algeiia. 
It was obtained by Pere Clement about 1900 at the Orphelinat agricole de Missel - 
guin (Oian) and now is chosen for entire gardens in all three departemeiits 
of Algeria. It owes it pojiularity to its early ripening and the fine colour of 
the fruits which are juicy and sweet. According to the researches of Dr. Tr\i*; t 
at the Botanical Station at Maison Carree, the clementine should be conddered 
as a hvbiid between a long leafed variety of C. bi^aradui, le (iranito, which 
was imported from Spain and which grew in proximi1> to the mandaiine 
trees. On the other hand, the American geneticist Prof. Web hi- r considers 
that the tangerine is a hybrid of the mandarine with the swT'et orange Ne\Ti- 
theless, other geneticists (Fauvel, Guileochon and others) who have also stu- 
died the question are in agreement with the view adopted b\ Trabut. 

The varieties of lemon are less numeious for this is a croj) that lias been 
only very recenth introduced. There are several American varieties (luiieka 
and Villefrance) and Italian varieties (vSicilian), but that favoured for export is 
the variety liureka 

It is thought that a variet> of graiiefruit, Marsh Seedless, should \ield 
a (juite considerable production The varieties of citius cultivated in Algeiia 
allow pioduction and exports to continue from October till the end of Ma> . 

The Algerian Government Botanical Station at Maison Carree, near Algieis, 
has introduced and is tiviiig to popularise a considerable number of citrus va- 
rieties of American origin (Golden Buckeye Navel, Centennial, Pearstin-Brown, 
Pineapple and others). 

Citrus fruits are an important item in the exjiort trade of Algeria at the 
present time and a great propaganda campaign is in progress with a view to 
popularising the best methods of cultivation and to standardise the varieties 
now cultivated by reducing their number. The future of Algerian citrus culti- 
vation is closely bound up with the production of a reduced number of commer- 
cially selected types of a fixed botanical identity. 

. The vine and wine crisis which has afflicted Algeria during recent years has 
had the effect of turning agriculture more and more towards the production of 
fruit. With favourable soil and climatic condition and suitable water supply, 
such cultivation can in fact give a good return but, in spite of this, in the begin- 
ning many orange gardens were laid out with unsuitable varieties of orange of 
doujitful productivity. Even now not many nurserymen have at their disposal 
the necessary quantity and quality of trees to make a satisfactory selection of 
both root stock and scion possible. 
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3. ~ Root Stocks. 

The root stock most widely used is the C. higaradia R. on account of its resi- 
stance to “ maladie du pied " (gommosis). For the same reason the rough lemon 
is also used, though still on a small scale; this plant is thought to be a hybrid be- 
tween C. limonum R and C. decumana L. In Florida this is a very popular root 
stock in comparision with C. higaradia, on account of its resistance to goniniosis 
and the splendid development that the tree attains. Also, during the first ^Tars 
of production, the fruits are large and the shoots arc thicker than is the case with 
scions grafted on C. higaradia. Lime citron is also used as a root stock; this plant 
is thought to be a hybrd of C. medica L. and C. limetia R, both of which are resi- 
stant to gommosis, but Dr. Trabut recommends it only for healthy and sandy 

soils. 

The sweet orange (iMeski) and the lemon are often employed by the natives 
as root stocks but both of these are more susceptible to gommosis, particularly 
aiound the roots. 

In general, budding is ])racticed and may be carried out any time from May 
till the hot weather in July. 

4. Cultural Methods. 

The seasoTi for planting extends from April to June. In general, the distance 
between the trees on the i)lantations of European gnmers is faiily great, even 
in comparison with the usual practice in other citrus growing countries; lemon 
trees 10 m a])art in each direction. /. e. 100 trees per hectare, orruige trees, 8 m 
between trees and 10 metres between the rows, /. c. 120 trees per hectare and 
mandarine trees, (> m between trees, 8 m between rows, i. r. 150 trees per 
hectare. 

The natives plant the trees more closely and such thickly planted oiange 
gardens canno tbe maintained for many years because the growth is soon hampered 
by the competition which ensues. This Jhas a ;bad effect on fruit production. 
Ihirther, insect ])arasites, ])articularly the scale insects, iind fungus deseases 
attack the trees as a result of the poor aeration between them. 

Inter-row cropping, particularly with annual leguminous plants, is])ractised 
during the first few years. In spring (February- June) runner beans, broad beaus, 
peas, and strawberries are to be found cultiyated in this way; in the summer 
melons are frequent; shaded by the foliage of the trees, this last crop grows par- 
ticularly well. 

livery third year a good dressing of farmyard manure is given and in the 
intervening years inorganic fertili.sers are used. Liming is recommended for old 
orange gardens which have had applications of dung over a long period for, in such 
cases, the soil tends to become acid. M. Ouillochon advises the following as 
an average treatment for a tree 5 years old: nitrate of soda 500 grs. superphoshate 
I kg, sulphate of potash 350 gm. These quantities are increased as the tree 
grows and, bearing in mind its condition, it may be reckoned that the necessary 
increase for each successive application is 150 grams of each constituent. The 
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first application must be made when the shoots and leaves are growing, the next 
two in summer and the last in September. 

As the tree grows older and fruit production increases, potassium plays 
a more and more important part in its metabolism. M. Guillochon records 
the observation, made by many citrus growers in the South of France and 
North Africa, that the application of potash fertilisers reduces fall of fruit after 
pollination. 

The citrus gardens of Algeria must be irrigated, the number of irrigations 
being 12 to 16 per year, made for the greater part between June and September. 
The amount of watei used per hectare and at each watering varies considerably 
from one garden to another and usually is about 700-800 cubic metres, accord- 
ing to the composition of the soil and the position of the garden. The number 
of irrigations depends on the amount of water given each time. It may be 
reckoned that the annual water requirement of a garden in full production is 
between 4,500 and 5,500 cubic metres. 

Citrus cultivation is an expensive form of horticulture; purchase and exploi- 
tation of one hectare worked for 8-10 years costs about 30,000 francs w^hilst 
the w^orking costs, with moderate cultivation, and manuring amount to 5,000 
francs. 

The orange gardens near the coast are threatened, particularly in winter, 
by the violent winds from the sea (“ embruns which wither the tips of the 
young branches and cause the fruit to fall. To minimise this danger, use is 
made of windbreaks. In Algeria the cypress (Cupressus pyramidahs F.) is grown 
for this purpose but, on account of its slow growth, tamarix bushes {T. artt- 
culata Wohl) are planted two metres apart in rows parallel to the cypress trees 
and five metres from them. These tamarix bushes grow very rapidly and, from 
the first year, they provide adequate shelter for the young orange and man- 
darine trees that have just been planted; when, three years later, the cypress 
trees are tall enough to protect the fruit trees tfie tamarix bushes are uprooted 
and sold for fuel. The cypresses are planted 1.50-2.00 metres apart along a 
row^; young trees, 2 years old, grown in pots are sold by the nurserymen for 
this purpose. 

If the tamarix is not used as a temporary windbreak it is necessary to 
plant the cypresses in January, two years before the orange trees; during the 
intervening time the land is used for the production of annual crops - usually 
market garden crops. 

5. — Standardisation and Marketing. 

Selecting and standardising the product for export have been the subject 
of copious legislation but it is now regulated by the law of April 20, 1939 ('), 
which cancels all previous laws on this subject. In order to be approved for 
export, the fruit must be healthy, of good quality, marketable and free, at 


(9 Journal Offictel de VAlgene, Alger, 28 avril, 1939 17, p. 1153-1155. 
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the time of sending, from visible or deep attacks of Ceratiiis or fruit fly. The 
sending of boxes of fruit seriously damaged by frost, siroco or other inclemency 
of the weather, insects, or other parasites like sooty mould, and of fruit show- 
ing signs of mouldiness or decay, or mechanical damage that impair its keeping 
qualities, is prohibited. Five per cent of fruits not complying with this specifi- 
cation is tolerated in the quality “ marchande " (= marketable) All consign- 
ments, in whatever packing they may be, must be homogeneous as regards 
variety, quality, ripeness, colour, etc. The fruits are classified for export in three 
qualities, “Extra”, “ vStandard ”, and ((Marchande” (marketable). For each 
quality there is an exact specification and the tolerance admissible is also stated. 
Unclassified fruit may be exported under the description “ Tout venant ” (~ all 
coming). In the same way there is a specification for each species of citrus 
giving the degree of ripeness, percentage of juice, condition, arrangement in 
the packing, packing and labelling. All consignments must bear marks indicating 
the origin and nature of the produce, the quality, the commercial type, the 
number of the size and the identity of the exporter. 

Export control is carried out b}^ V Office Algerien d' Action cconomiqtie, or 
Ofalac. 

The present exports reach a mean of 700,000 quintals of citrus fruit per 
year, that is, 70 per cent, of the production. Of this total, 340,000 quintals 
are oranges and 360,000 quintals are clementines (tangerines). The value of 
the fruit is about 100,000,000 francs and almost all the export is absorbed by 
France. The selling season is from October to May (end of October - beginning 
of February for mandarines, November-December for Navel oranges, December- 
end of May for second early and late oranges). 

The shipping companies and railways have arranged special rates for the 
transport of fruit from North Africa to the metropolis. For example, the Na- 
tional Railway Company (Fa vSociete Nationale des Chemins de Fer fran9ais) 
has instituted new tariffs which came into force on Novembei 25, 1938, these 
inclusive tariffs cover transport of citrus fruits fiom the principal ports of 
Algeria to the principal consuming centres in France and all other incidental 
expenses in transit. 

A decree of July 15, 1939 set up the “ Union des Syndicats obligatoire des 
Producteurs des Agrumes ’ ' This union has its headquarters at Alger. The 
three citrus producers' associations of the departements Alger, Oran and Cons- 
tantine were compelled to form this union, the aims of which aie. (i) to enable 
the united associations to co-operate in the study and defence of the interests 
of citrus cultivation; (2) to provide the associations with a permanent centre; 
(3) to communicate to the associations any information coming from the inte- 
rior or abroad which may throw light on the pOvSition with regard to markets, 
crops, supply and demand, etc.; (4) to represent the interests of the trade be- 
fore the public authorities and, for this purpose, to give all useful intructions 
and directions to the associations; (5) to undertake and encourage all studies 
or work relating to the production of citrus fruit. To carry out these aims 
each association must make a minimum contribution of 15 frs. per hectare to 
the union. 
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The development of citrus cultivation in I'rench North Africa and parti- 
cularly in Algeria has been considerable during recent years and it is thought 
that it will continue to grow in the immediate future. This applies particu- 
larly to oranges, for the French market still offers possibilities. During the 
period 1936-1938, PTance imported on an average 2,800,000 quintals of citrus 
fruit of which 900,000 quintals, that is to say about one third, came from the 
P'rench colonies. Of 2,000,000 quintals of oranges imported, only 600,000 came 
from the colonics and of the 200,000 quintals of lemons imported only 30,000 
quintals came from the colonies. France's requirements of mandarines are at 
the present time almost entirely satisfied by the colonies, mainly by Algeria 
(95 %)• Nevertheless, it must be remembered that a great part of the citrus 
gardens of the PVench colonies, especially those of Algeria, are not yet in full 
production and the output will be doubled in a very few years. On the other 
hand, France cannot exclude the citrus fruits of other countries from her markets 
without having her own exports to the countries concerned similarly treated. 

All this is understood by the French Ministry of Agriculture which set 
up a National Citrus Committee (le Comite national des Agrumes) by a decree 
dated July 5, 1938. The purpose of this committee is to regulate the citrus 
fruit production of the North African Colonies and it is made up of properly 
qualified representatives of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, wdio are to study 
and draw up measures relative to the organisation of production and of foreign 
and internal trade in citrus fruit The principal aim of this decree is to 
co-ordinate and regulate the possibilities of the citrus gardens foi, if measures 
are not taken in time, a problem wall arise in a few years similar to* that wdiich 
arose onl> a short time ago as a lesult of the thoughtless extension of the 
vine\ards of Algeria 

(). — Conclusion. 

P'rom what has been said in this shoit article it is possible to diaw the 
follov\ing conclusions 

(j) Algeria still has suitable land, as regards soil and climate, foi the 
cultivation of citrus, and subsequent development dejiends on the jiossibility 
of irrigation and the economic disposal of the product. 

(2) At the present lime the Phench market still offers opjiortunities 
for exports of oranges, lemons and grapefruit but the market for clementines 
and mandarines is nearly saturated. However, on account of the earliness of 
these fruits the other European markets still have great possibilities. 

(3) Production must be strictly controlled and the numbei of planta- 
tions must be limited or profitable marketing will become difficult later. 

(4) The growing production of citrus fruits in Algeiia and of the other 
colonies and protectorates ot PVance in North Africa is slowly eliminating citrus 
fruite from other European countries, particularly vSpain and Italy, from the 
French market; 

(5) The output of citrus fruits will be considerably increased within 
a few years as the majority of the plantations are not yet in full production. 
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(6) The selection and standardisation of the fruits and the rapid trans- 
port to the metropolis are no\A almost perfected 

(7) Standardisation of cultivation will enable a uniform product to be 
obtained and will lower the cost of production 

(8) The future of citrus cultivation m Algeria depends on the reduction 
in the number of commercial and botanical varieties to a small number ot 
well defined tvpes 

A P\SCIAI 


ORGANISATION OF MILK RECORDING IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

Introduction. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has freqtlcntl> taken up the 
question of milk recording in difterent countiies and in 1924, published a 
monograph on the subject under the titl e Dairy Cow Testing throughout 
the World ” Immediately afterwards, in 1925, a new enquiry was started 
which lasted o\er se\eral \ears and led to a new edition in 1935 which wa^ 
drawn up in an entire 1 > different form The initiative of the International 
Institute of Agncultuie was appreciated by the specialists and the Eleventh 
International I)alr^ Congress passed the resolution “ that the International Insh- 
iuit of ie;nculinrt lionu shotild submit to each International Dairy ConiJirt^s a 
tabular siinmary of the state of mill recording in all countries '' 

Acting on this resolution the Institute organised a new enquiry on a still 
wider biisis with the intention of publishing a new edition of the abc)\< mentio- 
ned work The present clifhculties will not permit us to promise this publica- 
tion in the neir future so it has been decided to publish the reports that have 
been tecened from official sources as a scries of articles in the BHlhiin These 
11 tides should however, be considered as chapters of the work ' Dair\ Cow Test 
iiig throughout the World ’ and as such supersede the coi responding chapters 
of the volume published in 1935 

1 rom time to tunc, articles will be published on countries that do not 
figure 111 the picvious work whereas further and fuller notes on the impoit iiit 
changes that have taken place the countries alreach treated will be published 
as they become available 


I — Netherlands ( ) 

Development of Millk Control. 

The first milk control association was founded in riieslaiid in 1^99 Init for 
the Friesian Herd Book (“ Het Friesch Rund^ee vStambock ") a numbci of cows 
were controlled earlier in 1893 


{') This article \\as seat by the Director General of Apiculture at the Hague and was submitted 
on November 6 , 19^9, by tlic Delegate of tlie Netherlands and the Netherlinds List lidies ( 11 
the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agneulture 
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The development of official control can be seen from the following summary: 


Year 

Number 

of Associations 
carryinR out 
official Control 

Number 
of Controllers 
and Samplers 
working 
on Official 
Control 

Number 

of Farms 

Controlled 

Number 

of Cows 

Controlled 

Percentage 

of Cows 

Controlled 

1910 

244 





1914 

347 


... 

... 


1916 

425 




... 

1918 






1920 

469 





1922 

i 497 


1 12,733 

156,327 

1 14.4 

1924 

, 553 1 


14,760 

183,861 

16.8 

1926 

725 { 


[ a ) 10,624 

217,051 j 

19 9 

1928 

1 994 ' 


(«) 12.593 

1 243,971 1 

18 8 

1930 

686 


I5>367 

136,007 

10.5 

1931 

795 1 


15.825 

164,433 ' 

12 6 

1932 

781 


15,185 

159,157 

12 2 

1938 1 

878 

782-1210 

2^.229 1 

202,843 1 

13.2 


[a] JE^iesland and 17 Control Associations not included. 


In addition to the official control there is, in the Netherlands, an additional, 
unofficial control. The number of cows unofficially controlled in 1938 was about 
178,000, thus, altogether 25 per cent, of the total herds were controlled. In the 
unofficial control the milk samples are taken by the farmer himself and not by 
the recognised inspector. The unofficially controlled cows also include those 
which are controlled in Friesland but which are not entered in the Herd Book 
although the control is according to the provisions there laid down. In Fries- 
land, only those cows that are entered in the Herd Book are considered as 
being officially controlled. 

Organisation of Milk Control, 

Milk control is carried out though control association or factories for dairy 
products. The examination of the milk must be carried out by a person holding 
a diploma, the ” Diploma van Melkcontroleur issued by the Netherlands 
General Dairy Federation (Algemeene Nederlandsche Zuivelboud, or A. N. Z.) 
or by a National Agricultural Adviser (Rijkszuivelconsulent or Rijksveeteelt- 
consulent) or else another dploma that is recognised as being equivalent. The 
weighing of the milk and taking of samples may be carried out by a sampler 
who is the representative of the controller but the latter is nevertheless considered 
responsible for the satisfactory conduct of the whole work. 

In each Province the Provincial Animal Breeding Committee (Provinciale 
Commissie voor de Veefokkerij) has set up a central control service that supervises 
the activities of the breeding and control associations. The [supervision is 
carried out by the national dairy or animal breeding adviser (Rijksveeteeltcon- 
sulent or Rijkszuivelconsulent) in the province or by an official appointed by the 
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Provincial Committee who works in consultation with the advisers. The super- 
vision is carried out by (a) the control and analysis of milk samples (d) the 
control of test milkings on the farms (c) the control on the keeping of milk 
registers (d) the control on the dairy and breeding associations. 

The milk registers of each control association must be approved by the con- 
trol services already named. In particular cases, on the recommendation of 
the appropriate official, the Milk Register Committee set up by the Agricultural 
Department may decide that certain milk registers that cannot, in their present 
form, be approved by the said official, shall be recalculated and authorised. In 
the event of such a question arising each case must be considered on its own 
merits. 

In the province of Friesland the official control is carried out according 
to the provisions laid down in the P'riesian Cattle Herd Book; the official control 
only includes animals registered in the Herd Book whilst the unofficial control 
includes animals not so registered but the control in most cases follows the 
same lines. The Chief Control Service is carried out directly by the Friesian 
Cattle Herd Book vS(x^iety. (Friesch Rundvee Stamboek). 

In the other provinces, as a rule, unofficial control is not in accordance with 
the regulations that are laid dowm by the Chief Control vServices of the province. 
In the majority of cases the samples are taken by the farmers thems.^lves without 
any further control; these samples are, for the most part, analysed at the Dairy 
h'actory where, as a rule, the milk registers are also kept. 

Cows controlled for the first time must be provided with a number or 
three distinguishable signs which refer to the page of the register referring to 
the animal in question. These numbers or signs are allotted by the controller 
or the sampler and are to be found on the animal’s right horn. 

The size of the control aSwSociations varies considerably, the number of 
members varies from j to 185, and the number of controllers and samplers 
is between 1 and iq per association. 

Most of the Associations are only concerned with milk control; others are 
Breeding and l\Iilk Control Associations and in addition to milk control all 
the breeding is registered by such associations. In Friesland there are hardly 
any but milk control associations. 

The amount of work undertaken by the different associations also varies 
considerably and is not confined to certain determined subjects. The funds 
of the associations are obtained mainly from members’ subscriptions though in 
some cases additional financial assistance is obtained from the factories and in a 
few exceptional cases from the agricultural organizations and the municipality. 

Milk inspection methods. 

According to the regulations laid down for official control in all the pro- 
vinces except I'riesland, the weighing of the milk is carried out every 2,3 or 
4 weeks by a controller or sampler using a spring balance that is checked 
at least once every three months. 

A 40 CCS sample of the milk is preserved by the addition of a little potas- 
sium dichroniate and the samples examined must be kept for two days so that 


jfVe. 2 ingl. 
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the examination may be repeated if necessary by the Chief Control Service; 
this regulation does not apply to Friesland where the samples need not be 
kept. 

If the samples are kept a half or a whole day on the farm the controller 
must ensure that there is a box provided with a lock for this purpose. 

The daily sample for the determination of the butter fat content must be 
made up of morning and evening milk in the proportion that the milk is 
produced at the test milkings. The fat must be determined by Gerber's method 
and, whether this is carried out at the Dairy Factory or at the house of the 
controller, the apparatus and the necessary materials for the test must be 
checked by the A. N. Z. (The Netherlands General Dairy Federation.) 

The number of days between one control day and the next is fixed in 
each province by the Provincial Cattle Breeding Commission (Provinciale 
Commissie voor de Veefokkerij); it is usually 2 to 3 weeks. In Friesland the 
control days recur every fifteenth day. In other respects alst3 the regulations 
in Friesland, which are laid down by the PMesian Herd Book, are only slightly 
different from those in other provinces. 

The milk is weighed in Friesland to the nearest 0.2 kg whilst in other pro- 
vinces it is weighed to the nearest 0.5 kg. The controller is bound to carry 
out the control himself once each day and the milk samples from both sampling 
times is put into one bottle, not into two separate bottles as is the case in other 
provinces 

Official control takes place every 2 or 3 weeks and the unofficial control 
every 2,3 or 4 weeks. In Friesland the official control is on the fifteenth day 
after the previous control. The samples are taken on the morning and the 
evening of the same day or else on the evening of one day and the following 
morning; only the fat content is investigated, the other constituents are not 
determined. 

Calculation of the Results. 

In calculating the results of milk recording due regard must be paid to 
the regulations laid down for official control in all provinces except PViesland. 

The quantity of milk given on the day of calving mu.st not be included. 
If, for example, the cow calves on March i then the evening milk of March 5 
is the first that is controlled although March 2 is the first day of lactation. 

The end of the lactation is given as the day after which the cow is not 
milked. If this is more than 7 days after control which is carried out fort- 
nightly, 10 days after control which carried is out each 3rd week or 14 days after 
control when it is carried out each fourth week, then it is considered that the 
cow was not milked again 7, 10 or 14 days after the last sampling day. If 
a cow gives le.ss than 2 kg milk per day it is considered “ dry 

The yield in kilos of milk, fat content and yield of butter must be reckoned 
as beginning with the day after calving and continuing over the whole lactation. 

The mean daily yield is found by dividing the total yield on the test days 
by the number of test days. 
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The total yield is found by multiplying the mean daily yield by the number 
of days on which the cow is milked. 

The mean fat content is found by dividing the number of kilos of milk 
on the test days into the number of grams of fat on the test clays and then 
further dividing this (juotient by lo. 

The total yield of fat is found by multiplying the net content in gms 
])er kilo by the number of kilos of milk. 

The mean daily yield of fat is found by dividing the number of test da>s 
into the total yield of fat on the test days. 

When control takes place every four weeks the lactation period is consi- 
dered to be divided into 28 day periods and the test days to be in the middle 
of these periods; the first half of the period betw^een two test days is considered 
to belong to the previous period and the .second half to the following peiiod. 
Wlien the first control in the lactation occurs more than 14 days after calving 
a special control method is used. 

In PViesland the length of the lactation is reckoned as the number of days 
l)etwecn the third day after calving and the day after which the cow is not 
milked again. The last milk day is the same as the last day on which evening 
control takes place (In Friesland it takes ])lace in the evening and on the 
morning of the following day). 

How^ever, if a cow is milked for more than 330 days then the register 
must be closed and calculations made as if tlie number of days in the lacta- 
tion is between jit) and 331. 

Instead of the total yield it is usual, in Friesland, to calculate the \ield 
of butter as follows; 

^ [fat content —0.20) * 1.15 Kgs milk 
Kgs hutter - - - — - _ — 

TOO 

Registration of the results of control. 

The f{)llowing particulars must be given in the control books: 
the name of the owner, 

the name, control number and Herd Book number (if there is one) of the cow , 

the date of birth of the cowy 

the date of calving, 

the date of the previous calving, 

the date of the end of the previous lactation. 

For each sample taken: 
the quantity of milk, 

the fat content and the number of grams of fat, 

the mean yield per day, 

the total yields, 

the mean fat content, 

the total yield of fat, (or in Friesland the yield of butter), 
the length of the lactation (number of days), 
and finally there is a columm for remarks where the particulars of each animal 
must be recorded as accurately as possible, such as for example; illness, oestrum, 
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covering, stalling, grazing or anything else that might reasonably affect the 
yield of milk. 

As a rule not more than two control days in a lactation may be missed 
and in no case may six weeks elapse between two consecutive test days. 

The Use of the Results of Control. 

The ultimate use of the data is in the guidance of selection in private 
business. In the case of animals officially controlled and worthy of inclusion 
in the Herd Book or the offspring of pedigree cattle, the results are entered 
in the breeding register. These books are always available for consultation 
by interested persons and the results of the control of the official pedigrees 
of the animals are also entered. 

The Dutch Cattle Herd Book vSociety (Nederlandsch Rundvee Stamboek) 
which has members all over the country, except in Friesland, has introduced 
the term “ Keurstamboek ” (- picked pedigree) which is a])plied to cattle that 
fulfil certain minimum production requirements and also reach a certain standard 
with regard to points ot external appearance. The animals must be already 
in the Herd Book and two milk tests of the cow in question must be known 
to the N. R. S 

Both the Dutch Cattle Herd Book (Nederlandsch Rundvee Stamboek) and 
the Friesian Cattle Herd Book (Friesch Rundvee Stamboek) have instituted 
so called preferent ” (= preferred or chosen) certificates for bulls. A distinc- 
tion is made between ist and 2nd class. In the register of “ preferent ’’ bulls, 
only such animals may be entered as can be shown to have an improving 
influence and to decide whether this is so or not their offspring are compared 
— as far as this is possible — with their dams both in respect of external appea- 
rance and performance. 

Studies of the inheritance of productivity of cows and investigations 
concerning bulls. 

In Friesland* for several years a study of the inheritance of the property 
of producing milk with a high fat content has been in progress. This investi- 
gation is being carried out by Dr. Ir. B. J. B. Grokneveld under the aegis 
of the Friesian Cattle Herd Book; a full report on this work can be found 
in the Reports of the Eleventh World Dairy Congress, Berlin 1937. 

The value of a bull for this purpose is found by comparing the results 
obtained by his offspring with the performance of their mothers. The mean 
fat content of the milk from both mothers and daughters are plotted in graphs 
of a special type that have been devised for the purpose. The mothers milk 
is plotted vertically and the daughters milk horizontally from left to right so 
that, if the mother gave milk of a mean fat content of 3.34 % and daughter 
milk of a mean fat content of 3.79 per cent,, this is represented by a point 3.34 
units above the horizontal axis and 3.79 units to the right of the vertical axis. 
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Cows are divided into 9 classes according to fat content of their milk as 
follows: 


Class 

Fat content 
of Milk % 

Class 

Fat content 
of Milk % 

0 

i 70-2 90 

5 

.... 3 70-3 90 

I 

... .2 90- ^ 10 

0 

.... 3 90-4 10 

2 

... . ^ 10-^ ^0 

7 

4 10-4 30 

3 

3.30-3 50 

8 

4 30-4 50 

4 

.... 3.50-370 




For this classification it is assumed that the fat content of the milk of 
Friesian cows varies between 2.70 and 4.50 per cent, when they are kept in normal 
conditions and fed in a normal manner. By “normal” one understands “ ac> 
cording to the conditions and methods that obtain in practice in the region 
under consideration 

Inheritance is thought to follow the following lines: 

[а) All cows tend towards a minimum fat content which lies between 
2.70 — 2.90 per cent. 

(б) The inheritance of a higher fat content depends on four independent 
factors of similar value, the homozygonous form of these factors having twice 
the influence of the heterozygonous form. 

The bulls that have a “ preferent ” certificate are always clearly indicated 
in breeding registers, pedigrees and in catalogues. 


SURVEY OF THE HUMAN NUTRITION PROBLEM 
UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 

Evolution of the nutrition problem. 

Although we have no information on which to base a mental picture of 
the living conditions of primitive man before the discovery of fire and the first 
attempts at agriculture, an idea may, however, be obtained of the food resources 
available at that time from a list of the edible animal and vegetal products 
now existing in certain wild regions. 

In those regions where natural conditions have remained unaltered by man, 
the soil supplies a very restricted quantity of food; certain plants are edible, 
but their nutritive and calorific value is as a rule very low. Moreover, the 
density of plants which can be utilised is quite insufficient to supply nourish- 
ment for large groups of human beings living in a settlement. 

Before primitive man commenced farming he was probably compelled to 
live in families or in nomad groups moving constantly hither and thither over 
large areas in search of food. 

The first and most important transformation in natural living conditions 
would appear to have been the artificial cultivation of plants. Through culti- 
vation certain species of plants came to predominate; after selecting those 
which he considered useful or which he liked, man set about multiplying and 
tending them, while he destroyed those which he considered useless in order to 
free the ground he wished to reserve exclusively for the selected species. 
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Something similar took place in the animal kingdom, certain species of 
animals being domesticated until they became useful to man by supplying him 
with food and clothing, and by working for him. 

The second important transformation in human life was due to the discovery 
of fire, with the result that it became customary to cook food. Certain of our 
principal’ articles of diet are more easily assimilated when cooked; one of these 
is rice, which forms the diet of between seven and eight hundred million inha- 
bitants of Asia and Africa; another is wheat which is more assimilable in the form 
of bread;' cooking also improves the taste of food and of meat in particular; 
lastly, by destroying the pathogenic parasites which may be found in solid and 
liquid food, it prevents serious diseavse. 

The influence of agriculture and of the discovery of fire on the existence 
of man was completed by the invention of many technical processes altering 
the nature and uses of primitive foods. Among these processes, one of the 
most impcirtant discoveries was the art of preserving food. 

Primitive man doubtle.ss paid little attention to preserving his food; in the 
course of his constant struggle to maintain a meagre existence, he gathered plants 
and killed ’his game wherever he found them. As soon as life became less simple 
it became necessary to think for the morrow, and food had to be preserved by 
drying, smoking or salting. But the industry of food preservation has only 
been perfected during the past hundred years or so by means of sterilisation in 
closed jars. Appert was the first to use this method, which has led to the 
establishment of the extremely important industry for the preservation of animal 
and vegetable products. During the Napoleonic period preservation of food for 
long periods and its transportation pre.sented an exceedingly serious problem. 
It is curious to note that war, by creating difficulties in regard to nutrition, 
often leads to the discovery of new methods of transformation which are later 
used as the point of departure for new trends in times of peace. 

While the use of preserved foodstuffs led to certain changes in human 
diet, it should also be observed that increased s})eed in means of transport 
(ships, railways, aeroplanes), has also had marked effect. Now that the most 
perishable foodstuffs can be carried rapidly in their fresh state from one country 
to another and even from one continent to another, man, especially if he lives 
in an important centre, is no longer bound by serious seasonal variations in 
his diet, .since he can procure every kind of fruit and vegetable at any season. 
The cold\ Morage process has become as important for the transportation of 
fresh foodstuffs as the use of heat for the preparation of tinned goods. 

The introduction of stimulants (coffee, tea, chocolate), colonial goods and 
spices to Continents where they are not produced, has led moreover to extensive 
consumption of these foods, although they are not prime necessities. 

Man’s- diet has undergone incessant changes through the centuries as regards 
preparation and consumption of foodstuffs. This evolution is often marked by 
improvements which have, however, sometimes led to unexpected results. 
Modern processes for the preparation of foodstuffs eliminate the nutritive sub- 
stances needful to life and they must therefore be replaced by their equivalents 
in the hpman diet. 
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Exchange of foodstuffs between the continents and from one country to 
the other generally makes it possible to fill in the gaps, but in war-time this 
resource is lacking to a greater or less degree and the State then attempts to 
ensure the minimum of food necessary for the maintenance of health. 

Foodstuffs and diet in normal times. 

Before describing the kinds and quantities of food required by man, we will 
lirst state what is meant by food, what are the various essential nutritive sub- 
stances and, lastly, in what measure they should be included in the daily diet. 

I. - Definition of food and ceassification of nutritive substancEvS. 

Oxygen is inhaled by the respiratory organs, while food enters through the 
mouth and passes along the alimentary canal where it undergoes chemical and 
physico-chemical processes that permit subsequent assimilation. 

In his Chemical Letters LiEBIG says that every gaseous, liquid or solid 
substance introduced into the organism to replace the constant losses and to 
furnish it with the energy required for its normal functions, should be considered 
as food. In his classification, which is one of the oldest, he distinguishes two 
t>pes of food* (i) Body building foods (including proteins and mineral salts;; 
(2) energy producing foods (including carbohydrates and fats). 

Bunge, on the other liand, distinguishes three types (i) albuminoids and 
fats, producing energy and building and replacing the tissues, (2) carboydrates, 
substances vvhich only produce energy, (j) water and salts which only serve to 
reconstitute the tissues. 

OuARESCHi distinguishes: (i) inorganic nutritive principles (water, air, salts), 
(2) organic nutritive principles (^/) non-nitrogenous (carbohydrates and fats), 
(b) nitrogenous (protein and non-protein) (j) Metallo-organic compounds, (^i) Iron 
compounds (haemoglobin, haematogens), {b) Phosphorous compounds (lecithins, 
phosphatides and phytins), (r) Magnesium compounds (Chlorophyl) and (4) secon- 
dary nutritive principles. 

According to Becker, all our foods can be divided into tw^o groups (i) pro- 
tective foods, containing proteins, which are important from a biological stand- 
point, mineral salts and vitamines; (2) the so-called energetic foods, which only 
supply the organism wdth what might be called fuel. 

Lastly there is the classification of nutritive principles according to their 
calorific value and based on the energy equation; foodstuffs contain a potential 
chemical energy wdiich is tran.sformed, by digestion and absorption, into thermic 
energy, i. e., heat. 

In calculating the value in calories of a given diet, it must be remembeied 
that our organism does not use all the potential energy supplied by the sub- 
stances ingested. A part is lost in the excrements, while the fats and carbo- 
hydrates are more completely consumed than the proteins. The calorific value 
is calculated by assuming that the number of calories supplied is as follows: 
carbohydrates: 4 calories per gramme; fats, 9 calories per gramme, proteins, 
4 calories per gramme. 
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2. — - Principal human foods. 

We know that the human organism requires carbohydrates and fats for 
muscular work. Proteins are necessary for the growth of living tissues and for 
their maintenance. Certain mineral salts and vitamines are also necessary. 
All our foods contain one or several of the above elements, but the relation 
between carbohydrates, fats, proteins, mineral salts and vitamins contained varies 
from one food to another. 

. In considering the importance of the various foods in the human diet, it 
is found that cereals take first place, being in one form or another the most 
common and cheapest food. Wheat, rice, rye, maize, barley and oats supply 
one third and perhaps more of the calories absorbed from food. Rice is the 
most widely consumed .cereal, being the principle article of diet of a good half 
of the world's population. Next comes wheat, which is of predominating 
importance in America and, western Europe. 

From the standpoint of nutritive value, there are of course differences 
between the various species and varieties of cereals, but still more marked 
differences are to be found in the several parts of a single grain, the composition 
varying in its three principal parts the outer tegument contains a high percen- 
tage of mineral matter and vitamins, the embryo or germ, which in weight 
represents only a very small part of the ear, contains an abundance of protein, 
vitamins and above all of fatty substances, lastly, the endosperm, filled with 
starchy particles, and which contains the majority of the carbohydrates and a 
good percentage of protein, but is relatively poor in mineral substances and 
vitamins. 

It will thus be understood why white bread and polished rice are incomplete 
foods, as valuable elements have been removed in processing. The diet must 
therefore be completed by incorporating other substances to replace the elements 
which have been removed. 

The maximum proportion of cereals to the remainder of the diet is abo 
very variable. Four-fifths of the necessary calories in the diet of large groups 
of the inhabitants of the Orient are obtained from rice and small quantities of 
other cereals, the remainder being obtained from vegetables. On the basis of 
the American diet, Rose observes that if more than one third of the calories 
is to be furnished by cereals, the whole grain must be eaten, including the tegu- 
ment and the germ. Other studies show that when the diet is based mainly 
on cereals, at least one-fifth of the food consumed must consist of milk in the 
first place and then of green vegetables and fruit. 

With the exception of molasses and sugar-cane syrup, which contain a high 
proportion of mineral substances obtained from the sap of the plants, sugars in 
general and their syrups supply only carbohydrates to the human diet. It is in- 
teresting to observe that in the United States one quarter of the necessary energy 
is at present supplied by sweet fdods. This diet leads to a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the amount of proteins, phosphorus, calcium, iron and vitamins consumed. 
Recent research also shows that a high proportion of sugar is not advisable and 
that it would be preferable to replace at least some of this food with fruit. 
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The important part played by raw milk in nature is an indication that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a satisfactory substitute. Milk supplies a type 
of protein particularly favourable to growth and the maintenance of the tissues. 
Milk proteins provide the important amino-acids which are lacking in cereal pro- 
teins. It also contains lactose, a carbohydrate which favours the growth of lactic 
ferments (Lactobacillus acidophilus) in the intestine. The fatty substances con- 
tained in milk, being in a state of emulsion, are easily absorbed; this is valuable 
in itself, but chiefly because it also supplies fat soluble vitamins and vitamin A 
in particular. Certain diets, adopted chiefly in America, obtain at least one half 
of the calcium necessary to the organism from milk. The consumption of milk 
is rendered all the more advisable since calcium is one of the elements which is 
most commonly lacking in ordinary diets. Milk also contains all the known 
vitamins, very few other foods containing them in such high proportions. Beside 
vitamin A, it contains B,. B,, D and and, if the milk is suitably treated, vitamin C 
as well. 

Eggs are an excellent source of energy and stimulate growth. They are rich 
in protein, fats, phosphorous compounds, iron and vitamins A and I); all these 
elements are present in the form best suited to the formation of living tissues. 
The nutritive matter is not distributed uniformly throughout the egg but is more 
concentrated in the yolk, the white containing nothing but protein and water. 
Sherman asserts that in order to obtain a good diet at least 4 eggs or 4 yolks 
sliould be eaten weekly. PVom tlie nutritive point of view eggs are more than a 
substitute for meat and should rather be considered as a complement to it. 

Meat, poultry and fish have much tlie same value, containing proteins for the 
most part which, like those contained in milk and eggs, have a high nutritive 
value as well as very variable (juantities of fats. Tike cereals, these types of food 
are rich in .phosphorus and iron, but poor in calcium. Thus, by introducing or- 
dinary meat or poultry and fish into a diet based mainly on cereals, although some 
of the amino-acids lacking in cereal proteins would provided, line calcium would 
still be lacking. 

Animal glands are as a rule relatively richer in iron, phosphorus, copper and 
manganese than the muscles, but their calcium content is poor. Sea fish, parti- 
cularly shellfish, are an important source of iodine but when this element is defi 
cient, iodised vsalts may be used as well. Muscular tissues cannot be considered 
as an important source of vitamins, except of vitamin Bj. Glands of land animals 
and certain shellfish, which are on the other hand, contain large quantities of vi- 
tamins A and B. Esquimaux, for instance, live mostly on a meat diet and have 
a preference for glands, considering them as a titbit and often eating them raw. 
They also utilise the blood, the tenderer bones, marrow and the stomach of ani- 
mals in the raw state. Most peoples who adopt a more varied meat diet do 
not eat these organs, however, and consequently a part of the nutritive sub- 
ces of meat is not used. From the scientific standpoint it is not easy to define 
the place that meat, poultry and fish should take in the diet; they have the disad- 
vantage of encouraging intestinal putrefaction. The most serious obstacle to 
an increase in the consumption of meat is its price, as this is the most expensive of 
the essential foods. Sherman observes that, while outlay for the purchase of meat 
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increases, that for the purchase of eggs, milk and cereals shows only a slight de- 
crease, whilst the outlay for fruit and fats decreases considerably. In other 
words, as the importance given to meat in the diet and the food budget increases, 
the diet becomes poorer in calcium and vitamins A and C, and even in vitamin B. 
Butter and fruit tend to compete with meat in the present day diet much more 
than other foods with a high protein content. vSherman also states that at 
least as much money should be spent on dairy products on the one hand and on 
fruit and vegetables on the other, as on meat. 

The fruit and vegetable group is of the greatest importance, as these foods 
provide the necessary minerals and vitamins. Vegetables in general and green 
vegetables in particular are an excellent source of calcium; the latter also supply 
large quantities of iron. Fruit, although not so rich in minerals as vegetables, 
nevertheless supplies them in sufficient quantities if eaten in abundance. With 
some rare exceptions, vegetables and fruit also help to maintain the organism's 
alkaline reserves and as a rule they have a slightly laxative effect. They vary 
greatly in their vitamin content: green and yellow vegetables arc especially rich 
in vitamin A; vegetables and fruit in general supply an abundance of vitamins Bi 
and B.,; citrus fruits, tomatoes, cabbage and onions, if eaten raw, are the richest 
in vitamin C, while other fruits and vegetables, such as apples, bananas and po- 
tatoes, also contain considerable quantities of this vitamin. 

A more general consumption of fruit and vegetables is advisable for many 
reasons, but it should be recalled that certain factors tend to decrease the vitamin 
content; one of these is the manner of cooking. If the water in which a vege- 
table has been boiled is thrown away, for instance, a part of the vitamins and the 
minerals disolved in the cooking process is lost. Moreover, the action of heat 
and oxydization causes serious loss, especially of vitamin C. Consequently it 
is advisable, whenever possible, to eat fruit and vegetables in the raw state. In 
certain countries unfortunately, the poorer families are unable to include as much 
fruit and vegetables in their diet as they ought, owing to their high price. 

On the basis of recent knowledge vSherman gives the following summarFed 
advice concerning the choice of daily food: 

(1) Obtain at least half of your necessary calories from protective foods, 
such as milk and its derivatives, fruit, vegetables and eggs; 

(2) Whatever type of bread, cereal or cereal product you eat, at least 
one half should be in the form of wholemeal or dark bread. 

Speaking of costs, he says: 

(1) Spend at least as milch for milk (including cream and cheese) as 
you do for ordinary meat, poultry and fish; 

(2) Spend at least as much for fruit aud vegetables as for ordinary meat, 
poultry and fish. 

3. — Diet. 

According to Bottazzi “ a good diet is that which makes it possible to give 
the organism the greatest well-being and the greatest amount of strength by con- 
suming a minimum quantity of foodstuffs and consequently reducing the work 
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involved in metabolism to the least possible amount This general definition 
covers the whole question indirectly. 

It should not be forgotten that one single food rarely contains all the sub- 
stances necessary for a complete human diet and only by a judicious combination 
of several foods is it possible to satisfy the requirements of the body. In other 
words, if the nutritive substances are to give their maximum output from several 
points of view, they must be supplied in proportions ensuring a well-balanced diet 

Individttau diet. 

It is very difficult to make an exact estimate of the quantities of protein, fat 
and carbohydrates required by each individual. Writers are not agreed on this 
point. Here are some figures: VoiT suggests that an average w'orker requires 
ii8 gr. of protein, 56 gr. of fat and 500 gr. of carbohydrates daily; Rubker gives 
the following quantities 80 gr. of protein, 133 gr of fat and 300 gr. of carbohy- 
drates; vSchweiCt art’s figures are 93 gr. of protein, 115 gr. of fat and 404 gi. 
of carbohydrates. 

In a certain sense and to a certain degree it may be admitted that proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates can replace each other as regards their heat-producing 
value, thus 100 calories can be obtained from about 25 gr. of protein, from 25 gr. 
of starch or from ii gr. of fat. This is Rubber’s law', called the law of isody- 
namism. 

In reality, a mixed diet is alwavs preferable, as the organism has absolute 
need of these three constituents. 

The daily requirement of minerals and vitamins cannot be measured in the 
same way as the other food principles; approximate quantities have, however, 
been fixed for certain of these factors. The following figures may be given for 
minerals Calcium v^TiEBLiNei and Ward consider 45 gr. as a minimum, 6(S gr. as 
a normal quantity and thiee times the minimum as an optimum (juantity (Sher- 
man). StiebeijnCt and Ward consider the average requirement of phosphorus 
to be 1.32 gr., of iron 0.015 gr. and of iodine 0.050 gr. 

For the sake of unifying calculations concerning vitamins, these are ex- 
pressed in international units. Thus we have vitamin A minimum, 2000 inter- 
national units (American Public Health Association Year-Book 1934-35), normal, 
4000 international units, optimum, 8000 international units. \"itamins B. and 
By 225 international units are considered as sufficient. Mtamin C. 300 in- 
ternational units, corre.sponding to 015 gr. of antiscorbutic acid are considered 
as sufficient and 1080-1260 as optimum. Vitamin D; approximately 300 inter- 
national units are considered as sufficient (League of Nations' The nutrition pro- 
blem. Vol. II, 1936). 

These figures are of course subject to alterations and wide difference'^ ma\ 
be observed in the data supplied by the various authors. 

Diet of the various nations. 

The quantity of nutritive elements required by the different peoples \'aries 
according to several factors such as the geographic position of the country, climate, 
sea and land products, race and traditional customs and, of course, the differ- 
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ences between one nation and another are great. Mention need only be made of 
the Esquimaux, whose diet is based on fish and whale fats, the Far-Eastern peo- 
ples, who live principally on rice and the inhabitants of Europe and America who 
live on a mixed vegetable and meat diet. Man is omnivorous and eats a large va- 
riety of foods in the various regions of the world, but whatever this variety may 
be, approximately the same quantity and the same type of main foods are found 
(proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins and mineral salts); taken as a whole, the 
same quantity of calories is found in the daily diet of individuals living under 
normal conditions in similar climates. 

The following data given for Germany in 1936 by Schweigart give an idea 
of the sources of the three first groups of nutritive substances (proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates) and of their distribution throughout the nation* 

(1) most of the proteins are supplied by wheat (34 per cent.); meat comes 
next (23% per cent.), then milk (21 per cent.) and lastly potatoes, fruits, vege- 
tables, tropical fruits, fish and eggs, representing, a total of 21 per cent. 

(2) the principal source of fats is in meat and meat products (41 per cent.) , 
followed by milk and its derivatives (29 per cent.), whale and vegetable fats 
(19 per cent.), wheat, tropical fruits, eggs, fish and potatoes with only 11 per 
cent. 

(3) about half of the carbohydrates come from wheat (48 per cent ), 
followed by potatoes (20 per cent.), sugar (16 % per cent.), fruit, vegetables and 
tropical produce 7^ per cent.), milk and its derivatives (5 ^ per cent) and 
other unspecified groups (3 per cent.). 

According to this author, the diet of the German people consists of 15 per 
cent, protein, 20 per cent, fat and 65 per cent, carbohydrates. The following 
annual quantities are indicated for each individual for 1936 34 kg. protein, 42 kg. 
fat and 148 kg. carbohydrates, these figures corresponding to a daily ration of 
*93 gr. protein, 115 gr. fat and 404 gr. carbohydrates. The total quantity calcu- 
lated for the whole German nation in 1936 was therefore 2,290,000 metric tons of 
protein, 2,850,000 metric tons of fat and 9,970,000 metric tons of carbohydrates 

He makes no special mention of vitamins and mineral salts which are of course 
found in the other three groups of nutritive principles. 

Food and diet in war-time. 

The adequate freedom of trade in peace-time makes it possible to replace 
whatever may be lacking in one or other fundamental group of foodstuffs. In 
war-time the possibilities of each country have to be utilised to the full. Ever- 
thing is done to avoid waste, to recover all that is possible and to make a fair 
distribution of available resources. While in peace-time everyone is free to feed 
as he pleases and according to his means, in war-time this becomes impossible. 
Governments have, therefore, to undertake the business of ensuring that each 
person has a fixed minimum of food determined on a scientific basis. 

In order to guarantee this minimum when production is inadequate, new 
sources of supply must be found and all waste must be avoided by means of 
rationing. The next objective is to increase production and where this is impos- 
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sible, synthetic products must be found to replace foods which of^ which there is 
a shortage. 

From an examination of the various groups of nutritive principles the pro- 
blems to be faced are found to be as follows: 

I. — Carbohydrates. 

The minimum quantity of carbohydrates necessary for a daily ration is 
subject to severe fluctuations, these substances being the main source of energy. 
The minimum is about 300-400 gr. daily. 

As a rule these products are of vegetable origin and very few are obtained, 
like lactose, from the animal kingdom. 

The question of carbohydrates is, above all, a matter of cereal prodmtion 
(bread), tubers (potatoes) and sugar-bearing plants, vegetables, fruit, etc. 

All nations are not in a position to fill the requirements of their inhalntants 
in this respect. Intensive manuring will, of course, make it possible to increase 
yields per hectare and nitrogenous, phosphatic and })()tash fertilisers, if judiciously 
applied, will lead to record yields. In most countries there is a bread problem, 
as there are certain difficulties the production of white bread ])repared entirely 
with wheat flour. Many countries have already taken measures in this connec- 
tion: the use of ho-70 per cent, bolted flour has been forbidden replacing this 
type with more liighly bolted flours mixed with other flours (rice, maize, 
beans, etc.) in varying proportions. In countries where cereal cultivation cannot 
be extended, potatoes constitute the clieapest form of carboliyd rates; recent 
research luis shown that this tuber contains pioteins and vitamins as well as 
starch . 

As regards su^ar'<, cane and beet sugar are at present indi.spen.sable. Coun- 
tries producing large ({uantities of fruit can use the juices, as their whole sugar 
content can be utilised in a very sati.sfactory form if concentrated w’hile the 
fruit is fresh. 

As regards sources of other carbohydrates for use as food, mention mav be 
made of glucose obtained from wood cellulose (Bergivs and vSchoixkr ])r()cesses). 
Wood contains about 30 per cent, of cellulose which is converted into glucose by 
heating with mineral acids and water at a temperature of about 140^ C. It 
should be mentioned tliat sugar obtained in this way has a slighth lower food 
value and sw'eetcning power than beet sugar but failing the latter, wood sugar 
can be used with safety. As this ])roduct is very expensive, the production 
of sugar from wood by hydrolisis has so far j^roved unpractical. 

II. — Fats (Fipoids). 

The chief economic importance of fats consists in supplying thie organism 
with fat-soluble vitamins, in maintaining at a fairly constant l^vel the fat 
reserves distributed throughout the organism and, lastly, in supplying heat and 
energy. Their importance is mainly due to the fact that they act as reserves. 
The quantity necessary to the organism is from 80 to 100 gr. daily per i)erson 
the minimum, according to Schweigart, being 65 grs. 
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Fats are\ found in both the animal and vegetable products. They are pre- 
sent in the seeds of plants and various fruits and constitute the germ s reserves. 
In animals they occur in adipose tissue or are found in the cells of certain organ 
(lymph, secretions and especially in milk). 

The output of vegetable fats can be increased by the cultivation of oil 
seeds such as linseed, the new varieties of the sweet lupin and the soya bean; 
the seeds of the beech, elm, lime, pine and other trees can also be used. Grape 
stones contain about 15 per cent, of oil and coffee grounds have also recently 
been used in Germany for the extraction of oil, giving a yield of some 13 per 
cent. It also seems that coffee, which has up to the present been cultivated 
as a drink only, can be used for the production of oil, just as in Greece tobacco 
seeds are employed for this purpose. 

The production of animal fats is closely allied to the dairy industry (which 
is fundamentally butter production) and to the meat industry. Another very 
important source of animal fats is found in the fishing industry, whale oil 
taking first place, followed by oil extracted from herrings, etc. Large quan- 
tities of fats can be recovered from waste products and from bones, which give 
an average oil content varying from 5 to 10 per cent. 

As regards the economic aspect, if all animal and vegetable fats were utilised 
to the full for nutrition purposes, they could be replaced in the industrial field 
by synthetic fats. Several processes for the production of synthetic fats have 
been discovered recently, the greatest progress in this field having been made, 
in the synthetic production of fatty acids. Paraffin hydrocarbons can be trans- 
formed into an fatty acids by oxydation. According to Fischer-Tropsch, 
the manufacture of petrol produces paraffin hydrocarbons as a by-product 
which can be used in this way. It should also be mentioned that the biological 
synthesis of fats by yeasts and moulds is capable of practical application. 

Soap-making is one of the principal industrial fields where natural fats 
can be replaced by synthetic fats. Since this industry consumes large quan- 
tities of fats at the present time, almost exclusively of animal and vegetable 
origin, large amounts would be released for human consumption if it were pos- 
sible to effect this substitution. 

Soaps consist of the sodium and potassium salts of the fatty acids, princi- 
pally oleic, stearic and palmitic acids. These should be able to be produced 
instead by oxidising liquid straight chain hydrocarbons by air, the sodium salts 
obtained in this manner forming a good alternative method for the manufacture 
of soap. Large quantities of such soap are now produced in Germany and it is 
quite possible that after the war this new product will continue to replace soap 
made from natural fats. 


III. — Proteins. 

In order to establish the quantity of proteins required for human consumption, 
the following points must be borne in mind: (i) the (endogenous) minimum 
of protein, (2) the minimum to maintain the tissues (physiological minimum) 
and (3) the minimum for the maintenance in activity and health (von Furth). 
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The endogenous minimum (which does not suffice to preserve the nitrogen 
balance), amounts to between 17 and 25 gr of proteins, of course other substan- 
ces must be added, not necessarily proteins but having an adequate calorific value. 

The physiological minimum is the quantity of protein which, when added 
to a diet rich in calories, is sufficient to ensure the nitrogen balance; this mini- 
mum is higher than the endogenous nimimum and runs from 45 to bo gr. 

The third figure is the quantity of protein required by a normal healthy 
man when performing a moderate amount of work, to allows him to continue 
performing the work and maintain his health; this minimum varies from 75 
to 95 gr. 

It should, however, be observed that these minimum values are affected 
by a number of factors dependent on the quantity of calories supplied by the 
diet, the amount of work accomplished, the protein value and the relati\e 
carbohydrate content of the diet, the content of fat in the body, the mineral 
substances supplied by the diet, the acid-base balance, etc. As a rule when 
speaking of an adequate minimum of protein substance, this minimum of protein 
is meant. 

According to physiologists, the quantity of protein required b\ man is a 
follow’s, the values indicated varying from one country to another from Sg to 
135 gr (Memmo, Nickforo, (tAEEotti), w’ith an average of 100 gr for the rural 
])opulation in Italv (Quaguareeeo), from bo to 145 gi in England (Cathcar, 
WiDUOWSox, Hamill and vShryver, Melville); from bb to iiS gi for Germany 
(VoiT, Neumann, Gigon, Kraut, Heupke) (the desirable quantity in this country 
is considered to be 80 gr of protein wn'th 2,500-3,000 calories, the minimum 
being 60 gr of protein with 2,700 calories); from 94 to 149 gr foi Denmark 
(Heiberg), from (>7 to 175 gr for America (Atw'ater, Benedict, Pearl, 
v'sTiEBELiNG and Ward), from 71 to 91 for China (Wu, Adolph), 73 to 80 gr. 
for Japan (Kumigaw'A, Matasumi and vSasaki). The average re([iiired by the 
population of the world as a whole is estimated as being from 81 to (^0 gr, per 
head by Cohnheim, from 79 to go gr. by Rubner and 100 gr by Tyska. 

The following table show’s the quantities of proteins (fats and carbohydra- 
tes) consumed by the troops of some of the belligerent countries during the 
Great War (Memmo) 



Proteins 

Fats 

1 C.irhohvdratcs 

lotal calories 

1 


Kr. 

1 


English troops (May, 1918) . . . . 

124 

130 

419 

3481 

Canadian troops (July, 1918) . . . 

107 

118 

344 

2 94^^ 

French troops (March, 1918) . . . 

138 

98 

4O7 

3604 

Italian troops (February, 1917) . . ' 

T27 

1 38 

469 

2 7^1 

American troops (in garrison ... 1 

147 , 

1 174 

243 

4 850 

American troops (in the field) . . ^ 

129 

i3t» 

545 

3 908 


The various authors are far from agreeing as to the minimum daily amount 
of proteins necessary: VoiT mentions 118 gr for a man of average weight per- 
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forming ordinary work; Atwater estimates that 125 gr are required under 
the same conditions; Chittenden and Hindhede, on the other hand, consider 
about 50 gr as sufficient. There is now a tendency to consider that a daily 
ration of between 80 and 100 gr of protein of a high physiological value is 
sufficient. Consequently, the quality of the protein is of extreme importance 
in diet. 

Of course, the organism uses only a part of the proteins contained in the 
food consumed, as they arenot entirely assimilated. This is why it is impossible 
to indicate a single figure as representing the quantity required daily, since 
various proteins are not digestible to the same degree and, moreover, digesti- 
bility can be increased by cooking and decreased by dessiccation. 

Again, depending on its source, the digestible part of protein food is uti- 
lised to a different extent by the organism. This brings us to the question 
of the “ biological value ” of the various proteins (Thomas). 

According to Thomas’s system, numerical values of this property are 
assigned to different proteins. The })rotein matter of milk and* of beef is 
reckoned to have a value of 100 (ca); fish proteins then have a value of qo and 
casein 70-80 whilst vegetable proteins have, in general, much lower values. 
The biological valve of pea proteins, for instance, is 56, of wheat between 
44 and 50, of rye 44, of French beans 25 to 38. Those vegetable proteins 
w’hich are more similar to animal proteins have a higher value’ oats 75, bat ley 
60-80 and potatoes 84 (Mangoed). 

It is also known tliat the difference in biological value between the \’aiious 
proteins is due to the amino-acids contained, these acids include tyrosine, 
cystine, tryptophane and also leucine and phenylalanine, and they play a val- 
vable part in replacing and renew ing the proteins in the organism, v\diile glycine, 
which is found in many proteins, ha'* a .slightlv lower value and can be i)ro- 
duced by the organism itself. 

Proteins originate in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Conse- 
quently countries with large number of livestock and a flourishing dair> in- 
dustry need have no anxiety concerning the supply of animal i)roteins which 
have such a physiological importance. Countries bordering on the sea are also 
in a favourable position due to the abundant supply of fish, seafish provide 
food with a high biological value and are very important in counterbalancing 
a shortage of meat. 

Vegetable proteins are those contained in cereals (wheat, oats, ricej and other 
plants (peas, French beans, broad beans, soya, etc.), but since their protein con- 
tent is much lower, vegetable products have not the same value as animal products. 

The “ Edelsoya ” is, however, a remarkable exception to this rule; one kilo- 
gram of its flour contains 415 gr. of protein, 202 gr. of fat and gives 4,606 calo- 
ries, while one kilogram of meat gives 200 gr. of protein, 35 gr. of fat and 1200 
calories. In view of its high protein and fat content, the "edelsoya” is there- 
fore greatly superior to meat, although the latter is preferable because its pro- 
teins are much more digestible. 

Vegetable and animal proteins can if necessary replace each other, but it 
is always preferable to use both in order to maintain a rational diet. 
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Owing to the high biological value of the milk protein, as far as possible one 
tries to use the greatest possible part of it; it is for this reason that lacto-albu- 
min, prepared from skimmed milk, is incorporated with macheroni and oat flakes, 
cocoa etc. to give these a better feeding value. 

It may happen that there is a shortage of protein supplies in war-time leading 
to problems which are difficult of solution. Two remedies have so far been found: 
(i) the production of synthetic protein from yeast; (2) the production of a larger 
quantity of proteins by increasing stockbreeding and fattening the animals on 
optimum fodder. 

In one sense synthetic protein obtained from yeast may be a stage in 
the production of animal protein; since yeast provides an excellent concen- 
trated feeding stuff for cattle. The actual method adopted will depend upon 
the materials available; if sugar is abundant, for instance, it may be used in 
this way for the preparation of a protein. Successful experiments in recent years 
in connection with the production of sugars from wood have produced such large 
(juantities of simple carbohydrates that the problem could be solved by using 
this sugar for producing proteins with yeast. 

IV. — Mineral substances. 

Mineral substances are generally found in sufficient <piantitie‘ in various 
foods. Tliey are also absorbed by the organism from various drinks: mineral 
w'aters, must, cider, wine, beer and drinking water, not to speak of milk, wdiose 
mineral content consists mostly of calcium, present in a highly assimilable form. 
It is often difficult to obtain calcium in sufficient (juantities; since it plays a very 
important jiart in the formation of the bones and tectli, milk, and also green vege- 
tables, are extremely important in this connection for children and adults. Pre- 
served fish also contains calcium in a highly assimilable form. 

In China, where milk is not produced, the population consumes bones, cooked 
in vinegar in order to obtain the necessary calcium. In other countries where 
milk is also lacking, the a.shes of certain plants rich in calcium are given to 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. 

Phosphorus, which is ckjsely allied to calcium in the formation of bones, is 
also found in milk and above all in cheCvSe, liver, oysters, in the flesh of ffsh 
and in the yolks of eggs. The principal vegetable products in which this mi- 
neral is found are walnuts, hazel nuts and almonds, whole cereals and dried 
vegetables. Magnesium is generally found in the same foods as phosphorus. 
Potassium is usually found in vegetable products. 

A very important problem in war-time is that of sodium and and chlorine in 
the form of common salt, w hich used every w'here but is not always produced 
in the consumer country; of course all sea products, oysters especially, contain 
these two elements, they are also found in blood, milk and its derivatives, eggs 
and vegetables, etc. 

Although iron is present in the body in infinitesimal quantities, its compounds 
are essential to growth and nutrition (iron containing protein in heniaglo- 
bin). Large quantities are found naturally in certain mineral waters, but as a 
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rule they are introduced into the organism in food. Although the quantities 
found in milk and its derivatives are small, their effect on nutrition is adequate. 
Blood, meat, oysters, fish, eggs, green vegetables, the various varieties of endive, 
cultivated chicory, spinach, turnip tops, raisins, figs, walnuts, plums, whole ce- 
reals, etc., all contain iron. The human diet should contain a minimum of 
15 mgr. of iron daily. 

Iodine, which is contained in infinitesimal quantities in the organism, is 
nevertheless an essential element in thyroxine, a characteristic product of the 
thyroid gland, which exercises a decisive influence on metabolism throughout 
life. It can be absorbed in the form of iodide contained in drinking water 
and in common salt, which provide sufficient quantities. In America, 50 mgr. 
of iodine are considered as suflicient in the human diet. Sea fish, salmon, oysters, 
tunny fish, etc., are excellent sources of iodine. 

It is estimated that the daily diet should provide the organism with an aver- 
age quantity of 21.6 gr. (from 20.0 to 40 gr.) of mineral substances. 

V. — Vitamins. 

There is no doubt that fruit and vegetables are the most important sources 
of vitamins. They contain large quantities of those belonging to the B and E 
groups, some of them are rich in vitamin A, in provitamin, carotene and above 
all in vitamin C. Vitamins A and D are mostly supplied by animal food. 

The characteristic of vitamins is that each one has a special effect on the or- 
ganism and that consequently they cannot replace each other. Thus the absence 
of any one of the vitamins may lead to the typical deficiency diseases. 

Vitamin A. 

Vitamin A is often referred to as the “ antixerophthalmic factor It is 
found principally in green and yellow vegetables, butter and the flesh of fish. 
ScHETJNERT considers that too gr. of green vegetables are more than sufficient 
to provide the daily ration of vitamin A. The vitaminic action of vegetables 
is due to their high carotene content, which is particularly high in carrots and ap- 
cots. The tomato and the pineapple also contain carotene in smaller ([uantities 
and traces are found in maize. Herbivorous animals undoubtedly obtain Vitamin 
A from the carotene absorbed from their food. In this connection it is known 
that the v^itaniin content of fodder has an important effect on animal products, 
and green fodder increases the vitamin A content of milk and butter, and in a 
less clearly defined manner the vitamin B, C and D contents also. The use of 
sillage is thus able to increase the Vitamin A content of butter, a fact that is of 
particular importance in northern countries. 

Vitamin A is also found in butcher meat, in liver, blood, kidneys etc. But 
the principal source for the preparation of vitamin A is the oil obtained from the 
liver of certain fish (Pleuronectes Hippoglossus, Scombresox saurus, Rhombus maxV 
mus, Stereolepis Ishinagi). It has recently been found possible to manufacture 
this vitamin synthetically. 
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The Vitamin B group. 

(1) Vitamin B, is a substance which protects the organism from the 
effects of “ beri-beri its absence leads to nervous diseases, paralysis, etc. vSmall 
quantities are contained in cereals, vegetables and potatoes. Thus the question 
of vitamin is closely connected with the bread question; brown and '' whole 
meal " bread are the best for supplying this vitamin and mineral substances. 
Vitamin B^ is also found in abundance in yeast which is an excellent remedy 
for “ beri-beri dried yeast taken directly supplies vitamins B^ and B.. 

(2) Vitamin B, (or 0 ) is also described as a “ water-soluble growth factor ». 
Yeast, as mentioned above, contains large quantities of this vitamin. 

It has been observed that this substance is identical with the yellow colour- 
ing matter, lactoflavine, which is very common in both animal and vegetable 
products, either free, as in milk or in the form of the flavine enzyme. Flavine 
is more or less abundant in animal products: maximum values are found in 
beef liver and kidneys, in the surrenal glands, the corpus luteum and the brain. 
Many micro-organisms also contain flavine, such as the lactic acid bacteria 
{Bacterium Delhrilckit), the butyric acid bacteria {Clostridium butyricum) and in 
top and bottom yeasts. 

Vitamin C. 

The high antiscorbutic value of vitamin C is due to the presence of ascorbic 
acid, which is a natural substance contained in vegetable and animal products. 
The fruit of the Capsicum annuum is very rich in vitamin C, as also the leaves 
of the Iris germanica, orange and lemon juice, etc. Vegetables also contain 
this vitamin, especially when fre.sh’ when they are scarce in winter, potatoes 
eaten in sufficient ([uantities provide Vitamin C. The value of the potato in 
this respect is proved by the fact that scurvy has practically disappeared from 
Kuro])e since the introduction of this tuber, although before the XVIII century 
it was a very common disease. 

When preserves are used to rej)lace fresh fruit and vegetables, it is suggested 
that natural concentrates of Vitamins A and C should be added to increase 
their value if they contain only small quantities. This can be done in the 
case of vitamin C by adding strawberries, black currants and medlars to 
fruits and ground pimento (paprika) to vegetables. 

Vitamin D. 

Vitamin D is well-known as a remedy for rickets and osteomalacia, and 
is especially active in stimulating the assimilation of calcium. It is found in 
abundance in cod liver oil as well as in the oils extracted from the liver of 
tunny and other fish, in butter (which contains 20 times less than cod liver 
oil), meat, eggs, vegetables and mushrooms. The presence of vitamin D in buttei 
is due less to the fodder than to the fact that the ultraviolet rays affect the cow 
when in the open air and consequently milk and butter contain larger quanti- 
ties of this vitamin during the period when the cow'S are out at grass. The 
content can, however, be increased artificially by adding foods containing this 
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vitamin to the fodder; the content is tripled, for instance, by including cacao 
bark which has been dried in the sun. 

Vitamin D can also be obtained by exposing ergosterol prepared from yeast 
to the action of ultra-violet rays. 

Vitamin E, 

Vitamin E, or fertility factor, is extracted from the oil of germinating cereals; 
it has recently been prepared in the pure state. The crystallized product is 
called tocoferol. P'rom the physiological standpoint, vegetables usually contain 
sufficient quantities of this vitamin. 

E. Gasser. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER AND ITS COMPETITION WITH 
THE NATURAL PRODUCT ♦ 


Analysis of Rubber. 

The first analyses of natural rubber were made by the German chemist 
Himcy and the English chemist Williams round about the year i860. Both 
discovered and isolated a substance that boiled at low temperatures and the latter 
assigned it the name isoprene. Analysis showed it to have the formula Hs and 
Williams noticed that under the influence of the oxygen of the air iso])rene 
underwent a transformation and became thick and viscous. 

In 1879 Bouchardat, a Frenchman, voiced the opinion that isoprene should 
be considered as the parent substance of rubber because in both isoprene and rubber, 
carbon and hydrogen are present in the ratio corresponding to the formula 
Hh, though the rubber molecule was considerabl\ bigger and is still one of 
the heaviest molecules known, having a molecular weight of about 100,000. The 
idea of Bouchardat was supported by the fact that terpene, with a formula 
(Cr, Hh), is often found in plants, and the formula is in accordance with the 
analysis of rubber. Further we now know that isoprene is, in fact, after glu- 
cose, one of the most recurrent substances wdiich take part in the formation of 
plant tissue and is also a constituent of Vitamin A., of the yellow pigment Ca- 
rotin and of the growth hormone Auxin. Tilden worked on the synthesis of 
lubber and established the formula of isoprene, CH,: C. CH’ CH2, wdiich is 

accepted at the present time. CH^ 

According to thi > formula isoprene belongs to the group of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons and Tilden and others confirmed the discovery of Bouchardat 
that isoprene, if left for several years in a glass vessel, changed to a rubber-like 
mass. Dr. Wallach in 1887 described this reaction as follows. “ When isoprene 
is placed in sealed tubes and exposed to the action of light for a long time, a pro- 
duct is formed which, when heated with alcohol, forms a tough mass resembling 
rubber. This material becomes more or less hard on exposure to air In this 


{•) This article is a part of the monograph “Rubber, 1915-1039”. now in preparation 
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way the polymerization of isoprene to rubber was demonstrated although o^ly 
in minute quantities. (The word polymerization" is derived from the Greek 
words “ poly " - “ many " and meros " - “ part ”, and thus means that many 
molecules of isoprene combine to form one rubber molecule). 

Isoprene or 2~inethyl butadiene with the formula C=; Hs, dimethyl buta- 
diene with the formula C6 Hxo and butadiene with the formula C4 H6 form a 
group of closely related hydrocarbons, the so-called dienes, which very easily 
change into other compounds and which may be considered as being derived 
from butadiene. 

Synthesis of Rubber. 

To prepare rubber synthetically, it was thus necessary to have an adequate 
supply of one of these three substances. Before 1910 all manner of different 
methods of obtaining the dienes in a pure condition were investigated, for purity 
seemed necessary to eliminate the doubtful influence of impurities in this ver> 
complicated reaction. Before the Great War these attempts came up against 
considerable difficulties, for isoprene was a rare substance and, even now, it is not 
manufactured in large quantities; for this reason, artificial rubber is nowhere made 
from isoprene. However, already in 1910, the polymerization of dimethyl bu- 
tadiene to methyl rubber was successfully worked and tyres were even made 
from this material. 

Methyl Rubber. 

After many attempts to synthesize rubber by other methods and under 
the pressure of war conditions in Germany, the preparation of methyl rubber 
was taken up in that country about 1917. This rubber answered at least one 
requirement, it could be used for the manufacture of ebonite of a quality supe- 
rior even to that of the ebonite made from natural rubber because the original 
raw material was purer and, above all, did not contain the proteins that aie 
present in natural rubber. For the manufacture of tyres this Methyl rubber W., 
as it was then called, was not suitable; this was due to its not having the necessary 
elasticity in spite of the addition of elasticators and because it accpiires a lea- 
thery consistency, especially in cold weather. After the war, the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber was abandoned for this reason. 

Hofmann and CoutellE, the best known figures in the realm of synthetic 
rubber, had, however, realized the possibility of polymerizing butadiene, w^hich 
is the simplest of this series of hydrocarbons, in the same way; this possibility 
was further investigated and for the last ten years this rubber has been the centre 
of interest. 

The synthetic rubbers hitherto described have been built up by analogy 
with natural rubber and are the so-called normal synthetic rubbers. Although 
these products in recent years have not been of mUch pratical importance, this 
position may change suddenly at any moment for the American product 
“ Neoprene " is made from chlorbutadiene and belongs to the series of normal 
synthetic rubbers". 
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Buna Rubber. 

In contrast with these normal rubbers those prepared by polymerization under 
the influence of sodium are considered abnormal. The very important polymeri- 
zation reaction of the dienes in the presence of finely divided sodium (wire or 
powder) was simultaneously discovered in Germany and in England in 1910. In 
this process the sodium wire is allowed to work its way to the surface of the diene 
polymerizate and then, either bv solution or mechanical means, has to be remove. 
The behaviour of these rubbers in relation to ozone, according to Harries’ 
method, is different from that of the former sorts and also from that of natural 
rubber and, for this reason, they are called abnormal. 

The Buna rubbers designated by numbers belong to the group of sodium 
polymerized rubbers, e. g., Buna 85, 115, and 120, the name itself being deiived 
from the initial letters of “ butadiene ” and the chemical symbol for sodium 
Na The numbers indicate the length of the carbon cliain in the polymerized 
molecule. 

Rubber from Alcohol in the U. S. S. R. 

In Russia also similar rubbers are prepared b\ the same polymerization 
reaction. Here alcohol vapour is passed over a catalyst at 400^ to 450^ C. and 
decomposes, liberating hydrogen and steam, the butadiene that remains is distil- 
led off and fractionated, tlie utilizable fraction is about 25 per cent, by weight 
of the original alcohol (Eebedkw^'s method). This fraction is li(juified under 
pressure and converted to rubber by the action of sodium. The process is an 
expensive one for, for the preparation of i ton of buna rubber, 3.2 tons of go 
per cent, alcohol are required. I'or 1937, the ])rojected })roduction of the so- 
called vS. K. B. rubber w^as 70,000 tons and for this 330,000 hectares of potato 
fields w'ere recjuired to produce the necessary alcohol 

In Ru.ssia this rubber is used lor the manufacture of tyres which are said 
to be satisfactor\ , the elasticity is about the same as natural rubbei , but the ten- 
sile strength is less In Germany, the numbered buna rubbers aie used more 
in the manufacture of cables and for hard rubber, for the manufacture of tyres 
there are other rubber varieties produced that are more suitable for this purpose; 
these are the “ lettered ’’ bunas and in particular " Buna S 

The “ lettered ” bunas. 

Hofmann discovered quite early that mixtures of dienes could be used for 
the preparation of mixed rubbers; to achieve this in practice use had to be made 
of several discoveries. The mastication of buna rubber is accomplished b> the 
admixture of polymerizable, though not entirely dienic, compounds. Such sub- 
stances as, for example, styrene, an unsaturated hydrocarbon, .an also lie 
polymerized in admixture with butadiene in the ratio of 25: 130 or 50 . 100. 
The Buna S which is so prepared is a mixed polymerizate of styrene and buta- 
diene; it is not prepared by the action of sodium, but is polymerized in emulsion 
in an aqueous solution of surface-active and viscous substances such as soap. 
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This polymerization in emulsion is brought about by the addition of a small 
quantity of active, oxydizing agents and the process is found to be susceptible 
to very exact adjustment in its many variations and thus the letter ” bunas 
are fairly easily and quickly produced. For convenience, this series of rubbers 
has retained the name “ buna " though they are neither pure butadiene polyme- 
rizates, nor are they prepared by the action of sodium. 

An improvement in comparison with natural rubber was found because 
the vulcanized products prepared from the new material by the addition of lamp- 
black were superior to those prepared from natural rubber. Although in this manner 
a non-elastic powdery material is used to “ fill " the rubber, the mechanical pro- 
perties of the rubber are in many ways improved. This improvement is notice- 
able with buna S and also with buna N (not yet mentioned) to a much greater 
extent than is the case with natural rubber. In this way it was not only possi- 
ble, as was originally thought, to prepare certain special rubbers for particular 
purposes but also to make tyres. 


The properties of “ letter ” Bunas. 

Buna N, nowadays called Perbunan, is a mixed polymerizate of butadiene 
with a nitrogenous substance, acrylonitrile, which is also polymerizable. This 
substance has a remarkable resistance to oil, its power of retaining gases is also 
particularly good in comparison with natural rubber. Buna N lias also other 
excellent properties as can be seen from the following table 


Physical properties oj natural and synthetic rubber filled nith lampblack. 


Tensile 
j strength 
kg/cm* 


Extension 
at break 
per cent 


I Loading 

I at 300 per cent 
extension 
I kg/an^ 


Shore 

hardness 


LhisUcitv 

bv 

0!3( illation 


Rubber 

260 

600 

70 

t >5 

Buna “ N ” 

300 

600 

qo 

70 

Buna “S" 

^75 

650 

80 

65 

Buna I 15 

200 

700 

55 

bo 

Buna 85 

^75 

600 

50 

65 1 

Metbvl-caoutchouc W 

125 

500 j 

J 

Plastic 1 


50 

45 

50 

40 

30 

10 


In other properties buna rubber is not inferior to natural rubber; especially 
is this true as regards aging which does not set in as soon as in natural 
rubber, for this, reason it is preferred for some waterproofed clothing and mate- 
rials that are exposed to the air but which must retain their waterproof proper- 
ties. Bunn does not deteriorate as rapidly as rubber and is more resistent 
to the action of heat and steam, but above all, it is distinguished from natural 
rubber by its ability to be used in the presence of petrol, mineral oil and 
grease with little or no change. In this respect it resembles Duprene (Neoprene). 
Finally, like the older material methyl caoutchouc, it is suitable for the manu- 
facture of ebonite. 
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Considerable data are thus available concerning the (krman synthetic rub- 
bers; what we do not know however, is the industrial source of butadiene; 
probably this is qianufactured from acetylene, but it is not known for certain. 
In any case the original substance is obtained from coal and limestone 

Improvements in manufacture. 

Lately it has been clainnd by German manufacturers of synthetic rubber, 
as we learn from the reports of the American Consul General in Frankfort 
on Main (Rubber letters p. 155), that marked progress has been achieved in 
effecting improvements in their newly established synthetic (Buna) rubber indus- 
try, enabling a lowering of production costs, improved quality of output, better 
processing qualities, decreased consumption of electrical energy, etc., all tending 
greatly to improve the industry’s outlook in competition with natural rubber. 

An outstanding development has been the recent perfecting of a neu 
electric-arc process, enabling the manufacture of synthetic rubber by the con- 
version to acetylene of waste hydrocarbons produced by synthetic gasoline 
plants and thus dispensing with the need for carbide as basic raw material. 
The second large plant for producing synthetic rubber, now building at Huls, 
in Westphalia, will use the newer process, based upon waste hydrocarbons instead 
of carbide, the basic material used by the first plant, recently completed in 
Schkopau. 

A primary factor in the high cost of synthetic rubber heretofore has been 
the large amount of electric power, about 40,000 KWH per metric ton, required 
for its production. It is reported that, due to technical improvements, it 
will be possible to reduce considerably the consumption of electric power. 

When the manufacture of synthetic rubber was first started, serious diffi- 
culties were encountered by tyre manufacturers in processing the new^ material 
owing to its brittleness and general unworkableness, and it w^as predicted that 
it would be necessary to enlarge the processing capacity of tyre plants fivefold 
foi handling the material. However, changes in composition of the synthetic 
rubber have completely overcome these initial difficulties and the material can 
now' be processed as easily as natural crude rubber. The final solid Buna rubber 
is produced, in a similar manner to natural rubber from natural latex, 1. e., 
with the addition of acetic acid. 

Buna rubber as formerly manufactured could only be used for the manu- 
facture of tyres of only one life, i. e., the rubber could not be reclaimed. This 
disadvantage has also been overcome by recent technical progress and it is now 
possible to reclaim synthetic rubber contained in worn-out tyres. 

Most of the tyres incorporating Buna rubber manufactured until now ha\'e 
included about 30 per cent, natural rubber. However, the outer tread has 
consisted entirely of Buna rubber owing to its greater resistence to wear com- 
pared with natural crude rubber. While for some time at least, natural rubber 
will be included with synthetic in the manufacture of tyres, it is expected that, 
as commercial output of synthetic rubber expands, tyres will be made up on an 
increasing scale from synthetic rubber without the addition of natural rubber. 
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Cost of Production. 

The costs of synthetic rubber are still high, being reported as around 3.00 
Marks per kg. However, it is expected that further progress will be made, 
enabling a progressive reduction in cost, and that ultimately the stage will 
be reached where the synthetic product will be fully competitive with the na- 
tural product. It should be pointed out that even the present price difference 
does not reflect the relative economy of synthetic and natural rubbers since 
the former is said to be superior, enabling manufacture of automobile tyres of 
considerably longer life, owing to greater resistence to wear, oils, petrol, etc., 
compared with tvres of natural rubber. 

In order to assist the financing of the new rubber plants, the import of 
natural crude rubber is taxed 125 marks per 100 kilos of crude rubber imported 
into Germany, effective from May 13, 1937 From December i, 1937, the rate 
was increased to 160 marks and on March 15, 1938, it was further raised to 
170 marks This means an equivalent of over 50 millions American dollars 
annually at the official rate of exchange 

Neoprene. 

The American synthetic rubber, called Neoprene (formerly Duprene), is 
an invention of the friar Nieuwland (1Q31) and is manufactured bv a new and 
apparently much simpler process than the German synthetic luhbei The 
course of the synthesis may be ideally repiesented as follow's 

Acetylene (2HC - CH) 

cata 1 lyst 

y 

Vinylacetvlene (CH- C — CH =CHJ 

I 

+ Ihci 

y 

Chloroprene (CH. - C — CH - CH.l 
I 

Cl 

Poly merization 

y 

Neoprene 

The resulting product is very similar to fully vulcanized rubber. If the 
polymerization is stopped at an intermediate stage, a material similar to soft 
uncured rubber is obtained. This “Neoprene” (trade mark), a dark brown 
substance with a peculiar and penetrating odour, is being sold to rubber manu- 
facturers. Various ingredients are mixed into the neoprene on mixing mills 
in the same way that rubber is compounded. The mixtures are cured simply 
by heating, as neoprene has the advantage over rubber in not requiring the 
addition of sulphur to vulcanize it (Wolf p. 390 ff.). 
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Price of Neoprene. 

Neoprene is manufactured by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. 
Wilmington (Del.) and first marketed at a price of $ 1.05 per lb. afterwards 
at $ 1. 00. From April i, 193b, the price was lowered to 75 cents. At the 
same time the Du Fonts indicated that they were aiming at 50 cents as the 
price for the near future, however, in 1939, it is still at the 65 cents level. 

Properties and Uses of Neoprene. 

Compared with hevea rubber, neoprene is much more resistent to oil, 
petrol, mineral oil, acids and alkalis. It is more resistent to aging caused b> 
air and light. It is more resistent to penetration by water and it is less per- 
meable to gases such as hydrogen and helium. It can be used to better advan- 
tage for most of the purposes that natural rubber serves and for many uses 
where natural rubber is not satisfactory. Emulsified into synthetic latex it 
can be used for every purpose to wdiich Hevea milk is put and, for some pur- 
poses, it is superior because of its greater ability to penetrate such materials 
as leather and wood. 

Neoprene is finding many other uses in industry. Caskets, washers, pack- 
ing, transmission and conveyer belts which operate under oily and greasy con- 
ditions are better made of neoprene than of rubber. Printing rollers, blankets 
for newspai)er and lithographic offset printing, and printing })lates for use with 
ink and paint are being made of this laboratory creation. Pump pistons and 
cups in oil slush pumps, grease gun and paint spray hose, hospital sheeting 
w hich must contend with severe disinfecting materials, balloon fabric and diaph- 
ragms for gas meters, and gloves and aprons for use in chemical plants are other 
applications in which synthetic rubber is finding an increasing use. 

Another property in which neoprene appears to excel natural rubber is 
al)rasion resistance. It is stated that neoprene tyre treads have been construc- 
ted which have wearing qiialitie.) about 20 percent, better than the best lubber 
treads. 

In two respects neoprene compares unfavourably with rubber. It possesses 
a rather disagreeable odour which makes it unsuitable for personal and domestic 
articles and the raw product toughens with age. This latter feature seems to 
raise a number of difficulties since the manufacturers accept no responsibility 
for neoprene that has been kept on hand for more than 90 days. The bearing 
of this factor on the marketing and export of the material is obvious. 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers. 

It would be of great interest to know the present consumption of synthetic 
rubber. In the official import figures, the imports crude rubbei to Crerman> 
and the Soviet Union are not published nor are figures relating to productifui 
available. 

In order to obtain a survey of the 1938 United States consumption of syn- 
thetic rubber, manufacturers were asked to report their consumption of “ Neo- 
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prene, Thiokol and Buna As a result of data received from co-operating 
consumers and producers, the figures shown below by groups of consuming 
companies were compiled. Altogether 1,824,375 lb. were consumed during 1938. 
It is known that certain quantities of Buna rubber were imported into the 
United States in this year. The table is incomplete in that reports of consump- 
tion by numerous small users were not received, yet the total of 168 companies 
using synthetic rubber in 1938 is impressive. Practically all the companies 
were engaged in production of some form of mechanical rubber goods; one 
exception was a rubber glove manufacturer. There is reason to believe that 
the durability of the goods of which synthetic rubber became a component part 
(often a small part of the total weight) was on the average increased enough 
so that the net saving in natural crude rubber was several times greater than 
the quantity of .synthetic rubber consumed. 


Number Reporting Synthetic 

of Firms consumption Rubber (lb ) 

10 over 50,000 lb. 945,709 

13 20,000 to 50,000 lb. 364,016 

16 10,000 to 20,000 232,822 

24 5,000 to 10,000 177,268 

38 1,000 to 5,000 

67 under 1,000 lb. 23,00^ 


u824,375 


The distribution of consumption among large and small manufacture! is 
striking and reports from several sources indicate that new applications of syn- 
thetic rubber are constantly being developed and popularized (Rubber News 
Letter, October 15, 1939, p. 198). 

The official stati.stics of United States imports of synthetic rubber give the 
following figures. 


Month lb Dollars 

January 1939 — — 

February 44.092 33,454 

March 2,800 1,552 

April 171,087 130,987 


217,979 165,993 


It is learned that these figures cover imports from Germany during I^ebruary 
and March as well as April. Correction is later made on these figures, the total 
imports amounting to 339,867 lb., value $ 258,912, origin Germany, (S 0.76 
per lb.). 
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Synthetic Rubber in Japan. 

Besides in the coilntries U. vS. A.. Germany and Russia, the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber is of some importance in Jap^in, Poland and Italy. 

According to a report released on December 2, 1938, by the Nippon Kogyo 
Shimbun of Osaka, the Japan (Synthetic) Chemical Indu.strial Company has de- 
cided to establish a synthetic rubber plant on the basis of research work carried 
out during the past two years. The new plant will concentrate on studies of 
chloroprene synthetic rubl)er by use of ethylene gas as the main raw material. 

Poland. 

The inception of the manufacture of synthetic rubber by the Polish firm “ Sto- 
mil " in 1938 is a development of some impoitance. The initial capacity of this 
plant is 900 metric tons annualh Its actual capacity, however, is much larger 

It is reported that the Ministry of Commerce and Industry lias issued in- 
structions that dining the period January- April, 1939 all local rubber importers 
must purchase 1 5 kg of the home produced artificial rubber “Ker” for every 
100 kg. of crude natural rubber imported from abroad. Further, it is stated that 
the above reciuireinent w ill be raised to 5 kg. as soon as local production is increased. 
The sMithetic rubber IS retailed at 5.60 zlotys per kg. — S i.obat the exchange 
rate then prevailing. In comjiarison, the German Buna is purchased in .America 
at a price of S 0 7b pei lb 

Italy. 

In Italy, the Iiiterministerial Committee for Autarchy decided that dining 
the last half of 1939 construction work would be begun on the first synthetic 
rubber factor^ at I'errara, promoted by the I. R. I. Pirelli group. Later, it 
was reported that a second factory would be erected near Rome, each with a 
production capacit\ of 1,000 kg. per day. The total production from these plants 
w^onld be onl> about 700 tons annually, wdiereas Italy’s annual rubber imports 
average 25,1)00 tons. The great difficulty in Italy is that the principal law material 
for })roduciiig synthetic rubber i.e., coab is not produced in the countiy, but 
must be imported. (Rubber News Letter, Washington, 1939). 

Competition between Synthetic and Natural Rubber. 

“ To what extent is artificial rubber a potential competitor of plantation 
rubber ? ” Any answer to this question must take into consideration the three 
factors of quality, price and political exigency. Closely allied to the question of 
quality is that ot uniformity. Rubber, on account ot its biological origin, is sub- 
ject to wide variations which are a source of many difficulties to the manufacturer. 
Much can be done to improve the uniformity of plantation rnbl)er, but it will 
never be practicable to attain the high degree of uniformity wdiich is possible with 
a purely chemical product. 
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On the question of cost all that many be said with certainty at present is th 
the cost of production of rubber is far below that of any of the competitive 
products; and the price may vStill be lowered. In this respect, the high yielding 
buddings will contribute considerably to the successful competition of estate 
rubber. Furthermore, a suggestion of H. P. Stevens (Bull. Rubber Growers’ 
Ass., Vol. 21, p. 404) is worth taking into consideration: “ Fatex is still transfer- 
red to tanks where it is coagulated and from which it has to be removed by hand 
and transferred to machines where it is rolled and washed, each sheet being treated 
separately, then again handled and transferred to drying houses or smoke houses 
where it is again hung by hand, removed by hand and finally packed by hand. 
The actual operations are the same to-day as when originated by pioneers. The 
whole of the operation resembles in many respects the medieval process of paper- 
making. May 1 suggest that it should not be necessary to wait hours for latex 
to coagulate or days for the coagulum to dry. The whole process night possibly 
be made continuous. If the coagulum were thin enough, the coagulation and 
drying could be effected sufficiently rapidly for a continuous process 

The technical performance of this continuous process has already been in- 
vented by the Wingfoot Corporation at Akun (Oliio) and undoubtedly further 
improvements of the natural product are bound to follow. Nevertheless some 
of the leading authorities of the rubber industry are very pessimistic as can be 
seen from an article of H. N. Blominendaal in the Bulletin of the Colonial Insti- 
tute of Amsterdam and reprinted in “ Tropical Agriculture ”, Vol. XVI, No. 10, 
p. 221. Blommendaal being a member of the Permanent Commission of Rubber 
Regulation has an excellent opportunity of observing the actual situation. 

The probable outcome of the competition of the new synthetic materials 
with natural rubber seems to be that neither product will disa])])ear, but that an 
equilibrium will be reached in which both will play a j)art, each having its own 
range, in rather the same way that synthetic nitrogen and Chile saltpetre 
have. 

One important question is w hether the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
will have any influence on the cultivation of potatoes. Theoretically, accord- 
ing to a Russian report, as much rubber can be prepared from a hectare of 
good potato land as can be obtained from a corresponding area of hevea 
plantation, i. e., 500 kg. The treatment of the potatoes and the process described, 
namely distillation of alcohol and the conversion of this material into rubber, 
will make the manufacture very dear indeed, but, nevertheless it is worthy of 
note that the Italian synthetic rubber plant is situated in Ferrara, an important 
potato growing and alcohol producing district. 

In any case, synthetic rubber is an article of which in the future every country 
will desire to supply its own needs and it is a purely economic question w^hether 
this can better be done from potatoes, coal and lime or indeed any other mate- 
rials. In countries well suited to potato culture, i. e., countries with a light 
soil and an adequate labour supply, the preparation of synthetic rubber may 
well have some influence on the agriculture of the temperate zone. 


Conrad A. Gehlsen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


The Wheat Problem in Venezuela. 

The cultivation of wheat in Venezuela dates back to the colonisation of this 
country but in spite of the efforts made in the past it has not yet achieved the results 
hoped for. At the present time production is, in fact, limited to the momitainous 
regions of the Andes and fails to cover the requirements of the country although 
a considerable proportion of the people eat white maize instead of wheaien bread, the 
price of which is high. 

The Venezuelean Oovernment has always taken a keen interest in this question 
and, in 1033, appealed to M ScHivLOTTo, an Agricultural engineer and a specialist 
on wheat, to find a solution. The scheme of work drawn up by M SciiELoTTo 
has been published during the course of the lUvSt few years In Juh u>33 an experi- 
mental station was established in the State of Merida, with a view to studying and 
acclimatising the different varieties of wheat that might be cultivated in the region 
\mder consideration The (pialit\ of the wheat was studied with the collaboration of 
the Experimental baborator\ for Milling and Baking of the Ministry of Vgriculture 
at Buenos Aires which has published a memorandum on “ The Industrial value of 
several common and pedigree wheat varieties from \Tnezuela ” 

Wheat cultivation is carried out particularly at altitudes between 3 ()oo and 3,800111 
vvher(‘ cultivation has the disadvantage of encouraging soil erosion and impoverish- 
ing the soil The mean temperature is betwec'ii 8 and 1 5'‘C and the rain falls mostly 
in spring, the annual precipitation being over i,boo mm. 

The varieties cultivated are made up of a mixture of indigenous and import efl 
\arieties; two sorts may howeier be distinguished (i) early wheats which ha\e a 
growing cycle of 120-140 days and which are grown between j,boo and 2,000 111 above 
sea level on land that gives two crops per year and (2) late wheats with a growing 
cycle of 180- 210 days wdiich may be cultivated up to 3.800 m. 

Several varieties are often to be found even in one crop, and this gives .some 
idea of the mixed quality of the .seed and the possibilities of selection. 

The scheme of work drawm up by M. nSchkeoTTO is to develop .selection of seeds 
and to try them out at various altitudes for both yield and quality in order to obtain 
wheats of balanced properties so that they can be used for bread making without 
further admixture. A central station has been set up for experiments and demon- 
strations at 3000 m above sea level -and there are subsidiary stations at 3,500 and 
2 zoo ni; all three stations are in the State of Merida. 

Wheat improvement in Venezuela will follow progress and rationalisation in cul- 
tivation, modification of the working methods, .sowing, cultivation of -the growing 
crop and threshing and cleaning by machinery. For the last two operations recours 
will be had to special machinery constructed for work in momitainous regions, but 
meclianisation of sowing, cultural operations and harvesting are not practicable on 
account of the difficulties due to the nature of the land. 


A. P. 
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Research on the Botany of the Olive Blossom. 

The Italian Botanical Society has just published a booklet (Morettini, A. Rtcerche 
siilla hiologia ftorale dell’olwo (Firenze, 1939, 70 pp. figs, tables and bibliography) 
which deals with the present state of our knowledge of the biology of the flower of 
the olive and the researche.s on the principal varieties of Olives in Toscana and Pe- 
rugia undertaken by the author between 1935 1938- "The author tries to classify 

them into self-polhiating and self-incompatible varieties and to find the compatible 
varieties for the latter His researches led him to the following conclusions (i) the 
varieties " Morailo , Leccino ”, ” Pendolino ”, “Madonna deirimpruneta ” ” Mor- 
chiaio ” ” Dolce agogia ”, ” Morelia ” and “ Oliva della Spagna ” are sterile and must 
therefore be aswsociated in the olive gardens with a compatible variety for pollina- 
tion only the variety hYantoio is self pollinating; (2) the above varieties are not ir- 
compatible amongst themselves, (3) abortion ot the ovaries in the flowers does not 
occur in general except ot a slight degree but in the variet> ” Morchiaio ’’ it occurs 
in a large percentage of the flowers 


A P 


Tropical Fruits. 

Since the beginning ot the present centur> more and more attention is be mg 
given to the production of tropical fruits and this production has grown, though in 
some countries it has not reached the magnitude anticipated. 

Wilson PoPENDE has published an interesting study on about twenty important 
tropical fruits m the journal El Campo (Buenos Aires, May and June 19^9) In this 
article he gives information on their production from different points of view the 
extent of cultivation, the principal varieties, possibilities of acclimatisation, favourable 
weather and soil conditions, varieties, selection, propogation and surve>s of the pro- 
duction and export of fruit 

Tn particular, interesting information is given on the following the Avocado pe<)r 
{Persea amenLana Miller, P grahsstma Gaert ), the mango (JVJangtfera tndtea L ), one 
of the most important fruit trees of the tropical zone and one whose fruit is appre- 
ciated by everyone, the cherimolia or Peruvian custard apple {Anona chermoha Mill) 
whose fruit is considered the best in the world, the common custard apple or sour 
sop called ” guandbado ” by the Spanish. (Anona muncata L.) which is very suitable 
for the preparation of represhing iced drinks, the scaly custard apple or sweet sop 
(Anona squamosa L), the ” ilama ” (Anona dtversifoha Safford) a plant that comes 
from Mexico and Guatemala and is hardly known to fruit growers although it is an 
excellent dessert fruit, the beef apple or naseberry (sapodilla and cheku apple are other 
synonyms) (Achas Sapota h ) which also has a tasty fruit and which could be develop- 
ped, the marmalade plum or Surinam medlar (Jamaica bullet, American mannalade 
and vegetable egg, are other synonyms) (Calocarpum mammosum P ); the caimit or 
star apple {(ihrysophyllum Catmito L ), the green medlar or yash-tul of (yuatamala 
(Calocarpum znnde Pittier), the persimmon, Chinese date or kek fig (Diospyros kaki 
L. F ), the guave (Pstdtum guyava L) and other species of the myrtaceae; the litchi 
(Lttchi stnensts Sonn ) ^the rampostan (Nephehum Lappaceum D.); the mangosteen 
(Garctma mangostana L ) and the duriw or civet tree (Duno ztbethtnus Murr ). 


A. P.-J. L. 
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Nutritive and therapeutic value of olive oil. 

The National Olive Oil Committee of Portugal, which has its head quarters at 
Lisboa, published a brochure of 24 pages in 1939 on the nutritive and therapeutic 
value of olive oil. This brochure is the third of a .series which the Committee has 
undertaken to publish; the first two dealt with: (1) the harvesting, transport and 
preservation of olives and (2) the oil mill and methods for extracting the oil. Six 
others are in course of preparation and deal with: (t) the olive plantation its position, 
the preparation of the . 4 oil and the care of the plantation; (2) cultivation and yield 
of the olive plantation, (3) pruning; (4) diseases and pests of the olive tree, (5) va- 
rieties of olive cultivated in Portugal, and (6) list of olive trees for 1938-1930 This 
last is being prepared with the collaboration of the Director General of the Agricul- 
tural Services. 

The degree of digestibility of oils and fats varies inversely with their melting 
pohits The high percentage of oleic acid makes olive oil very digestible, especially 
for the liver The good qualities of olive oil are showi by its general UvSe in spite 
of its high price, in the fi.sli canning industry even in countries such as Norway which 
do not produce it themselves 

In medicine it is used in the form of Carron oil (an unstable emulsion of equal 
parts of olive oil and lime water) for treating burns and also in the preparation of 
outments cream.s, plasters, camphorated oil, etc. At the present time it is widely 
used in preparing solutions for injection, the greater part of the olive oil now imported 
by Germany being, in fact, used for this purpose. Olive oil is also used in treating 
liver diseases and colitis and to enhance the secretion of bile 


A P. 


The cultivation of the Chestnut, Fig, Hazelnut and Walnut in Spain. 

Fruit tree cultivation in Spain, which is being encouraged and pushed forward 
by the National (k)veniment, has a special place in the economic structure of the 
country. We will give here a few notes on a few of the more important trees. 

ChEvSTNUT. 

The regular plantations cover 27,000 hectares and have an average production 
of more than 2,000,000 quintals of nuts of which 70,000 quintals, with a value of 
1,900,000 gold pesetas, are exported, the chief destinations being Great Britain, Algeria, 
Brazil, Cuba, etc. The number of trees m the regular plantations is 2,600,000, that 
is to say, 96 per hectare, there are a further 2,900,000 scattered chesnut trees. The 
principal centres of chestnut cultivation are in the provinces of Oviedo, Navarra, 
Orense and (fuipiizcoa. The annual output is estimated at 110,000,000 pesetas per 
year. The tree thrives best in light soils that are also deep and rich in organic matter 
and silica though at the same time sweet. The principal varieties cultivated are ‘ ‘ calva, ’ 
a very choice late variety that keeps well; ‘'amarela,'’ an early and prolific variety 
“ cuancho," a good variety for dry storage, and finally “ rapada," a late variety with 
a darker coloured and smaller nut than the previous varieties. 

Chesnut trees are propagated either by seed or by grafting. 
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Figs. 

The regular gardens cover an area of 28,600 hectares and have 2,700,000 trees, 
that is to say, 94 trees per hectare. The average production is about 2,500,000 quin- 
tals per year, of which 60,000 quintals, with a value of 4,300,000 gold pesetas, are 
exported, the chief destinations being France, Denmark, Germany, Norway, Great 
Britain, etc. 

It is reckoned that the number of trees growing alone or in irregular plantations 
is round about 3,000,000 The principal fig growing areas being the Balear region 
(Balearic Islands) and the provinces of Murcia, Castelldn, Mdlaga, Valencia, Almeria, 
Tarragona, etc. The value of the products from the fig gardens is estimated at about 
100,000,000 gold pesetas per year. Many different varieties are cultivated but they 
may be classified into three groups, white skin and flesh, coloured and black. 

The fig tree thrives in all soils except those that are too wet but they grow best 
of all on rich calcarous soils with a sweet subsoil. The fig tree is easily propagated 
from seed and by cuttings, layering, grafting, etc. The dry fig trade, which is a con- 
siderable source of revenue in some divStricts, is a very important one. For the pre- 
paration of dried figs the best fruit is that which ripens in August or the first fortnight 
of September, that is to say, that which ripens before the autumnal rains and which 
can thus be dried in the sun, the large, sugary fruits are preferred for this purpose. 

Hazki.nut.s 

The regular plantations of hazel occupy 8,000 hectares and include 7,000,000 trees 
that is to say, 212 trees per hectare. The average export of nuts is r 00,000 quintals 
per year with a value of 20,000,000 gold pe.setas, the principal destinations being 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, the U. S A., Argentina, etc. 
The exact area of irregular plantations or isolated groups of nut trees is not known 
but it is considerable. The principal nut growing districts are in Cataluha (80 per cent, 
of the area covered by the regular plantations being in this region) in the provinces 
of Oviedo, Cordoba, Navarra and Valencia. This cultivation reaches its highest 
perfection in the valley of Francoli in the province of Tarragona. About twenty 
varieties are known but in practice three are grown; the first is a round nut of a 
light colour, the second is long and reddivsh, both these varieties give fairly large nuts 
but the third gives rather smaller nuts but is very prolific 

The hazel prefers a sweet soil that is fairly moist but well aerated and siuiny; 
marshy soils and dry soils are both unfavourable for nut culth ation. The hazel may 
be easily propagated by seed or by the numerous shoots that grow up round the 
stump. The nuts are lused in several ways; they may be eaten raw or roasted, they 
are used in confectionery, in the preparation of drinks and sauces, in perfumery and 
in painting. 


Wat, NUTS. 

This tree thrives in all districts of Spain, either in groups or as isolated trees. 
The regular plantations cover 500 hectares and the total production of nuts in the 
whole country is estimated at 300,000 quintals with a value of 25,000,000 gold pesetas. 
Fxports amount to 6,500 quintals with a value of 700,000 gold pesetas, the principal 
destinations being the IT. S. A., Great Britain, Cuba, etc. The principal walnut grow- 
ing destricts are in the provinces Valencia, Burgos, Te6n, Navarra, Zaragoza, Oviedo, 
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(Uiipiizcoa, etc. A fairly large number of varieties are cultivated and they may be 
identified chiefly by their size, the shape of the fruit and the hardness of the shell. The 
walnut is not exacting in its requirements regarding soil but it grows best in dry, 
light soils with a good depth and a considerable lime content. It does not grow well in 
moist clayey soils nor in very sandy soils. In a shallow soil the roots of the walnut 
extend laterally and interfere with the growth of other plants. Under the shade of 
a walnut tree hardly any plant survives because the rain water that falls on the leaves 
washes out tannin which is thus carried down to the soil. Wahiutsmay be propagated 
by seed or may ])e grafted; grafting as a rule is practiced when the trees have a girth of 
10 ('ins and are about 1 50-2.00 metres high. The walnut does not grow^ well or bear 
much fruit except w'hen isolated; it is for this reavSon that it is not grown to any extent 
in regular plantations. The nuts are eaten fresh or dried, in the latter case they are 
a nourishing food. The> are also used in confectionery, etc. and the kernels of the fruit 
contain ()3 per cent, of oil wdiich is used locally. 

A P. 


The cultivation of the cork oak and the cork industry in Spain. 

The cork oak is a ch iracteristic tree of the Mediterranean basin and is widely distri- 
})uted in Spain, wdiere the exploitation of Qiiercus siiber supported a flourishing iudustr}' 
uutd rc)3o since wdien it has suffered from the crisis which has stricken both the* culti- 
vation and the corresponding industry 

About 1830 theinhabitantsof several villages in Cataluha (Bas Anqmrdan andvSelva) 
started the manufacture of corks from the bark of the cork oak, wliich they sold in the 
south caf h'rance Towards the middle of last century the manufacture was industrial- 
ised, though still retaining its patriarchial organisation, and the goods manufactured 
(round and sqaure corks for the most part) wx're then exported not only to Prance but 
also to Kngland (rcmiany, Belgium, etc In 1870, there w'en' in vSpain (mainly in 
Ciitaluha) 850 fa('tories for the manufacture of cork giving employment to 1 2,000 workers 
in 110 villages In i()oo the number of factories reached 1250 and empkned 34,000 
workers in 175 villages In the earlier \ears of the present century, other countries 
))roducing cork (Portugal and Algeria in particular) competed with Spanish production 
and caused a crisis wdiich led to the disappearance of a number of the smaller factories 
of which the plant had become inadequate for the manufacture of different cork products 
thus in n)2t) there were onlv 400 factories in production, most of wUidi w^ere in Cataluha. 

The cork oak forests of Spain cover an area of 500,000 hectares The tiee giow's 
in all parts of the ('ountry but the chief centres of production are IMremadina, lower 
Andalucfa and Cataluha (Province of (iemna) The cork grows better in a maritime 
('limate than in a continental climate; for the trees growing in proximit} to the sea grow 
more rapidly and yield finer and more elastic cork The tree thrives on the low hills 
(300-600 m) though it is found as high as 8oo-qoo ni in Andalucia. A warm sheltered 
position wdth a sandy soil is the best situation for the tree whilst calcarous or moist 
clayey soils are distinctly unfavourable to the growth of the cork oak 

Production varies considerably from one region to another. As a rule the bark 
is stripped every ten years and the production of a mature tree stripped one or two 
metres high amounts to 40 or 50 kilos of cork each ten years. In Calatuha the bark is 
collected at the beginnmg of the summer and in Andalucfa at the end of the spring. 
The tree is first stripped of its bark when it is twenty years old, that is, when it has 
attained a girth of 40 ems, the yield is then 5-6 kgs of bark per tree, there is also a consi- 
derable yield of acorns a food that is relished by pigs. 
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Spain is the second country in the world as regards cork production; the first is 
Portugal and the third is Algeria. 

The production of cork, in spite of the crisis from which it is now suffering, amounts 
to more than 1,000,000 quintals per years, that is to say 500,000 square metres and, 
in 1929-30, the value was reckoned as 175,000,000 gold pesetas 

Before 1914 the cork exports of Spain consisted almost entirely of chives, bungs 
and corks but in 1920 a start was made in the manufacture of other articles (disks, 
compressed cork, cork paper, linoleum, cork wool etc.). 

In 1929, 1,000,000 quintals of cork were exported (including 269,000 quintals of 
cork in sheets, 288,000 quintals of shavings and cork dust, 7,000 quintals of cork blocks; 
49,000 quintals of bungs and corks, 10,000 quintals of discs, 6 quintals of life saving 
apparatus, 700 quintals of paper and 379,000 quintals, of compressed cork The value 
of these exports was 156,000,000 gold pesetas Since 1929 the exports have decreased 
continuously, 107,000,000 gold pesetas in 1930, 32,000,000 gold pesetas in 1931 and 
a constant level of 25,000,000 gold pesetas seems to have been reached in the subsequent 
years 

Crude cork is exported to the USA and to Prance; before 1936 there were also 
considerable exports to the U S S. R as well The manufactured cork articles are sent 
to all countries of the world, France taking a large proportion of the corks and bungs 

The wood of the cork oak is appreciated by carpenters who use it for making tool 
handles, etc and in carriage building The bark also contains considerable quantities 
of tannins and is widely used in tanning leather 

A P 
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LaFITE Ch & Caudron J Le fumter arttfictel en af^nculture , en culture mavaiihhe. 
La Maison Rustique, Paris 1939, edition, 64 p , it fig 

This is a second edition of a booklet that has done much to popularise the correct 
methods for preparing composts (artificial farmyard manure) in Champagne After 
an account of the experiments made, it gives the following details regarding the cost 
of the process 1,000 kgs of straw yields 2,500 kgs of artificial farmyard manure and 
thus gives a good return for the value of the straw. Farmers and market gardeners 
are advised to make composts with the available straw instead of sellmg it 

The preparation of mixed manures is also considered In both cases the use of 
compost pits, as proposed by Gerard is recommended. This has been adopted in 
the neighbourhood of Kpemay by the firm Moet and Chandon for the manufacture 
of 2 5 metric tons of artificial farmyard manure annually. 

G R 


Cerio Edwin Flora pnvata di Capn, Editrice Rispoli Anonima, Napoli, 1939, 
21 1 p. 

Under this somewhat fanciful title there is a description of this enchanted Medi- 
terr^ean islet which reveals a tender feeling for plant life. It is not a flora in the 
ordinary sense of the word, neither a systematice numeration of the species occurring 


Reviews of books presented to the Library appear under this heading. 
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nor a description of their characteristics; rather is it a poetical description of the 
plant comunities and of the life of the plants in the diiferent ecological zones Inter- 
spersed in the book there are many digressions into the worlds of fable and histoiy' 
and particularly to the history of the botanical exploration of the island 

The book reads like a novel and can fairly be called a romance, every page 
reflects the great love of the author for his island. 

N (; 


CannaTa, V. Le oUve da tavola. Tip. Coniglione e Giuffrida. Catania, 103^ Hg pp 
4 

Prof. Cannata, of the Fascist Confederation of Farmers needs no introduction to 
the public for he has spent long years on the study of Italian olive cultivation and 
has a through knowledge of his subject. The cultivation of olives is a thing of 
first rate importance in Italy and has become of topical interest for, formerly neglected, 
it has been assisted in the last few years by the Fascist Government with very encou- 
raging results. 

In particular, production and trade in table olives has suffered a set back since 
]()25 In this book (“ fable Olives ”), which is principally a smiimaiy^ of the studies 
made by the author on the subject, there is a description of the varieties of table 
olives grown in vSicily The author then goes on to some general considerations on 
the production of, and trade in, table olives and olive oil in Italy and on the means 
of impro\ing it One chapter, perhaps the most interesting, deals with the different 
methods of preparing green and black table olives and with the nutrient value of 
this product 

In view of the small amount of literature devoted to this aspect of olive culti- 
\ation which is really of considerable importance in the Mediterranean countries like 
Spain, (Greece and Algeria, this volume is an important contribution to the knowledge 
of the question in Italy 

A P 


IIarland, Svdnkv Cross Ihe Genetics of Cotton, Jonathan Cape London, 1939. 
133 pp illustr 

A great part of our present knowledge of the genetics of the cotton plant is 
due to the author of this book and his colleagues H J. Denham, J B Hutchinson 
and A. SkovsTED The British Cotton Industry Research Association midertook the 
first cytological researches which were carried out in their Manchester laboratory. 
The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation founded the research station in Trinidad in 
192O and so allowed the research workers mentioned above to continue their purely 
scientific work on tlie genetics and physiology of cotton without other distractions 
No one anticipated that tliis work would bear immediate practical results but it was 
from the very beginning realised that it was necessary to establish a solid basis 
by a study of the botany of the cotton plant in order to make any noticeable advance 
in the cultivation of cotton. It seems that the famous researches of William l,,au- 
rence Bates, the precursor of all modern research workers engaged on cotton, was 
the inspirer of the founders of the Cotton Research Station of Trinidad in their noble 
enterprise It is to him that the author dedicates his work 

This work, although it is an endeavour to cover all the work done all over the 
world, deals mainly with the results obtained at Trinidad. In fact, it is nothing else 
but a second edition of the monograph published under the same title as the 9th vo- 
lume of Bibhographia Genetica. It is addressed of course, in the first place to per- 
sons carrying out similar work on the genetics and selection of cotton but it aoes 
not omit to include at the same time the more general question of the origin of the 
cultivated plants. There are few plants of which the genetics are better known than 
those of the cotton plant and there is no doubt that the breeder and, tlirough him 
the cotton grower wul profit in the end by the knowledge obtained by the geneticists 
after long years of hard work. 

The subdivision of the subject matter is logical, the contents are divided into 
three chapters, taxonomy, cytology and genetics. The author analyses the principal 
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genetic characteristics and then discussed their relationships. He gives a list of 
the genes and treats of the mutations and the hybrids between the .species of the 
genus Gossypium, mentioning the importance of polyploid ivSm and hapoploidisni, 
and finally gives a historical summary of the evolution of the genus Gossypium. 

It is imfortunate that this work was not available when the Institute prepared 
its book on the selection of cotton and the distribution of improved seed. 

We recommend the readers of our study “ Cotton Breeding and Seed Supply ’’ to 
consult this worl> which is complementary to ours on a number of points. 


Rapport de^ Essais de Ga^oficncs. Comite Central de Culture mechanique dii Min- 
ist6re de rAgriculture, Paris, 1 1 7 pp. table.s diagrams, etc. 

After their first ethusiastic reception, producer gas units for internal combustion 
engmes soon fell into disfavour as a result of many failures and the inadequate 
adaptability of the new apparatus At the present time there is vigourous ])ro])a- 
ganda in P'rance conducted by the " Admini.stration des Phiux et P'orMs ” for nliat 
Prof. CoiippAN calls forest gas ” The technique of producer gas production seems to 
be worked out and the difficulties involved in its use seem to be onh questions 
of practice, the most serious of which are (1) the rapid kindling ol the generator, 
.starting up after a stop and acceleration, (2) the time taken up by cleaning and main- 
taining the generator and the filters, (3) the weight and clumsiness of the generator 
(4) the loss of power as a result of appying producer gas to a ])etrol motor and (5) 
the cost of the whole apj)aratus (generator, acce.ssories and cost of fixing) and the 
price of fuel The “ Comite central de Culture mecanique” has now taken up the 
question and trials have been carried out h\ the Army on different roads and o\er 
different types of countr\, the “Station d’B.s.sais des Maehiims “ has made similar 
trials in the field whilst laboratory experiments have also been carried out, 11k ulti 
mate aim of this work being to overcome the above mentioned diiliculties The “ Offi- 
ces des Combu.stibles liquides ’’ (Liquid Fuel Office) and the charcoal producers have 
both been consulted and are giving their help in the .solution of this question, in ])ar- 
ticiilar wdth regard to the production of charcoal that corre.sponds as clo.sely as po.ssible 

to the SpPCification of the of the generators In this way It has 1 )een ])ossil)le 

to coll(‘et a considerable documentation to serve as a basis for s\’steuiatit' researc'h on 
new' methods of carburation and the prodiuTion of fuel, better suited to the needs 
of producer gas generators and cheaper. 

The report under discus.sion describes the pre.sent state of re.searches on t lie.se 
producer gas generators in five chapters wdiich deal wdth the following topics 

In the first chapter on the re.search programme and methods, the results obtained 
by the Ministry of Agriculture research .station are descrilied. As a result of an 
enquiry among the makers the following standards w'ere agreed upon w'ith reference 
to the fuel- 

(1) Crude ivood for generators using wood. 

Size of pieces: 10 mm minimum to a maximum of ()0 mm ior any side 
or diameter, 

liumidity- maximum 20 per cent; 

Type as a rule any wood will do but hard woods are ])referred, as much 
because of the increased density of packing as tteil Mgtel calOli&C "Vake. IH IhOSt 
case.s a mixture of hard wood and resinous wood was found to give the best results. 

(2) Wood Charcoal: 

Humidity, maximum 6 per cent.; 

Packing density minimum zot) kgs per cubic metre for charcoal destined 
for use ill non-producing regions. This condition is introduced to avoid the necessity 
of too frequent refilling. 

Screen size: as an optimum 25 mm with a tolerance of 35 — 20 mm, more 
or less according to the particular case. It is necessary to specify that large pieces 
of charcoal exceeding 50 mm. are not to be included. 
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(3) Coal: to be employed in admixture with wood charcoal (only in certain 
types of generators); semi coke, anthracite and slightly gassy coal (quart-gras). 

The measurements for the determination of the most important data were made 
on the bench with a generator coupled to a 4 cylinder Delahaye petrol (^ngine deve- 
loping 45 H.r. at 1400 r. p. m. 

Chapters TI and III (Trials of (»enerators and Fuels and Tables of Measurements 
carried out at the Machine IVsting Station) give experimental data obtained in the 
course of trials of machincNS and fuels, these data are further analyvsed in Chajiter IV. 
(Analysis of Results). 

In the examination of tlu‘ results it was found impossible to state exactl} vhich 
fuel was be.st nor which type of generator was best without laking into considera- 
tion outside factors (temperature humidity and barometric pre.ssurc) which \aric“d 
from day to day, and the number of variables among constmctional details on the* 
one hand and other factors chemic'al physical and mechanii'al — on the other did not 
])ernut any one of the arrangeinc'iits, proccvsscs or fuels to be investigated singh . 
1^'or example, a generator that normally gave a fairly high output (30 — 31 IIP ) with 
certain vegetable charcoal —mineral coal mixtures was unable to develop 10 H. P. 
regularly with an antliracite known to be of good quality or any (uitput at all with 
d semi coke. Other generators even though specially constructed for a given fuel never 
reached the power given as a maximum aiul, though c'on^tructed almost (xclusi\ elv 
for wood chart'oal, had an output equivalent to their nonnal output 27 --30 HP. 
whvw .Simona mixture that contained 50 ])er cent, (d coal (anthracite). 

Calorific value is not a sufficient qualification by itself for a find to be sid above 
others thus, anthracite with a calorific value of 7,730 gave' in a generator dc.signed 
tor wood charcoal, an outjmt of 27.(1 HP., a little le.ss than that gueii by wood char- 
coal which has a calorifii' value of whilst the same fuel in another apparatus 

gave an output (.“quivalcnt to about 40 per cent of thi' normal output oi the engine. 

Amongst the wood ('harcoals chan'oal ])rodu(\d by burning in the usual stacks, 
though very irregular in sluqie (oak charcoal from Mont de Marsan), allows a ];ower 
e([ual to that obtained with a jmrilied charcoal There* an* theiefore otlu r factors 
that come in at tlu' .same tiuu* both in the con.st ruction ot the generator and in 
tile beha\ iour of the charcoal and it is neces.sar\ jiarticularly as regards the latter- 
to ('onsider the ])hvsica] characteristics of the si/e and tlie int(.rstilial sjiacus in the 
charge as well as the non combustible and imburnt ]>art. 

As pnU'tilMl Ulld tlio of tlicse gimeralor.s in practice a distinction 

must bi' made lietween the niaximuni ]X)W’er developed and its irregularities and the 
specific' consumption of the fuel (H P hcjuis) in relation to the clinker^ and ash 
formed by the different fuels 

The effect of the* humiditc on the conditions of working, the magnitude' of the 

10. ss of material in the filters and the actual methods of kindling, the working oi the 
filters and ea.sc* of charging will also be the* subjec't of investigations 

The inaximuni outinits maintained during a three hour run do not .seem better 
in any one of the different ty])es in comjiari.son with others. The}- an* about 30-32 
H. P. wdth certain fuels and are reduced to 27-28 H P with others. Wood fired 
geiK'rators have maximum out]mts inferior to those ])reviou.sly mentioned by .sexc'ral 

11. P., unless fired w’ith very dry wood or wood that lias been heated. Thus, the two 
w^ood-fired generators develo])ed 31 h and 28 (>3 H P re.spectively wath w’ood that had 
been heated but they only developed 23-27 II. P. wdth ordinary wood. 

Coal and semi-coke in particular have not given results equal to those' obtained 
with wwd charcoal. vSemi-coke could develop 24 -2c) i H. P.; mixtures of charcoal and 
anthracite or semi-coke were able on the other hand to maintain maxima of 31.1, 

50.9 H. P. and 2i).i compared with 30.8, 30.3 and 20 H, P, with wood diarcoai 

The u.sual sorts of w^ood charcoal (whether burnt in stacks or in kilns) gave maxima 
that were inferior to the above by about 1 to 1.3 H. P. White oak charcoal from 
Caradache and beech and elm charcoal from Mont -de -Marsan were however equal in 
this respect to the more refined indUvStrial charcoals. This remark only applies to 
generators with a large section for the passage of gas. 

Variation of the "power developed during a trial is most frequently the result 
of the formation of clinkers or irregularities in the fuel when the system is (‘stablished; 
they are most noticeable w^hen mineral coal is used and especially wnth coke or 
semi-coke when the generator has its effective section for the passage of gas reduc'ed 
as a result of an inadequate removal of clinkers. 
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When variations of the order of 7-8 per cent are caused by the use of wood 
charcoal, their causes are to be found in the irregularity of the fragments, and it is 
neceSvSary to avoid fuels which have a proportion of lumps of 10-12 cms anywhere 
approaching 20 per cent 

Wood fired generators are subject to variations of 92 to 13,8 per cent if the 
fuel is not specially prepared 

The quantities of ash formed vary according to the source of the fuel and the 
heating process in the generator It is of importance almast esclusively in coal fired 
generators and especially in those which are coke fired 

Charcoals do not produce such considerable quantities of clinker and with wood 
they may be considered non existent The fuel consumption per H P hour under the 
trial conditions has been found for the maximum power and regularity and approaches 
a6o gnus (approx ) with generators working by engine section with a large cross section 
for combustion This figure reached 475-560 gms when the same apparatus were 
used for coke or semi-coke and 470-670 gms per H P hours when using mixtures of 
wood charcoal with mineral coal, the average for industrially prepared charcoal 
was 550 gms and for mixtures 500 gms per H P. hour 

Similar results were obtained with generators using a blower and having a smaller 
section, if wood charcoal and definite mixtures were used, but when the quantity of 
anthracite or semi-coke became excessive higher, consumptions than those mentioned 
were observed, with semi-coke the consiunption may reach 580 gms 

In a wood fired generator the consiunption was 1 42 to i 68 kgs per H P hour, 
in generators for mixed fuels 800 to 500 gms of wood were used as against 160-152 gms 
of wood charcoal (zone of reduction) per H P hour 

These figures do not refer only to the conditions of the experiment, they are 
simply collected from an examination of ordinary figures The consumption is increased 
by the length of time running on the road and particularly by the extinction of the 
fire, a factor that takes on a considerable importance in an effective run of three hours 

H J H and M T 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate delVUtituto, Dtrettore responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


A SURVEY OF FILMS ON AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS * 

FINLAND (‘) 

The organisation of agricultural hlnis in Finland is comparatively recent. 

In special aichives for films were set up with the name “ Pellervon 

tl(jka\a arkisto in which the comiiany Pellervo collaborated ", by 1938, 175 
tilius were included and about 2400 showings were given 

The manufacture] of films dealing with P'innish agriculture has an utila- 
iian orientation, the majority of the films hitherto made having agricultural 
])iopaganda as their aim An attemjit has been made to inform the public, 
in the lii^t place, of the mitional agricultural re^-ources rather than to instruct 
111 the strict meaning of the word Thus, theie is often a commercial note 
nmlei lying the films and industrial establishments having a clientele that i^ 
largely rural have had filnis made lor the purpose of encouraging and stimu- 
lating the consumption of ceitain articles or wares The vSt.ite itself accords 
subsidies more ieadil> if nationally produced agricultural goods are the subject 
of the jirojiagaiida. 

Though interest in educational films on agiicultuial subjects is still limited, 
recently certain agricultural schools Inive contemjilated the jiurchasa ol projec- 
tion apjiaratus but iij) to the piesent use has been made onh of dides 

The agricultural sMulicates have an extensive collection of lantern slides 
it IS reckoned that there are about <S()(), divided into 14 senes and classified, in 
the archives of the Centrtil Fedei.ition of Agricultural Societies. Recently seve- 
i<d instructional filnis have been made but it may be said that, from a purely 
educational point of view, the jiroduction of films in Finland that are suitabh‘ 
tor international exchange is almost negligible. 

The production and circulation of agricultuial films arc in the hands of 
two organisations, the Central Federation of Agricultural Societies (Maatalousse- 
lojeii Keskuslutto and the Pellervo Society (Pellervo-Seura). 

The first undertakes the renting of the instructional agricultural films made 
or subsidised by the state to associations for the dissemination of agricultural 
information and to agricultural schools. 


* A previous artidu in this scries dealing with Ital}* appeared in this Bidhtin January 1(140 
(9 This report is eoinpilcd from infomiation received thiough the Finnish legation at Rome 
supplemented by the report given by M, Ilmari Rohola at the Eighteenth International Agntui 
tiiral Congress at Dresden, June 1949. 


Tec, 3 Ingl, 
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The second, which has a collection of about 100 films made in Finland or 
abroad and uses them for its own agricultural propoganda, also lends them 
to co-operative societies and agricultural organisations 

These films are of small gauge (16 mm) and the apparatus used is American 
(Filmo) or German (Siemens); the majority are short, few exceeding 120 m.# 
The money for the production of such films is usually granted by the 
State or by the co-operative societies who also give considerable subsidies. 

The following is the list of films stated to be suitable for international 
exchange. 


List of I^ilms produced in Finland dealing 
WITH AGRICULTURAL SUEJECTS. 

! 

1 — Funhh Agriculture 

Length, 5,600 m., in 21 parts dealing with the general development of 
agriculture, the cultivation of fields, stock breeding, horticulture and the question 
of intensive cultivation and agricultural education (normal film 32 mm.). 

The same on 16 mm film, - r8oo m. 

Producer: The Ministry of Agricultuie, released in IQ31 
Distributors Central P'cdcration of Agricultural Societies 
Subject: Instructional. 

Silent film with Finnish and Swedish sub-titles 

2 — The Tiveljth General Agricultural Exhibition at I upuri 

Length. 400 m. 32 mm - i part 
Producer: Ministry of Agriculture, released in 1032 
Distributors. C. F. A S 
Subject: Propaganda 

Silent film with Finnish and Sweedish sub-titles 

3 — Sheep breeding. 

Length. 300 m — 16 mm-— i part 

Producer: C F A S and the Sheep and (ro.it Breeding Society, released 

ill 1937 

Distributors. C. F. S. A. 

Subject. Instructional 

Sound film: (music and commentary). 

Language: L'innish 

4 — The Builders of the Neiv “ Sampo " 

Length: 200 m —16 mm — i part. 

Producer. The Confederation of Finnish Industries, released in 1936. 
Distributors C. F. A. S. 

Subject: Propaganda for collaboration between agriculture and industry. 
Sound film: (music and commentary). 

Language. I'innish. 
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5 Eat more Cheese ! 

Eength: 140 m. — 16 mm. — i part. 

Producer: Pellervo Society (P. S.). 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: Household management. 

Silent film with Finnish sub-titles. 

6 — Venison for the Prince and Meat for the Worker. 

Eength: 140 111. — 16 mm. — i part. 

Producer: P. S. released in IQ36. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: Reindeer breeding and propaganda for reindeer product^. 

Sound film: Commentary. 

Einguage: Finnish. 

7 - “ The Good Agg ”. 

Fength: 192 m. — 16 mm. — 2 ].)arts. 

Producer: P. S. 

Distiibutors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: Poultry i arming and propaganda for the consumption of eggs. 
Silenf film. 

S. — The development of pi^ breeding at Korpimaki. 

Length: 244 m. — 16 mm. — 3 parts. 

Producer: The Finnish Pig Breeding vSociety. 

Distributors' Archives of S. P. 

Subject: Pro])aganda for pig breeding. 

() — From Forest to Port, 

Length: 120 m — 16 mm. — 1 ])art. 

Producer: Sylvicultuial Organisations. 

Distributors: Archives of P, S. 

Subject: Sylviculture. 
vSilent film, 

10 — Making Acid Silafi^c. 

Length: 410 m — ^16 mm. — 5 parts. 
iToducer: Valio Butter Exporting Company. 

Distributors: Archives of P. vS. 

Subject: Making silage by the A. I, V. process 
Silent P'ilm. 

II. -- Horn’ ^ood seed is i^roicn. 

Length: 130 m. — 16 mm.— -i i)art. 

Producer: Central Co-operative Society, Hankkija. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: The importance of good seed. 

Sound film: Music and commentary. 

Language: Finnish. 


Tec. 3 Jngl. 
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12. — The Forest of Apple Trees, 

I^ength: 75 m. — 16 mm. — i part. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: The cultivation of fruit trees. 

Sound film. 

Language: Finnish 

ij. — Flax. 

Length: 75 mm. — 16 mm. — i part. 

Distributors: Archives of P. vS. 

Subject: Flax cultivation and linen manufacture. 
Sound film. 

Language: Finnish. 

14 — Draina^^e. 

Length: 600 ni — 16 mm. — 3 parts. 

Producer: Finnish Drainage Society. 

Distributors: Archives of P. vS. 

Subject: Drainage 
Silent Film. 

15 — Cleaning Seed 

Ivength: 100 m. — 16 mm. — 2 parts. 

Producer: Hankkija. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: Instructional. 

Silent film. 

16. — The Green Gold of Finland. 

Length: 100 m. — 16 mm. — i part. 

Producer: vSylvicultural Organisation. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: Sylviculture. 

Silent film. 

17. — “ Cheese Again ' '' 

Length: 135 m.— 16 mm.—2 parts. 

Producer: P. S. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S 
vSubject: Propaganda. 

Sound film. 

Language: Finnish. 

18. — The Importance of Lime in Agriculture. 

Length: 200 m — 16 mm. — 2 parts. 

Producer: Reinforced Concrete Company. 
Distributors: i\rchives of P. S. 

Subject: Propaganda. 

Silent Film. 
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19. — Pasture Management in Finland. 

Length: 200 m. — 16 mm. — 2 parts. 
Producer: Pasture Society. 

Distributors: Archives of P. S. 

Subject: Pasture management. 

Silent Film. 

20. — Turku, The Port for Agricultural Exports 

Length: 150 m — 16 111m — i part 
Producer. Archives of P S 
Distributors: Archives of P S 
Subject Agricultural ex])orts. 

Silent Film 


PiCMdes these there are several others which were mentioned in a commun- 
ication to the Internatiomil Agricultural Congress at Dresden (1Q39) on the 
subject of agricultural film‘> in Finland. 


vSiLIAT P'lLMS 

losliing under the ice <it R\ mattyla 

The i)astures ol ITnhind, laying down pastures and their case tind use 
< )ur sheep breeding industry. 

Arrival <ind loading of agriculture products .it Tuiku 
1 )ainties. 

Propaganda for reindeei breeding and reindeer products. 

The dairy machmer} industr}" in Finland 

The luiinish w’ool industry — Sheep folds and the preparation of wool. 
The manufacture of ices and piopaganda for their consumption 
Wood manufactures of Finland 


Sound Films. 

Fish breeding in PTnland -Fi.scicultural Establishments. 

The builders of the new Saiiipo ” — Collaboration with indiistic 
vSafety, Profit and Health — The use of conciete. 

Dainties. 

Reindeei breeding and propaganda for reindeer products 
The farmer and concrete 

The Forests that enrich the Country — The importance ol s’v Iviciilture 
and wood manufactures. 
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THE ORGANISATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF HORSE BREEDING IN EGYPT ♦ 


Historical Review. 

The horse has been known and UvSed in Egypt since very remote times. 
The Egyptian horse seems to be a mixture of the old Egyptian horse, the horses 
of the Mediterranean Islands, and the Syrian horses. The breeding of horses 
was not conducted according to any scientific method, but when Abbas Pasha I 
was touring Arabia about 1845 he became interested in the Arab liorses and 
brought some of the best back with him. He paid great attention to their 
bleeding and registering, and presented some of their progeny to his intimate 
friends. Before long man}' of the Pashas took to breeding Arab horse^. 

This went on till the Royal Agricultural Society, founded in i8f)8, took 
up the subject in 1908, the Society chose some bif the best and started a 
stud book. A great deal of attention was paid to their breeding and their 
progeny increased; at first only Arab horses were bred but later on the Society 
included some English Thoroughbreds. 

None of the Provinces of P'lgypt had any good .stallions, except tho-xe kept 
by a few rich people for their own mares. The Societ}', having b} then a 
good number of vStallions, e.stablished service vStations all over the countr} . It 
was evident before long that these service Stations had effected a great impro- 
vement. The stallions were both pure Arab and Thoroughbred. The j)iogeny 
of the Egyptian mares served by Thoroughbred stallions was oi a high standard, 
big, with strong bones and legs while the progeny of the mares which were 
served by the Arab stallions was almost up to the Arab standard with a i)retty 
look and brisk light movements. The stallions travelled from one district to 
another every two years. Service books w'ere kept in the Police stables under 
the supervision of the local veterinary sections. 

But the breeding of horses in Egypt is, of necessity, very limited. The 
agricultural land is level and very fertile and consecpiently of a high rental \'alue, 
it is used mostly for the production of cereals and valuable crops throughout the 
year, so curtailing the opportunities for horse-breeding; another unfavourable 
factor was that the demand for horses was limited to racing and draught. The 
Army used only a small number as the Cavalry section in the Ivgyptian Army 
was not as big as in some other countries. Thus the best horses were sold to 
the few who wanted them for racing whilst the ordinary or inferior horses were 
sold for draught purposes to people who could not pay the prices asked for 
the best horses. The Army bought good horses and paid well but the number 
required every year w'as a small one. 

♦ This report was prejjared at the request ot the Institute by the IC^yptian TVIhii>5try ot 
Agriculture and sent to the Institute on October 23, 1939. It farms part of the series of articles 
on the “ Organisation and Encouragement of Horse Breeding in various Countries ” The preceding 
articles were published in the Bulletins of July 1937 (p. 250), January 1938 (p. 12), October 1938 
(f>- 396), June 1939 (p. 215), October 1939 (p. 361). See also the article “ Horse Breeding in England 
and Wales” in the Bulletin for November 1939 which though slightly different in form from the 
other articles relates to the same subject. 
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The Present Situation. 

There are only very few private farms for horse-breeding. They are about 
four in number each having about 15 mares. At the present time the Society 
possesses 24 mares, 28 colts and 27^ fillies, besides 50 stallions which are distri- 
buted in 26 districts of Egypt. Some big farms keep mares for the produc- 
tion of horses and mules for draught; their production is is usually limited to 
their annual requirements. 

Many a good horse breeder has had to withdraw from the market and 
give up this industry. The reasons are obvious; the roads have been improved 
a great deal and cars and lorries have increased to satisfy the ]>resent need 
for speed and though the Egyptian Army has grown in recent years like all 
modern armies, it is a mechanized force. 

As to the (k)vernnient Farms, there are in the vState Domain about too 
mares- the Royal Agricultural Society supplies both the Private and (Govern- 
mental farms with the necessary stallions. This Society has the only farm 
for the production, breeding and distribution of stallions. The Ministry^ of Agri- 
culture has about six mares of good ancestry for the production of stallions to 
be distributed in the Ministry’s four farms and to be used for service in the 
surrounding districts. 

There are no special laws or regulations for horse-breeding. There is no 
common stud book but each farm keeps its own. Each mare is well examined 
before being served to make sure of its condition, then all relevant information 
IS entered in a special book. 

Other Schemes for the encouragement of horse-breeding. 

There is a special council for the improvement of horse-breeding under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Agriculture. This council arranges annual 
shows and gives prizes for the owners of good horses. The council is supported 
bv the money the race clubs pay the Government. The council possesses some 
studs which are distributed in the districts vhere neither the Agricultural vSo- 
ciet\ nor the Ministry of Agriculture have studs. 

ORGANISATION OF MILK RECORDING IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

HUNGARY * 

Development of Milk-Recording. 

Milk recording was practised for the first time in 1897, by the Magyarovar 
Cattle Breeders’ Association. A considerable number of milk recording asso- 
ciations were established during the first decade of the present century and at 
the outbreak of the war 37 associations existed in Hungary, 28 of wdiich func- 


* This article is a continuation of our emiuiry on the orKanising of rnlk rocoidiiig m difltient 
countries one part of which has already l>een published in this Bulletin. The above Uiis diattcd bj 
the Hungarian National Herd Book Coniiiuttee, which was entrusted with this task by the Roeal Hun- 
garian Ministry of Agriculture, and transmitted to this Institute on Deccmbei it), 1039 


** 2'ec. 3 Ingl. 
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tinned in areas that are still included in Hungarian territory. During the war 
all these associations, with one exception, were compelled to abandon their 
activities and it was not until 1920 that milk recording was again practised, 
the first unit to resume its activities being that of the Fejer District. The 
subsequent development of milk recording was very rapid and today there is 
no Comitat without its milk recording association. 


Taelk I. ~ Development 

of Milk - Recordw ^. 



Years 

J'.tiniiier 
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Number 

ot 
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90 
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(a) These wx societies are now being organised with the assistance of the appropriate A-'-^OLiation 
in the territories recently joined to Hungary 

(b) These figures icfer to the number of cattle within the frontiers of 


Organisation of Milk-Recording. 

Each Association's sphere of activity covers one Comitat. In cases of 
necessity, however, any Association may be divided into several units each 
comprising the number of herds that can be tested by the same recorder. The 
Milk Recording Associations are grouped into 5 Federations, each of which 
functions in one of the five territorial units of Hungary. 

In addition to the technical management of the associations, the Federa- 
tions give their attention to the keeping of Herdbooks. All the Federations, 
together with the associations grouped under them are under the supervisions 
of a National Herdbook Commission, set up by the National Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. The entire activity of these organisations is under the ultimate su- 
pervision of the Royal Ministry of Agriculture. 

The recording in the case of large estates is exercised separately from that 
of peasant holdings. 

Milk recording Associations are subsidised by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
wdrich provides them with all the necessary equipment. On the other hand, 
the Royal Ministry of Agriculture issues uniform rules for the work of the Asso- 
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ciations, strict adherence to wliich is compulsory. Directors o£ the I'ederations 
are appointed and paid by this Ministry. 

Te.sting is carried out l)y recorders, known as recording assistants. The 
necessary (pialification for tliis work, in addition to attendance at a general 
school of agriculture, is tlie taking of a special course in milk recording. 

Methods of Milk-Recording. 

Visits for recording purposes are made once or twice monthly according to 
apian. By means of the BesskaiKR balance the recorder weighs the (juantity 
of milk yielded by each cow at each milking. The butter fat content is ascer- 
tained by means of the Gkkbkr method; while the Bessemer balance is also 
used for the purpose of determining the food consumption. The recorder does 
not coniine himself to testing, but akso advises breeders on matters connected 
with the breeding and nutrition of the animals. 

Calculation of results. 

In order to ascertain tlie annual production of each cow, the figures record- 
ed at each visit are multiplied by the number of days that have ela])sed since 
the last visit and the total of the results thus obtained gives the annual pro- 
duction. The same procedure is followed in order to determine the quantity 
of butter fat produced and food consumed annually. By means of these data 
it is possible to ascertain the yield of each cow. The recorders' calculations and 
reports are v^rihed by the board of the Federation. 

Utilisation of records. 

Data obtained by means of milk recording are entered in the Hungarian 
Herdbooks. In addition to the ordinary Herdbooks there are also, in Hungary, 
a Register of ^lerit and a S})ecial Register for animals of outstanding value 
in which the animals are registered according to their yield performance. These 
books contain four sections: — 

(1) The “ Register of approved, animals ” for pure bred animals of the 
vSimmental, Brown vSwiss and Holstein cattle that have been classed, on inspec- 
tion for eligibility, at least in Cla.ss II, and, for a period of 305 days, have shown 
a minimum production of 4000 kg. (8819 lb.) of milk, in the cas( of Simmental 
and Brown Swiss, and 4500 kg. (9921 lb.) in the ca.se of the Holstein cattle, 
with 140 kg. (320 lb.) of butter fat. 

(2) The “ Register of Merit’' for the red-spotted Hungarian breed. 
This includes cows, claSvSed, on inspection for eligibility, at least in Class II that 
have yielded a minimum of 4500 kg. (9921 lb.) of milk and 160 kg. (353 II).) 
of butter fat during a lactation period of 305 days. 

(3) The '' Performance Register of Merit ", which includes cows belonging 
at least to ClUvSS IV, which have yielded a minimum of 6000 kg. (13,228 lb.) of 
milk, 7000 kg. (15,432 lb) in the ca.se of the Holstein and 210 kg. (4()3 lb.) of 
butter fat during a lactation period of 305 days. 
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(4) A further section includes all the cows that have, in a period of 
five consecutive years, produced four healthy calves and yielded 700 kgs (1540 lb.) 
butter fat. 

Bulls that have at least ten daughters on the Register of Merit are also in- 
cluded and all cows that have bred for ten years or more and have produced 
six healthy calves followed by lactations of 2,500 kg. (5,500 lb.) milk and 
90 kg. (198 lb) butter fat are similarly included. 

A general recpiirement for all cows registered m Registers of Merit is that 
the interval between two calvings should not exceed 14 months. 

Bulls belonging to Class II, whose dams were registered in the Register of 
Merit are also placed on the Register of Merit. 

On November 8, 1939 the sections of the National Register of Merit con- 
tained a total of 3134 cows. 


Results of Milk Recording. 

Table II shows the results obtained during recent years. 


Table II. — Mean and maximum yields obtained ig33-34 to 1937-38. 


Best averages of production 


Year 


Large Small 

I states I arms 


Kg Milk 


1933 - 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 39 
1939-37 
1937-3^^ 


6,480 1 

3 917 

7.157 

4.598 

9 , 77 « 

4 .- 2 I 5 

6 822 1 

5.104 

6,600 j 

5.147 


(a) The reduction in output is due to foot and mouth disease 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE FROM 1929 TO 1938 


General. 

During the last decade the mechanisation of agriculture has undergone 
changes due to the world economic crisis and to other factors. Before the 
crisis, in several overseas countries, there was a tendency towards a sort of 
industrialisation of agriculture and towards monoculture carried out with ma- 
chines as big aa possible. The crisis of 1929 struck such undertakings most 
heavily and it also became apparent that monoculture and the consequent 
exhaustion of the soil had a considerable influence on the increase of soil 
erosion caused by wind and water and on the diminution of the general level 
of fertility in all countries. 
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Everywhere the absolute necessity of conserving soil fertility by all possible 
means was recognised and more and more attempts were made to adapt technical 
methods to the needs of agriculture and no longer to submit agriculture to the 
full potentialities of machinery, as in the past, to the detriment of farming in 
the countries in which these potentialities were greatest. 

Tendencies of the Evolution of Agricultural Machinery. 

A considerable reduction in the use of machinery was noted in the 3 ears 
from 1931-34 in almost all countries and this has in fact had a beneficia] cfl(‘ct 
on the development of agricultural technique 

As regards the use of machinery in agriculture, new ideas have been put forw ard 
which will lead towards new technical solutions of many problems. The evo- 
lution of agricultural machinery in the last decade has been essentially a matter 
of rendering the machinery suitable to th:^ needs of small and medium-sized 
farms and to peasant holdings It is agreed that such mechanisation is limited 
by the reduced area worked, the reduced purchasing powder and the frequent 
subdivision of small properties which often threaten their existence. 

Consequently in regions where small properties are the rule, and especially 
in Central Europe, more and more need is felt for unifying and rationalising 
the farms and, in connection with this, of eliminating the smallest and most 
unremunerative to the advantage of medium-sized peasant holdings. Without 
this re-organisation it is impossible to improve or mechanise small farms on 
rational lines In some i)laces the peasants, it is true, make use of certain 
machines in common and carry out a uniform working, cultivation and harvest- 
ing over areas belonging to several owners but this development only shows 
more clearly the need of ci eating larger unit areas in which to wo’-k. In Ger- 
many, in the last few years, this question has been keentl}" studied with a 
certain measure of success and it is found to be closely bound up with the 
question of the mechanisation of agriculture The formation and maintenance 
of working units large enough, to support one family is a problem of the greatest 
importance and a problem that is one of the most difficult of solution in densely 
populated areas. Amalgamation of the pioperties is useless unless it is possi- 
ble to prevent a new subdivision when the property is inheiited, this is not 
entirely a legal problem but one of finding an outlet for the excess population 
by further settlement. The great land improvement schemes undertaken in 
several countries bear witness to efforts in this direction but the whole questio n 
must be even more deeply studied. 

One thing that is of considerable help to the mechanisation of medium 
and small holdings is the increasing use of electricity in agriculture; others 
are the adoption of pneumatic tyres and the use of light materials for agricul- 
tural machinery. In the last decade the use of electricity in agriculture has 
made great progress in all countries. Its extension is in conformity with 
the density of the population which is at a maximum in the regions where 
small holdings predominate. Apart from lighting, electricity is ideal for the 
operation of stationary machinery in agriculture, being much better suited for 
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this purpose than the internal combustion engine. Unlike the latter, electric 
motors may be constructed as small as is desired without loss of efficiency 
and they are very sturdy. Since a much greater proportion of work is done 
on the spot on medium and small farms than on large farms, electricity will 
grow in importance 

The use of pneumatic tyres for tractors has enabled very small tractors 
to be made and their application to farm carts has simplified the problem 
of transport to a marked degree. This is an enormous advantage for agricul- 
ture, is in a way, a transport industry for at least half of the work done on 
farms is expended on the carriage of goods. An estimate of the advantages 
that would accrue were pneumatic tyres generally employed may be made on 
the basis that they effect a saving of 20—25 per cent, on the necessary draft. 

The application of light construction to agricultural machinery has made 
possible the manufacture of machines of much lighter draft, and in particular 
does this apply to harvesting machinery. Up till now the use of harvesting 
machinery was restricted to large farms but the developments of the last few 
years have resulted in the construction of machines so much vsmaller and of 
so much lighter draft that there are now available models suitable to medium 
sized and small holdings. 

These few examples show a marked tendency mechanisation to ])enetiate 
to the small farm. 

The Manufacture of Agricultural Machinery. 

The tendencies mentioned above are reflected up to a point in the statistics 
on the production of agricultural machinery in the United States, the country 
that is pre-eminent in this respect. 

The mean value of the production of agricultural machines in the Tnited 
States during the last ten years was 1,450,000,000, gold francs *. and thus 
greater than that of the rest of the world together, (rennany, the second 
country in this respect, has, it is estimated, a production of only fhat of 
the United St ites and other countries follow at greater or lesser intervals. 

During the years 1955 to 1938 inclusive, the mean value of agricultural 
machinery manufactures of the United .States was a little higher than the 
above figure, namely 1,450,000,000 gold francs and during this period the pro- 
duction was divided among the different types of meichines as follows, tractors 
44 per cent., Internal combustion engines 3 per cent.. Ploughs 3 per cent., vSeed 
drills I per cent., Mowers, grain harvesters and harvester-threshers (together) 
7 per cent , cream separators 1 per cent., other agricultural machinery 40 per cent. 

Table I shows the number of these different machines produced in the Uni- 
ted States in 1929-31 and 1935-38. For the period 1932-1934 there is no data 
because production was so reduced that statistics were not compiled. During 
the period 1935-38, 77 per cent, of the tractors made were described as all 
purpose tractors these machines enjoy a growing popularity in the United 


I gold franc = i Swiss franc (formei parity) ^ 0,20 )^2 g fine gold. 
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T^RLF I — The manufacture of agricultural machinery in the United States 
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I 
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oH 
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1 
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62 

30 

11 2 
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20 8 
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1 

39 7 

34 5 

11 4 

98 
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197 

16 1 

Seed drills 

100 

65 

1 4 

4 1 

64 

70 

59 

M werb 

7 1 

65 

24 

69 

78 

80 

50 

(.run h ir\cstcrs 

10 7 

78 

25 

75 

112 

54 

95 

11 irvcbUr tlirishers 

50 7 

32 7 

92 

40 

133 

21 3 

35 6 

llireslnni, midimes 

122 

70 

30 

36 

7 I 

40 

74 

{. le inr st j ir itor'^ 

77 

47 

24 

45 

37 

38 

29 

oUitr iKii<-illurd michnKr\ * 

230 7 

195 4 

103 5 

134 8 

191 5 

221 6 

196 0 

1 ITAI ♦ 

6066 

507 0 

214 4 

334 2 

487 3 

5800 

4900 


W h d tr t I 

I96 0 

176 0 
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619 

in th 
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193 9 

2378 

1724 
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271 

20 2 

71 
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27 9 

34 6 
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t IT li n tr 1 t rs 

59 

62 

27 

43 

59 

10 7 

99 

1 1 11^1)'^ 

7034 

5388 

1830 

401 7 

4?() 

494 1 

335 9 

s 1 1 Inlls 

704 

46 8 

114 

324 

47 2 

570 

41 2 

31 wtrs 

1264 

1176 

433 

118 9 

124 7 

125 9 

70 2 

t ri 11 h rv Ids 

651 

46 2 

154 

471 

660 

31 3 

476 

11 ir\i t r thrt luss 

370 

244 

59 

39 

170 

29 4 

480 

IhreslutiK m idiirns 

136 

85 

38 

4 6 

86 

50 

86 

cre im i] r it rs 

1722 

1056 

64 4 

1060 

85 7 

84 2 

716 


* I M uil U n t 


wliere they are itco^nibed as the most suitable prune mo\er ior sm ill 
films o])crated b^ a famih Inirther it will be noticed tint in iejj/ 44 pci 
unt oi the cvhecl trictors were already htted \Mth pn umatic t^rcs and that 
in 14 the percentage had giown to 65 per cent and in 1939 to S3 per cent 
W ith reg ird to the (onibinc harvesters about 56 per c^.ut of them had a \Mdth 
of cut of less thill b ft in 1(137 whilst this proportion giev\ to 50 percent 111 
r(j3S and in 1939 to 73 per cent These examples show that e\en in the 
I lilted St ites where there ire oppoitumties of using big nnchines there is 
ilso this increase 111 the production of mialler t\pcs 

Table II gives the estimated \ alue of the production of agiiciilturil nuchi- 
ner\ in the two leading countries 111 this respect—United vStates and (lermain — 
and the proportion between their production and exports Besides these two 
countiies, Russia has also a considerable output of agricultural machiner> which 
was organised between 1927 and 1931 with the acid of foreign techmeuns ])ar- 
ticularly Americans It is however impossible to judge how far the results 
achieved correspond to the expenditure and 111 any case, this mdustrv wis 
organised just at the tune when it was thought that the biggest possible m ichine 
would give the best results It would seem that, in Russia this view is still 
held, the vUst areas available, the existence of huge state farms and kolkho 7 i 
still make large machines advantageous and will do so until the fertili} of the soil 
diminishes and the extension of the steppes and soil erosion leads to a change 
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Table II. — Estimated production of agricultural machinery 
in the United States and in Germany 

(1,000,000 gold francs 


— — - 



— 



— — - 

— 

— 

- 



Descnptior 

1029 

1030 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 1 

1 

1936 

1937 

193 '^ 

Average 

1929-35 

U'nitod States . . 

3.140 

2.630 

I.IIO 

600 

500 

560 

1,020 ^ 

1,490 

1,780 

1.500 

1,430 

exported . 

23 "0 

23 

27% 

9% 

10 % 

12 % 

10 % 

9^, 

13% 

15% 

17% 

5ermauv . ] 

350 

280 

200 

130 

170 1 

200 

280 

370 

500 

550 1 

300 

exported .... 

34 

34% 

29% 



14% 

II %| 

1 1 

11 % 

10 % 

18% 

• I gold franc - i Swiss franc of former jianty 

0 29032 g fine gold 







International Trade in Agricultural Machinery. 

The high proportion of the exports of agricultural machinery from the 
United vStates and from Germany between the years 1929 and J931 v^as the 
result of the huge deliveries made to Russia during the organisation of her 
own factories and when this country was buying agricultural machines from all the 
exporting countries because it was necessary to mechanise agriculture as far as 
possible during the first five year plain. This is why the world economic cnsis 
did not noticeably affect the trade in agricultural machinery until 1932 uhen 
Russia began manufacturing her own machines and ceased buying them from 
abroad. 

The total average annual value of the exports of agricultural machinery 
from different countries, in the period 1929-1938, amounted to about 460,000,000 
gold francs as can be seen in Table III. This total was made up as follows: 
54 per cent. {i. e. more than half) from the United States, 12 per cent from Ger- 
many, 8 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 6 per cent, from Canada, 3 
per cent, from France, 8 per cent, from Ireland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary taken together and 4 per cent, from the rest of the world. 

The imports were spread over a very large number of countries namely, 
Russia 15 per cent., Canada ii per cent., Argentina 7 per cent.. Union of vSouth 
Africa, Australia, United States, United Kingdom, and France 4 per cent, each 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, Algeria, Italy and Germany 2 per cent, each 
and the rest of the world about 37 per cent. 

In the international trade in agricultural machinery tractors take thefiist 
place with an annual value of 190,000,000 gold francs or about 40 per cent, of 
the whole trade. Table IV shows the value of the international trade in trac- 
tors and it will be noticed that 80 per cent, is due to America with annual 
exports worth 151,000,000 gold francs. The important part that Ireland played 
in this trade was due to the Fordson Factory at Cork in 1930 but later, when 
this firm moved to England, Ireland lost its importance in this branch of inter- 
national trade. The remarks made above on Russia applies with special force 
to the imports of tractors; in 1931 this country took 26 per cent, of the total 
world imports of tractors whilst since 1934 her imports have divindled almost 
to nil. 
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TabIvE III — International trade in agricultural machinery 

(i 000 000 gold francs) 


Couiiti ic^ 

1929 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 mted States 

1 

^ 729 8 

600 2 

297 5 

54 7 

(rurmain 

120 2 

94 7 

58 3 

29 4 

Timttd KiiiKdnm 

49 9 

56 7 

32 1 

21 6 

Canada 

103 1 

53 7 

146 

70 

Sw« dtn 

47 4 

39 6 

29 0 

14 1 

I ranct 

38 4 

31 3 

178 

no 

Iriliud 

45 8 

64 6 

119 

7 1 

Aiistrn 

23 2 

146 

89 

43 

C/tchnslovaki i 

20 I 

13 3 

78 

29 

Hunc ir\ 

148 

73 

3 1 

1 0 

Tldgium 

68 

62 

34 

1 8 

Denmuk 

54 

46 

30 

22 

USSR 

1 6 

26 

55 

5 1 

Othci louiitrits* 

25 0 

20 0 

no 

40 

1 lAL 

1 231 5 

1 009 3 

503 9 

166 2 


I I 
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Lx ports 


50 9 

66 5 

98 6 

134 7 

230 6 

230 9 

249 4 

28 4 

27 2 

30 4 

41 4 

55 6 

59 3 

54 5 

25 8 

25 8 

27 9 

33 4 

44 0 

32 7 

35 0 

56 

10 2 

182 

184 

30 1 

23 8 

28 5 

136 

143 

163 

20 9 

24 5 

20 7 

24 0 

10 3 

93 

8 I 

67 

83 

75 

149 

07 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

13 1 

46 

60 

62 

66 

75 

76 

90 

1 6 

1 5 

1 5 

55 

118 

165 

83 

1 7 

22 

28 

3 1 

33 

38 

43 

20 

21 

20 

22 

23 

2 1 

33 

23 

26 

3 1 

34 

33 


3 3 

20 

1 6 

1 7 

24 

30 

29 

28 

30 

40 

50 

60 

90 

90 

96 

152 5 

173 7 

222 0 

284 9 

433 5 

416 8 

460 C 
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66 1 

80 

29 

38 

69 

153 

135 

31 6 
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45 5 

23 2 

133 

10 5 

8 1 

162 

18 1 

186 

22 5 

20 2 

196 

Aiislialn 

48 8 

40 4 

11 8 

32 

46 

45 

78 

155 

21 8 

31 7 

190 

1 nitc 1 Slates 

49 5 

44 3 

169 

5 1 

44 

59 

14 1 

149 

215 

120 

18 9 

1 lilted kniv,d 111 
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21 6 

24 5 

117 

73 

93 

143 

184 
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20 6 

170 
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30 5 
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59 

78 
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99 
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188 

10 2 

68 

97 
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69 
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145 
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76 

7 6 

82 

8 1 

87 

82 

9 1 

Alccna 

26 7 

157 

96 

63 

68 

51 

22 

2 7 

44 

40 

84 

<Tumun 

20 7 

157 

94 

62 

62 
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37 

39 

33 

25 
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36 
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37 
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72 
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9 1 

82 

42 

47 

48 
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58 

60 

63 
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76 

54 
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1 7 

26 

4 1 

55 
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59 
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153 

82 

20 

1 5 

23 

26 

39 

37 
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5 1 

1 8 

1 7 

1 8 
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29 

40 

50 

56 
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26 
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29 
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56 
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55 
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28 
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39 

45 
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28 

3 7 

43 

37 

50 
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99 

74 

4 1 
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1 5 
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40 

38 
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5 5 

59 
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29 
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2 1 
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Tables V-X give data on the imports and exports of the countries that 
have any considerable tiade in ploughs, seed drills, moweis, reapers, harvester- 
threshers, threshing machines, and cream separators A growth in the trade in 
harvester -threshers is to be noticed whilst the trade in threshing machines 
remains fairly constant 

In a general way it must be acknowledged that the importance of intern i- 
tional trade in agricultural machineiy has decreased from its maximum in 192(1 
(more than 1,200,000,000 gold francs) to a minimum in 1933 (150 000,000 gold 
francs), then increased, little by little to 4^0 millions in 1937, '^^ 5 ^ Ihere 

was again a change of trend 


iec 3 Ingl 
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Table IV — International trade in tractors 

(i 000,000 gold francs^ 


Countries 

1929 

193 

1 

1931 

1932 1 

1 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 ^ 

1938 

Average 

1929 38 


1 





Exports 





United Mites 

389 9 

372 6 

196 7 

, 264 

26 0 

368 

1 572 

880 

, 1618 

157 4 

1513 

Ireland 

45 4 

64 2 

1 116 

70 

06 

01 

02 

01 

1 01 

00 

129 

Cxcrmanv 

167 

99 

69 

I 53 

50 

4 1 

1 50 

78 

1 13 1 

172 

91 

United Kingdom 

59 

106 

30 

08 

27 

22 

63 

92 

157 

93 

66 

Czechoslovakia 

08 

1 9 

09 

1 03 

01 


— 

35 

84 

12 3 

29 

France 

86 

48 

27 


1 1 

1 1 

09 

07 

12 

04 

23 

Hungar\ 

23 

1 5 

1 1 

1 04 

08 

09 

1 2 

1 5 

12 

09 

1 ? 


1 

1 





Imports 





USSR 

92 9 1 

190 9 

212 4 

10 

64 

03 

03 , 

01 

01 


50 4 

Canada 

87.0 1 

55 6 

68 

32 

29 

42 

102 

199 

41 1 

45 1 

23 0 

Australui 

29 2 

24 8 

57 

04 

08 

1 9 

46 

118 

178 

26 8 

124 

France 

80 

10 6 

12 3 

77 

53 

34 

24 

47 

69 

65 

68 

United Kingdom 

63 

69 

84 

58 

29 

38 

60 

67 

10 5 

95 

67 

Argentina 

166 

88 , 

07 

— 

— 

01 

03 

23 

10 7 

16 1 

36 

Union of South Africa 

134 

4 1 

1 4 

08 

08 

27 

31 1 

33 

37 

59 

39 

New Zealand 

59 

37 ' 

06 

02 

03 i 

’2 

23 ' 

47 

89 

97 

38 

Algeria i 

12 8 , 

57 

33 

24 1 

20 

21 

07 

1 6 

24 

22 

35 

Sweden 

19 1 

2 1 

1 4 

07 1 

04 

08 ' 

18 

30 

64 

83 

27 

Italy 


35 1 

25 

13 1 

29 

35 

21 

15 

20 

1 7 

2 i 

United States 

— 

01 1 

65 

01 

0 1 

05 

23 

35 

42 

09 

20 

Spam 

32 

27 

1 1 

06 1 

1 0 

1 3 

13 




1 6 

Netherlands 


1 1 

"i 

10 

06 

08 

1 2 

10 

1 2 

14 

1 1 


Table V — Exports and imports of ploughs 

(i 000,000 geld francs) 


Countrie*? 1929 X 930 


1931 1932 


1953 1934 



1937 


193^* 


\vera^,e 
1929 3H 


United States 

423 1 

316 1 

72 

1 9 

Expork 

17 29 

39 

51 

88 

82 

114 

Germany 

191 1 

162 

66 1 

27 

28 

32 

38 , 

56 

83 

83 

77 

Canada 

25 0 

123 

1 8 

1 I I 

10 

22 

36 

46 1 

84 

52 

6 6 

United Kingdom 

10 9 

74 

34 1 

27 1 

39 

40 

28 1 

3 0 ! 

36 

3 1 

45 


Imports 


Argentina 

27 5 

182 , 

23 

1 1 

1 7 

24 1 

34 

29 

48 

46 

69 

Umon of South Africa 

143 

70 

42 

36 

31 

”1 

59 

68 

86 

73 

66 


Table VI — Exports of seed drills 

(i 000000 gold francs) 


Countries* 


United States 

Germany 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 


1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Average 

1929 38 

1 

137| 

67 

1 1 

03 

02 i 

04 

05 

12 

31 

38 1 

31 

73 

43 , 

10 

1 

07 

07 

06 

07 

1 1 

1 4 

8 

51 1 

26 

04 

03 

01 

04 

07 

09 

17 

08 

13 

49 

24 ‘ 

08 

! “^1 

05 

04 j 

03 

05 1 

(=> 1 


12 
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Table VII . — Exports and imports oj scythes and sickles. 

(1,000,000 glod francs) 


Countries 

1 

j 1929 

1 

j ^930 

1931 i 

1 

1 

1932 j 

1933 

1934 1 


" ! 




Exports 

Austria 

8.5 

i 6.7 1 

5.4 1 

2.8 1 

3.0 I 

4.21 


1935 


1936 1937 


1938 


Average 
! 1929-38 


4.4 I 5.0 5.4 i 5.5 | 5.1 

I 1 i 


Imports 


Italy 

1.6 i 

1.5 

1 ‘-3 ■ 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

Poland 

. 1.9 i 

1.3 

0.9 ! 

0.4 ! 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 ! 

1.0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

■i '"i 

1.4 

1 

i ‘-0 1 

1 1 

0.7 i 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 ! 

0.9 


Table VI II. — Exports and imports oj mowers, ^rain harvesters 
and harvester -threshers. 

(1,000,000 gold francs) 


Countries 1929 ; 1930 i 1931 1 I93-’ m3 | i934 ' ms : i93<^ i937 1938 


Exports 


United States 

106.6 

64.4 

36.7 

4.1 , 

3.3 ! 

3.2 

7.6 

3.7 

10.3 ; 

19.5 

25.9 

Including: combines . 

80.5 

46.8 

32.3 

2.5 

2.0 ! 

1.9 

5.0 

2.3 

6.1 

14.6 

19.4 

German V 

14.5 

14.2 

11.2 

4.4 

3.3 ' 

3.6 

4.0 

6.1 

7.7 

10.1 

7.9 

Canada 

35.3 

14.0 

3.4 : 

1.3 

0.6 

2.2 ^ 

4.2 

3.7 

5.6 

,7.3 

7.8 

Including: combines . 

18.3 

2.5 

0.9 

0.5 

— 

1.0 

1.7 

1.5 

2.6 

M.6 

3.4 

Sweden 

5.9 

4.1 

3.9 

1.3 

1.4 i 

2.1 

2.4 

3.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.2 

United Kingdom . . 

4.6 

3.6 

2.6 1 

1.7 

1.3 i 

1.5 : 

1.7 

3.1 

3.3 

3.0 

2.6 


hnp'O'ts 


Argentina 

65.3 

15.8 

1.2 

0.5 


7 7 

6.6 

3.1 

7.2 

14.7 

11.7 

Including: combinc.s . 

25.5 

12.3 : 

0.9 ; 

0.5 ^ 

•— 

ii ‘ 

6.2 

2.5 

6.1 

13.0 

6.9 

Denmark 

5.0 

7.3 

3.9 1 

0.9 , 

0.7 i 

1.3 ; 

1.7 

2.8 

2.3 


2.9 

Italy . 

5.3 

6.0 ; 

3.0 ; 

1.9 ; 

1.9 

2.1 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

{.3 

2.6 

United Kingdom , . . 

3.0 

2.9 

3.6 : 

1.7 ' 

0.9 

1.3 

2.3 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

2.6 

Netherlands 

1.9 

2.9 ' 

2.8 : 

1.6 ' 

1.7 

1.8 i 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

Spain 

4.9 

3.0! 

1.7 ^ 

0.2, 

0.6 i 

0.8 , 

1.5 




1.8 


! 


Table IX. — Exports and imjmts oj threshing machines 


(1,000, 000 gold francs) 


Countrie.s 


1929 1930 ^ 1931 ■ m-^ 


1033 


1934 , 1935 

L 


1930 1937 


1938 


Average 

1929-38 


lixports 


United States 

13.3 

7.7 

1.1 ! 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

1.7 

1.6 

2.8 , 

3.0 

Germany 

7.1 

4.2 ' 

2.6 ; 

1.2 

1.6 1 

1.8 

1 1.7 

1.6 ; 

1.9 ; 

1.6 

2.5 

I’nited kingdom 

7.2 

4.8 i 

4.0 i 

1.2 

1.1 1 

1.4 

! 1.3 

).i : 

0.8 1 

0.7 ! 

2.4 

Hungary 

9.4 

1 3.7 i 

1.2 j 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

! io 

0 . 8 1 

1.4 

1.6 

2.1 

Canada . . . 

3,0 

1 2.2 1 

1.1 I 

0.7 

0.1 1 

0.4 

Imports 

! 1.7 

1.0 i 

2.0 

0.9 

1.3 

Canada . . ^ 

11.5 

5.2 

3.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

1.8 

2.4 


3.8 

14.7 1 

0,5 

— 


0.1 i 

0.1 

— 



1.9 

Spain 

5.1 

4.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 1 

0.4 i 




1.6 

Haly .... 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

' 0.4 

’‘do 

‘a? 

0.9 

Netherlands 

1.0 

1.1 ! 

1.0 

0.6 

1.1 

3.1 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.9 
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Table X — Exports and imports of cream separators 

(i ooo 000 g )ld francs ) 

Countries lO-j mo ^ 1931 , 1932 I 1933 i934 | m'i | ^936 i937 1938 


Ixporh 


Sweden 

25 1 

24 5 

18 1 

10 0 

99 

93 

98 

124 

136 

10 3 

143 

Oernunv 

55 

34 

2 1 

'5 1 

1 4 

1 3 

1 4 

20 

25 

21 

2 i 

United States 

36 

46 

26 

1 9 1 

1 4 

06 

02 

03 

02 

02 

1 i 

Belgium 

32 

28 

1 3 

07 

08 

1 0 

09 

1 0 

09 

07 

1 ^ 

United Kingdom 

1 i 

06 

06 

1 2 

I 4 

1 6 

1 3 

1 4 

1 6 

1 1 

1 ? 

Finland 

21 

1 6 

1 0 

04 

03 

04 

07 

07 

08 

07 

09 


Imports 


I r uiee 

24 

46 

41 

18 

32 

1 8 

19 

1 5 

24 

1 7 

25 

Crerman\ 

3 1 

37 

29 

23 

23 

2 1 

1 4 

1 7 

1 9 

1 7 

23 

Canada 

4 1 

64 

25 

1 4 

1 6 

1 3 

09 

1 3 

1 7 

1 5 

2^ 

Australia 

38 

35 

27 

21 

25 

1 2 

1 3 

1 5 

1 7 

1 4 

2 

New Zealand 

16 , 

23 

12 

24 

I 3 

12 

1 0 

1 3 

09 

05 

14 

United Stites 

44 1 

15 

04 

02 

06 

07 

1 4 

16 

1 4 

1 3 

1 4 


The graph of the \ allies of this trade does not co-iiicide with the graph cf 
the quantities handled This reached its miniiiuini in 1932 whilst it rose in 
1933 and continued to do so until 1937-^8 During lecent jears the quantities 
handled have increased more rapidl} than the corresponding \alue that is to 
say that b> comparison with 1929 the price of agricultural machiiier} expressed 
in gold francs has fallen 

This fall in price acciuires a greater significance v\hen it is icmembered that 
in general the qualit> of the machines has improved m man> cases bv the 
application of new constructional methods which have made it possible to reduce 
the weight of the machines and at the same time make them stronger 

In support of this statement the foreign trade 111 agricultural machinen 
of the principal importing and exporting countries Is shown in Tables Xl-XXII I 
where the countries are listed in order of the volume of their trade and the 
values are given in terms of the currenc}^ of the count r\ in question 

Finally, in Table XXIV is given the value of the exports of agricultural 
machinerv from the United States to the various importing countnes This 
shows that, in the course of the years discussed, the foreign trade of the United 
States has tended to be come more firmly established in North and South Ame- 
rica, South Africa and Australia whilst it has lost some of its importance in 
Eastern Europe 

However, the important importing countries (Canada Argentina South 
Africa and Australia) are also good customers of other countries besides the 
United States, namely Germane and Great Britain The latter is extending its 
external trade, especially in other countnes of the British Empire, whilst Ger- 
many is endeavouring to strengthen her position with her western and southern 
neighbours and even more particularly in the South East 
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Table XI — United States exports and imports oj ae^ricuUural machinery 


Descnptiou ij 20 i>30 U3 iJ33 1 }] 1938 


I alue in 10 10 ^ 


1 \1 KfS 


\\ nulmiUs 

2 74^ 

1 451 

441 

218 

337 

637 

685 

1 076 

1 363 

1035 

Wheel tractors 

49 108 

44 188 

26 981 

1 485 

1 815 

3 834 

7 102 

11 870 

23 519 

23 324 

1 r tcklaviug trade rs 

12 665 

13 084 

4 146 

1 546 

2 104 

4 620 

6713 

II 148 

20 686 

18 628 

iridir parts 

13 451 

146161 

6 822 

2 064 

2 332 

3 472 

4 794 

5 732 

8 654 

9 469 

1 1 iiklis 

8169 

6 096, 

1 397 

370 

400 

948 

1 252 

1 679 

2 881 

2 683 

other cultn itin^ imjelcmciits • 

10 153 

6 6801 

2 460 

1072 

1 274 

2 047 

2 492 

3 108 

4 799 

3 772 

seed drills 

2 651 

1 290 

221 

5/ 

41 

144 

165 

393 

1 007 

1226 

1 1 interb 

494 

977 

569 

32 

54 

151 

291 

412 

615 

586 

sjTom^ dusting, and meelii 











lies ♦ 

335 

479 1 

1 367 

226 

163 

279 

404 

493 

743 

702 

] iven me wers 

863 

580' 

' 138 

74 

51 

186 

319 

445 

649 

526 

\I wers 

848 

557 1 

1 332 

142 

137 

201 

226 

296 

371 

383 

( r tin lurvestcrs 

4 180 

2 821 

718 

225 

253 

230 

517 

470 

714 

1070 

11 irvestcr threshers 

15 536 

9 024 

6 237 

480 

473 

627 

1 633 

745 

1 987 

4 777 

lire slung tnu hints 

’560 

1 482| 

! 218 

101| 

119 

180 

188 

552 

537 

925 

lee leulters crushers an i grin 


1 

1 








lers 

427 

361 

i 199 

147' 

90 

257 

214 

’53 

304 

387 

In ul it irs ukI br lers 

879 

868 

292 

82 

53 

95 

111 

187 

173 

104 

tre ini sep ir it rs 

700 

879 

508 

361 

334 

200 

80 

93 

79 

73 

othc- 1 ur\ unthinerv* 

1 769 

1 336 

666 

374 

322 

622 

795 

972 

1 720 

409 

other ign ultur il tuitluner * 

13 270 

9 040 

1 4 691 

1 492 

1 863 

2813 

4 059 

4 001 

5 528 

5 363 

J e TAi • 

140 801 

115 809 

57403 

i 

10548 

122151 

21543 

32 040 

43985 

1 75331 

75 442 

iMl kiS 



1 



1 





Ir itte rs 

— 

14 

1 259 

11 

34 

15l' 

756 

1 154 

1 379 

294 

Idling ind uiltivating implc 


1 1 



j 






meiits 

364 

353 

129 

i 

129 ' 

120 

188 

226 

337 

325 

Or un h irveste rs anil hire este r 


1 







1 


threshers 

877 

53 

100 

20, 

3 

20, 

’93 

274 

' 5671 

981 

Lre im sepirateirs 

849 

292 

1 74 

36| 

146 

237 

44. 

509 

4751 

415 

other agntultnr il ni ithintrv * 

7 454 

7 833 

1 ^ 1 705j 

883 

750 

1 393 

2 919 

2 692 

4 277 

1905 

1 lAI • 

9544 

8 545 

1 

1 3 267 

989 

1062 

1921 | 

4 598 

4 855 

1 7 035 

3 920 


1 XIfKTS 

U luelmills 

32492 

13657 

4 694 

2465 

\ unilci 

3 927 7 679 

8 562 

14 081 

16 972 

12498 

W heel tractors 

54 353 

44 774 

27079 

1629 

2 403 

5 330 

8 741 

14 355 

30176 

30 459 

Irackliying trie tors 

6450 

5366 

1750 

889 

1198 

2 393 

3144 

5526 

10 078 

8922 

1 loughs 

244 882 

151 269 

53 433 

15164 

30 636 

68 341 

99352 

95 754 

116 810 

65034 

Seed drills 

24 424 

16355 

1703 

553 

988 

2212 

2630 

3 747 

10 219 

8817 

1 laiiters 

11706 

24162 

5 046 

623 

1730 

6133 

9 531 

13310 

15 691 

12503 

I iwn mowers 

103 167 

77685 

40576 

15449 

20 614 

30 560 

34433 

44 073 

55332 

44 539 

Mr wers 

13400 

9218 

2026 

1037 

778 

2 788 

4 537 

6414 

9 572 

6 520 

t ram harvesters 

21337 

14 630 

4 055 

1389 

1425 

1336 

2 95 

2 5/7 

4 035 

4 209 

li irvesler threshers 

10887 

6573 

2608 

382 

405 

500 

1256 

608 

! 780 

4 071 

Ihreshing machines 

2806 

1414 

214 

123 

134 

182 

222 

584 

601 

987 

I eeel cutters crushers and grin 
tiers 

8 554 

5875 

3212 

1 

1988 

2266 

3 245 

3423 

2 89^ 

4 064 

3 991 

Incubators ind brooders 

30 757 

26 934 

9768 

2642 

1429 

2017 

3 369 

3 654 

3906 

3348 

treim separators 

12420 

14 596^ 

9062\ 

6 992 

5850 

3355 

1350 

1749 

1845 

1479 

1m PORI s 

Tr ictors 


28 

2m\ 

18 

69 

364 

1 556 

2 374 

2 562 

701 

Idling and cultivating imple 
ments 

3455 

4416 

1435 

525 

6/3 

1729 

2 706 

4 684 

2 962 

3335 

(j-ruin harvesters and harvester 
threshers 

1153 

149 

123 

37 

74 

62 

856 

723 

1788 

2137 

krtam separators 

41835 

15182 

4 624 

2045 

7508 

11597 

21 801 

23 780 

V945 

19450 


Quantity not given 
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Table XII . — Germany, exports and imports 
of agricultural machinery. 


- 



1 1 

1 1 

Description 

1929 

1930 1 

1 

1931 1932 ’ 1933 j 1934 

1935 1936 1 






Value in 

1000 RM 


Exports 






1 

1 


Tractors 

14,324 

8,043 

5,609 

4.337 

4,106 

, 3.306 

4,054 

6,217 

PlouRhs 

15.478 

13,080 

5,380 

2,218 

2,254 

1 2,562 

1 3,058 

4,498 

Other cultivating implements 

7,843 

4,005 

1.542 

875 

935 

827) 928 

1,150 

Seed drills 

5,917 

3.475 

847 

249 

582 

596 

443 

589 

Choppers, scythes and sickles 

5.915 

4,130 

2,569 

2,156 

2.757 

2,145 

3,482 

4,322 

Mowers and gram harvesters 

11,742 

11.473 

i 9,058 

3.590 

2,651 

2,942 

3,239 

4.943 

Threshing machines 

5,789 

3,408 

1 2,088 

963 

1,329 

1,469 

1,400 

1,300 

Gram cleaners 

3,778 

2,312 

, 1.471 

762 

800 

821 

912 

922 

Hay and straw presses and 



1 






pneumatic conveyers 

848 

883 

j 839 

402 

649 

751 

487 

698 

Feed cutters, crushers and 









grinders 

1,414 

1,190 

1 743 

288 

237 

195 

154 

134 

Cream separators 

4,462 

2,762 

1.697 

1,186 

1,100 

1,037 

1,119 

1,634 

Other dairy machinery 

1,761 

1.5391 1.012 

572 

499 

360 

268 

498 

Other agricultural machinery 

18,059 

20,4141 14,785 

6.220 

5,109 

5,298 

5,038 

6,611 

iOTAL 

97 330 

1 

76,7141 47.640 

1 

23,818 

23.008 

22,308 

24,582 

33,516 

Imports 









Tractors 

4 872 

2,731 

1,648 

864 

397 

371 

156 

179 

^ Cream separators 

2,526 

3.010 

2,317 

1,880 

1,880 

1,715 

1,145 

1,362 

Other agricultural machinery 

9,376 

6,987 

3.733 

2 295 

2.739 

2,397 

1,647 

1,645 

Total 

16,774 

12,728 

7,698 

5,039 

5,016 

4 483 

2,948 

3186 






Metric tons 



Export s 

1 







! 

Tractors 

6,872 

3,646 

2,642 

2.357 

2,598 

2,347 

3,580 

5 521 

Ploughs 

21,638 

18,700 

8.122 

3,736 

4,318 

5,420 

6,808 

9,953 

Other cultiyating implements 

12,514 

6.022 

2,245 

1,246 

1.355 

1,433 

1,913 

2,431 

Seed drills 

7,040 

4,509 

1,096 

322 

882 

1,010 

746 

1,130 

Choppers, scythes and sickles 

4,075 

3,179 

1,766 

1,778 

2,645 

2,138 

3,900 

» 4,656 

Mowers and grain haryesters 

16,597 

16,094 

13,731 

5,350 

4,199 

4,819 

5,404 

9.154 

Threshing machines . 

5.342 

3.459 

2,255 

1,313 

2,006 

2,296 

2,284 

2.195 

Grain cleaners 

2,161 

1,389 

806 

472 

551 

591 

680 

711 

Hay and straw presses and 

1 








pneumatic conyeyers 

967 

1,014 

948 

473 

772 

989 

673 

1.002 

Feed cutters, crushers and 








1 

grinders 1 

1,824* 

1,573 

1.012 

366 

302 

279 

222 

178 

Cream separators j 

1,178 

678 

428 

318 

341 

331 

370 

1 549 

Other dairy machinerj ' 

852, 

704 

459 

271 

278 

225 

171 

1 294 

Other agricultural macluiiery 

14,599 

19,377 

15,275 

5,167 

4,345 

4,627 

4,839 

6,689 

1 

Total 

95,659 

1 

80,344 

50,785 

1 

23,169 

24,592 

26,505 

31,590 

1 

44,464 

i 

Imports 

1 

1 



1 





Tractors j 

2,768 

1,384 

584 

347 

238 

316 

90 

1 94 

Cream separators 

827 1 

885 

705 

653 

699 

600 

378, 

1 412 

Other agricultural machinery 

8,805 

6,398 

3,330 

1,985 

2,572 

2,429 

1,515 

! 1,332 

1 

Total 

1 

12,400^ 

8,667 

4,619 

j 

1 

2,985 

3,509 

3,345 

1,983 

1.838 


m? 


1938 


10,602 13,927 

6,737 6.702 

1,482 1.555 

930 1,123 

4,851 3,181 

6,196 8,169 

1,507 1 308 

1,548 1,782 

747 571 

173 259 

2 025 1,710 

533 455 

7,726 7,833 

45 057 48.035 


21 23 

1.535 1.388 

1.089 63? 

2,645 2.046 


9,173 

11,520 

15,490 

13,525 

3,324 

3,225 

1,707 

1,950 

5,424 

2,574 

11,567 

14,599 

2,391 

1,980 

1,152 

1,291 

1,123 

833 

214 

295 

717 

560 

327i 

236 

8,552 

7,855 

61.161 

60,443 


9 8 


434, 

416 

812' 

434 

I. 255 I 

858 
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Table XIII ■— United Kingdom, exports and imports of agricultural machinery 


Description 

1929 

1930 1 

1931 

1932 1 1933 1934 

1 alue in 1000 £ 

^935 

1936 

U37 



t93B 

fxi ^RTS 1 

Iractois 

232 5 

420 4 

125 9 

451 

156 5 

143 7 

4161 

601 7 

1036 0 

621 5 

Ploughs 

4308 

2923 

145 7 

150 7 

2301 

256 8 

187 2 

1986 

2381 

207 1 

Forks * 

bcythes sickles ind similar 


62 6 

482 

514 

50 5 

55 5 

584 

589 

73 5 

67 6 

tools • 


4660 

2919 

4089 

545 7 

535 4 

485 6 

5102 

6471 

4581 

Liwii and gras'i miwers 

198 7 

170 3 

129 7 

1150 

103 2 

122 8 

120 4 

145 5 

181 6 

171 8 

(Train harvesters 

501 

35 3 

206 

20 6 

22 2 

23 3 

41 4 

55 2 

38 5 

290 

Ihrtshitig miehincs 

Slucp she irtrs and siiiular in i 

2856 

190 3 

169 7 

680 

67 0 

91 2 

89 0 

69 5 

52 8 

48 7 

1 hines 

2018 

105 8 

63 1 

54 2 

396 

70 6 

76 0 

98 4 

128 3 

97 9 

Cre iin scp irators 

44 0 

24 4 

24 9 

681 

80 8 

100 5 

84 3 

93 7 

106 6 

76 3 

Other diiry nuchiiury 

62 1 

49 6 

33 5 

49 1 

56 7 

62 0 

75 1 

101 8 

122 5 

158 6 

Other agricultural rnachinerj 

471 9 

430 2 

311 7 

166 4 

149 0 

196 4 

2159 

254 0 

282 9 

249 1 

lOlAl 

1 977 5 

2 247 2 

1364 9 

1197 5 

15013 

1 658 1 

1 849 4 

2187 5 

29079 

21857 

1 mi Rls 

Irict rs 

250 0 

275 2 

3564 

3208 

166 9 

243 1 

395 4 

4420 

7174 

637 2 

1 1 ughs 

36 7 

32 0 

35 7 

27 6 

35 6 

39 6 

59 7 

80 9 

1188 

89 •» 

1 wii ml griss m ever 

89 3 

100 4 

168 8 

59 2 

139 

212 

4d0 

600 

616 

79 2 

Oriin hir\(sters 

75 5 

67 ^ 

67 4 

408 

39 7 

64 2 

106" 

151 7 

163 6 

1366 

(.re im sc par it jr 

66 1 

67 0 

651 

25 9 

183 

26 5 

28 4 

37 4 

22 7 

20 3 

other lair\ miehinco 

1183 

1188 

143 0 

85 2 

63 5 

111 6 

180 5 

264 9 

2197 

204 8 

( )tlu r igru ultiir il m lehinere 

129 8 

197 7 

205 5 

890 

86 5 

92 7 

132 0 

168 8 

229 8 

207 7 

1 IA[ 

756 7 

858 3 

10419 

648 5 

424 4 

598 9 

947 7 

1 2057 

1 533 6 

1 375 2 

Kf 1 \I UTS 

944 

801 

817 

25 6 

22 0 

306 

39 4 

516 

619 

497 







MeUic 

ioui 





1 \r RTS 

iriLt IS 

3 025 

( 584 

1 490 

535 

1 533 

1 73b 

6 628 

10312 

18112 

10 173 

1 1 ughs 

7 040 

4 330 

2 852 

2 898 

3 461 

3 885 

^383 

3 790 

4 421 

3 735 

I mn in 1 gr iss m wer 

1 884 

1 787 

1 198 

1 100 

935 

1 150 

1 140 

1 340 

1 510 

1 229 

(Trim harvesters 

873 

627 

432 

376 

373 

392 

778 

1026 

686 

462 

llireshiug niai hints 

3 906 

2 665 

2813 

974 

1039 

1 310 

1 186 

852 

635 

568 

Sheet) she trers in 1 simil ir me 

chines 

539 

258 

68 

73 

71 

127 

179 

194 

289 

194 

(^ream separitors 

207 

107 

108 

327 

415 

467 

360 

435 

50 

313 

t)ther dair\ nnehmere 

312 

229 

117 

184 

235 

281 

240 

376 

361 

525 

other ignenltnril nuchincre 

7110 

5 695 

3 778 

2 068 

2016 

2 724 

3 180 

3 667 

4 300 

3 305 

1 HAl 

24 896 

22 282 

12 856 

8 535 

10078 

12072 

1/074 

21982 

30 764 

20 504 

iMi auTs 

Ir It tors 

2 892 

3 571 

4 117 

4 232 

2 053 

3 400 

5 159 

5 129 

8 239 

6 931 

Ploughs 

842 

660 

722 

508 

638 

768 

1 129 

1633 

2 443 

1575 

Lawn ind grass mowers 

1651 

2 043 

3 775 

945 

189 

425 

1002 

1 198 

1 179 

1543 

Oram harvesters 

1 182 

1091 

1077 

529 

607 

1 124 

1861 

2 561 

2 86> 

2 423 

Lrcam sep irators 

378 

404 

381 

99 

58 

99 

97 

113 

79 

62 

Other dairv mathintr\ 

585 

619 

752 

414 

234 

539 

824 

1033 

718 

609 

other igricuUuril machinery 

1871 1 

2 280 

1843 

815 

943 

1 158 

1 929 

2 365 

3 446 

2 796 

lOlAL 

940ll 

10 668 

12t>67 

7 542 

4 722 

7 513 

12 001 

14 029 

18 969 

15 939 

Rl exports 

914 

900 

948 

173, 

140| 

226 

320 

550 

717 

493 


Quantity not given 



no T 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


Table XIV. — Canada, exports and imports 
of agricultural machinery. 


Description 

' 1929 

j 

1930 

1931 

i 

1932 1 

1 

1933 

1934 

i 

1935 

r 

1936 

1 

1937 

! 

1938 

1 





Value it 

1000 $ 





Exports: 








1 



Ploughs ♦ 

4.821 

2.370 

355 

239 

255 

689 

1,162 

1.510* 

2,729 

1.707 

Other cultivating implements ♦ 

1.236 

705 

191 

58 

81 

173 

388 

348 

583 

475 

Seed drills 

981 

504 

82 

69 

33 

114 

225 

301 

57C 

258 

Mowers 

788 

525 

169 

43 

24 

115 

263 

198 

197 

231 

Grain harvesters 

2.485 

1,701 

329 

136 

131 

282 

640 

7061 

987 

881 

Harvester- threshers 

3.533 

482 

179 

117 

11 

310 

549 

479 i 

842 

1,505 

Threshing machines 

572 

430 

228 

144 

39 

123 

577 

328' 

656 

292 

Cream separators • 

55 

23 

19 

4i 

34 

42 

66 

98 

69 

57 

Other dairy machinery * . . . 

697 

342 

105 

39 I 

24 

69 

96 

189 

293 

218 

Other agricultural machinery * 

4.713 

3,271 

1,260 

692 1 

: 

851 

1,362 

1.973 

1.865 

2,956 

2,209 

Total* . . . 

19,881 

10,353 

1 

2,917 

1.541 

1,483 

1 

3.279| 

5,939 

6,022 

9,882 

7.833 

! 

Imports: 




1 

i 


! 





Tractors .... 

: 16.790 

10,735 

1.352 

708* 

775 

1,339 

3,346 

6.494 

13,4331 

14,819 

Ploughs * 

i 2,229 

1,798 

44 

451 

10 

41 

59 

226: 

573 

609 

Other cultivating implements* 

1 1.080 

848i 

no! 

.30| 

30 

68 

104 

I 159 

273 

408 

Seed drills 

987 

6541 

56 

7 ' 

12 

26 

33 i 

108' 

165 

233 

Spraying and dusting machi- | 


1 



1 






ncs * 1 

231 

182 

121 

48j 

32 

53 

59 

118' 

205 

226 

Mowers i 

102 

94 1 

22 

13 ! 

16 

26 

49, 

76: 

86 

118 

Grain harvesters 1 

5,038 

1.654! 

53 

96' 

74 

68 

177; 

2l6i 

347 

777 

Harvester-threshers 


2,215 

14 

5| 

— 

2 

2| 

184 

257 

842 

Threshing machines 1 

2.795 

999 

71 

62! 

71 

59 

18 

264 

198 

595 

Feed cutters, crushers and grin- i 




! 







ders 

136 

150 

48 


39 

113 

68 

85! 

132 

170 

Cream separators 

793 

1,244 

504 

306; 

422 

409 

296: 

413 

561 

490 

Other dairy machinery • . . . j 

232 

209 

217 

100! 

83 

113 

164! 

186; 

272 

313 

Other agricultural machinery • 

1.566 

1,295 

1,431 

749| 

j 

751 

923 

1.154| 

909 

815 

820 

Total* . . . ! 

1 

31,978 

22.077 

4,043 

1 

2,244 

2,315 

3,240 

5.529| 

1 

9,438; 

17,317 

20,420 

1 

Re-exports * i 

283 

134 

1 

121 1 

7l| 

42 

94 

5591 

76! 

161 

82 


Number 


Exports: 


Seed drills 

Mowers 

Grain harvesters 

Harvester-threshers 

IHPOBTS: 

Tractors 

Seed drills 

Mowers 

Grain harvesters 

Harvester-threshers 

Threshing machines 

Feed cutters, crushers and grin- 
ders 

Cream .separators 


5,945 

3,204 

603 

493 

192 

1 854, 

1,722 

2,120 

4,030 

1,828 

13,142 

8,559 

3,120 

826 

416 

! 1,929: 

4,310 

3,213 

2,870 

2,821 

14,741 

8,895 

1,752 

724 

823 

1 l,68i\ 

3,580 

3,881 

5.335 

4,084 

3,263 

377 

174 

192 

11 

288\ 

624 

445 

960 

1,639 

16,973 

11,223 

757 

150 

179 

499 

2,244 

5,222 

12,404 

15,038 

6,327 

4,305 

1,121 

531 

1.020 

2,642 





871 

866 

314 

110 

244 

471 

”792 

"m 

"'826 

"977 

5,468 

3,197 

272 

452 

400 

448 

1,318 

656 

1,233 

2,654 

— j 

1,524 

13 

1 

__ 

1 

2 

92 

189 

702 

1,988\ 

877 

54 

44 

68 

36 

14 

176 

121 

580 

1,242^. 

1,244 

388 

888 

440 

1,076 

352 

745 , 

538 

930 

18,2691 

i 

26,407 

12,476 

7,358 

9,560 

12,305 

11,299 

17,077 

22,920 

18,049 


Quantity not given, 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY III T 


Table XV — Sweden, exports and imports of agncnllural machinery 


Description 

U 1 


1931 1 

1 \PORIS 




Jract( 

3 628 

1 54) 

317 

Tilling and cultivating ini} k 
mcnl‘' 

314 

225 

84 

Seed drills 

881 

362 

231 

Mowers 

3 556 

2 551 

2 780 

( run hirvcsUrs 

679 

367 

192 

Ihresliing mithines 

1 178 

912 

490 

Milking nuitliines 

1 3^8 

1532 

1 776 

Crt im sipanti rs 

18 065 

17 665 

13 805 

Othd cl ur\ maclmicrv 

869 

930 

741 

other igrutillunlm ichinerv 

3 624 

1 2410 

1 717 

1 UI 

34152 

28 495 

22133 

iMi Krs ^ 

Ir Kt TS 

1 342 

1 518 

1 109 

Idling dud ciiltiviting impk 
mciits 

566 

1 537 

328 

Mtwers iml grain Inrecstcrs 

I 193 

1 304 

958 

eri im si para tors 

95 

14) 

69 

other d iirj m uliinerc 

292 

294 

286 

Other ignculturnl in Khiiicn 

1 310 

1827 

1 407 

1 1 \h 

4798 

5 621 

4157 

XIORTS 

Inctors 

1 965 

806 

142 

Idling ind cultivitiiig implt 
ments 

463 

310 

128 

Seed drills 

109> 

446 

271 

M( wers 

5 446 

4 075 

4 485 

Oram h»rv esters 

956 

513 

276 

threshing machines 

1066 

802 

426 

Milking machines 

200 

220 

249 

Lreim separators 

5 258 

4 834 

3 718 

Other dal^^ machinery 

274 

291 

207 

Other agricultural muchiiierv 

4 469 

2 895 

1954 

Total 

21 192 

15 192 

11855 

1 

MPOHTS 

J ractors 

i 890 

1019 

728 

Tilling and cultivating impk 
ments 

I 

1 714 

683 

423 

Mowers and gram harvesters 

1422 

1 530 

1 185 

Cream separators 

I 411 

49 

26 

Other dairv machinery 

I47l 

115 

123 

Other agricultural machinery 

1268 

2 651 

1 778 

Total i 

1 

4482 ’ 

1 

6 047 

4 263 


IJ32 

1933 

1134 

i )35 

1 136 

in? 

1938 

Value in 

louo hr 




155 

180 

198 

981 1 

968 8i0 521 

100 

101 

139 

136 

206 380 485 

112 

163 

256 

4121 

426 786 601 

1337 

1 489 

2 464 

z 625l 

3 417 4 221 

1 3 827 

34 

94 

191 

52 

689 920 826 

160 

185 

251 

450 

732 1 087 1 333 

578 

217 

436 

748 

1582 2 072 2 594 

10419 

II 070 

II 541 

12 580 

15 73? 17 442 13 40^ 

488 

334 

443 

5291 

671 

646 713 

1 286 

1 364 

1 839 

2 051! 

2 22j 

1 3 057 2 476 

14 669 

15 197 

17 758 

21 014 

26 646 

• 31461 

26 785 

706 

412 

1 047 

2 307 

3 810 

8210 

10 763 

106 

103 

175 

301 

530 

I 181 

1 427 

LI 

313 

560 

562 

478 

670 

617 

65 

58 

102 

154| 

142 

200 

174 

223 

3)6 

411 

526 1 

443 

858 

981 

767 

651 

983 

1 478 

1548 

2 398 

2 22^ 

1988 

1853 

3 278 

5 328 

6951 

13517 

16 885 


Mduc 

ions 





76 

83 

82 

217 

288 

330 

178 

137 

145 

193 

184 

241 

410 

478 

105 

182 

308 

)44 

541 

989 

652 

1891 

2 269 

}b97 

4317 

5 444 

0/48 5 340 

49 

129 

260 

639 

869 

, 1 104 

899 

142 

172 

239 

424 

759 

1037 

I 184 

71 

28 

57 

105 

1981 

1 247 

290 

2 733 

2 842 

1752 

3 053 

3 851, 

4 244 

3 164 

90 

88 

101 

120 

157 

152 

137 

1 122 

1379 

1 780 

2 240 

2 62] 

3 553 

2 534 

6416 

7 317 

9 472 

11843 

14969 

18 814 

14 856 

1 

398 

255 

716 

1735 

2 833 

5 697 

1 

6 840 

86 

98 

205 

286 

550 

1 147 

1 26) 

113 

348 

567 

536 

504i 

1 708 

! 556 

25 

23 

38 

57 

45! 

1 56l 

45 

77 

108 

129 

146 

141 

165 

183 

593 

559| 

941 

1 402 

1 562 

2514 

2 147 

1292 

1391 

2596 

4162 

5 635 

10 267 j 

11034 



II2 T INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


Table XVI. - 

Franc 

exports and imports of agricultural machinery. 


Description 

I'm 

1 ~ 1 

1930 

1931 

1 

1932 1 1933 

1 

Value in 

1 

1934 1935 

1000 fys 

I i 

1936 my 

1938 

Exports 










Tractors 

42.190 

23 460 

13,373 

8,930 

5,412 

5,234 

4,370 

3.788 9,290 

4.753 

Tilling and cultivating implc 








2,737 4,970 

8.263 

ments 

11.971 

17.531 i 

10,876 

4,408 

3,123 

2,888 

2,148 

Spades, picks and sho% els 

9,681 

8,820 

4,674 

3,285 

3,508 

3,054 

2,665 

2,869 6.199 

8,320 

Scythes and 

2,823 

2,726 

1,657 

1,371 

1.453 

1,244 

1,322 

1,156 1,898 

2.190 

Mowers 

6,101 

8,044 

5,170 

2,342 

2,268 

2,061 

2,701 

1,708 2,658 

5 387 

Grain harvesters 

5,390 

1 10.1311 

2.988 

2,976 

3,542 

3,428 

5,590 

2,418 4,537 

6.200 

Oil and wine presses 

8 232 

' 8,088' 

5,312 

2,225 

4,505 

2,571 

580 

1,600 3,405 

2,867 

Other agricultural machincrv 

102,702 

75,386 

43,617 

28,656 

27,248 

25,266 

20,374 

19,492 33,895 

46,924 

Total 

189,090 

154,206 

87,669 

54,193 

51,059 

45,746 

39,750 

35.768 66,852 

84,904 

Imports 










Tractors 

39,340 

53,5791 

60,540 

37,963 

26,129 

16,589 

12,324 

25,171 56.046 

74,096 

Tilling and cultivating imple 


j 








ments 

5,877 

4,686' 

4,568 

1.793 

1,042 

775 

417 

983 3,155 

2,785 

Mowers 

10,030 

8,378 

7,791 

3.947 

1,816 

1,882 

1,290 

1,162 1,724 

2,571 

Gram harvesters 

28,447 

24.8241 

16,296 

4,561 

2.473 

1,806 

941 

1,092 2,199 

2.480 

Cream separators and simiUr 










machinerv 

11,770 

22,684 

20,048 

8,626 

15,969 

8.967 

9,396 

8,018 19,672 

18,872 

Other igiiLultural machiuerj 

42,659 

1 

47.012 

41,291 

24,175 

19.686 

14.882 

4,758 

5,295 10,088 

12,237 

Ini^r 1 

138,123 

' 161,163 

150 534 

81,065 


44 901 

c tone> 

29126 

41,721 92,884 

113,041 

Exports 








1 


Tractors 

2,862 

1,841 

915 

707 

397 

501 

343 

339 381 

250 

Tilling and cultivating imple 


4,919' 








ments . 

3,050 

2.795 

I.II8 

816 

843 

724 

907 1,255 

1,70) 

Spades* picks and shovels I 

3,055 

1 2,595 

1,491 

1,184 

1,466 

1,263 

1.211 

1,293 1,843 

2.012 

Scythes and sickles 

283 

' 240 

155 

141 

146 

122 

139 

121 154 

14S 

Mowers I 

1,434 

1 990 

1,303 

598 

606 

511 

842 

557 635 

1 050 

Gram harvesters 

1,187 

2,342 

672 

640 

835 

783 

1.547 

680 1,101 

1,063 

Oil and wine presses 

1,297 

1.494 

961 

394 

966 

584 

152 

291 656 

350 

Other agricultural macliiner} * 

20,607 

15,479 

7.486 

5.258 

5.343 

5,271 

4,594 

4,032 5,861 

6,368 

Total 

33,775 

30,900 

15,778 

9,040 

10.575 

9,878 

9 552 

1 

1 

8,220 11,886 

12.953 

Imports 


1 






1 


Tractors 

4.019 

5,342 

6.335 

4,396 

3.333 

2.334 

1,637 

3,126 4,918* 

1 

4.686 

Tilling and cultivating imple- i 









ments . ' 

1,580 

1.202 

1,241 

430 

281 

‘ 194 

61 

162 486' 

312 

Mowers 

2.0381 

2,023 

1,854 

1,095 

510 

562 

411 

403 4181 

461 

Grain harvesters [ 

5,055 

4,679 

3,052 

903 

460 

401 

253 

294 386 

360 

Cream separators and similar 



1 





1 


machines . 

735 

7771 

696 

397 

574 

, 367 

343 

308 479 

315 

Other agricultural machinery 1 

6,204 

6,670 

5.668 

3,464 

3.155 

' 2,564 

929 

1,108' 1.539| 

1.401 

1 

Total 

1 

19,631 

20,693 

18,846, 

i 

10.685 

8,313 

6.422 

3,634 

5,401 8.226 

7,535 
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Table XVTI —USSR, imports and exports of agricultural machinery 


Description 

1)^9 

1930 ^ 

1931 1 

1 

1932 

1933 

^934 

1935 

1036 ] 

'937 

193 ^ 

I 


Value 

tn I 000 gold 

rubles 


I 000 pape) 

rubles 


Imports 



1 








tractors 

Tilling and cultiviting impk 

34 847 

71 564 

79 627 

374 

2 387 

96 

95 

218 

238 

16 

ments 

Fertiliser distributors seed 

6810 

10 342 

2 367 

66 

29 

5 

11 

77 

17 

3 

drills and planters 

3 054 

3 158 

1 621 

18 

3 

3 

1 

6 

1 

10 

H irvesting machinery 

5 036 

7935 

12 078 

1 

— 

5 

1 

2 

6 

— 

Threshing and similar machines 

1 413 

5 508 

202 

1 

— 

20 

21 

222 

3 

— 

Dairy michmerv 

2 406 

562 

9 

100 

52 

2 

2 

2 

40 

256 

other agricultur d machintrv 

4 635 

im 

1 638 

41 

5 

21 

22 

211 

41 

1 

1 OlAL 

58 201 

101 748 

97542 

601 

2 476 

152 

153 

738 

346 

286 

T xr kis 

599 

969 

2 074 

1909 

767 587 

MUnc ions 

627 

3 667 

5 212 

4944 

1mi iris 





1 






Inctors 

lillmg ind cultiviting iiuplc 

34 922 

74 446 

82 34/ 

328 

2 726' 

640 

71 

56 

48 

1 

meutb 

lertihser distributors sn 1 

15 466 

21 730 

4 883 

96 

32 

7 

25 

16 

8 

1 

drills and planters 

6 192 

6 045 

3 000 

27 

8 

7 

3 

2 

0 

9 

Harvesting mnchinerv 

13 148 

11 013 

13 296 

1 


8 

1 

1 

3 

— 

1 hreshiug 'iiid similar machines 

1 986 

9 548 

308 

1 


30 

19 

46 

0 , 

- 

Dairy machiuerv 

1 375 

284 

4 

44 

27 

1 

2 

0 

6 

29 

Other igncultur il m u him r\ 

6 522 

3 500 

1 966 

79 

6 

' 17 

V 

23 

141 

1 

1 )iM 

79 6111 

126 566 

105804 

576 

2 8191 134 

158 

144 

79 

41 

] XP RTS 

1274 

2 030 

5470 

3 640 

1682 

2660 

4 229 

5 447 

7 619 

7 562 


Tabli X\II1 — Argint\na imports and exports of agricultural machmcr\ 


Description 

i) ) 

IJTO 

1)31 

nt 

1933 

1 134 

n3S 

I n6 

1)37 

193 


1000^ IdPi^os 



\ alui in 

1000 

Pesos 

1/ \ 



Imports 











Traetois 

3 325 

1 772 

450 

11 

24 

93 

370 

2 506 

11 982 

18 128 

Ploughs 

5 501 

3 645 

1 523 

811 

1 306 

2 686 

3 841 

3 227 

5 397 

5 163 

Other cultuating impk ments * 

605 

212 

292 

10 

26 

48 

123 

200 

362 

293 

S(t 1 drills 

1 171 

950 

155 

9 

17 

92 

248 

454 

913 

1 420 

Gram hir\ esters 

7 964 

704 

225 

11 

32 

76 

424 

669 

1 255 

1 934 

Har\ ester threshers 

5 106 

2 455 

564 

353 

15 

2 264 

7 007 

2 830 

6 897 

14 622 

1 hreshiug machineb 

504 

132 

11 

4 

5 

3 

13 

85 

289 

577 

Crushers grinders md simil ir 

314 

139 

186 

89 

97 

47 

115 

119 

259 

133 

machines * 











Other igricultnr U inachiuerN ♦ 

im 

3213 

1 754 

889 

1 379 

2 307 

5 123 

4 989 

8 133 

10 000 

1 OTAL * 

27193 

13 222 

5162 

2187 

2 901 

7 616 

17 264 

15 079 

35 487 

52 270 

Exports ANii rr pxioris * 

- 

- 

- 


387 

6 890 

970 

630 

842 

297 






Wiimbn 





Imports 







1 

1 



Tractors 

2 754 

2041 

253 

4 

7 

26 

821 

6821 

3300 

5041 

Ploughs 

100 743 

62 954 

11341 

2551 

4 672 

8883 

9 822 

14 241 

1848:) 

20257 

Seed drills 

31743 

27378 

2418 

207 

451 

1228 

3 2J\ 

5633. 

10 149 

15088 

Grain harvesters 


4 389 

5071 

67 

195 

324 

1 673^ 

2401\ 

3 553 

3016 

Harvester threshers 


2 on 

J 05 ' 

176 

7 

497 

1500 

580 

1443 

3212 

Threshing machines 


no 

3 

2 


2 

4 

21 

72 

138 


Quantity not given 
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Tabll XIX — Unton oj South Ajnca, imports and exports oj agricultural machinery. 





- 


— 

= — 




— ^ 

Description 

1020 1 

1 030 

1931 j 

1932 

J933 1 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 j 

193R 





1 aim in 

2000 £ 





Imports 



1 






1 


True tors 

532 7 

162 5 

55 2 

32 2 

45 9 

173 5 

205 1 

2197 

248 2' 

3960 

Tilling and cultivating impU 











ments 

568 5 

278 9 

165 31 

143 0 

180 2 

328 7 

384 6 

445 7 

5681 

488 9 

Spades picks and hots* 

25 5 

175 

166' 

113 

214 

36 3 

32 2 

27 5 

31 1 

28 8 

Spraying machines 

204 

119 

I05| 

58 

79 

29 6 

212 

15 1 

170 

181 

Lawn mowers and garden i oik rs 

165 

154 

130 

115 

132 

25 9 

22 2 

21 3 

32 0 

37 3 

Mowers and gram hirvisters 

83 5 

58 3 

46 7 

51 9 

60 0 

122 5 

142 5 

1194 

1132 

72 3 

Jhreshing machines 

32 9 

26 2 

42 8 

34 0 

159 

33 4 

61 1 

45 4 

36 0 

22 1 

Cream separators 

43 8 

25 4 

1641 

13 3 

163 

39 5 

471 

46 6 

474 

29 5 

Other dairy mathinerv ♦ 

35 7 

421 

36 21 

188 

219 

26 4 

38 2 

50 8 

524 

3d 8 

Other agricultur il mat hiiitrv * 

446 4 

280 8 

125 4! 

85 8 

89 4 

226 1 

254 4 

230 8 

344 2 

265 3 

Totai * j 

1 805 9 

919 0 

528 l| 

407 6 

472 1 

10419 

1 208 6 

1 222 3 

14916 

1 357 8 

1 

Expori>,* I 

02 

01 

0 0 

01 

19 

32 

46 

27 

27 

22 

Ri rxi CRTS ♦ 

15 4 

13 6 

28 31 

101 

10 2 

76 

17 8 

22 3 

28 9 

391 






Numbti 





iMIORrS 











Irattors 

2 696 

626 

114 

71 

74 

621 

708 

922 

1108 

1803 

rilling and cultivating implc 











ments 

77 107 

46465 

27174 

20 592 

23285 

54 058 

67 756 

76 523 

100 811 

78345 

Spraying machines 

867 S 

8099 , 

, 5 703 

5145 

5122 

34 528 

31 421 

29 057 

16156 

29087 

Lawn mowers and garden rollers 

5 796 

62811 

\ 4 593 

4 299 

4 777 

9530 

8 751 

8357 

12 552 

10 109 

Mowers and gram harvesters 

4 557 

1412 

1199 

1116 

1403 

4 970 

4 374 

4 026 

4 468 

2 281 

Ihreshing machines 

140 

119 \ 

154 

119 


105 

204 

163 

117 

67 

Ire im separ dors 

10843 

6 l 8 l \ 

5 9/8| 

3200 

3 364 ] 

9 552 

12252 

11475 

11 137 

7097 


* Quantity not given 


Table XX AuUraha, imporU and exports of agricultural machinery 


Description 


1928/20 


1020/30 


1930/31 


1011/32 1032/33 i 93?/34 iJ^ 4 / 3 'i 1915/39 193937 


i 937 / 3 « 


T alue tn 1000 £ 


Imports 


33 heel tractors 

836 0 

712 3 

271 ) 

182 

413 

951 

224 2 

703 1 

977 3 

1406 1 

Tracklayiug tractors 

331 5 

i 330 5 

390 

64 

185 

60 1 

1601 

269 2 

499 5 

843 8 

Ploughs 

78 6 

670 

315 

88 

50 

86 

129 

84 

182 

175 

Other cultivating impk me Ills • 

77 8 

' 49 4 

48 

I 3 

09 

23 

48 

56 

96 

188 

Lawn mowers 

98 6 

96 8 

194 

56 

11 1 

134 

27 8 

28 4 

21 9 

195 

Mowers 

Gram harvesters and harvester 

23 1 

1 13 4 

169 

33 

82 

79 

20 9 

27 7 

110 

35 1 

threshers 

1148 

586 

39 2 

— 

14 

80 

08 

150 

136 

36 9 

Milking machines 

30 

93 

56 

3ll 

21 

28 

59 

11 0 

151 

32 8 

Cream separators 

1513 

1466 

150 3, 

142 8 

186 2 

99 6 

1121 

124 4 

1441 

120 5 

Other dairy machinery * | 

196 

1 55 6 

6 5 

56 

86 

122 

24 3 

159 

25 7 

38 0 

Other agricultural machinery * ' 

2188 

158 4j 

I 63 1 

28 7 

56 8 

55 2 

56 9 

680 

75 8 

91 4 

Total * 

1953i: 

1 697 9i 

1 6474, 

223 8 

3401 I 

365 2 

6507 

1 276 7 

18118 

2 660 4 

Exports * 

394 

87 8 

65 8 

247 

292 

334 

576 

75 9 

1081 

105 3 

Re exports • 

9 2 

96 

58 

20 

37 

69 

37 

85 

53 

39 


Number 


Imports 

Wheel tractors 

Tracklaying tractors 

Ploughs 

6,241 

, 

6,350 

2,793 

904 

30 

391 

407 

167 

1,485 

1157 

473 

7,219 

3 937 
944 
887 

5886 

1558 

1,940 

8525 

2,501 

1,785 

Lawn mowers 

51822 

54,708 

8568 

1,553 

1802 

5,233 

11,274 

14 725 

8339 

4,712 

Mowers 

1829 

1,062 

1,440 

302 

622 

599 

1577 

2013 

746 

2200 

Gram harvesters and harvester 
threshers 

2,374 

1,172 

1,107 


24 

250 

29 

468 

379\ 

798 

Milking machines 



1 99 

163 

651 

707\ 

1,187 

Cream separators 

17,098 

15,172 

'14,042 

15739 

21,536 

1 12,524\ 

11980 

13764i 

15133\ 

13,755 


Quantity not given 
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Table XXI — New Zealand, imports and exports of a^^ncultural machinery 


Dtijcnption | 

19-9 1 

D 30 j 

D3I 1 

1932 1 

1933 

1934 

1935 

D3< 1 

I )37 1 


1 

1 




Value m 1000 £ 





iMIORTi. 











Iractoib 

237 3 

153 5 

29 0 

140 

20 5 

95 9 

194 3 

386 9 

734 3 

806 4 

PlouKh'’ 

89 

93 

95 

86 

81 

122 

20 4 

25 7 

29 0 

35 9 

Other tuUivdtinj' implemtuts * 
Seed drills and fertiliser dis 

28 0 

162 

44 


7 1 

152 

26 0 

31 2 

47 2 

44 2 

tributors 

99 

201 

09 

1 5 

08 

1 8 

120 

137 

21 9 

26 2 

Mowers 

47 9 

516 

6 1 

16 61 

93 ' 

22 9 

31 8 

41 9 

69 6 

73 7 

66 6 

Oram harvesters 1 

187 

157 

55 

316 

10 2 

198 

32 7 

30 8 

188 

I hreshniK maehines * 1 

I 5 

I 9 

28 

43 

57 

15 1 

10 7 

22 4 

197 

14 5 

sheep shearers • 

32 4 

25 1 

58 

10 8 

133 

24 4 

22 7 

35 9 

39 8 

41 9 

Cream separrtois 

62 6 

93 9 

56 0 

142 6 

95 5 

97 4 

85 2 

104 6 

70 9 

45 5 

Other dair} michmerv * 

73 5 

95 2 

39 8 

36 3 

37 1 

52 2 

48 6 

58 6 

58 5 

68 7 

Other agneultur ilmae!uner\ * 

1198 

1156 

139 

15 1 

23 3 

38 1 

57 8 

70 0 

105 7 

100 1 

Total * 

642 5 

600 1 

173 7 

264 0 

265 9 

394 3 

539 4 

8513 

12315 

1,268 8 

1 XPOHTS • 

17 9 

12 4 

96 

88 

6 1 

12 4 

13 9 

22 7 

28 3 

36 7 

Ri f xrokrs * 

39 

28 

67 

10 4 

65 

10 0 

92 

44 

29 

84 






\ unifci 





iMl ORIS 











Iralors 

/ 262 

890 

106 

43 

97 

1 410 

798 

1484 

2 533 

2734 

Ploughs 

Stid drills md lirlilistrdi 

1026 

837 

266 

234 

353 

627 

1 256 

} 148 

1214 

nil 

tnbut )is 

956 

1668 

30 

88 

2 

1 IJ- 

536 

732 

1066 

1310 

VI iwers 

3 484 

3 711 

170 

744 

1209 

! 265 

1 560 

2 992 

3044 

2476 

Oi im li ir\csl( IS 

497 

320 

24 

91 

302 

' 10 

309 

442 

314 

167 

Citim stpii ii( IS 

5 430 

7488 

3859 

10 998 

6 699 

5 223 

4 489 

6 757 

5 305 

241) 


* Oyi ^nllt^ It t y,M\i It 


Tabil XXII 


— \cthcrlands imports and exports at a^riciiltiDul machimn 


liesLnptioii 


I MI 1)3- DM D34 D^S Di< 


DT D3^ 


ImI )Kls 


Inctors 


513 

538 

lilhiig uid ciiltiv iting iniplc 




merits 

622 

537 

310 

Seed drills 

122 

68 

34 

Mowers and gram hirvc'^ttrs 

921 

1 411 

1 367 

Ihrtshing juithiiKs 

473 

547 

438 

Criam sepirators 

259 

193 

140 

Otlur d nr\ maclutterv 

852 

611 

432 

Otlungrieultur il m ichiiurv 

2 442 

2 378 

1 805 

loTAL 

5 691 

6 258 

5 084 

PXI ORTs 

420 

1 

473 

435 

IMI CRTS 




Trictors number 



203 

Tilling and cultivating imple 




merits j 

1 1 348 

1048 

630 

Seed drills i 

1 219 

140 

110 

Mowers and grain hirvcsttrs 

1 843 

2 859 

2 846 

1 hrcshing inaehines 

896 

1037 

880 

Cream separators 

t 142 

130 

97 

Other dairy machinery 

t 467 

367 

282 

Other agncultural machinery 

4 492 

4 456 

3 390 

lOTAL * 

* 9407 

10037 

8 235 

h XPORTS 

1 588 

695 

565 


* Tractors nat included 


I ((hi( in 1000 ft 


474 

285 

391 

558 

500 

690 

80d 

232 

298 

399 

454 

48() 

617 

534 

44 

64 

80 

129 

130 

165 

123 

769 

797 

865 

793 

974 

1 279 

1 124 

300 

515 

533 

584 

422 

384 

232 

141 

154 

114 

127 

155 

214 

243 

220 

188 

171 

121 

254 

28-r 

347 

1 279 

1348 

1 113 

1 175 

1 167 

1 551 

1 465 

3459 

3 649 

3,666 

3 941 

4 088 

5184 

4 876 

331 

312 

307 

251 

253 

458 

371 


Mfhic 

Um s 





209 

174 

292 

426 

562 

456 

455 

601 

1025 

1 296 

1 614 

1 789 

1 882 

1 514 

96 

151 

224 

387 

414 

459 

333 

1 578 

1 839 

2 623 

2 197 

3 057 

3349 

2 665 

719 

1 282 

1532 

1,622 

1 185 

968 

557 

109 

129 

75 

80 

109 

120 

127 

180 

236 

230 

1*^0 

276 

272 

275 

2 565 

3 062 

2 772 

3 333 

3 366 

3 746 

3 262 

5 848 

7 724 

8 752 

9 383 

10 196 

10 796 

8 733 

448 

492 

530 

459 

464 

599 

589 
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Table XXIII. — Italy, imports and exports of agricultural machinery. 


Descnption 1 1929 | 1930 

1 1 

1931 ' 1932 ^ 1933 1934 1935 

1 1 1 

1936 

1937 

1 

1938 

1 1 ' 

1 1 

J 

1 



Value in looo lire 


Imports 

Tractorb . 


12.954 

9165 

4,917 

10.744 

13,276 

8,239 

6,891 

12,317 

10,690 

Tilling and cultivating 1111 
plements 

9,679 

8,382 

2,931 

1,744 

2.775 

4,486 

1,142 

1,032 

1.6581 

1.599 

Scythes, sickles and simihir 
tools 

5,923 

5.318 

4.971 

3 . 218 i 

3.245 

4,081 

3,458 

4,058 

4.773 

5 . 8 % 

Mowers | 

12,177 

17,820 

8,228 

5,838 

5,154 

6,503 

4,428 

3,895 

5,877 

5,496 

Gram harvesters 

7,269 

4,308 

3 . 004 ! 

1,125 

2 , 063 ! 

1337 

1,705 

2 307 

4,165 

2,704 

rhreshmg mat hints 

5,043 

4,278 

3,162 

2,811 

4 , 227 ' 

4,110 

3,836 

1.977 

3,532 

4,391 

Cream separators 

2,065 

2,066 

1,209 

1,430 

1,695 

1,823 

1.494 

1,252 

1,782 

2.111 

other agritultnral machincrv 

16,841 

13,617 

5,005 

4,291 

6 317 

4,984 

3,023 

2.749 

4,340 

4.539 

lOTAL 

58,997 

68,743 

37,675 

25.374 

36 220 

40,600 

27,324 

24,161 

38 444 

37,426 

Exports 

6,403 

13 679 

6,266 

3,614 

5,402 

5,985 

4.765 

5,698 

16 448 

19.496 


Metric ions 


Imports 

Tractors 


1,643 

1,071 

552 

1,622 

2,357 

1.594 

1,170 

1 588 

1.122 

rilling and cultivating ini 
plements 

2.545 

2,150 

805 

602 

974 

1,614 

405 

398 

483 

389 

Scythes, suklts and similar 
tools 

444 

404 

405 

311 

350 

462 

429 

400 

408 

399 

Mowers 

3,661 

4,809 

2,320 

1,551 

1 640 

2,137 

1,423 

966 

1,221 

I 117 

Gram harvesters 

1.922 

1.075 

733 

351 

662 

464 

584 

621 

958 

556 

Threshing machines 

829 

713 

495 

548 

1,007 

1.081 

1,176 

550 

752 

827 

Cream separators 

153 

165 

97 

146 

155 

183 

132 

86 

no 

98 

Other agricultural machinerv 

4,066 

3,534 

1.2041 

1,218 

2,085 

1.719 

1,058 

966 

1,189 

1,027 

Total 

1 13,620 

14,493 

7,130 

5,285 

8,495 

i 10,017 

6,801 

5,157 

6 709 

5 535 

Exports 

1,018 

1.111 

1354 

700 

1 ’^^1 

883 

1,022 

1,684 

2,811 

2,944 


In spite of the recovery of the last few years, the international trade in 
agricultural machinery has not yet reached the high levels attained during the 
period 1927-30 whilst production, on the other hand, has in several countries 
surpassed the maximum previously recorded In a number of countries efforts 
are being made to achieve self-sufficiency and this has led to a great increase 
in the home manufacture of agricultural machinery and an active internal 
trade with a corresponding reduction in foreign trade. In any case, there is 
an increasing demand for agricultural machinery in all the countries where 
conditions are suitable for its use. 


Conclusion. 

A general consideration of the situation shows that the production and trade 
in agricultural machinery is mainly concentrated in the temperate countries of 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

The tropical zones in general have less need of agricultural machinery; 
not only because of the abundant supply of cherp manual labour but also be- 
cause of the different conditions of tropical agriculture which calls^ifor other 
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Table XXIV. — United States, exports of agricultural machinery 
according to destination. 


Countries • 

1 1929 1 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 1933 I 

Value in 

1934 1 

1000 s 

1^35 

1 

1 


1938 

Europe | 1 

Germany 

■ 1 

792 

415 

123 

184 

289' 

130 

140 

2131 317 

Austria 

. ' 140* 

233 

108 

8 

18, 

51 

48 

67 

71 

— 

Belgium 

514 

395 

126 

124 

48 

79 

101 

109 

212 

209 

Bulgaria 

301 

31 

3 

5 

1 

2 

4 

11 

73 

46 

Denmark 

523 

579 

173 

27 

14 

46 

49 

59 

17 

35 

Spam 

744 

447 

216, 

89 

169 

260 

327 

101 

3 

13 

Kstonia 

I3I| 

47 

10 ' 

5 

1, 

5 

20 

35 

71 

III 

Finland 

173 

46 

15' 

3 

2 

9 

14 

48 

412 

400 

1 'ranee 

2.456 

2.541 

2.127 

786 

747 

742 

406 

924 

1,705 

1.386 

Greece 

246 

194 

133 

16 

47 

125 

125 

150 

188 

' 360 

JIungar\ 

598 

239 

31 

7 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 


Ireland 

2,104 

1,627 

81 

35 

9 

33 

29 

35 

38 

32 

Ilal\ 

> 1,264 

1,249 

248 

237 

562 

838 

659 

1,063 

626 

612 

Jyatvia 

241 

51 

30 

3 

6 

21 

10 

45 

72 

30 

Norway 

67 

78 

70 

15 

7 

30 

32 

89 

174 

350 

Netherlands 

210, 

203 

165 

106' 

95 

209 

306 

261 

345 

436 

Poland 

300 

52 

16 

4 

2 

10 

14 

18 

38 

32 

I’ortugal . . 

165 

272 

60 

19 

37 

105 

131 

102 

701 

497 

Romania 

563 

120 

26 

20 

61 

120 

96 

134 

423 

280 

I'niled Kingdom ... 

1,844 

2,016 

1.415 

687 

1,008 

1,592 

2.578 

2.974 

4.575 

3,496 

Sweden 

544 

475 

239 

95 

68 

262 

431 

682 

1,811 

2.283 

Switzerland 

126 

133 

30 

33 

46 

54 

87 

80 

76' 139 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

239 

118 

93 

38 

7 

9 

49 

59 

q4i no 

r S S. R. 

20,714 

42,131 

37.892 

157 

178 

13 

33 

48 

14, 6 

Vugoslavia 

190 

126 

22 

9 

8 

9 

2 

1 

7 

24 

A menca 











Argentina 

35,342 

17,439 

1,431 

703 

I.I8I 

2,260 

4.541 

4,695 

11,465 

14,254 

Brazil 

1,329 

643 

85 

69 

204 

420 

580 

840 

1.453 

1,532 

Canada 

37,714 

24,485 

4,882 

2.357 

2,393 

4,278 

7.339 

11,247 

18,667 

20,663 

Chile 

866, 

619 

99 

5 

11 

29 

108 

211 

661 

632 

Colombia 

254 

156 

93, 

64 

101 

258 

335 

460 

618 

786 

Cu l»a 

1,161 

561 

242 

52 

86 

181 

169 

322 

381 

315 

Honduras 

311, 

197 

71 

16 

18 

64 

65 

62 

52 

86 

British Honduras 

100 

78 

19 

4 

18 

28 

94 

175 

144 

100 

famaica 

70 

44 

17 

8 

12 

47 

31 

108' 

72 

172 

Mexico 

2,1481 

2,503 

1,420 

282 

509 

1,282 

1,917 

2,228, 

3,263 

1,450 

Panama 

108 

108 

83' 

64 

45 

33 

75 

53 

57 

34 

Peru 

389, 

211 

72 

50 

111 

279 

409 

483 1 

674 

707 

Dominican Republic 

99 

75 

36 

24 

78 

43 

52 

66 

95 

125 

Trinidad and Tobago . . 

44 

38 

33 

23 

31 

57 

32 

7ll 

67| 102 

I'ruguav 

1,497 

1.285i 

194 

48 

70 

189 

268 

343 I 

1.02U 740 

Venezuela 

381 

290 

I24j 

80 

123 

178 

200 

241 

509| 730 

Asia 











China 

186 

89, 

46 

14 

21 

39 

45 

82 

78 

83 

India 

433 

312 

138 

72 

159 

182 

175 

269 

316 

313 

Netherlands Fast Indies . 

213 

116 

30 

19 

19 

153 

59 

791 

201 

324 

Iraq 

53 

24 

4 

212 

6 

16 

26 

11, 

36 

32 

Iran 

21 

31 

1 

3 

8 

20 

78 

266 

24 

216 

.fapau 

279 

243 

98 

54 

33 

53 

80' 

223 ' 

223 

no 

Palestine 

77 

67 

47 

197 

267i 

214 

297 

130 

240 

159 

Philippines 

430 

434 

334 

559 

295 

234 

317 

629 

673 

459 

Siam 

73 

38 

25 

4 

4 

47 

,2 

20 

86 

126 

Turkey 

357 

128 

31 

8 

20 

18 

57 

104 

320 

104 

A ftica 





70 






Italian Africa 

4 

7 

18 

45 

79 

529 

43 

58 

229 

British Fast Africa 

681 

302 

30 

14 

16 

27 

64 

153, 

271 

417 

Algeria and Tunisia 

. ' 4,655 

2,508, 

1,182' 

861 

585 

648 

455 

987' 

1.797 

1,757 

^gypt 

562 1 

2381 

86 

34 

66 

168 

241 

298) 

398 

364 

Morocco . 

.1 785, 

5751 

5I4| 

528, 

383 

207, 

210, 

334 

697 

927 

Mozambique 

266' 

134' 

40 

24 

17 

59 ' 

78* 

60 

119 

133 

Union of South Africa . . . 

Oceania 

. , 5.681' 

2.3441 

1.174' 

684 

830 

2,228 

2.656 

3,615. 

1 

4,606 

4,530 

Australia 

. ! 4,734| 

3.1431 

332, 

248 

542i 

1,348 

3,018 

5.1671 

9.638 

6.292 

New Zealand 

. { 1,7161 

1,136 

189 

165 

285 

634 

904 

I. 954 I 

2,866 

3,228 

Other countries . . 

. 1 1.290 

l,013j 

439 

303 

272 

629 

823 

71ll 

1,524 

1.539 

Total . . 

140,801 

115,809| 

57.403 

10,548 

12,215 

21,543 

32,040 

43,985' 

75,331 

75,442 


* The countries are given in the French alphabetical order. 
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working methods, particularly as regards cultivation. Warm countries do not 
support, in the long run, over-intensive working, and continued cultivation 
without adequate manuring exhausts the soils more rapidly and irremediably 
than is the case in more temperate climates. A more exact study of the re- 
lationship between the intensity of cultivation, climate and the conservation 
of soil fertility would be a very profitable one and of great value to the develop- 
ment of agricultural inachiner}". 

H. J. Hopfen. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


An Organic Fertilizer Manufactured from Town Refuse. 

An. article on the disposal of town refuse was published in this Bulletin in January 
1930 (p 28) and the difficulties inolved were clearly indicated. Proposals for the 
conversion of «:arbage into an organic manure have often been made but in few cases 
have the processes been thorougly investigate! from an economic and an agricultural 
point of view, 

A notable exception is the new rubbish disposal plant at Wood bane, bondon. W., 
which deals with the refuse of the Royal Borough of Kensington and whilst it is expen- 
sive in o])eration, the demand from the horticultural hiflustry north of J.<ondon for the 
manure “Hyganic" produced makes it economic. 

Briefly the process is one of hand sorting on a conveyer belt, by which undesirable 
materials and those having other economic uses are removed, (Glass, pai)er, nudal, 
rags, etc.) followed by crushing in cylindrical crushers, driven by electric power, 
and fermentation of the crushed material for 16 days in brick cells of 180 tons capacity 
250 tons of refuse are treated daily giving an output of 160 tons of manure, “ H\ganic” 
To ensure sitisfactory fermentation the (TUvShed material is sprayed with a bacterial cul- 
ture solution and the process is partly aerobic and partly anaerobic; during fermenta- 
tion a temperature of lyu"*-! P' is reached and there is a considerable evolution of 
gas; this being removed in flues, all objectionable smells are avoided 

The objections raised in the article quoted against the luse oi garbage as a ferti- 
liser were the following, the desseniination of noxious weeds, insect larvae and fungus 
spores, and the low nitrogen content of the garbage which is further depleted b> unsa- 
tisfactory fermentation, the difficulties encountered were the necesity of a ])reliminary 
sorting with its inherent danger to health and the small opportunities for mechanising 
the various processes. 

All these difficulties have been overcome in the “ Hyganic ” process and handling costs 
are further re luced by usinj; unitsof the disposal plant for the municipal garbage collection. 

PArmeritation processes are not new in this connection; in Italy in particular, where 
the cost of fuel for incineration is high, much attention has been paid to fermentation 
and chemical methods of rubbish disposal. However, the use of extra nutrients for 
the bacteria, a rationalised fermentation and finally the self sterilisation ensured by 
the high temperatures reached are new features in this process. 

Analyses of the fermented product showed a dry matter content of 63.9-74.4 per 
cent, (average 70 per cent.) and the nitrogen content 0.97-1.42 per cent, (average 1.16 
per cent.) on a dry matter basis; the material is sold ex-works at <js.~()d. per ton. 

The results of field experiments with the new manure are given in an article by 
Dr. Trip in “ Chemistry and Industry ", December 23, T939 v. 58 p. 1102 and without 
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repeating them it will vSuffice to say that on an equal nitrogen basis H\gatiic ^^as not 
inferior to farmyard manure whereas on the basis of cost it was supc'rior three tinn s out 
of four. Rape dust was, in only one case, inferior to Hyganic on an e([ual nitrogen basis 
but the cost of the former has already lead to its almost complete (lisapjjearantx from 
the fertiliser market. Kxperience has also shown that a large pro]K)rtion of the nitn^gen 
of Hyganic is readily available and. as the figures given co\er only one }ear, residual 
efiects are ignored; were these considered there is no doubt that the coinpariscai A\ith 
s ilphate of ammonia would be greatly improve 1 . It will be a matter of sonu' interest 
to see a comparison with other manures carried out ovxr a number of years for there are 
numerous other possibilities of beneficial or deleterious effects thnt may result Irom 
repeated applications of the new material that time alone can show All that can be 
Slid at present is that the nsults obtained in the first year of experimentation are very 
promising indeed 

The experience already gained shows the process to bt* economically ]irofitabIe. 

A subsidy of ?,s per ton of garbage paid to the manufacturer of the manure en- 
ables him to sell his produd at the competitive price mentioned above whereas the 
usual cost of rubbish disposal in Ihigland is about 6 shillings per ton £ i.^oti.oao 
is spent in the United Kingdon annually lor the destruction of refuse which has a pc- 
tential value of £ 8,000,000 as manure. Hence, it is thought that this process is worthy 
of more general interest, especialU as the lack of vStable manure due to mechanisation of 
transport has already b( come a problem for the market gardeners in the neighbourhood 
of large towns J C H 

The aims of plant breeding in German Agriculture. 

The desire to ensure a domestic supply of food and raw materials has put a 
number of problems before the (reniian plant breeder The country can produce car- 
bohydrates enough but there is a serious deficiency iu oils and tats, proteins and 
textile fibres, merely increasing the area devoted to agriculture will thus not solve 
the problem By putting a million hectares luider forage crojis rich in fats and protein 
it would be possible to cover the lack of oils and fat.s but this area could only be 
found at the expense of cereal and potato cultivation. Olivioiisly, this is not a prac- 
ticable .solution except in so far as plant improvement and the regulation ot harvests 
enable the necessary area for a given production to be reduced. 

According to A. Pisctiek, plant breeding should not only aim at increased yitkLs 
but also at the improvement of quality and resistance to dis(‘ase and insect attack. 
Tlie regularity of the yield depends to a considerable extent on the latter and its 
importance may be gauged by the extent of such damage, whieli is estimated at 
2,000,000 RM. annually. 


C.\KB(>IIVDR \TKS 

Rye. 

The immediate aim of rve breeding is to obtain self-pollinating varieties in order 
to be able to proceed along the lines already followed with other cereals. Other pouits 
that have to be considered at the same time are resistance to cold weather, tilk'ring, 
resistance to diseavse, the brc(‘ding of perennial varieties and fitially the production 
of a griiin rich in protein and suitable for bread making. 

Wheat. 

Ill the first place, the baking properties should be improved; t\en if the spring 
wheats may already be classed as A in this respect the winter wheats are still C. 
It is necessary to fijtid varieties that can he put in class B. This quality must com- 
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billed with resistance to cold, a strong straw and high yields, together with resivSt- 
ance to rust, smut and other diseases. Yellow rust is the pest most to be feared in 
(Germany. Certain wheats (Garnet, Panzer, certain local strains and the primitive 
and wild forms) are very resistant in this respect. The difficulty in crossing and 
breeding is that there arc several biological races of yellow rust and their virulence 
to different wheats is not constant. 

The limited area of good land available docs not allow of a further extension of 
the area devoted to wheat. The less exacting varieties, from a soil point of view, 
might be cultivated in the lighter, sandy soils of the north and northeast. Crossings with 
local varieties have given encouraging results. On the other hand, wheat-rye crosses 
have enabled the sitnple requirements, the winter resistance and earliness of the 
latter to be combined with the good qualities of the former. Such crosses will soon 
be available commercially 

Barley 

As a forage crop varieties are wanted that are resistant to lodging and drought 
and rich in protein. The selection of naked grain varieties with a high protein con- 
tent is particularly important from this jDoint of view. On the other hand, resist- 
ance to cold is still inadequate and none of the local or foreign varieties, not even 
those brought back by the Hindu Kush expedition, have enabled barley to be cul- 
tivated in the northeast without certain risks. 

Spring barley is essentially a malting barley with two rows of grains, an average 
of 20, OCX), 000 ([uiiitals are produced each }ear though only c),ooo,o()o to j 0,000,000 
quintals are absorbed by the brewing industry. Part of this production could there- 
fore l)e replaced by the forage varieties with 4 rows of grains. The breeding of 
malting barlery aims at the production of \arieties that give a high pro])ortion of 
soluble matter on malting and have .suitably soluble ]’)roteins and at the same time 
a considerable resistance to divsea.se — particularly to oidium and rusts 

Potatoes 

Occupying 2,()oc),oo() hectares, this crop takes .second place alter r\e Thanks 
to better cultivation, more attention to the .soil and the u.se of manures and better 
varieties, this crop now^ gives yield exceeding by 105 t)er cent, those obtained bet- 
weim 1872 and 1882, The crops are greatly affected In the incidence of di.sea.se. 
Plant breeding has enabled varieties immune from w^art disease to be produced but 
all are leable to attack by dowiiig mildew' {Phviophthora mfe^taus) whit'h caiuses da- 
mage to the extent of 100,000,000 RM annually and may e\en reach 500,000,000 RM 
in some years. Right races of Phytophthora are at prevSent known and amongst the 
wild solanaceous plants of Central and vSouth America varieties have been found resist- 
ant to all 8 (Solanum demissinn Tlaxpehnalcoense, .S’, dennssum (El desierto) and 
.S aj uscoen^e ) , by crossing with tliCvSe an attempt is being made to obtain immune varieties. 

Degeneration reduces the annual crop by 4,000,000 to 5,000,000, metric tons; 
bv crossing wdth wild varieties it is hoped to i.solate strains resistant to virus disea.ses. 

The Colorado bettle danger has doubled the amount of research aimed at produc- 
ing varieties less .subject to the depredations of this in.sect and here again wdld va- 
rieties that as not .suffer so badly are being used for erovssing: Solamini demissiim, 
5 . jamasii, S commersonii and 5 . caldash. 

In the same way, recour.se is had to the primitive and wild forms for cras.ses 
that have tubers le.ss subject to discoloring and varieties that do not .suffer so badly 
from spring and autumnal frosts for, whilst the cultivated varieties sustain conside- 
rable damage at — C, 5 . aucale is resi.stant to — S^C and 5 . demissum utile to — 3” C. 
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Oils and Fats. 

prodiiclioii covers Do per cent, of the requirements. To improve the 
cultivation of oil bearim: plants in O.^riuany, it is necessary to select varieties with 
high yields and well adapted to the different types of soil and climate. At the 
present time the principal oil crops are the different varieties of rape and to a lesser 
extent poppy, mustard and false flax (Camehna saiiva). Howe\er, the yield of oil 
from these crops is not entirely satisfactory and .subject, particularly in the ca.se of 
rape, to great variations as a result of ])arasites. On good soil and with suitable 
clini itic conditions the following may be taken as the yield of oil per hectare colza 
oil (from winter rape) 670 -loor kg (from FnglisJi rape) Ojo—g^o kg; poppy oil 
540— S 10 kg, mustard oil 300—440 kg, linseed oil (from false flax) 2\o to 3O0 kg, 
but wdien conditions are less fa\ourable or wdien there is considerable parasiti.sni, 
these \ ields will be greatly reduced, and this is a grave hindrance to tlie devek)]j- 
ment of the cultivation of the.se plants. 

An attempt is now bemg made to introduce mwv oibbcariiig plants and work is 
bein.^ c irrie I out in pirticular with flax (linseed), hemp, tobacco, soya and lupin; the 
last tw^o are of particular inb^rest. 

I'lax is as im])ortaut for the production of fibre as for the production of protein and 
oil. Tile varieties of ilax, howwer, that are growai for fibre difler from those growm for 
oil by being taller and less br<iuchel than the latter. The ' Forschungsinstitut fur 
liastbiseni ” at Sorrau (Nierlerlausitz) has rai.sed the yield of flax to i() 20 quintals of 
I in .see 1 with an oil content of 10-44 per cent, per hectare. Max grown for fibre gives 
yields of 7.8 (jiiintals of linseed with an oil content of 32-3() per cent, per hectare; by 
crossing the latter with the former, the yield of linseed from flax for fibre has been raised 
lo 12-10 (jiiintals, with an oil content of 38-40 jxn* cent , per hectare. 

I'oh'Ui I). 

Tile varieties of tobacco for cigarettes lired by the “ Reichsinstitut fur Tabak 
lorehn'14 ” at h'orchlieini. neir K irlsruhe, produce .seeds that au' rich in oil This oil 
may Ix' refined and used tor alimentary purjio.ses. 

/ iif^nis 

I and / . wiifabilis are jiromi.sing. It has been found jiossible to 

raise the oil content of L. alhu^, wdeh is usual]} (S jier cent . to is-K) per cent / . mu- 
fabil'.s has even more valuable forms but they have lieeii found more dilhrult to accli- 
matise. Plant breeling should however make it jaossilile to obtain varieties of tln\se 
twx) lujiiiis that are adaptcLl to the (Vermin soil and climate and at the same time re- 
tain their value as oil-producing plants. 

Soya. 

For a long wdiile there have lieen attempts to introduce this jdant but they have 
all gone amiss for the sova does not ripen. Plant breeding should be able to jiroduce 
varieties that ripen in (Verm my wlidst retaining their character as oil and jiroteiii pro- 
ducing plants. It has alusidy been possible to isolate one that ahvays rijiens in {Ger- 
many. 


Protein. 

The solution of the protein problem is boinid up with the question of oil juoduc- 
tion. In asmuch as an extension of the area under oil seeds w^ould not be able to co^ er 
all requirements of oil and fats it is necessary to have recourse to animal fats. 
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An increase of animal products is dependent on an increase of fodder production 
and particularly on a supply of fodder rich in protein which alone can improve the 
output of milk and lard The protein question is therefore above all a question is fodder 
production and plant breeding work has followed on these lines during the last few years. 

The annual pro luctiou of protein for cattle feeding varies between 3,800,000 and 
4,200,000 metric tons whilst the annual requirements are from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
metric tons; the ditTerence, about 800,000 metric tons, was formerly imported To 
cover it now, the production of plants rich in protein, and particularly leguminous 
crops, are being iiuTcased, both as field crops and as catch crops. 

The part phnvd by plant breeding is considerable, possibilities for production 
exist in the east but there arc obstacles to cultivation there, arising from the small 
rainfall, the danger of night frosts and the shortness of the growing season; further, 
the majority of the soils are light and sandy .so that plant breeding will have to 
satisfy verv exact requirements 

Lupin 

The sweet lupin, which is free from alk<iloids, w'as first produced by the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institut fur Zuchtungsforschung » at Munchberk (Mark) and represents an 
important advance Tfiere have been sweet lupins with yellow and with blue flowers 
on the market since 1(134. 7^45^ hectare were luider this crop for fodder 

and seed production These lupins are suitable for growdh on light soils as w'cll as 
on medium soils where clovers do not thrive and thev may be used as green teed 
when cut or the}^ ma}^ be ensilaged The protein content of the lupin is 44 -48 per 
cent., that of the blue lupin 31 — 36 per cent. Other re.scarches have led to the iso- 
lation of a yellowy lupin the pods of which remain closed in dry weather when mature 
and further it has been posdble to combine the factor for sweetness with that for the 
non-opening of the pods The work is being continued wdth a view to increasing 
the yield, earjiness, etc. 

Red Clover. 

The aim of plant breeding with this plant is the creation of varieties that are 
resistant to cold and drought, not exacting in soil requirements, immune from disease, 
(Scleroiina tyifolwrum), and yielding sufiicient seed under the climatic and soil condi- 
tions of the country to increase the production of indigenous seed. 

Lucerne. 

vSelection work on this plant has the following objectives drought resistance, regu- 
larit\ of >ields, disease resistance, (especially against Mildew and Scleroiima tnfohorum, 
and protein content. For the north and east of the country it is necessary to obtain 
a \ariety that grows in light and sandy soils (sand lucernes). 75—80 per cent of 
the necessary lucerne seed is now" imported; the home production of seed is essential 
and must be increased as the crop expands. 

'I'FyxTiLE FIBRES. 

Flax 

Germany requires 65,000 metric tons of lin fibre annually; this represents the 
production from 80,000 hectares with an average yield of 32.59 quintals of flax straw 
per hectare In 1038 the old Reich had 44,872 hectares under this crop and to this 
must be added 2400 hectares in the Ostmark. 

The ordinary varieties of flax contain 15 — 18 per cent, of fibre. By selection, 
varieties have been produced that contain 21—24 per cent. Under favourable condi- 
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tion these varieties can produce 900—1200 kej of fibre per hectare. Present efforts 
are directed to the production of varieties that combine high yields ot fibre with high 
yelds of seed. 

Hemp. 

In 1938, the area under Inniip in the old Reich was ri,6oc> hectares and the pro- 
duction was 60,000 metric tons. Breeding of new varieties is es])ecially due to pri\ ate 
initiative and more particularly to the work of Schurk; at Marke (Ila\elland) The 
tendenc}^ now is to produce varieties giving an increased gross yield ])er hectare and 
at the sime time rich in fibres and bearing ripe seed. On attempt is also being 
made to grow hermaphrodite varieties in order to avoid the difference in the crossing 
between the male and female plants. 

Nellie. 

Amongst the substitutes that have been tried, only the common nettle has been 
fouii!! satisfactor\'. I^y breeding it has been possible to produce a fibre nettle which 
grows from 2 to 3 m. high and yields 6,000 — 8,000 kgs of stalks per hectare These 
stalks have a fibre content of about 13 per cent, {te 730 - 100 kg per hectare). This 
nettle multiplies vegetatively and can be cultivated on light mineral soils with much 
organic matter or even on fen soils that are free of weeds. A H. 

An interesting leguminous fodder plant in the Misiones Region (Argentina). 

Among the indigenous leguminous jilants which ha\e been methodically studied 
at the Agricultural Kxperirnent Station, Toreto (Misiones) there is, according to a 
booklet by M. MaTinklu, the director of the station (Ihieiios Aires, 1039, 16 pp. figs, 
tables), a number of species, of Desmodium that are suitable for fodder In particular 
D. ciineaium Hook and Arnett is important, for animals reli.sh this plant and it has 
a high nutritive value The conditions obtaining at Misiones are pai Liciilarh favou- 
rable for its growth. 

The search for new fodder plants is especially important for the development of 
cattle breeding in Misiones on account of the lack of suitable feeding stuffs. A large 
part of the higher land in this region is stony or has such a poor \egetable cover 
that it is easily washed away by the rains. The conditions are thus very uniavou- 
rable for the growth of tender forage and the rigorous climate accentuates this difli- 
cult} . Tlic two critical seasons of the year in the production of fodder crojis a’-e the 
winter, with temperatures of 9^ C 20 cins below the surface (such as was actually recor- 
ded in 1933) and the summer with its brilliant vSunshine, a period of dryness, which 
though short as a rule may in some years, as in 1935-3^, extend oAer 80 days. 

These two unfavourable factors give rise to difficulties in acclimatising both tro- 
pical and temperate forage crops. The author gives mich information on D. ciiuealum 
and on the results obtained with it during four years of experimental work. The 
data obtained by chemical analysis and the observations on the cultivation may ])e 
summarised as follows: 

(t) It is a sort of woody peremiial which grows from 1.3 metres to 3 metres 
high and it occurs native in several South and Central American countries. 

(2) Vegetative growth ceases during the coldest months and the aerial part 
dies back to within 20 ot 30 ems from the ground. The plant remains alive at a 
temperature of — 90C. 

(3) Its hardiness makes it j>ossible to cultivate it on stony soil, on steej) slopes 
and in very shallow soil where most cultivated plants would fail t(^ grow. 
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(4) It is sown at the beginning of September in rows T5 cins apart at a depth 
of 4 cins; 80 kgs of undressed seed per hectare arc used, this corresponds to 40 kg, 
approximately, of dressed seed. 

(5) It is particularly suitable for laying down hay meadows and may also be 
used in association with grasses to improve pasture land. 

{()) Two or tliree cuts per year are possible at the time of blooming, each 
cut gives 5000-60U0 kgs of fodder per hectare and the mean production is 16 metric 
tons of green fodder per hectare, the yield of seeds is 400 kgs per hectare. 

(7) The chemical composition is sati.sfactory; it is possible to impro\ e the nu- 
tritive value by cutting before the stems are com])letely lignified, on the other hand 
the value of tin* lea\es. as regards the digestible protein content, is very nearl} as 
high as the majority of the liicern varieties grown in Argentina. It will be necessary 
to make further analyses before, during and after bloomings to determine the best time 
for cutting. 

(8) Ha> ])repcired from this crop is excellent and repre.seiits 3^^ per cent of 
the weight of the green fodder. The jireservation of the leaves after the ha\ making 
season is better than is the case with other leguminous plants such as lucerii 

In the green state or in the form of hay it is a forage that is greatly relished 
by animals especially by horses and mules. A P 

The Cultivation of Henna. 

A complete survey of the cultivation of henna in the Moslem world has recently 
been given by Franceis vScaronk in J^^yononne Coloniale, Nos. ^56 and 237, pp <17 —107, 
129 — T40. It seems worth while to n‘peat here the outstanding characters of this crop. 

Henna {/mwsohui uiermn 1 ^ ) belongs to the order Lythrace£ie, it is a woody 
perennial but is cultivated almost as if it were an herbaceous plant. The crop is 
in the ground for four years and it is never included in a rotation; however the 
plant may often be left in the ground for twelve years and even twent\’tive >ears 
is not imknown. 

The principal henna growing countries are India, Ivgypt, Iran and Tripolitani.i; 
of secondary importance are Hedjaz, Yemen and Somaliland, and a little is cultiwated 
in French North Africa. 

India. 

dlie jwincipal Henna growing region in India is in vSind; some henna is also 
grown in Bengal and the North West Frontier Province for local use. In the pro\ inces 
Bombay and Madras Henna is grown as a hedge or as an ornamental .shrub The 
export trade passes for the most part through Karachi. In India it is only cultivated 
after repeated working of the soil and liberal manuring The seed is .sown from March 
to May according to the district. To assist germination the seeds are gi^en a pre- 
liminary soaking; 500 kgs of seed per hectare are sown and as soon as the land is 
sown it is inundated and later, irrigation takes ]>lace only once per day when the 
yoimg plants appear. In July or August the plants are planted out 30 ems in each 
direction and in the first year no harvest is taken. About 20 ems of the main shoot 
is cut oil at each harvest and it is estimated that the two harvests together (April— 
May and October -November) yield 1500 kg of dried leaves per hectare. 

KgypT. 

Henna is cultivated in Tower Egypt and to a small extent in Tapper F^gypt near 
Assuan. Very large .shipments are dCvSpatched from Alexandria. Henna is cultivated 
in rotation with beans and barley, it is propagated by cuttings which are planted in 
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April. The slips have 8 to to IthcIs and they are planted 10—15 cm apart on iumi- 
dated soil. For 15 days after plantiiij^ the crop is watered continuously ])ut when the 
leaves have started to grow it is only watered once in 4 or 5 days. 'I'lie leaves are 
harvested in September or November and a month sooner in Upper lygypt. Tlie vield 
is I cubic metre of powder jTcr hectare. 

Iran. 

Henna is cultivated in tlie province Kerman and at bender Abbas is the south 
west of the country. The out])ut is 1200 (piiutals. The cro]) is grown wry crire- 
fully, seedlings are jdanted in well worked and manured soil at about 3000 to 
jooo plants per hectare; the plants are allowanl to grow as a rule for about 10 \c‘ars. 
Irrigation takes place every fifteenth day. The leaves are first colk^cted wiieii the 
i)ushes are cm high and afterwards three or four times a \'ear, at the end of tlie 
se ison the flowers are alsf) ('ollected, and these yield the henna w'hi(di is most sought alter 

LlHVA. 

Ht'iina is cultiv.ite 1 in the neighbourhood of Trijioli, in the Tadiura and Suk 
el Diuma regions, and to a small extent in the oasis of I'ez/.an. h'or several years 
now^ in the regions that have been colonised, the Italians ha\e adojited henna cul- 
ture and are obtaining excellent results 

The area culti\ated is of the order ot 400 hectares ami ]>roduction amounts 
to 5,000 quintals. The (To]) has beeii improved by ajTjilying the results of experi- 
mental work at the .Vgric'ultural Institute of NSidi Mesir. 

Vlv.MKN AND HKDJAZ. 

In the Yemen heima is cultivated in certain mountainous districts that are famed 
for the high (}Lialit\^ of the product. Maowyah and vSherman near Tahen are tw^o such 
regions. Henna is also grown is Vanbo and Wady I'atima in Hedjaz. 

North Africa. 

The cultivation of henna in Algeria is limited to the vSaharan oasis Touat and Uoura. 
In Tunisia it is ('ultivated in the (rabes region, the Isle of Djerba and the oasis of 
S. Tunisia. In Morocco hemia is cultivated at vSidi Ali Azemmour. Several years 
ago trials wnre made around Marrakech but they have been abandoned; there is also a 
sporadic cultivation of henna in the Tafilalet and finally there are some new trials being 
carried out in the neighbourhood of Fez. lii Southern Morocco henna is cultivated 
on deep rich soils that are permeable ami contain much humus, transplanting of seed- 
lings is preferred to propagation by cuttings. vSow'ing takes place at the end of April 
ill a well worked soil, the humidity is maintained by successive waiteiings and planting 
out takes place in May of the following year. The crop is harvested wnth a sickle wdien 
the bushes are 50 cm high and three cuts are made each >ear In North Africa, and in 
particular in Morocco, the yields are poor being 200-225 kg. tin* first year and increasing 
regularly till the fifth year and after this it varies from (>00-1000 kg per hectare. 

The uses of henna. — Henna, ivhich is almost exclusively used as a hair d>e in 
Kurope and America on account of its absolute harmlessness wdth respect to the hair 
and its tonic action on the si-alp, is worthy of wider interest in the (i}eing indust r\' 
The chief colouring matter is easily extracted and can produce beautiul tints and their 
fastness makes them particularly useful. Amongst the present industrial uses of hernia 
only the dyeing of wool and light leather to a beautiful orange colour are of importance. 
Tunisian cabinet-makers use a henna infusion to give a colour to furniture made from 
light coloured wood. 
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In Europe the leaves are treated with alum and iron sulphate to manufacture a 
black dye that is called noir d’Afrique and which is employed in silk dyeing to give a 
brilliant black colour with a beautful blue lustre. Finally innumerable therapeutic 
uses of this plant in its country of orign must be mentioned. The European pharma- 
copoeia have dropped this plant but in Morocco and in many other countries henna 
is still used as a topic dressing for inflammations and wotmds. In India even more uses 
are found, thus the le ives are prescribed for migrain and the bark for jaimdice, hyper- 
trophy of the spleen and stone etc. 

Amongst the natives henna is used for ritual and has a symbolic meaning. Among 
the Moslems the heixna flower is the symbol of nobility and the use of henna a sign of 
joy and happiness 

The chemistry of henna was first studied by BKRTiiEU)T. His work and that of 
his successors lerl to the extraction of a colouring material that has been identified as 
hennatannic acid More recent research has shown the presence of other substances 
in the warm aqueous extract incluling tannates of a glucosidic character and an orange 
dye called lawsone (oxy-naphthoquinone, Cg Hio Henna seeds contain a greenish 
coloured oil that resembles poppy oil J L 

The Institute for the Examination and Control of Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

This is a state institution set up by Ordinhiice No 70-XIX and forms part of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Belgrade 

The Institute will midertake the examination and control of agricultural machines 
implements and tools in accordance with the provisions of the ordinance. It will also 
undertake scientific research work and the investigation of agricultural engineering 
problems. 

The examination of some machines implements and tools is compulsory, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture acting on the advice of an advisory committee of the Institute will 
specify by decree which machines must be so examined, in the case of other implements 
tools and macliines which are not subject to a compulsory examination these will only 
be tested at the request of the manufacturers, traders, agricultural institutions or private 
people. 

Machines subject to compulsory examination must be declared at the Institute 
for examination before they may be put in circulation 

All firms manufacturing agricultural machinery implements or tools or who sell 
the same as the representatives of foreign manufacturers are bound to place at the 
disposal of the Institute one or more examples of each kind or type of machine as may 
be required for the compulsory examination. After examination the Institute must 
return the machines or tools to the owner. 

Wlieii the machine is approved and advice on it can be given, an account will be 
published by the Institute in the daily rewspapers and the technical reves. If an 
unfavourable report is given about an instrument of foreign manufacture, the Ministry 
of Agriculture will prohibit its importation. 

A permanent exhibition of agricultural machinery and implements will be set up 
at the Institute and it will be possible to exhibit machinery and implements that have 
had a favourable report 

Help will be given in the purchase of nationally manufactured implements and 
tools that have been found by the Institute to be perfectly suited to requirements, 

H. J. H. 
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Sixth International Congress for Agricultural Industries. 

The following is the text of the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly. 

The Sixth International Technical and Chemical Congress of Agricultural Industries 
adopt the following resolution that 

vSkc'jton I. — 

Recognising the growing importance of the action of vitamins in living phenomena, 
the attention of the Governments is drawn to the necessity of — 

(a) Making a systematic' study of the factors that determine the vitamin con- 
tent of ])lant and animal products. 

{b) Carrying out researc'h on the methods of increasing and stabilising the varieties 
that have the highest contents of each vitaniine particularK , by breeding methods. 

{() Deciding on ccTtain methods to ensure the con.sen^ation of the vitamitis 
during the treatment of agricultural products, either industrially or in the kitchen. 

(r/) I)e\'eloping and co ordinating research work on different lines on a national 
and international basis in the interests of science and the agricultural industries 

SkcTIox II Mcihinh oj hml\sis, 1 nsirunieni^ and Lahovatnyy Apparatus. 

(1) In order to arrive at a simplification of the methods of analysis the Sub-com- 
mittee sc't up within the International Commission for Agricultural Industries should, 
as soon as jxossiblc, get in touch with the dilTc'rcnt naticmal organisations so that they 
can ('omniuiiicate, by reports to congresses for agricultural industries, the revsult 
of tlieir work and experic'iice on this subjec't especially since the previous congress. 

(2) Proposals for the standardisation of the methods of analysis for wheat and 
Hour should be drawai up by a mixed conimittcv made u}) ot the Delegates of the Inter- 
national Commission for Agricultural Industries and the Delegates r^f the International 
Institute of Agriculture 

SivC'TloN X. IPo/e, ( nil), l/ns/ iind iii'iipi junc. 

(1 ) Recognising the excellent U'sults of the ineasuri's taken b\' the dilTerent (a^veni- 
nients of the wine producing countries in execution of the n'commendations formulated 
b) Intc'mational Congress in Paris and the Confertiicc' in London, particularly w’itli 
regard to the equilibrum betw’eeii jmxluction and normal consumption, by the limitation 
of the area of vineyards and the protection of quality wines, all wine producing countries 
should be advised to withdraw the exet'ss and arrange for its disposal by a .s\stem of 
regulations that will allow' \ine growers to sell their crops at a remunerative price 

(2) The use of oeiiological products in wine making should be limited and the 
amounts tolerated should be reduced. 

(3) Methods of preventing descases or accidents should be iin'cstigated in order 
to avoid the hazards of curative treatment. 

(4) The study of the role of metals accidental!} introduced into wine should be 
given priority on the agenda of the next Congress. 

Section XL — Malting and Brewing. 

The following terms should be adopted in describing the properties of malt. 

(1) P'or the final condition: Auflosungsgrad, Degre de tran.sformatioii. 

(2) For the two principal properties: 

(a) Friability. Miirbikheit, Friabilite. 

(b) Fiizyniic activity, Knzymkraft, Activite diavstatique. 
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Section X1\^ — Dairyng, Butterniaking and Cheesemaking. 

(1) The following questions should be given priority in the agenda of the following 
congress. 

(а) Study and standardisation of the different chemical and physical methods 
of determining the acidity of milk 

(б) vStiuly of the purification of effluent water from dairy factories 

(2) The attention of the different (k)vemments represented at the congress should 
be drawn to the importance of raising the standard of training of the technical staff 
employed in dairies, either by the organisation of special Dairy Institutes or by the 
founding of chairs in dairy science at the Universities and Colleges 

Section XX — Production, Distribution and Consumption. 

Priority should be given on the agenda of the next Congress to tlu* stud> of methods 
of preservation of products from the time of production till they are consumed with spe- 
cial reference to the retention of, 

(a) their outward appearance 

{b) their content of nutritious substances 

(r) the presence of accessory nutritive matter 

Section XXI — Legislation and International Agreements 

The attention of the (k)vennents should be drawn to the necessit'^ oi setting up 
legal protection for agricultural industries particular!} with regard to the use of trade 
marks and names of orign 

The International Commission for Agricultural Industries should make the measures 
already adopted 111 this connection known to the different coimtries concerned 

The same protection should be assured in the International field by suitable agree- 
ments 

The attention of the different CTOvernments should be drawn to the necessit} of 
protecting the agricultural worker, as far as possible by similar legislation to that ap- 
plied ill industry for the protection of industrial workers, certainmodificatioiis would be 
indispensable and vsuch legislation should cover even those who were only temporarily 
employed in agriculture. (t K. 
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lUuvvENs Leon CoJi de I'enseignement technique et de Venseigncmcnt agncole^ 
Bruxelles 1930 I/Kiitioii TJniverselle S A, XIV, 337 pp , price 40 belgas 

As the title shows, this book is a collection of the legislation dealing with technical 
and agricultural education in Belgium 

In an introduction the author first defines what is understood in Belgium by 
“ enseignement technique " Theoretically such training vShould include all branches 
of study that lead up to the various trades and professions in industry, commerce, 
transport, agriculture, applied art, administration and even domestic economy, howev^er, 
the administration makes a very exact differentiation between technical education in 
the strictest sense and agricultural education and for this reason the author treats 
them separately 

The book is divided in four parts The first, dealing with general legislation, 
contains all the Royal Decrees that refer at the same time to agricultural and techni- 


Ke views of books presented to the libiary appear under this heading. 
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cal education. The second part dealing with technical education is c'oiK'enied with 
the laws relating to technical education in the narrowest sense, whilst tlu* third deals 
with agricultural education. In the fourth part the salaries of othcials and the sub- 
sidies granted by the State are given, .still keeping a clear division l)etween technical 
and agricultural education. 

This small collection will be a valuable help to anyone requiring exact inforniation 
on the legislation and administrative organisation of technical education in Belgium. 

s 


AIvFani a. La difesa del siwlo ne^h Siaii Uniti^ di Amenca. Foreword b\ His Fx- 
cellency Arrigo Serpikri, Firenze, Biblioteca Coloniale, Regio Istituto agronomico per 
I’Africa italiana, 1939, 344 pp., 162 figs. 

This book is the result of a journey that the author made through the Fnited 
vStates to study the measures taken for soil conservation there The journex was 
undertaken with a view to finding whether the same measures might be of interest 
to Italy or to Italian hhist Africa. It would have been better if the author had 
given in detail the work already accomplished in Italy and that in ]wogress in the 
Fiiited States but he limits himself, in the former respect, to the reproduction of 
several very instructive photographs of the erosion phenomena obserx ed in the “ agro 
romano " at the beginning of the book and he does not return to the Italian aspect 
of the problem imtil the end, where he expresses the opinion that the erosion 
problem takes a different form in Italy from that in the Fniled vStates but that 
there is much in the latter country that is analogous to the j)roblem in Italian 
Fast Africa. The author is aware that erosion control did not begin \e.sterday 
in Italy, and in recent \ears it has been undertaken even more thoroughly since the 
initiation of the “ bonifica integrale ” program. (vSee for example Albert ()u\A 
Lc sisiemaziom idraulo-a^'rane dex ieneni ascixitti di piunura, (olliwa e moula^iui) 
A comparison of Italian methods with those practised in the Thiited States would 
have been certainly of great interest but it would seem that such a comparison 
does not enter within the sco])e of this work 

However, the book dex^s contain a remarkable documentation on the gra\ e pro- 
blems of soil defen.se and we do not know another, published in Ivurope, that treats 
the recent progress made in the Fnited States so thoroughly As a source of informa- 
tion this book will be of great service to those who have not the opportunity of 
examining all the (‘xtensive American literature on the subject 

The origins of the Soil Conservation vService and its close collaboration with 
the C. C. C. Camps (Civilian Conservation Corps) are clearly explained to bhiropean 
readers who have often difficulty in obtaining documentation on the legislatix o mea- 
sures of the United States. The demonstration areas and the w’-orking of the propa- 
ganda serx'ice is described. The secoqd part of the volume is the most interesting* 
the author there describes all the measures taken for the conservation of the soil, 
(rotation, strip cropping, cover crops, contouring, etc ) and he bases his statements 
on observations matle on the .spot The study of the topography of land for impro- 
vement, the first step in the improvement it.self, is described in detail and so are 
all types of machinery .specially adapted for .soil con.servation practices w^hich are 
hardly known in other comitries, such as those for terracing contour ploughing and 
other purposes. Finally, there is a chapter that gives a resume of the methods used 
for meawSuring soil erosion in a given region. W. B. 

Mena(;icr H., Rapport dr la Commission des Oliviers snr VOhvier an Mayor. Ser- 
vice de r Agriculture et de la Coloni.sation. Rabat, 1938, 31 pp , fig. and tables 

The Director of F^conomic Affairs .set up the Comite d’FAudcs Pomologique ” 
(Fruit cultivation study committee) in 193b to study the possibilities of development 
and improvement of the fruit production of Morocco and its possible effect on lln* 
economy of the country. 

The study committee then set up several .sub-committees to study each ot the 
principal brailches of fruit production in great detail and the present report, edited 
l)y M. M^INAGER. secretai*}^ of the Olive Subcommittee, is a complett' documentation 
of the science and practice of olive grooving and oil production in ]\lorocco 

The book is divided in two parts; in the fijst part, M. Menagkr gives a list ot tlu* 
varieties of olive, studies the varieties imported and comments on their production, 
comparing the different varieties, their yield and the quality of thtir oil In the 
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second part he discusses the possibilities for olive culture in Morocco, sketches a pro- 
gram of planting to be undertaken, mentions the precautions to be taken to ensure 
success and estimates the economic and social results that can be expected. 

The chapter on the varieties growing in Morocco in 1Q38, the majority of which 
were investigated at the oifLcial laboratory, is very interesting. Their classification 
by origin reveals that there are six French, nine Moroccan, three Algerian, three Tuni- 
sian, eleven vSpanish and twentytwo Italian varieties and a further two of imkiiowu 
orign, making fitfysix varieties m all. They are then classified according to the use 
made of the olives (oil making, preserving, extra fine, whether for table or oil extraction). 
The best varieties are indicated from the growth and fruit-yielding point of view. 

Another well documented chapter on a number of trials and analyses gives infor- 
mation of great value on the weather and soil requirements of the olive and the best 
methods of propagation and treatment. 

The second part of the report .shows the importance of the cultivation of the 
olive in Morocco and the possibilities for further development. In 1938 it was estimat- 
ed that there were 7,656,526 olive trees and that 100,000 hectare were devoted to 
this crop; of the trees, 6,957,609 were owned by natives and 098,827 by European 
planters. Since 1922 the number of olive trees has been trebled and the average 
annual oil production is now 100,000 quintals per year, a fairly low figure for tlie 
area of the olive gardens and for the number of trees. This production is more 
than enough for internal consumption and in 1937 ^638 there were actually 

exports of 88o,ooo quintals, the prices on the world markets being nearly three times 
as high as in 1936. Olive oil is being replaced by seed oils in the internal market 
as these are less expensive. Nevertheless, the consumption of oil in Morocco is v^ery 
small (2 kgs per person per year) when compared with other oil-protlucing comitries 
(5 — 12 kgs per person per year). 

The proposed ])lanting program will increase the number of trees to 25,000,000, 
and the area to 300,000 — 400,000 hectares This increase is to be made by grafting 
on wild olives trees already growing and by laying out new plantations, for Morocco {still 
has land that is well suited to this crop. At the present time the two principal centres are 
in the regions of Fez and Marrakech (71.5 per cent, of the total plantations’ 

The report of M. Me^nager is based on his own personal investigation and ob- 
servations, and on information gleaned from the technical services It is a very 
important contribution to the knowledge of the questions that arise in Moroccan olive 
cultivation. 'Hiough only a small book, it covers a great number of problems of 
the greatest interest and the work is well executed, clear, exact and methodic'al 

A P 

Vayssi^rE Paul, Pnncipes cle Zoology cv^ncole. Paris. Aniiand Colin, 1939, 222 pp., 
24 figs,, price 15 francs. , 

This is only a stnall bo 3k but it is one that contains much information and .serv'cs 
an obvious purpose. 

Every year parasites levy a heavy toll on cultivated plants throughout the w’orld; 
in fact as Eugene Roux said, we only harvest what the pests leave for us. For 
this reason it is necessary to encourage the study of applied zoology and to inculcate 
in young zoologists and agronomists a keeness for the study of animals on a prac- 
tical and economic basis. Research in applied zoology is difficult and demands a 
specialisation which can hardly be acquired in many countries because there is no public 
instruction given on this subject. 

The author has demonstrated the importance of the study of animals, both useful 
and haiiuful, and how, when one endeavours to go into the part played by them, 
and to suppress one and encourage another, an enormous number of problems arise 
which are difficult of solution. 

From the opening chapters, which deal with the fundamentals of agricultural 
zoology, the theme passes logically to plant resistance and to cultural methods. Par- 
ticular attention is given to physical factors that may influence the development 
and evolution of plant-eating animals; then comes a vStudy of the biological factors 
in plant protection and a summary of the animal pests associated with different crops. 
After devoting a chapter to nematode parasites of plants and another to locusts, the 
author shows how phy.=;ical agents and chemical products may take a part in the control 
of plant pests. 

The book cohcludes with a bibliography of the most useful books and references. 

G. R. 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

for the first quarter of 1940 (*). 


Advancement of science, the report of the British aSvSociatioii for the aihancc- 
merit of science London, v. 1 (i<^3<j/|o)-. trim. vSiip[)leiiient attached A 
scientific survey of Dundee and district.”] 

Agronomia lusitana. [Belem', JOsta^ao a^ronomica nacional, i trim 

[Text and summaries in various lan^magcs j 
Austraeie. Bureau of meteorology. Bulletin. Melbourne, no .4 (ioo(d , irr 
BRE(riQUE. Ministere de l agriculture. Bulletin du Ministere de I ’agriculture 
Partic technique Bruxelles, 19^9-, irr 

Birm.\nie. Department of agriculture. Markets section bulletin Rangoon, Supdt 
govt, printing and stationary, no. 1 (1939) , irr. price \ar per No 
BnrjjCriN du cafe du Congo beige, orgaiie mensuel de rThiion des producteurs (k 
cafe du Congo beige. Bruxelles, iv. ij li()3t))-, mens vols 1-2 (avr. K^jfi-dec 
1937) under the title « Bulletin mensuei de documentation siir les cafes 
Commission internationale de rembellissement de la vie rurale. Bulletin de la 
Commission internationale de rembellissement de la \ie rurah* Loinain, 
no r (1923)-, irr [Text in various languages 
ConeLderaTK )N nationale des commerces et des industries de ralimentatioii, Paris 
Bulletin de la Confederation nationale des commenes et des industries de 
ralimentatioii. Paris, 1939-, bimestr 

CoRRiENi'ES. Instituto de experimentaciones agropecuarias. Piiblicacion. Corrientes, 
n" 2 (193O)-, irr (Ministerio de justicia e instruccion publica Thiiversidad 
nacional del Litoral. IiLstituto de experimentaciones agropecuarias) 

D\KAR Institut fraiK^ais d’Afruiue noire Bulletin de I’lnstitut fran^ais d’Afrique 
noire Paris. Larose \ 1 (i<mo) , trim 

(iRANDiv BkeT\gne. Ministry of agriculture and fivsheries “ (rrowmore ” leaflet 
London, no i (i93()) , irr 

Indes Britanni^UES. Central jute committee Bulkdin Calcutta, Indian central 
jute committee v. i (193^/39) , mens 

Indian forest records Botany New Delhi, (rovt of India jiress, 11 s v. i (0136)- 
irr I Previous to 1935 single edition 

Indian forest records. New Delhi, Oovt of India press, 11 s \ i 

irr I Previous to 1935 single edition ] 

(KoegOvSPNIK Oukraini) KojirociimiK yKpaiini; opruii HapKuM.ieMv VPCr. KiiiB, i93<;-, 
Kop 10' par n” [Agriculturist of ” KolkJio/. ” of the rkraine ^ 

LxndposT; fruher « Der Landwirt)'; Wocheiischrift fur das d('utsciie Landvolk Jugo- 
slaviens; auitliches Mitteihuigsblatt des Verbandes deutsclier Kredit- und 
Wirtschaftsgenossenschafteii No\isad, v i (8) Kjjo , hebd. Din Oo - int 
Din. 120. cHr. 

(LESNATA jironiychlennost) .Tfeciiaa npoMuiii.iieHHocTfc; opran Hapoanoro KOMuccapiiara 
JiocHott upoMMiujieiiuocTif (XTP. IMocKBaL d>4o , every two days Rb 30 Tim- 
ber industry 


(•) List of abhrevicUions: bihithcl (biweekly); biinens. (twice immlhly); biineslr (every two inoHtlis’'; 
d^c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); hit. (home price); irr. (irregular), 
mens, (monthly)j (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per .innum); q (daily); scni. (half yearly); s (se- 
ries); trjhebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory note-^ not appeamm in 
the title of the review* 
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MKRKBrAXTER liber koloniale Nutzhblzer fiir die Praxis, herausgegeben vom 
Reichsinstitut fur ausl^dische und koloniale Forstwirtscliaft, Tharandt. Tha- 
randt, n® i-, irr. 

Milch WIRTSCHAFTIJCHH Zeitung fur den Alpen-, Sudeten- und Donauraum; Pacli- 
blatt fiir die gesamte wisvsenschaftliche und praktisdie Milchwirtsoiiaft. Mil 
der Beilage « Der Milchwirt ». Wien, v. 47 (15. VII. J939)“, dec. RM. 8.- int 
RM. 6.- dr. [Formerly. « Ostm^kische Milchwirtscliaftilche Zeitung ».] 

Oklahoma. Agricultural experiment station, Stillwater. Teclmical bulletin vStill- 
water, Okla, no. 1 (riiai 1938)-, irr. 

Omsk. Institout selivskogo klioziaistva imeni S. M. Kirova TpyAM Omkofo MHCTHTyxa 
cejitCKoro xoaafiTBa HMeuw C. M. KnpoBa. Omck, v. i (1935)-. irr* [Summaries in 
German or Buglish.J [Title also in German and ] English.] (Transactions of the 
Omsk institute of agriculture.] 

Pan American Union. Commodities of commerce series. Washington, no. i 
(i<j34)-, irr. 

Philippines. Bureau of animal industry. Bulletin. Manila, Bureau of printing 1930 , 
irr. (The Goveraement of the Philippine islands. Department of agriculture and 
natural resources. Bureau of animal industry). 

Philippines. Bureau of forestry. Bulletin. Manila, Bureau of printing, no. i<) 
(rOHj)- iri"- 

Philippines. Department of agriculture and commerce. Technical bulletin. Manila, 
Bureau of printing, 1934 irr 

P( )KTunAL. Direc(j‘ao geral dos vServi(;os agrieolas. Reparti^ao de estudos, infornu^’ao 
e projiaganda. Serie Divulga^^o. Lisboa, 1937- , irr. 

PorTtt(;a.l Direccao geral dos serviyos agricolas Repartiyao de CvStudos, informayao 
e propaganda. vSerie: Bstudos e informayao tecniea. Bi.sboa, 1(^37-, irr. 

PoRXiK'fAL. Direcyao geral dos .servicos agricolas Repartiyaodc estudo.s, mforma(,ao 
e propaganda. Serie. Inve.stigayao. Lisboa, i()37- , irr. 

Rubber re.search institute of Malaya Circular. Kuala Lumpur, 1939-, irr. 

SUDEXENDEUXSCHE Laiidwirtschaftlielie P'achpresse; Wissensehaftlich-praktisclies 
P'achblatt der Laiidwirtschaft des vSudetenlandes, des Protektorates Bolimeu 
und Mahreii imd der Slowakei. Tetsehen, v. 17 {1939). hebd. RM. 12 - [For- 
merly: K T/indwirtschaftliche Fachpresse fur die Tsehechoslowakei w.l Discon- 
tinued.] 

The R. R. I. planters’ bulletin; issued by the Rubber research institute of Malaya. 
Kuala Immpiir, 1939-, irr. 

Tocklai. Bxperimental .station. Memorandum. Calcutta, no. 2 [1938?]-, irr. (Indian 
tea association) . 

(Tv.^rinniXvSXVo Oukraini) TBapuHimgrBO yKpaimi; opran HapKOMseMy yPCP. KhIb, 
V. I (1939)-, Kop. 10 par n®. [Animal breeding in Ukraine.) 

ZeixsCHRIFX fiir Tierversicherung; neue P'olge der « Zeitschrift fiir genossenschaft- 
liche Tierversicherung Mitteilmigsblatt fiir Tierversicherung.svereine. Berlin, 
Schaper, Hannover, v. 8 (1940)-, mens. RM. 9.- int. RM. 9.60 etr. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deWIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


ALMOND GROWING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


In this senes of ariulcs the following countries will he dealt with Spain, Italy, 
the United States, French Morocco, Portui^al, Turkey, France, Aliena, Greece, 
Tunisia. An attempt will he made to ^ive a general view of the present position 
with regard to almond cultivation at the present day and the methods of working 
that are in use. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Numerous requests lor information on almond growing and the trade in 
almonds in dilferent countries have been sent to the Institute This question 
^e-‘ms to have roused considerable interest in many international circles and 
in order to meet, as tullv as possible, this demand for infoimation we propose 
t ) publish a senes ot articles on the principal almond-producing countries. In 
particulai, in oulet to bring up to date and to supplement the information 
already at its disposal, the Institute sent a questionnaire to the dilferent 
alniond-growdng countries in May 1939 but the data that we have received 
are still very incomplete and fragmentary owing to the way m which this crop 
IS grown. Although the regular plantations have considerable inqiortance, 
particularly in the three chief almond-producing countries, Spain, Italy and the 
United States of Ameiica, in other countries and even to some extent in the 
three countries mentioned, many almond trees grow' 111 inegular plantations, 
m mixed orchards, sometimes in association wdth arable crops or other trees or 
on the sides of hills and along the edges of fields and roads. This distribution 
makes it very difficult to compute exactly the area devoted to this crop or even 
tlie total number of trees and their ])rodiiction. 

These difficulties can, however, to a large extent be overcome and it ap- 
pears possible to make a toleiably complete survey of the cultivation of this 
important tree. It allows, in fact, a profitable crop to be cultivated in many 
dry regions that are not, suitable for other uses. The following are the principal 
alrnond-producing countries in the order of their impoTtance; Spain, Italy, the 
United States of America, French Morocco, Portugal, Turkey, France, Algeria, 
(jreece and Tunisia. 

ORIGIN AND BOTANY OF THE ALMOND TREE. 

Although this tree has been known since very remote times there is no 
agreement as to its origin. Some writers suggest the Caucasus and temperate 
regions in Western Asia, others North Africa where it is still found wild. It 
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must be regarded as a tree of the Mediterranean region where it has been 
cultivated since prehistoric times for in Greece, where it is also found wild, it was 
cultivated 5,000 to 4,000 years before Christ. From Greece it was taken to 
Italy and Spain and its existence in France is mentioned in the eighth century. 
Finally, about the middle of the nineteenth century, it was introduced to 
the United States and was cultivated particularly in California. 

The almond tree (Amygdalus communis), is a plant of the family Amyg- 
dalace/ic. It grows to a height of 4-7 metres and has a twisted trunk and 
lanceolate, finely indented leaves arranged alternately. The flowers are white 
or pink and appear in pairs or singly from January to March before the leaves. 
They arise from special fruit buds and the corolla is made up of five petals 
and, in several varieties, six. The fruit is a long drupe, more or less flattened, 
it is built up of three parts (i) the pericarp which is fleshy and of a greenish 
grey colour, this becomes tough and leathery when the fruit dries; (2) the endo- 
carp or shell, which is woody, of a bright brown colour, about 3 cms long and 
of an oval or elongated shape, in some cases the outer part is pourous and friable 
and the deeper tissue is a firm, fine textured parenchyma; inside the shell is 
(3) the kernel which is the almond itself, it weighs between 2 and 6 g. Very 
occasionally two kernels are found in one shell, in such a case they are flattened 
on one side and round on the other or and their size is variable. The fruit 
buds are always to be tound on two vear wood. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The almond grows between lat 30^^ and 40° N. it is however to be found 
in England and on the Norwegian coast as far north as the 6oth parallel but it 
seldom bears fruit in these conditions The tree is able to survive extreme 
cold and drought but above the 44th parallel it has to be well protected on 
account of the sensitiveness of the flowers, which, as was remarked above, appear 
before the leaves. 

Altitude exerts a marked effect on the development of the tree in general 
and above 700 metres it will not grow. At this altitude it is very stunted 
and the harvest becomes problematical. The hard shelled varieties are the 
more resistant to high altitudes. Cultivation is however carried on up to 
800-900 m and, as an exception, trees may be found as high as 12,000 m, 
for example in the Caucasus. 

When the altitude is not excessive, the position need cause little concern. 
When they face north, the almond trees bloom rather later and so are in less 
danger from white frost, 

Climate plays an important part in the cultivation of the almond. Its 
early flowering (it is the first of all fruit trees to bloom) is in itself a danger, 
for the tender flowers unprotected by foliage fade and fall with the least frost 
before they have set. The tree blossoms in January to March as a rule in 
Mediterranean countries and only in Germany and Norway is it as late as April. 

The effects of frost vary with the humidity of the flowers, if they are dry 
they are more resistant but if moist they are sensitive in the extreme; the fruit 
on the other hand, stands the frost very well if it is not damp. 
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1. — SPAIN 

Development of Almond Cultivation. 

It is thought that the almond was introduced to vSpain by the Romans 
one century before the Christian Era. It seems that they planted the almond 
at several points in the east but it is only since the beginning of the present 
century that almond growing has been taken up on a large scale. Cultiva- 
tion has moreover almost doubled in extent, production having been started, 
during the last 15 years, on the sites of the vineyards destroyed by the phyl- 
loxera. At the present time, this tree is of great importance in vSpain and in 
some regions, such as the Balearic Islands, it may even represent the chief 
source of revenue whilst in others it is an important source of wealth and the 
subject of a considerable export trade. 


Tabi,e I. — Area and production of almonds during the last thirteen years. 



Area of regular 

Total number 

Total production 

Value 

Year 

1 plantations 

of almond 

of almonds 


j (lia ) 

trees 

(m quintals) 

(pesetas) 

1922 

1 

7^.527 

15,871,598 

728,318 


1928 

1 111,061 

24,866,765 

1,104,236 

— 

1929 

TI6.514 

26,634.359 

1,122,710 

108,147,403 

1930 

140.937 

29.354.573 

999.771 

97,520,068 

1931 

1 40.998 

29.584.247 

1.023,393 

100.852,572 

m 32 

141,620 

29.297. T30 

999.447 

97,946,914 

1933 

149,676 

31.027,463 

' 1,598,660 

137,780,175 

1935 

154,800 

31,826,685 

1,480,800 

— 


The geographical distribution of the almond tree in Spain corresponds to 
the region of citrus cultivation and a great part of the olive-growing and 
vine-growing districts. In the most northerly vine-growing districts it does 
not grow well or bear fruit except in well sheltered positions. From a horti- 
cultural and commercial point of view, it is possible to distinguish three zones 
where almonds are cultivated: the first is Cataluna where the principal centres 
are in Tarragona, Barcelona and L6rida; the second includes all of the east of 
Spain, this is by far the most important and includes the Balearic Islands, parts 
of Alicante, of Murcia, of Valencia and of Almeria, whilst the third is in Anda- 
lucfa (Granada, Malaga and Huelva). 

From 1922 to 1935 the area covered by regular plantations increased by 
^2,273 hectares, that is to say, by an average of 5,877 hectares per year. Since 
^935 there have been no official statistics available but it is estimated that at 
the present time the area has reached about 170,000 hectares. 

In 1935 the number of almond trees cultivated in the regular plantations 
was 22,400,000 representing a density of 146 trees per hectare. This density 


Tec, 4 Ingl. 
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is however very variable ranging from a minimum of too trees per hectare 
in Sevilla, Huelva and the Balearic Islands (where the almond is associated 
with the olive) to a maximum of 400 in Alava, Burgos, Las Palmas and Leon. 
It is however to be noted that in the provinces where this cultivation is practised 
with care the density does not exceed 150 to 160 trees per hectare. 

In 1935 the number of almond trees growing alone was more than 9,100,000 
which corresponds to 61,000 hectares of regular plantations. 

The average annual production of almonds in recent years was 150,000 
metric tons which corresponds to 980 kgs of almonds in shell per hectare or 
6.7 kgs per tree in regular plantations and a general average of 5.6 kgs per tree 
if isolated trees are considered as well. This production was valued at 135,000,000 
pesetas and about 60 per cent, of the production is exported whilst the rest is 
used locally for a variety of purposes. 


Climate and Soil Conditions. 

The most suitable climatic conditions for the almond tree are to be found 
in the south, except where fogs and white frosts are frequent, and in sunny 
districts generally. It grows best in a uniform and warm climate and parti- 
cularly when these conditions occur in the early spring. In fact the limiting 
factor for almond cultivation in Spain is cold. Low temperatures in themselves 
have no bad effect on the almond tree which is very resistant to cold but late 
frosts may play havoc with the blossom which opens very early. The cold has 
also ill effects on the young fruit, particularly if there are frosts when the fruit 
are moist. In this respect, the hard-shelled varieties are the most hardy. 

The almond tree grows rather slowly, it develops best in light soils especially 
if they are dry, well drained, stony and have a high lime content. The lime 
ensures the formation of lignin and improves the quality of the fruit. In Spain 
good results are obtained on all sorts of land, both sandy as well as chalky, pro- 
vided only that it is deep enough to allow the development of the root system 
but, on the other hand, clayey soils and moist soils are not at all suitable and 
in these conditions the trees are very subject to gunimosis. 

The almond plays an important part in the fixation of soil; the trees when 
they are planted, by means of their numerous running roots, hold the thin cover- 
ing of turf that covers the hills and prevents it being washed down to the valley 
by the heavy rains. Like the olive tree, the almond tree, does not require a 
rich soil and so enables arid slopes, which would otherwise be of no value, to 
be economically exploited. 

Like all other cultivated plants it requires considerable care and attention 
if good crops are to be obtained regularly. In this connection it must not be 
forgotten that in moist soils the tree only makes a poor growth and is subject 
to disease whilst in very fertile soils the tree grows vigorously but produces little 
fruit. In fresh soil the almond tree grows well when grafted on a plum stock 
and of all the varieties, those with a brittle shell are the most exacting in their 
soil and cultural requirements. 
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Table II. — Area and Production of Almonds in Spain 
(Average 1933-1935) 


PROVINCES 

Regula 

Area 

(hectares) 

r plantation 

Number 

of 

trees 

1 Number 
of 

scattered 

r 

i trees 

Total 

almond 

trees 

Production 

(quintals) | 

Value 

in 

pesetas 

Albacete ... ... 

370 

56.980 

98,670 

1 

1 

I 

^ 155.650 

1 

1 

1 6,226 

529,210 

Alicante 

30,800 

4.803,950 

1.509.345 

6,313.295 

1 378,745 

1 29,702,750 

Almeria 

3.500 

735.000 

597.620 

1,332,620 

42,644 

' 4,600,840 

Badajoz 

150 

18,750 

46,800 

<55.550 

3,277 

327,700 

Baleares 

40,020 

4.008,600 

811,000 

4,819,600 

^ 36o,830j 

27,820,500 

Barcelona 

3 . 1^5 

623,000 

271,700 

894,700 

35 . ^^00 

3.936,750 

Burgos 

34 

13.736 

40,291 

54.027 

5.403! 

486,270 

Cadiz 

193 

28,950 

45.717 

74.067 

8,960' 

985,600 

Castellon 

6.950, 

1,400,000 

3^4.148 

1,724.14s 

86,060' 

7,780,500 

Ccndoba 

408 

97,920 

3.2.44') 

130.369 

26,074! 

2.242.364 

Cuenca 

51 

10.200 

T95.IOO 

205,300 

6.159 

585,105 

Gcrona 

49 

7.350 

25.333 

3 i .<>«3 

2,2881 

297.440 

Granada 

15.^30 

2,362,000 

260,180 

2 , 622 , 1 (So 

68,420 

4, C) 15,800 

Huelva 

2,740 

274,000 

I.314 

275.314 

33.03^^1 

2,477.850 

Huesca 1 

2.407 

493,400 

1.107.913 

1,601,313 

1 <54.053 

4,483,710 

Jaen 

300 

45,000 

105,000 

150,000 

7.500 

5 < 52,500 

Las Palmas .... 

000 

300,000 

40,950 

400,950 

I 2 ,J 2 S 

841,960 

Lt^rida 

1,005 

169,845 

1,090.275 

1,260,120 

1 37,804 

3,534.674 

Logroiio 

T ,005 

169. 845 j 

61,300 

61,300 

12,260 

1,042,100 

Madrid 

4 « 

9,6oOj 

15,600 

0 

0 

1 680 

q 7,60c 

Mdlaga 

2 . 4.!5 

291,000 

802,406 

1 1,093,406 

21,86cS 

1,908,120 

Murcia 

32,100 

4,815,300 

427.150 

5.242.450 

188,620 

19,7^0,500 

Navarra ! 

47 

9,212 

23.710 

32.922 

3,951 

296,325 

Salamanca ^ 

710, 

196,670 

208,0001 

1 40^,670 

28,327 

2,200,160 

Sevilla 

lOo 

i6,oool 

6,600 

22,600 

1,808 

216,960 

Tarragona 

3.500 

560,4301 

340,921, 

901.351 

1 81,450 

9,910,600 

Teruel 

65 

9,750 

23,00c i 

3 ^. 75 '. 

3,602 

403.424 

Toledo 

252 i 

45.360' 

28,850 

74,210 

1.4^4, 

87.556 

Valencia 

3.5S9 

663.965! 

79.847 

743, ‘'12 

1 66,943 

6,024,870 

Valladolid 

bo' 

15,000 

75.830 

90,830 

1 4.541 

385.985 

Zamora i 

60' 

15,000' 

T 18,000 

118,000 

2,360 

271,400 

Zaragoza 1 

1.730 

228,360* 

24,858 

253.218 

7.597 

759.700 

Other provinces . . . 

31 

5.492 

299,532 

305.024 

' i''^. 577 , 

: 

1.855.625 

Totals . . . 

152.999 

22,374,820 

9,139,409 

31,514.229 

1.029 377 

1 

141.478,448 
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Planting and Cultivation. 

The seeds are planted in a nursery; in warm regions this is done in Sep- 
tember or October, in temperate regions in December and in colder regions in 
March. ^ Almonds intended for use as seed are generally germinated in sand 
for one or two months before sowing. When the embryo makes its appearance, 
they are taken out and planted point downwards in the nursery at a depth of 
4-6 cms, 50 cm apart and 70 cm between rows; preliminary germination may 
be avoided by breaking the shell which ensures rapid germination. Sweet and 
bitter almonds with hard shells from strong prolific trees are used for seed. In 
several regions sweet almonds are not grown from seed as the trees so obtained 
have seldom the vigour or long life of bitter almond trees. There are bitter 
almond trees known that are more than a century old. 

Soft-shelled almonds are used when free growing trees are required. 

After the first year the lateral branches of the young plants are removed 
in the winter and only one vertical shoot is left, this should.be as straight as pos- 
sible. Generally, after three years in the nursery, according to the growth of 
the plant, the trees are transplanted to the permanent orchard. The holes for 
planting the trees are as a rule 60 cm x 60 cm x 60 cm. deep. It is unnecessary 
to water the almond tree on transplanting or immediately after for it is enough 
to be in contact with slightly moist soil for the tree to take root. The tree is 
very resistant to drought whilst an excess of moisture on the other hand can 
do much damage. 

The spacing of the trees in the plantation depends on the variety, the nature 
of the land, the position of the orchard and the type of cultivation (whethci 
aloneorinassociation with other crops). Generally, it varies between 6 m x 6 m 
(i. e. 275 trees per hectare) to 8 m X 8 m (i. e. 160 trees per hectare); in some 
cases a spacing of 10 m x 10 m (i, e. 100 trees per hectare may be adopted 
The first spacing is used on very poor and shallow soils or on slopes; the second, 
which is most usual, is practised on flat land where the soil is deeper, wdiethcr 
it is calcareous or sandy; the third spaoing is adopted when the almond is grown 
in association with either the vine or the olive. The usual arrangement is in 
rows where the spacing between trees may or may not be equal to the spacing 
between rows. In most districts the planting takes place in autumn, i. e. in 
November. 

Although the almond is, as has already been pointed out, a hardy tree and 
one that does not require irrigation, it is however advisable, if good crops are 
to be obtained, to work the soil twice a year, at the beginning of the winter and 
at the end of the winter so that the rain may be held by the soil. Two or 
three harrowings during the summer are also beneficial. 

Manuring. 

Manuring is a cultural practice that is often neglected in spite of its ex- 
treme importance in ensuring a good yield. An almond tree, badly manured 
does not give an abundant yield and it becomes old prematurely; the bark be- 
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comes rough and of a dark colour and the tree is susceptible to a number of 
diseases. I/ack of nitrogen is shown by a poor growth of buds in April and 
May and in spite of blossoming and pollination, a large number of the flowers 
fall. Lack of phosphoric acid causes a weakness of the soft wood which lu^nifies 
very badly and the buds degenerate A lack of potash can be seen m years 
of large crops, the kernels being few and dry. If there is a shortage of iron the 
foliage is chlorotic; an application of a kilo of iron sulphate per grown tree or a 
half kilo for younger trees remedies this trouble. Finally, the almond tree needs 
lime for it shows a marked preference for chalky soils and lime also decomposes 
organic manures more rapidly. 

In well cared for almond orchards 10,000 kilos of good farmyard manure 
arc applied every third year and this manuring is supplemented in the other 
two years by 250 kg of Chile saltpetre or 200 kg of sulphate of ammonia, 
150 kg of superphosphate (18-20 per cent.) and 80 kg of potassium chloride. 
The fertilisers should be applied at the beginning of the winter except for the 
nitrate which can be applied at the beginning of the growing season. When 
nitrate is used it may be applied in two dressings but sulphate of ammonia is 
better applied all at once. In regions where farmyard manure is not available, 
green manuring is practised ever} third year and for this purpose a leguminous 
crop that thrives in the region in question is grown and ploughed in with 300- 
5(X) kg of lime, in the other two years 200-250 kg of superphosphates and 100- 
150 kg of chloride of jiotash may be applied. 

In some regions the colour of the foliage is taken as an indication of the 
necessity or otlierwise of manuring, if the foliage is dark green no manure is 
applied, if, on the other hand, it is a light green, farmyard manure is applied 
mixed with 5 per cent of ashes and 2 per cent, of iron sulphate, when tlie leaves 
are yellow lime is applied with iron at the rate of i kg per tree fully giown or 
% kg for younger trees 

Propagation. 

The almond is propagated by seed or by grafting. Generally it is preferred 
to grow new plants from seed and graft them subsequently for trees grown 
directly from seed have a tendency to degenerate. 

The root stocks are bitter almond, hard shelled sweet almond or else 
plum. The first are to be preferred in dry districts with a calcareous soil whilst 
the trees on a plum stock have the advantage of being able to lie planted on 
fresh soils or soils deficient in calcium and having a clayey subsoil; such trees 
are not so long lived as the foimer. 

The methods of grafting employed are shield budding with a dormant 
hud (in August-September) with a growing bud (in May) and cleft grafting. 

Budding with dormant buds is carried out on the trees in tlie nursery 
10 ems above the ground and generally in August. Shield budding is one of the 
different bud grafting methods in which the scion is made up of a bud on a 
small strip of bark; it may be carried out either with growing or dormant biuF: 
the first method being used for chestmit, mulberry and walnut and the second 
for almond, peach plum, cherry, apple, pear, etc. 
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Shield budding enables the grafting of very young subjects; the operation 
is simple rapid and more likely to succeed than any other method. Shield 
budding can only be carried out when the sap is up but it is essential that 
this be not too abundant; in general it is practised in spring when the sap rises 
(shield buds that develop quickly, the so-called growing buds) or at the end of the 
summer or the beginning of autumn when the sap is falling (shield buds that develop 
slowly, the so-called dormant buds). The latter method is most frequently used. 

The root stocks most generally used are the free-growing almond, the plum 
and the apricot, the latter, however, only to a small extent. The free growing 
almond, that is an almond tree grown from seed, is preferred by the nurserymen 
on account of its affinity for all varieties and it is the classic rqot stock for 
calcareous soils where the almond grows best. 

As a rule the tree bears fruit three years after grafting, that is to say 
five years after sowing. 

Free rooted almond trees are the first to bloom, the hard shelled varieties 
develop before the soft shelled varieties and the latter before the bitter varieties. 

The blossoming of the almond tree dependes not only on the variety, the 
position of the tree, the height of the orchard but most of all on the season 
If the temperature is maintained uniformly, (8-io degrees for several days) the 
flowers appear. The tree is in bloom for 3 to 4 weeks. In Spain flowering 
usually takes place between January and March whilst the fruit ripens in 
August-September. 

Pruning. 

The almond tree will not stand hard pruning which shortens the life of the 
tree. Pruning properly speaking is only carried out when the tree is forming 
and is a question of leaving only 3 or 5 well spaced branches, equidistant from 
each other, so that the sap on rising is distribuited evenly throughout the tree. 
The tree should be pruned to give it a round goblet shape and for this the 
branches are given an inclination of 450. The tree should be kept hollow and 
crossing branches where they interfere should be removed towards the months 
of November and December. 

Once the tree is formed, a light pruning is given in November every other 
year in order to remove branches that are aging or breaking up the desired 
shape. Some growers prune their trees immediately after harvesting for at this 
time the branches still have their leaves and it is easier to notice dead and 
diseased branches and to remove them. 

To rejuvenate old trees the master branches are cut back to a half or third 
and extra vigour is given the tree by working the soil in winter or spring and 
giving a good dressing of manure. 

Varieties. 

In Spain almost all the known varieties are to be found and many of them 
hybridise amongst themselves spontaneously in the provinces Ciudad Real, 
Extremadura, Andalucia, etc. There are also a number of varieties that have 
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not always an absolutely fixed character undoubtedly owing to the multifarious 
crossings that have taken place and still continue by the agency of insects at 
the time of blooming. For this reason it is diflBcult to establish a systematic 
classification. On the other hand, there is still real uncertainty as to the naming 
and possible duplicate names of the different varieties. In many cases the same 
variety goes by different names even in the same region. Further, some wor- 
kers have classified them according to the hardness of the shell, (hard medium 
and soft shell varieties) whilst others have based their classification on the 
time of flowering (early, normal and late). 

In general, however, all may be attached to one or other of the great 
groups: (i) Amygdalus communis amara, endocarp hard and kernel very bitter, 
the latter is smaller than that of the sweet almond; (2) Amygdalus communis 
dulcis, endocarp hard or fairly so and the kernel sweet; (3) Amygdalus communis 
fragilis, endocarp soft and kernel sweet; (4) Amygdalus communis persicoides, 
leaves larger than the preceding, the endocarp thin and easily bifurcated. This 
last is in all probability, a hybrid of the almond and peach, the fruits of this 
group are oval and have little juice; they resemble in some repects almonds 
and in others peaches. The almond, Amygdalus nana might also be mentioned, 
it is a shrub that grows to a height of 30 cms and gives a fruit with a broad 
point. It is cultivated as an indoor ornamental plant. 

The first group — the bitter almonds — from which the others have probably 
developed is very hardy and vigourous. It grows and fruits in Spain in all 
latitudes, six varieties are distinguished. The second and third groups (sv^eet 
almonds with hard medium or soft shells) form at the present time the basis 
of Spanish almond growing for, in recent years, the trade has demanded soft 
shelled almonds, the fourth groups is comparatively rare. 

A large number of varieties of sweet almond are known, a brief description 
of those most ardely cultivated will be given below. 

“ Pcsianeia*'' tree, 5 — 7 m. high; flowers, deep pink and resistant to cold; 
fruit, more oval than that of other varieties. This variety is mostly cultivated 
in Alicante and the other eastern provinces. 

« Mollar )).' tree, fairly vigorous; flower, late, corolla of six petals (other va- 
rieties have only five), pink and more brilliantly coloured at the base, fruit, 
large and sweet, shell soft and breaking easily when pressed between the fingers. 

Soft shelled almond or Little Mollar tree, medium size; flower, small 
with petals longer than their breadth; fruit oval. This is an exacting tree but 
much appreciated; it is in fact classed among the medium fine varieties. 

“ Persico almond: probably a hybrid of the almond with the peach; diffe- 
rent fruits are found on the same tree. 

Desmayo tree, very vigorous and elegant, very prolific and resistant, 
to cold because the blossom is protected by adequate foliage; flower, late; leaves, 
broad; fruit, very large and elongated with a very hard shell. The almonds 
are of a superior quality and it is widely cultivated in Cataluna where the almond 
harvest is sometimes jeopardised by late frosts. 

Common ” variety: tree, vigorous; made flowers resemble those of 
the bitter almond. This tree is very resistent to adverse conditions and 
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includes many sub-varieties encountered in different parts of Spain. The fr^it 
is hard shelled. 

“ De Damas tree, vigorous with a good appearance, very prolific and 
much appreciated in warm climates; fruit, medium shell, in great demand on the 
markets. This variety is cultivated particularly in coastal regions where it 
gives a regular production. 

“ Primer a tree, vigorous requiring much attention and care; fruit, long 
with a brittle shell. The fruit of this tree commands high prices. 

” Lar^a de Mdlao^a this variety is cultivated to a considerable extent in 
the north of Spain and produces very long almonds that have an almost cylin- 
drical shape. They are of very good quality and have an excellent flavour 
and command the highest prices in the markets. 

Besides these varieties there are others of which a few might still be men- 
tioned: “ Marcona which has a fairly large fruit, '' Esperanza ", which is 
cultivated particularly in Taragona and much in demand in foreign markets 
on account of its high quality; “ Bale ", which has longer and sweeter almonds 
than Pestaneta "; '' Planeta "; “ Pintada de Mallorca "; Racimo ", “ Le- 
gona " Eevante Diminuta de Canarias ", which has almonds only slightly 
larger than a bean; these almonds are roasted to make a very fine dessert; 

Valbuen ", another choice variety and many others. 

The hard shelled varieties are more prolific than the others but the almonds 
are less in demand. 

For several years the producers have endeavoured to obtain late blooming 
varieties in order to avoid the danger of the white frosts in March and Ajiril. 
The almond lilossom is much more resistant to a dry frost. 

Mixed Cultivation. 

It has been said above that the almond may be cultivated alone or in 
association with other plants, annuals, such as wheat, barley oats, beans, chick 
peas, etc. or perennials (vines or olives). One the of factors that prevent the 
almond tree from yielding the best results is the bad practice of growing it 
in association with cereals, particularly with barley and oats. These crops 
draw on the soil moisture during the critical months from March to May to 
such an extent that the association is injurious not only to the almonds but 
to the cereals themselves. In any case where this association is used it is 
necessary to work the soil after harvesting the cereals. 

If the almond is well cultivated it is sufliciently profitable to render other 
crops unnecessary. When, however, inter-cropping is practised it is necessary 
to use a well thought out rotation such as the following: ist year, beans, vetches^! 
lentils, chick peas; 2nd year, barley and vetch for fodder or oats and peas for 
fodder, 3rd year, Vida monantha Koch. 

i 

Harvest and Yield. 

Picking takes place in August or September according to the district. If 
the almonds are to be eaten unprepared or mixed with syrups or confectionery^ 
they must be picked by hand before they are ripe. In other cases the fruit 
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is collected when the pericarp opens and this may be effected either by hand 
picking or by beating the trees; with soft shelled varieties the trees s^re simply 
shaken. 

The almonds are put into sacks or baskets and taken to the sheds where 
the pericarp is removed and the almonds are laid out in the sun for three or 
four days for the shell to acquire the golden colour that is desired by the buyers. 
The mean weight of a hectolitre of dry almonds is about 33 kg for soft shell 
varieties and 45 kg for hard shelled varieties. The almonds are then graded 
according to size. Hard shelled almonds must be sold shelled and so the shells 
have to be broken. Shelling almonds may be done by hand or mechanically, 
and it is usually reckoned that 100 kg almonds yield 28 kg of shelled nuts. The 
weight of the kernel without its shell is from 2 to 6 g. 

Almonds must be kept in a dry place without being exposed to the sun 
or heat; sunlight changes their colour and heat dries them up. 

An almond tree gives a reasonable yield in its seventh year (2-3 kg per 
tree) and the maximum production is reached between the 25th and 35th years 
(12-20 kg per tree). The life of an almond tree depends greatly on the care and 
attention that it receives and of course on the variety. 

A well tended almond orchard can be very profitable. Differences in pro- 
duction between one region and another and even between one plantation and 
another in the same region are easily seen. In a neglected plantation, yields 
of 3 kg per tree are obtained whilst well cared for trees may yield 15 to 20 kg; 
these figures correspond to gross incomes of 400 and 3,600 pesetas per hectare 
respectively 

An almond tree remains in production as a rule for about forty years after 
which it falls oft* 

Diseases and Parasites. 

The principal disease of almond trees in vSpain is gummosis. Most often 
this is a result of lopping, pruning, excessive moisture, a sudden fall of teiiipe- 
ratuie sending the sap back, old age, etc. Almond trees planted in moist 
soils or in places very subject to spring frosts are much attacked by gummosis. 
The treatment for an affected tree is to remove the gum with a clean cut, then 
to wash the wound with vinegar and salt and then to cover it again with mastic. 
Longitudinal incisions are then made under the wound, at the botton of the master 
branch attacked and then along the trunk in order to allow the gum to flow. 

Leaf curl of the almond is identical with the similarly named peach tree 
disease. It is caused by the fungus Exoasctis deformans which attacks either 
tree. The treatment is spraying with a neutral Bordeau mixture containing 
1.5 per cent, of copper. 

The chief insect parasites that damage almond trees are the following 

Capnodis tenebrionis. This insect attacks the less vigorous trees and bores 
galleries under the bark; the galleries are transversal and often circular. This 
insect is kept off by repeated cultural measures and by the application of manu- 
res and, if need be, by irrigation. 
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Kermes amy^dali or Lucanium amygdali, the scale insect is difficult to control; 
the adult jnsects secret honey dew which attracts the ants and is the precursor 
of sooty smut. The only povssible control measure is to scratch the trees and 
wash them with a strong insecticide. 

Aphis amy^dali, the almond aphis is analogous to the corresponding peach 
parasite. It one of the smallest of the aphids, being only 2/3 mm. long and it 
multiplies at a prodigious rate. As a control measure pyrethrum powder is 
recommended, scrubbing and spraying with other insecticides are also successful. 

Trade. 

Exports of almondvS, although they have diminished considerably since 1930, 
have been maintained at a level of 800,000 quintals in shell, equivalent to 224,000 
quintals of shelled almonds, for the last few years; this trade represents a value 
of 37,000,000 gold pesetas. 

The principal destinations for Spanish almond exports are the following. — 
the United Kingdom *(34 per cent, of the total), France (25 per cent.), Geimany 
(15 per cent.), United States (ii per cent.), Sweden (4 per cent.), the Netherlands 
(2.5 per cent.), Canada (1.8 per cent.). 

The world price of almonds is almost always regulated by the harvest in 
Spain and Italy. Soft shelled almonds are most in demand and these are sold 
by weight. Internal prices fluctuate from 80 pesetas per quintal for almonds 
in shell of inferior quality to 150 pesetas for those of good quality; export prices 
vary round about 170-185 gqld pesetas for shelled almonds. Spain im])orts no 
almonds. 

Uses. 

This tree, which grows in poor soils, is the basis of a profitable industry. 
The almond is put to many uses, it makes its appearance at table as dessert 
and is used in the kitchen and in the manufacture of confectionery; it also has 
medicinal and even industrial applications. 

The tree itself is an excellent root stock for most stone fruits, particularly 
the apricot and peach. 

The wood is of a good colour and much in demand for cabinet making, 
turning and wheel-making: the foliage provides excellent fodder for animals 
and especially for sheep and goats which eat it readily. The growers feed the 
foliage to their stock as it falls. 

The pericarp is the basis of a home potash industry. The ash contains 
45’55 cent, of potash which is recovered by the growers themselves in pri- 
mitive furnaces. A metric ton of pericarps yields 120 kg of ash or 60 kg of 
potash (calculated K2 0) which is used in the preparation of concentrated lye 
or for the preparation of potassium carbonate by extraction. 

The mesocarp is used as fuel and the ashes are used for manure for they 
also contain 50 per cent, of potash but the shells have an ash content only one 
twentieth of that of the pericarp. 
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Sweet almonds are nourishing and tasty fruit and are eaten dry or green 
as dessert, the latter are much in demand as primeurs in June whilst the others 
are eaten, roasted or not, as winter fruit. 

When the almonds are to be eaten fresh, they are picked whilst still green; 
they are also used when picked this way for making sweets, etc 

Dried almonds are eaten as they are or roasted. |5weet almonds have a 
pleasant flavour particularly if the perisperm which contains tannin is removed. 
According to KdfJio, almonds contain 6.02 per cent, water 23.49 nitro- 

genous matter 53.2 per cent, fat and oil, 7.84 per cent, non-nit rogenous aqueous 
extract 6.1 per cent, crude fibre and 3.12 per cent. ash. The oil content varies 
from 43“56 per cent. 

Bitter almonds are indistinguishable botatiically from sweet almonds but 
they differ by containing 3.3 per cent, or even more of a bitter glucoside amyg- 
(ialin. When the almonds are crushed with water, the amygdalin decomposes 
into oil of bitter almonds (benzaldehyde) prussic acid and glucose under the ac- 
tion of eniulsin. According to Konig, the composition of bitter almond is 5 5 
per cent, water, 34.36 per cent, nitrogenous matter (including the amygdalin) 
42.8 per cent, fat and oil, 14.4 per cent, non nitrogenous extract and crude 
fibre and 3.2 per cent ash. The percentage of oil and fat varies from 36 to 
50 per cent. 

A great part of the almonds produced in Spam is used in confectionery 
and sweet making, the manufacture of nougat i^ a great seasonal industry in 
Spain whilst other confectionery m which almonds are used include sugared 
almonds, almond creams, biscuits and cakes. 

Crushed almonds are used principally for the preparation of almond milk, 
syrupy liqueurs and emulsions, the paste remaming after the extraction of oil 
by cold pressing is also used to replace cacao in the preparation of inferior cho- 
colates and other confectionery. 

Milk of almonds is jirepared as follow^s. The perisperm is removed and 
the nuts are ground or crushed with an equal weight of sugar and a little water 
so that a fine paste is obtained which is further diluted wdth water so that there 
are 2 litres of water for every 100 g almonds; it is then strained and the result- 
ing liquid is a very agreeable drink with curative properties, it is effective against 
inflamatory diseases, coughs and colds. 

In general almonds are widely used in medicine, pharmacy and perfumery. 
The principal products made are, oil of sweet almonds (40 per cent, yield of oil) 
an inodourous liquid with a light yellow colour and a sweet taste; it is trans- 
parent and consists almost entirely of triolein; it is used pure as a laxative and 
in the treatment of bronchitis and coughs, phlegmatic infections of the stomach 
and intestines, the respiratory tract and the urinary ducts. It is also the base 
for the preparation of many medicinal oils, creams, soaps, plasters and cosmetics. 
It is also used in the preparation of oleo-calcareous liniments (similar to Carron 
oil) and cold cream. 

Almond paste is obtained from the powder that is obtained by drying the 
oil cake after expression of the oil; these cakes are also used for the feeding 
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Table III. — Almond E 


Shelled AlmondiS 


Country • 


Exports 



Value 


(quiolals) 



(gold pesetas) 

# 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1933 

1934 

Germany 

23,609 

39.736 

49.425 

4.135.506 

5.445.456 

Algeria 

625 

772 

778 

92,825 

93.464 

Argentina 

4 >I 29 

4.368 

5.484 

866,545 

751.878 

Australia 

570 

649 

888 

102,482 

1 15.030 

Belgium 

1.622 

2.722 

3.999 

289,317 

395.947 

Brazil 

230 

417 

297 

45.174 

64.976 

Canada 

4.363 

4.565 

3.788 

806,629 

696,502 

Colombia 

14 

19 

43 

4.405 

5.417 1 

Cuba 

1.187 

1.714 

i,ro2 

225,381 

305.815 ! 

Chili 

14 

18 

23 

3.596 

3.997 1 

Denmark 

U 237 

2.073 

1.964 

227,938 

319.863 

Egypt 

53 

262 

831 

6.638 

43.065 

USA 

13.904 

12.457 

34.343 

2.780,857 

2,276,799 

France 

19,617 

29,989 

27.681 

3 . 37 U 7 IO 

4,180,422 

Guatemala , . . . 

8 

5 

4 

2,500 

t.387 

Italy ... ... 

444 

X.839 

1,560 

77.254 

2 ^ 6,453 

Japan 

— 

— 




French Morocco 

57 

89 

94 

9,566 

7.036 

Mexico 

U 3 TO 

1.346 

T ,312 

246,765 

220,398 

Norway 

1,440 

2,124 

2.243 

228,799 

334.698 

New Zealand 

— 

— 

32 

— 

— 

Panama 

182 

223 

260 

43.924 

43.058 

Netherlands 

6.522 

6,022 

5.692 

1,204,041 

942,047 

Peru 

16 

38 

20 

3.581 

6,729 

Portugal 

1 

1 

220 

— 

223 

Dominican Republic . . . 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

Roumania 

' 57 

20 T 


10,157 

j 33.040 

United Kingdom 

68.972 

80, 1 80 

81,866 

12,513.016 

11,800,878 

Sweden 

1 

7.943 

8.874 

14.585 

1,434,862 

1.363.704 

Switzerland 

1.373 

409 

2,008 

238,032 

67,576 

Tunisia 

182 

1 — 

^47 

32.140 

— 

Union of S Africa .... 

5 

— 

10 

1,064 


Uruguay ' 

322 

107 

138 

71.155 

16,453 

Venezuela 

20 

31 

33 

5.997 

6,603 

Yugoslavia 

— 

— 

122 

— 



Other Countries 

610 

628 

2,278 

107,277 

91,186 

Totals . . . 

160,637 

201,878 

243.339 , 

29.189.133 

29,861,100 


♦ Countries are arranged in alphabetical order of their names in French, 
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1933' ^935 


Almonds in shell 



Exports 

(quintals) 



Value 

(gold pesetas) 


Country 

'33 

1934 

1935 

1933 

1934 

1935 



4 300 

2.100 

270 162 

224 283 

131 240 

Germany 


I 806 

1 902 

35014 

104 525 

97 218 

Algeria 

( [ 10 

5282 

3 655 

368 241 

521 484 

514 664 

Argentina 


378 

384 

30 155 

18 080 

31 551 

Australia 

no 

227 

CN 

0 

24 305 

12 956 

37 195 

Belgium 

1 iu8 

610 

405 

102 o8() 

44 766 

29 673 

Brazil 

3 n2 

3 5«4 

3 148 

174 300 

177 747 

167 644 

Canada 



— 

~ 

— 

— 

Colombia 

7 

'25 

223 

356 

22 41 1 

17905 

Cuba 


- 

1 


- 

Oo 

Chill 

“5 

451 

313 

346 

36 O47 

20452 

Denmark 

( {)S 

833 

] 514 

41 1 06 

45 542 

^^4 3^7 

Fgypt 


103 

1258] 

30 072 

5 095 

087 216 

1 S A 

s'n 

10 154 

13 7T0 

703 760 

I oiO 747 

798 956 

B ranee 

Guatem ila 

-^2 

2823 

638 

128 013 

170 001 

46 236 

Ital) 

24 


_ 

I 500 

— 

- 

J apan 

I )iS 

I 153 

528 

1 J 9 735 

65 289 

iS 792 

Brcncli Morocco 

7 - 

177 

72 

3408 

15 373 

8 97 <' 

Me\u 0 

51 

72 

T12 

3637 

3635 

8 639 

l\on^ i\ 


- 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

New Zealand 

s 

6 

3 

774 

358 

205 

Panama 

30 

103 

353 

. 870 

(M33 I 20 298 

Netherlands 

1 

5 

13 

^57 

442 

717 

Pen) 


1 

44 

— 

54 

6 949 

Portugal 

1 1 

15 

57 

745 

830 

4326 

Domiuicaii Repul lu 



13 

— 

- 

I 310 

' Roumama 

164 

12 563 

5 537 

552 496 

660 487 

306 265 

United Kingdom 

03 

126 

48 

7 086 

11 166 

3915 

1 Sweden 

172 

81 

334 

8 12S 

6947 

20 176 

Switzerland 

^ 10 

380 

15 

44 825 

QC 

0 

883 

Tunisi i 

4 

— 

155 

290 

' — 

6 998 

Union of S Africa 

183 

60 

192 

1 1 696 

3 5 JI 

13277 

Urugua} 

2 

2 ; 

49 

133 

^33 

4 181 

Venezuela 







__ 

__ 

Yugoslavia 

V/S 

4.706 1 

6.477 

-220 133 

237 986 

376 052 

Other Countries 

f 7 SOo 

59.135 i 

60,303 

2,976,189 

3 232,886 

3.4^1.299 

Totals 

1 
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of cattle, oils and perfumes may be added to the paste which may then be 
used for making soap and cosmetics. 

The oil and essence obtained by pressing bitter almonds cold are both used 
in perfumery and in the preparation of liqueurs. Almond liqueur is prepared 
as follows 240 g bitter almonds are crushed a paste in a mortar and lixiviated 
with 6 1 cognac or good brandy for 15 days, the liquor being agitated every 
morning, 2 kg sugar, 50 mg essence of rose 50 g orange flowers are added^ 
The liqueur is then filtered and bottled. 


Conclusions. 

From what has been said m this article the following conclusions may be 
drawn — 

(1) The cultivation of almonds in vSpain enables many poor and arid 
soils that are not suited to other purposes to be exploited profitably and during 
the last fifteen years this product has grown in importance. In the near future 
there will be a considerable natural increase in production as the result of the 
laying out of new plantations of which 70,000 hectares are not yet in full pro- 
duction, 

(2) In order to avoid losses by frost m certain regions the growers are 
trying to develop late flowering varieties and this also is leading to a notice- 
able increase in production. 

(3) There are still further districts in which almond culture can be fur- 
ther developed. 

(4) It would be useful to have a systematic classification of the varieties 
cultivated in order to standardise the fruit and gradually to eliminate the un- 
productive hard-shelled varieties, the fruit of which has fallen off in value. 

(5) Up to the present the production has been easily absorbed by internal 
consumption, which is considerable, and exports. 

(6) The numerous uses to which the almond can be put removes fears 
that might be occasioned by an increasing production; however, during recent 
years many other substitutes have competed with the original product (walnuts, 
hazelnuts and even apricot and peach stones) and this has caused a fall in the 
world price of almonds. 

(7) In view of the slump in vine and olive culture in recent years, almond 
cultivation, which is rather a family business, has proved remunerative in a 
number of dry regions where other crops would not prosper. 


A. Pascual. 
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PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN ANIMAL NUTRITION 


We propo^^e, in a seriei> of articles devoted to the suh'ject of animal nutrition 
to draw attention to the most striking investigations and practical trials that have 
been made in this field during recent years and to indicate the lines along which 
they are developing 

The series of articles which we are about to publish has been prepared at 
the request of the XIVth General Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture (Mav 23rd to 28th, 1938) 

" The General Assembh 

in view of the importance of the rational feeding of livestock in the re- 
duction of the costs of production and in the improvement of tlie quaht> of 
foodstuffs of animal origin, milk and milk products, meat and eggs 

invites the Permanent Committee to direct its work on nutrition not 
onlv towards questions relating to the production of foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption but also to the problem of the rational feeding of luestock 

Further, the General Assembly, 

recogm/ing that a great volume of scientific work is being conducted in 
man\ countries 

asks the Permanent Committee to consider the desirabilit\ of action for 
the coordination of this work and for the interpretation of its most important 
findings in practical terms which can be axiphcd b\ farmers " 

These articles deal with present-day problems connected with animal nutri- 
tion and will offer a review of the most important results obtained receiith 
through experimental research and practical tests thee will also illustrate 
the progress of the problem of feedingstuffs and its repercussions on stock- 
breeding. 

In the past the International Institute of Agriculture has several times studied 
questions of this nature, it is now proposed to makea systematic study of the 
changes in feedingstuff production and of the development of animal nutrition 

As the subject of our first article we have selected the present tendency 
in each individual country to use home-grown fodder for livestock This is a 
new trend of paramount importance and is connected with the self-sufticienc> 
policies adopted in many other fields which have led to such radical alterations 
in fodder production and dietary methods This trend may be viewed as a 
reaction against the tendencies prevailing up to the present namely, to obtain 
maximum yields through the use of suitable feeding stuffs without regard to 
their origin and at the same time to reduce production costs Since, on the 
other hand, the widest possible use of home-grown fodders is now considered 
essential a large amount of scientific work will obviously have to be done to 
establish a suitable basis for these methods of production 
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In this first article an endeavour will be made to give a methodical classi- 
fication of the different methods of reaching the above mentioned aim. Limited 
space prevents a thorough treatment of all the questions involved and a too 
long description would also make it impossible to give a clear and exact sum- 
mary of the whole. For this reason only certain problems that enter into the 
body of this study can be treated in detail. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN FODDER SUPPLIES 


I — Description of the problem. 

In a chapter of the volume entitled World Production in Meat (i), 
published bv the International Institute of Agriculture (Rome, 1938), a detailed 
study is made of the evolution of the basis of animal production and especially 
of animal feedingstuff supplies In this study it was shown that, since the 
end of the XIXth century, the western, northern and central European coun- 
tries — namely, those where livestock production is most progressive — have shown 
a steady increase in imports of feeding stuffs from those regions where conditions 
are particularly favourable and yields are large. 

Consequently, stimulated by the intensification of international trade, a 
system of division of labour began to take shape Since the areas situated in 
the vicinity of the large centres of consumption were being devoted increasingly 
to raising livestock, the number of animals multiplied to such an extent that 
the fodder produced in these areas was insufficient to meet the demand and 
it became necessary to apply to countries overseas and in Eastern Europe for 
the foods of which there was a shortage. This development was also favoured 
by the thorough study of the food requirements of animals in relation to ^ lelds 
and of the nutrient values of the different feeding stuffs. In this way it became 
possible to obtain unexpectedly high yields from the animals and, at the same 
time, to make the best use of native fodder by the addition of imported feeding 
stuffs. 

A large number of the countries which originally adopted this system for 
ensuring their supply of animal feeding stuffs have, for some years now, shown 
a tendency to change their methods. The difficulties encountered by world 
tiade, its consequent decline and the rise of new economic ideas, including those 
connected with self-sufficiency policies in particular, have all exerted a con- 
siderable influence on this evolution. Several countries, especially Germany, 
have founded their production of livestock on self-sufficiency principles and 
have attempted to organize stockbreeding on a basis of animal feedingstuffs 
produced almost exclusively within the country. It should be added, however, 
that economists appointed to study livestock production from the aspect of 
self-sufficiency soon discovered that a considerable number of so-called national 
products are only apparently autarchic, as their preparation involves the use 
of large quantities of foreign fodder. 
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It is obvious, however, that a change must be made in the diet system 
formerly in use in order to put the above principles into practice or at least 
to make an attempt to do so. 

Much research work and numerous experiments have been carried out in 
this connection during the past few years, especially in Germany. Since satis- 
factory results have often been obtained, several countries which were formerly 
dependent on foreign countries for their feedingstulfs have now been able to 
effect a steady increase in their home products together with a reduction of 
imports. 

While countries which had adopted a self-sufficiency policy practised the 
new system in all its details, other more conservative countries w-ere nevertheless 
induced to make some innovations in both diet and production. Under present 
circumstances, owing to the obstacles to world trade created by the war, the 
results obtained are of interest to all countries- whether belligerent or neutral — 
wdiere the shortage of animal feedingstuffs is beginning to be felt. 

It is not within the scope of this article to make an exhaustive studv of 
the economic causes wdiich have led to the present state of progress (i) (2), nor 
yet to describe the advantages attributed by its partisans to the system of feed- 
ing livestock on home-grown fodder as against the system wdiich formerly pre- 
vailed. The present intention is rather to study the technical asj)ects of the 
problem and its possible solutions. 


OlJjECTIVES OK SELF-SUFFICIENCY POLICY IN THE NUTRITION OF LIVESTOCK 
AND difficulties ENCOUNTERED IN ITS APPLICATION. 

The objective towards the attainment of which every effort is being exerted 
may be summarized as follow's: to provide livestock wdth lionie-grown animal 
feeding stuffs, or, in other words, to eliminate dependence on foreign countries 
in this respect as completely as possible, wu’thout reducing the amount and quality 
of existing animal products but, on the contrary, doing ever3lhing possible to 
maintain a steady increa.se. 

From the above definition it w’ill be seen that the problem presents a different 
aspect according to country. The essential features characterizing the production 
of livest(x:k, crop ^delds and the volume and quality of foddei crops are deter- 
mined in each individual country by special conditions dependent on the nature 
of the soil and climate, economic and social situation and political organization. 
All these external factors determine how and to what degree the existing pro- 
duction of animal feedingstuffs can be intensified and balancing these factors 
provides the most difficult problems in connection with the supph^ of home- 
grown fodder. 

Statistical averages of imports over a period of several years show’ which 
kinds of feedingstufis were formerly imported and must now be replaced. The 
list includes feedingstuffs whose production in the country itself is either impos- 
sible or reduced to a minimum for economic or climatic reasons or ])ecause of 
unsuitable soil conditions. 


**♦ Tec. 4 iHil. 
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Imports consist, as a rule, of concentrated animal feedingstufis; i. e, those 
with a large nutritive content in proportion to their weight, so that their value 
justifies the cost of transport which is often heavy. In most countries which 
import large quantities of animal feedingstufis, the intensification of the out- 
put of home-grown produce would only give an increased quantity of fodder 
crops produced on the farms. What is required, however is, to replace concen- 
trates imported from abroad by home-grown animal foodstufis and, consequently, 
certain problems which were of secondary importance as long as unlimited quan- 
tities of concentrated foods were available have suddenly become of exceptional 
interest 

Animal feedingstufis produced on the farms are as a rule very bulky; 
t. e., they contain a small proportion of nourishment in comparison with their 
volume and weight, they also contain large quantities of roughage consisting 
of masses of crude fibres. These are two factors which must be borne in mind 
if they are to be used in place of concentrates. 

If the appetite of ruminants is to be satisfied, they must be given a certain 
volume of food and a certain quantity of roughage, from this standpoint, there- 
fore, the substitution in question does not present such great difficulties as is 
the case with horses, pigs and poultry, whose ration requires a higher concen- 
tration of nourishing substances. The art of animal feeding consists, therefore, 
in making up the rations in such a way that the animal is satisfied but not satiated 
while at the same time it absorbs the necessary amount of nutritive substances 
required to obtain an optimum yield. 

A comparison of the nutritive principles contained in available home-grown 
animal feedingstufis with those contained in the foods formerly imported leads 
to some important observations. While, at least from the technical standpoint, 
the supply of carbohydrates presents no difficulty in countries which have adopted 
a self-sufficiency policy, the same cannot be said as regards proteins. There 
is not enough sunshine in northern regions for the production of certain plants 
and especially of those with seeds containing abundant protein. The intensific- 
ation of fodder crops and rational methods of utilizing meadows and grazing land 
ought theoretically to supply the required quantity of protein foods within a 
short time, but as this protein is incorporated in a very large volume of carbo- 
hydrates, it is not sufficiently concentrated and, consequently, its use presents 
obstacles to obtaining high milk yields and rapid fattening of stock. Owing to 
the difficulty and cost of transport it is also impossible to use it for supplying 
the less favoured areas. 

Another point of interest is that certain foods which are easily obtained on 
the spot, such as legumes (beans, peas, lupin, etc.), have a protein content which, 
though high, is qualitatively incomplete from the biological point of view. In 
order to obtain the maximum efficiency, these products should be combined 
with certain materials of animal origin rich in protein (skimmed milk, fish or 
meat meal or powdered blood) or oil cakes. 

The problem is still more complicated where cereals suited for animal food 
have to be completely eliminated or sparingly used; this is the case in Germany 
where the use of breadstuff cereals for animal nutrition has been prohibited since 
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June 22nd, 1937, in order to ensure the people’s bread supply. This measure, 
which was not successfully counterbalanced by a temporary increase in maize 
imports, raises yet another question with regard to feed supplies. 

In connection with the feeding of cows giving a high milk yield, Prof. P^hren- 
bERG (3) gives an interesting account of the difficulties encountered as the 
result of restrictions concerning the use of concentrates containing protein of 
high biological value. “ ... Now that oilcake imports are prohibited, our peasants 
can no longer mix a ration allowing of a daily milk yield varying between 15 
and 20 litres by the mere addition of a concentrate rich in protein to the basic 
ration which is only sufficient to give a daily yield of 8 litres. The theoretical 
methods recommended by Kelener and those of a practical nature advised by 
R. Oeisseer, which used to be accepted as a matter of course for an individual 
ration, often become impracticable. The large quantities of protein necessary 
to increase the milk yield cannot be obtained by adding hay, silage, cereals or 
bran to a basic ration drawn from the fodder crops produced on the farm, without 
making it impossible for the animal to absorb the whole ration because of its 
high dry matter content. 

".... This instance also shows that if feedingstuffs produced on the farm 
are used for animals during the winter months, it is difficult to estimate the value 
of the digestible proteins in accordance with Keixner’s system, hitherto adopted; 
the same may be said in connection wdth the possibility of satisfying the animal's 
appetite because, even in obtaining a daily yield of 10 litres from each animal, the 
fodder would inevitably contain too much carbohydrate, which, besides being 
expensive, may fatten them excessively. 

“ .... The difficulties described above are not eliminated even when fodders 
rich in protein are used, such as a good serradelle hay or even wheat bran It 
is extremely difficult to obtain the required protein content because the dry 
matter contained exceeds the limits indicated by Kelener. If this is observed 
in connection with the very mediocre yield of 15 litres, it is still less likely that 
daily yields varying between 20 and 25 litres of milk per cow can be obtained on 
a diet using fodder as an addition to the basic feeding stuff. 

“ The possibility of reducing the quantity of the diet and its dr> matter 
content by eliminating straws from the basic feedingstuff should also be considered; 
this would adjust the ration to higher milk yields but an initial obstacle would 
be the difficulty of making the peasants understand the change, as they consider 
that straw must be added to the ration as a matter ot course and, up to the present, 
even cows yielding 20 litres of milk and over have been receiving the same basic 
ration as the other stable cows. By eliminating straw, rations could be arranged 
for a yield of 15 litres and it would thus be possible to obtain a content of 
digestible protein in accordance with Keeener’s principles, in this case, hov\ever, 
fodders rich in protein would have to be used. 

“ .... In working out a ration for a daily yield of 20 litres, difficulties are en- 
countered in connection with the dry substance and starch equivalent even when 
straw is not included. 

'Strictly speaking, even in these cases it would be possible to make satisfac- 
tory use of fodders produced on the farm by adding concentrates also produced 
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on the premises, such as brail, crushed cereals, etc. But if yields over 20 litres 
are required, and this* is not an exceptional amount even in herds of medium qua- 
lity animals, this level often being attained for more than a month at a time 
without interruption, crushed legumes or oilcake would have to be used and 
preferably home-produced oilcake. In this case account would have to be 
taken of the low biological value of the protein content of legumes and or ^ 
of the ration would require to consist of oilcake. Since national oilcake will soon 
not be available and since the kind obtained from linseed, which is the best, is 
indispensable for raising young animals, the only remaining kind will be colza 
cake, which has a very low protein content and poor hygienic properties. It 
must therefore be concluded that, if a daily yield of 20 or more litres is wanted, 
it will not be easy to replace foreign feedings! tiffs during the winter unless 
special measures are taken to grow fodders with a higher protein content 

This new diet system based on home-grown fodders raises similar problems 
in connection with the feeding and fattening of pigs. The restrictive measures 
adopted as regards the use of cereals for pig fattening led to a wider use of root 
crops, but their low content of nutritive principles and especially of protein, in- 
volves a more extensive use of foods rich in this substance, because pigs require 
large quantities of protein. According to Richter, a pig requires between 230 
and 240 grs. of digestible protein daily. This amount cannot be supplied ex- 
clusively from root crops and complementary foods and consequently a special 
addition of substances rich in protein is necessary, this addition may be com- 
posed of crushed legumes but, as has already been said, the biological value of 
their protein is poor. Some foods of animal origin which are rich in protein must 
also be added (skimmed milk, meat or fish meal, powdered blood, etc.). 

An attempt has been made to fatten pigs by making exclusive use of root 
crops, the only addition to the diet being some food rich in protein (or sometimes 
a little chaff), but in this case a very large quantity of protein is required and 
it has been observed that the pig’s health suffers and the animal becomes very 
sensitive, the digestive organs especially being affected, there have also been some 
cases of diarrhoea, a trouble which is always to be avoided during the period of 
fattening. 

It is therefore suggested that a certain amount of fodder cereals, such as bran 
or other by-products of milling, be added to a ration of roots and a food rich in 
protein. According to Richter this supplement should amount to 0.75 kg. 
daily per pig. 

“ In the opinion of pig breeders in west Germany, where fattening was for- 
merly based exclusively on fodder cereals, this supplementary quantity of cereals 
or bran seemed to represent a minimum; in East Germany, on the other hand, 
where the potato is the essential basis for pig fattening, farmers were often unable 
to supply the required amount of i quintal per pig from their own crop. Further 
research has shown that it is possible to reduce the addition of cereals and 
bran to as little as 0.50 kg. daily per pig, and still fatten successfully. Where 
pulses are used in the supplementary ration, they can be made to replace the 
fodder cereals to a certain extent, and the proportion of the latter can be reduced 
still further 
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As in the cavSes of milk production and pig fattening, new solutions have 
to be sought for feeding horses and for the production of meat, eggs, etc These 
solutions are not confined to the field of fodder production nor to the technical 
aspect of diet. As has been demonstrated above, when the diet is limited to fod- 
ders produced on the farm, the hope of obtaining maximum yields mimt ])e aban- 
doned. Partisans of the new system insist that this should be borne in mind 
when selecting animals for breeding purposes and instead of keeping tlie animals 
offering the maximum yield, those giving a good average yield from the fodders 
used should be selected 

The examples mentioned above show how important it is to balance the fecd- 
ingstuffs available in winter and summer. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that fluctuations in fodder crojis are felt much more under a regime of self-suffi- 
ciency. Formerly, when there was a bad harvest, the shortage was replaced 
by increased imjiorts of feedmgstuffs recourse has now to be made to the stocks 
formed by the surplus of previous harvests. 

From this brief account of some of the important problems arising when 
feedingstuffs for livestock are based on home-produced fodders it will be seen that 
tlicse problems are numerous and the extent to which animal production is affected 
will also be realized A general summaiy of the methods adopted to attain the end 
in view will be given in the following chapter. 


II — Methods used to attain self-sufficiency 
in the supply of animal feedingstuffs. 

1 — Measures for increasing the fodder output. 

The absolute necessity of increasing the present output of foddeis is so 
e\ident that it is almost superfluous to discuss the matter here The methods 
adopted for attaining tliis end are, as a rule, so well-known that there is no need 
to explain them in detail and in this article they will merely be enumerated, 
together with the points of view which are most generall> accepted {a) exten- 
sion of cultivated areas, (b) increase in yield and more r.Tional use of meadow's 
and glazing lands, (c) increase in foddei crops, 

(a) Fifefision oj ndtivaied arias Fallow land uncultivated or merely 
badly utilized areas should be reconditioned for farming bv the adoption of 
reclamation methods By combining the various lots of land belonging to a 
single proprietor and situated in various localities, both the cultivated area and 
even the roads and head lands, usually left uncultivated, can be utilized. 

{h) Increase tn yield and more rational use of meadows and grazing lands. — 
So much has been written on the subject of the improvements to be made in 
the treatment of meadows and the more rational use of grass that one might al- 
most be tempted to think that a discussion of this point is superfluous. How- 
ever, all reports, including the most recent, received on this subject from the 
various countries, admit that hitherto too little has been accomplished in this 
respect. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be given to the importance of the areas used 
as grazing lands for the feeding and maintenance of cattle. Under the self- 
sufficiency system adopted by several countries, the meadows and grazing lands 
acquire all the more importance in that they supply the greater part of the 
necessary protein. Geith ( 5 ) observes, for instance, that by merely improving 
the green areas in Gerr|iany, which represent about 34 of tol^al area used for 
agriculture, it would be possible to obtain 6 million tons of supplementary 
protein, at first sight, this figure might appear somewhat exaggerated but while 
O^ITH and ZuRN (7) put the amount of protein supplied for animal food by 
German grazing lands at a little over 60 per cent., Klauder (6) estimates it 
at 70 per cent. 

Prof. Klapp-Iena (8) expressed the following opinion on the various methods 
adopted* 

Without examining the conditions which have such a varied effect on the 
quantity and quality of feed produced by meadows, we will consider only those 
which may influence the nutritive value of the crop obtained .. 

(a) The period and frequency of the use of meadows is of capital impor- 
tance in determining the protein content and nutritive value of the vegetation; 
these are the two essential factors beside which the others are of only secon- 
dary importance. 

(p) Next, but at a great distance, come the alterations made in the bota- 
nical composition. The quantity of protein contained in fodder hay varies in 
inverse proportion to the quantity of grass but in direct proportion to the abun- 
dance of clover. 

(y) The influence of manure and fertiliser is indirect and also leads to 
alterations in the botanical composition. 

(§) All the other factors, including measures for the upkeep of the soil, 
have hardly any .influence at all on the protein content of hay, any influence 
they may have is exercised only indirectly through the alteration of the botanical 
composition. In this country simple mechanical work executed on the meadows 
and pastures has generally been found to do more harm than good. If by any 
chance a second clover sowing is successful (and this occurs only rarely on land 
which is rich in minerals), the protein content of the hay increases in proportion 
to the amount of the clover. The hay produced from fresh sowings is often 
poorer in protein than that obtained from old meadows, especially if quick- 
growing grasses predominate during the first years after sowing. The nutritive 
value of the fodder produced can be improved in this case, too, by more frequent 
aise of the meadows. 

It must a^ain he stressed that %t ts the manner of ustng the meadows which 
determines the protein content and the influence of every other factor is of less im- 
portance, being almost always only indirect 

As a secondary means of increasing the yield of meadows the following 
methods may be suggested: breaking up of the land for new sowing - early 
breaking up if there is to be a mixture of clover and grass - rational use of pas- 
tures according to the Hohenheim systems (intensive grazing of separate lots) - 
use of pasturage in proportion to its individual yield at each season (by giving 
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the cattle complementary fodders if the yield from the pasturage is insufficient) 
- consecutive use of grazing land by livestock divided into categories according 
to their yield ~ harvesting and ensilage of fodders with the least possible loss - 
a mixed system of mowing and grazing, etc. 

(c) Increase in fodder crops. — Several methods are suggested for obtain- 
ing this result: more extensive use of machinery, irrigation and drainage, the 
use of manure and fertilisers, etc. An increased use of manure and fertiliser 
is recommended, not only for the purpose of improving the yield, but also for im- 
proving the quality of th? fodder and its mineral content, especially its nitrogen 
content. By a rational selection of fodder plants, by encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of those giving the best yields or by reducing the fallow periods of arable land 
(inter-row cultivation and catch crop) it is possible either to increase the quantity 
of fodder harvested over the same area or to reduce the area cultivated while 
maintaining production at the same level. 

As regards the plants to which preference should be given, it is suggested 
that those producing the greatest quantity of nutritive substances over an equal 
area are to be preferred. In order to identify these plants a common denomina- 
tor of average yields must be found for the various crops so that they may be 
compared with each other by the calorific values. A calculation of this de- 
scription has been made by Woermann (q), adopting sugar beet as the stan- 
dard representing the coefficient of yield in nutritive substances per unit of 
area. His figures are as follows: — 


Sugar beet . . . loo 

Potato 51.5 

Mangold 41.6 

Barley 31.5 

Rye 26.7 

Luzern 21.7 

Grasssland 22.1 


Writing of nutritive substances obtained per unit of area, Witt (10) gives 
the following proportion* cereals: potatoes: sugar beets = 100 : 200 : 300. 

* As these calculations are based on average harvests in a particular region, 
the results cannot of course be taken as holding good everywhere. Nevertheless, 
they serve as a useful indication and explain why Germany attaches so much 
importance to root crops (beet and potatoes) in her forage economy. The 
increasingly widespread use of the sugar beet as a feedingstuff for animals, 
either whole or as a waste product, is based on these considerations. Sugar 
beets, sugar beet slices, whether untreated or waste products, fresh or dried, are used 
for feeding pigs as well as cattle and horses. Tests made by the sugar industry 
have shown that pigs like this food and profit greatly by it. Satisfactory results 
have been obtained from replacing the crushed barley ration with dried sugar 
beet, whole or in slices, dried or ground. 

Huschke (ir) gives the following explanation of the importance attaching 
to a change in the basic ration for fattening pigs: “ Considering that the food 
value of barley may be obtained from four times the amount of potatoes, the 
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following figures illustrate the value, when dealing with home-grown fodders, 
of replacing potatoes with barley for fattening pigs: 500 square metres of arable 
l^nd in Germany produces an average of one quintal of barley or oats, 1.65 quin- 
tals of maize, 8 quintals of potatoes from which 2 quintals of potato flakes may 
be obtained, and as much as 12 quintals of sugar beet producing 3 quintals 
of slices. It is therefore obvious that the principal feeding stuffs can be obtained 
from the smallest possible surface by using potatoes or sugar beet slices instead 
of cereals. Root crops, and especially sugar beet slices, are suitable for replac- 
ing the concentrates formerly used for fattening livestock, as well as those which 
were used hitherto for feeding stock used for breeding purposes " 

Besides root crops from which it is sought to obtain the majority of the 
necessary carbohydrates, great importance is attached to many other plants 
and especially to those known to be rich in protein. 

vSpecial attention is paid to legumes containing protein in large quantities. 
Oil-producing plants are included in this class, although their contribution to 
food economics is offered indirectlv through the residues obtained from the 
extraction of oil. It is also knovMi that plants consuming large quantities of 
nitrogens (rye, rape, various kinds of cabbage, etc.), can supply large amounts 
of protein if they are given sufficient nitrogen. Thev also offer the ])ossibility 
of a more varied rotation, and prevent a too frequent return to legumes 

One of the features which distinguishes farming on the self-sufficiency plane 
is intensive and highly varied cultivation of forage plants and the extension 
of area sown to these crops. Over and above the large number of plants grown 
up to the present, others are recommended which are less well-known, less widely 
cultivated so far or else newly created by plant breeding. Several of these have 
made only a fleeting appearance, while others have become familial and no 
further doubts exist as to their value. The most important plant included in the 
last mentioned class is the sweet lupin, recently bred at the Kaiser Wilhelm Anstalt 
fur Pflanzenzuchtung, which will certainly become an important source for the 
production of seeds rich in protein. According to present information, the seed 
yield is not yet very high and still somewhat uncertain, the husks, moreover, ripen 
unevenly and the work of selection will consequently have to be continued (12). 
It may, however, be confidently stated that a plant of capital importance has 
been found in the sweet lupin, especially when grown in sandy soil, and the 
green fodder produced from it is much liked. The rapid increase in area sown 
to the sweet lupin is a proof that it is already considered as important; although 
the area sown to this plant in Germany was less than 500 hectares in 1933, it 
had increased to 63,268 hectares by 1938. The following are some interesting 
figures concerning the value of the substances contained in sweet lupin seeds, 
as revealed by experiments concerning its digestibility. 

Repeated feeding trials with dairy cattle, sheep, horses, pigs and poultry 
show that sweet lupin seeds are pleasant to the taste, easily digested and that 
their effects correspond to their theoretical nutritive value. It has been ob- 
served that in feeding pigs and poultry it is necessary to supplement the protein 
content of the lupin seeds with albuminoids of animal origin in order to im- 
prove its biological value. 
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Table) I. — Food value of seeds of the yellow sweet lupin (13). 


Results obtained with 

Crude Protein 

di Rested 

% 

True Protein 

digested 

% 

Starch 
equivalent 
in kg 
pel 100 kg 
of seed 

! 

Roughage 

RuminantvS 

_____ 

351 

33 4 

70 i) 

08 

Pigs 

34 7 

30 0 

60 0 

17 z 

Horses 

5^>5 

9 

5« 9 

' ^ 1 


The experiments in digestibility made with the green fodder produced fiom 
the sweet lupin are not yet numerous enough to give average values which aie 
generally applicable; further methodical research must be made at various 
periods of its giowth. All kinds of animals like the green fodder obtained horn 
the sweet lupin and it does not l^ecome woody till very old. 

Praiseworthy efforts liave been made in plant breeding work carried out to 
discover a variety of soya producing large cjuantities of protein and suited to 
the northern and central luiropean regions. 

vSimilar research work has been done in Oermany in an attempt to ada])t 
maize to the climatic conditions of this country and to give this plant a })lace 
among those cereals wdiich are cultivated successfully. 

Another fodder ])lant of recogni^ed value, the cultivation of which is steadily 
increasing, is the marrow kale (Brassica olcracea auphala). Tlie vaiieties of 
this plant in most common use in Cential luiro])e are the h" glish and Danish 
varieties. An examination of the different varieties has proved that tlie yield 
fluctuates considerably and depends essentially on the proportion of leaves 
and stem, the former containing twdcc the amount of protein contained in 
the latter (14), Many experts have also studied the digestibility, food value 
and effects of this fodder crop and it has been found that the green material con- 
tains an average of 2.0 per cent, of digestible crude protein, 1.5 per cent, of net 
digestible protein and that its starch equivalent is 8.0 kg. In feeding trials it 
was found that a considerable quantity of protein may be economized if dairy 
cows are fed on this plant. 

Among other plants highly recommended for culti\’ation during tlie past 
few years, mention should be made of the forage mallow [Malva vcrticileta), 
the value of which has been much discussed. Experiments in growing this plant 
and its use for feeding have given the most widely differing results (15). Its 
nutritive value is extremely variable and depends on the quantity of leave< 
harvested and on the season during which growth took place. It is looked upon as 
a suitable plant for supplying a fairly good fodder, but some experts consider 
that it does not have a beneficial effect on the milk production. The young 
plants of the fodder mallow give good results when fed to pigs in the period 
immediately before fattening; it was observed, however, that the appetite and 
rate of increase in weight ot the animals fell off if the fodder w^as old. Ensilage 
experiments (16) have not given good results. It appears that fermentation is 
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hindered if mallow is mixed with other plants, better results being obtained by 
adding Biosil (0.3 to 0.5 kg. per quintal) to a mixture of equal quantities of 
maize and mallow {17). 

Frochijch, Bunger and their collaborators have examined the nutritive 
value of crushed mallow seeds and found that they contained from 21 to 22 per 
cent, of crude protein and from 15 to 17 per cent, of crude fat. Only residue from 
which the fat has been extracted should be used as a feeding stuff. This crushed 
residue contains 20.7 per cent, of digestible protein and has proved of use for 
feeding dairy cows (i^). 

Besides the plants mentioned above there are many others whose value as 
green fodder or ensilage has been studied during the past few years. Without 
giving a complete list mention may be made of the sunflower, several varieties of 
sorghum, buckwheat, etc. 

Another excellent method for increasing the yield of a given area is to reduce 
the fallow periods of cultivated land. This may be done in two ways (i) by re- 
ducing the number of fallow fields and the period of grazing over the stubble, 
(2) by taking catch crops between the harvest and the sowing the next main 
crops. There are three kinds of catch crops (a) those sown among a cereal crop, 
(6) those sown in stubble, (c) winter catch crops. In view of the large areas sown 
to clover the first of these three kinds is the most important. Sowings among 
cereal crops in Germany in 1938 were greater by one third than those in stubble 
and six times greater than the winter intercalary crops. 

Catch crops have made great progress during the past few years. Table 
II gives an idea of the areas devoted to these crops in Germany. 


TabeE II. — Progress of catch crops in Germany. 


Year 

1 

Area sown ! 
to 

catch crops 
(m 1000 hectares) 

Area devoted to 

1 

Fodder crops | Green manuring 

T927 

7902 

4524 

437.8 

1935 

13000 

975 3 

3247 

1938 

1399 3 

1060 7 

3386 


Green manuring crops, which occupied 55 per cent, of the total area in 1927 
dropped to 24 per cent, in 1938, while, during the same period, the proportion 
of ground devoted to fodder crops increased from 45 per cent, to 76 per cent, 
of the total area sown to catch crops {19). These figures show clearly the growing 
importance attached to catch crops in the economics of feeding stuffs. An effort 
is being made through these crops to increase the output of feedingstuffs and 
consequently the quantity of vegetable protein also; at the same time most of the 
silage is made from these crops. 

The most important forage plants grown as catch according to the kind 
of soil, climate and season at which the sowings are made, are the following: red 
clover, several other varieties of clover and grasses, sweet lupin, serradelle, forage 
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cabbage, mustard, rye, colza, turnip, rape, green maize, fodder mallow etc. 
The commonest mixtures are grass and red clover, rye and vetch; oats, barley, 
vetch and peas; beans, peas and vetch. 

2. — Waste and by-products used for animal nutrition. 

Certain waste and by-products have always played an important part in 
the feeding of animals. It is not intended, therefore, to give a general account 
of their uses in the present article; a description will, however, be given of mo- 
dern methods making it possible, on the one hand, to utilize these products 
to better purpose and, on the other, to make use of those which have up to 
the present been neglected. In any case, so much research work has been 
done in this field that this dc.scription must be confined to a few^ of the out- 
standing products. 

This subject is of particular interest in connection with the self-sufficiency 
campaign; innovations such as the Anii-Waste Campaign (Kampj dem Vcrderb), 
the collections and utilization of household rubbish, etc , have made extraordinary 
progress and have led to the accumulation of large quantities of complementary 
feeding stuffs for animals. While in country homes, and sometimes in tho.se 
situated in towns, household rubbish is given to pigs, in the large cities, on 
the contrary, the rubbish is generally lost because it is thrown into the dust- 
bin or carried away to the rivers in the sew’^age. A special service has there- 
fore been created to collect all rubbish which can be utilized in pig feeding. 

>Several towms have already built pig fattening stations where the house- 
hold rubbish is used as feeding stuff; the fact that a station of thi^ description 
is now being constructed in Vienna with accommodation for 4,400 animals 
gives an idea of the amount of feedingstuff obtained in this way (21). vSimilar 
establishments have been built in many other towns and pigs will in the future 
be used to consume material which was formerly throwm away. 

The use of meat meal and powdered blood collected in the slaughter-houses 
and at the knacker's is no novelty in itself, but the measures adopted for the 
collection of these substances inexpensively and without loss and for their sub- 
sequent transformation are of recent introduction. There are still large numbers 
of agricultural and industrial bv-products which are little or badly used, and 
which, if suitably collected, transformed and preserved, could be used mixed 
with other feeding.stuffs richer in nutritive principles for livestock. The eco- 
nomic aspect is here of paramount importance, as mo.st of these methods are 
not applicable if the cost involved is not proportionate to the nutritive prin- 
ciples obtained. Mention may be made, for instance, of the system invented 
during the 1914-1918 war for the transformation of straw into a high-grade 
fodder. The cellulose was separated from the covering substances ^lignin, cutin, 
silicic acid, etc.), by physico-chemical processes and the straw w’as thus ren- 
dered easily digestible. The expense involved, however, made it impracticable 
under normal conditions (22) and there appears to be no trace, even among 
the studies inspired by self-sufficiency campaigns, of any further research being 
made after the work carried out during the Great War. 
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Much attention is being paid to the collection and preservation gf beei 
leaves. While ensilage in pits as practised formerly led to considerable loss, 
amounting to between 50 per cent, and 60 per cent., and sometimes ^en more, 
the modern method, consisting of artificial dr^ung, has reduced loss to 25 
per cent, of digestible crude protein and 10 per cent, of its starch equi- 
valent. It should be observed, however, that these losses amount to 20 
and 40 per cent, respectively if the leaves have been washed before drying (23). 
Dried beet leaves are a valuable feeding stuff for livestock on account of 
their protein content and relatively low proportion of roughage. The degree 
of dige'^tibility of their protein varies among hens from 56.8 to 72.14 per cent., 
according to the drying method adopted (24). Pigs, on the contrary, did not 
take to 111 is feeding stuff and it appeals {o have a bad effect on the cjuality 
of the lard ])roduced. 

Mention mav also be made of the efforts to extract protein from the juice 
which is geiieralh lost in the process of ])reparing potato starch. The waste 
products from starch factories have been used to prepare several dry pioducts 
(potato pulp flakes, albumen flakes obtained from potato juice, albumen flakes 
from potato pulp), all of which have proved valuable, especially in feeding sheep 
and pigs (25). Their protein content has a high biological value, e.specially for 
feeding during tlie periods of maintenance and growth and Mangotj) considers 
that these feedingstulTs should be ^et aside for raising young pigs. The results 
obtained with poultry were less sati‘-'factory and the protein contained in these 
foods had to be completed with that obtained from skimmed milk. 

Owing to the lack of oilcake obtained from piocessing oilseeds impoited 
from non- European countries, it became necessary to make a new study of 
the available kinds of oilcake in order to obtain the best possible yield. This 
was especially necessary in the case of the colza oilcake because colza residue is 
generally disliked as a feedingstuff for livestock on account of its mustard 
oil content. Experiments have shown that milk cows take up to 3 kg. of 
this food when dry without difficulty, but that they refuse to eat it when damp. 
The effect on milk production corresponds to that of other residues from the 
extraction of oil from raw material of better quality. When a quantity less 
than 2 kg. is given, the quality of the butter and milk is in no way lowered 
even if it smells of mustaid oil wdien damp. 

Frohlich and his colleagues have examined the possibility of using colza 
residue as a food rich in protein for fattening pigs and their research has shown 
that up to 150 gr. daily per pig may be used to replace a food of animal origin 
rich in protein, if the residue is poor in mustard oil; 100 gr. may be given if the 
content of mustard oil is high. 

The increased cultivation of linseed has led to the discovery of a valuable 
fodder in the husks of the seeds. Bunger and Fissmer (14) have studied 
its digestibility coefficient and have proved that the linseed husk contains 5.3 
per cent of digestible protein and a starch equivalent of 30.6 kg. 

Dairy by-products have for a long time played an important part in live- 
stock nutrition, especially in the pig-breeding industry. The most important 
problem at the present time is that of using whey. Every effort has been made 
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up to the present to discover a method of preserving this product so that it may 
be used independently of the severe seasonal fluctuations in quantity to which 
it is subject. A concentrated food, rich in protein, would then be available 
for storage and transport as required. Attempts have been made to dry the 
whey and mix it with potato flakes, bran, or other products, so as to increase 
the protein content of these substances. The difficulties encountered are due 
to the fact that the whey has to be thickened before mixing and the flakes trans- 
ported to the place of production, involving considerable expense (26). 

Nutrition tests based on dried whey have shown that its content of nutritive 
principles corresponds as a rule to that of forage barley, while its mineral content, 
chiefly lime, is higher than that of barley (27). It has been proved that 
dried whey can be given freely to pigs, young cattle and grown calves, but the 
somewhat sour taste sets a limit to the quantity which can be added to a ration. 
In fattening pigs it has been found impossible to replace more than 75 per cent 
of cereals with dried whey, the maximum quantity which can be used being 
^^25 gr. Poultry were found to refuse dried whey after a few days, probably 
because of the high proportion of lactose found on examination of the product 
(45 to 50 percent,), and because of the lack of specific ferments (lactase) (24). 

Besides the whey obtained from the cheese-making industry, that produced 
in the course of manufacturing textile fibres on a casein basis (28) (29), 
has also been examined. In this process the whey is obtained by means of sul- 
phuric acid, the surplus being neutralized by the addition of lime. Nutrition 
tests have shown that the use of neutralized whey has no bad effect on the health 
of the animals if delivered daily when fresh in wooden containers. Richter 
and Ehinoer state that the quantity to be used for food varies between 8 and 
10 litres daily per pig, while Pirocchi and his collaborators estimate 6 kg. for 
every kilogram of concentrate. 

3. — Substitutes. 

These are substances used in an attempt to fill in the shortage of concentrates 
and especially of foods with a high protein content. One of the next articles 
ill this series will be devoted entirely to the problem of protein supplies under 
the self-sufficiency system and will deal in detail with the theory and practice 
of the manufacture and use of these products. Only the general outlines of the 
problem will be dealt with in this article. 

Work in connection with substitutes for foods rich in protein may be divided 
into two groups: (i) studies with the object of synthesising new materials rich 
in protein; (2) studies which seek to replace proteins by other nitrogenous sub- 
stances. A third group might be distinguished including certain work founded 
on an idea brought forward by Mitscherlich and directed towards increasing 
the protein content of leaves, grasses, tubers or seeds biologically by treatment 
with nitrogenous fertilisers. But this work may be left on one side as no 
results of practical importance have been obtained up to the present (30) . 

The tidtivation of yeasts by sacrificing carbohydrates and inorganic nitro- 
genous salts leads to the creation of new foods with a high protein content. These 
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ideas are not new and were applied during the last war, but they had to be aban- 
doned because the molasses and other substances used at that time became both 
scarce and expensive. This method has been taken up again during the past 
ten years as the result of a new discovery which makes it possible to manufacture 
sugar and alchohol from wood, and especially from the waste products of wood 
(SCHOLLER, Bergius), leading to the creation of “ wood-sugar yeast From 
certain substances unfit for livestock feeding (wood, inorganic nitrogenous sub- 
stances), it has been possible to obtain an excellent feedingstuff with a high 
protein content which appears to have a higher nutritive value than brewers' 
yeast. Several experiments have already proved the efficiency of the new sub- 
stance. 

As the raw material for preparing yeast, Prof. Fink used residues from the 
distillation of potatoes or from the manufacture of cellulose. The fundamental 
* principle of this work is the selection of a species (torula), which makes it possi- 
ble to increase the quantity of yeast while reducing the quantity of alcohol. 
From the practical standpoint the use of these materials does not appear to 
be very economical. 

The substitution of protein with non-albumtnoid nitrogenous substances is 
also based on ideas which have been brought forward before now. It has been 
known for a long time that a part of the necessary albuminoids can be replaced 
in the digestive organs of ruminants by amino acids, but it is not known how the 
phenomenon takes place and any explanations given are founded on mere hypo- 
theses. It has been suggested, for instance, that the bacteria prefer to consume 
amino compounds in order to synthesise their protoplasm, thus supplying the 
animal with more proteins. Using this theory as a starting point, salts of ammonia, 
glycocol and urea have been used in turn as substitutes. Although the results 
obtained have not all been conclusive, Wohlbier (31) asserts that in several 
instances it has been possible to replace the albuminoids in the diet of livestock 
with these substitutes. Experience has shown that cows fed in this way did 
not give the same yield as those given the required quantity of protein. This 
research work has led to the preparation of a large number of foods containing 
substitutes combined with carbohydrates. The well-known German firm I. CU 
Farbenindustrie, for instance, after exhaustive research, has succeeded in pre- 
paring mixtures and combinations of urea and nutritive substances. Dried 
beet slices, bran, linseed oilcake and potato flakes are the chief foods used in 
this connection being mixed with 15 per cent, of urea in order to obtain a pro- 
duct containing 50 per cent, of crude protein which should therefore have the 
same value as oilcakes. The products are called: “ amino-slices ", “ amino-brand ", 
amino-oilcake", (the last mentioned containing 70 per cent, of crude protein) 
and amino-flakes No details are as yet known concerning the manufacturing pro- 
cess, but according to certain information obtained, it is known that considerable 
quantities of these products are now ready for consumption. Several nutrition 
tests have still to be concluded before introducing these substances to ordinary 
use (30). 

Over and above the scientifically established possibility of replacing albumi- 
noid substances with substitutes, numerous processes are recommended which 
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are often founded only on imaginary data and hypothetical financial profits 
but the results obtained are not worth mentioning. 

In speaking of substitutes, mention maybe made again of wood sugar which 
is being tested as a partial substitute for fodder cereals. Numerous tests have 
shown that the latter can be replaced up to 50 per cent, of the total ration by 
beet slice and wood sugar; it has also been observed that this ration makes it 
possible to reduce the proportion of albuminoid substances used. As a matter 
of fact, Kei.i,ner has already proved that sugars possessed this property. 

Recent research carried out in Germany has shown that wood sugar has a 
higher nutritive value than pure sugar. Similar nutrition tests made in Den- 
mark and Sweden have led to the conclusion that 1.13 kg. of dried wood sugar, 
i. e. 1.58 kg. of wood sugar, corresponds to one Scandinavian fodder unit. 

Although its acid content is neutralized by lime, wood sugar is not suitable 
for human food, but it can be mixed with other animal feedingstuffs (especially 
with potato flakes) or used in the dry state. Mixtures with potato flakes are made 
in the proportion of i to 2 and give good results in feeding pigs, especially if the 
wood sugar can be added in the dry state. At present it can only be purchased 
on the market in the form of a thick .syrup. 

There is every likelihood that the use of this food will become more wide- 
spread in the future, especially if the cost price can be reduced; this latter is 
still so high that wood sugar cannot be used as a feedingstufl except in very 
small quantities. 

4. — Methods of avoiding loss of nutritive substances 

BY improving methods OF HARVESTING AND PRESERVING FODDER 

As has already been said, it is extremely important under the self-sufficiency 
system to distribute the available supplies of forage over the winter and sumniei 
seasons and also to adjust the differences between harvests. vSince imports of 
feedingstuffs must be avoided, the solution of the problem is found in the 
preservation of fodder, and this must be done in such a way as to reduce 
the loss of nutritive principles to a minimum. 

Haymaking, which was previously the only form of preservation, led to 
considerable losses which were subject to wide fluctuations according to the 
weather. These fluctuations have been estimated as varying between 25 and 50 
per cent, of crude protein and between 40 and 55 per cent, of starch equivalent. 
If the weather was bad the hay harvest lost almost all its nutritive value and to 
ward off this unfortunate condition recourse was had to the use of hay cocks which 
varied in shape according to the district where they were used. These structures 
became so indispensable in several countries that the Government often granted 
subsidies to enable the farmers to purchase them. The most recent models were 
often made of wire on which the newly mown fodder w^as hung out to dry. 

It has been found that ensilage is the best method of preserving bulky 
fodders, especially now that towers are used which considerably reduce the 
danger of loss. This method has been gradually improved during the past few 
years by processes such as the addition of different acids, of fermentable carbohy- 
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drates, lactic ferments, by means of the partial wilting of green fodders, by 
replacing the air which penetrates with carbonic acid in order to prevent 
the cells from breathing and to reduce the activity of the microflora steriliza- 
tion, etc. 

The large Government subsidies granted for the construction of silos are a 
proof of the importance attached to ensilage methods. There are many advan- 
tages in this method of preserving the harvest; besides the fact that mowing and 
the grass harvest are now completely independent of the weather and that losses 
in nutritive substances have been considerably reduced, ensilage makes it possible 
to use all the green forlders which cannot be satisfactorily made into hay such as 
colza, turnips, sweet lupin, broad beans, maize, sunflower, marrow kale etc. Pre- 
servation in the fresh state supplies a succulent fodder very valuable for stimu- 
lating the secretion of milk and with much the same efficacity as mangolds. 

Ensilage is of particular importance under a self-sufficiency regime because 
it is the only way of making complete use of intercalary crops which are gene- 
rally harvested when hay-Uiaking is no longer possible. Besides fodder crops, 
root crops and especially potatoes for fattening pigs can be preserved in silos. 
Potatoes which have been washed and then steamed can be kept on the farm 
for several months if stored in silos, so that a basic food for fattening pigs is avai- 
lable on the spot throughout the year. This method also helps to reduce the 
amount of labour employed. 

Although the building of these towers is fairly expensive, their use is becoming 
more and more widespread. In Italy, for instance, there were 3,000 silos in 1928 
with a total capacity of 485,000 cubic metres, as against 10,331 in 1937 with 
a total capacity of 1,197,500 cubic metres. The most rapid and astonishing 
strides in silo capacity have, however, been made in Germany while the total 
capacity in the former territory of the Reich amounted in 1932 to 650,000 cubic 
metres, this total was increased tenfold during the period I933--I938. There 
was a decline in the construction of new silos in 1938, while the yearly 
construction of new silos had previously varied between 1.3 million and 1.6 mil- 
lion cubic metres, silo space only increased by 650,000 cubic metres in the 
period from April ist, 1938 to April ist, 1939. This decline was due in part to 
a shortage of labour which led to difiiculties and a drop in the area sown to 
catch crops (24). 

In Germany 80 per cent, of the total silo volume is used for green fodders 
and 20 per cent, for potatoes. 

It is interesting to compare some figures concerning fodder consumption 
with this rapid extension of the use of silos in Germany: supposing it were desi- 
red to feed 75 per cent, of the dairy cows on a normal quantity of silage (20 kg. 
per cow daily for 200 days of winter feeding), silo space amounting to 30 million 
cubic metres would be required. On the basis of the results of an average harvest, 
if the present balance of vegetal output is to remain unaltered, 2 million hectares 
of catch crops would be required to fill these silos (35). These figures show how 
much labour and capital would be required to attain self-sufficiency in con- 
nection with fodder without having ^recourse to foreign concentrates with a high 
protein content. 
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Besides ensilage, artificial drying of fodder crops is now beginning to take 
hold; the main advantage of this method lies in the preparation of a dry food at 
a time when it is no longer possible to bring in hay, while at the s|ime time, being 
less bulky, it is consequently more easily stored and transported. These advan- 
tages have induced several countries to encourage the construction of artificial 
drying plant (36). 

The introduction of this method is still too recent for a definite opinion to be 
given concerning its economic aspects. The cost involved appears to be fairly 
high, but the product has a high value and can be given to any kind of animal; 
it is particularly useful in feeding milk cows (37) . 

Meal obtained from artificially dried fodder must not be considered as a con- 
centrate rich in protein. Its protein content is almost the same as that of fodder 
cereals, but its starch equivalent is lower. It can therefore only to a certain 
extent replace cereals in pig fattening based on potatos. 


5. — Indirect meAvSures. 

Mention will be made in the first place of some methods which indirectly 
affect the production and use of home-grown fodders, especialh political and 
commercial measures such as the restriction of certain exports, the reduction 
of railway tariffs, etc. 

Suggestions and efforts made in connection v^ith the actual livestock appear 
to be the most interesting, their aim being to strike a balance between fodder 
output and consumption. The most radical method consists of fixing the pro- 
portion between the number of animals and the available fodder, slaughteiing 
the surplus animals and restricting further breeding. This measure has been 
applied in a fairly large number of countries, especially in the pig industry 
and in many cases the head of stock on individual farms has been reduced to the 
numbei of animals which can be raised and fattened on the fodder produced 
domestically. The measures in force in other countries for the compulsory 
reduction of industrial pig fattening or specialized milk production, uhile en- 
couraging breeding on the farms, may also be considered as belonging to the 
same policy. 

Interesting changes may result from these measures as is proved by the 
fact that the German pig population has shifted from one region to another. 
Ample statistics on this subject were given in the volume World Production 
in Meat (i), and only a few brief remarks will be made on the subject in the 
present article; 30.3 per cent, of German pigs were concentrated in north-west 
Germany in 1930. In this fairly restricted area, industrial pig fattening 
relies mostly on imported feeding stuffs (about 85 per cent, of the barley im- 
ported and 2/3 of the maize imported). As a result of the new trends in the 
supply of animal feeding stuffs, the number of pigs in this area fell in 1935 
to 25 per cent, of the total number, in Germany, while during the same period 
they increased considerably in East Germany, where the animals are fed mainly 
on local products, especially potatoes. 
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Another method often adopted is to establish a maximum limit of fattening 
corresponding to the available quantities of fodder. The fixing of a scale 
of prices for the different categories of animals makes it possible to observe 
this regulation while encouraging the production of certain categories to the, 
detriment of others. By means of similar measures, namely, by influencing the 
price of different animal products, the composition of the stock can also be 
altered, the number of head of milk cows, for instance, can be inci eased or re- 
duced, the numbers of young cattle controlled, one breed or another increased 
(some are more exacting in their food requirements than others), and even the 
proportions between the various species may be influenced (more sheep, etc.), 
always in relation to the economics of the fodder problem. Interesting studies 
have been made during the past few years concerning the existing proportions 
of animal and fodder production in some given regions; these studies will doubt- 
less be useful as a basis for new self-sufficiency measures. 

The regulation of the time of calving, lac'^a^ion periods, etc., in relation 
to the fodders available during the various seasons, provides another means 
of adapting stockbreeding to home production. 

Mention may also be made of some efforts, already discussed in the intro- 
duction to this article, wliich are tending to alter the objectives of stockbreeding 
by adopting the following formula: not maximum yields obtainable only with 
the aid of foreign concentrates, but good, average yields from strong healthy 
stock suited to thrive on the bulkier home-grown fodders and available vegetable 
protein. It is not within the scope of the present article, however, to discuss 
the arguments for and against this policy. 

Conclusion: The influence of the war on the fodder self-sufficiency policy. 

The foregoing remarks on technical methods adopted by some countries in 
an attempt to supply their animal feedingstuffs from home production, give an 
idea of the considerable effort necessary to overcome natural difficulties, i, c 
conditions of soil and climate. It is always difficult to obtain large quantities 
of green and succulent fodder in a dry climate; similarly, in northern regions 
the production of foods and particularly of seeds with a high protein content 
meets with almost insurmountable obstacles. The narrow limits set by nature 
have been surprisingly enlarged by improvements in technique; the most im- 
portant task is now that of adapting these limits to economic conditions. Tech- 
nical progress, the new system of feeding animals by replacing commercial 
cereals and concentrates by fodders produced on the farm and the new me- 
thods of preserving fodder involve considerable outlay which must be added 
to the normal farming expenses. 

The measures under consideration must also be viewed from their economic 
aspect, although difficulties of this description are often solved by distributing 
among the mass of taxpayers the cost of a particularly expensive innovation 
which would lay too heavy a burden on agriculture. 

As has been demonstrated, the self-sufficiency movement has made rapid 
progress and lequires immediate solutions. This will have to be borne in mind 
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when considering suggested measures and also the rapidity with which the meas- 
ures can achieve results is of importance. It is also important to find out 
how they c^n be applied, what their practical results will be, how much fodder 
and feedingstuffs can be obtained as a result of their application, and in what 
proportion they are capable of replacing former imports. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to make an estimate of all this, as statistics are not always available and 
it is impossible to form an idea of the quantity of fodder supplied by one or other 
of the main crops and still less by any of the intercalary crops. Even allowing 
that exact figures may be obtained from statistics concerning the harvests, the 
amount of nutritive principles contained has also to be found in order to calculate 
the proportion of former imports which they can replace. The difficulties are 
increased when it comes to dealing with waste and by-products as these (|uan- 
tities cannot be given sufficiently accurately. Again, the consultation of statistical 
tables offers no information concerning losses arising in the transformation of 
some substances into foods, or concerning the preservation of green and suc- 
culent forage crops. 

Another very important aspect of the problem is the possibility of introduc- 
ing the various self-sufficiency measures into ordinal y practice. It is no easy 
matter to accustom farmers to new dietary methods when the> have become 
familiar with the old methods and have also acquired wide expeiience in this 
field. The new feedingstuffs and mixtures must first of all be given a trial and 
their regular use demands a special routine. It is therefore difficult to introduce 
innovations in this field and obstacles have often been encountered in trying to 
compel farmers to adopt rational feeding methods vSmall farmers ha\e always 
based their stockbreeding on the fodder produced on their farms, after an abundant 
harvest they therefore use the crop more freely than usual in feeding their stock, 
especially if it is a product unsuited for sale on the market. The peasant 
adapts himself to existing conditions and much patience will be required to 
persuade him that a change is necessary in the use of feedingstuffs. 

The adjustment of livestock to home-grown fodders will lead to fluctuations 
in the number of animals in proportion to the size of the crop. The quality 
of the crop will also have a greater effect on stockbreeding than it had in the 
past, when variations in the amount of nutritive principles contained in the crop 
were balanced by imports of concentrates. It wdll be impossible, too, to add 
these concentrates to make up for other shortages or damage due to bad storage 
or preservation which alter the appearance and smell of the fodder so that it 
is much less palatable. 

A point of special interest is the effect of the present war on the economic 
aspects of the self-sufficiency policy as applied to fodder, one of the chief argu- 
ments in favour of the introduction of the new system as regards feeding stuffs 
being precisely that in time of war the stock must not be exposed to the risk 
of a sudden fodder shortage. 

Contrary to what happened in 1914-1918, many measures were already in 
force before the outbreak of war, so that it was possible to maintain the uninter- 
rupted progress of stockbreeding. It is at present impossible to state how far 
the measures adopted will fill in the gap resulting from the cessation of imports 
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of foreign feedingstuffs; this is a secret. Account must probably be taken of 
some factors whose influence will be felt in wartime although they were not noticed 
under peace conditions when the system under consideration was introduced. 

One wonders consequently whether it will be necessary to increase vegetal 
production for human nutrition beyond the normal peacetime requirements 
and if so, whether the available fertilisers and manures will be adequate tor 
this increase or whether it will be necessary to increase the area under 
cultivation. In estimating fodder requirements will it'be necessary on account of 
the large numbers of army horses, to contemplate an intensification in the breed- 
ing of these animals ? Will the possible shortage of petrol for running machinery 
lead to a forced increase in numbers of draught animals ? Will it therefore 
be necessary to reduce the feed of produce-yielding stock ? Will there be enough 
labour for raising catch crops, harvesting and storing the output, etc. ? 

Naturally, each country offers a different answer to these questions; dif- 
ficulties in world trade will, of course, make it compulsory to extend self-suf- 
ficiency measures as regards fodder, even in the non-belligerent countries. It 
may be concluded that the voluntary or compulsory application of these 
methods in the near future will be one of the characteristics of stockbreeding 
in Europe. 

IstvAn Moskovits. 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS AND BRUCELLOSIS IN JUGOSLAVIA * 


Human and bovine tuberculosis is a general problem of consideiable im- 
portance to mankind and all necessary measures should be taken to control it. 

At the present time, as in the past, it is necessary to make parallel studies 
of the two diseases in such a way that the two studies will be complementary 
and specialists studying the disease in one form must therefc^re keep themselves 
informed of the other aspect of the problem. 

The whole question, of course varies in importance from country to country; 
thus, for example, in Germany the damage caused by bovine tuberculo^^is and 
the losses, consequent on the diminution in milk and meat production and the 
reduced output of work, animal production, etc., is estimated at 350,0()(),()0C) RM., 
a sum equivalent to 5,000,000,000 dinars (Miessner and Mussmayer T.R.N. 

18-1939)- 

Human and bovine tuberculosis is prevalent to a varying extent in different 
countries and l)ovine tuberculosis will present a different aspect according to 
tlie importance of animal breeding in the count ly under consideration. In 
Yugoslavia, an agricultural country where small proprietors predominate, cattle 
only serve to supply the ordinary requirements of the farm but as, in the more 
or less near future, it will be possible to set up an animal breeding industrv that 
caters for the export market, bovine tuberculosis is of special interest. 

It is well known that where small herds are the rule, in general they arc not 
attacked or, if so, only to a slight degree and in such cases cnrati\e and pre- 
ventive measures are not difficult and give good results. With the larger herds, 
which are relatively few in Yugoslavia, even if they are badly attacked, the 
difficulties of control are not increased and there is a good pros])ect of complete 
success for the number of animals they represent disappear, so to speak, in the 
total for the wdiole country. The same applies to swine tuberculosis and tu- 
berculosis of farmyard animals. 

In Yugoslavia milk by-products are not, in general, extensively used in pig 
feeding and thus there is little danger of contamination from this source. The 
breeding of farmyard animals is largely in the hands of small pea^^ants and it 
may be said that, for the same reason, the dangers are also limited. 

With regard to breeding stock imported from abroad and frequently tu- 
bercular, the infected animal are eliminated naturally or slaughtered and do not 
becoming a real menace. Statistical data on tuberculosis of farmyard animals 
are few and of no great value. 


* This article is one cf a series dealing with the present position with regaid to btnme 
tuberculosis and contagious abiirtion in the countries of Europe See; Noveinbe 1(^37 (F.slhoma), 
December 1937 (Austria), January 1938 (Lithuania), February 1938 (Switzet land) . April 193H (Ro- 
land), May 1938 (Belgium), April 1939 (Hungary), June 1939 (Bulgaria). 
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On the other hand, human tuberculosis is becoming more wfdespread in 
Yugoslavia, this fact in itself is sufficient to justify research on the relationships 
between the different forms of the disease in different regions of the country 
and makes the study of the forms of reciprocal infection highly advisable. The 
old theory of Koch that there is a difference between human and bovine tuber- 
culosis was abandonned long ago and we know now that there is a danger of 
reciprocal infection between man and beast and that this constitutes a danger 
both to man and to the different species of animals. Scientific investigations have 
shown that infection of human beings, and especially children, by the bovine strains 
of Bad tuberculosis is increasing, the organisms occur particularly in uncooked 
milk, a well known source of infection for human beings and farmyard animals 

In the literature of veterinary medicinal there are frequent citations of 
instances where cows have been infected with tuberculosis organisms of human 
orign, supposing these to be well founded, we are faced with new possibilities 
for the diffusion of this disease, not only among cattle but also among other 
animals. Cases of Bang's disease among cattle arising from the same source 
of iufection are also known. As has been already pointed out, the economic 
structure of Jugoslavia with its preponderance of peasant proprietors is a safe- 
guard against the rapid propagation of a tuberculosis epidemic and against 
any serious losses trom this cause. The few large estates engaged in stock 
breeding on an extensive scale arc in almost the same position as similar esta- 
blishments in other countries; however, as they do not have much contact 
with the stock-raising of the peasants, the latter are to a degree protected 
from tuberculosis and its concomitant losses. In Yugoslavia tuberculosis control 
is left to private initiative except in a few cases where the state deems it opportune 
to intervene. Cattle bought with state money or with the aid of subsidies must 
be healthy and consequently subjected first to the tuberculin test. 

Breeding societies are also bound by their statutes to apply this test annually 
to all their stock, on some big estates the same procedure is adopted but it does 
not have the desired result for infected animals are not eliminated and thus the 
value of such “ tested " herds is illusory. 

As happens in a number of countries, not all the necessary anti-tubercular 
measures are applied and thus the desired results are not obtained or the scourge 
may even be encouraged rather than otherwise. 

The tables given below show that the tuberculosis data of Jugoslavia are 
drawn from four sources (i) the data and reports from large herds, relatively 
these reports are the most numerous; (2) the reports of breeding associations 
on the testing of breeding stock, cows and young stock with tuberculin; (3) re- 
ports from individual peasants and finally, (4) from certain farms situated 
near a town to which it supplies milk. The administration of towns may order 
the testing of cows on such farms with tuberculin and may institute a system 
of control for the purpose of eliminating infected animals which are sent to the 
abattoir. Animals giving a positive reaction are marked and excluded from 
the ordinary markets. The statistical data referring to the tuberculin test come 
from all parts of the country and cover a fairly long period (1930-38) and they 
this give a fair idea of the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis in Yugoslavia. 
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In addition, data are given for the years 1922-1933 from the abattoirs at 
Zagreb and these show the variation in the number of tubercular cases among- 
the animals sent for slaughter. It will be noted that the abattoirs of Zagreb 
obtain their cattle from places within a considerable radius and in this region 
cattle breeding is more advanced than in others. The majority of the animals 
are produced by crossing Simmental or Pinsgau with the indigenous breeds on 
the small farms. Further, almost all the animals giving a positive reaction in 
in “the tuberculin test are slaughtered here and the results may be considered as 
very satisfactory. These data were published by Prof. S. Derelic in Vefennar- 
ski Archtv (1939, pp. 460-477). 

During the course of ten years 198,035 cattle were slaughtered and their 
liealth was as follows. 

Animals, tubercular at the time of slaught- 


ering 0.44 -0 51 per cent. 

Cows 0.63 --0.94 ,, 

Bulls . . . . 0.21 -0.37 ,, ,, 

Oxen 0.16 -0.17 ,, 

Calves, etc 0.086-0.12 ,, 


From the above, it can be seen that there is only a small proportion of 
tuberculosis among the slaughter cattle of the neighbourhood of Zagreb and 
of a great part of the Bauovine of Sava, an important district for cattle breeding 
in Yugoslavia. 

Other data give the frequency of bovine tuberculosis in the different-Bano- 
vines are given in the other table. 

These tables show that in the more important herds which have the largest 
numbers of animals the incidence of this disease corresponds to 38 per cent , 
32 per cent., 18 per cent., 14 per cent., and 10 per cent, of the animals’ in one 
herd with 12 animals the incidence was 100 per cent, but this is doubtless an 
exceptional case. The herds of the Simmenthal Breed Society only sho'^v a low 
percentage of infected animals (i, 2 and 3 per cent.) whilst among the peasants' 
cattle it is lower than i per cent, (about 0.4 per cent.). 

Near Zagreb there is a herd of 46 animals, nearly all dairy cattle, which 
has been entirely free of tuberculosis for a number of years as is shown by the 
results of the tuberculin test, thus it is possible, even in Yugoslavia, to maintain 
large tuberculosis-free herds. In the Veterinary and Gynaecological Clinic of 
the Veterinary Medicine Faculty at Zagreb, of which the piesent writer is dean, 
6,824 cattle were tested with tuberculin in the period from 26 October, 1926, to 
the end of December 1938 43 gave a positive reaction and 7 were doubtful 
These animals were mostly from the herds of peasants and a small number 
from the town of Zagreb itself. The number of infected animals w^as thus 0.76 
per cent, of the total number tested; this result corresponds very well with the 
figure obtained by Professor DebELIC at the Zagreb abattoirs. In the tables, 
however, there is one case given in which 22 cows of a herd of 24 cows and 
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Table I. 

— The prevalence of bovine tuberculosis 


in the different hanovines of Jugoslavia. 


Year 

Number 

of 

herds 

Number 

of 

Cattle 

Animals 
giving 
a + ve 
reaction 

Per cent. 

Animals 

coming 

from 

large herds 

Remarks 


Banovine of Drava 


1930- 

37 

396 

6 

I 4 

I 

1931 

19 

374 

42 

II 33 

3 

1932 

115 1 

611 

14 

2.3 

— 

1933 • • 


12H 

18 

14 0 

3 

1934 

t6o I 

1,263 

52 , 

4 12 

3 

1935 

i ^>3 1 

T>I 59 

12 

I 03 

3 

1936 

1,102 

5.344 

60 

I 12 

— 

1937 

886 

648 

41 

632 

3 


Banovine of Sava 


1930 

2,599 1 

8,621 

164 

1 08 

— 

1931 

2.73(> 1 

10,729 

194 

I 8 

— 

1932 

1.931 

7.135 

50 

07 

— 

1933 

3.3«9 

g .564 

167 

I 7 

— 

1934 

2,605 1 

9.147 

205 

2 25 

1 — 

1935 

3.674 

^.951 

154 

5 2 

— 

193 ^ 

3.437 1 

11.595 

205 

I 74 

— 

1937 . • • 

2,206 1 

6,421 

98 

I 5 



Banovine of Verbas 


1930 

91 

125 

45 

1 3^ 

1 

I 

Trappist monastery with 
117 cattle of which 45 
gave a positive reaction 

1931 

2 

209 

32 

15 31 1 

2 

The above and one other 

1932 

3 

177 

31 

180 I 

2 

The above herd and one other# 

1933 

4 

171 

9 

50 

2 

T he above herd and one 0 ther# 

1934 

4 

82 

0 

0 0 

2 

The above herd and one other« 

1935 

4 

234 

90 

38 45 

4 

The above and threej^other 
large herds 

1936 

15 

368 

55 

149 

— 

1937 

8 

99 

9 

1 

87 

— 

School of Agriculture [and 
Quarantine Sheds. 


Banovine of Dnna 


1930 

192 

796 

36 

45 

— 

1931 

99 

386 

— 

0 0 

— 

1932 

57 

124 

2 

I 6 

— 

1933 

73 

I 2 I 

7 

5 7 

— 

1934 

30 

86 

I 

I 16 

— 

1935 

I 

1 ^ 

0 

0.0 

1 

1939 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1937 


' 

— 

— 

— 
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Table I (cont.) — The prevalence of bovine tuberculosis 
in the different hanovines of Yugoslavia , 

Year 

Number 

of 

herds 

Number 

of 

cattle 

Animals 
giving 
a + ve 
reaction 

Per cent 

Animals 

coming 

from 

Urge herds 

Remarks 



Banovine of Litional 



1930 

~ 

— 

— 

— 



1931 

I 

12 

12 

TOO 0 



1932 

2 

94 

2 

2 I 

— 


1933 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1934 

I 

25 

— 

— 

— 


1935 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 


I 93<3 

I 

59 

6 

12 00 

— 


1937 

— 


— 


— 




Banovine of the Danube 



1930 

1,200 

2,998 

75 

2 5 

— 


1931 

1.532 

3.7O0 

154 

4 I 

— 


1932 

1,014 

3.53O 

80 

1,20 

— 


m 3 

1. 145 

5 131 

108 

3.44 

— 


1934 

1,218 

3.725 

T09 

2,9 

— 


1935 

595 

2,028 

m 

5 17 

— 


m ^ 

1,094 

4,601 

124 

2 7 

— 


1937 

2 , (>74 

7.153 

287 

40 

— 




Banovine of Morava 



1930 . . 

139 

282 

I 

0 395 

— 


1^30 

130 

282 

1 

9 395 

— 


1931 

807 

1,104 

16 

14 

— 


1932 

' 1 39 

355 

14 

39 

- 


1933 

310 

392 

7 

I 8 



1934 

509 

734 

13 

T 7 

- 

In ore herd there were 13 


1 





tubercular animals out 


1 





of 50 

^935 

244 

273 

14 

— 

— 

In another 14 out of 27 

i 93 <^ 

299 j 

05 i 

42 

6 4O 

- 

In another 28 out of 120 

1937 

252 1 

252 

5 

1 98 

— 




Banovine of 

/ ardas 



m ^ 

I 

* 

— 

— 

— ' 


1931 

3 


2 

25 0 

— 


1932 

2 

9 

2 

22 0 

— 


1933 

320 

93S 

2 

0 I 

— 


1934 

144 

501 

2 

94 

— 


1935 

24 

24O 

1 

04 

— 


1936 

4 

8 S 


0 0 

— 

I 

i 

1937 

1 

2 

0 

0 0 

— 

1 



Banovine of Zeta 



1930 . 

1 1 

11 

— 

— 



1932 , 

1 2 

13 

— 

— 





I 

Ulgrad (Town) 



IQ29 , 

1 { 

24 

22 

90 0 



Bought after the war for 







the herds of large and 

1 






owners 
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2 heifers gave a positive reaction; these cows were purchased after the war as 
good dairy stock and came from large herds, but as a result of the test all the 
cows giving a positive reaction were eliminated. 

Subcutaneous injection, as officially prescribed, is the usual method of 
testing but at the university clinic other methods are also in use such as intra- 
dermal injection and ophthalmic innoculation. 

As has already been stated, tuberculosis control has been left to private 
initiative up till now though according to the law on epizootics, (June 26, 1928, 
para 91) the Minister of Agriculture may order the slaughter of tubercular cattle. 
The Consumption of milk from cattle having tubercular mastitis is prohibited 
and, according to para. 92 of the same law, the State may grant a subsidy to 
cattle breeders who undertaka to eliminate all tubercular animals from their 
herds. 

The eradication of tuberculosis in Yugoslavia] is not impossible nor vould 
it, at the present time, be a very difficult problem, for the small number of 
tubercular animals could be fattened and slaughtered without much loss to 
their owners. Proposals of this sort are now under consideration and it is hoped 
that within a short time it will be possible to free the country of this disease 
without any very heavy expense or serious damage. 


* * 


* 


As regards contagious abortion there are no statistics available to judge 
the present prevalence of this disease in Yugoslavia and for this reason only 
a few remarks can be made. 

Contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) has been known in Yugoslavia since 
1924 in which year it was diagnosed in a large herd, the disease had been intro- 
duced with some cows bought in another region After this the disease was 
found in other large herds so that it may be said that it is limited today to 
the larger herds of which there are few. On peasant farms it is of rare occur- 
rence. In these circumstances, the eradication of contagious abortion does not 
present any difficulty. 

Control of the disease is based on hygienic measures, calving in the stall, 
treatment of the infected uterus, disinfection of the sheds and isolation of infected 
animals, the results obtained in this way have been satisfactory. 

Immunisation with living vaccines is neither desirable nor is it practised 
any more for this method incurs the danger of maintaining the disease perma- 
nently. 

Up to the present experiments with chemico-therapical methods of treat- 
ment have given negative results for all the various preparations used. 


M. RAjfiEVld 


Dean of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine 
of the University of Belgrade 
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Wheat Breeding in Uruguay. 

Wheat cultivation in Uruguay is subject to many hazards arising from the cli- 
mate and the soil. Between 1883 and 1936 the mean annual temperature at Mon- 
tevideo varied from 140C (1886) to ]7.2"C (1900, 1926, 1932) whilst rainfall varied 
from 2399.7 itini. (1914) and 440 3 mm. (1892). Summarising the daily observa- 
tions of temperature and rainfall between 1915 and 1926 at the Ivstanzuela Plant 
Breeding Station, A. BoeRGER vSaid that here abnormality was the rule. The winter 
rains are very abundant and sometimes completely stop cultivation for long periods. 
The clayey and impermeable soils dry out slowly before they can be worked. The 
impoverishment of the soil organic matter by monoculture also ends to aggravate the 
situation It also happens frequently that, instead of finishing the sowing of winter 
wheat in June or July, the normal time, it is necessary to wait until the end of 
August in order to begin. 

These conditions of soil and climate, favourable as they may be for cattle breed- 
ing, explain why wheat cultivation develops so slowly. The wheat crop is however 
of importance economically; the production being absorbed internally it is independent 
of foreign markets. 

The Plant Breeding vStation at La Estanzuela ha.s undertaken, as an essential pro- 
blem, the production of a wheat that gives a regular yield mider any weather condi- 
tions rather than an exceptionally high yield, that is to say, varieties that may be 
planted any time between May and August without seriously affecting the yield. A 
series of varieties have been produced “ Centenario ”, ” Porvenir ”, ” Litoral ”, ” Li- 
torali ”, ” LitoraL ", " Litoral precoz ”, ” Pclon plateado The last two in par- 
ticular are suitable for late sowing wdiilst Litoral, is used for the earliest sowings TJ- 
toral is almost entirely immune from Ustila^o intici. In 1929, Puccinta f^Iuniarum 
made a disastrous appearance and present efforts are directed towards the production 
of varieties immune from rust. 

Compared with the standard Argentine varieties, the majority of Uruguayan wheats 
are soft wheats, only ” LitoraL. ” and ” Polon plateado ” can be included among the 
semi-hard wheats. 

The best varieties of Argentinian wheat have been compared with the varieties 
from Estanzuela, the .sowings taking place in echelon 

The latter, and particularly ” TJtoral preco ” and ” Peloii plateado ” showed up 
very well, the last giving the best results for every sowing time. 

A BoEROER, to whom we are indebted for this information, cites, as a proof of the 
soundness of the methods followed at BvStanzuela, the harvest of io3()-37 
year the rain prevented cultivati(in till the middle of July and the crop seemed hope- 
lessly lost. The Government then changed, at its ovii expense, all the seed corti of 
varieties that required to be planted before a given date for other seed ot the les.s 
exacting varietes bred specially for late sowing. Although sowing was not finished 
till the end of August the crop was satisfactory and it was even possible to exi)ort 
4,000 tons. 

In IQ 19-1920, the year that the PyStanzuela varieties began to expand, the area 
under wheat was 275,000 hectares; about 550,000 hectares are now devoted to this 
crop. From 1911 to 1920, the average yield per hectare was 571 kg and from 
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1921 to 1930, 760 kg. The yields over the period 1931 ■•1940 may be expected to 
show a similar increase in spite of the presence of Puccima glumarum. 

It is reckoned that the benefit to Uruguayan agriculture resulting from the use 
of the new Bstanzuela varieties is about 5,000,000 pesos per year A H 


The Development of Potato production in Germany. 


Interesting particulars conceniing the production and utilisation of potatoes in 
Germany are given in the journal Der Vierjahresplan (Berlin November 20, 1939). 
The infonnation covers the last few years and indicates the part that this crop must 
play in the future 


The control of the supply of fodder that has been in force since 1933 has given the 
potato an outstanding position in animal nutrition. Asa result of this regulation a certain 
change may be noted in the utilisation of the harvest as shown by the following figures: 

Percentage used for human nutrition 25 

alcohol manufacture 45 

starch manufacture 35 

for drying 3.5 

seed 12 5 

animal feeding 43 o 

Various losses 80 


Potatoes UvSed for ammal feeding may be used either fresh or ensilaged and the 
majority of the dried products (flakes) are similarly employed for animal feeding 
In particular, the system of agricultural production in the last few years has encouraged 
the use of potatoes for feeding stuff and especially so in pig feeding. The construction 
of silos and pits for the storage of potatoes as well as the setting up of establishments 
for the manufacture of j)otato flakes have received state encouragement, ensilage and 
the production of potato flakes is of very great importance for, in this way, it is possible 
to use potatoes for animal 1 ceding during the whole year The u.se of flakes has increa- 
sed very greatly and the present production is four times that of 1934-35 

The increasing use of potatoes in pig fattening, which is bound to decrease the 
use of cereals, is causing an increase in the labour required for more work is involved 
in handling 17.6 quintals of potatoes than in handling 6 qumtals of cereals 

The following figures give an idea of the increase in the cultivation of potatoes 
that has taken place in the fonner territory of the Reich 


1933 ^7^8 1526 

1934 2750 1609 

193.5 2770 149 I 

1936 28()3 165 9 

1937 2888 IQI 5 

1938 .2893 175-9 

1939 2824 1840 


These figures show an increawse in the area devoted to potatoes up to 1936, in 
subsequent years there has been a shortage of labour but it is hoped that a more exten- 
sive use of machinery will counterbalance this deficiency. 

More important than the actual increase in area is the increasing yields per hec- 
tare. In the years 1910-1913 yields were only 136.1 quintals per hectare. 

According to the latest estimates, 56,300,000 metric tons of potatoes were available 
in the increased area of the Reich in 1939, In spite of difficulties, it was possible to 
store tliis enormous quantity and it is hoped that is will provide for 30 per cent, 
of the food requirements of the increased territory, being used for human consumption, 
both directly and indirectly after transformation by animal production. 


I. M. 
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A Jute Substitute. 

There is a notice in Agronomic Coloniale (No. 258, June 1939) and in the Bulletin 
Economique de VIndochinc (No. 5, 1939) on a plant of the order Malvaceae, le 
Polompom '' (Thespesia lampas), which grows wild in the north of the Province Vien- 
tiane near the fronter of Cam bodge and in particular in the valleys of the Mekong and 
its confluents. This bush yields a fibre of good quality that is, in many ways, reminiscent 
of jute in its staple length and general chemical and physical properties. Its lower 
hygroscopicity, however makes it less liable to rotting and, by delignification, a white 
fibre is obtained that is very suitable for making fine string. This fibre can replace 
jute of average quality to advantage in the principal u.ses of the latter, namely, bag- 
making and cordage. 

The “ polompom " thrives in alluvial soils and fertile sandy loams. By broad- 
cast sowing or planting in pockets a good workable plantation may be obtained in 18 
months. The annual yield of dry fibre is about i ton per hectare and two crops per 
year may be taken from well established plantings on fertile soil. Retting of the green 
bark must be carried out immediately after cutting. The bark wdieii skinned off and 
dried may be kept a long while and the fibre retted at any time. Retting gives a yield 
of dry fibre that represents 3 per cent by weight of the green twdgs w'hen the latter are 
stripped dry and 5 per cent, of the green bark. J. L 

The Effect of Weather on the Fattening of Pigs. 

The Institute of Animal Physiology at Budapest has undertaken an investigation 
of the possibility of the weather affecting the .success of pig fattening With this end 
in view, 7000 pigs of the mangalica breed varying in live weight from t 0-200 kg have 
been studied over a period of four years and the results have b(‘cn published recently 
111 the journal Mezogazdasagi Kutatdsok (Budapest, 1039, 8- to) 

With identical feeding for all the animals it was found that pigs of the same 
weight utilised the .sann* starch equivalent of their ration differently according to 
the month of the year The best return was obtained during the summer months 
and the poorest during the winter. Yomig animals were most sensitive to tempera- 
ture as was .shown by the inse of the starch equhalent of their food. For heav> pigs 
it w'as found that May w’as the best month for fattening wdiilst in August and Sep- 
tember animals exceeding 110 kgs live W’eiglit had a very reduced appetite when 
the temperature reached 30" C. The influence of other factors, .such as the intensity 
and duration of sunlight, the length of the da}, the rate of eva])oration and tlu‘ hu- 
midity of the air, was fomid to be smaller. I. M 

Porous Glass, a New Building Material. 

In the search among various raw materials for light insulating materials that haxQ 
a high resistance to weathering, porous glass has been investigated. By mixing the 
vitrifiable materials with certain others in fine powder form, the glass factory ot vSaiiit 
Global, France, has obtained a multicellular glass ” which owes its peculiar ];roperties 
to the liberation of gas by the above mentioned powders during the fusion. On solidify- 
ing the bubbles formed remain in the solid material giving it a porous texture. 

The light porous material obtained in this way can be cut, sawn, drilled, nailed 
and even polished; further, it does not absorb moisture and is therefore a good insulator. 

These useful properties have suggested the idea of grinding mixtures of glass pow^der 
with materials that liberate gas and other plastic materials in order to obtain by fusion 
a material peculiarly .suited for rural building. H J. H. 
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A scheme for a Joint investigation on the preservation of foodstuffs by 
refrigeration and an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

At the temperature of incubation carbon dioxide favours the development of 
certam anaerobic and facultative anaerobic bacteria and in some instances it is used 
in the laboratory in the cultivation of such organisms; however, in cold stores even 
a low concentration it delays or prevents the development of the organisms that are 
responsible for the 5:lecomposition of perishable materials. 

Mai,i,am, at the Michagan Agricultural Experiment Station has observed a marked 
effect on the microrganisms attacking meat and StewarT, of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station has observed that eggs stored in an atmasphere of carbon dioxide 
retain their freslmcvss better than those stored at the same temperature under the usual 
conditions. 

Brooks, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
AiyTKN at the California Agricultural Experiment Station, as well as many other workers, 
prmcipally in England, have shown that fruit can be stored and transported more suc- 
cessfully in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide than is the case under more usual conditions. 

Cold storage in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide is used commercially on a con- 
siderable scale in England for many different products, including fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, eggs, dairy products and meat. In 1937 Australia and New Zealand exported 
75,000,000 lb. of chilled meat in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide; after the journey 
of 28 days the meat arrived in a better condition as regards colour and appearance 
than that preserved by merely chillihg. 

This improvement in cold storage technique for perishable goods is not yet in 
use in the United States. The reavSon was, in the first place, the lack of automatic 
apparatus for controlling the carbon dioxide concentration for there is a definite opti- 
mum for each product Now such an apparatus is available and it only remains to 
know the specific requirements of each hidustry. P'or handlmg the gas there are also 
apparatus allowing the transformation of dry ice into gas which is more economical 
than the use of gas cylinders. 

Storage in gas offers several advantages, it allows the maintenance of a highcT 
humidity in the cold store and thus reduces the loss in weight. It also avoids the 
losses due to micro-organisms on the surface of meat and, as the storage temperature 
is liigher, running costs are less, finally the ultimate condition of the product, s is su- 
perior and more pleasing to the consumer. 

The technique must however be further studied and tested carefully in order to 
be able to use it commercially without risk. To avoid loss of time and money and 
the set-backs that would be inevitable were the investigations carried out separately 
by the various industries interested, the American Refrigeration Industry has drawn 
up a program for joint research on the application of carbon dioxide, the “ Carbon 
dioxide Research Project and has nominated the nucleus of a general committee 
in charge of its execution. This committee is under the chairmanship of Dr. P). A. Har- 
vey and includes Dr. P^. Pennington, Dr. S. C. Prescott, Mr Gardner Pool, and 
Mr C, A. Horne who represent the scientific laboratories of the refrigeration industries 

The general committee will allot the work and will fix the expenditure for each 
product, for each product there will be advisory committees set up and these will 
meet regularly and will report to the principal committee. 

The necessary funds will be raised by voluntary subscriptions from the industries 
interested in the research and the protection of new discoveries and or new processes 
arising from the investigations will allow the different branches of the food industry 
taking part in the scheme to profit by them in their own undertakings. 
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The laboratories of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Vij^ricul 
tiire and those of the agricultural experiment stations of the States of Mic'higaii, In 
diana and Minnesota have already set up refrigeration plant with automatic car])oii 
dioxide control and started the investigations Other stations are following suit in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Florida, Texas, California, Oregon and Washington and the Massa- 
chussets Institute of Technology is also taking part in the work 

A H 

The Possibility of an Industrial Use for Cherry Stones and Walnut Shells. 

Dry distillation tests carried out in Italy by (laetano DEr,GiERi and reported in 
the November number of Ornamzzazione sczentifi a del lavoro show that it is possible to 
obtain an itiflamable gas, methyl alcohol and charcoal, which can be used as activated 
charcoal. 

Cherry stones, distilled at 420^^ C, yielded 13 per cent of gas, C per cent of tar 
42 per cent of crude pyroligiu'ous acid and 30 per cent ot charcoal 

Walnut shells distilled at 300^ C yielded 14 per ('ent of gas, 6 per cent of tar 
per cent of crude pyroligneous acid and 31 per cent of charcoal 

(; R 


Autarchic Nutrition in Italy. 

The programme which the Italian farmer is expected to fulfil was published on 
January ar, 1940 by the Italian Minister of Agriculture, T\ssinari, on the occasion 
of the distribution of prizes to the winners ot the national ('ompetition, '' The Wheat 
Battle The details are as follows* 

(a) S3, 000, OCX) quintals of wheat at once and ()o, 000, 000 quintals immediateK 
atterward, 

(^) quintals of maize, 

(rl an increase of t, 000, 000 quintals in meat production and 700,000 quintals 
m oil productio!!. 

Thus, the three important branches of agriculture, wheat cultivation, cattle breed- 
ing and oil production are all to increase their output. 

Since the institution of the “"Wheat Battle” in 1923. government action has 
made itself felt by several measures that have aimed at irnjiroving the method^ of pro 
duction at the disposal of the farmers and at maintaining the price levels To reinforce 
the inadequate effects of customs duties on wheat imports and to avoid speculation, 
the Government has made the accumulation of stocks conq^ulsory 

As regards maize, there is little more to be done since the 1937 harvest already 
reached 34,000,000 quintals 

The 700,000 quintals of oil can be obtained partly by better cultivation of the 
existing olive plantations, the regeneration of abandoned plantations and the grafting 
of wild olive trees of which there are about i?,ooo,oov , halt being in Sardegna. 

The increase of meat production will doubtless be more ditftcult for it implies a 
big increase in the forage supplies of the country and the exploitation ot new land 
It is hoped that the goal will be reached by the system of internal colonisation, by chang- 
ing the old southern system of exploitation known as the “ latifondo ”, the irrigation 
of huge areas and by the general improvement of badly cultivated or abandoned land 
(bomficaziofie ivtegfale). Important steps for the realisation of tins program have 
been already taken and the sum available tor credits for land improvement, for irrie.i- 
tion and for colonisation of the southern latifondo is 3,000,000,000 lire 


G k 
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Federation Internationale de la presse agrtcole. Kepertoire interrational de la press* 
agricole Rome, 1039, 419 pp 60 Lire 

[The International Agricultural Press Federation has certainly accomplished a 
great task in drawing up a universal list of all the agricultural periodicals of all 
countries for such a work of an international character was entirely lacking hitherto. 
As everyone knows, there are general lists of periodicals in various countries- -but 
by no means in all — and these lists have often lacunae and present difficulties in the 
documentation of the specialized press on various subjects. To prepare this new 
list it was necessary to conduct a wide enquiry and it would seem that it was im- 
possible in the course of this first attempt to obtain an absolutely complete list or 
a uniformly classified one, however, for .some countries the data are very complete 
and include besides the address, the date of foundation, the edition, the fonnat, the 
periodicity, the printing, the price and other similar details wliilst for others the infor- 
mation is limited to the title and the place of publication However, the classifica- 
tion ol periodicals in a given country cannot always be drafted on a uniform plan, 
in some cases classification by subject matter is followed whilst in others a list in 
alphabetical order of the titles or of the places of publication have to suffice 

The use of the list is facilitated by a carefully drawn up index which refers to 
the numbers given to the periodical in the main list. In all, 4000 periodicals are 111- 
I'luded, }et another proof of the importance of the agricultural press At the same 
time one must not lose sight of the fact that agricultural literature is not limited to 
the specialized profeSvSioual press but also spread over a number of other reviews 
and periodicals that may be of a scientific, economic, legal, statistical or ariv other 
character It is of ''ourse impossil)le to include such material in this work although it 
pla>s a quite im}X)rtant part beside the agricultural press proper The list of ]x*riodi cals 
is preceeded by a collection of the statutes of the national agricultural press associations 

This work is due to the initiative of M Moraines y Fraiee, Agricultural Engineer, 
and all the necessary help and encouragement was given him by I) Franco Ancirijni, 
Secretary General of the Intemationl Agricultural Press Federation and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Experts. vS v. F 

SeEBINGER, Janko and Janez MarenTK^’ Bthho^tafija ^ovenski, kmeiipke htfraturr 
V leiih 1919-1938 Ljubljana, (KmetijvSka vsboniicaj, i 93 <^ 207 p (Tzdatija Kmetijskee 
sbomice Dravske banovine, ii<’ 2) FA bibliography of Slovenic agricultural literature 
for the years 1919-1938] 

[The ever growing interest in agricultural bibliography is well shown by the tact 
that the publications of a small ethnic group with a language that is but little known, 
should be of sufficient importance to be subjected to a detailed bibliographical analysis 
It is surprising, however, that Slovenic agricultural literature should be represented 
during tins relatively short period of years by a total of 300 books and booklets, 10,000 
articles in periodicals and 40 newspapers and journals. Even when it is considered 
that a great part of this literature is probably of local interest only, tliis bibliography 
— a successful work in itself — seems to be an enterprise worthy of imitation for inter- 
national bibliographies cannot by themselves cover strictly local problems 

The bibliography is divided into four main sections according to subject matter, 
as follows, (i) agricultural economics (including agricultural education, rural economy, 
agrarian policy and reform, social problems in the village and domestic economy), 
(2) cultivation of plants (including cereals, industrial plants, horticulture, fruit growing, 
etc , (3) animal production (including cattle breeding, dairying, apiculture, .sericulture, 
etc ), (4) forestery, game and fish 

Each section includes a number of detailed vsubdivisions in which titles are given 
in no preconcieved order, at the end of the bibliography, tliere is a list 01 the 
principal Slovenic authors on agriculture with biographical references and an 
alphabetic key to the bibliography. In spite of certain imperfections in the manner 
of presenting the material, this Slovenic bibliography is a useful initiative and 
should encourage other countries who hiterto have not published an agricultural 
bibliography, to follow this good example]. S. v. F. and M. C. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate deiristituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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A SURVEY OF FILMS ON AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 


3. — NORWAY 

Information communicated by the Royal Norwegian Department of Agricul- 
ture, Previous articles in this series: Italy (January, 19^0) and Finland (March, 

mo)- 

The value of educational films in the public and higher grade schools and 
in the universities has long been recognized in Norway, and many vocational 
schools own complete cinematogra])hic apparatus. The organization of tht rural 
educational cinema is, however, of fairly recent date and there are very few 
films in Norw^ay on purely agricultural subjects. It was not until 1037 
the Ministry of Agriculture appointed a Committee to select films suitable for 
use in vocational agricultural instruction and to ])repare a catalogue of these 
films. This list (see below) which so far contains the names of only ^5 films, 
is being added to and is kept up-to-date by the Committee; any additions 
made to the catalogue must first be submitted by the Committee to the Mini- 
stry of Agriculture for approval. vSonie of these films w^ere produced abroad. 
Through the “ Kommuuenes Filincentral ”, the Ministry is in touch with the 
princijial producers of documeutar} films in other countries; obviously, how^ever, 
foreign agricultural films are not in all cases be suitable and tliere is a growing 
tendency to build up a collection of home-produced films of^this kind. 

Films are hired from private firms as the Ministry of Agriculture has not 
yet formed its own collection. The most important of these concerns is the Ner- 
lien, which has supplied the information given below concerning prices and con- 
ditions; mention should also be made, however, of the following firms: Messrs. 
Fich Andvord, Karl Johansgt., and Messrs. Agfa Foto A. S., Fred. Olsensgt I; 
all three firms have their headquarters in Oslo, but there may perhaps be other 
firms elsewhere. 


Terms of hire. Purchase. 

The films listed in the catalogue kept by the Ministry of Agriculture as 
given below may be hired from Jl. Nerlien, Nedre Slottst. 12, Oslo. 

(i) Only six films may be hired at one time. 


Tec . 5 Ingl . 
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(2) The lessee is responsible for keeping the films in good condition and 
must return them immediately after use. 

(3) Films are sent only after a sum equivalent to their price has been 
deposited with the firm, the refund being made immediately after the return 
of the film, less cost of hire. No deposit is required from public schools or per- 
sons who already have an account with the firm. 

(4) The price of hire depends on the length of time the film is kept, whe- 
ther it is in use or not. 

(5) Films in the 16 mm. size are from 90 to 120 metres in length and 
take about 15 minutes to show. Terms are 3.50 kroner per film for the first 
day, and 1.50 kroner for each subsequent day. The price for one month is 30 
kroner, rising by 7 kroner for every week thereafter. When films are hired by 
the month payment must be made in advance. Carriage is paid by the 
lessee. 

(6) Each films is accompanied by a card bearing the terms of hire, the 
date of despatch and the date for return. 

(7) A charge of 165 kroner is made for any film destroyed, less one per 
cent, for every film previoUvSly hired. 

(8) In case of minor damage a charge of 1.50 kroner per metre is made 
with a minimum of 3 kroner. 

(9) The showing of Kodascope ” 16 mm. films in public is prohibited. 

The price of Nerlien films varies from 120 to 165 kroner according to pro- 
duction costs. 

Cost of converting films from one size to another. 

(1) Conversion from the 16 mm. size. For less than 100 metres: 0.85 kr. 
per metre. For more than 100 metres 0.80 kr. per metre. 

(2) Conversion to 16 mm. from 55 mm. size, (i metre of the 16 mm. 
size is equivalent to 2.5 of a 35 mm. film). 

Conversion from the negative of a 35 mm. film: 

I kr. per metre for 16 mm. films less than 60 metres in length. 

0.85 kr. per metre for 16 mm. films over 60 metres in length. 

Conversion from the positive of 35 mm. film: 

1. 15 kr. per metre for 16 mm. films less than 60 metres in length. 

I kr. per metre for 16 mm. films over 60 metres in length. 

A reduction of 15 per cent, is made on thCvSe prices for all orders placed through 
the Agriculture Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Attached to each film is a booklet giving complete information on the sub- 
ject illustrated, for use in the preparation of a lecture to be given with the showing 
of the film. Each booklet costs 0.50 kr. 
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lylST OF FILMS. 

The following is the list, divided into 15 categories, of the films compiled, by 
the Committee. Some of the films are not agricultural in the strict sense of the 
term, but they have been left on the list because of their educational interest. 

The letter E placed before the number of the film indicates that the titles 
are in English; the letter N indicates that they are in Norwegian. 

Group I. — Preparation of the land 

Group II. — Plant cultivation. 

N. 9104 - From the seed to the grain: new crops, ploughing, manuring, 
sowing, harrowing, rolling, germination and ripening of wheat, harvesting, 
various methods of harvesting, threshing and storing of wheat. 

(This film gives a general view of the subject without much detail). 

Group III. — Farminc^ technique. 

9^^39 ~ Internal combustion engine: the four strokes of a single 
cylinder engine; comparison with the firing of a cannon. Different movements 
of an engine. Ignition system of a single cylinder engines. Water-cooling, 
air-cooling. 

(A very good film). 

Group IV. — Animal husbandry. 

Group V. — Horticulture. 

(yroup VI. — Forestry. 

N 1223 - Floating logs down the river Topdal. (Film giving a general idea 
of lumber floating). 

Group VII. — Domestic economy. 

Group VIII. — Biology. 

N 9069 - Birds native to the plains: starling, wagtail, titmouse, blue tit, 
finch, dipper, swallow, house swallow, martin (swift), wren, woodpecker, cuckoo, 
owl, great owl, sparrow-hawk, goshawk, blackcock, grouse, woodcock, lapwing, 
curlew. 

(A good film from the zoological standpoint). 

N 9070-^ - Mountain birds: raven, field fare, blackbird, nuthatch, whcatear, 
grebe, tit, woodlark, ptarmigan, partidge, crane, 

(Good film from the zoological standpoint). 


Tec. 5 Ingl. 
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N 9070-6 - Mountain birds: snipe, double snipe, phalarope, green sand- 
piper, golden plover, teal, duck (mallard), pochard. 

(A good film from the zoological standpoint). 

N 9071 - Mountain birds of prey: Owl, snow owl, dwarf hawk, rough- 
legged buzzard, royal eagle. 

(An excellent zoological film). 

N 9072 - Sea birds' Wild goose, eider-duck, guillemot, diver, crested cor- 
morant, oyster catcher, fishing eagle, sea-mew, sea-gull, great black-headed gull,, 
laughing gull. 

9^73 ~ Norwegian mammals: hedgehog, badger, hare, beaver, roebuck, 
reindeer, moose, blue fox. 

(Some of the reproduction is good). 

N 9074 - Growth of soles' eggs: All stages of the development of soles’ eggs 
reproduced in direct moving pictures, microcinematographic pictures and pro- 
jections. The film shows the female sole carrying the eggs, the male sole, arti- 
ficial fertilization of the eggs and the various stages of growth, first movements 
of the embryo in the egg, breaking of the shell and finally the tiny fish enter- 
ing the water. 

(A good biological film). 

N 9096 - Green plants: An illustration of how all living creatures feed on 
plants. Growth of food reserves contained in green plants. Sunlight, chloro- 
phyll, water and air all collaborate to produce the sugar and starch accumulated 
in roots, stems, leaves and fruit. 

(A good film on plant physiology). 

N 9102 - From flower to fruit: Illustrates how every part of the plant 
contributes to seed production. Roses, lilies and potato flowers ripen, the an- 
thers produce pollen, insects carry pollen from plant to plant. Growth of the 
embryo. After complete fertilization the fruit grows. Pictures of the different 
phases. Combination of photographs and drawings. 

(A good film on plant physiology). 

N 9036 - Digestion: Digestive duct, action of saliva on food, swallowing, 
the part played by the stomach, the intestines. 

(Microphotographs, X rays. Good anatomical and physiological film). 

N 9035 - Circulation of the blood: Drawings and photographs illustrating 
the circulation of the blood in human beings. Comparison of the human heart 
with that of the frog. Pulmonary circulation. 

(An excellent anatomical film). 

N 9038 - The blood: shows how the blood corpuscles are separated from the 
plasma, proteins and salts. Colouring of cells. How the leucocytes reach the 
body tissue. Coagulation of the blood. 

(An excellent anatomical film). 
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N 9040 - Breathing: illustrating the importance of good lungs. Explana- 
tion of the action of the diaphragm. The respiratory system. Structure of the 
lungs and their work. 

(An excellent anatomical film). 

N 9041 - Life and structure of cells: Division and growth of mono-cellular 
organisms such as the amoebae and other protozoa. Distribution and growth of 
primitive metazoa, such as the hydras and planarides and of cells in living tissue. 

(A very interesting film). 

N 9044 - Regulation of the circulatory system: showing the circulation of 
the blood through the veins. Measurement of blood pressure. Description of 
veins and their work. Nature’s methods for regulating the circulation. 

(An excellent anatomical film). 

N 9051 - Growth of the human teeth: radiography. The various parts of 
the teeth illustrated by drawings and photographs. Caries. Preventive care. 

(The first part deals with the growth of the first and second teeth). 

E 1224 -> The bed of the Atlantic: Slow motion pictures. 

(A very interesting and instructive film from the zoological point of view) . 

P) 1 1 19 - Roebuck, moose, fallow deer. 

E 1120 - Hippopotamus, Elephant, Cobra. 

(Recreational film). 

E 1 12 1 - Cats, heavers and bears. 

(Instructive and recreational film). 

Group IX. — Chemistry, physics and meteorology. 

N 9019 - Circulation of xoatcr: Graphs illustrating the continuous circula- 
tion of water from the land to the atmosphere and back again to the land. 
Examples of evaporation, condensation, precipitation, accumulation and drainage 
of water. 

(Gives a very complete general idea of the subject. Emphasises the 
action of the winds on sea and land, by night and day). 

N 9050 - Steam power: Early steam engines and improvements leading to 
the invention of the steamboat. Construction of a simple steam engine, steam 
boilers and locomotives. 

(Combination of drawings and photographs. Diagram of the working 
of a steam engine). 

N 9005 - Atmospheric pressure: Illustration of atmospheric pressure. De- 
monstration of the experiment with the Magdeburg hemispheres. Variation 
of atmospheric pressure between valleys and mountains, land and sea. 

(An excellent film on physics). 

N 9030 - Simple machines: The lever, the inclined plane. Explanation 
of the various principles of mechanics. Advantages of simple maoliines, mecha- 
nical moments, work, degrees of efficiency and saving of energy. Elaboration 
of complicated machines from simple machines. 

(An excellent film on physics;. 
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N 9053 - Solar energy'. Principle of a machine run on solar power. Illu- 
stration of the power of falling water, light and wind. Demonstration of how 
solar energy stimulates the growth of plants and how it accumulates for later 
use in the form of w^ood and coal. 

(A good educational film). 

E 9084 - Optical instruments: Reflection and refraction of light, use of 
these phenomena in optical instruments. The mirror, the eye, spectacles, the 
camera, the microscope, field glasses, the telescope. 

(A good film on physics). 

E 9085 - Magnetic effects of electricity: Magnetism and magnetic and induc- 
tion; application of electro-magnet, the electric clock, the ammeter, the volt- 
meter, and electric motors. Theory of permanent magnetism and explanation 
of terrestrial magnetism. 

(A good general view of the subject). 

E 9100 - Induction currents: Principle of magnetic induction in light and 
power generators. Transformation of alternating current into continuous cur- 
rent. Commutators, transformers and the telephone. 

(An excellent film on physics). 

E 3011 - Operation of the telephone. 

(A rather well-made film on physics). 

E 3023 - The human voice: Mechanism of hearing. 

(A good anatomical film supported by drawings). 

Group X. — Geology and soil science. 

N 9022 - Limestone and marble: Showing the relationship between lime- 
stone, chalk and marble. Cutting, dressing and the use of natural limestone. 
Production of artificial limestone, cement, marble-working. 

(An interesting film from the technical standpoint; deals chiefly with 
the marble industry). 

N 9101 - Formation of various strata of soil: (Film consisting of a combina- 
tion of drawings and photographs). Decomposition. Transformation of rock 
into soil. Atmosphere, rivers, glaciers, winds, rains, plants, flora and fauna, 
all contribute towards the decomposition of rock. 

(An excellent general view of the subject). 

Group XL — Home Industries. 

Group XII. — Hunting, fishing and trapping. 

N 9059 - Whaling in the southern seas: From the Vestfold area to the sou- 
thern seas. Whalers, whaling, towing, flensing (old style and new style). Colony 
of penguins. 

(An interesting film). 

N 9086 - Codfishing in Norway: Film taken at Lofoten. Line and net 
fishing. Different types of boats. Medicinal oils. 

(A good film on Norwegian economic life). 
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Group XIII. — Agricultural geography. 

N 9017 “ The arid southwestern areas: Showing the position of the world’s 
hot desert lands. Effects of wind and erosion on the Arizona badlands. Animal 
and plant life in the desert. Nomadic life of the Navajo Indians. 

(A good film of botanical and zoological geography). 

N 9034 - The Philippine Islands: The capital, Manilla. Sugar cane plan- 
tations. Bringing in the sugar cane, cleaning and cutting. Drying coconuts. 
Cleaning and polishing rice. Hemp growing. 

(A good study of agricultural geography). 

N 9105 - Wheat-growing in Norimy: Wheat silos at Oslo. Various wheat- 
growing areas in Norway. Methods of cultivation and harvesting vary in the 
different regions. State enterprise in wheat-growing. 

(A good general vie\v of the subject). 


(rroup XIV. — Industrial and technical subjects. 

N 9026 - Hvdranlic poivcr: Electric power and electricity; tlie hydraulic 
wheel; high and low tension turbine-proptlled generators; the principle of the 
turbine. Transformation and application of electric power. 

(A good general vieu of the subject, but lacks sufficient detail for a good 
educational film). 

N 9061 - “ Isorsk Hydro ”. Hydraulic poicer: The waterfall regions: Ost- 
Telemark and Mosvannet; installation of power stations. 

(A good educational film). 

N 9ob2 - '' Horsk Hydro"'. Nitrogen fixation industry: The manufacture 
of calcium nitrate at Rjukan and Heroya, electrolysis, Birkeland Evde arc and 
Schonherr’s process. 

(Good education film). 

Group XV. — Films on general educational subjects. 

N 9028 - Rubber: Sumatra rubber plantations and the various stages of 
manufacture. Production of motor car tyres, rubber shoes and fountain pens 
in America. 

(An interesting description of the production and uses of rubber). 

N 9094 - Life in the Sahara. 

(An interesting recreational film). 

N 9107 - Life in the Archipelago: Building of houses. Domestic animals. 
Milking cows. Farm workers. Digging for peat. Collecting sea-weed. Fish- 
ing, etc. 

(An interesting recreational film). 


S. G. 
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THE FORAGE PROBLEM IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A general study of the causes leading up to the present situation with regard 
to grazing lands in the Union of South Africa [unsatisfactory exploitation of the 
veld, changes in the plant cover, soil erosion and soil impoverishment) and the 
methods to he used for the development of grazing and for obtaining suitable forage 
for cattle during the whole year [rational exploitation of the veld, laying down arti- 
ficial pastures, haymaking and ensilage). 


I. — Introduction 

South Africa is chiefly a grassveld country over four-fifths of the land are 
suitable only for pasturage. However, the “artificial grasslands'" found in 
the principal stock-breeding countries of the northern hemisphere, are seldom 
found in South Africa. Cattle are raised on the natural grasslands or veld, the 
present flora of which is the outcome of different stages of deterioration or improve- 
ment brought about in the original vegetation. 

The main forage problem in the Union is irregular production during the 
year. The innumerable other problems attaching to the utilization of the veld 
are all more or less affected or modified by the degree of uniformity in production 
The ecological, soil and climatic conditions vary to such a degree in South Africa 
that the solution of these problems is rendered much more difficult than in other 
countries of the world. 

All research work on forage improvement, therefore, necessarily includes 
a climatological, pedological and ecological study of the country. Only thus 
is it possible to determine the causes of the present condition of the grassveld 
and to take the necessary measures for its improvement. 

The object of this study is to describe briefly the part played by the climate, 
soils and ecological factors in bringing about the present forage situation in the 
Union of South Africa and to indicate the scientific measures to be employed 
to obtain a more abundant forage production (natural or artificial) distributed 
over a longer period of the year. 


II. — Ecological and Botanical Notes 


Climate. 

Climate is usually the determining factor in the types of farming followed 
and vegetation is almost entirely dependent on it. 

The average rainfall in South Africa varies from about 50 in. on the Natal 
coast to less than 2 in. at Luderitzbucht on the west. Fully half the Union has 
a rainfall of under 20 in. per annum, and only about one quarter receives more 
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than 25 in. The Character and seasonal distribution of the annual rainfall are 
of much greater importance than its quantity. Over the greater part of the 
Union, between twenty and thirty per cent, of the rainfall occurs in the form 
of light showers of doubtful value, the remainder is mainly torrential. The 
losses due to evaporation and surface run-off therefore are exceptionally high. 
This type of climate is definitely unfavourable for crop production and makes 
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the maintenance and rational working of good grassland very difficult. The 
rainfall distribution divides the Union into three main areas: 

{a) The winter rainfall area which comprises the Western Province of 
the Cape as far as Cape Agulhas. In this region the vegetation is typically medi- 
terranean ; the hot, dry summers exclude high forage production. 

{b) The all-the-year-round area which comprises the coastal section from 
Cape Agulhas to Cape Alfred. In the eastern districts of this zone the natural 
vegetation is mostly composed of gramineae ; some perennial shrubs may also 
be utilized as forage during periods of drought. 

(c) The summer rainfall area comprising the coastal areas east of Port 
Alfred and the inland plateaux. The principal forage centres are to be found 
in this region. 

Types op vegetation. 

Pole Evans considers that in crossing the Union from south to north, three 
very distinct types of vegetation are to be found : 

{a) From Capetown to Worcester, the vegetation is typical of that found 
in the winter rainfall area. It consists mainly of evergreen shrubs, with small, 
«tiff, leathery leaves. This region is unsuitable for forage production. 
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(ft) From Touws River northwards to Kimberley, the vegetation is that 
commonly referred to as karroo The Karroo has distinctly a desert or 
semi-desert character the vegetation consists largely of dwarf shrubs and suc- 
culent plants widely spaced in the bare soil. This region is also unsuitable for 
^ock-rai ing. 

(c) From Kimberley northwards, an entirely different type of vege^ 
tationis encountered forage plants are abundant and the soil is well covered 
with them This zone, which embraces the chief cattle-raising areas, comprises 
the northeastern portion of the Cape, the greater portion of the Orange Free 
vState, the Transvaal, Natal and Zululand 
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From the forage point of view, this tract of the Union may be divided 
into three zones 

(1) A temperate central zone, at a high altitude - the High Veld 

(2) A circular subtropical zone bordering the High Veld on the south- 
east, the east and the northwest This zone is situated at a lower altitude and 
IS known as the Middle Veld or Bush Veld 

(3) A low-lying tropical region situated on the eastern coastal belt known 
as the lyow Veld extending northwards to the Limpopo Valley. 

(i) The High Veld. — This region covers the northeastern portion of the 
Cape, the greater part of the Orange Free State, the southern portion of the 
Transvaal, and that portion of the Great Escarpment in the northeastern part 
of the Cape and Natal which lies above 4,000 feet. The High Veld consists of 
undulating grass plains. The rainfall varies from 25 to 35 in., the eastern areas 
receiving the greater fall. Frosts are of long duration and often severe. In 
winter, the natural pasturage turns brown and loses much of its original nutritive 
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value. The severity of the winter limits the growth period of the grass and 
renders it unsuitable as stock feed. The High Veld, therefore, is essentially a 
region of summer grazing and hay production. 

(2) The Middle Veld. — The Middle Veld embraces the country which 
borders the High Veld on the southeast, the east, the north and the west. The 
altitude of this zone varies between 2,000-4,000 feeet. The region includes the 
basins of the Great Fish River and the Great Kei River, the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, the midlands of Natal, central Transvaal, part of the eastern, nortliern 
and western Transvaal, and the northeastern portion of Bechuanaland. The 
annual rainfall varies from 25 to 35 in. over the eastern part of the Middle Veld, 
from 20 to 25 in. over the western portion, and from 15 to 20 in. over the north- 
western area. Frosts are light and of comparatively brief duration. Compared 
with that of the Higli Veld, the pasturage of this region ha< a long growth period. 
This, together with the favourable rainfall distri])ution, makes the Middle Veld 
the most important cattle- raising country in the Union. 

(3) The Low Vdd. — The Low' Veld includes the country which lies below 
the 2,000 feet contour from the Middle Veld to the coast and to the Portuguese 
border on the east, on the north it extends to the Limpopo Valley. Along the 
coast the rainfall averages about 40 in.; in the Lebombo region, it falls to 25 in. 
and along the Limpopo \'allcy to 15 in. and sometimes even less. The high 
rainfall in the southern area gives rise to a luxuriant vegetation; inland, farther 
north, the rainfall is more concentrated, which results in a rapid growth of pas- 
ture, affording i/ood grazing for a limited period. Still farther inland, the grow- 
ing ])eriod, and coiise(}ucntly pasturage, are much more restricted. The Low 
Veld, therefore, is suitable for pasturage but the further north the shorter the 
grazing period. 

In addition to these three main natural regions, mention should also be 
made of the Karroo. Tlie importance of forage production in this zone, for- 
merly considered practically a desert, has only been reab'/ed within the last few^ 
years. The Karroo extends over a large area of the Cape Province. Karroo 
is the name usually gi\'en to arid regions only suitable for gnat and sheep raising 
on a small scale. I'rom the geographical point of view, the Karroo is almost 
entirely surrounded by very humid regions in striking contrast to it, as aridity 
is its chief characteristic. This aridity is due to the isolation of the region 
from the sea by the mountain ranges, w'hich hold back most of the moisture, 
to the high altitude, where the insolation is very intense, and to the scanty and 
uncertain rainfall. Fvaporation is extremely rapid; in the western part of the 
Karroo the annual rainfall amounts to no more than 3 to 12 in. The vege- 
tation is composed of elements of the flora of trojiical Africa and South Africa. 

Distribution of the flora of the natural rp:ctIons of thl Union of South 
Africa. 

Before studying the distribution of the flora (forage plants only wdll be dealt 
with in this article) in the different regions of South Africa, attention may be 
drawn to the migration of pasture grasses in the Union. In general, the pasture 
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grasses of S, Africa include temperate and tropical species. Phillips groups the 
vegetation as follows: 

Jst Group: genera belonging to tropical and temperate plant families 
distributed in the Transvaal and towards the south, along the eastern and south- 
eastern coast and extending to the west in the southwestern districts. Their 
extension towards the west and north is checked by mountain ranges. Examples 
of these genera are: Eulalia, Eleusine, Trachypogon, Koeleria, Tristachya, 
Holcus, etc. 

2nd Group', genera of the north, limited chiefly to the Transvaal, though 
occasionally found in Natal. Examples: Lophachme, Dinchra, Tripogon, Urely- 
trum, Eriochrysia, etc. 

^rd Group: genera belonging to Endopogoneae, Paniceae and Chlorideae; 
of tropical origin, which from the Transvaal have spread to the eastern and 
southwestern districts and have also migrated to the west extending over the 
northwestern and central districts. Examples: EragrosHs, Cymbopogon, Hyparr- 
henia, Heteropogon, Themeda, Panicum, Brachyaria, Digiiaria, and Penmsetum. 

4th Group: this group comprises genera of northern origin, which from 
the Transvaal have spread towards the west; some have penetrated into Natal, 
while others have migrated further south, though not beyond Port IJlizabeth. 
Examples. Alloteropsis, Schizochynum, Rhaphts, etc. 

^th Group' this group comprises temperate genera belonging to Aveneae, 
Festuceae and Hordeae. These genera are typical of the southwestern districts; 
they do not extend beyond East London in the coastal belt. To the north, 
however, they may be found up to Northern Transvaal, but not in the western 
area of the Transvaal or in the Orange Free State. 

According to Phillips, the migration of pasture plants in South Africa took 
place in three directions: 

(I) The temperate genera migrated towards the north, along the moun- 
tain ranges and survived on ivSolated mountains separated from the main ranges. 

(II) The tropical genera shifted towards the south along the valleys, 
covered the eastern zone and penetrated into the southwestern districts. 

(Ill) Apparently there was another migration of gramineous plants 
towards the west; these grasses covered the northwestern district and most of 
the Karroo. 

There are about 500 species of pasture plants in South Africa; these species 
are grouped under 128 genera. 

The different veld types which have been mentioned are composed of nu- 
merous gramineous species, some of value and others useless. Two species 
form the basis of the natural food of the stock raised to-day: Rooigras [Themeda 
triandra) and kweekgras (Cynodon), Besides these very valuable species, many 
others are utilized on the different velds. It is impossible in this article to give 
a complete list of the species and details will be limited to the chief points. 
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The forage species of the Highveld, — According to P. E. Glover, the forage 
plants of the High veld may be divided into three main types: (<?) plants with only 
one type of habitat (Andropogon amplectens in humid sites; Myroihamnus fia- 
hellifolia in rocky areas; Cynodon dactylum in regions which have been modified 
in some way and Trachypogon plumosus in regions, where no change has taken 
place; (b) plants which grow profusely in a given type of habitat, but which can 
be adapted to other different types [Eragrostis sp.); (c) plants which do not show 
any preference for a special type of habitat, for example, Justicia anagalloides^ 

In the Highveld, the gramineae form a thick, continuous covering; they 
grow in patches only on uneven or hilly ground and in humid districts. 
There are a large number of species, Rooigras showing a dominating tendency. 

Forage species of the Middleveld. — According to R. Ijndsay Robij, the 
gramineous plants most commonly found in the Middleveld arc: Andropogon 
spp., Amphilophis insciilpta, Anthephora pubescens, Aristida spp., Brachiaria 
nigropedata and serrata, Chloris virgata, Cymbopogon excavatus, Digitaria criantha, 
Elyonorus argenieus, Eragrostis spp., Heteropogon contorius, Hyparrhenia spp., 
Microchloa caffra, Panicum spp., Cenerns ciliare, Pogonarthria sqmrrosa, Rhvn- 
chelvtrum roseum. Schmidlia hulbosa, Setaria spp., Sporobolus spp., Thcmcda 
triandra, Trachvpogon polymorphus, Tristachya hispida, Urelvirum sqnarrosum, 
and Urochloa spp. 

Pasture plants of the Lowveld. — The forage s])ecies of the Ecu veld are 
similar to those of the Middleveld, but, because of the greater heat and the 
heavier rainfall, the plants usually attain a greater height. A district of the 
lyowveld which is of particular importance is that bordering on tlie Zout- 
pansberg district. The flora of this region is composed chiefly of sliuibs. the 
foliage of which is eaten by cattle, and of Acacia htakuensis. 

Pasture plants of the Karroo. — Succulent ])lants are typical of the Karroo. 
In no other part of the world is such an enormous vaiiety of succulent plants 
to be found. R. H. Compton in the course of his investigations has drawn 
up a list of the chief varieties. Some have succulent stems and practically 
no leaves, others have succulent leaves and no stalks, and others grow in the 
form of clusters of fleshy leaves. 

The number of species is very considerable. Besides the succulent ])lants 
there are many plants showing signs of geophily. The flora of the Karroo 
resembles that of other semi-desert reogins of the globe in its very low percen- 
tage of tall woody plants, chameophytes and heniicry})tophytes, but dilTer con- 
siderably in its abundance of succulent, geophytic and even ligneous plants. 

III. — Present State of Natural Pasturelands 
in the Union of South Africa 

With the very wide differences in climatic conditions and the altitude at 
which the natural pasturelands are situated, there is naturally considerable 
variation in the yield and quality of the forage produced. The present situa- 
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tion is clearly the consequence of the treatment that the veld has undergone 
in the past and it is impossible to undertake any improvement work without 
hrst studying and determining the causes of this deterioration. 

Scott concludes from the detailed studies which have been carried out 
in different parts of the world that forage plants conform to their environ- 
ment, i. e., they are adapted to the luminosity, soil humidity, temperature, etc. 
If no external factor intervenes, the plants, by enriching the soil in humus, 
by preventing excessive evaporation, and inter-competition, can gradually modify 
the environment in which they grow. Thus, some species will disappear and 
new types better adapted to the changed conditions will appear. This is 
known as plant succession. The process is generally slow and gradual, but 
may be accelerated by farming methods which destroy the optimum growing 
conditions of the ground cover. When this is more or less destroyed, erosion 
takes place and the area of denuded and apparently sterile land increases 
unceasingly. 

The solution of the problem therefore, depends on the study of the causes 
which brought about the modification and, in most instances, the loss of the 
carrying capacity of the veld, a loss which is made evident by the disappear- 
ance of the local ground cover and by the substitution of good quality pasture 
plants with other inferior species, and on the investigation and execution of 
suitable measures for restoring and expanding this capacity. To obtain results 
it will be necessary to study the possibilities of restoring soil fertility, devise 
a more rational system of grazing with an effective utilization of the herbage, 
determine the possible relation between veld management and method of 
stock-raising, employ fertilizers with the dual aim of increasing plant yield 
and improving the composition and nutritive value of the herbage. 


(a) Causes of the present condition of the veld. 

R. Lindsay Robb has clearly explained these causes. The present forage 
production of the greater part of the Union is low and the quality of the 
plants mediocre. This fact which was generally attributed to insufficient rainfall 
and its uneven distribution, appears, on the contrary^ to be due to continuous 
carelessness in veld utilization for over half a century. In remote times, it 
would seem that the veld deteriorated very slightly, serious deterioration only 
taking place after white settlement in vSouth Africa. Before the arrival of the 
-settbrs, the veld was grazed continuously by wild animals and by native herds; 
these herds were not large. Both grazed freely on unenclosed land and pastur- 
age was insufficient only in periods of extreme drought. Under these con- 
ditions, the intensity of grazing was chiefly affected by two important factors: 
type of veld and distance from the watering places. 

There were two sources of water supply, permanent water available through- 
out the year and water available only during the rainy season. Cattle and 
game or wild animals cannot graze much further than five miles from water. 
With the temporary drying-up of the summer rains, the extent of the pasture 
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range is reduced considerably and grazing for cattle or wild animals is limited 
to the areas where a permanent water supply is easily accessible. This limited 
pasturage must have frequently bben somewhat excessively grazed, but as the 
grass was then practically dormant, possible damage to the ground cover was 
reduced to a minimum. 

The influence exerted by type of veld must have been very marked. The 
difference in type of veld is mainly due to the seasonal palatability of the grasses 
and three rather definite types may be distinguished ; " sweet “ sour and 
“ mixed velds. These terms are in general use throughout the Union. They are 
only of relative significance and refer in each district to the palatability and nu- 
tritive value of full grown forage plants. Sour veld occurs chieflv in the mountain- 
ous areas, on the liillsides and seldom in the plains, and then oidy under special 
conditions. vSweet veld is found in some regions of the plains. Mixed veld is 
comparatively rare. The principal difference between the soils of sweet and 
sour velds is due to the fact that, in the regions with a high rainfall, the greater 
part of the soluble minerals have been washed out of the soils of the sour velds, 
while the soils of the sweet velds have retained these minerals, lime in particular, 
to a higher extent. In the sour veld, owing to the earlier rainy season, the pas- 
ture plants begin growing sooner than in the sweet veld and produce a larger 
quantity of herbage. In the autumn and winter, these plants become woody 
and have a low nutritive value. In the sw^et veld, however, the plants re- 
main palatable even when fully grown and supply good foiage even in the winter. 
In addition, the plants of the sweet veld, at any stage of growth and especially 
in the winter, are richer in mineral elements than plants of the same species in 
the sour veld: this is due chiefly to the difference in lime content of tlie soils 
of the two types of veld. Taylor noted a considerable differenci' in the lime con- 
tent of samples of 'Fhcmeda triandra grown in both velds. 

The mixed veld is a mixture of the twx) types, sweet and sour. The in- 
fluence of the type of veld depends on its earlier history. This leads to selec- 
tive or zonal grazing, due chiefly to the changes in palatability and feed value of 
the pasture plants at different stages of growth, caused by the variety of plants 
of the different veld types and by the seasonal variations in rate of growth. 
vSour veld can only be grazed for three or four months in spring and summer; 
sweet veld can be grazed for a slightly longer period, w^hile mixed veld is suit- 
able for both summer and winter grazing. 

The effect of selective and zonal grazing on the veld itself is complicated by 
the fact the various plants of the veld differ considerably in structure and phys- 
iological development. For example, some plants have a w^ell developed root- 
system, and are able to accumulate food reserves which make for rapid renewal 
of growth after grazing. Others have their leaves protected in such a way that 
the stock are unable to remove the entire leaf and therefore the accumulation of 
reserves in the roots can be continued even during grazing. These types are very 
suitable for summer pasturage and can be grazed several times during their period 
of growth with little damage. They are naturally green herbage which can be 
grazed at any stage of growth, without danger of excessive zonal grazing. 
Others, however, cannot be grazed during the growth period, as, for example,. 
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buffelgras which is found on the Transvaal veld and which suffers considerably 
if the leaves are consumed by stock at the time of maturity. 

In regard to sour veld plants, the position is rather obscure, as the different 
plants under continuous cropping are either excessively or insufficiently but 
never moderately, grazed. If a number of stock sufficient to eliminate selective 
or zonal pasturage is grazed on sour veld, during the period of greatest growth, 
i. e,, in summer, there will inevitably be excessive grazing at the beginning 
and at the end of summer. On the other hand, if the stock density is low, 
zonal grazing will take place, leading to the excessive grazing of some plants 
and to the non-grazing of others. The variations in the structure of the 
different sour veld plants and the changes produced in the sour veld following 
grazing indicate that some of these plants are affected to a much higher 
degree than others by the damage caused by stock grazing during the growth 
period. 

This aspect of the effects of grazing demonstrates that the plants of the sour 
veld may suffer from excessive grazing, i. e., from repeated grazing at too frequent 
intervals, and that some good quality forage plants have well defined stages 
of growth during which even light grazing may cause serious damage. These 
facts clearly show the consequence of long years of uncontrolled grazing on the 
present state of the veld and explain the differences found in the degree of herb- 
age deterioration. 

Influence of settlers on veld deterioration. 

With the arrival of settlers, changes took place which were destined to play 
a vital role in the evolution of the veld. Tand previously unenclosed was fen- 
ced and then further subdivided, often without any reference to the type of 
ground cover. Game and wild animals receded into the more remote areas. 
Permanent and temporary watering places were extended so as to provide a 
supply for each division. 

h'ollowing upon these changes, many areas which previously had been sub- 
jected to light intermittent grazing only, were grazed continuously, with little 
or no regard to the need of rest. Intensity of grazing was thus doubled and 
even trebled, which inevitably brought about a sharp fall in the carrying capac- 
ity of the regions in question. 

The fencing in of the land checked the migiation of live-stock which formerly 
changed from the sweet veld to the sour veld in spring and returned to the sweet 
veld when the sour veld plants had become too coarse. These migrations are 
only possible now in ranches having the two types of veld, which rarely 
lexist in practice. 

The reaction of the original herbage covering to these new conditions was 
.also affected by the system of grazing employed. Three systems of grazing were 
usually adopted by the settlers, viz., the all-the-year-round system, the deferred 
system, and the system of alternate camps for summer and winter. 
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{a) All-the^year-round system. 

With this system the cattle are restricted to the same area throughout the 
year; there is only one watering place. This system therefore leads to zonal 
grazing, certain areas being overgrazed and others insufficiently grazed. Overgraz- 
ing near the water supply is common; the more remote areas are grazed more 
lightly and intermittently in summer, and later, provided that the herbage is 
not too coarse, in the winter. This system if practised for a long period will 
inevitably produce local deterioration of the veld, the extent depending on the 
type of ground cover and perhapasto a smaller degree, the area of land grazed. 


(b) Deferred system. 

This system is not practised to any great extent ; a herd is confined to a 
relatively small area for two or three months in summer, and is then moved on 
to another area for a further two or three months and so on. This system there- 
fore, allows complete rest of each grazed area, the period of rest extending, ac- 
cording to the duration of grazing, to two-thirds of the vegetative period. The 
order in which the different camps are grazed may be changed The data availa- 
able on the ultimate effects of this system are very limited. The number of ani- 
mals per unit area naturally determines the intensity of grazing over the whole 
camp, zonal grazing is not likely to occur. The intensity of summer grazing is 
comj)arable wdth that obtained with the first-mentioned system, the only difference 
being in the periodicity of grazing. 


(c) System of alternate camps for summer and winter. 

This system has been more generally practiced than the deferred system. 
The winter camp usually consists of sweet veld, but this is not always the case. 
Understocking of the summer camp produces zonal grazing ; excessive grazing 
adversely affects the grass cover and in any case reduces its vitality con- 
siderably. 

On comparing the effects of the different grazing systems on the vegetation, 
it is evident that in the first system the number of head of cattle determines the 
relative extent of the seasonal grazing zones and, to some extent, the intensity 
of late winter grazing. In the second system, the number of head per camp 
determines the intensity of grazing over the whole area. Zonal grazing is in- 
frequent, as grazing is more intense and the utilization of the camps more uniform. 
With the third system, the summer camp tends to be homogeneous while the win- 
ter camp, when it is insufficiently grazed, develops like the areas grazed according 
to the first system; intense grazing gradually produces a greatei uniformity in 
the camp grazed in summer and then the number of head of cattle wnll determine 
the intensity of grazing. 

All these grazing systems have been complicated by veld burning 
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Veld burning. 

According to the information available, it appears that formerly the uncon- 
sumed surplus grass was burned off by the natives each year, either accidentally 
or intentionally. This practice was probably adopted by natives to facilitate 
hunting ; the effects observed no doubt led to the general practice of veld burning 
in order to remove the useless dead herbage and thus accelerate the new growth 
in the spring. 

The question arises as to what effect veld burning had on the deterioration 
of the natural grasslands, and whether this practice should be continued. Research 
workers have not yet come to any agreement on the value or otherwise of veld 
burning ; the majority consider that the both immediate and permanent results 
are more harmful than beneficial. Experiments on this problem have been car- 
ried out at the Cedara School of Agriculture since 1921. The object of veld burn- 
ing is to remove old growth and facilitate the development of young, green 
herbage from the burnt stumps. It is usually practised on sour veld where the 
accumulation of unpalatable fibrous forage plants constitutes a serious problem 
for stock-breeders. The question of the effect of veld burning is worth studying 
from the following points of view : ecology, hydrology and veld management 

(a) Ecology. 

There is every evidence that the indiscriminate burning of plant growth has 
brought about considerable changes in the flora of South Africa though these 
changes appear to be more serious and permanent in the case of forest land than 
of grassland. In the latter case, by appropriate means, it would seem ];osNible 
to restore this vanished flora. Attention may also be called to the regional in- 
fluence of burning The change in flora caused by burning is largely influenced 
by local conditions and generalizations on this question should be avoided The 
effects of burning vary according to frequency of burning, type of grassland, 
time of burning and the prevailing climatic conditions 

(b) Hydrology. 

As yet, no decisive studies have been made in South Africa on the relation 
between the burning of the vegetal cover and the loss of water due to run-off, 
evaporation and other causes. In recent years, however, local research work 
has apparently proved that, in this respect, the practice of burning should be, 
in nearly all cases, abandoned. 

Pyxperiments have shown that the winter burning of the veld favours leach- 
ing of the soil surface ; this effect will evidently vary according to region, and 
further experiments are necessary in order to determine these variations. The 
results obtained, however, confirm that burning also causes direct evaporation 
and has probably, together with various other factors such as excessive grazing 
or other injurious forms of veld utilisation, contributed to the drying out of the 
soil, a common feature in some districts. 
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(c) Veld management. 

Controlled burning is often necessary in veld management as a means of 
removing the excess fibrous, useless vegetation of low nutritive value. The 
dried up forage of the previous years is often refused by cattle, and mixed with 
fresh pasture is only of mediocre value. The problem of removing this excess 
herbage is a difficult one. Burning does not appear to be a profitable solution, 
on the other hand, there are economic objections to mowing, hay-making and 
ensilage. In practice, it would be very difficult if not impossible to abandon the 
system of burning. In view of the very limited reserves of water in the soil, 
however, it is important that burning should be practised with caution and only 
in cases i)f absolute necessity. 

The practical results of the experiments conducted at Cedara showed that 
burning when practised during the period of vegetative rest (from May to Septem- 
ber) had a more or less beneficial effect on the quality and the composition of 
green cover ; according to these experiments, the most suitable period for burn- 
ing is just before the spring rains ; carried out during plant growdh, burning 
will undoubtedly have an injurious effect, the maximum damage occuring when 
its practised in mid-summer. It was also noted that the accumulation of ex- 
cess herbage has an adverse effect on the veld if left unburned for more than two 
years. 

These experiments also showed that the practice of burning might cause 
serious damage and that it should be employed with caution at a suitable time 
and only when indispensable, chiefly for the removal of old, unpalatable i)asturc. 

As a protection against sudden bush fires, the farmers often lay out strips 
of land from 33 to 50 feet wide, which are maintained free of all vegetation. Fuller 
])rotecti()n may be obtained more easily by planting rows of trees aiouiid the 
fields. For effective protection at least six rows of trees should be planted, the 
rows being spaced 6 feet apart, with the trees at a distance of 6 feet from each 
other. This fairly dense planting will allow little penetration of light through 
the foliage of the trees and thus prevent the growth of small shrubs and other 
plants which would spread fire quickly. The following varieties are considered 
the most suitable: Eucalyptus sp., Acacia mclanoxylon and Casuarina cunningham- 
iana. 

vShIFTING CULTIVATION. 

The natives and the settlers have caused veld deterioration by practising 
shifting cultivation. It was the custom to clear parts of the veld for crops and 
continue cultivation until the soil was exhausted ; these fields were then abandon- 
ed and others cleared, and so on. The abandoned areas where the soil was no 
longer fertile enough for cultivation were exposed to the dangers of erosion. They 
lost any remaining fertility and gave rise to the large stretches of bare and waste 
land seen in the South African veld. At best, a new veld cover grew consisting 
chiefly of weeds providing herbage of poor value in comparison with the original 
pasture. 
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Conclusions. 

An attempt has been made to describe briefly the causes which have brought 
about the present condition of the grasslands of the Union of South Africa. These 
causes may be summed up as improper utilization of herbage, leading to the dis- 
appearance of the best forage species, their substitution by species of lesser value 
and the gradual extension of soil erosion and soil exhaustion. These effects 
became prominent after white settlement in South Africa, when livestock could 
no longer shift freely from one grazing area to another, according to season and 
water supply, but weie kept in enclosed fields. 


J Legros. 


STANDARDIZATION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The Committee of horticultural experts, which met in Rome in December, 
1937, considered that one of the most important parts of the programme of the 
recently formed Horticultural Section was the organization of a survey of the 
standardization of orticultural products tn the vartous countries. This survey 
was commerced in the spring of 1939 and 36 countries have already replied. The 
answers received show that 32 countries have already adopted measures for 
standardizing their products and the information supplied is extremely interest- 
ing. It is proposed to publish a senes of articles on ^the work accomplished so 
far, beginning with an introduction on standardization in general, followed by 
a review of the methods adopted up to the present by the various countries and 
concluding with a general summary. 


Introduction. 

Economic importance standardization. — Before commencing a detailed 
study of the subject, it is well to define what is meant by standardization. In 
“ The Economics of Marketing”, Killough says “ Grading is the separation of 
goods into uniform classes and lots. Goods are said to be standardized when 
grades and classes are so exact and in such common and widespread use that 
their purchase and sale may be consummated by description and without 
inspection”. 

This definition presupposes that measures standardization of will be taken 
either by the authorities or by large groups of producers or merchants. If the 
objective in view is to be attained, these measures must in the first place be care- 
fully studied. Standardization was originally confined in most countries to 
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the regulation of currency, weights and measures. In the course of time, how- 
ever, it was realized that more extensive standardization was extremely impor- 
tant from the economic standpoint. Standardization is also of great value from 
the point of view of cost and its influence is seen in manufacture When the 
number of types of an article are reduced, considerable saving is effected, with 
advantage not only to the producer but also to the merchant and the consumer. 
The following is an example: “ In 1920 the Regal Shoe Company of Whitman, 
Mass., had 2500 styles of shoes with an average price of $ 10.96. As a result 
of research it is now around 100 and there is a flat price of $ 6.60 a pair on all 
fthoes manufactured. FyConomies from simplification, together with the increa- 
sed volume of business, made possible the selling of shoes at this price’’. 

It may therefore be asserted that more extensive standardization of types 
of goods - and this is true for agricultural and horticultural produce as well 
as for industrial goods - complying with an exact specification of their characte- 
ristics from the stand point of quality, guarantees a better return to the produ- 
cer, facilitates distribution and ensures a better product more closely correspon- 
ding to the consumer’s requirements. Foreign buyers also prefer to purchase 
goods graded by quality and standardization is thus bound to have a good effect 
on exports. 

Standardization in industry, agriculture and horticulture. — The standardi- 
zation required in the industrial field is entirely different from that required in 
agriculture and horticulture owing to the different conditions of production. 
In industry, quite apart from geographical position and the personality of the 
producer, it is possible to manufacture goods conforming to certain specifications 
fixed in advance, the measurements, weight and quality being cleaily defined, 
every article being absolutely identical and produced, in quantities limited only 
by the capacity of the plant. 

The standardization of industrial products is therefore a fairly simple matter. 
The case of agricultural and horticultural products is quite different. The most 
appropiate measures concerning the choice of plants and seeds, the working and 
manuring of the soil, etc., will not ensure the production of absolutely uniform 
products nor exact conformity to regulations stipulated in advance. There 
are too many factors beyond the power of human control, such as climate and 
its influence on the growth of plants and the variable nature of the soil in the 
various areas of production. Moreover, the activities of the producer himself 
are of the utmost importance; there are legions of producers and their efficiency 
varies widely. In agriculture and horticulture, therefore, even more than in other 
cases, it is important to know the characteristics of the produce ordered without 
being obliged to make previous investigations. It is obvious, however, that 
standardization must be regulated on quite different lines from those followed 
in industry. Industry produces on the basis of regulations established in ad- 
vance. Agriculture and horticulture have to be content with the grading of the 
goods produced. Industry, again, can always classify its products at the source. 
However desirable, this procedure is not always feasible in the case of agricultural 
and horticultural products. It often happens that the whole crop is purchased 
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and the produce graded only after reaching the marketing or consumption centre. 
If the transformation of the crop were in the hands of the producer, it would then 
be preferable to grade produce at the source, where the sorted goods could be 
warehoused, sold and despatched directly to the consumption centres. This 
procedure would be more logical and also less expensive. The labour of the pro- 
ducer himself could be used at a low wage ’with the result that he would improve 
his position from the commercial standpoint and would, at the same time, be en- 
sured a better return for his work. 

Advantages of standardization in agriculture and horticulture. — The following 
summary of the advantages accrueing to agriculture and horticulture from standard- 
ization will give a clear idea of the importance of the latter. 

Good standardization makes it possible to eliminate sample taking, thus 
simplifying trade and encouraging more efficient distribution with a saving in 
time and costs. The saving of time speeds up delivery, a very important factor 
when handling perishable goods. The merchant does not lose by this, in fact, 
it is all to his advantage, while the producer and consumer also benefit, the for- 
mer because be is better paid and the latter because he is better and more easily 
served. 

It thus becomes possible to deliver the goods to the consumption centre 
direct instead of through the central market, and transport costs are thereb\ 
reduced. The consequent saving of time and expense is considerable, especially 
in countries where distances are great. This is probably one of the reasons why 
the United States was among the first countries to adopt standardization. 

When standardization is done at the source it is possible to avoid the expense 
of transporting products discarded during sorting, another advantage of sorting 
goods according to quality is that large suplies of uniform quality are obtained. 
The demand for such goods is also firmer, as experience shows that, as long as 
there is no difference in quality, the public prefers goods of a uniform aspect to 
products presented in an untidy form. Standardization also facilitates warehousing 
and storage. When goods are not graded the various lots have to be stored sepa- 
rately, while standardized goods belonging to the same grade can all be stored 
together. A classic example of this is seen in the elevators in the United States 
wheat areas, where the grain from the various growers is first graded and then 
collected. Consequently, all the owner requires is a number of divisions in his 
elevator corresponding to the number of standard qualities of wheat grown in 
the area served. 

Standardized products tend to reduce commercial risk because their quality 
can be clearly indicated and they can be kept and sold when a suitable moment 
arrives, thus obviating the locking up of capital over a long period. 

Due weight should also be given to the educative value of standardization. 
The producer learns to cultivate the products preferred by the consumer. When 
there is a steady demand for a certain quality at a given price, efforts are made 
to put this quality on the market. If there is a constant demand for the cheaper 
qualities, a saving can be made in the labour and expense involved in growing 
luxury products. 
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Standardization shows the producer whether his crop has been successful, 
because he can compare his percentage of good quality products with the per- 
centages obtained by his fellow producers. It also helps to develop the salesman’s 
and the consumer's knowledge of the goods handled and purchased and leads to 
better distribution and a more active market. Experience shows, for instance, 
that sales are stimulated if apples are sold according to variety and grade. 

Again, standardization helps to make a breach in the semi-monopolies 
practised by some firms. It is a well-known fact that some firms, especially those 
which are known to supply good quality produce, market the articles under their 
name or trade mark which serves as a protective wall! Standardization knocks 
down this wall because standardized products can be sold by any firm, once their 
(|uality has been fixed. Consequently, it becomes impossible for firms to set too 
high a price on the strength of their reputation for selling good quality products, 
or for other firms obtain a better price for inferior produce than would be possible 
if the quality were indicated by grades. 

The advantages of grading by quality have been recognized by many cou- 
ntries and a number of them have already adopted measures to encourage this 
system. 

Characteristics of ^ood standardization. — Good standardization must satisfy 
certain conditions: 

(1) In the first place, the characteristics of standard samples must be 
established; these must be indisputable and consequently it is essential that all 
the interested parties should be agreed on the standard samples 

(2) The determined categories into which the products are divided must 
be clearly fixed in advance. 

(3) Wherever po.ssible the classification of the various types must be 
fixed on a basis of intrinsic qualities or at least on tlieir external appearance. 

(4) Once the difierent types have been fixed, the products must be .strictly 
checked on delivery by disinterested parties. 

(5) In many cases it is advisable to standardize the packing as well as 
the product. This facilitates carriage and warehousing in cold storage or else- 
where: there is also a consequent reductiv)n in the price of the material used and 
in the cost of the actual work of packing; lastly, the goods are presented in a 
better and more uniform manner, 

(6) Wherever possible the standardized product must always be kept in 
stock and must not be too expensive. 

Obstacles to standardisation. — It will never be possible to standardize eveiy 
product, as certain products have characteristics peculiar to themselves. More- 
over, it would often be difficult to standardize very bad pioducts. 

The introduction of standardization will inevitably encounter many difiicul- 
ties. One of the chief of these is the opposition to be expected from certain 
producers who find it troublesome, from traders who foresee the disappearance 
of the individual standards on which they based their high prices and from the 
consumer who fears too much uniformity. There is indeed a serious risk that a 
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too the pronounced effort towards standardization may lead to excessive unifor- 
mity resulting in " mass production ”, satisfying the minimum requirements 
and stifling every attempt at improvement. 

Consequently, standardization must controlled by broad-minded persons who 
are always ready to adopt improvements on existing methods. It’ may happen, 
for instance, that too many varieties of apples are cultivated, making it neces- 
sary to restrict the number: the planting of new varieties should not be entirely 
stopped, however, because, although the assortment must be limited, it must 
also be improved. 

Many years will have to pass before standardization is introduced every’- 
where. This was foreseen by Professor Ritter who divided products into four 
different groups: 

(1) Products which require no alteration and for which grading is suffi- 
cient: e. g. eggs. 

(2) Products for which, steps must be taken at the source of production 
in order to obtain the desired result. 

In order to obtain a uniform quality of butter, for instance, special feeding 
for milch cows is necessary 

(3) Products which must be selected at the time of planting; in such cases, 
at least a year is necessary. A good example is potatoes. Not only must higli 
yielding plants be used but the number of varieties must be reduced, as has al- 
ready been done in Germany. 

(4) Products for which it is desirable that production methods should 
be transformed. In the case of the production of apples and pears, for example, 
the process of transformation will take a number of years. 


* * 


* 


A study of the standardization measures adopted in the various countries 
is of great value and may help to solve some of ,the difficulties and lead to a unifi- 
cation of methods. 

In the following articles an examination will be made .of the measures taken 
by the various countries, which will be considered in P^rench alphabetical order. 
The information thus obtained will be subdivided as follows: 

(1) Products. — Lists of fruits and vegetables for which standardization 
measures have been adopted, indicating whether these measures are applicable 
to export products, or whether they are also applicable to products sold on the 
home maket. Mention will also be made of other products for which grading 
by quality is under consideration. 

(2) Standard samples. — Description of the characteristics of standard 
samples used as a basis for the various categories, 

(3) Packing. — List of products for which packing methods have also 
been standardized and a description of these methods. 
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(4) Rules for standardization, — Indications whether standardization 
is optional or compulsory, whether it is controlled by the government or by in- 
dividuals, whether rules have been gradually made more stringent or wdiether 
present regulations were applied in their entirety from the outset. Mention will 
also be made of the laws, decrees, circulars or orders governing standardization. 

(5) Control, — Description of the control system, methods adopted for 
preventing infractions of the regulations, and the manner in which the observa- 
tions of the controlling staff are brought to the notice of producers. 

(6) Consequences of standardization. — Indications whether the quality 
of standardized goods has improved. 

(7) Imported products. — Indications as to whether standardization 
methods are also applied to imported products. 
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Measures of standardization adopted in various countries. 

I. — Italian Africa: Somaliland. 

1. — In Italian Africa standardization measures have been adopted in the 
case of bananas; these measures are applicable to exported bananas and not to 
those grown for home consumption. The standardization of other products 
is not contemplated. 

2. — Grading by quality is based on the weight of bunches and comprises 
six categories. The weight varies from 10 to 38 kg. per bunch. 

3. — Packing of bananas is also standardized. The fruit is packed in 
octagonal crates. 

4. — Standardization is compulsory and all regulations have been issued 
by the Government. 
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When grading was introduced, intermediary weights between the six stan- 
dard categories were accepted but bunches must now conform to one of the six 
standard categories. 

The measures introduced are based on the Government Decree No. 9877, 
August 28, 1933-Year XI of the Fascist Era. 

5. — Control is exercised by specially trained inspectors belonging to the 
Royal Banana Monopoly (Reale Azienda Monopolio Banane). The result of 
checking is communicated to dealers, as the measures are applicable to them and 
not to the produces. Dealers are grouped in the R. A. M. B., which is an official 
body. 

6. — From information received it does not appear that the quality of the 
product has been noticeably improved as a result of these measures. 

7. — As no bananas are imported, standardization of imports has not been 
provided for. 


2. — Germany. 

1. — Standardization measures have been adopted in Germany for the 
following products: 

Hard fruits: apples, pears; 

Stone fruits: plums and quetsches, apricots, peaches, mirabelles, green- 
gages, cherries and morella cherries; 

Soft fruits: strawberries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries and black- 
berries, bilberries and whortleberries; 

Vegetables: cauliflowers, french beans, dwarf beans, scarlet runners, 
broad beans, peas, gherkins and cucumbers, kohlrabi, kale, cabbage (white cab- 
bage, red cabbage, Savoy cabbage), cabbage for sauerkraut, Brussel spouts, 
horseradish, carrots, leeks, radishes, black radish, beetroots, rhubarb, salads 
(cabbage lettuce, endive, corn salad), scorzonera, celery, avSparagus, spinach, 
turnip tops (Stielmus), Teltov turnips (Teltover Riibchen, Brassica Rapa Teltv- 
viensis, Alefeld), tomatoes, onions. 

Standardization of products and their packing is applicable to merchandise 
to be marketed within the country as well as to exports. 

Fruits and vegetables which do not comply with the regulations governing 
categories and qualities for direct consumption, may not be sold and must be mar- 
ked immediately us being for industrial use or for fodder. Besides the products 
indicated above, standardization is contemplated for nursery and market plants. 

2. — Fruits, — Apples and pears are graded by size and also divided into 
4 classes: 

1st class A\ extra. 

Class A\ Dessert fruit, ist quality. 

Class B\ Commercial fruit, 2nd quality. 

Class C: Fruit for industrial use. 
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Class C is also subdivided into 3 sub-classes and thus all qualities are pro- 
vided for. 

Plums and quetsches are divided into two classes only, the first being reserved 
according to the stage of ripeness, either for direct consumption or for industrial 
purposes. The second uncludes only fruit for industrial purposes. 

Apricots are divided into three classes, according to size and quality. Pea- 
ches are graded in the same way. 

Greengages are divided into ripe fruit and green fruit which is still hard. 
Each of these two groups, which are very similar, is divided into two categories 
of quality. 

Sweet cherries are divided into four qualities: extra, first, second and third 
grade. The last is reserved for industrial purposes. The different classes must 
comply with very clearly defined rules governing quality. 

Morelia cherries are graded in the same way. 

Strawberries are divided into three quality grades; the first is subdivided into 
three different sizes. 

Currants are divided into two qualities according to the stage of ripeness, 
colour and degree of cleanliness. 

Gooseberries are divided into three classes* ripe, half-ripe and green fruit. 
The first class is subdivided into ripe fruit for the table or for industrial use and 
fruit that is either more or less over-ripe or of irregular shape and size, such fruit 
being used for industrial purposes. 

Raspberries and blackberries are only divided into extra and first quality 
fruit. 

Bilberries and whortleberries are divided into first and second qualit) fruit, 
according to whether the berries are ripe, cleaned of their leaves and dry or other- 
wise. 


Vegetables. — Cauliflowers grown under glass are divided into two qualities 
according to shape, colour and firmness. Each quality is subdivided into 5 
categories based on the diameter of the flower. 

Field cauliflowers are divided into three qualities, the two first being similar 
to the two qualities of those grown under glass, while in the third quality plants 
are also accepted even if slightly worm-eaten. The first two qualities are also 
divided into 5 different diameters which are, however, larger than those for the 
previous variety. Diameters may vary in the third quality 

Dwarf beans are divided into varieties grown under glass and varieties 
grown in the open which, in their turn, are each divided into two qualities. 
Scarlet runners, broad beans and peas are also divided into two qualities. 

Broad beans are divided in the same way as scarlet runners. Peas are divided 
into two qualities. 

Frame-grown gherkins and cucumbers and those grown in the open are 
each divided into two qualities according to length, size and any possible de- 
fects. There is also a distinction between gherkins for pickling and large salad 
cucumbers. 
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There is only quality of kohlrabi grown under glass but it is divided into 
three classes, according to size. Kohlrabi grown in the open is also sold in one 
•quality only which is subdivided into four size groups. 

There is 6nly one quality of kale. 

Cabbages (white, red and Savoy cabbages), are grouped into two categories; 
in the first category, besides conforming to certain requirements as regards qua- 
lity, they must have a minimum weight; in the second the quality and weight 
standards are lowered. 

Kraut cabbage must satisfy certain rules as to quality and weight. Burst 
heads ” which are, however still good kraut, may be marketed under the heading 
burst ” (geplatzte W^te) 

Brussels sprouts are grouped into two qualities, medium in one group and 
large and small heads mixed in the other. 

Horseradish is divided into two classes: the first class is divided into four 
grades, according to weight. 

Carrots, of which only the hothouse and early varieties are distinguished, 
are grouped in two qualities; the first is subdivided into groups according to size, 
which varies according to the season There is only one quality of red carrot, 
divided into two size categories. 

There is only one quality of leek, divided into four size groups 

Radishes are divided into two qualities, the first being divided into two size 
groups. 

Black radishes are similarly divided 

Red beetroots are divided into the round and long varieties. In both cases 
there is only one quality, subdivided according to size into three classes for the 
round variety and two classes for the long variety. 

There is only one quality of rhubarb divided into two size groups . 

Salad (cabbage lettuce, endive and corn salad) is divided into two qualities 

Scorzonera is delivered in two qualities the first of which is subdivided into two 
size groups. 

Celery is also divided into two qualities, the first of which is dubdivided 
into three size groups. 

Asparagus has been very carefully classified; no heads may be more than 
24 cms. in length and they must be cut straight across the stem. Eating 
asparagus must be washed while that for industrial purposes may be 
unwashed. 

Eating asparagus is divided into 5 qualities; extra, first quality, blue class 
with blue tips but corresponding in every other particular to the two former 
qualities, second quality and third quality. The qualities are differentiated 
by size, weight and appearance. 

Industrial asparagus is divided into four groups, the requirements as regards 
appearance being slightly lower than for eating asparagus; weight and size re- 
quirements are the same as for the eating variety. 

Frame-grown spinach is delivered in extra, first and second qualities, spi- 
nach grown in the open in one quality only. 
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Forced tumiptops (Treibstielmus) are divided into two qualities according 
to length and weight; field-grown tumiptops are marketed in one quality only 
{Prilandestielmus) . 

Teltov turnips (Teltover Riibchen), are divided into two qualities, the first 
of which is subdivided into two classes according to size. 

Tomatoes are classed in three categories; the first includes two different 
^izes; the second, three sizes, the first of which is a mixture of two sizes of the 
first quality. No size distinction is made in the third category. 

Onions are divided into three qualities, the first of which is subdivided into 
three classes according to size, there is also a combination of the three classes. 
The second and third qualities have no size distinction, but there is a minimum 
size limiting the second quality. 

3. — Grading according to quality and size must be clearly indicated by 
means of labels. Isabels must be in the following colours, white for extra quality, 
red for first quality, yellow for second and blue for third quality. Sizes are 
indicated by figures on the labels. If not otherwise regulated, departure from 
the prescribed quality must not exceed 10 per cent, in the case of each quality, 
and lot. There are also regulations concerning packing and forwarding for cer- 
tain products. There are several different types of cases and crates, each of 
which is made to contain a given weight; each case or crate may contain only 
one type and quality of product. For bulk shipments by rail, for instance, 
only a limited number of varieties may be forwarded at one time and these must 
be separated from each other by partitions. 

Products for industrial use may be packed as agreed by the producer and 
the manufacturer. 

4. — These regulations concerning the standardization of vegetables and 
fruits and for their packing are published in booklet form and must be considered 
as used in trade and compulsorily applied. Regulations concerning standardi- 
zation are publisher irregularly in all important trade journals. In certain cases 
special booklets are also issued. 

There are no legislative measures requiring standardization except for cer- 
tain products such as asparagus, cabbage, onions, stone fruits and soft fruit. 
The other regulations are issued by order of the Hauptvereinigung der deutschen 
Gartenbauwirtschaft. This organization has drafted all the measures concerning 
the grading and packing of products and has helped to bring them into common 
use. The regulations are improved and added to yearly. 

5. — Control of the enforcement of grading and packing regulations is 
exercised by an expert official belonging to the horticultural associations. In 
case of dispute, another competent official is consulted. The results of the chec- 
king are entered on delivery cards and forwarded to the interested parties. 

6. — The quality of the fruit and vegetables placed on the market has 
been considerably improved by standardization. 

7. — ]^Q regulations are applied to imported fruits and vegetables. 


F. L. K. van der Kloot Meijburg 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Potato halms as a source of cellulose in Germany. 

The halms of the potato plant is one of those by products of agriculture that is 
very badly, if at all, utilised and is in many cases just a nuissance. Sometimes they 
are scattered over the land as manure or they may be made into composts; in farms 
where there is a lack of straw they may even be used as litter and, where root crops 
occupy a large proportion of the area of the farm, they may be used for covering 
the silos but in this case attention must be paid to the danger of infection with Phy- 
tophthora infestans the spores bf which are very resistant. On small farms in poor 
districts the halms are used, either dry or green, as fodder. When buried in the ground 
they rot slowly and badly and it is not seldom that they are merely burnt. Attempts 
are now being made to utilise them as a source of cellulose. 

The R. K. T. L. estimates the production of potato haulms in Germany at 2,000,000 
tons per year. B. Lehmann and R. Hornke admit that the dried haulm of a potato 
plant has an average weight of 20-35 g, reckoning the weight as 30 g, the quantity 
of potato haulms would be between 2,200,000 and 2,700,000 tons, a figure not far 
removed from the estimate of the R. K. T. L.. F. Schundt and G. Wehner by direct 
weighing have obtained the following figures for the yield per hectare of the haulms 
of the following varieties. Robinia ” 34 tons, “ Ostbote " 50 tons, " Pamassia 
12 tons, the figures referring to green material. Supposing the moisture content be 
reduced from 77 to 10 per cent, the yields are 11.3, 16.6, and 4.0 tons giving an 
average of 10.6 tons per hectare; now tlie area devoted to potato cultivation in the old 
Reich is 2,84 million hectares and on this basis an estimate of 30,000,000 tons is obtained 
which, however, seems too high. 

The use of these haulms raises a number of problems and first of all that of the 
labour supply. F. Schmidt and G. Wehner have carried out a series of trials to find 
the effect on the demand for labour. Pulling them by hand requires 80 — 100 hours 
work per hectare, the work is laborious with the result that the extra personel ne- 
cessary for harvesting the potatoes will not do it. Further a proportion of the po- 
tatoes is removed when the haulms are uprooted and has to be collected s^arately. 
Cutting with a sickle requires 50 to 70 working hours and with a sc3rth 40 to 60 
working hours, with a mower it can be done in 8-10 man-hours plus 8-10 horse-hours. 
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Cutting with a mower allows an economy of time in comparison with hand pull- 
ing but it must be noted that 7.2 tons of green haulms per hectare can be obtained in 
this way wheras 34 tons may be obtained by hand pulling and a subsequent harrow- 
ing is necessary to collect the rest after the potatoes have been harvested. In order 
to economise labour it is advisable to allow the halms to dry partially for several days 
before loading them. If delivery must take place in the autumn, drying may be 
carried out by spreading the haulms in the field. For delivery in spring 5 heaps are 
made with one cart load. The thick stems allow a circulation of air that is sufficient 
to prevent rotting and drying is satisfactory. 

To preserve the haulms during the winter they may be stacked and covered with 
straw or kept in barns or simply used for covering potato silos or stacks of root crops. 
The haulms may be delivered in bales made in a straw press. F. Schmidt and G Weh- 
NER calculate that the cost of handling per ton of dried halms is as follows (Labour 
o 50 RM per hour and horse traction 0.75 RM. per horse per hour. 


Cutting and transport 7 80 RM. 

Loading and transporting to straw press 2 kilometers away (loads 

of 600 kgs) 3 40 » 

Pressing (i 5 tons per hour) 4 50 » 


Total ... 15.70 RM. 

Deducting expense of removing the haulms as being necessary in 
any case 3 to RM. 


Net cost ... 12 TO RM. 


The question is one of cost and not of selling price 

The haulms must not be cut too long in advance or the yield of tubers is 
not impaired, the preliminary cutting makes the work of digging the potatoes conside- 
rably easier especially in fields where the vegetation is very vigourous and, in this 
way, a part of the labour cost may be recovered, this is still, however, a problem that 
remains to be solved. 

In the autunm of 1939 the sale of dry potato haulms was organised by societies 
of potato growers, they had to be delivered in bales bound with iron wire. As it 
is no longer possible to obtain straw presses the potato growers societies organised 
mobile columns which transported the presses from place to place so that long tran- 
sports of the haulms were avoided. The maximum moisture content permitted was 
17 per cent. Those which had been used for covering silos or which had been spread 
out in the fields in the autumn were also collected and pressed. The price paid was 
27.5 RM. per ton of halms baled and loaded on the cart or 20 RM for loose haulms 
delivered to the nearest straw press. Already in 1921 a patent had been taken out in 
Germany for a process for extracting cellulose from potato haulms but it was not suc- 
cessful, the pulp obtained being of little value, since that time further research has been 
carried out with equally poor results. 

In 1934 and later in 1937 Lehman and R Hornke took up the question again 
and seem to have achieved interesting results. 
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The haulms can be treated with soda or with bisulphite, in both cases they afe 
cut into small pieces 3 to 5 cms long, washed and pulped in a stream of water and finally 
sieved. The preliminary treatment is to reduce the ash content. The sieved material 
which represcats 60 per cent, of the original weight of haulms is then treated with 
a 5.5 per cent, caustic soda solution for an hour and a half at 135—1400 C or with 
a 5.0 per cent, bisulphite solution for eight hours at 135— 140° C. In the first case 
the yield is 28 per cent, and in the second 33 per cent, of the weight of haulma 
treated. The cellulose is of good quality and may be used for the manufacture of 
artificial silk or wood wool. 

The by-products may be used in the preparation of composts. 

A. H. 


The Encoura^emeiit of Horse Breeding in Switzerland. 

The new regulations of the Swiss Federal Council lay down that all activities 
in connection with the encouragement of horse breeding in Switzerland, hitherto in 
the hands of the Zootechnical Section of the Federal Department of Public Eco- 
nomy, Agricultural Division, will be, from April i, 1940, in the charge of the Federal 
Stallion Depot at Avanches. 

This change modifies the data given in the article on the organisation of horse 
breeding in Switzerland given in this Bulletin No. 10, 1939, p. 361. T. 


I. M. 


The Registration of Arab Horses in Syria. 

The Journal Officiel of the Syrian Republic (N® 6. September 14, 1949) publishes 
the decree N® 177 which deals with the registration of pure bred arab horses in an official 
register. According to the regulations laid down: (i) a register will be instituted for 
pure bred arab horses in Syria (2) a second register will be instituted for births and the 
registration of the foals of sires and dams in the former register. 

A commission will go at an appointed time to the different horse breeding centres 
to choose the mares and stallions now in S3rria that are worthy of inclusion in the regi- 
ster. From October i the registration of all births from stallions and mares in the stud 
book will be compulsory within 15 days of foaling. The first volume of the stud book 
will be printed and published at the beginning of June 1940. 

In view of the difficulties of obtaining breeding stock of pure arab blood the above 
decisions are bound to have a valuble effect on the raising of this important breed. 

1 . M. 

Model Fattening Establishments in Hungary. 

With a view to the encouragement of breeding and increasing the rational fatten- 
ing of cattle, the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture has set up four model 
fattening establishments, all in the Great Plain of Hungary. The organisation has 
been entrusted to the Hangya Association which runs them on the most appropriate 
lines and organises demonstrations for small breeders in order to make known the 
progress of rational fattening. Each establishment has more than 50 head of stock. 
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The distillation industry in Uruguay. 

The following interesting details are extracted from a lecture by Prof. P. MenEn- 
DEZ Lees of the University of Montevideo given at Buenos Aires on August 12, 1938. 

The distillation industry of Uruguay is an important one, for the annual couvsump- 
tion of alcohol within the country is approximately 9,000,000 litres which includes 
both potable and industrial alcohol. 

The former must be further subdivided into two types, wine and spirits derived 
from grapes or wine and by-products and Cana the Uruguayan national drink which 
is prepared by the distilation of fermented liquor derived from honey, molasses or sugar 
cane; the consumption of this beverage alone amounts to about 3,000,000 litres 50 
per cent, spirit per year. 

Another popular drink is grappa or marc alcohol. The sale of this drink in 1938 
about 1,200,000 litres of 50 per cent, spirit. 

Wine alcohol is used to raise the alcoholic content of wine in the manufacture of 
liqueurs and brandy, a law prohibiting the use of other raw materials in the manufac- 
ture of the latter. 

The consumption of industrial alcohol in Uruguay in 1938 nearly reached 5,000,000 
litres of which the greater part, about 70 per cent., was denatured The latter is available 
for many different purposes for it may be 87, 91 or 96 per cent and may be denatured 
in a special manner for certain purposes. 30 per cent of the remaining industrial 
spirit sold as rectified spirit of wine 96 % for the manufacture of liqueurs and pharma- 
ceutical preparations and for raising the alcohol content of certain wines 

In studying the alcohol industry in Uruguay two distinct periods must be distin- 
guished, before and after the application of the law of October 15, 1931. In the former 
period the industry was free and in the hands of private undertakings with no inter- 
vention from the State except as regards taxation 

There were several distilleries for the production of rectified spirit, 4 being in the 
department of Montevideo and having capacity for a total monthly production 
of 5,400,000 litres, 2 in the department of Canelones with a monthly production of 
200,000 litres, one in the department of San Jose and one in the department of 
Colonia, each being able to produce 195,000 litres per month 

In all, the country could have a monthly production of 935,000 litres of 96 per cent, 
spirit but even before 1931 several of these distilleries were not working. 

The natural alcohol is either imported or manufactured in the country. In the 
period proceeding 1931 “ grappa " was only consumed at the comparatively low rate 
of 300,000 litres per year. In 1903 a scheme had been mooted for the sale and ma- 
nufacture of alcohol by a State monopoly, this being considered in the public interest. 
A similar scheme was announced in 1921. These measures were directed towards a 
reduction of the annual imports; the imports in 1921 of alcohol, mineral burning oil 
and petrol exceeding 6,000,000 pesos. In 1923 and 1924 changes were made in the 
suggestions but it was not rmtil 1931 that the law was finally promulgated. 

This law set up an Admlnistracion Nacional de Combustibles Alcohol y Portland 
(the A. N. C. A. P.) which was to exploit and administer the monopoly of alcohol and 
national fuel, to rectify and sell petrol and derived products and finally to manufacture 
Portland cement. 

At the present time the Administration has two industrial organisations with well 
defined spheres of action: the Subdirectorate of Fuel and the Subdirectorate of Alcohol,, 
a third concerned with the manufacture of Portland cement is now being set up. 
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The A. N. C. A. P. directs two sections of agricultural production, the wine in- 
dustry for potable spirits and m^ize cultivation for the production of the raw material 
for the manufacture of rectified spirit and denatured alcohol. 

Article 5 of this law lays down that stills already in eacistance may continue the 
distillation of wine marc and fruit produced in the country but only under conditions 
fixed by the Directorate of the Administration and with primary alcoholic material 
prepared on the same premises. The creation of new stills may be authorised under 
certain conditions and the alcohol produced in these stills will be purchased by the 
Directorate at prices that depend on the alcohol content. 

The consumption of alcohol after this law underwent considerable changes. Al- 
though no propaganda in favour of increased consumption was made, quite the reverse, 
there was a considerable increase in the consumption of “ grappa In fact imder 
the conditions obtaining in 1929-1930 the consumption of this drink was 306,647 litres 
and the revenue oft these sales was, in round figures, 46,000 pesos, in 1934, however, 
■consumption had reached 847,000 litres and the corresponding revenue for the govern- 
ment was 127,100 pesos, by 1937 figures were 1,185,900 litres and 233,300 pesos. 
The consumption of this drink in still increasing and is due to a development of the 
taste of the consumers and a very definite increase in the quality of the alcohol which 
is the result of the Monopoly. 

New changes and improvements in this organisation were made by the decree 
of the Executive Body on July 8, 1937. Under this d^ree are brought together all 
the regulations that cover the importing, manufacturing, installing and working of 
stiUs. The Law of October 15, 1931 only allowed the operation of stills under the 
control of the Director General of Excise and the Monopoly. To import a still it is 
necessary to have a preliminary authorisation from the “ Ministerio de Hacienda " 
and to have the request and the place entered in the Register of the Director General 
of Excise. When the apparatus is for the distillation of wine, marc or fruit the author- 
isation for entry is only given after consulting the monopoly. The same applies to 
transfers, changes or modification of stills already in existence. All stills in the country 
must be sealed on October 30 except permission to the contrary be given by the Direct- 
•orate of the A, N. C A P. Official authorised by the Monopoly or, in exceptional cases, 
the Director General of Excise remove the seals if permission to distil were granted 
before April 30. 

In 1938, 222 stills with 300 boilers and a total capacity of about 100,000 litres 
were working in different zones of the country. These stills were able to produce 
6000 litres of alcohol at 60 per cent, every 8 hours. Since 1935 the number has 
increased by 30 per cent., there were then 173 stills, which shows that the monopoly 
is advantageous to the producers. 

One of the principal aims of the Monopoly is the increased use of wine by- 
products In 1934, ^ round figures, 44,500,000 litres of alcohol reckoned as abso- 
lute from marc were purchased against a price of 257,787 in 1937 ^lese purchases 
exceeded 56,270,000 litres calculated as absolute for 395,150 $ which shows the interest 
that the monopoly gives to the development and utilisation of by products. In the 
course of the years 1933 to 1937 the monopdy spent 1,337,312 $on the purchase of 
alcohol from ‘the vine growers. 

In the space of one year from 1036-1937 there was an increase of 17 per cent, 
in the utilisation of wine by-products. In fact in 1936 the percentage of alcohol 
manufactures was only 60 36 of the calculated total possible, hi 1937 this figure reached 
77.30 per cent. 

This increase in the utilisation of wine by products was achieved by the monopoly 
through the persevering work of its Technical and Economic Bureau which has sought 
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by all the means at its disposal to demonstrate to the producers the advantage of 
using up all the marc. Further the alcohol is increasingly profitably used For an 
example, take 50 per cent, alcohol from marc, in 1934 bought by the mo- 

nopoly at 0.30 $ per litre and in 1938 at 0.38 $ per litre, the price varying with 
the strength of the alcohol. Propaganda and the advantageous price has led to an 
average increase of strength in alcohols of 16 b per cent 

The price of marc alcohol is fixed in March and that of alcohol derived from fruit 
m Juanuary For eachclavSS of alcohol three qualities are ^xed very good (muy buenas) 
regular (regulares) and bad (malas), the organoleptic properties to a large extent 
determining the class The very good quality is encouraged by an augmentation of 
price which may amount to 5 per cent, according to the decision of the Alcohol 
Subdirectorate. 

On the other hand alcohol of the regular grade may have its price lowered by 
as much as 20 per cent and the bad qualities are denatured, the price in the last instance 
being fixed by the Directors of the A N C. A P 

Though the Monopoly has the right of fixing the prices and the qualities the produ- 
cer is able to appeal against the decisions if they seem unjust or unfavourable, he may 
demand a second analysis of the samples of his wares kept at the Alcohol Sub directorate 
and which were sealed and signed by the producer himself These analyses are made 
at the Central Laboratory and are passed by the Institute of Chemistry of the Faculty 
of Medicine 

In many cases the damage observed arises tlirough bad storage conditions and the 
AdminiwStration is conducting a vigourous propaganda for the construction of reservoirs 
for the preservation of marc in the best conditions Instructions are circulated on 
leaflets and, in 1938, in connection with this propaganda, a national competition was 
organised amongst those who had constructed reservoirs for the preservation of marc 
before December 15 By these measures it is hoped that the total production of 
marc will become useable In these same year, 1938, in zones where there was inad- 
equate still capacity, a service of travelling stills was set up. 

The utilisation of by products is now extended to include the extraction of oil from 
the grape pips and the recovery of cream of tatar from the residues ofter distil- 
lation. 

An enquiry was made among the owners of the 222 alembics which were in opera- 
tion in 1938; they recognised the advantages of the Monopoly to the alcohol industry and 
the following results of the Law of October 15, 1931 were observed 

(1) An increase in the consumption of grappa due to its better hygenic qualities 
and, in consequence, an increase in revenue. In fact the latter has trebled between 
1931-32 and 1937 without any special propaganda; 

(2) The profits of the producers have also been sensibly increased. 

(3) The Monopoly has always endeavoured to improve the quality of the liquor 
by good conservation of the marc and rational and hygenic preparation of the alcohol, 
reducing in this way the impurities that may be injurious to human beings. 

The spirits and, in particular, “ grappa ” marketed by the Monopoly are not only 
controlled by the analyses of the laboratories of the Monopoly and the municipalities 
but samples are also sent for analysis to the best known laboratories of the United 
States, France and Belgium and also to the National Chemical Bureau of the Argentine 
Republic. 

The consumption of alcohol in Uruguay in 1938 oscillated aromid 100,000 litres 
of 50 per cent, spirit; a scheme is being now studied under which the use of alcohol deri- 
ved from wine to ithe exclusion of other for increasing the alcohol content of wines 
and liqueurs is obligatory. 
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The production of wine alcohol by the Monopoly up till 1938 was derived from 
the distillation of wine purchased. In 1934, as a result of a crisis of over-production, 
the Monopoly decided to purchase 6,000,000 litres of wine to be used for distillation 
and ageing for the preparation of cognac. This quantity was not achieved but the 
alcohol that was produced was put up in oak casks for conservation. 

A new orientation was taken up in 1938 when the Directorate of the A. N. C. A. P. 
purchased 3,000,000 kg. of grapes for the production of must for immediate distilla- 
tion; a further 3,000,000 litres of wine from the press was also bought. The grapes 
mentioned above were bought directly from the cultivators. The purpose of these 
purchases was the avoidance ot tlie difficulties consequent on over-production and the 
elimination of inferior wine which is then absorbed by the distillation industry, in tiiis 
way relieving the market of excessive stocks. 

For the first time in 1938 estimation of the glucose content was introduced in the 
trade. The official price established by the Executive Power was $ 0.45 per 10 kg 
of grapes and the average price paid by the Monopoly was $ 0.4624, the highest price 
paid to any producer was $ 0.568 for lo kg. 

This decision of the Monopoly to purchase grapes had both supporters and oppo- 
nents, but in general the cultivators were favourable, in any case the measures had a 
favourable result on the 1938 harvest. 

Fruit alcohols are only consumed to a limited extent in Uruguay. The legislation 
in force allows the distillation of fruit musts prepared on the premises and this alcohol 
is bought by the Monopoly at a price dependent on the alcohol content If a prefe- 
rence for fruit alcohol is observed on the part of the consumers the sale may reai‘h 
considerable figures and allow equilibrium to be reached in the event of an overpro- 
duction of fruit. 

At this point it is necessary to return to the subject of cana, the national drink 
that is consumed at the rate of about 3,000,000 litres per year It is made by the fer- 
mentation of properly diluted musts with bottoms and pure line strains of selected 
yeasts which are responsible for the special qualities of the product, bouquet and flavour, 
and the yield Fermentatipn takes place in open vats that have a capacity of 1,500 
litres each and have arrangements for automatic temperature control and for the supply 
of compressed air which helps the first phases of the development of the yeast. There 
is also equipment provided for the regulation of the temperature of fermentation and 
for the recuperation of the alcohol. The alcoholic must is then distilled and a liquor 
with between 60 and 70° G. L. is oj^tained For ageing Slavonian or limousine oak 
casks of 4,000 litres are used According to M. Sanarens of the La Havre Municipal 
Laboratory cana can be compared to a Fine Armagnac 

The consumption of industrial alcohol has increased during the space of 5 years 
between t933 ^937 increased by 32.56 per cent. 

The present commercial policy tends to reduce the price of industrial alcohol. Burning 
alcohol and that used in industry is tax-free and the price which has only to cover the 
cost of production denaturing etc. is very low indeed. On the other hand the price 
of rectified alcohol for use in the preparation of drinks and perfumes is raised. 

The Monopoly uses the distillery of Capurro for the production of industrial spirit 
This distillery has worked since 1888 but was modernised in 1938 and is able to pro- 
duce 20,000 litres of alcohol rectified to 96® G. L. per day. In 250 days it can sat- 
isfy the consumption. It is situated on Montevideo Bay and has 14 Babcock- 
Wilcox. 160 HP boilers of the 1937 model, 14 Henz boilers with a capacity of i ton 
of cereals per charge, 20 metal vats, Amylo system, of 115,000 litres capacity and 4 frac- 
tionating columns and 3 rectifiers as well as an apparatus for the recovery of maize 
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germ oil, a carbon dioxide liquifying apparatus, plant for filling steel cylinders 
with the same and a plant for the manufacture of 5 tons of dry ice per day. 

Future expansion of alcohol production is the subject of close study and the erec- 
tion of distilleries in the most appropriate locations is contemplated. These distilleries 
are in fact effective means of intensifying and improving agriculture, a great problem for 
the distillation industry in Uruguay being the supply of raw materials. The Monopoly 
was set up specially to solve the crisis of over production as far as possible and to ex- 
ploit the products of agriculture economically. The distillation industry in the hands 
of the state is, therefore, a regulator of agricultural production, it must consume an 
increasing quantity of those raw materials of which production is in excess of normal 
consumption and replace them by others when production is poor; that is to say 
the distillation industry, in order to serve as a regulator, must not use only one raw 
material but must be able to utilise all and any of the the different national alcoholic 
products. 

Uruguay, with its limited area, its climatic disadvantages and other conditions 
that lead to great fluctuations in any given crop, will be able, by this interchange- 
ability of raw materials to assure regular work for its di.stillation industry. 

F. h. 
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Quaranta, F., Ethiopia. An Empire in the making. With a foreword by the 
Rt Hon. Lord Hailey. London, P. S. King & vSon, Ltd., 1939, XX-120 pp., 23 plates, 
2 maps. 

In reviewing the African Survey by Lord Hailey (January number, pp 36-37), 
it was regretted that no mention was made of Italian East Africa, a colony, wliich in 
many resects resembles the other African colonies treated by Lord Hailey. The volume 
by Baron Quaranta fills this gap. The A describes the recent administrative and eco- 
nomic progress made in Ethiopia; Eritrea and Somaliland, the oldest possessions in the 
Italian Empire are not discussed. 

In the first chapter, the principles of administration in I. E A , native policy, 
medical and educational services are reviewed. The second chapter deals with native 
agriculture and the efforts made towards improving the primitive methods of cultivation 
of the natives. The three climatic zones described are those distinguished by the 
natives; the soil classification appears rather elementary, but will certainly be brought 
up-to-date as research work advances. It is strange that the A. does not touch on the 
imjwrtant problem of soil erosion and the control mea.sures necessary for successful 
agricultural colonization. The A. studies the chief food crops and industrial plants 
cultivated by the natives, coffee being undoubtedly the most important. Brief mforma- 
tion is given on animal husbandry, hides bemg considered the most important product, 
and on the veterinary services. 

The agricultural services discussed in the third chapter were established with a 
view to improving native methods of agriculture by propaganda and the distribution 
of selected seeds in order to increase the purchasing power of the native for more Italian 
goods and to reduce imports of foo 4 products by higher yields. The question of improved 
coffee production is also discussed. 

Economic development in recent years, the subject of the fifth chapter, is studied 
in detail, taking into account the different possibilities of the country. It is evident 
that white settlement, the ultimate aim of Italy, takes first place. The Association 


Reviews of books presented to the Library app)ear under this heading. 
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of Ex-Service men (Opera Nazionale Combattenti, O. N. C.) was the first to give 
effect to a scheme of colonization. The first colonies, Oletta and Biscioftu, were founded 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Addis Abeba In May, 1939, there were 21 houses 
at Biscioftu and 82 at Oletta, and it is expected to be able to settle 500 families in these 
two villages. The settlement of share tenants chosen by the Migration and Coloniz- 
ation Board is another system of Italian colonization. Two companies have been 
formed* one proposes to settle peasant families from Romagna in the Uoghera (Amara 
Province), and the other families from Apulia in the Uaccio Valley (Harar). The 
problem of native labour in these centres is approached in different ways. The 0 N C 
and the Romagna colony prefer to employ native labourers, while the Apulia colony 
is against native co-operation, and therefore proposes to limit the area of the individual 
farms to 60 acres 

Besides this type of colonization, there are other enterprivSes equipped with capital 
engaged mainly in animal husbandry and cotton cultivation. 

The other chapters of this book deal with questions which do not directly concern 
agriculture* mining development, communications (road construction has advanced 
with remarkable speed and has opened up possibilities for the agricultural development 
of the country), and urban centres 

The book of Baron Quaranta will be welcomed by all who are interested m the 
progrcvss made in Italian colonization The tone of the book is moderate, the A 
presents his facts and avoids, as Lord Hailey says in the preface, praising the results 
obtained In my opinion, the A should have added a chapter on the old colonies 
(Kritrea and Somaliland) and treated scientific research work, in greater detail especially 
cartography, which is of particular interest. 


W. B. 


BORGiom, B , Zootecnica degli animali domestic! agricoli. Firenze 1939, S. A G. 
Barbera XIX-515 pp , 14O fig. Price 30 lires. 

This handbook is for the use of students in agriculture and in veterinary science 
and also stock-breeders The different problems of animal husbandry are treated 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry. One chapter deals exclusively with animal health 
and diseases The A. gives the results of research work and indicates the different 
methods of testing yield, with a view to making them generally known in Italy. The 
book is written in simple style and will also be useful for non-Italian specialists desirous 
of having some infonnation on Italian breeds Of considerable interest the information 
give * on the economic importance and animal husbandry methods employed for each 
species, also the comparison between stock-breeding as practised in Italy and in other 
coimtries. 


I. M. 


\ 
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MIXED CULTIVATION OF CEREALS AND LEGUMES FOR GRAIN 


Leguminous root nodules excrete into the soil nitrogenous substances which can 
be assimilated by non-legumes. Experiments have been carried out recently with a 
view to cultivating cereals in association with legumes {grain): a supplementary pro- 
duction of legumes is obtained without any corresponding reduction in cereal yield. 

Nitrogenous excretion of leguminous root nodules. 

The beneficial action of leguminous plants is well known, and has long been 
utilized by alternating legume with non-legume crops. Lyon and BizzHL (1911) 
and Lipman (1912) showed the favourable influence of legumes on cereals and other 
field crops cultivated in association. Virtanen and his collaborators were the 
first to prove that the root nodules of leguminous plants excreted nitrogenous 
substances in the media where grown, which could be absorbed by other plants. 
This excretion consists mainly of amino-acids (87 to 98 per cent, of total nitrogen). 
Approximately 50 per cent, of the nitrogen excreted is found in the form of aspartic 
acid, and the remainder, probably, mostly in the form of lycine. The root nodules 
contain different amino-acids (tryptophane, tyrosine, arginine, etc.) which are 
not found in the excretion; therefore, excretion is not due to the decomposition of 
the nodules. Excretion is maximum during the first period of growth. 

Virtanen and his collaborators obtained excretion in widely differing media 
such as sand, clay, sandy loam and even kaolin. There is still some uncertainty, 
however, as to the conditions under which the phenomenon takes place in the 
field. The extent of excretion also varies considerably according to different 
factors which are only partly known: bacterial strain, amount of nodules, host 
plant, medium and its nitrate content. According to P. W. Wilson, the factors 
which delay the reproductive stage favour the excretion process. 

After Lipman, different experiments with pot cultures have proved that the 
excretion can be absorbed by non-legumes as soon as produced. This immediate 
utilization prevents loss, and, particularly in poor soils, should improve the growth 
of non-legumes. 

Virtanen and his collaborators found that barley absorbed 16 to 27 per cent, 
of the nitrogen excreted and that in extreme cases, the potato received ten times 
as much nitrogen as the associated legume whose yield was reduced. 

In the experiments of Demidenko and Timofieiva, the nitrogen excreted by 
the nodule bacteria benefited not only the peas but also the oats grown together 
on the same soil. 


Tec, 6 Ingl. 
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Andrews and M. Gieger observed that the combined yield of rye and peas 
was considerably higher than that of the peas grown alone. The growth of rye 
with peas increased the average nitrogen content of the peas from 2.39 to 2 74 
per cent. The growth of peas with rye increased the nitrogen content from 0.94 
to 1.35 per cent. In the experiments of Papadakis, associated crops gave yields 
67 to 1 17 per cent, higher than those of the legumes and non-legumes cultivated 
separately. 

Mixtures of legumes and cereals. 

Under natural conditions, legumes are found in association with non-legumes. 
Grasslands, pasturages and forage mixtures of leguminous and non-leguminous 
plants show the same association and the same progressive utilization of the ni- 
trogen excreted. 

It is more difficult to cultivate cereals with legumes It is necessary to reconcile 
the individual requirements of each; to take into consideration, the differences 
in vegetative cycle, maturity and harvesting; to determine the most suitable com- 
binations and ascertain those which reduce yield; to canalize the vital competition 
between the species grown as regards water, plant nutrients, air and light, in order 
to ensure a successful double harvest 

The mixed cultivation of cereals and legumes is already practised in sevenil 
regions, but the object in view is not that which has just been defined, it is simply 
an endeavour to obtain greater security in the production of the legume crops. 
The cultivation of these crops, in fact, is hazardous and uncertain Therefore, 
the legumes are frequently grown with a certain proportion of cereals which help 
to reduce losses through lodging, facilitate harvesting and drying (peas, vetches) 
or to limit insect attack. Horse beans-oats mixtures, for example, never attain 
the maximum yields of horse beans alone; on the other hand, by reducing the 
damge caused by plant lice, this combined cultivation ensures a more secure 
and stable yield. 

Statistics do not always differentiate between pure crops of legumes (grain) 
and mixed crops of legumes and cereals. The following indications regarding 
Germany have been taken from the International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1938-39. 


Crops 

1 

Area in hectares 

Grain yields in i,ooo quintals 

1936 

1937 

1 1938 

1936 

1937 1 

1938 


Horse beans, 

46,166 

54^093 

52>074 

948 

1.059 

1,041 

Peas 

8.947 

11,758 

13,662 

142 

186 

220 

Vetches j 

23.005 

[ 29,867 

35.774 

362 

491 

567 

Mixed legumes 

20,461 

1 23,039 

25,108 

371 

422 

459 

Total • ‘ . 

98,579 

! 

” 8,757 

126,618 

1,823 

2,158 

2.287 

Mixed cereal and legume , 






crops (grain) 

83,164 

95,600 

i 1 

87,304 

1,608 

1 1,924 

1.847 
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Separate figures are not given for the grain production of cereals and legumes 
in the mixed crops and there is no indication as to whether production refers to 
the mixed grain or to that of the legumes only. Probably the latter, as the 
legumes are the chief crop. 

The following are some legume-cereal mixtures utilized in Germany for grain 
production (per ha.): 

Peas: 120 kg.; Cereals (oats): 80 kg. 

Peas: 60 kg; horse beans: 50 kg.; spring vetches: 40 kg.; oats: 50 kg. 

Horse beans: 120-220 kg. (according to size of grain); oats: 30-40 kg. 

Spring vetches: 120 kg.; spring cereals (oats or barley): 80 kg. 

Winter vetches: 30-80 kg.; winter rye: 40-50 kg. or winter wheat: 60-80 kg. 

These different formulae have a common character: the legumes predominate, 
the cereals only being a secondary crop, serving either as a support (peas, vetches) 
or as a check to the damage caused by aphids (horse beans). 


Experiments of Papadakis. 

At the Thessaloniki Station, Papadakis carried out experiments from a 
different aspect. Taking as a basis the research work of Virtanen and his colla- 
borators, Papadakis aims to improve cereal yield by the nitrogenous substances 
excreted by the root nodules of leguminous plants. In a preliminary ex])eriment 
conducted in 1938, the yields of wheat alone were compared with those of a 
mixed crop of wheat and lentils. 


wheat alone . 
wheat — lentils 


1.380 ± 63.9 kg. 
\ 1.365 ± 63 9 kg. 
} 455 kg lentils 


The wheat yield is. practically the same in both cases and in the second a 
fairly good yield of lentils is shown. 

In 1 939, the plots used for this trial were again sown with wheat in order to ‘^tudy 
the after effect of the mixed crop. In two years wheat f wheat gave 2,297 kg. 
of grain and wheat — lentils + wheat: 2,662 kg. of wheat and 455 kg. of lentils. 

The experiments were resumed in 1939 at the Thessaloniki Station and the 
six substations at Tripolis, Dourout, Larissa, Messara, Ptolemaide and Serres 
Wheat grown alone was sown at the rate of 100 kg. per hectare; for mixed culti- 
vation, 75 kg. of wheat and 75 kg. of one of the following legumes were used: 
crimson clover, peas, lentil and in one case chickling vetch {Lafhyrus sahvus). 
The wheat and legume seed were mixed and sown together. Crimson clover and 
peas did not give good results and do not appear to be suitable for mixed culti- 
vation with wheat; at least with the varieties and proportions used in the experi- 
ment. 

Wheat cultivated with chickling vetch produced 902 kg. of grain per ha., 
as against 1022 kg. when grown alone. On the other hand, over 890 kg. of chick- 
ling vetch grain and 716 kg. of straw were harvested. Each kg. less of wheat 
was replaced by 7.4 kg. of vetch and 6 kg. of straw. In the seven trials, wheat 
gave a lower yield in mixed cultivation than when grown alone; but the total coni- 
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bined yield of grain of the mixed crop was always higher than that of wheat alone; 
the poorer the soil, the greater the difference. 

In the five trials where the soil was poor, the excess yield amounted to an 
average of 127 per cent, for grain and 92 per cent, for straw. For each kg. less 
of wheat, 4.6 kg. of lentils and 9.8 kg. of straw were obtained at Thessaloniki, 

4.3 and 6.3 kg. at Tripolis; 9.2 and 9.8 kg. at Dourouti 2 3 and 4.2 kg. at Tarissa; 

2.4 and 4.4 kg. at Messara, At Serr^s where the soil is very fertile (wheat alone: 
3016 kg.) and alkaline, mixed crops did not give good results. At Ptolemaide, 
where the soil is fertile (wheat alone: 2654 kg.), but not alkaline, mixed crops 
gave fairly good results. 

Summing up the results, Papadakis concluded that on poor soil, mixed 
cultivation of cereals and annual legumes is preferable to cereals alone or to a 
rotation of annual legumes and cereals. Using a suitable legume (lentil for the 
greater part of Greece) , the two crops can be sown and harvested together. 

Separation of the grain is effected at the time of threshing by a helicoidal 
cylinder grader and can be finished off by an ordinary grader. Papadakis is 
carrying out propaganda work on this mixed cultivation, wheat-lentils, for the 
poor soils of Greece. 

Mixed cultivation of cereals and legumes for grain in Germany. 

Before discussing this question, its importance for Germany should be point- 
ed out. With a view to attaining self-sufficiency in food, it was decided to 
increase the quantities of forage and cattle feed rich in albumin produced on the 
farm. As the area at present employed for other crops cannot be reduced, supple- 
mentary production must be obtained by means of different catch crops. Mix- 
tures of large-.seeded legumes sown on stubble fields give very good results as 
regards total quantity of albumin produced pe^' unit area and stability in yield. 
The disadvantage of these mixtures is that large quantities of seed, which is 
expensive, are required. Tiemann calculated that the seed for a mixture of 
large-seeded legumes (vetches, field peas, horse beans) cost 98 RM per ha., that 
is, about I RM per quintal of green matter harvested, for the grain only, not 
counting other expenses. 

As this outlay appears too high to many farmers, they turn to other less 
costly mixtures and crops, which, however, are also less productive and more 
hazardous. Besides the price, another disadvantage is that the greater part 
of the seed of these legumes has to be imported from abroad. Importation is 
difficult and there is a shortage of seed. In order to increase the cultivation 
of catch crops by means of home produced seed, Germany would have to re- 
serve 200,000 ha. at present under other crops, for seed production. For a total 
cultivated area of 21,384 million ha. (excluding the Sudeten region), this repre- 
sents approximately i per cent. It is important, therefore, not only that farmers 
produce all their own seed of large-seeded legumes required, but also that this 
production will not cause any reduction in area under other crops nor in yield. 

The method adopted is one specially devised to meet this problem of mixed 
cultivation of cereals and legumes, and consists of adding to the cereals sown 
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at normal density a small quantity of legumes. This « injection » (Einspritzen) 
— according to the term used — would enable a normal yield of cereals to be 
obtained together with an additional harvest of legumes (grain) which would 
only cost the small quantity of seed used, and the labour for sorting and harvest- 
ing. This method needs to be carefully studied before being put into practice as 
regards the type of cereals and legume to be cultivated in association and also 
the varieties of these types. 

Quantities of seed to be employed. 

Autumn or spring cereals should be sown at normal rates. The quantity 
of legume seed depends on the size of the grain (weight of looo seed); kind of 
legume: vetches and peas fasten onto and entangle the cereals and if vegetation 
is vigorous will cause lodging; type of soil: on poor soil, cereals normally give 
low yields, and a larger area is left for the legumes. In any case, the proportion 
of legumes should be such that the cereal yield is neither diminished nor exposed 
to the danger of lodging; finally there should be no difficulty in dr3dng the 
harvest. 

It should be noted, however, that even in Germany, this “ injection 
method would not be suitable in every region; according to Tikmann, it could 
not be used in the eastern regions, where it would not be advisable to vary 
too much from the following j)roportions per ha.: Horse beans: 120-140 kg.; 
oats: 30 kg. Field peas (Peluschken): 40 kg.; oats: 80 kg.; or field peas: 80 kg.; 
oats: 60 kg. With less than 60 kg. of oats, there is too much danger of lodging, 
and with a smaller proportion of peas, in a dr}^ season, these are completely 
smothered by the oats and production is nil. 

For the production of vetches: oats: 80 kg.; vetches: 40 kg. or oats: 40 kg.; 
vetches: 80 kg. Mixtures with under 40 kg. of vetch, as for example 20 kg. of 
vetch and 80 kg. of oats, in edstern Germany, even with a wet season, only yield 
a small crop of vetch, and in a dry season, practicalty nothing. 

Method of “injection”. 

Winter vetch. 

For sand vetch, if possible choose only dry and light soils. Not more than 
6-10 kg. of seed should be used in fields where the average ^deld of rye amounts 
from 12 to 16 quintals per ha., and 4-6 kg. in those giving a higher yield. 
Difficulties at time of harvesting are thus avoided and even in an unfavour- 
able year, lodging will not take place. Phospho-potassic fertilizers should be 
increased and the autumn application of nitrogenous fertilizer reduced by a 
quarter; spring nitrogenous fertilization is unnecessary owing to the nitrogen 
absorbed by the roots of the legumes. The yield of sand vetch amounts to 
120-200 kg. per ha. Separation by the cylinder grader of the thresher involves 
some difficulty and has to be completed by means of an ordinary grader. The 
cost price of the grain may be calculated as follows: seed: 4.5-6 RM per ha.; 
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sorting: 3-8 RM per ha. The other costs remain unchanged. The grain pro- 
duced is worth 70 RM per quintal on the farm, provided that selected seed has 
been used and not an ordinary commercial variety. 

In dry regions where chiefly the Pannonian winter vetch (white flower) is 
cultivated, the quantity of seed to be added to the cereal can be raised to 12 kg. 
per ha. It is not so vigorous and entangling as the sand vetch and therefore, 
there is less danger of causing lodging; it also flowers and matures more regu- 
larly and the pods do not burst so easily as those of the sand vetch. The Pan - 
nonian vetch grows better with wheat than with rye. 

Winter peas. 

Winter peas are sown with rye or winter wheat at the rate of 8 to 16 kg. 
per ha. and give an average yield of 200-600 kg. The best yields were obtained 
with winter peas from the regions with harsh climate of the Black Forest (Win- 
tererbse von der rauhen Alb) and from Hungary. Winter peas will flourish 
even in poor soils where rye does not succeed. Even in a wet year, the winter 
peas have completed their vegetative cycle when the cereals are mature and often 
are already dry. The trendrils break easily and do not cause any difficulty in 
harvesting. The pods do not open as easily as those of spring peas and separa- 
tion of the grain by the cylinder grader of the thresher is easily carried out. 

Winter peas can be sown in spring with oats or spring wheat; but less seed 
is required as maturation is late. 

K. Schmidt cites the example of a small farm cultivating annually 3 ha. 
of rye and wheat and where for 4 consecutive years in addition to these crops, 
12.5 to 15 qtls. of winter pea grain have been produced per annum. 

Spring peas. 

The quantity of seed to be employed varies from 8 to 20 kg. per ha , 
taking the weight of 1000 seed (i kg. of small-seeded forage peas contains over 
double the number of seed in a kg. of Victoria large peas). Sowing should be 
fairly thin in order that the plants may be from 1.5 to 2 metres apart. Only 
on flowering are the peas easily visible; at the time of harvesting, they can no 
longer be distinguished. The choice of variety, both pea and cereals, is very 
important. A late pea like the Baltersbach (spatreifende Baltersbacher Futter- 
erbse) cannot be sown with the Petkus early yellow oats. Experience has 
shown that the early varieties of the Victoria pea are too ripe at the time of 
harvesting the oats, therefore causing a loss in grain. 

The Swedish Hohenheim peas (Hohenheimer schwedische Futtererbse), the 
Peragis peas (Peragis Futtererbse), the Swaldf butter peas (Swalofs Buttererbse) 
and the Hohenheimer Victoria green peas (Hohenheimer Griine Viktoria) are 
suitable for sowing with the following varieties of oats: Yellow Petkus ", " Fla- 
mingsgold" and "White Endresz". The Hohenheimer forage peas (pink flow- 
ers) (Hohenheimer rosa bliihende Felderbse) can also be used. The Folger 
peas (" Waldsack ", "Eohmann") and others require further study and trial 
with other varieties of oats. 
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According to variety, quantity of seed employed, soil and growth conditions, 
besides the normal crop of oats, 100-600 kg. of peas can be obtained. 

The peas (Peragis, I^ohmann griine Folger and Baltersbach) can be sown 
early in spring at the rate of 12 to 15 kg. in winter wheat and will show a better 
growth than with oats. The same is true with spring wheat. Yields are higher 
and separation by the cylinder grader of peas and wheat is easier than that of 
peas and oats. 

\ 

Spring vetches. 

With the oats varieties indicated above for the spring peas, the following 
varieties of spring vetches, at the rate of 4 to 12 kg. can be sown: " Sweet 
Swalof ”, ” Pornbach summer vetch”, ” Weihenstephan summer vetch” and 
” Werthers Ettersberg Growth is good and there is no difficulty in har- 
vesting. 

Horse beans. 

G. Sessous and h PielEn concluded from their experiments that it is better 
to cultivate horse beans with spring wheat or eventually with spring rye than 
with oats. In general, not more than 25 kg per ha. are sown. 

According to Schmidt, with the small-seeded varieties (” Waldsack ”, ” Herz 
Freya Kostlin ”, ” Dr. Franck ”), 20 to 32 kg can be sown in oats, and with 
the large-seeded varieties (” Lohmann ”, etc.) up to 48 kg. 

The average taken of two experiments showed that with ” Dr. Franck ” 
sown at the rate of 40 kg. per ha., besides the normal crop of oats, a yield in 
horse beans of 520 kg per ha. was obtained. 

Alimentary peas. 

The Peragis peas with yellow seeds of average size can be used for human 
consumption. The cultivation of alimentary peas with cereals is often a failure 
as the varieties used are often too early. The late variety ” Schorr Rappolds- 
hofer Viktoria ”, on the other hand has given good results. It has already 
been seen that the Hohenheimer Victoria green peas (green seed) and the Swaldf 
butter peas (yellow seed) can be successfully cultivated with the oats varieties 
■“ Yellow Petkus ”, ” Flamingsgold ” and ” White Endresz ”. The horticultural 
variety of pea with short straw ” Short and Good ” of Zeiner (Zeiners Kurz 
und Gut) sown at the rate of 20 kg. per ha. with spring barley gave an average 
yield of 360 kg. of grain over a period of two years' experiments. A few other 
varieties of peas with not too much straw would probably give good results 
cultivated with summer barley. 

The question of sowing alimentary peas in cereal fields has scarcely been 
touched and is far from being solved. K. Schmidt, however, considers that an 
additional production of millions of quintals of alimentary peas could be 
obtained in Germany in this manner. 
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Conclusion. 

It is too early to draw any definite conclusions from the data at present 
available. The experiments of Papadakis are not complete and have not been 
continued long enough, and the same may be said of the trials carried out in 
Germany, In any case, in each country, the application of the method discussed 
in this article will need very careful study, taking into consideration the local 
conditions of climate and soil, and the crops and varieties grown. This new 
trend, however, is worth following closely, especially at the present time when 
many countries are endeavouring to increase their resources of food products 
for man and animal. 

A. Hanck. 
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THE FORAGE PROBLEM IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued) 


IV. — Veld improvement. 


General problems. 

The South African farmers fully realise the seriousness of the situation 
and a strong movement in favour of veld improvement has developed in recent 
years. Experiments are now being carried out at the different Faculties or 
Schools of Agriculture in the Union, and, in particular, at Pretoria, Cedara, 
Potchefstroom, Glen, Bathurst, etc., and also at the experiment stations of 
Towoomba, Athole, Leeuwkuil, Rietondale, Estcourt, Tabamhlopt. Other experi- 
ments are conducted on privately-owned farms by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture in order to acquaint the farmers of the work of this Department. 
The Fauresmith Station and the Grootfontein School of Agriculture specialize 
in the study of the Karroo problems. Besides research work on veld manage- 
ment, these institutions are also engaged in the production of the species most 
suitable for this region, and seed distribution. 

In this article it is proposed to give a general review of the trend followed 
and the results obtained rather than go into technical details on the experiments 
effected at each station. 

The object of forage research is to find an equilibrium between man, 
live-stock and stock-feed. The economic demands of the stock-breeder must 
be met by the income derived from his cattle, but, at the same time, the stock 
has its own requirements in regard to soil and vegetation. These requirements 
should be met without reducing the fertility of the soil or forage capacity. 
In South Africa, the requirements of man and stock are fairly well known, 
while up to the present, little attention has been given those of plants and the 
soil. Thus, as already seen, production capacity declined when an increase was 
indispensable. Increased production may be obtained by two methods. Firstly, 
a quantitative increase of herbage by .suitable treatment, secondly, by employ- 
ing a more rational utilization of the forage produced. The problem of improve- 
ment in pasturage, therefore, is twofold: production and utilization. Research 
work at the experiment stations of the Union is concentrated on these two 
aspects of the forage problem. 

(a) Problem of production, 

Rowland considers that little is known on the actual production capacity 
of the veld, that is, the production of nutritive matter per acre and per year. 
Production may amount to 3 tons of green fodder if the veld is left ungrazed 
until the flowering period; in a badly managed farm, production may fall to 
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a ton, and rise to 6 tons by means of suitably arranged rest periods and the 
application of fertilizers. Little information is available on the effect of different 
treatments on the quantity and quality of the green forage obtained. The 
solution of these problems, therefore, will entail a detailed study of the forage 
capacity of the veld and of the influence of different treatments (manuring, 
burning, selection of higher yielding species, etc.). ^ 

(b) Problem of utilization. 

The veld produces forage at different well-determined periods of the year. 
According to Rowland, during the vegetative period of the plants, the veld 
can easily supply lOO lb. of green fodder to the acre per day, while at other 
periods, production ceases entirely. This makes it extremely difficult for stock- 
farmers to utilize to the fullest extent the resources of the veld without causing 
deterioration and at the same time without underfeeding their stock during 
the periods of low production. 

The problems of veld utilization, therefore, like those of production neces- 
sitate the study of different systems of veld management, though from a slightly 
different angle, to ascertain the reaction of the vegetation. 

A third series of problems, however, has to be taken into consideration, 
the restoration of grasslands now denuded. The natural vegetation of the 
veld has been either entirely destroyed or seriously depleted by the action of 
atmospheric factors and by man in particular. Sampson considers that the 
reclamation of these areas will be difficult owing to the low moisture content of 
eroded soil and to its low water retention capacity, and also because the major- 
ity of plants which succeed in growing, die off early in spring, often without 
seeding. It will take years, therefore, before suitable forage species can again 
be established. 

Stock farmers face the dilemma of whether it is possible to accelerate in 
some way the re-establishment of desirable species, either by mechanical or 
other methods of increasing the permeability and retention capacity of the soil, 
or by sowing better forage species. 

Briefly, the problem to be solved by South African research workers for 
the improvement of the natural grasslands of the Union is: to increase the 
production capacity of the pasturages and to divide periods of production in 
an as natural and extensive manner as possible; to restore the regions formerly 
fertile, but now abandoned or seriously depleted by means of suitable treat- 
ment and by the natural or artificial establishment of desirable species; lastly, 
the storage of fodder and grasses to ensure the adequate feeding of stock 
throughout the year. 

In practice the study of this problem involves: (i) research work on the 
influence of manures on soil fertility, yield in forage and the composition of 
the grass cover; (2) controlled grazing systems; (3) planting of good forage 
species and the selection of existing types; (4) improvement in the technique 
of fodder storage. 

I The results obtained and expected are briefly reviewed. 
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The chemical composition of forage plants 

AND THE INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZERS AND GRAZING SYSTEMS. 

(a) Chemical composition of forage plants. 

Until recently, little importance was attached to the mineral and protein 
content of forage plants. Research workers, however, have now carried out 
detailed studies on the question, in particular. Miss Henrici, Taylor, 
Hall, etc. 

It was soon evident to research workers that the forage plants of South 
Africa are deficient in minerals, especially phosphorus. This deficiency is the 
cause of various disorders (osteomalacy, pica, etc.) observed in cattle which 
have been studied by Sir Arnold TheilER. Since white settlement, the low 
phosphorus content of herbage has become less evident as farmers supply 
their stock with the necessary nutritive elements. 

The forage plants of Bechuanaland and the coastal area of Natal are very 
deficient in assimilable phosphorus. In some parts, the soil has a high phos- 
phorus content, but the plants are unable to assimilate this phosphorus. Certain 
plants cannot grow under these conditions and are used as indicators of the soils 
richest in phosphorus, e.g., Salsola zeyheri. In the phosphorus deficient zones, 
however, some plants have a higher phosphorus content than others; different 
grasses can absorb from the same soil, in the same locality, different quantities 
of this mineral. It has often been observed that on soils apparently deficient 
in assimilable phosphorus, in contrast to the forage plants, bushes and shrubs 
have a normal phosphorus content. This is because grasses have a superficial 
root system and therefore cannot reach the phosphorus in the lower layers 
of the soil. Not all the pasture grasses of South Africa, however, are deficient 
in phosphorus. Pole Evans collected samples of Urochloa and Pantcum in 
the Kalahari which were as rich in minerals, phosphorus in particular, as if 
they had been grown in Europe. In general, young grass is not deficient in 
assimilable phosphorus, bur does not furnish a sufficient quantity of green 
matter. 

The protein content of forage plants is also very important in animal 
nutrition. As in the case of phosphorus, the young plants have the highest 
protein content. This decreases gradually as the season advances, increases 
again during the second rainy period and then falls rapidly up to the end of 
the season. The protein content of forage plants varies more from one species 
to another than that in phosphorus. Henrici showed that under the same 
conditions, certain species of finger grass (Digitaria erianiha var. stolonifera), 
rooigras (Themeda triandra) and kikuyu grass {Penntsetum clandestinum) may 
contain more protein than other grasses. The grasses in eastern Transvaal are 
very low in protein. In Zoutpansberg, Swaziland and the Orange Free State, 
on the contrary, the protein content is much higher. In general, the forage 
plants of the drier areas of the interior have a higher protein content than 
those of the coastal areas; in very dry regions, however, they are very poor in 
protein. 



Tabi,E I. — Distribution of minerals and protein in South African grass pastures. 

(According to M. Henrici) 
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The mayority of the plants in the Union of South Africa are not deficient 
in calcium. Some species even have a calcium content above normal. Others 
such as Chloris gayana, Digitaria eriantha, different species of Panicum, Urochloa 
and Dactyloctenium aegyptiacum have a fairly high content. Only the pastures 
on granitic soils are very poor in calcium; in contrast to other minerals, the con- 
tent in calcium increases as the season advances. 

The grasslands of eastern Transvaal, the coastal area near East London, 
Albany district, certain parts of the Springbok Flats, and near Pretoria are 
deficient in sodium. The interior of the Kalahari, Namaqualand, northern 
Transvaal, Swaziland, coastal zone of Natal, southern Zululand and the eastern 
part of the Orange Free State are fairly rich in this mineral. Some species 
like Chloris gayana, Digitaria, Panicum and Urochloa spp. always show' a higher 
sodium content than others. It may be noted than Themeda triandra is always 
very poor in sodium. In the table reproduced on page 234, Miss Henrici 
has summarized the result of her studies on the mineral and protein con- 
tent of forage species obtained from the principal pasture regions of South Africa. 

So far in this article only grass pastures have been discussed. On stud5dng 
the shrubs and bushes used as forage in the Karroo or karroid areas, it is seen 
that these plants have a more stable chemical composition throughout the 
year than grasses. The shrubby plants of the Fauresmith district have a 
much higher calcium content than the grasses of the same area. Some, but 
not all, have a high phosphorus content in spring and are always fairly rich 
in this mineral. ‘This is why these plants are very useful as a supplementary 
winter forage. Their content in sodium, potash, chlorine and sulphur is always 
higher than that of herbaceous plants grown in the same soil. 

Chemical analysis, therefore, should be of considerable assistance in deter- 
mining the nutritive value of forage plants, but it should not be taken as 
sufficient. In fact, plants often considered as good from their chemical analysis 
are refused by stock; it follows, therefore, that there are other factors besides 
the food value of herbage, for example, anatomical structure, digestibility, etc. 

From the results of the experiments carried out, it may be concluded that 
in many parts of the Union, the content of forage plants in minerals (parti- 
cularly phosphorus) and in protein is low; that this content (except in the rase 
of calcium) decreases as the plants grow old; that it varies from one species to 
another and that it is more stable in shrubby plants than in grasses. 

(b) Influence of jertilizers on the chemical composition of forage plants and on 

their distribution. 

Good quality forage plants do not grow well on poor soils; the greater 
part of South African soils are poor in phosphorus. Agriculturists seeing the 
good results obtained from the application of phosphatic fertilizers on arable 
land attempted to extend this practice to the natural grasslands, thinking that 
phosphates alone were sufficient and that other fertilizers were seldom necessary. 
But the requirements of grasslands and arable land are very different; on the 
natural grasslands the green cover always remains uniform and^is rarely destroyed; 
soil fertility, therefore, cannot be maintained or improved by cultural methods 
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or a rotation system. Consequently, grasslands require not only phosphates, 
but also nitrogen for good production. 

Many research workers, and in particular. Hall and Henrici have carried 
out experiments with a view to determining the influence of fertilizers on the 
yield of pasture grasses and their botanical composition. These experiments 
have shown that the use of fertilizers can increase the production and improve 
the botanical composition of natural grasslands. In his experiments, Hall 
increased the yield of some pastures by 300 per cent. The fertilizers which 
were most elfective were phosphates, nitrogenous and potassic fertilizers and 
lime, employed separately or together. Potash and lime rendered the forage 
more palatable for the stock which showed such preference for this forage that 
it was even feared that consumption was excessive leading to the premature 
destruction of the grass cover. The nitrogenous fertilizers, used alone, gave 
the most decided results. 

The effect of manures on the chemical and botanical composition of forage 
plants was also very pronounced. Rational manuring gave an increase of 
20 per cent, in crude protein, 50 per cent, in anhydrous phosphorus, 130 per cent, 
in potash and 47 per cent, in calcium. At the same time an improvement 
in the grass cover was noticed — a partial or total elimination of denuded areas 
and low-yielding species; the poorer species became more palatable. 

The experiments carried out by Miss Henrici gave similar results and 
also proved that the fertilization of grasslands increases the content of forage 
plants in protein and minerals, and the digestibility of the proteins. 

These experiments have clearly shown the advantages of fertilizers, but 
does the increase in yield obtained always compensate the cost of the ferti- 
lizers ? In short, should the fertilization of natural grasslands be the rule; is it 
always profitable ? For some years, research workers have been studying this 
aspect of veld improvement and are agreed that only grasslands containing 
18 to 25 per cent, of desirable and productive species should be given fertilizer 
treatment. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that fertilizers exert a favourable in- 
fluence on the yield of natural grasslands and also on the chemical and botan- 
ical composition of the grass cover. The use of fertilizers, however, should 
be restricted to fairly rich grasslands if any substantial benefit is to be ob- 
tained. 

(c) Influence of grfizing system on yield and the duration of veld utilization. 

The system of controlled grazing was considered with a view to obtaining 
a more rational utilization of the existing forage plants, as the creation of new 
species is often too costly to be profitable. The different grazing systems 
employed have already been described in the first part of this article, therefore 
only the influence of these systems on the productive capacity of the herbage 
will now be discussed. Their chief object is to extend as far as possible the 
period of veld production by systematic rest periods in order, to obtain as 
much feed as possible without having to use supplementary forage always 
expensive and not easily available. The use of fertilizers supplements the 
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action of controlled grazing. The majority of veld forage plants are not readily 
consumed by stock, being of poor quality and low mineral content. Mineral 
and nitrogenous fertilizers by stimulating leaf growth, rapidly increase the mineral 
content and succulence of the herbage, which facilitates grazing and reduces 
the percentage of plants rejected by stock. 

Numerous experiments have been conducted with a view to determining 
the influence of grazing intensity on the composition of forage plants and on 
the duration of their utilization. At Cedara, Taylor, to obtain artificially 
a more or less intensive pasture utilization, topped the herbage at varying 
intervals. These experiments were carried out mainly on Themeda tnandra 
var. Burchelli and Paspalum dilatatum and showed that frequent cuttings (equi- 
valent to intensive pasture utilization), as was to be expected, considerably 
reduced the yield in dry matter but the improvement in herbage composition 
more than compensated for this loss. 

At the Potgietersrust Farm, Rowland and Hector have carried out 
detailed studies on grazing systems and interesting results were obtained. They 
found that veld deterioration was caused mainly by continuous and uncontrolled 
grazing; during summer, the summer pasturages on all farms. They considered 
that deterioration would not be diminished by restricting the number of head 
kept in each paddock; this decrease would only increase fodder waste m the 
winter pasturages. It should also be noted that stock are grazed several times 
in the same summer paddock as long as the herbage continues to grow, while 
the winter pasturages are only grazed once. Pasturages of relatively reduced 
area are sufficient for summer feeding, provided that they are divided into 
paddocks, which will be grazed successively by the stock. The area of winter 
pasturage, however, should be considerably increased. When the veld attains 
its maximum carrying capacity especially at the end of summer, the stock can 
be kept in the poorer zones; therefore, special attention should be given to the 
control of grazing periods during the summer months and rest periods. The 
time and duration of these rest periods are of primary importance. It the 
veld is left ungrazed throughout the growing period, the plants become over- 
grown and unpalatable and lose most of their nutritive value; on the other hand, 
this long rest period favours grass cover maintenance. If the veld is rested 
during the first half of the vegetative period and grazed during the second, 
the herbage will not be consumed uniformly. Stock will tend to graze the 
most palatable plants (Digitana, Pennisetum, Themeda, etc.), and will reject 
others which have become coarse or have seeded. Therefore, there will be a 
gradual increase of the latter in proportion to the former. If, on the contrary, 
the pasturages are grazed during the first half of the vegetative period, the 
result is quite different. At the beginning of spring, plants such as Elyodunis, 
Hetropogon and Cynodon spp. are consumed, and later when all the plants 
are fully-grown, the stock no longer show a preference for a particular species, 
and there will be no danger of a harmful alteration m the botanical compo- 
sition of the grass cover. During the rest period, the plants can easily complete 
their vegetative cycle and renew their reserves so that new growth in spring 
will be rapid and vigorous. This system has the advantage of eliminating the 
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poorer species (Elyodurus, Heteropogon) which are consumed immediately by 
the live-stock. 

These results clearly show that the best period to rest the veld is during 
the final vegetative period. In practice, stock farmers should have their grazing 
lands sufficiently extensive to carry the entire herd throughout the year; these 
areas should be divided into two paddocks, one being four times the size of the 
other. The smaller paddock will enclose the best part of the veld. The larger 
paddock will be utilized in winter and at the begiiming of spring; the smaller 
from January or February up to the end of the growth period. At the begin- 
ning of the dry winter period, the large paddock left untouched since the second 
half of summer, can be grazed under the best possible conditions. A few 
stock can be left in this paddock in spring in order to make full use of the 
early plants and those which can only be consumed in the early stages of 
growth. The possible danger of too intensive an early grazing, therefore, is 
reduced as the stock are spread over a large area. 

In January or February, the herds are shifted to the other paddock 
which has been rested since the pervious autumn. The animals here find 
ample feed during the second part of summer. During this period, the fairly 
regular rains enable the forage plants of the other paddock to renew their 
food reserves so that they will be in the best condition to resist the winter 
drought and show a vigorous growth in spring. 

The system advocated by Rowland and Hector, therefore, has the advan- 
tage of letting the stock consume the plants when most palatable; alteration 
in the herbaceous cover is avoided and suitable winter grazing is possible. 
In this way, the double aim is attained: good quality forage and an extension 
in the duration of veld utilization. 

John Fischer from his experiments at Cedara considers that the paddock 
system should be adopted. Each camp or paddock should be grazed for 4 to 
6 days and then rested for 16 or 24 days. The relative duration of these 
periods will naturally vary according to climatic conditions. With this system, 
the stock consume fresh, young herbage having a high nutritive value; all 
species are grazed and there is no danger of a subsequent modification in 
the botanical composition of the herbaceous cover. Fischer, however, advises 
against premature pasture utilization in spring and considers that the camps 
should be grazed first by prize stocjc. 

The systems of Rowland and Fischer, although differing slightly in 
practice, respond to the same necessity and give the same result. Both enable 
the herbage to be utilized when its nutritive value is highest, eliminate poor 
forage species, stimulate renewed growth by means of systematic rest periods 
and extend the grazing period by a rational consumption of the plants. 

Conclusions. 

The data available show that the carrying capacity of the veld can be 
increased considerably and that it may be possible gradually to obtain an 
adequate forage production throughout the year. But it is evident that despite 
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the advantages obtained through veld improvement and the use of fertilizers 
in suitable areas, there will not be sufficient stock feed during the whole year. 
In other words, the period of veld production can be extended but not suffi- 
ciently to ensure an adequate and continuous source of feed. It is necessary, 
therefore, to obtain supplementary feed during periods of scarcity, and for 
this reason, selection work is carried out on high-yielding species, artificial 
pasturages are established and different methods of fodder storage are studied. 

(To be continued). J. Legros 
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A suction conveyor is used, first to accelerate the drying of the grass mown 
and cut in the field, turning it behind the mower, then to load the hay on the trucks 
and lastly to transport it to the loft. The herbage can be mown and the hay stored 
the same day. 

General. 

Obtaining and keeping fodder for the maintenance of cattle has always 
involved much work and considerable difficulty. Insufficient labour is the main 
difficulty at haymaking time and consequently the fodder cannot be cut early 
enough and harvested whilst conditions are still favourable. 

The earlier the mowing takes place, the greater the value or the fodder, even 
if the quantity be less ; the quicker and more uniformly the material is dried 
the better the conservation of the nutrient elements in the hay, but, wffiilst the 
time of mowing may to a certain extent be fixed at the most opportune moment 
the rapidity with which the hay is made by the traditional methods still depends 
on the weather. 

Losses during haymaking. 

Therefore with a view to avoiding losses due to adverse w^eather conditions, 
attempts have been made recently to dry fodder artificially; as regards quality, 
excellent results have been obtained. However, from an economic point of 
view, except in a few cases, this process is not profitable on account of the high 
costs involved in furnishing and maintaining the necessary equipment and as 
a result the tendency towards artificial drying has somewhat diminished recently. 

In general, the substitution of ensilage for natural drying has only become 
of importance where it is impossible to dry and store fodder satisfactorily. 
Ensilage is thus useful in supplementing natural drying methods; its advantages 
and disadvantages cannot be discussed at length here and it can only be said 
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that all artificial methods of fodder conservation are more costly than haymaking 
and are not very much more economical as regards the labour involved and are, 
generally speaking, only of limited importance in comparison with the latter. 

It is for this reason that recently attempts have been made to use technical 
aids in ordinary haymaking to an even greater extent thereby economizing labour 
and conserving more of the nutrients contained in the herbage. 


Fig. I. — The rate of drying with various field methods. 

(According to Cashmore) 


80 



I - Moisture content per cent. 

II. - Time. 

l\a - Hours after cutting. 

Curve a ~ Cut and left untouched in the swath until dry enough to carry. 

Curve h. > Cut and left untouched for 2 days and then tedded. 

Curve c - Cut, tedded immediately, and tedded again after 24 hours. 

Curve d. - As c, but put up in windrows overnight and re-tedded about ro a. m. 


The quality of the fodder may be lowered by losses arising from the 
following phenomena: 

(1) Before mowing: standing too long in the field (young grass before 
flowering having the highest nutritive value). 

(2) After mowing and during haymaking: principally by respiration and 
bleaching, but also by over-drying, and finally, in the case of leguminous plants, 
by the shattering of the leaves richest in nutrients, 

(3) After stacking: by spontaneous development of too much heat during 
storage of the hay. 
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Against these losses, it must be borne in mind that the losses arising before 
mowing and depending on the period at which it takes place can more or less 
be avoided, and that the losses arising during drying in the field depend primari- 
ly on meteorological conditions, hut also, in part on the method of drying. 

Investigations on drying, carried out imder different meteorological condi- 
tions, but all following the same method have established the lollowing facts: 
(a) wet weather causes considerable losses both by respiration and washing out 
as in these conditions drying is retarded; (h) too drastic insolation may also 
be very injurious by causing over-drying of the soft parts of the leaves; (c) 
more or less windy and cloudy weather is ideal for haymaking. 

Investigations on drying under the same conditions but using different 
methods have shown that, during the day, drying may be greatly accele- 
rated by tedding the hay frequently, whereas during the night, moisture is 
taken up by the herbage, and it is necessary, to prevent this as far as possible 
by putting it in windrows or swathes before nightfall. In comparison with the 
system in which the grass remains spread out on the field from the time of cut- 
ting until completely dry, the method of tedding the hay as soon as it is cut and 
gathering it into swathes before nightfall and re-tedding it the following morning 
allows a reduction of 24 hours in the time necessary for drying , i. e., the time 
is reduced from 3 to 2 days while the quality of the hay is improved. 

Losses after stacking are usually due to insufiicient and uneven drying. Parts 
of the stacked hay are moist and with poor aeration generate heat, resulting in 
spoiling and even fires. 

New and rapid methods of haymaking. 

Attempts have been made recently to use technical methods as far as pos- 
sible in connection with haymaking, in this way obtaining a more rapid and 
uniform drying and economizing in labour. Up to the present, practical trials 
have been made chiefly in the United States. Some years ago, a Californian 
farmer who never succeeded in obtaining a good alfalfa hay (the leaves dried 
before the stems and crumbled) devised a machine for uniform drying; this con- 
sisted of two rollers revolving inversely which seized the lucerne, as soon as mown, 
behind the cutting bar of the mower; under the heavy pressure of the rollers, 
the stems were broken and*split and thus could be dried in the same time as 
the leaves. By this means, drying was not only more uniform and rapid, but the 
forage obtained had a higher nutritive value. 

Some methods of artificial drying attain the same object by chopping the 
more or less thick stems, breaking open the cellular tissue. It was suggested 
recently in Germany that this principle could be applied in natural drying by 
placing a chopper just behind the cutting bar of the mower; in this way the 
finely cut herbage dries more rapidly. 

With the present type of harvesting machines, it would be impossible 
to house this chopped hay when dried, as even now, it is very difficult to 
load cut short hay from young grass with ordinary hayloaders as the hay 
easily slips through the sweep rakes of the machines and remains on the field. 
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This difficulty has been overcome by means of a vacuum loader recently invent- 
ed in California and specially constructed for collecting short hay. This ma- 
chine acts more or less on the principle of the vacuum cleaner; the mouthpiece 
moves along the ground with a pick-up attachment to facilitate suction. The 
dust bag of the ordinary vacuum cleaner is represented by the closed truck which 
holds the chopped hay sucked in by the mouthpiece. 

With this type of vacuum loader, the mown and chopped hay, dried on 
the field, can be collected in a covered truck, and taken direct to the hay-loft 


Fig. 2. — American Vacuum Hayloader used in California, 



by means of a pneumatic conveyer. Drying on the field can be still more rapid 
if a suction conveyer for turning over the chopped herbage is attached to the 
back of the mower and chopper. The grass cut by the chopper at the back of 
the mower is too short to be picked up by ordinary tedders, therefore, the grass 
should be turned by means of a suction conveyer, left open at the back, and not 
attached to a loader, in this way, the chopped forage in drying is whirled into 
the air and then falls on the ground. 

However, this method cannot be employed i^ there is a fair amount of 
wind, because as the grass became drier it would be blown away. Taking this 
difficulty into account, it was recently suggested to use small driers for the 
final drying; these can be operated much cheaper than the present type of drier 
as the forage is chopped and already fairly dry. 

It has been claimed that a short preliminary natural dr3dng reduces the caro- 
tene content of the fodder, but this has still to be proved; in any case, it is 
improbable that rapid natural drying causes any significant loss. 

If the practical results of recent changes in haymaking methods are compared 
with the syatems employed up to the present (mechanical mowing - turning 
by means of various implements - swathing with a swath turner, sweeping, 
loading, storing, unloading in an air-blast chaff cutter), considered, however, as 
being an improvement on former systems, it must be admitted that with res- 
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pect to this expenditure in labour, time and machinery, the recent changes made 
should lead to more simple and rapid methods of haymaking and improved quality. 

In summing up, therefore, it is a matter of (i) attaching a chopper to the 
mower, and, eventually a roller press; (2) constructing a multiple*use imple- 
ment which can be used when required as a suction conveyer, vacuum loader 
and as a pneumatic conveyer for unloading; (3) using two closed trucks; to im- 
prove and simplifly haymaking n ethods effectively enough to eliminate the use 
of the implements and machinery at present adopted. 

H. J. Hopfen. 
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Alternate and spring wheats in Belgium. 

The Research Station for plant improvement at Gembloux has been carrying out 
experiments since 1935 with a view to determining the value of the many winter wheat 
varieties of Belgium for sowing in February-March. These experiments showed that, 
in order to avoid a decrease in yield and quality of the grain, alternate varieties should 
not be used too near their sowing limit. The following table summarizes the sowing 
limits and the properties of the races cultivated in Belgium as according to C. Journ^;e 
and B. Tarose. 


1 

Varieties 1 

1 


Resistance to 


Observations 

lodging 

j yellow rust 

smut 

(.< 4 ) Sowing limit about 
February 15-20- 
Jubilee Hybrid .... 

very good 

very good 

refractory 

Wheat requiring good 

Professeur Delos (0 
strain) 

fairly good 

very good 

refractory 

soil 

idem 

(B) Sowing limit towards 
the end of February: 

Vilmorin 23 

C6te d'Or 

Vilmonn 27 

Prince Leopold .... 

poor 

good 

fairly good 

idem 

poor j 

good 

good 

susceptible 

refractory 

susceptible 

very 

susceptible 

susceptible 

Suitable for medium soils 

Gembloux Institute 18 - 
102 

idem 

idem 

idem 

idem 
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Varieties 


Ketistance to 


Observations 

lodging 

yellow rust 

smut 

(C) Sowing limit towards 
March 8-10: 





jonequots Hybrid . . . 

very good 

poor 

refractory 

For heavy, fertile soils 

Waihnes Early .... 

poor 

good 

susceptible 

Susceptible to rot. Suit- 
able for medium soils 

Benoit 40 

(D) Sowing limit about 

medium 

poor 

idem 


March 15- 





D. D. Tourneur . . . 

poor 

good 

good 


Chantedair 

idem 

idem 

idem 


Bon Mouhn 

idem 

poor 

very 

susceptible 


Picardv 

good 

appears 

good 

appears 

good 

New variety recently 
introduced into Bel- 
gium 

Vilmonn 29 

fairly poor 

fairly good 

good 

Suitable for medium soils 

(£1 Sowing limit towards 
the end of March: 




Gembloux strain 61 . . 

very good 

good 

slightly 

susceptible 

Short straw, good til- 
lering 


In 1939, comparative trials were conducted on the behaviour and yield of the 
principal varieties of alternate and spring wheats. It was found that for sowing up 
to the end of February, good quality alternate wheats rather than the best spring wheats 
known at present should be used, taking into consideration their yield and resistance to 
lodging and yellow rust. 

During the first fortnight of March# alternate wheats such as Gembloux strain 61, 
can be successfully used in preference to the best spring wheats. 


A. H. 


Ck)lza and winter rape in Germany. 

To meet her requirements in fats, Germany is endeavouring to increase the cultiva- 
tion of oil-yielding plants, colza and winter rape in particular. But this increase is 
not easy to attain, as growers have little practical experience of these crops and have 
to be taught the necessary technical requirements. On the other hand, it is considered 
that the^ crops give uncertain yields and little profit. 

With a view to determining the possibilities of extending the cultivation of colza 
and winter rape, Berthold Lagawe studied the yields in different regions, chiefly in 
Prussia, as compared with other crops and according to type of soil. He particularly 
noted that yield per hectare decreased with the quality of the soil but more slowly 
for colza and winter rape than for cereals. Taking into consideration the value of the 
products, however, it is not in the best soils that these oil-yielding plants give the 
highest relative value, but in medium soils easily tilled, where the yields of all other 
crops, with the exception of potatoes, would rapidly decline. Therefore, relative and 
not absolute yields count, chiefly as compared with wheat. 
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Colza could be cultivated on relatively poor soils which were often considered 
unsuitable, as the absolute yields were fairly low. In good soils, however, the oil-yield- 
ing plants cannot always compete with other crops. Heavy soils and also very light 
and shallow soils should be avoided. 

The drier the climate, the less the relative value of the oil-yielding plants This 
value rises with increasing moisture and increasing humidity of the air, but only up to 
a certain point, after which, cultivation is difficult and the crop may even be spoilt. 
Average humidity gives the best yield. 

When the vegetative period is fairly long, colza can largely replace winter rape, 
which gives appreciably lower yields. Winter rape does not appear to be less exact- 
ing than colza as regards soil requirements; therefore, length of growth period rather 
than soil requirements should determine choice of crop. 

The prices on which Berthold Lagawe based his study are 32 RM per quintal 
for colza and winter rape, 19.35 RM for wheat, 17.90 RM for rye, 16.10 RM for winter 
barley, 18 RM for spring barley and 14.85 for oats. 

The prices obtained for colza and winter rape are adequate when growth condi- 
tions are favourable; but, if cultivation is to be extended to less suitable areas, the 
price will have to be increased in order to compensate for the reduced yield. 

It is on the large farms growing mostly cereals that the cultivation of oil-yield- 
ing plants could be extended. Oats are the best indicated to be replaced by colza, but 
on no account, potatoes 

On small farms with a large proportion of livestock and where a large amount 
of straw is used, in regions with meadowland predominating, and on farms where 
cultivation is intensive, specializing in root or industrial crops, cultivation of oil- 
yielding plants would be very limited. 

If the cultivation of colza and winter rape is to be augmented the question must 
be studied according to each agricultural region and demonstration fields established 
in order to show the fanners the agricultural and economic value of these crops and 
supply them with the necessary technical information 

The area under colza and winter rape in 1939-40 increased to 200,000 hectares 
and an endeavour will be made to increase this area still further in 1940-41. To 
this end, cultivation is organized on a contract basis and a prize of 4 RM per quintal 
of seed over above the 40 RM per 100 kg. is offered. It is understood that this is 
the price for sound and clean seed, delivered at the nearest railway station. The mois- 
ture content of the seeds should not exceed 12 per cent.; a proportional increase or 
reduction in price is made according to a higher or lower moisture content Produ- 
cers are also allowed a preemption of the purchase of the seed-cake at the rate of 
50 per cent, of the quantity of seed delivered. 


Capsicum cultivation and industry in Spain. 

Peppers are cultivated on a more or less large scale in nearly all the pro\mces of 
Spain either for direct consumption or for pickling. This crop covers 15,000 hectares 
and gives a yield of 2,4 million qls. per annum, representing a value of 90 million pe- 
setas. Some varieties are also cultivated for the preparation of 'pimenton' (powdered 
or ground red pepper); these capsicums are grown on irrigated land (6,000 ha.) and are 
only found in four provinces. ‘Pimentdn’ is an important industry and the following 
will be of interest. 

Timentdn’ is a red powder obtained by drying and crushing certain varieties of 
capsicum, rich in colouring matter. The industry is already well established, dating 
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from the beginning of the last century. Of the 6,000 hectares under cultivation, 3,000 
are in the Province of Murcia, 1,5^0 in the Province of Alicante, 1,350 in the Province 
of Caceres, and 60 in the Balearic Islands. The average production ahiounts to 160.000 
qls. of dried peppers, of which about half, representing a value of 15 million gold pese- 
tas, is exported chiefly to the United States (35 per cent, of the total exports), to Ar- 
gentina (23 per cent.), the countries of Central Europe (15 per cent.), Portugal (5 per 
cent.), Algeria (8 per cent ), Italy (6 per cent.), Germany (3 per cent ), etc. 

In the provinces of Murcia (Segura Valley) and Alicante, only one variety of Capsi- 
cum annum L., ‘ nora ’, is cultivated. This variety is characterized by the practically 
spherical form of the fruit, hence the popular name ‘ ball The fruit is from 4 to 
5 cm. in diameter and acquires a special aromatic flavour after drying; the pulp is bright 
red in colour and sweet or piquant in taste. The fruit is dried when ripe, usually 
in the sun. When harvested, the peppers are spread out on wicker trays exposed to the sun; 
the second day, they are cut in two and drying is continued; after five days, the peppers 
are ready for crushing Artificial dr3ring in ovens, at temperatures not ex(ieedmg 550 C., 
is now being carried out on a large scale. The final product is redder in colour. 

Harvesting begins at the end of August or the beginning of September; there are 
usually three crops corresponding to the three flowering seasons. The 3deld varies from 
25 to 40 qls. of pericarps per hectare; 4 kg. of green peppers give i kg. of ' pimentdn ’. 

Special mills with two cylindrical stones, one fixed and the other revolving, are 
used for crushing. 

A Royal Decree of February, 14, 1938 authorized the manufacture of two quali- 
ties of ‘ pimentdn ’• (i) ' pimentdn ' dry milled, and (2) ‘ pimentdn acetado '; the first 
is obtained solely from the dried and powdered fruit of the red pepper, for the second, 
before crushing, olive oil in the proportion of a maximum of 10 per cent, of the weight 
of the dried peppers is added. 

The ‘ pimentdn ’ produced is graded into 15 to 20 qualities The first six grades 
are ground pericarp only, the others are mixtures of pericarp, seeds and stems The 
1st, 2nd and 3rd grades are obtained from fruits of the first crop of the year. 

A. P 


Development of fruit arboriculture in Bulgaria. 

Considerable advance has been made in fruit arboriculture during the last ten 
years. Up to 1930, fruit production was of little importance, being limited to about 
10,000 hectares planted chiefly with plums. Since 1930, the area planted has increa- 
sed, and during the period i930-39» amounted to an average of 4,000 hectares per 
annum. Half the production is composed of plums, and the remainder of apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, etc. The principal centres of production are at Kustendil, 
Troyan, Drenovo, Tetevene, etc. In the region of Troyan alone, the sale of plums and 
prunes has yielded an income of over 100 million levas. A similar amount was obtained 
at Kustendil from apple production. The Bulgarian Government, through the inter- 
mediary of its technical Services, assists very effectively in the improvement of this 
production. The first State nursery was established in 1898; within the last ten years, 
the number of these nurseries has increased rapidly, and at present total 30 producing 
an average of 300,000 selected plants per year. During the last three years, several 
up-to-date establishments have been built for the industrialization of part of the fruit 
produced. This industry is becoming an increasingly important factor in the economy 
of the country 


A. P. 
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Progress and encouragement of animal husbandry in Belgium. 

The report of the Animal Husbandry Service of the Belgian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture on its activities during the year 1938, published recently in the “ Bulletin du 
Minist^e de T Agriculture ” (Brussels, 1939), gives an interesting review of the different 
tendencies followed in stock breeding in this comitry. 

In regard to the improvement of horses, the Service has endeavoured to apply 
methodically the regulation of April 6, 1936. As the chief means of improving 
the different types of Belgian horses, the Service advocates the licensing of breeding 
animals and the organization of competitions with a view to selecting the best types. 
For the breeding of draught horses, the regulation of 1936 divides the comitry into three 
zones according to type of soils, as the size of service vStallions varies in proportion 
to the fertility of the soil. The licensing of stallions for a certain zone holds good for 
the whole area of this zone The stallion has to be presented each year before a jury 
consistmg of two commissions. The first is comprised of three veterinary surgeons, 
and their main object is to identify the animals and detect any means used to disguise 
any defects and also to inform the jury about certain congenital anomalies wliich make 
judging difficult. The s(*cond commission composed of two stock-farmers and one 
veterinary surgeon is authorized to draw up the list of stallions licensed for public 
service, and also to distribute prizes in horvSe shows. 

Licensing of mares is not yet organized in Belgium; competitions only bemg held. 
As a result of an agreement between the Department of Agriculture and the Ministry 
of National Defence, prize mares will be excluded from the list of requisitionable horses 
for a year. In Dus way, it will be posible to maintain in the country, in case of 
mobilization, some prize animals and thus keep a nucleus of stock sufficient to preserve 
the qualities of the breed. 

h'or thoroughbred horses, licensing of stallions is carried out each year by the Bel- 
gian Jockey Club, while the licensing of half-bred horses is organized by the Association 
for the encouragement of the breedhig of army horses, vrhich also registers genealogical 
data and organizes the annual national shows. 

For the improvement of cattle, the following measures have recently been 
taken (j) modifications in the estimating of individual production in milk control; 
(2) Stan lardization of the coats of the cattle breeds of Belgium; (3) organization of 
provincial and national cattle shows; (4) application of artificial insemination 

Mcxlifications in the estimation of individual production were necessary owmg to 
foot and mouth disease. Normally the control of milk production should be carried 
out once a moiiDi during a lactation period of 300 days. Because of foot and mouth 
disease, many of these check-ups had to be stopped. To continue this situation would 
have been unfair, if only because the progeny of the caws which had not had complete 
inspection, would be considered as the progeny of untested cows. With a view to 
remedying this disadvantage, the Service has decided that although milk control must 
be interrupted owing to disease, during the seventh month or one of the following 
months, the federations are to calculate the average decrease in milk production from 
the third month up to the last month, inclusive, of milk control. This average should 
be multiplied by Die coefficient 1.5 and the result subtracted for each month during 
which there was no control. As regards fat percentage, the average increase from 
the third month up to the last month inclusive should be calculated. Tliis average 
should be added for each month not controlled. 

In regard to standardization of coats, it may be recalled that since the systematic 
organization for the improvement of cattle breeds in 1919* ^ breed with a character- 
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istic and definitely marked coat has been indicated for each region: uniform red for 
eastern Flanders, red-piebald for Campine, black-piebald for the Pays de Herve, and 
blue for the remainder of the country. It will soon be seen, however, that despite 
the efforts to maintain the red -piebald breed of eastern Flanders and the blue breed 
of middle and upper Belgium, the white coat breed is increasing year by year. Fol- 
lowing a thorough technical study of the question, it has been decided to endeavour 
to obtain a uniform white breed for the two breeds. 

The organization of provincial and national cattle shows has also engaged the 
attention of the Service. An endeavour has been made to regulate these shows by 
holding alternately a provincial show and a national show to be repeated every two 
years. In this way, an attempt was made to remedy the situation which formerly 
existed when comitia and private associations organized competitions or shows any- 
where in the country without any system, leading to confusion and inadequate results. 
The new regulation was promulgated by Royal Decree of February 16, 1938. 

The application of artificial insemination in stock breeding has also been studied 
The provincial Federation of the Stock-breeding Associations of western Flanders, in 
1938, made a first attempt to improve certain qualities in the stock: for example, good 
hindquarters and high fat content of the milk, wanting in some types. As a result of 
the satisfactory result of this experiment, the Department of Agriculture encouraged 
further experiments with the object of obtaining as much theoretical and practical data 
possible with a view to the eventual general use of this method in regions where good 
bulls are scarce, and also of bringing about the absorptive cross-breeding of the black- 
piebald cattle in the north of eastern Idanders. 

The results of this experiment showed that (i) artificial insemination carefully car- 
ried out gives a higher percentage than the natural method; (2) it is an excellent means 
of overcoming sterility caused by granulous vaginitis; (3) the initial costs amount to about 
1600 francs and the working costs about 200 francs per day; {4) the maximum number 
of cows which can be treated by one operator total about 20 per day. 

The Animal Husbandry Service is endeavourmg to produce as economically as pos- 
sible pigs which meet market requirements, The following measures are employed 
(i) very strict selection of the two breeds, Grand Yorkshire and "Indigene Am^lioree", 
organized according to the principles on which other breeds of domestic stock are 
based; [2) general application of the system of selling according to quality. 

In regard to the improvement of goats and sheep, an attempt is being made 
to improve the breeding of milch goats and ewes. Up to 1938, little interest was taken 
by the Department in sheep farming, sheep being of very limited importance. In con- 
sequence of their rising economic importance, the Service held an inquiry and the fol- 
lowing breeds are being taken into consideration: Suffolk, Campine breed and the Fntre- 
Sambre-et-Meuse breed. 

In regard to aviculture, mention should be made of the national egg 
production competition, the estabhshment of breeding stations, the organization of na- 
tional shows and international exhibitions, shows for the conservation of Mechlin cocks 
and cockerels with plain combs and finally the practical organization of the control of 
Bacterium pullorum. 

The Animal Husbandry vService each year submits to different research institutes 
problems of immediate practical importance. During 1938-39, the following questions 
were raised: (i) Is the artificial insemination of cattle practicable in Belgium ? (2) Which 
are the most suitable breeds of sheep for Belgium ? (3) The causes and form taken of va- 
riations in fat content of milk. 


1 . M. 
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The use of horses and the mechanization of agriculture in Germany. 

As a result of present circunivStances, Germany has had to requisition a certain num- 
ber of horses for her army, which, during the first months of the war, caused a reduction 
in the number of draught horses available. To remedy this shortage, cattle were used 
as much as possible and the horses left were utilized on neighbouring farms where the 
want of tensile force was most acute. Prices are higher on the horse market. In order 
to prevent further increase in prices and to distribute the available draught horses in 
an adequate manner, the Minister of Agriculture has issued orders regulating the sale 
and purchase of horses. According to the Frankfurter Zeiiung, February 24, 1940), 
these regulations prescribe that in future, the sale of horses will be authorized only 
on the presentation of a ‘ horse permit' and an attestation from the authorities on the 
necessity of purchase. In this way, it is hoped to prevent excessive increases in price 
and to organize the distribution of the horses according to the requirements of the comitr}\ 
The new regulations, naturally, do not alter the obligation of the farmers to lend their 
teams to neighbouring farms, if the latter have insufficient means at their disposal. 

The improvement thus obtained in the utilization of farm teams is all the more im- 
portant in that the shortage of horses cannot be covered by machinery. Although the 
number of agricultural machines used this year is greater than that of the previous year, 
the limits set by the fixed amounts of petrol and iron to be used cannot be exceeded. 
An endeavour is being made to increase the number of machines employed in small and 
medium farms, which as regards mechanization are not as far advanced as the large 
fanns. 

The collective utilization of machines is also advocated. But more important than 
an increase in the number of agricultural machines, is the supplying of spare parts and 
repairs service which are to be re-organized on a new basi«. 


I. M. 


Development of agricultural instruction in Hungary. 

One of the principle functions of agricultural instruction consists in the dissemina- 
tion of teclmical knowledge among small farmers. The greatest obstacle to this scheme 
is the difficulty in finding a type of school which wliile giving a good basic instruction, 
does not take the young people of 15 to 18 years away from their work on tlie farm. For 
the last fifteen years, an endeavour has been made in Hungary to overcome this diffi- 
culty by establishing winter schools, which are open from November to March only. At 
the end of the course, the students take part in a farming competition and an examination 
is held on the results of their work. If the students pass they obtain a special badge. 
In 1937-38, there were 15 schools of this type in Hungary; instruction was given by 76 
assistant lecturers assisted by 17 teachers, and 1122 students obtained the special badge. 
In 1939-40, the number of schools increased to 28, and an increasing interest is being 
taken in their development with a view to organizing them on a more systematic 
basis. 


1 . M. 
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Wright, C. H. Soil Analysis. A handbook of physical and chemical methods. 
Second Edition 1939 London. Thomas Murby and Co. 267 pp., tables and figures in text. 
Price i6s. 

[The previous edition of this book appeared 1937 greatly appreciated 

by all who were concerned with the analysis of soil. The ^iflBculties of the soil chemist 
are not imderstood by an academic analyst, to whom the former’s work may seem ludi- 
crously crude at some stages, finical at others, always arbitrary and often illogical it is 
of course the nature of the medium and the relative importance of the determinations, 
as well as the degree of accuracy that is obtainable, that have given its peculiar character 
to soil analysis and to the critic who comments adversely on the methods proposed by 
Wright tliere is always the retort available that they are the best available at present. 

It is the recognition of this last condition and the judgment used in adopting un- 
proved methods tliat are the hall marks of both a good soil analyst and of a good text 
book and the present book is admirable judged from this standpoint; to one familiar 
with the difficulties of this work, it shows a desirable balance of conservatism and pro- 
gress together with a not imquestionin^ submission to authority that is essential to 
the maintenanc'e of uniformity in a subject that is, of necessity, rather arbitary. The 
admission of the disadvantages of the international methods of mechanical analysis 
given immediately before their detailed description is an instance of this desirable atti- 
tude on the part of the writer. 

Perhaps undue caution or perhaps a desire to avoid embarking on a theoretical 
discussion has relegated the determination of the capillary potential {pF value) to a 
few lines and one reference and the ommission of biological methods for available plant 
nutrients seems to be a serious lacmia. On the other hand, the treatment of physical 
methods for detennining pH are fairly criticised and adequately described. 

The book is intended as a laboratory manual, neither more or less, and it will be 
of great value in this capacity; at the same time numerous references to original litera- 
ture are given in the text and will enable critical workrs to search for further informa- 
tion but the author’s cautiousness in discarding old and well tried methods lor routine 
Work is worthy of imitation. The book has, naturally, not the same measure of authority 
as Methods of Analysis*’ of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists nor as 
the proposals of the International Soil Science Congress yet the popularity that it enjoys 
and the frequent reproduction of the methods advocated by the above mentioned and 
other authorities will help a great deal in arriving at the uniformity that is so desirable 
in soil analysis]. 

J. C. H. 


Det PKTO Pardi, G., Gh attrezzi turah ed %l lavoro agncolo nelVantichitd. Roma, 
1940, 79 pp., ill. 

[This publication on the agricultural implements and farming methods used in 
ancient times deals chiefly with the Roman period, and is based on the writings of 
Varro, Columella, Palladius, Virgil, Pliny and others. The A. reviews the linguistic 
and historical analogy between the implements employed at that period and those 
in use to-day in Italy, and particularly in regard to the working and tilling of tlic 
soil and also to harvesting. 

The A. discusses in detai] the origin of the plough in prehistoric times and its 
development in the Roman period. According to the A., the description of the plough 
by Virgil is not quite clear on certain points. For example, it is not certain as to 
which parts the “ binae aures ” refer, as it cannot be a double ploughshare that is 
meant. The A. thinks they may be mouldboards on the two sides of the plough. 


Undei: this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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It appears more probable that these “ binae aures " were two lateral boards worked 
by toot and used to facilitate the direction and the regulating of the depth of the 
swing plough. Even now, in other implements which date from this period and 
even earlier, such pedal boards are frequently found, for example, on shovels. Could 
not this system also have been used on swing ploughs and later abandoned ? 

The Roman already knew the importance of the upkeep and maintenance of agricul- 
tural implements. Thus Varro writes that implements and ploughs should not be left 
out in the open, but always kept under cover, not so much as to prevent theft, but 
to protect them from adverse climatic conditions, as constant exposure would render 
the implements useless. 

As a rule the Romans attached the greatest importance to the upkeep and utili- 
zation of agricultural implements. Order in the general organization of an agricul- 
tural enterprise is compared by Columella to the ordered harmony in music. Disorder 
is just as tiring as order, he writes further on. 

In conclusion, the A. describes briefly the working conditions of a Roman farm 
and is opposed to the erroneous conception of later periods which considered them 
servile. He points out that, on the contrary, the servants were considered as belonging 
to the family and treated accordingly. The authority of the head of the family was 
naturally derived from the deeply rooted patriarcal sense of the family, and ever}^one 
obeyed without question as this authority signified primarily the responsibility and 
w^elfare of all the members of the family, and in consequence the right to exerciz^e justice] . 

H. J. H. 


Imperial Bureau of animai, brickding and genetics. — • Animal breeding in the 
light of genetics, vSeventh International (knetical Congress (Section D), Edinburgh, 
1939 - 

]This recent ])ublication of the Imperial Bureau of Animal Breeding and Genetics 
contains the reports presented at the Vllth International (knetical Congress, dealing 
with the questions on animal br(‘eding treated in Section D of this Congress (Fklinburgh, 
Augu.st, 1039). Brief summaries are also given of the discussions. The rej^orts are 
divided into seven .sections according to the 2:>rogramme of the Congress, (i) Progress 
of animal breeding. (2) Artificial insemination. (3) Statistical methods in genetics. 
(4) Milk control. (5) Selection according to yield. (6) Aviculture. (7) Various. The 
reports are all pubiished in English.] 

I. M. 


BeckER-Diijjnc'.EN, j., Die Erndhrung des IV aides, Handbuch der Forstdungung. 
Berlin, Verlag.sgesellschaft fur Ackerbau, 1939, XVI und sHg S., 120 Abb., Price. 

RM. 1O.30. 


iThis publication, first of its kind, gives a study, in a simple and comprehensive 
manner, of a subject on which up to the present many detailed works wer^ available 
but none in a collective form. The A. has utilized the"^ experiences of scientists over a 
century as well as his own very extensive personal knowledge. Some idea of the work 
involved will be seen from the appended bibliography which contains 897 references. 
This volume is important not only for Germany but for the whole world. It is a veri- 
table pioneer work opening up new horizons. A rapid review of the book is sufficient 
to see that a new trend is developing, clearly tending to an increase in forest utili- 


zation. 

The following is a brief review of the different parts of the book- The first part 
is a brief discussion of pedology as regards forestry. The influence of different types 
of forest on the soil is treated in detail, particular imj^ortance being given to the ques- 
tion of raw humus. The appearance and action of acids in the soil is full}' discussed. 
Details on the plants characteristic of various soils conclude this chapter. The second 
part treats on the physiological bases of plant nutrition, assimilation, water require- 
meuts, water provisions, light requirements, mycorrhiza, mineral elements, etc. The 
third part deals with manures and fertilizers, and suggestions are given on forest ma- 
In the fourth part, the A. discusses the food requirements of different forest 


nurmg 

species. 


N. G. 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


HebbE, P, M., Den svenska lantbrukshtteraturen. v. i. Fr&n aldsta tid t. o. m. 
1800. Bibliografisk forteckning uppdrag av Kimgl. I^antbruksakademien. Uppsala^ 
[Almqvist & Wiksell], 1939. [Swedish agricultural literature. From earliest times^ 
until 1800]. 

[This bibliography, compiled imder the auspices of the Swedish Academy of Agri- 
culture by Dr. Hebbe, the Librarian of the Lantbrukshogskolan (Agricultural College) 
at Stockholm, is a very important reference book for study and research on agriculture 
in Sweden. 

The first, and so far the only, volume covers the period from the earliest times 
up to 1800 and reprcvsents therefore an invaluable aid for rcvsearch in agricultural history. 
It is surprising to see what a large number and variety of scientific agricultural publi- 
cations were produced by such a thinly populated country asvSwedenwas before 1800. 
The bulk of the material dates of course from the second half of the 18th century, 
the period of marked revival in agricultural studies and of radical changes in agri- 
cultural methods in most European countries. 

The two thousand odd titles, comprising independent works as well as periodical 
articles and other material, are very conveniently grouped according to subject Many 
of the bibliographical entries are carefully annotated, a feature that greatly increases 
their value. Readers with an insufficient knowledge of the Swedish language will 
appreciate tl e frequent references to translations in the more common world lan- 
guages The indication of abstracts and summaries published in various Swedish and 
foreign reviews will also prove rather useful. 

The bibliography is a model of accuracy, completeness and convenient arrangement. 
The length of the printed lines is calculated to allow cutting and pasting on catalogue 
cards of international standard size, a useful feature for those who desire to insert 
bibliographical references in card files The work is provided with a combined alpha- 
betical author and subject index]. 


S. V. F. and H. J. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the second quarter of 1940 (♦). 


Agriculture; the journal of the Ministry of agriculture. London, v. 46 (1939/40) 
trim. 6d. par fasc. [Bildet die Fortsetzimg zu «The Journal of the Ministry of 
agriculture))]. 

Archiv fiir Kleintierzucht. (Nachfolger des « Archiv fiir Gefliigelkunde )>) ...heraus- 
gegeben vom Reichsverband Deutscher Kleintierzuchter. Berlin, F. Pfenning- 
storfi, V. 1 11940)“, mens. RM. 12. “ [Inhaltsangaben deutsch mid englischj. 

BirmaniE. Department of agriculture. Markets section survey. Rangoon, Supt 
govt, printing and stationary, No. i 1939)-, irr. 

Boletin de agricultura y ganaderia... Organo de la Direccion de agricultura y 
ganaderia de Bolivar. Cartagena, v. i (1939)“, irr. (Republica de Colombia. 
Departamento de Bolivar, ^cretaria de hacienda). 


(•) List of abbreviations: bihebd (biweekly); bimens*. (twice monthly); bimestr. 'every two months), - 
(every ten da5rs); ^tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int (home price); irr, (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); no (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s (se; 
Ties); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given tr.inslations and explanatory notes not appeanng In 
the title of the review. 
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BollETTino scientifico della Facolt^ di cbimica industriale. Bologna, [v. i] (1940)-, 
mens. L. 50. - int.; 1 ,. 100. - ^tr. [Vorhergehende Reilie: «Zymologica e 
chimica del coUoidi »]. 

Buenos Aires. Instituto de anatomia. [Publicacidn] . Buenos Aires, v. i (1938)-, 
irr. (Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de agronomia y veterinaria). 

Buenos Aires. Instituto de clinica medica y quirurgica de animales pequenos. 
[Publicacion) . Buenos Aires, v. i (1939)- irr. (Universidad de Buenos Aires. 
Facultad de agronomia y veterinaria]. 

Buenos Aires. Instituto de clinica medica y quirurgica de equinos, runiiantes y 
cerdos.JPublicacidn]. Buenos Aires, v. i (1939)-, irr. (Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. Facultad de agronomia y veterinaria). 

Buenos Aires. Instituto de enfermedades infecciosas. [Publicacion]. Buenos Aires, 
V. I (1938)“, irr. (Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de agronomia y 
veterinaria) . 

Buenos Aires Instituto de genetica. [Publicacion]. Buenos Aires, v. i (1938)-, 
irr. (Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de agronomia y veterinaria). 

Buenos Aiiujs Instituto de industrias agricolas. [Publicacion]. Buenos Aires, v. i 
(1938)“, irr. (Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de agronomia y vete- 
rinaria). 

Buenos Aires. Instituto de parasitologia y enfermedades parasitarias. [Publicacion]. 
Buenos Aires. Facultad de agronomia y veterinaria). 

Buenos Aires Instituto de quimica e investigaciones agropecuarias. [Publicacion] 
Buenos Aires, v. i (1938)-, irr. (Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de 
agronomia y veterinaria). 

Buenos Aires. Instituto de zootecnia. [Publicacidn] . Buenos Aires, 1938)-, irr. 
(Universidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de agronomia y veterinaria). 

College and research libraries. Association of college and reference libraries. [Me- 
nasha, Wis.], [American library association], v. i (1939/40)- trim. $ 3. - int.; 
8 3*25 etr. 

Darmstadt. Dandwirtschaftliche Versuchsstation. Arbeiten der Uandwirtschaftli- 
chen Versuchsstation der Uandesbauernschaft Hessen -Nassau in Darmstadt. 
Frankfurt, Reichsnkhrstand Verlags-Ges. m. b. H Zweigniederlassimg Hessen- 
Nassau, No. i (1936)-, irr. R. M. 0.70 par fasc. 

Dokumentation und Arbeitstechnik; zwanglose Mitteilungen des Fachnormenaus- 
schusses fur Bibliotheks-, Buch-und Zeitschriftenwesen. Berlin, 1939-, mens. 

L’^JCLAIREUR agricole et horticole; revue pratique des cultures meridionales et de 
I'Afrique du Nord... et la Revue oldcole. [Nice], v. 21 (1940)-, mens Fr. 30. - 
int.; Fr. 45. - 6tr. [Bildet die Fortsetzung zu: Revue oleicolej. 

Indian farming; issued by the Imperial council of agricultural research. Delhi, 
Manager of publications, v. i (1940)-, mens. Rs. 6 oder 9/6. [Vorhergehende 
Reihe: « Agriculture and live-stock in India »]. 

Informations sur la cooperation intellectuelle; publiees par Tlnstitut inter- 
national de cooperation intellectuelle. Paris, No 1/2 (1939)-, mens. Fr. 
60. - int.; Fr. 75. - etr. [Bildet die Fortsetzung zu: « Cooperation intellectuelle. 
Bulletin mensuel »]. 

Jornal de agronomia; orgao do Sindicato agronomico do Estado de S. Paulo. 
[Piracicaba], v. i (1938)-, bimestr. [Teilweise mit englischen Inhaltsangaben]. 
[Beilage: « Boletim do Sindicato agrondmico do Bstado de S. Paulo ».] 

Journal of coconut industries. Colombo, Ceylon coconut board, v. i (Sept. i937)-» 
trim. 
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Kautschxjk; Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche und Kautschukforschung und Kau- 
tschukverarbeitung...; Organ der Deutschen Kautschuk-Gesellscnaft. Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, v. i6 (1940)-, mens. R. M. 24. - int; R, M. 
20.40 etr. 

Kenya. Forest department. Forest department pamphlet. Nairobi No. i, 1928-, 
irr. 

(MoeoTCHNAIA promychlennost SSSR) MojioqHaa npoMHmjieHHocrt CCCP. MocKBa, 
V. 5 (I938)-, mens (vor 1939 bimestr.) Rb. 24. ~ [1938-1939 unter dem Titel: 

« Molotchnomaslodelinaia promychlennost »]. [Milch wirtschaft in Sovjetruss- 
land.] 

Phiuppines. Department of agriculture and commerce. Popular bulletin. Manila, 
Bureau of printing, No. i (1934)-, irr. 

Revue intemationale des industries agricoles. Paris, Commission intemationale 
des industries agricoles, v. i (1939)-, trim 40 fr. p. fasc. 

Rubber research scheme (Ceylon), leaflet, [Agalawatta], No. 10 (1926)-, irr. 

SOCIEDADE brasileira de agronomia. Revista da Sociedade brasileira de agronomia. 
Rio de Janeiro, v. i (1937/38)-, trim. 

(VESTNIK zachtchity rastenii) BecrnnK samHiu pacreHHfl. MocKBa, [etc.], PocyA. 

KOJixo3Hott H coBXOBHoft JiHTepaTypu, 1935, irr. (BcecoroaHaa aKafleMHn ceJitcKoxosaft- 
CTBeHHMX HayK HMeHH B. H. JIOHHHa. BceC0H)3HHft HHCTHTyr aamUTU paCTeHHfl). 
[1935-1939 unter dem Titel « Zachtchita rastenii »]. [Inhaltsverzeichnis und 
Titel auch englisch. Bulletin of plant protection.] 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabilc. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 

Movements of the African Migratory Locust f 

Harrar Government. On January 20, 1939 the Residency of Dodola 
(Goba) reported the passing of large swarms of Locusta migratoria migrator ioides 
from the south. On the 22nd, further swarms invaded the Ticcib zone, 
continuing towards tlie south on the 23rd. On January 30 and 31, numerous 
dense swarms passed over the Densa region towards the east. During the first 
decade of February, swarms from Auasc flying in the direction of Uruta were 
reported; other swarms from the north-east passed over Ticcid. On February 12, 
some locusts pas.sed over different zones of Arussi, Bole and Cercer. 

In the first decade of March, several swarms were observed in the Commis- 
sariat of Arussi, specially in the Ticcio zone, flying in various directions, and in 
the Adaba Sella Hera zone, vSciotera region. During the last fortnight of March, 
invasions were reported in the Ghiniir. Goba and Gore zones and also at the 
beginning of April; in the Hadama zone, further invasions were reported, by 
swarms from the south-east, which then crossed the Auasc taking a westerly 
and easterly direction. Swarms were also observed in the Hadama territory 
in the last decade of April; the insects came from the south-east and continued 
towards the north-east. 

During the first decade of May, locusts from Dancalia flew over the Billalo 
zone, over Villa Baka, Gascia and Asba Littorio. Other swarms from Gota 
settled in the Herrer zones, and continued towards Dire Daw^a. Further swarms 
from the south-west cro.ssed the Baka zone near Miesso towards the south-east; 
others again, from south-south-west, crossed the Arba zone, along the railway 
line. In the second decade of May, egg-laying was observed in Cercer territory, 
particularly on May 13 when swarms flew over Harrar and settled at Combolcia, 
During the second and third decade of the same month, the starting-point of 
the invasion was considered to be the Hadama Territory, around which devel- 
oped the hopper bands and swarms from the east and south going north and 
west. On May 30, a swarm passed over the Aubarre zone, in the Commissariat 
of Giggiga. 


♦ Under this and the next heading the countries arc arranged in French alphabetical order. 
,t Coomtunicatioiit from the Government General of Italian Bast Africa, Addis Ababa, transmitted 
to the Institute by the Ministty of Italian Africa, Rome. 
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Shoa Government. On February 12, swarms from the north-east settled 
outside Addis Ababa (Maccanise) and caused some damage, and then continued 
towards the west. On February 14, some swarms settled near Uolkitt^; on 
the same day past Balti near Sukuri, a swarm about 2 km. long and a hundred 
metres wide was observed. On February 23, a swarm passed over Deddestb 
towards the south-west. 

On Apiil 17, swarms passed Sulult^. Towards the end of May, some hop- 
per bands and nymphs came into activity in the territory situated between Biscofitu 
and Moggio, following a westerly and northerly direction. During the first 
decade of June, the situation remained unchanged. 

Galla and Sidamo Government. This territory was seriously attacked in 
April 1939 by swarms from the west and north-west, they invaded the zones of 
Beni Sciangul, Wollega, Lekempti and Jimma where they damaged the crops. 
Observations carried out along the frontier zones showed that these sw^arms 
came from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


ESTONIA 

The Elm Disease in the Country * 

Ceratostomella ulmt (Schwarz) Buisman (Graphium uhni Schw^arz) prol)ably 
made its appearance in Estonia between 1930 and 1935. 

This fungus may now be observed throughout the country (ii districts). 
Many elms have already withered in consequence of the attacks of this parasite. 


GREECE 

Scale Insects Observed on Citrus in the Island of Crete | 

With a view to protecting citrus cultivation in Greece, which is becoming 
of increasing importance, both in extent and in the export trade of the country, 
against diseases and pests, and in particular, against scale insects (Coccidae), 
it was considered advisable to identify the species already existing in the 
country and to determine the districts affected by each 

Dr. Jean Koron^os, well-known expert on scale insects, now working at 
the Benaki Phytopathological Institute, was requested to visit the regions where 
citrus cultivation is extensive in order to indentify the scale insects found and 
to ascertain their importance in regard to damage caused. 

Dr. Koron^os began his investigation in the Ionian Isles, the Aegean Islands 
and the island of Crete. 


* Commimicatlon from Professor K. lyEPiK, Director of the Phytopathological Experiment Station 
of the University, Tartu, Estonia. 

f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. A. Ayoutantis, Chief 
of the PhytopathologicaJ Service, Ministry of Agriculture, Athens, Greece. 
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Investigations were begun in the islands as measures for preventing the 
introduction of new dangerous scale insects or the spread of the species already 
prevalent, can more easily be carried out. 

The results of Dr. Koroneos’ results are summarized as follows:— 

vSpecies Observed, 

Chrysomphalus dictyospermi, 

Chrys. [Aonidiella] anrantii. 

Parlatoria zizyphi. 

Lepidosaphes pinnaejormis (L. beckii). 

Lecanium (Saisseiia) olcae. 

L. {Coccus) hesperidum. 

Ceroplastes rusci. 

Pseudococcus ctiri. 

Icerya purchasi. 

Area Affected and Damage Caused by the Above-Mentioned Scale Insects. 

Chrysomphalus diciovospernti. Probably of recent introduction, either by pot 
plants, chiefly palms, or by citrus plants from other regions of Greece. Found 
throughout the Department of Canea, with the exception of a few divStricts. 

Up to the present, this species is localized in the Department of Canea, 
where it is very prevalent and causes heavy damage. It was not seen in the 
other Departments of Crete. 

Chrys. aurantii. Has been prevalent in Crete for some considerable time. 
Is found chiefly on the trunks, branches, leaves and fruit. In many cases, 
it is very widespread and harmful. In the Canea district, it appears to be 
replaced by Chrys. dictyospermi . Citrus medica and C. are the species 

chiefly attacked; C. deliciosa (C. nobilis) only very slightly. 

Parlatoria zizyphi. This species is found practically throughout the island 
of Crete, with the exception of the Department of Lassithi. In all the other 
departments it is very widespread and harmful. 

Lepidosaphes pinnaejormis. Only observed at Spilia Kissamou, in the De- 
partment of Canea, and in the communal nursery of Iraklion (Candia) where it 
is very widespread. Probably introduced from other regions of Greece and 
perhaps independently in each case observed. It was not seen elsewhere in 
Crete. 

Lecanium oleae. This species is very widespread throughout the island of 
Crete and is found on all Citrus species. It causes considerable damage. 
Especially prevalent in the Department of Canea. 

L. hesperidum. This species is also found throughout the island of Crete, 
but is much less prevalent and does not spread so extensively as L. oleae. 
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It is very prevalent in the Hierapetra and Hagios Nicolaos districts in the 
Department of Lassithi and in the Department of Rethymno. On the whole, 
it is not very serious. 

Ceroplastes rmci. This species is observed sporadically on Citrus spp. and 
is of little importance. 

Pseudococcus citri. This species was found at Alikianou in the Depart- 
ment of Canea and at Hierapetra in the Department of Lassithi. It causes 
damage but does not appear to spread much. It is much less harmful than 
the first- mentioned species {Chrysomphalus, Parlatoria zizyphi, Lecanium oleae), 

I eery a purchasi. This species is found everywhere, but attack is slight, 
owing to Rodolia (Novius) cardinalis. 

Some Scale Insects Observed on Other Crops. 

Aspidiotus hederae. Found on several occasions on carob trees, heavily in- 
fested causes damage throughout the island of Crete. 

Parlatoria oleae. This species is not widespread and causes no damage to 
fruit trees in Crete as in continental Greece. 

The results of the investigations to be carried out in the other regions 
of Greece on the species of scale insects found on Citrus spp. will be communi- 
cated in due course. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Colorado Beetle Situation in 1939 * 

Owing to the absence of the strong south winds, no 'heavy invasion of 
Leptinotarsa decemlineata from Belgium and France took place as in 1938. 
The more southerly provinces, however, were infested. 

The region affected is more or less the same as in 1938, i. e., to the south 
of the Rhine, apart from a small superficial focus i km. to the north of the 
river. 

The foci number 242, of which 205 may be considered as superficial (one 
or a few adults, or a small number of small larvae) and 37 as being attached 
foci, spread over 121 communes. 

On the trap-plants, planted around the attached foci foUnd in 1938, in 
9 cases, one or several adults have been captured. All these foci may be con- 
sidered as extinct. 

The situation at the moment appears more favourable than in 1938. In 
the part of the country lying south of the Rhine, all potato crops, in the fields 
and in gardens, have been sprayed three times with a 4 per cent, lead arse- 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. N. van Poeteren, Engi- 
neer, Chief of the Phytppathological Service of the Netherlands, Wageningen. 
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nate mixture. This treatment was carried out by the growers or by the com- 
munal Services, but the lead arsenate was distributed free by the State. 
The treatment of new foci is assured by the State. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Locust Invasion, 1932-39* 

Monthly Report No. 8i. August, 1939, 

Movements of red locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) swarms have 
been reported in the following districts during August, namely: Lomagundi, 
Mazoe, Marandellas, Hartley, Chibi, and Matobo. 

The .swarms have been described as from ‘small' to ‘very large'. 

Two swarms are stated t^o have entered the Chibi district from Mozambique 
territory on the ist. The remaining reports appear to refer to swarms already 
within the Colony. 

The general position is judged to be similar to that in August of last year. 

■ No damage has been reported. 

jMonthly Report No. 82. September, 1039. 

Swarms of N. septemfasciaia have been reported during the month from 
the districts of Sebungwe, Lomagundi, Mazoe, Salisbury, Hartley, Gwelo, Ma- 
randellas, Umtali, Melsetter, Chibi, and Iirdza. 

The swarms have been described as from ‘ small ’ to ‘ very large '. No 
definite trend of flight is apparent from the reports. 

Such .specimens as have been received have not been in breeding condition. 

Sixty acres of wheat are stated to have been destroyed on a farm in the 
Melsetter district. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Italian East Africa. — Decree No. 803 of September 4, 1939 relative 
to the regulations for the conservation and management of coffee estates in Ha- 
rar, provides, inter alia, that proprietors must replace at their owui expense 
all plants removed becau.se of disease, decay or poor growth. 

On the appearance of parasitic diseases, coffee growers must immediately 
inform the local Government authorities who in turn will advise the Agricul- 
tural Office or the Agricultural Sections. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
F. F. S., Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


♦ Mon, I Ingl, 
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Coffee growers are required to carry out the instructions issued by the 
Agricultural Services for disease control. If not executed within a certain period, 
control operations will be carried out by the Agricultural Services, expenses to 
be paid by the proprietor. 

For crops attacked by rust [Hemileia vastatrix) the measures to be adop-* 
ted are: — 

(^J!) collection and burning of diseased leaves in cases of incipient in- 
fection; 

(6) burning of stunted weak plants easily susceptible to the disease; 

(c) spraying with copper mixtures (if possible adherent solutions) — after 
the destruction of the centres of infection — of the foliage of the remaining trees. 

Control of termites and ants according to the instructions issued by the 
Government Services is alzo compulsory. [Giornale Ufficiale del Governo Gene- 
rale deir Africa Orientalc Italiana e Bollettino Ufficiale del Governo dcllo Scioa, 
Parte prima, Addis Abeba, 27 settembre 1939, anno IV, n. 23, pp. 894-895). 

Germany. — A Decree of July i, 1939 issued with a view to preventing 
the introduction of diseases and pests of plants cultivated in former Austria 
(Ostmark) and in the Sudeten districts (Sudetenland) proliibits the import of 
the following plants:— 

(a) Coniferae belonging to the genera Allies, Picea, Pinus, Pseudotsuga, 
and Tsvga\ 

(b) Carnations (plants and cuttings); 

(r) Rooted plants, cuttings and any other living part of the genus 
Ulmus and of the Canadian poplar (Populus canadensis). 

The import of carnations (cut flowers) is prohibited during the period 
March 15 to November 30, 

Some products may only be iuiported if free from certain specified diseases 
and pests. Mention is made of (a) cherries: the cherry fruit fl\ [Rha^oletis 
cerasi]) (h) fresh fruits, living plants and parts of same: San Jo.sd scale [Aspi- 
diotiis perniciosus] and the apple maggot [Rhagoletis ponionella]\ (r) potatoes: 
wart disease [Synchyirium endobioticum]; {d) bulbs of horticultural plants: Pseu- 
domonas hyacinthi, Sclerotinia bulborum, Sclerotium tuliparum, Botrytis tulipae, 
Penicillium sp., An^uillulina dipsaci, Merodon sp., Eumcrus sp., and Rhizogly- 
phus echinopus. 

The above-mentioned products may only be imported through specially 
authorized custom-houses, and will be examined by officers of the Plant Inspec- 
tion Service. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. August 1939, Bd. 
XI, Nr. 4, S. 93-95). 

In conformity with the Decree of August 8, 1939 grapes are included 
among the fruits classed as ‘ berries which according to the Decree of May 
24 > ^939 Bulletin, 1939, No. 9, p. 211] are exempted from the mea- 

sures prescribed by the Decrees relative to the introduction of the San Josd 
scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus], (N achrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzen- 
schutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang September 1939, 19. Jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 91). 
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A provision dated August lo, 1939 establishes that in 1940 not more 
than 1200 ha. may be planted with the ‘ Krstling ' variety, non-resistant to* 
the potato wart disease [Synchytrium endohioticum], for seed. 

Detailed provisions establish the system to be employed in dividing this 
very reduced area among the different provinces and farms specializing in the 
production of seed potatoes. {Ibid., v^. 90). 

A Notification of August 14, 1939 states certain exceptions to the 
Decree of October 8, 1937 |see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 2, pp. 28-29] relative to 
the control of potato wart disease [Synchytrium endohioticum]. 

The non-resistant variety ‘ Erstling ’ may still be cultivated in 1941 in 
certain districts recognized as special centres for the production of very early 
potatoes. Of the area allotted for early varieties, however, only 35 per cent, 
may be allowed for the ‘ Erstling ' variety, the remaining 65 per cent, to 
be planted with early varieties resistant to wart disease such as ' Primula 
' Fruhmolle ‘ Fnihbote ’, ' Friiheste Delikatess ’ or ‘ Sieglinde '. 

Until further notice, seedlings of the varieties ‘ Allerfruheste Gelbe ’ and 
* Centifolia non-resistant to wart disease, may still be produced after July 
I, 1940 for export and for farms which will have received a special authoriza- 
tion. [Amthche Vfianzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. vSepteinber 1939, Bd. XI, 
Nr. 5, S. 117-1181. 

By Decree of August 15, 1939, the Minister of Agriculture, taking 
into consideration that the potato varieties resistant to wart disease [Synchy- 
trium endobioiicum] have almost entirely replaced the non-resistant varieties 
and that consequently the danger of this disease spreading is now cons-ider- 
ably reduced, agrees that the seal of the Plant Protection Service need no 
longer be applied to packages and sacks of potatoes imported by rail; the 
official seal is only necessary for the truck. {Nachrichtenblait fur den Deutschen 
Pflanzenschuizdienst, Berlin, Anfang September 1939, 19. Jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 91). 

By Decree of August 21, 1939, fresh fruits and vegetables used by 
the international Wagons-lits Company are exempted from the prescriptions 
relative to the introduction of the >San Jos^ scale [Aspidtotus perniciosus^ and 
apple maggot [Rha^oleiis pomonella]. The quantities brought, however, must 
not exceed the requirements of the restaurant service. (Ibid,, S. 91). 


Germany (Bohemia and Moravia Protectorate). — Decree No. ^5 of 
February 27, 1939 indicates in detail the control measures to be taken against 
the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemhneafa). 

Every land-owner, and any person in general, who has found or suspects the 
presence of the Colorado beetle in a particular piece of land must report it within 
24 hours, providing at the same time a specimen of the insect or the object giv- 
ing rise to his suspicions (e. g. a nibbled leaf). 
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The Burgomaster of the commune must at once notify the local Experiment 
Station, sending the suspected specimen and take the necessary measures to 
ensure that no potatoes, plants or soil leave the suspected land. 

If the Experiment Station confirms the presence of the Colorado beetle, 
it must notify the authorities in the commune concerned and to those of the 
district within the next 24 hours. 

The Burgomaster will publish the information, in the usual way, that the 
Colorado beetle has been found in the district, at the same time indicating exactly 
in what place and giving the name of the land owner. A notice warning the 
public of the presence of the beetle in to be posted up on the property at once. 

The district authorities will declare the whole commune as an infested area 
and all those within a radius of 15 kilometers as threatened zones. 

The Minister of Agriculture will declare the infested and threatened areas 
as a closed zone in which a series of well defined measures must be taken: 

{a) Prohibition of transport or movement of living Colorado beetles, 
potatoes, other plants, soil, etc. from the infested zone. 

(6) Destruction of the beetle on the infested land. 

[c) Disinfection of the land. 

[d) Compulsory planting of potatoes on the infested soil and compulsory 
examination of the soil. 

[e) The institution of ‘ Colorado beetle days ' devoted to collecting 
and destroying the beetles. 

(/) Compulsory notification of all land planted with potatoes. 

The Minister of Agriculture may make other provisions. He is also em- 
powered to enlist the help of schools, * workmens' organizations, etc. for the 
control of the Colorado beetle. 

The introduction and transport of living Colorado beetles are prohibited. 

Similarly, it is forbidden to import living plants or parts of living plants, 
plant refuse, etc. that are infested with the Colorado beetle. This prohibition 
extends also to packing material and to every object that has been in contact with 
infected plants. 

Finally, it is prohibited to import living plants, parts of living plants, plant 
refuse, packing materials or anything that has been in contract with them if 
they come from a country known to be infested with Colorado beetle. 

The Minister of Agriculture may make exceptions to this last regulation 
if the consignment is accompanied with a certificate of condition and origin of 
which an example is given as an annexe to the present decree. An examination 
by an official of a Station designated by the Minister of Agriculture will be neces- 
sary on entry. The procedure for inspection is given in detail. 

The transit of consignments coming from a district known to be infested 
with Colorado beetles is permitted on condition that the packages are securely 
closed and intact, or if the transport takes place in tightly closed vehicles. 

The Decree of February 25, 1938 and the modification introduced by the 
Decree of June 24, 1938 [see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 6, p. 128, and 1939, No. 3, 
p. $8] are rescinded. (Amthche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. November 
1939, Bd. XI, Nr. 6, S. i 37 -i 45 )- 
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According to a Notification of March 23, 1939 the countries covered 
by the Decree of February 27, 1939 (see above) and considered as infested by 
the Colorado beetle are the following: — Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg, Canada, Germany, United States of America, and Switzerland. 
(Ibid., S. 146). 

Another Notification of the same date explains the exceptions that are 
made to the regulation prohibiting the importation of plants, etc. from countries 
infested with the Colorado beetle. 

The importation of fresh fruit, vine cuttings, flower bulbs, and a whole series 
of different plants is allowed. The list includes 93 scientific names of plants 
(generic and specific). 

If is also permissible to import cut flowers between October i, and May 15, 
and azaleas and araucarias from January, to April 15. The consignments however 
must be accompanied by a certificate of condition and origin and an example 
of such a certificate is appended to the present decree. (Ibid., S. 146-147). 


Under a notification of May 19, 1939 provisions of the Decree of 
August 0, 1935 [see this Bulletin, 193b, No. 3, p. 58J made with a view to prevent- 
ing the introduction of vSan Jose scale (Aspidioius perniciosus) are extended 
to Slo\\akia, the presence of this insect having been discovered there. It is there- 
fore forbidden to import from vSlovakia any living plants, vine cuttings, grafts 
or other parts of living ])lants, including plant refuse or material that has been 
in contract with such products, especially barrels, boxes, sacks and other mater- 
ials and packing. (Ibid., S. 148-149). 


Germany (Brunswick). — A Decree of vSeptember 9, 1939, concerning the 
protection of bees forbids the use of arsenicals on fruit trees and horticultural 
and field crops when they arc in flower; in particular this applied to asparagus 
and rape. 

Fruit trees growing near apiaries may only be sprayed with copper or 
arsenical sprays in the evening after the bees have returned and preliminary 
warning must be given to the bee keeper. 

These regulations do not apply to vines or to the treatment of potato crops 
with arsenicals or to crops grown for scientific and experimental purposes. 
(Amtliche Pfianzenschuizbestimmungen, Berlin, i. November 1939, Bd. XI, Nr. 6, 
S. 136-137). 


Germany (Sudetenland). — By Decree of August 23, 1939, the trade in 
poisons is regulated by the Police Ordinance of January ii, 1938 [see this 
Bulletin, 1938, No. 4, p. 78] that is in force in Prussia. {Nachrichtenblatt fur 
den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang November 1939, 19. Jahrg., 
Nr. II, S. 105). 
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Australia (Western Australia). — On September 27, 1939 wild radish 
{Raphanus raphanistrum) and double gee (Emex australis) have been declared 
to be noxious weeds within the boundaries of the Mukinbudin Road Board and 
Preston Road Board districts respectively. [Government Gazette of Western 
Australia, Perth, September 29, 1939, No. 47, p. 1714). 


Canada. — The Pest Control Products Act (Chapter 5, 1927 and chapter 21, 
1939) regulates the sale of products used in controlling agricultural pests. 
(The Pest Control Products Act [Office Consolidation of the Agricultural Pests' 
Control Act, 192 j, as amended in 19 jp). Administred hy the Plant Products 
Division, Production Service, Ottawa, 1939, 13 pp.). 


Spain. — By ‘ Orden ’ issued on September 22, 1939, the measures to be 
adopted in this country for the locust control have been specified. [Boletin Oficial 
del Estado, Madrid, 27 septiembre 1939, afio IV, num. 269, pdgs. 5343 a 5345). 


United States of America. — By Amendement No. i to the rules and 
regulations (seventeenth revision) supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 48 
on account of the Japanese beetle [Popillia japonica], approved on June 22, 
1939 and effective on July i, 1939, the regulations 3, 5, 6, 7 and q, which were 
promulgated on February 16, 1939 [see this Bulletin, 1939, No. ii, p. 264], 
are amended. [B. E. P. Q. — Q. 48, [Washington, D. C., 1939], 9 pp.). 


*** An Act approved on August 9, 1939 authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prepare plans for the eradication and control of the pink bollworm 
[PecHnophora [Platyedra) gossypiella] affecting cotton within the United States 
and Mexico. ([Pubhc-No. 35i-y6th Congress]. [Chapter 612-ist Session]. [H. R. 
4638]. [Washington, D. C., 1939], i p.). 


Italy. — A specialized course in plant diseases has just been instituted 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests at the University 
of Pisa. This course will commence with the academic year 1939-40. 

Its purpose is to allow young graduates in agriculture, forestry, natural 
sciences and biology to complete their studies in plant diseases and their identif- 
ication sa that a high standard of professional training may be assured. 


Jamaica. — By Government Notice No. 712 published on September 10, 
1938, the transhipment of citrus fruits from Spanish Honduras and British 
Honduras at the port of Port Antonio will be allowed inter alia on the condition 
that the fruit must be free from pest and disease. [Jamaica, British West 
Indies. Government Notice No. J 12. Jamaica Gazette Extraordinary, loth September 
I p.)* 
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Mauritius. — Proclamation No. 21 of August 24, 1939 declares that all 
citrus trees growing on any land within the Island of Rodrigues are infected 
with citrus canker {Pseudomonas citri). 

The Director of Agriculture or any person deputed by him may at any 
time inspect any lands where citrus trees grow and cause the destruction, 
removal, disposal or treatment of any plants found to be infected or suspected 
of being infected with the disease. {Legal Supplement to the Official Gazette 
of the Mauritius Government, No. 51 of August 26th, igjg. Proclamations igjg^ 

pp- 37-38)- 

Mexico. — ‘ Acuerdo ' of June 29, 1939 prescribes the general regula- 
tions regarding the control of Sigatoka disease [Cercospora musae], locally known 
as ‘ chainusco ’ [see also this Bulletin, 1939, No. ii, p. 266]. {Diario Ofictal, 
Mexico, 27 de julio de 1939, tomo CXV, num. 23, pags. [i] a 3). 

New Zealand. — By Special Order made by the Clutha County Council 
on August I, 1939 and published by the Minister of Agriculture on September i, 
1939, ragwort [Senecio jacohaeu] is declared to be a noxious weed within the 
said County. {The New Zealand Gazette, Wellington, September 14, 1939, 
Numb. 1 12, p. 2496). 

« 

Union of South Africa* — By Proclamation No. 155 of July 22, 1939, 
from and alter February i, 1940, the Schedule to Proclamation No. 286 of No- 
vember 6, 1936 [see this Bulletin, 1937, No. 5, pp. 99-102] is amended by the 
insertion after sub-paragraph {b) of paragraph (2) of clause 4 of the following 
new sub-paragraph. — 

‘ (c) A certificate from the Department of Agriculture of the declared country of 
origin, or a certificate from vSome official institution in that country which the Minister has 
agreed to recognise, stating that the crop from which the potatoes were derived was officially 
inspected in the field and that the degree of freedom from virus diseases was sufficiently high 
to ensure the suitability of the progeny for seed purposes, and stating further that the said 
crop was not grown in the vicinity of any unhealthy potato crops or other plants infected 
with potato virus diseases ’ 


Uruguay. — The Decree No. 380/935 of May 24, 1939, modifying the 
Decree No. 380/935 of September 29, 1937 [see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 3, p. 57] 
regulating the agricultural insecticide and fungicide trade, makes it obligatory 
to have all labels used to mark the above preparations approved. The text of 
such labels must conform to the results of official trials and analyses. {Diario 
Oficial de la Repdblica Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 10 de junio de 1939, 
tomo 135, niim. 9829, pig. 435-^)- 

• Communication from the Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Division of Entomology, 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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u 
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Revue de Zoologie agricole et appliquie, Bordeaux, 1938, 37* annee, n^ 7, p. 103- 
112, fig. 14; no 8, p. 120-122. 

ZEUENSKY, V. Contribution k T^tude de Laphygma exigua Hbn. (L^pid. Noct.) 
au Maroc. Revue de Zoologie agricole et appliquee, Bordeaux, 1938, 37* ann^e, 
n® 9. p. 137-143. fig- 17- 

Zerova, M. a fir-tree disease caused by the fungus Phomopsis picea,e Zerova sp. 
nov. Journal de Vlnstitut botanique de VAcadimie des Sciences de la RSS 
d’Ukratne, Kiev, 1939, n® 20(28), p. Li37]“i43. fig- [Bibliographic], p. 142. 
[In Russian, with title and summary also in Rnglish. — The Latin diagnosis 
of the new species is given]. 

ZoEOXAREVSKY, B. Pullulation du criquet nomade en Afrique occidentale fran- 
yaise. V Agronomic Coloniak,PQxis, 1939, 28* annee, no 257, p. 141-149, i carte. 
[Nomadacris septemfasciata], 

ilUKOWSKi, Julian. Badania nad wpiywem nawozdw mineralnych na didiwnice. 
Rocznik Ochrony Roilin, Pulawy 1939, tom VI, zeszyt 3, str. 73* [99], rys. 1-5. 
Literatura, str. 97-98. 

[In Polish, with title and summary also in Oerman: — ‘ Forschungen fiber 
den Kinfluss der Kunstdfinger auf Regenwurmer ']. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Scgretario generde delUstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

ARGENTINE REPUBUC 

The ‘ Mancha Bacteriana ’ of the Tomato f 

Investigations have been carried out by Dr. Dydia S. Spaini, of the Phy> 
topathological Division at the Ministry of Agriculture, with a view to determin- 
ing the causal agent of the ‘ mancha bacteriana ’ of the tomato in the Republic. 

This disease appears on the leaves in the form of small dark green spots, 
soaked in aspect, which become somewhat circular in shape witli a translucent 
yellow border; on the young fruits green or brown blotches appear, surrounded 
by a thin dark ring and when the fruits ripen, the part around the lesion 
remains green. 

A series of inoculations on tomato leaves, stems and fruits giving posi- 
tive results obtained proved that this disease is caused by Phytomonas vesica- 
toria {Bacterium vesicatorium) . 

BRASIL 

Diseases of Cultivated or Useful Plants, Observed in the State of Sao Paulo § 

This is the second list of diseases of cultivated or useful plants .studied at 
the laboratory of Plant Pathology of the Sao Paulo Biological Institute in 
1937-38 (for the first list, see this Bulletm, 1937, No. 12, pp. 269-275 and 1938, 
3» PP- 49"53)- diseases reported in the previous list and observed 

again in 1937-38 are not cited. 

The recognition of the diseases and pests enumerated in the list below was 
made by the author of this communication and by Messrs. Raul Drummond 
Gon9alves and Spencer Correa de Arruda, assistants at the aforesaid Institute. 


♦ Under this and Uie next heading the countries are arranged in Fiench alphabetical order, 
t Communication from Ure official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchi inatto, 
Agricultuial Engineer, Director of the ‘Sanidad Vegetal’, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires. 
Argentine Republic. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the International Institute ot Agriculture, 
Mr. Aoesxi*AU a. Bitancourt, Assistant Director of the Biological Institute, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Mon* i In$l. 
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Winter-Cherry (Physalis alke- 
kengi L.)* 

Groundnut {Arachh hypogaea L.). 

Avocado {Persea americana Mill.). 
Banana {Mma spp.). 

Coffee (Coffca arahica L.)* 

Sugar cane [Saccharum oificinarum 

L.). 

Citrus {Citrus spp.). 


Eucalyptus {Eucalyptus spp.). 
Guava {Psidijim guayava E.). 
Jasmin {Jasminum sambac L.). 

Ivy {Hedera helix L.). 

Maize {Zea mays L.). 

Mango {Mangifera indica L.), 
Cassava {Manihot utilissima 1^.). 
Carnation {Dianthus caryophyllus 

L.). 

Barley {Hordeum vulgare L-)- 

Pepper {Capsicum annuum E.). 

Cashew-nut {Anarcadium occiden- 
tale L.). 

Castor-oil Plant {Ricinus commu- 
nis Iv,). 


Entyloma physalidts (Kalkbr. and 
Cke.) Wint.^ 

Sphaceloma arachidis Bitancourt and 
Jenkins. 

Cephaleuros mycoidca Karst. 

Chloridium nmsae G. Stahel. 

Polyporus sapurema A. Moller. 

Leaf and fruit spots (virus). 

Pyrenochaeta sacchari Bitancourt. 

Elsinoe australis Bitancourt and Jen- 
kins. 

Rhizoctonia sp., Pythium sp., Fusa- 
rium sp., Collctotrichum gloeospo- 
rioides Penz. 

Botryosphaeria ribis Grosscnb. and 
Duggar. 

Fusarium sp. 

Coniothecium sp. 

Sphaceloma sp. 

Elsinoe jasmini Bitancourt and Jen- 
kins. 

Vermicularia trichella Er. 

Sphaerulina maydis P, Henn. 

Myriogenospora acicuhsporae Vizioli. 

Sphaceloma sp. 

Rosellinia ? bunodes B. and Br. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Ustilago hordei (Pers.) K. and S. 

Collctotrichum sp. 

Cercospora anacardii Miill. and Chupp. 

Gloeosporium sp. 

Ceratostomella sp., Fusarium ortho- 
ceras var., Phytopkthora sp. 

Alter naria sp. 
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Tea (7 hea sinensis L ) 

Grape vitsE [Vitis spp ) 

Abutiion ^iRiATUM Dick^ 

Achras safota T 

AgAIF AMERICANA h 

A\o\i (HikiMoiiA Mill and ^ soi a- 

MOSi T 

1 \ 1 RRHOA ( Ah iM BOl 1 L 
Boiuaiw 111 I 1 siK 1 iniLis Willd 
( f \ih()i()Liii M hom SI I M Mart 
( HOhisiA SI 1( los I St Hll 
(iriHhi Bhisiin \sis Cham 

( ( il MIS i \Gf RI 1 L 

Lh\iiihi\i hiiKUMi Mart 
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h 1( I S Ll S( H\ 17"/// -IN 1 Ml(j 

Hu OKI A Flaw (Alarsch j Britt 
Jam BOS a i ( lgaris DC 
/ i CIMA ( AIMllO DC 

MaCHAI Kl( M sp 

Myrharia jaboik 4BA Berg 

OcoihA piLCHhLLA Mart 

Pasfaum pLicATbiiM Micli and P 
FRoiiibRVM Arech 

J^AIONIA SFIMhIX (L ) Ca\ 

Rhus vlrnix L. 
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Elstnoe theae Bitancourt and Jenkins 

Leptothynum point Mont 

^phacdoma sp 

Elsinoe sp 

RJixncJwstonui sp 

Sphaceloma sp 

Sphaceloma sp 
Bacterium sp 
Sphaceloma sp 
Phyllactinia sp 

Elsinot clcthrac Bitancourt and Jenkins 
Puccini a cucununs P Henn 
Sphaceloma sp 

Elsinoe pitam^at Bitancourt and Jen- 
kins 

^phaccloma sp 

Lhinoi rondii Jenkins and Bitancourt 

Puccinia ]ambosai P Henn 

Pestalozzia sp 
^ \ irus 
Uredo sp 

Pseudothis suhcoccodis (Speg ) Theiss 
Sphaceloma sp 

Drcpanoconis larviforniis Speg 
Claviceps pas pah vStev and Hall 

Sphaceloma sp 

Sphaceloma rhois Bitancourt and 
Jenkins. 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


Fungi, Bacteria and Diseases of Unknown Origin Observed in the Colony * 

The following is a list of the fungi, bacteria and diseases of unknown 
origin observed in the Colony of Mozambique. The author of this report was 
assisted by Mr. J. Peres Guimaraes. 


Citrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck . . . . 


C. nobilis Uour 

C. limonia Osbeck 

Prunus persica Stokes 

P. domestica T 

Pyrus mains U 

Persea gratissima Gaertner . . . . 

Ficus carica L 

Morns sp 

Carica papaya L 

Carya pecan Engl, and Graebn. . . » 
Gelonium adenophorum Muell. Arg, 
Afzelia quanzensis Welw 

Magnolia grandi flora L 

Eucalyptus citriodora Hooker . . . 
Tristania conferta R. Brown . . . 
Ricinus communis L 


Coffea arabica L. 


Oospora citri-aurantii Ferraris. 

Melanosis (cause unknown). 

Psorosis (cause unknown). 

Foliocellosis (cause unknown). 

Melanosis (cause unknown). 

Cephaleuros my coidea Karst. 

Alternaria sp. 

Phyllosticta pr unicola Sacc. 

Cephaleuros my coidea Karst. 

C. my coidea Karst. 

C. my coidea Karst. 

Cercospora sp. 

Phyllactinia cor y lea (Pers.) Karst. 
Capnodium sp. 

Phyllactinia corylea (Pers.) Karst. 
Cercospora fusca Rand. 

Capnodium sp. 

Septoria sp. 

Phyllactinia corylea (Pers.) Karst. 
Cephaleuros mycoidca Karst, 
r. mycoidea Karst. 

C. mycoidea Karst. 

Melampsorella ricini (Biv. and Bern.) De 
Toni. 

Cercosporina ricinella (Sacc. and Berl.) Speg. 
Hemileia vastatrix B. and Br. 

Cercospora coffeicola B. and Cke. 
Capnodium sp. 

Cladosporium herbarum Link. 


♦ Communication from the oflacial correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Jtiuo Gard6 Alfaho 
Cardoso, I,aboratory of Mycology of the ‘ Reparticao Ttoica de Agricultura Eouren^o Marqttea, 
Mozambique. 
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Jasminum odoratissimum h 

Gardenia sp 

Chrysanthemum sp. ... 

Gerber a sp 

Solanum lycopersicum L,. . 

Nicotiana tabacum L. . . . 

Vida faba L 

Vida sp 

Manihot utilissima Pohl . . 
Vitis vinifera h 

Zea mays h 

Hordeum sp 

Oryza saliva L 

Cocos nudfera L 

Chamaerops sp 

Musa sp 


Medicare saliva Mor 

Arachis hypogaea 1/ 

Gossypium sp. ■ 

Anarcadium oeddentale L 

Conopharyngia elegans Stapf . . . 

Phragmites sp. 

Various host plants 


Capnodium sp. 

Capnodium sp. 

Septoria chrysanthemella Sacc. 

Cercospora sp. 

Colletotrichum phomoides (vSacc.) Chester. 
Bacterium solanacearum (E. E. vSmith) E. F. 
Smith, 1914. 

Eeaf curl (cause unknown). 

Mosaic (cause unknown). 

AUernaria sp. 

Erysiphe polygoni DC. 

Septogloeum manihotis Zimni. 

Plasmopora viticola (Berk, and Curt.) Berlese 
and de Toni. 

Sorosponum reilianum (Kiihn) McAlp. 
Fusarium sp. 

Diplodia zeae (Schw.) Eev. 

UsHlago hordei (Peis.) Kell, and vSw. 
Helminthosporium teres Sacc. 

Helminthos barium sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Diplodia paUmcola Thiinb. 

Pcstalozzia palmar um Ckc. 
Helminthosporium sp. 

C apnodium sp. 

Thielaviopsis paradoxa (De Seynes) von 
Hohn. 

Glocosporium musarum Cke. and Massee. 
Fusarium sp. 

Cordana musae (Zimin.) von Hohn. 

Mosaic (cause unknown). 

Uromyces siriatus vSehr. 

Cercospora personata (B. and C.) tUlis. 
Rosette (cause unknown). 

Bacterium malvacearum E. F. Smith. 
Cephaleuros mycoidea K'arst. 

Pucci nia callistea Syd. 

Puccinia phragmites (Schiim.) Korn. 
Rhizopus migricans Ehrenb. 

Aspergillus niger v. Tiegh. 


Afo». i Ingl, 
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ITALIAN SOMALILAND 

Locust Movements * 

From June i to 2, 1939, a large swarm from the i^orth-eastern zone of 
Rangi passed over Dolo towards Barrel. 

On tne 3rd, a neavy invasion, also egg-laying, was reported in the Uel- 
scimbirro zone, situated on the frontier of tne Bur Acaba and Audegle terri- 
tory, and in the Doi region. 

On the 4th, another swarm from (ioriamo (]\Ialca Rieh) directed towards 
Barabir and Aulihan again flew over Dolo; no egg-laying. 

On the same day, a large swarm was reported in the Imi zone flying towards 
Carrei. 

On the 5tn, a large swarm from the left bank of the Canale Doria moved 
towards the west, flying over Lamascillindi and continuing in the direction of 
Elemedo. 

On the 7th and 8tli, another vswarm from Imi, taking a north-easterly direc- 
tion, flew over Nascidle 

On the loth, a small swarm was observed passing over Aramaio territory 
continuing towards Buslei without stopping. 

On the same day, a large swarm flew over the Arcadei district, near Cal- 
lafo for three hours; there was no egg-laying and little damage. Tne swarm 
continued towards the north-east. In the afternoon, another large swarm passed 
over Mustahil towards Scillave, in the Bor Bare and Ghel zones; there w^as no 
egg-laying. 

On the 13th, a large swarm was reported over Callafo and Uebi Scebeli; on 
the I4tn, the swarm continued its route, one part towards Gabredarre and the 
other towards Scillave where some damage was caused. 

On the 15th, near Tigieglo, several swarms were observed in the Biolei, 
Cal, Drersin and Corar districts, though no egg-laying took place. On the same 
day, a small swarm was seen between Beira and Dubdub, part of which con- 
tinued towards the south and the remainder towards the north. 

On the iSth, a large swarm arrived at Gabredarre. 

Since that date, no further appearances have been recorded. 

In the invaded area, control operations carried out up to June 28 by the 
staff of the Agricultural Services, assisted by the local authorities and the na- 
tives, gave satisfactory results. 

The traditional systems of control adopted by the natives (ditches) were 
supplemented by scientific methods applied by the European stafl and super- 
vised by workers and technicians of the Agricultural Services. 


* Commiinication from Dr. LuiGi Bozzi, Chief of the Agricultural Services of Italian Somaliland, 
Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 
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SWITZERLAND 

The Colorado Beetle Situation in 1939 * 

Despite the ver>^ wet and cold weather unfavourable for the develo])iiient 
of the Colorado beetle [Lcpiinotarsa dcccmhncaia) in vSwitzerland, during June 
and Ju]3^ 1939, a very se\Tre invasion was re])orted chiefly in the cantons of 
French Switzerland bordering France, In German Switzerland, the outside 
limit fixed last year has been considerably exceeded, and there aie now some 
foci in the cantons of Saint-Oall, Obwaldcn and Zug. 

The following table gives the foci reported in French Switzerland up to 
July 10, and in German Swizterland Up to July 15; in the cantons of (xeneva, 
Valid, Neuchatel and Berne (Jura), the foci have become too numerous to count: — 


F 1 e n c li S w i t z e r 1 a n d 


(kme\a . . . 

41 

communes infested with about 

2,000 foci (under control) 

Valid .... 


M over 


Neuchatel . . 

59 

,, ,, ,, about 

“.000 ,, 

Bernese J lira . 

100 

T t » > t » 

3.000 ,, 

Fribourg , . 

F54 

, , , , , , , , 

I,()fiO ,, ,, 

Valais .... 

S 

. .. 

22 

Total . . . 

710 

coiniiumes illfe^ted with ap- 




})ro\imatel\ 

12,000 foci 



G e r m a n S wm t z e r 1 a n 

d . 


Zurich 20 communes infested with 27 f(>ci (under control). 

Bern (excluding Juki) 7!) ,, ,, ,, K)^ 

Liizeru 30 ,, ,, .Si 

Obwalden i ,, ,, i ,, 

Zug 1 ,, .. 4 ,, 

Solothurn . . . (about) S2 ,, ,, ,, 283 ,, ,, ,, 

Bascl-Stadt 2 ,, ,, ,, lS ,, 

Basel-Fand 45 .. .. i75 .. 

SchafFliouse 3 ,, ,, ,, 3 .. 

Saint-Gall i ,, ,, i ,, 

Aargau 72 ., ,, ,, 194 »» 

Total . . . 333 commimes infested wdth 

about 194 foci 


* Cotiimuuicatioti from Dr. E'. T. Wahlfn, Director of the I'cderal Agiiciiltiiral Ivxpcriment 
Station, Zurich-Oerlikon, Switzerland. 
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Extensive surveys have been carried out in all the districts and control 
measures are being continued according to the methods prescribed by the 
International Committee for the Mutual Study of the Control of the Colorado 
Beetle. Combined applications of lead arsenate and Bordeaux mixture are 
usually employed. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — By virtue of an Ordinance dated August 10, 1939, the va- 
riety of potatoes ‘ Krstling not resistant to wart disease [Svnchytrium endo- 
bioticum] may be cultivated over an area of 1200 hectares for the production 
of certified seed, in spite of the previous Ordinance of September 16, 1937, 
concerning the elimination of varieties of potatoes not resistant to this disease 
[see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 2. p. 28]. However, the permission to grow 
these potatoes is limited to certain administrative units that are expressly stated 
in the Ordinance. [Amtliche PfianzenscJmtzbebHmmun^en, Berlin, 7. Dezember 
1939, Bd. XI, Nr. 7, S. 172-173). 

Notification of September 20, 1939 modifying the seventh Decree of 
May 4, 1939, [see this Bulletin, 1939, No. 7, pp 157-159] relative to the Colorado 
beetle [Leptinotarsa decemhneata], authorizes the introduction of rooted plants free 
from adhering soil during the period from October 10 to November 14 on the 
same conditions fixed by the said Decree for imports made during the period 
November 15-March 31 (N achrichtenhlatt fur den Deutschcn Pfianzenschitzdienst, 
Berlin, Anfang Oktober 1939, ^ 9 - Nr. 10, S. 97) 

By Ordinance of September] 1939, the Ministry of Agriculture, inas- 
much as inspection of the nurseries in the Sudeten region for wSan Jos^ scale 
diotus perniciosus] showed no trace of this insect, authorizes the phytosanitary 
restrictions relative to the trade in plants between the Sudeten region and the 
rest of Germany to be lifted. [Ibid., S. 97-98). 

By Decree of October ii, 1939, countrary to the hunting regulations 
of July 3, 1934, the use of gins is permitted until further order. Persons 
concerned must however apply for special permission from the competent autho- 
rities. (Ibid, S. 175). 

By Decree of October 25, 1939, the regulations for the preservation 
of natural sites and in particular the following:— 

(1) The Law of June 26, 1935, relative to the protection of natural 
sites [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 10, p. 226]. 

(2) The Decree of October 31, 1935, relative to the application of the 
aforesaid Law [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. i, p. 7]. 
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(3) The Decree of March 18, 1936, relative to the protection of wild 
animals an 4 plants [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 7, p. 147J. 

(4) The Decree of March 17, 1937, relative to the ringing of birds, 
are made applicable to Sudetenland. (Amtliche Pflanzcnschutzhe^itimmun^en, i, 
Dezember 1939, Nr. 7, S. 173-174). 

By Decree of October 26, 1939, the Clauses of the Decree of October 
29, 1937, referring to the control of the pests and diseases of fruit trees [see 
this Bulletin, 1938, No. 5, pp. loo-ioi], come into force in the Ostmark (for- 
merly Austria) and in the vSudetenland. {Ibid., vS. 173). 

By a ministerial order of November 4, 1939, based on the Decrees 
of March 28, 1929 and vSeptember 30, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1929, No. 6, p. 83, 
and 1932, No. 12, p. 205J which aim at preventing the introduction of carnation 
leaf roller [Tortrix pronubana], the importation of carnations (cut flowers) is 
permitted after November 15, 1939. {N achrichtenblatt fur den Dcutschen Pfian- 
zenschutzdienst, Aufang Dezember 1939, Nr. 12, S. 108-109). 

By Ordinance of November 21, 1939, the president of the Biological 
Institute (Biologische Reichsanstalt fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft), Berlin- 
Dahlem, is authorised to consider recpiests to import plant and vegetable prod- 
ucts and to make the necessary decisions on the subject. The Minister of 
Agriculture however reserves the right to deal with the most important cases. 

The Ordinance also covers the importation of vines, dealt with in the De- 
cree of December 23, 1935, [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 4, pp. 79-80] which set 
up rules for the Law on grape phylloxera control. [Amtliche Pflanzcnschutz- 
bestimmungen, i. Dezember 1939, Nr. 7, S. 172). 

Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia). — By Decree No. 137 
of April 28, 1939 the destruction of Berberis vulgaris and Mahonia [Z^.] Aqui- 
jolium is made compulsory. 

The necessary work must be carried out by the tenant or proprietor of 
the land at his own expence or, if he refuses to do so, it will be carried out 
by the local authorities the cost still being chargeable to him. 

The destruction must be thorough, it is recommended that the plants be 
grouted out by the roots and burnt at once. 

Exemptions may be granted by the Minister of Agriculture, however, in 
such a case the person concerned is expected to watch the plants spared care- 
fully and to notify at once any sympton of fungus attack that may be obser- 
ved. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungcn, Berlin, 1. Dezember 1939, Bd. XL 
Nr. 7, S. 178-180). 

By Decree No. 143 of May 19, 1939, the destruction of wild hop bines 
(Humulus lupulus) is made compulsory in the communes recognized offlcially 
as producers of hops and in neighbouring communes. 
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The necessary work must be carried out by the land owner or the tenant 
and, if not carried out by them, it will be done by the local authorities but 
at the expence of the person concerned. 

The plants must be pulled out by the roots unless too much damage 
to the crop invaded by the wild hops would be caused by such methods. In 
such a case it will be necessary to destroy only the aerial part of the weed. 

The Plant Protection Station at Praag and B^riinn are entrusted with the 
technical supervision of the application of the above measures in Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

The delegates of the central organisation that determines the condition 
of the hop crops, those of the local hop growers organisations and the officers 
of the Plant Protection Stations mentioned above will examine crops in order 
to detect stools of wild hop. They will invite the owner of the land to be 
present when they carry out their inspection but it may also take place in 
his absence. {Ibid., S. 180-183). 


By Ordinance No. 186 of July 20, 1939, relative to hop downy mil- 
dew (Pscudoperonospora humuli), which is valid in all communes where hops 
are grown, the landowners and tenants are bound to control the disease effect- 
ively, they must: — , 

{a) Cut out and destroy the young shoots of plants attacked by downy 
mildew; 

[h) Provide pickets of at least i m 50 and bind the hop shoots up 
them when these are at a suitable stage of development; 

(c) Remove, as soon as possible after picking, and in any case before 
the leaves yellow, all the old bines remaining in the hop garden. They should 
then be disposed of in such a way that all risk of infection is avoided; 

(d) The bines should be treated with fungicidal sprays [Ibid., S. 183-1 8()). 

By ordinance No. 205 of August, 1939 hunters are asked to confirm to 
certain specified rules. (Ibid., S. 185-187). 


Germany (Prussia). — By Decree of September 29, 1939, coming into 
force October 14, 1939, the control of the winter moth and the mottled umber 
moth [Chematobia brumata, Hibernia defolearia] is made compulsory in certain 
districts of the province vSilesia. 

Hard fruit and stone-fruit trees, with th*e exception of peach trees, must 
be provided with grease bands which remain adhesive for three months. The 
trees must be banded before October 15 each year and the bands removed 
and burnt before March 15 of the subsequent year. The portion of the trunk 
covered by the band must be treated with carbolineum (tar oil). 

An annexe to the Decree contains detailed regulations for the application 
of the grease bands. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Dezember 
1939, Bd. XI, Nr. 7, S. 176-178). 
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Germany (Thuringia). — A Notification of October 12, 1939, modifying 
the provisions of the Notification of February 17, 1939 [see this Bulletin, 1939, 
No. 7, p. 161], allows the cultivation of the following varieties of potatoes, 
which are not resistant to wart disease [Synchytnum endohi otic urn], in the >ear 
1940: ' Erstling ‘ Industrie ’ and ‘ Zwickauer fruhe Gelbe ’. This permission 
however, does not apply to certain communes specificallv mentioned (.Unthchc 
Pflanzenschufzhestimmunqen, Berlin, i. De/ember 1939, Bd. XI, Nr 7, vS. 178). 

Chili. — The Decree No. 629 of September 27, 1939, modifies the Deciee 
No. 105 of February ii, 1925, which contains regulations relating to tlie 
Decree- Law No. 177 of December 31, 1924, which concerns the phvtosanitarv 
police The modification governs the amount ot dodder seeds that ma\ be 
tolerated in luceine and clover seed, (lhano Ofuial cU la Repiihlna dc Chile, 
Santiago, 18 de octnbre de 1939, ano LXII, mini 18, 492, pag 2774) 

Great Britain. — An Act of July 28, 1939, which mav be cited as the 
Prevention of Damage by Rabbits Act, 1939, ^'^akes piocision for the preven- 
tion of damage by these rodents and amends tlie Law relating to the use of 
poison and the use of spring traps above ground for the purpose of killing hares 
or rabbits 

This Act shall not extend to Scotland, to Northern Ireland 01 to tlie admi- 
nistrative county of London [Prevcnlion oj Damaa^e hv Rabbits Act, igjg 2 ('- 
j iico 6 . Ch. 43, London, i()39, 6 ])]> ) 

Italy. — Tw'o Ministerial Decrees of October 5 and 7, 193(), declare the 
communes of Ripatransone, Massa P'ermana and Fakione, Province of Ascoli 
Piceno, to be infested with gi ape phylloxei a {(,azzetta Vflicialc del Ri^no d'Jialia, 
Roma, 18 ottobre 1939, anno 80®, n 244, p. 4885). 

Bv two Ministerial Decrees of October K) and 21, 1939, the communes 
of Monterubbiano, Province of Ascoli Piceno, and Serrone. Province of ITo- 
sinone, are declared to be infested with grape phylloxeia. {Ibid., 31 ottobre I93(), 
n. 254, p. 5062). 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests ha^- published a list of the 
communes in the Kingdom that weie declared to be, or suspected of being, 
infested wdth grape phylloxera on December 31, 1939 [Bolleitino Ufficialc del 
Ministero deW A^ntoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, 21 dicembre 1939, anno XV, 
n. 33, pp. 2775-2792). 

Morocco (French Zone of). — By Vicinal Decree of Octobei i6, 1939, 
(2 ramadan 1358) relative to the measures for the control of the pink cotton 
bollworm [Platyedra gossypiella) and the spiny bollworm (Eartas insulana), 
everyone engaged in cotton-growing, for any purpose whatsoever, is required 
to burn all stalks, leaves, bolls, unharvested seed, and any other cotton plant 
trash remaining on the fields. This operation must be carried out on the fields 
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immediately after harvesting and, at the latest, prior to a date which will 
be fixed each year by Decree of the Director General of the Economic Services. 

Land under cotton the previous year should be kept in good condition, and 
in particular, kept free from plants of the family Malvaceae. 

On no account must cotton plant trash, especially plants, stalks, leaves, 
bolls and seed, be taken away from the cotton fields. 

Cotton must be ginned before April i of the year following harvesting. A 
Decree of the Director General of the Economic Services will indicate the date 
on which this measure will come into force. 

In the ginneries, cotton plant trash and waste accumulating during ginning 
and also sweepings, must be carefully collected and burnt immediately. 

Only ginned and baled cotton, baled lint and treated seed may be dis- 
patched outside the ginnery, and no other cotton, seed, waste and sweepings. 

Cotton seed must be treated with heat, this operation to be carried out im- 
mediately after ginning. 

The necessary apparatus for this purpose must be installed in each ginnery. 

The seeds must be treated at a temperature of at least 550 C. and for a period 
not less than five minutes. 

The apparatus must be provided with an automatic regulator and a ther- 
mometer for daily recording. 

The seed must be packed in sacks as soon as removed from the apparatus 
and, while still hot, the sacks must be closed and sealed. 

With the exception of treated seed kept in sealed bags and compressed 
baled cotton and lint, which may be stored in the ginneries, the storage and 
transport of ginned cotton, and lints not pressed or baled, unginned cotton, and 
untreated seed gfter April 15 of the year following harvesting are prohibited. 
(Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 20 octobre 1939, XVIIP ann^, no 1408, p. 1618). 

A Decree of the Director General of the Economic Services, dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1939, relative to the regulation of cotton seed production and distribu- 
tion, establishes that seed producers shall comply, inter alia, with the measures 
proposed by the Government authorities, particularly in regard to the certifica- 
tion of their crops and the seed obtained. This certification depends chiefly on 
the healthy and clean condition' of the crops, on the quality and germinative 
power of the seeds. 

The certified seeds, after having been checked for quality at the Centre for 
Agricultural Research, will be issued to the ofiicial associations for disinfection 
and for distribution to the European and native planters. (Ibid,, p. 1619). 

Union of South Africa * — With a view to preventing the distribution 
of the bacterial blight of vines (Bacillus vitivorus) into the Union, Proclamation 
No. 50 |of March 14, 1939, withdraws the exemption of [vines in certain [di- 


♦ From a communication of Mr. C. P. van der Merwe, Chief Inspector, Plant Regulatory 
Service, Division of Plant Industry, Dejiartment of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria, Union of 
South Africa. 
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stricts in [the Province of the Cape of Good Hope from the restrictions |on the 
removal of plants, prohibits the removal of vines or parts [thereof infected 
with B. vitivorus^ and prohibits |the removal ,of vines or other plants [of the 
family Vitaceae or parts thereof within or out of the districts of Somerset 
West, Stellenbosch, Worcester and Wynberg, except with the written permission 
from an officer of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. 

Government Notice No. 366 'of March 17, 1939, withdraws the exemption 
from registration of vine nurseries in the districts referred to above and Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 367 of same date required the registration of vine nur- 
series in these same districts before April 15, 1939. 
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GERMAN\ 

The Colorado Beetle Situation in 1939 f 

The presence of the Coloiado beetle (Leptinotarm decemhneata) was esta- 
blished, during the course of the year 1939, m 12,206 places (14,128 places in 
1938) in 2 381 conitiuines (‘ Gemeinden') (2,510 communes in 19^8) belonging to 
170 different districts ( Kreise’) In 16 districts which were reported as being 
infested with the insect in 1(^38 no beetles were found in 1939 

The following tabic shows the distribuition of tlie infested communes — 

Prussia 


Rhine Province — 


District of Aachen 

63 communes 

of Dusseldorl 

26 

of Kolilen/ 

230 

, of Kohl 


of Trier 

25() 

Hessen-Nassau Province — 


District fo Kassel 

30 communes 

, of Wiesbaden 

192 

Westphalia Province 


District fo Arnsberg 

II communes 

of Alindeii 

2 

, of Munstei 

4 

Hanover Pro\ince ~ 


District of Duneburg 

4 communes 

Bavaria 


District of Palatinate 

377 communes 

,, of Lower Franconia 

34 

,, of Middle Franconia 

I 


* Under tins and the next heading the countries are -arranged m French alphabetical order 
t Communication from the lUologischc Rcichsan^talt fur land und I ortstu irtsdiaf t Berlin 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the Institute 


\ 


Mon, $ ln%l 
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WURTTEMBERG. 


Hesse. 

Baden. 

District 


J>\AREANJ). 



91 


249 

of Freiburg 

322 

of Karlsruhe 

107 

of Konstanz 

82 

of Mannheim 

66 




communes 

communes 

commune^ 


communes 


51,491 beetles were found (47,772 on plants and 3,719 in the soil), 25,225 
clusters of eggs, 1,002,240 larvae (960,757 on plants and 41,483 in the soil), 
and 13,959 nymphes. 

The first adults were discovered on April 7 on a farm at Dossenheim, 
district of Heidelberg and on April 10 in a i^lace near Dortmund. The Colo- 
rado beetle was also observed on April 22, 23 and 28 in Palatinate and vSaar- 
land, in each case however it was only a question of a single adult on the 
surface of the ground or in the soil but from May 20 onwards the number of 
observations increased. 

The first egg-laying was recorded on May 30 at Mechtersheim, district 
of Speyer. 

The first larvae were found at Bollendorf, district of Bitburg on June 5 
and 6, on plants and on June 22, in the soil. 

The first nymph was seen on June 25 at Weinheim, district of Mannheim. 

The first adults of the new generation were discovered July 10 at Schif- 
ferstadt, district of Speyer. 

The last adults were observed on November 13 


GREECE 

Control of the Olive Fly * 

As in former years, the control operations against the olive fly [Dacus oleae) 
were carried out during 1938 in the olive-growdng districts where the expected 
harvest warranted the expense. 

Number of Trees Treated. 

In general, operations were only carried out in the districts or parts of 
these where olive production was 30 per cent, higher than the average yield. 

♦ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr A Ayotttantis, Chief 
of the Phytopathdogical Service, Minwtry of Agriculture, Atliens, Greece. 
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Following this principle, control was Undertaken in the following Depart- 
ments and on the number of trees indicated: — 


Depart in e ii t h 


N n m 1 ) e 1 <i f Tices 


Aeiolia and Arcanaiiia 
Ar^olis and Corinth 

Art a 

Attica and Boeotia . 

Achaia 

Zantc 

h:ili8 

Ileraklion 

Tliesprotia .... 

Cavalla 

Corfu 

Ccphalonia .... 
hacoiii.i ... 

havS.sithi 

Messeiii.i 

T'revcija 
Rcthvinno . . 
v^aino.s .... 

Phthioti.s and Pl^oci.s 

Canea 

Chio.s 


3 ^ 4,000 

340.000 

139.000 

995.000 

406.000 

590.000 

610.000 

2.300.000 

1 50.000 

850.000 
2,(>ro,ooo 

75 . 5.000 

1 . 534.000 

2.494.000 

4.300.000 
()]0,000 

I ,1)00,000 

350.000 

585.000 

3.200.000 

580.000 


I'tital . . . 2(>,5oo,ooo 


A total of 26, 500, 000 trees tieatecl out of a})proxin]Ttely the 60, 000, 000 
olive trees in Orecce. 


Control Method Ihnitloyed. 

The method ein])loyed in the eontrol of />. olcae is to spray the trees 
with a small quantity of a mixture containing 10-15 % molasses, 

2.5 % sodium arsenite and 5 % ammonium sulphate. 

General instructions for control operations were given by the Phytopatholo- 
gical vService of the Ministry of Agriculture. These instructions were sometimes 
slightly modified according to the local conditions of each region. 

In past years, it was noted that sjiraying with the molasses-arsenic mixture, 
especially repeated spraying (as in the case of trees growing near Dams foci) 
caused scorching of the leaves and fruits and thus more or less heavy damage. 
With a view to eliminating this disadvantage, bundles of branches of Schinus 
or other plants are hung on the olive trees which require repeated treatment, 
and spraying is carried out on these bundles instead of directly onto the foliage 
of the tree. 
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One point on which control efficacy depends is the exact date when spray- 
ing should be carried out and in which localities. 

In order to ascertain date and locality, glass traps were hung on the olive 
trees, in the proportion of one trap to every 50 to 200 trees as required. 

In the trap, a liquid was placed which attracts the Dacus, such as the 
molasses-arsenic mixture with 5 parts per thousand sodium arsenite and 5 parts 
per thousand ammonium sulphate. 

In some districts, a simple solution of 5 per cent ammonia in water was 
used In many districts, it was preferred to the molasses-arsenic mixture 
which makes the traps very difficult to clean 

Every five days the number of Dacus individuals caught in the trap are 
counted and the mixture renewed 

From the absence or presence of the Dacm in the traps and the number 
found, the Chiefs of Section knew when to begin operations and which localities 
required treatment. 

Organization of Control Operations 

(1) General instructions were given by the Phytopathological Service 
of the Ministry of Agriculture 

(2) The whole country was divided into 4 regions, each controlled by 
an inspector general who supervised the execution of the instructions given by 
the Ministry 

(3) In each Bepartment, the Director of the district agricultural bank 
was in charge of Dacus control operations 

(4) The Department was subdivided into several inspection areas, 
one per province The Chief of the Agricultural Service of the province super- 
vised control operations in the inspection area in his province. 

(5) Each inspection area was subdivided into several sections (from 
2 to 5), with a maximum o^ 200,000 trees per section Either an agricultural 
engineer or a graduate in agriculture, having had previous instruction in Dacus 
control, was’ placed in charge of control operations in each section. 

(6) Each section comprised an average of five ‘work-yards', a maximum 
of 40,000 trees being assigned to each. 

Each work-yard was manned by of 8-10 workmen for spraying and those 
necessary for preparing the mixture used (i workman and i assistant), transport- 
ing the mixture (2 workmen with 2 draught animals), for the eventual prepa- 
ration and placing of the bundles of branches (number of workmen variable) 
and for attaching, washing, etc the traps (i workman with a draught animal 
and a child for hanging the traps on the trees). 

Quantity of Material Employed in Control Operations. 

Cane molasses 3,161,784 Kg. 

Sodium arsenite ' 64,658 

Ammonium sulphate 115,784 , , 

Sprayers 5,671 

Glass traps 146,515 , , 
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Cost of Control Operations. 


Value of the niateri'il and apparatus employed or 

spoilt, including transport expenses 14.187,500 drachmae 

Travelling expenses of employees (general inspectors, 

directors of control operations, inspectors) 1,901,200 

Travelling exj)enses of chiefs of section (agricultural 

engineers or others) 2,593,500 

Workmen's salaries 22,115,400 

Other ex])enses 884,900 


Total . . . 41,682.500 drachmae 


The money required for control operations was advanced by the Central 
bank of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Forests and recovered by means 
of a tax levied on olive production in the Departments where control was 
carried out. 

This tax amounted to i drachma 50 per oka (1.25 kg.) of olive oil produced 
and 1 drachma per oka of table olives ex])orted. 

Technical v^taff and Workmen Em])loyed in Control Operations. 


Ocncral inspectors for technical supervision ^ 

ryeneral inspectors for administrative supervision 2 

Directors in charge of control operations (one in each De])artment) 21 

Inspectors 31 

Chiefs of Section 171 

Workmen :™ 

(rt) Overseers 795 

(b) for pre])aring the mixture 795 

(c) for spraying 8,000 

(d) for preparing the bundles of branches 500 

{e) for attaching, washing, etc. the traps 1,650 

Total . . . 11,740 


Gain Resulting from the Measures Taken Against the Olive Fly. 

With a view to ascertaining approximately the gain obtained through 
the control measures taken against Dacus, the managers of the district agricul- 
tural banks were requested to give information on the following points: — 

(a) The quantity of olive oil and table olives produced in the districts 
where control operations were earned out. 


♦ Mon. 3 Ingl. 
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(b) The quantity of oil and olives which, in their opinion, would have 
been produced in these districts if control measures had not been taken, taking 
into consideration the yields of the neighbouring districts having the same con- 
ditions but not carrying out Dacus control. 

(c) The depreciation in the price of olive oil and olives because of Dacus 
attack, if control measures had not been taken, taking into consideration other 
factors, as in (b). 

The results of this enquiry are summarized in the following table: — 




Oil 


f 

Olives 








- 

- - 

- 

In millions 


Metric 

1 

Price 
per kK 

Value 1 
in millions 

1 

Metnc 

Price 
, per IcK 

Value 
in millions 

of 


tons 

(drach- j 

I ot 

tons 

(drach- 

of 

draclim.ie 

1 

tnae) 

drachmae 1 

mae) 

drachmae 


Yield obtained and its 








value 

^ 1.055 

20 

T.W 

17,082 

cS 

' J 3 (),b 


Approximate yield if 

1 




1 



Dacus control meas- 
ures had not been 
taken 


'7 ’i 

1 

8oi 8 i 

1 

14,500 

1 

4 ^4 

i 

1 

053 

8(7 1 

Gain 

i 

i 

— 

- 


1 

1 

508 5 


Experiments for the Improvement of Control Methods. 

As Dacus control is of primary importance for Greece both as regards the 
expenses involved and the resultant gain obtained, the Ministry of Agriculture 
decided last year to carry out extensive experiments with a view to supple- 
menting the available information on the biology of the insect in Greece and 
also to improving the control method employed by ascertaining which sweet 
substances and ammoniacal salts were the most suitable for attracting Dacus, 
and by studying various other points regarding the material and apparatus 
used in control operations and organization in general. 

The programme of experiments was drawn up by specialists approved by 
the Minister of Agriculture and carried out in four different regions of the 
country, viz., Island of Crete, by the Director of the Plant Pathology Station 
of Patras; at Amphissa, by the Director of the Plant Pathology vStation of Volos; 
Preveza and Corfu, by a Phytopathological Inspector. 

The Ministry of Agriculture placed the sum of 2,500,000 drachmae at the 
disposal of the Phytopathological Service for the execution of the experiments, 
however, only 1,500,000 drachmae were expended, as owing to the conditions 
of olive production in Crete and Amphissa, it was not possible to cany out the 
experiments to the extent envisaged in the programme arranged. 
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The results of these experiments have not yet been worked out as there is 
still a considerable amount of data to be studied. 

The only definite fact that stood out dming these experiments in all the 
regions is that sugar-beet molasses attracts the dive fly much more than the 
best cane molasses, when utilized as bait in the glass traps. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Locust Invasion, 1932-1939 * 

Monthly Report No, 83. October, 1939. 

During October winged swarms of the red locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata, 
Serv.) have been reported in the following districts: Marandellas, Makoni, Mel- 
setter, Belingwe, (rwanda, Bulalima-Mangwe, Matobo, Bulawayo, Bubi, Nya- 
mandhlovu, Owelo, and vSebungwe. 

Most of the swarms have been described as from ‘large’ to ‘very large’, 
and some as ‘very dense’. 

It is not possible to say definitely how many swarms are concerned in these 
reports. The total may not be more than six. 

The general trend of flight appears to be southerly witli an easterly 
element. 

All specimens examined still retained their red migrating colouration and 
breeding will not occur for some time yet. 

Some damage to wheat and trees is reported in the Melsettcr district. 

Monthly Report No. 84. November, 1939 

Very few reports of locusts hav bee received during November an all refer 
to winged swarms of the red locust. 

Nine reports have been received in all and six of these refer to districts 
adjacent to the eastern border, namely Darwin, Mtoko, Melsetter and Chibi. 
The remaining districts concerned are Charter, which is an eastern district, and 
Gwanda in the extreme south. 

It would appear that considerably over three quarters of the Colony has 
been free from locusts during the month 

All but one of the swarms reported have been described as ‘ large ’ or ‘ very 
large 

At the and of the month one sample of locusts from a swarm showed a change 
towards the yellow breeding colouration, with developed ovaries in the females. 

No damage has been reported. 

The prospects for the coming season are, at present, more favourable than 
in any year since the red locust commenced in 1932. 


• Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. RurrRX W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Eaboratory. Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Scuthan Rhodesia, 
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Australia (Western Australia). — On October 27, 1939, double gee 

[Emex australis) has been declared to be a noxious weed within the boundaries 
of the Bunbury Road Board. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, 
November 3, 1939, No. 53, p. 1964)- 

Australia (Queensland). — The Act No. cS of October 12, 1939, which 
may be cited as ‘ The Pest Destroyers Act of 1939 consolidates and amends 
the Law relating to the regulation of the sale of insecticides, fungicides, vermin 
destroyers, lures, weed destroyers, and sterilisers or cleansers. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, Brisbane, i8th October, 1939, No. 91, pp. i355-i]79). 

Burma * — By Department Notification No 376 of September 4, 1939 
the importation of gram \Gicer anetinum] into Burma is prohibited absolutely. 

Chile. — Decree No. 698 of October 18, 1939 lays down measures to 
prevent the intToduction of the causal agent of ‘ arrebiatado ’ (Dysdercus sp.) 
into the country during the transit of cotton seed via Arica (Lharto Oficial 
de la Repiiblica de Chile, vSantiago, 4 de noviembre de 1939, LXII, 

niim. 18,506, pag 2930). 

Straits Settlements. — By Ordinance No. 26 of September ii, 1939, 
which may be cited as the lixport of Plants (Control) Ordinance, 1939, the 
Governor in Council may, by notice in the Gazette, prohibit the exportation from 
the Colony, or any part thereof, either absolutely or subject to such conditions 
as may be specified in the notice, or to any named country, territory or place, 
of any plant or part thereof which is capable of use for the propagation of 
such plant. (Straits Settlements Government Gazette, Singapore, September 15, 
1939, Vol LXXIV, No. Ill, pp. 3813-3814) 

United States of America. -- Amendment No. 4 to the rules and regula- 
tions supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 71 on account of the Dutch 
elm disease [Ceratostomella ulmi], approved on September 6, 1939 and effective 
on September ii, 1939, brings under regulation for the first time, areas in Litch- 
field and New Haven Counties, Conn., Columbia and Ulster Counties, N. Y., 
and the entire county of Dutchess in New York. Extensions have been made 
to an area formerly under regulation in a county in Connecticut, two in New 
York, and five in New Jersey, placing the entire counties of Hunterdon and 
Mercer, N. J., and Putnam, N. Y., within the regulated area. 


• From n communication of Mr. E. G. S. Apepaile, I. C. S., Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, Defence Department, Rangoon, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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The embargo with reference to the inter-state inovenient of elm material 
from the regulated areas is continued and restrictions have been added to limit 
the movement of such material from non-regulated area through regulated areas 
to the winter months and then only on a through bill of lading. 

The Dutch elm disease has been discovered in a number of townships in 
Bucks and Northampton Counties, Pa. The State has placed an embargo on 
the movement of elm material therefrom and Federal quarantine action is with- 
held, thereby continuing the embargo on the movement of sources of infection 
from heavily infected sections of New Jersey into Pennsylvania. (/? E P Q 
— Q yi, [Washington, D C ], Tq39, 2 p]) ) 

Owing to the recent discoveiv of the pink cotton boll worm 
{Platvcdra ^os^vpiella] on okra csculentus], by Amcndement No. i to 

the revised regulations supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 52, approved 
on vSeptember ii, 1939 and effective on September 15, 1939, regulations 2, 3, 
and 4 are amended to add okra to the list of articles the inter-state movement 
of which is restricted from regulated aieas This Amendment also adds the 
Texas countries of Duval, Jim Hogg, Da vSalle, Maverick, Webb, and Zapata 
to the regulated areas because of the finding of new areas of infestation. 
[B.E.P.Q. — (), 52, [Washington, D 1939, 3 pp.). 

Additional infestations of the pink cotton bollworm [Plaiyrdnf i^ossy- 
piella] having recently been located in Tex is, the regulated area is further extended 
by Amendment No. 2 to the revised regulations supplemental to Notice of Qua- 
rantine No. 52, approved on September 23, 1939 and effective on September 25, 
1939, to include the Texas counties of Dimmit, Frio, and Za\ala, all lightly in- 
fested and all contiguous to foriiiei regulated area. 

Amendment No. i approved on September ir, 1939 and effective on vSep- 
tember 15, 1939 is superseded. (B E P Q - — Q. 52, [Washington, D C ], 
1 ^ 39 . 3 PP )■ 

Greece* — By Royal Decree of April 5, 1938 the Island of Demnos 
is declared infested with grape phylloxera. 

By Royal Decree of December 22, 1939, the Department of Daris^a, 'vith 
the exception of the Zagora region, is declared to be infested with phylloxera. 
The outside limits of the uninfested zone are given. 

Italy. — By Royal Decree No. 2054 of vSeptember 22, 1939, an Agricul- 
titral Section of technical Institute of the Royal Agronomic Institute for 
Italian Africa is set up [see this 1939, No. 4, p 85, and No. 5, p 112]. 

This Section will specialise in colonial agriculture and train agricultural techni- 
cians for the Colonies. 


• Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr A Ayoutantis, Chief of 
the Phytopathological Service, Ministry of Agriculture, Athens, Greece. 
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Amongst the educational subjects tought at the above Section the diseases 
of colonial plants and zoology with special reference to colonial agriculture will 
be included. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d^Ttalia, Roma, 24 gennaio 1940, 
anno 81°, n. 19, pp. 316-317). 

Jamaica. — The I^aw No. 21 of June 19, 1939, which may be cited as 
the Banana (Beaf Spot Control) Law 1939, affords assistance to the banana indu- 
stry for the treatment of Cercospora leaf spot of bananas {Cercospora musae), 
and creates by means of a cess a reserve fund for the relief of the said indu- 
stry. (Jamaica Gazette Supplement, August 3, 1939, Vol. LXII, No. 20, 

pp. 483-494)- 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — By a Decree of May ii, 1939 all land- 
owners, tenants, farmers or occupiers of land, by whatever title, who have 
discovered the presence of the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa dccemlineata) on 
their land," no matter what crop is being grown or in what form the insect is dis- 
covered, egg, larva nymph or the perfect insect; are bound to make an immediate 
declaration to that effect to the burgomaster of the commune wherein the land 
is situated. 

The burgomaster must then at once inform the Minister of Agriculture 
at Luxemburg by telegram. 

The occupier, whatever his title to the land, discovering the presence of the 
Colorado beetle is bound to ensure its destruction by applying one of the follow- 
ing treatments: — 

(а) For field crops: — The infested crop should be sprayed with 5 per cent, 
calcium arsenate or diplumbic arsenate. These insecticides should remain in 
suspension for the leught of time necessary to carry out the treatment and should, 
further, fulfil the following conditions: — 

Calcium arsenate: As. 25 ± 0.5 % minimum. 

Soluble Asz O5 maximum 1.5 %. 

Diplumbic arsenate: As* O3 minimum 30 %. 

^ Soluble Asa O5 maximum 0.5 %. 

For lead arsenate pastes, all these requirements are reduced by 50 per cent. 

(б) In gardens: — The infested crop should be treated with a derris or 
similar preparation containing 0.75 per cent, of rotenone. 

Infractions of this Decree will be punished as laid down in Article 3 of the 
Law of March 15, 1892, dealing with the destruction of insects and plants harm- 
ful to agriculture. 

At all times, the movement or maintenance of living Colorado beetles for 
whatever purpose is prohibited. Exceptions to this rule may be made by the 
Minister of Agriculture in connection with scientific work. 

The transport of potatoes or other solanaceous plants, for whatever purpose; 
from land infested or suspected of being infested with Colorado beetle is prohibited. 

The officials of the Plant Improvement Commission and the Phytopatholog- 
ical Service and persons acting on their instructions are to supervise the 
enforcement df this Decree. 
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In the case of neglect to carry out the measures laid down in this Decree 
within a reasonable time or neglect to carry them out at all, the necessary work 
will carried out on the responsibility of the burgomaster or a person appointed 
by him for the purpose, but at the expence of the delinquent, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 4 of the Law of March 15, 1892. 

The Ministerial Decree of February 27, 1936 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 7, 
pp. 157 — 158] relating to the control of the Colorado beetle is repealed [Memo- 
rial du Grand-Duche de Luxembourg, Luxembourg, 13 mai 1939, N® 37, p 414-415). 

Morocco (French Zone of). — By Decree of September 12, 1939, the 
Decrees of December 30, 1938, and July 6, 1939 Bulletin, 1939, No. 4, 

p. 86, and No. ii, p. 265] permitting the destruction of rabits in the Rabat 
region and the territory of Port-Lyautey are repealed. (Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 
22 septembre 1939, XXVIir annee, N^ 1404, p. 1497). 

With regard to the control of the pink cotton bollworm [Platyedra gossy- 
piella] and the spiny bollworm of cotton \Earias insulana], a Decree of January 8, 
1940, lays down that the destruction of the stems, bolls, unharvested seed and 
in short all debris of the cotton plant must be completed before February 15, 
1940. (Ibid , 19 janvier 1940, XXIX* annee n^ 1421. p. 115). 

New Zealand. — By Special Order made by the Awatere County Council 
on October 5, 1939 and published by the Minister of Agriculture on October 30, 
1939, variegated thistle [Silybum marianum) is declared to be a noxious weed 
in the Awatere County. [The New Zealand Gazette, Wellington, November 2, 
1939, Numb 134, p. 3012). 

Nyasaland. — By the Tobacco Pest Rules, 1939, published by Govern- 
ment Notice No. 44 of July 3, 1939, an officer may, at any reasonable time, enter 
into and inspect any building, factory, place or vehicle and may examine any 
article or receptacle used for the purpose of curing, storing, manufacturing, 
transporting or in any way connected with the liandling of tobacco or other 
agricultural product for the purpose of ascertaining the piesence or otherwise 
of a pest of tobacco (Lasioderma berricorne, Ephestia elutella and such other 
insect organisms or plant disease wffiich the Governor may, by notice in the 
Gazette, declare to be a pest of tobacco). 

It shall be an offence against these Rules for any person owning or having 
control of any building, factory, place, vehicle, article, or receptacle, whatsoever, 
used for the purpose of curing, storing, manufacturing, transporting or in any 
way connected with the handling of tobacco or other agricultural product, to 
fail to keep such building, factory, place, vehicle, article or receptacle free from 
a pest of tobacco. 

An officer may direct any person owning or having control of any building, 
factory, place, vehicle, article, or receptacle to take such measures as may be 
necessary for the extermination of a pest of tobacco or to prevent it spreading, 
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or may himself take such measures as he may deem fit, at the owner's expense, 
for the eradication of the pest; and in so doing he may order the immediate 
destruction without compensation of any tobacco or other agricultural product 
whether in transit or otherwivSe. (Supplement to The Nyasaland Government 
Gazette, Zomba, loth July, 1939, Vol. XLVI, No, 24, pp. 51-52). 

Reunion. — To avoid the danger arising from the introduction into the 
Irland of cassava [Manihot] from regions where the plantations are attacked by 
mosaic disease, the importation, circulation, warehousing and transit of cassava 
plants, cuttings and seed from whatever country is prohibited by a Decree of 
the Minister for the Colonies dated February 5, 1940. 

Exceptions may be granted in special cases for the introduction of cassava 
plants, cuttings or seed from any country by a decision of the Minister for 
the Colonies on a recommendation from the Governor of Reunion. Such a 
decision will determine the conditions under wliich the importation may take 
place and will specify the quantity of plants, cuttings or ‘•'ecds that may be 
imported. 

F^xceptions will only be granted foi jdants, cuttings or seeds, the ini])orta- 
tion of which is considered to be of a real technical or economic value. 

All plants, cuttings or seeds admitted under such an exception may only 
be forwared by official channels and the cost of transport must be refunded 
by the importer. 

Authority to import, circulate or warehouse or even for transit across 
Reunion can only be granted by the Customs Office at Pointe-des-fhilets on 
production of the ministerial permit for importation. It is only granted on 
production of a certificate as to the condition of the plants from the phyto- 
pathological service of the country of origin and after examination by an official 
of the Agricultural Service showing the products to be healthy and free from any 
parasites. 

Every suspect lot is to be sie/.ed and burnt at once and at the expense of 
the importer. 

Every lot admitted will enter into the charge of the Agricultural vService 
which will cultivate them in quarantine in the Botanical Garden at Saint-Denis 
and keep them under observation for 15 months. 

If a plant shows signs of di.sease during the quarantine petiod, all the 
plants from the same consignment and of the same variety will be uprooted 
and burnt without compensation to the importer. 

Plants released from quarantine will be cultivated by the importers in a 
place sanctioned by the Agricultural Service and placed under the supervision 
of the Service during a further period of 15 months. 

No cutting may be taken from the plants without permission of the Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Any lot including a diseased plant must be uprooted and burnt without 
any compensation to the owners. (Journal officiel de la Repuhliquc frangaise, 
Paris, 16 f^vrier 1940, LXXIP annee, n® 46, p. 1190). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Invasion of the South American Locust f 

At the beginning of June 1939, the position with regard to the invasion 
of the South American locust (Schistocerca paranensis) was as follows: — 

The last nymphs left in the provinces of Salta, Tuciiman, La Rioja, Cor- 
doba and the Territory of Formosa are changed into adults. Swarming was not 
serious and occurred only in the provinces of Salta, La Rioja and Cordoba. 

In the middle of the month a swarm, 20 square kilometres in extent, left 
Cordoba and invaded the forest zone of San Javier, department of San Javier 
and entered the province of San Luis and infested the district of Merlo, depart- 
ment of Junfn. After staying several days it returned in the direction of Cor- 
doba. 

The swarm formed at Salta was seen in the departments of Rosario de la 
Frontera and Candelaria moving southwards. At the end of the month, the 
province of San Luis was again invaded by a swarm corning from the north- 
west (Cordoba) and extending over 25 square kilometers. In the province of 
Tucumdn the passage of a swarm coming from the North was recorded (Salta). 
It followed a southeasterly direction and penetrated into the province of San- 
tiago del Estero leaving compact groups in the department of Burruyacu; after- 
wards the Territory of Formosa was invaded by a considerable swarm coming 
from the north and extending 25 kms. in width and 10 in length This last 
swarm, after passing Ing. Juarez, department of Bermejo moved away towards 
the south. 

The winged insects of the province of La Rioja, forming a belt of 9 square 
kilometres, massed in the departments of Gobernador Gordillo and Rivadavia. 
They caused no damage as control measures were effective. 

In July these swarms continued their movements regularly as the temper- 
ature allowed, thus they invaded the province of Catamarca, department of La 
Paz over an area of 10 square kilometres. This invasion came from Santiago 
del Estero. 

• Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

f Communication from Mr. Juan F. Tomasello, Agricultural Engineer, Director of the ‘ Defensa 
A«rlcola *, Ministry of Agriculture. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
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On August 8 at 4 p. m. a considerable swarm, thougi not very dense, passed 
the district of Zapallar, department of Tobas in a southerly direction; owing 
to a change of weather it changed its direction and was driven into the forest 
region of the same department by the south wind. 

Several days later, August i8, some of the adults from the province of 
Cdrdoba passed into the province of Santa F 4 where a swarm of 250 square kilo- 
metres penetrated into the department of San Martin. In its southerly course 
the swarm passed the departments of Iriondo, Belgrano, Caseros, Constitucion, 
and General lyOpez. It penetrated the province of Buenos Aires, via Col6n, 
in a column of 50 square kilometres front. 

The first oviposition was noted on September 14 in the department of Ca- 
seros, Province of Santa F 4 , district of Arequitd. 

Invasion by the adults proceeded as follows in the places named. 

Province de Santa F 4 . — The adults infesting the districts of San Jose 
de la Esquince, Eos Nogales, Arequito, Villada, Chabas, Eos Quirquinchos, 
department of Caseros, Bombal, department of Constitucidn, Firmat, Canada 
de Ucle, Sancti Spiritu and Maggiolo, department of General Eopez did consi- 
derable egg-laying. 

Province de Cordoba. — An invasion of adults extended over an area 
of 800 square kilometres in the department of San Justo, Santa Maria, Rio 
and Rio 2 ^ and egg-laying took place in most districts in this region. Fewer 
eggs were laid in the departments 3® Arriba and 3° Abajo and in the depart- 
ments of Calamuchita and Juarez no considerable oviposition was left. 


Destruction of Schistocerca paranensis from June i, to September 30, 1939. 


Province*? 

By dusting 

By flame throwers, barriers, etc. 

Adults 

Adults and nymphs 

1 Adults 

Nymphs 

Kg. 

Ha. 

Kg. 

Ha. 

Kg 

Ha. 

Kg 

Ha. 

Euenos-Aires . . 

25,020,000 

2,686 







Santa F6 . . . . 

{a) 70,321,000 

7.663 

— 

— 

— 

53 

— 

— 

Cdrdoba .... 

{b) 28,142,000 

1.763 

— 

— 

35.300 


— 

— 

I^a Rioja .... 

654,000 

109 

1,278,000 

213 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Salta 

6,400,000 

690 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,000 

I 

Tucum^n .... 

! 

2,400,000 

160 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,000 

— 

Totals ... 

132.937.000 

j 13.071 

1,278,000 

1 

213 

1 

35.300 

53 

12,000 

I 


(а) By dusting from aeroplanes 16,700,000 kg. of adults were killed over an area of 1,820 hectares. 

(б) Similarly 13,140.00 kg. of adults were killed over an atea of 256 square kilometres using dusts 
scattered from aeroplanes. 
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Province de San Luis. — In this province the adults were distributed 
over an area of lOO square kilometers in a mountainous zone in the district of 
Saladillo, department of Coronel Pringles. 

Province de Buenos Aires. — The invasion of insects in egg-laying condi- 
tion was followed by the invasion of the districts of La Pinta, department of 
General Arenales and of El Arbolito (Colbn) but oviposition did not commence. 


GREECE. 

Scale Insects Observed on Citrus Trees in the Islands Skiathos, Skopelos 
and Sakiz-Adasi * 

A communication on the scale insects observed in Krete was published in 
this Bulletin, 1940, No. i, pp. 2-4; as a sequel to this the results of the research 
of Dr. Jean Koroneos on the same subject carried out in the islands Skiatos, 
Skopelos and Sakiz-Adasi (Chios) are given below. 

L — Skiathos and Skopelos. 

Aonidiella aurantii. This is the most common species in Skiathos and 
Skopelos. It was observed in the small Islands Tsougria near Skiathos. 

Lepidosaphes pinnaeformis. This species was found unexpectedly in Skia- 
thos and there only on the property of Mr. B. Kantaraki by the bay of Kolios, 
it was doubtless introduced with citrus trees or cuttings, 

Lecanium hesperidum. 

Saisseha oleae. 

Pseudococcus citri. 


II. — Sakiz-Adasi. 

Aonidiella aurantii. Very abundant everywhere and causing much damage. 
Lecanium hespendum. 

Satssetia oleae. 

Pseudococcus citri. Causing much damage in certain districts. 

I eery a purchast. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Chrysomphalus dictyospermi. This scale insect was found in none of the 
three above mentioned islands. 


♦ Conunuoication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr, A. Ayoutantis, Chief 
of the Phytopathological Service, Ministry of Agriculture, Athens, Greece. 
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LUXEMBURG. 

The Ck>lorado Beetle Situation during 1939 * 

In the course of the year 1939, 238 declarations were received which rep- 
resents the same number of foci of Leptinotarsa decemlineata. The two first 
finds were at Schifiingen and Obercorn on April 10 and 18 respectively. The 
insects were not found on potatoes and were, undoubtably, emerging from hiber- 
nation on account of the warm weather and had already reached the surface 
of the soil. 

From June i to 13 only scattered foci appeared, then their number in- 
creased rapidly and afterwards decreased again. 

During August only scattered foci were found. The very important focus 
at Monnerich, found on September 20, was only discovered when the potatoes 
were harvested though it must have been in existence some time before. 

In 1939, the northerly part of the country (the Ardennes region) was hardly 
attacked at all, though in the previous year many foci were found there. In 
the Ardennes the Colorado beetle was found only at Wahl and Bowen. The 
foci of 1930 were caused by flights of the in^.ect which may re-occur each year 
when the wind and weather conditions are favourable. 

Similarly, in 1939, the majority of the foci were found in soils that are 
light or sandy such as those of the sandstone and Jurassic sands, the alluvial 
sands along the water courses (Moselle, the lower vSure, Alzette, Eisch, and At- 
tert), as well as in the well cultivated garden soils such as, for example, those 
of the market gardening region of Esch, This may be explained by the fact 
that light soil is more favourable to the hibernation of the injects because they 
can penetrate more easily and deeply and so escape the winter cold. 

The invasion has made great progress in comparison with 1938. 

The number of foci was hardly increased but the extent of each one of 
them was considerably greater. In 1938 a large number of foci did not much 
exceed two square metres, in 1939 on the other hand, many covered whole 
fields and, not seldom, whole plains were infested. 

For the first time the onus of Colorado beetle control measures was on the 
potato cultivators in 1939, the State having undertaken it again in the previous 
year. The control measures are regulated by the Decree of May ii, 1939, and 
in most cases the prescribed measures were carefully carried out. 

After a declaration of the discovery of a focus of the insect, the fact that 
control measures are taking place was verified. The cost of the control measures 
was borne by the State exclusively and the practical instructions given by the 
staflt to the cultivators was of great value. 

This year again, no important damage due to the Colorado beetle was re- 
corded in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and it is only in a few particular 
cases — as for example at Neudorf — ^that the attack was more severe. 

• Comunication from Prof. M. Gillen, Director of the State School of Agriculture, Ettelbrucki 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
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PALESTINE. 

Diseased of Industrial and Medicinal Plants * 

In the following a preliminary list is given of diseases occurring on indus- 
trial and medicinal plants in Palestine, as studied at the Division of Plant 
Pathology of the Agricultural Research Station, Rehovot, from 1923 to 1938. 
The author was assisted in the collection and determination of these diseases by 
Dr. M. Chorin, Ing. G. Minz, Dr. J. Perlberger and Dr. V. Littauer, assistants 
at the above mentioned laboratory. 


DlirlTALIS PURPUREA IjNN. 

Gossypium vSr. -C otton. 

Hyssopus offi ci n a li s 
Dtnn. 


Linum usitatissi mu m 
Dinn. - Flax. 

Melissa oeeicinalisIa^'n. 

- Balm. 

Mentha piperita Linn. 

- Peppermint. 


M. viRiDis Linn. 


NiCOTIANA TADiCUMl,!^^. 


Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 
Withertip (non-parasitic). 
RhtzopHs sp. 

Sclerofium hataticola Taiib. 
Alternaria sp. 
Macrosporium sp. 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Melampsora Uni (Schum.) 
Desm. 

Leaf scorch (non-i)aiasitic). 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

IHplodia sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiilin. 
ScleroHum hataticola Tanb. 
Alternaria sp. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn . 
Heterodera marioni (Cor- 
nu) Goodey. 

Erysiphe cichoracearum DC. 
Fusarium sp. 

Pleospora sp. 

Pythium sp. 

S clerotini a sclerotionm 
(Lib.) Mass. 

Sclerotium hataticola Taub. 
Crinkle, virus. 

Leaf roll, virus. 

Mosaic, virus. 

Ring spot, virus. 

Severe mosaic, Virus. 


Leaf petioles rot. 

Fruit wilt. 

Wilt. 

Leaf spot. 

Leaf spot. 

Root knot. 

Rust. 


Root knot. 

Root rot. 

Root rot. 

Root rot. 

Root rot 
Leaf spot. 

Root rot. 

Root knot. 

Powdery mildeu. 
Damping off; root rot. 
Stem spot. 

Damping off. 

Damping off. 

Collar and root lot. 


• Communication from Uie official coi rfspoudeui of tlie Institute, Dr 1 Ri.icheri, Chief fUut 
Pathologist, Division of Plant Pathology, Agricultural Research vStaUon, Reho%ot, Palestine. 


M<tn. 4 In%l. 
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Pa pa VER SOMNJfERUM 

Altermna sp. 

Leaf spot. 

Einn. ~ Opium Poppy. 

Fusarium sp. 

Root rot. 


Helminthosponum sp. 

Eeaf spot, 


HeUrodera marioni (Cor- 

Root knot. 

Santolina sp. - Lavender 

nu) Goodey. 

Fmanum sp. 

Collar rot. 

Cotton. 

SaPONARIA OrPIUNAlIS 

Yellow leaf spot (unde- 


Linn.-Soapwort. 

termined). 


SEhAMUM INDICUM EiNN. 

Sclerofium hataUcola Taub. 

Root rot; damping off. 

- Sesame. 

VeRBASCUM THAPSl FORME 

Fusamm sp. 

Collar and root rot. 

SCHRAD. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Collar and root rot. 


Sclerottum bataticola Taub. 

Collar and root rot. 


Heterodera mariom (Cor- 

Root knot. 

F. 'thapsus Einn. 

nu) Goodey. 

Ma( rosporium sp. 

Leaf spot. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Colorado Beetle, LepUnotarsa decemlineaia, in 1939 * 

The situation with regard to the Colorado beetle in the Netherlands was 
better in 1939 than in 1938 because of the absence of any important swarming. 

The area which was invaded. South of the Rhine, has not, with but one 
exception, increased and in other places the infestation is less intense. 

The number of districts (gemeenten) within which the Colorado beetle was 
found was 121 (161 in 1938), the number of attached foci was 58 (224 in 1938) 
and the number of superficial foci was 261 (607 in 1938) 

The measures adopted are — 

(1) Planting of plant traps at the attached foci of 1938 (with a few 
exceptions, these foci are on the way to being destroyed). 

(2) Treating the new foci as in 1938. 

(3) Examination of the crops by the cultivators and controllers. 

(4) Three treatments of potatoes growing South of the Rhine with 
0.4 p,er cent lead arsenate. 

(5) Intensive control of the execution of spraying programs by 82 con- 
trollers. 

(6) Propaganda by meetings and in schools, with the help of booklets and 
posters, etc. 


* Cominuoication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. N van PqetEsrrn, 
Engineer, Chief of the Phytopathological Service of the Netherlands, Wageningen. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Locust Invasiou, 1932-1939.* 

Monthly Report No. 85. December, 1939. 

The position in reference to the red locust (Nomadacris septemfasciaia, 
Serv.), has deteriorated appreciably during December, but remains relatively 
favourable as far as breeding in the European areas is concerned. 

The eastern districts have been invaded by fresh swarms from Mozam- 
bique Territory, whilst locusts have apparently entered the Colony also from the 
north and from the west. 

DiwStricts in which swarms have been observed during the month include 
Lomagundi, Darwin, Mrewa, Mtoko, Melsetter, Bikita, Charter, Victoria, Chili- 
manzi, Gwelo, Selukwe, Insiza, Matobo, Chibi, Ndanga, Belingwe, Gwanda and 
Nyamandhlovu. These eighteen districts compare with six districts which 
reported locusts during November. 

Some of the swarms have been described as ‘ very large one in the 
Charter district being estimated to have been 35-40 miles long and 15-20 miles 
wide. This swarm took two days to pass over one farm. 

A great deal of damage to native crops has been reported in several districts 
and, apparently, to European crops in the Melsetter district. 

Extensive egglaying is reported, so far chiefly in the low veld or other 
native areas, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Distribution of the Colorado Beetle and Organisation of Control Measures 

against this Pest f 

During 1939, Colorado beetles (Leptinotarsa decemhnecUa) were first found 
in consignements of imported vegetables: the first to be found in the open field 
was reported only at the end of May. During the course of June and July, 
the beetle spread considerably and, at the end of June, it reached the Canton 
Valais again, in the beginning of July, the Cantons Schaffhou.se, St. Oallen and 
Zug, mid- July Obwalden and at the end of July there were foci in the Cantons 
vSchwyz and Thurgau. It should be able to be proved that the first beetles 
had already crossed the whole of Switzerland. The stages of development ob- 
served in the Cantons St. Gallen and Schwyz give support to the opinion that 
the Colorado beetles that had penetrated furthest east had been carried on the 
west wind at the beginning of July. Stormy and heavy weather excites the 
Colorado beetles to swarm and allow themselves to be carried on the wind; in 
west Switzerland whole swarms were directlv observed. 

* Communication from the official corresiwndent of the Institute, Mr. Rupkrt W. Jack, F. K. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Labt>ratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 

f Comunication from Dr. F. T. Wahlen, Director of the Federal F^tablishiiient foi Agri- 
cultural Exi)erliuent8, Zurich-Oerllkon, Switzerlard. 
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By the middle of August the females of the second (summer) generation 
had abready commenced egglayiiig but on account of a cold and wet autumn 
these insects became less active and penetrated i^to the ground prematurely. 
At the end of the year the distribution of the Colorado beetle in Switzerland 
was as follows: — 



Cantous 


Communes 

Foa 

Vaud . . . 



37 >^ 

♦ 20.239 

Beni ... 



402 

* 0 770 

Geneve . . 



42 

* 3.500 

Neuchatel . . 



61 

* 2 800 

Fribourg . . . 



20^ 

* I 528 

Solothurn 



103 

• 1 478 

Luzern .... 



44 

886 

Aargau .... 



119 

585 

Basel-Land . . 



53 

319 

Zurich . . 



37 

5 ^» 

Valais .... 



20 

45 

Basel-Stadt . . 




3 

33 

vSt Oallen . . 



lO 

20 





5 

9 

Schaff hausen 



6 

6 

Thurgau . . . 



4 

4 

Schwyz .... 



I 

I 

Obwalden . . 


Total . . 

I 

. 1. 40 

* 39 ' 3 ^>« 


* Not an exact census, the appearances wete too transient. 


In 1938, 823 communes were affected at 4479 different foci, nearly ten times 
so many foci were found in 1939. 

There are now only five and a half cantons that are free of the Colorado 
beetle, Hri, Nidwalden, Glarus, Appenzell, Granbiinden and Ticino, and it must 
be now considered that it is a permanent member of the local fauna. Colorado 
])eetle control must in the future take place every year and, in time, the control 
measures will become a normal part of work involved in potato cultivation and 
those who do not undertake them will learn, by reduced yields, that the recom- 
mended treatment is profitable. 

In the spring the Swiss Colorado Beetle Committee made known to all the 
cantorial centres the methods of control tested in 1937 and 1938 and recom- 
mended internationally. These have been simplified because there is now no 
hope of entirely eliminating the pest. The method of eradication hitherto prac- 
ticed — the fumigation of the soil with carbon disulphide —is now only used in 
regions where there are isolated occurrences of the insect; further, destruction 
of the haulms and soil sterilisation has been abandoned and protection zones 
where spraying is compulsory are no longer prescribed. The principal curative 
measures depend on a more strict organisation of the service of detection by 
schools and the proprietors in the regions affected. The cantonal centres organise 
»the work of searching for the insects at the right time in collaboration with the 
Directors of Agriculture and Animal Breeding, The determination of the time 
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of the search varies, in particular with the micro- and macro-climate and the 
time of egg laying. 

The control measures included a complete destruction of the foci discovered 
and the spraying of neighbouring land (20-30 ares) as a preventive measure. 
Further in regions where the attack was severe the communes had the right 
to ask for compulsory spraying within their territory (‘ obligation facultative ’). 
For spraying, a mixed spray is recommended; made up of Bordeau mixture and 
diplumbic arsenate, the former serving for potato blight {Phytofhthora infestans) 
control and the latter for Colorado beetle (L. decemlineata) control. 

Places where the insects were found w^ere treated with derris powder (official) 
to kill any larvae falling from the branches; on land where vegetables were plant- 
ed it was possible to use nothing else but this rotenone preparation. 

Again this year the Swiss Confederation is supplying the necessary insecticide 
gratis but in the future it will only be able to make a contribution to those 
cultivators who are directly affected. Further a subsidy of 20 per cent, will 
be made for the purchase of large spraying machines for rationalised working, 
on condition that anti-Colorado beetle .syndicates are formed and that the 
sprayers are put at the disposal of potato planters in the commune or within 
the area of the syndicate's activity at net cost. It is expected that the cantons 
will make a similar contribution. Cultivators in the higher districts, who of 
course would not be able to join an anti-Colorado beetle .syndicate, will also be 
elegible for a subsidy for the purchase of ordinary spraying equipment. 

The discovery of the presence of the Colorado beetle at whatever stage of 
development must be at once reported and control measures are compulsory. 
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Australia (Western Australia). — On November 17, 1939 caltrop (Tri- 
bulus terrestris) has been declared by the I/ieutenant-Governor in Executive Coun- 
cil to be a noxious weed within the boundaries of the Mukinbudin Road Board. 
{Government Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, November 24, 1939, No. 57, 
p. 2085). 

BelgiuoL — By Ministerial Decree of February 9, 1940, any grower or 
holder of stocks of potatoes who notices the presence of w^art disease (Synchy- 
trium endobioticum) in his crops or stocks must at once inform the burgomaster 
of the commune, the latter will then inform the Minister of Agriculture by telegram. 

Tubers and haulms of potatoes harve.sted within a radius of 2.50 metres 
of the infected plant must be carefully collected and burnt on the spot or properly 
buried and covered with lime and a layer of soil at least 50 ems deep. The 
haulms of plants harvested in other parts of the infected field will be burnt on 
the spot. 

Tubers from the same part may not be dug up or transported except w*lth 
the authorization of the inspectoi of the Phytopathological Service who wull 
decide the minimum area that must be considered as infected. 
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Potatoes for which the above authorisation is granted may only be used 
after being boiled whilst all piecies and debris must be subjected to the same 
treatment or properiy buried with lime. 

In places that are declared to be infected with wart disease the storage and 
cultivation of potatoes i^ forbidden for seven years; however, after the third 
year, varieties of potatoes that are declared to be immune may be cultivated 
there. 

Within a radius of 500 metres of places declared to be infected with wart 
disease the cultivation of non-immune varieties of potato is similarly forbidden 
for seven years; the cultivation of varieties declared to be immune may made 
after the first year following the discovery of presence of wart disease. 

Special permission from the inspector of the phytopathological service is 
however always required when non-immune varieties are grown within three 
years following the discovery of the presence of wart disease. 

From the eighth year onwards the land formerly infected and within the 
above mentioned radius of the seat of infection will be free for the cultivation 
of any variety of potatoes. 

The removal of farmyard manure composts or liquid manure to other farms 
from that infected with wart disease is prohibited, except written permission be 
granted by the Chief of the Phytopathological Service. 

The latter may extend, in certain cases, tliis prohibition to other vegetables 
the storage or cultivation of which may be a danger from the point of view 
of the further spreading of wart disease. 

Furtlier, he may grant exceptions to the preceeding regulations, particularly 
in cases involving scientific investigations or the cultivation of varieties recog- 
nised as being resistant to wart disease. 

When the application of these rules causes serious damage to the exploi- 
tation of the land, the question of compensation will be in the hands of the 
Minister of Agriculture. (Moniteur Beige, Bruxelles, f^vrier 1040, no* annee, 
no 42, p. 577-578). 


France. — By Decree of December 2, 1939 an advisory committee has 
been set up at the Ministry of Agriculture to deal with questions concerning 
fertilizers, fungicides and insecticides. This committee is to give opinions on 
questiops submitted to it by the Ministry of Agriculture, both as regards the 
needs of agriculture and the conditions of supply and distribution of fertilizers 
and parasiticides. It is particularly expected to know programmes for pro- 
duction, imports and exports of the materials in question. (Journal offictel 
de la Repubhque frangaise, Paris, 5 d^cembre 1939, LXXP ann^e, n^ 301, 
p. 13668-13669). 

The members of the Fertiliser, Fungicides and Insecticides Advisory 
Committee set up by the Decree of December 2, 1939, are appointed by a 
Decree of December 16, 1939. (Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements agficoles, 
Paris, I"' janvier 1940, ann 4 e 1940, n® i, p. 21). 
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Kenya. — By Government Notice No, 551 of July 28, 1939, the Governor 
may, by notice in the Gazette, prohibit the movement within the Colony of any 
plant or seed which is diseased or likely to spread disease, and may prohibit 
for any period the planting or growing of any crop or variety thereof which 
may be considered likely to hinder the prevention of the spread or the proper 
control of any disease or pest^ 

Every occupier or, in the absence of the occupier, every owner of land 
shall report to the Director of Agriculture the occurrence of any pest or disease, 
and shall transmit to him specimens of such pest or diseased plant 

An inspector may give such instructions as he may consider necessary for: 
[a] the disinfection, fumigation and treatment of any building, vehicle, 
aircraft or vessel suspected of being or having been used for the storage or con- 
veyance of anything likely to infect any plant with disease or pest; 

[h] controlling and/or destroying any plant which has been declared to 
be a pest. 

Where, in any area, the Governor is of the opinion that pests or diseases 
cannot otherwise be readily or adequately controlled or eradicated he may, by 
notice in the Gazette, declare such area to be an infected area and thereafter 
no person shall move or cause to be moved any plant specified in such notice 
from such area without the permission of the Director of Agriculture or an officer 
of the Department of Agriculture authorized by him 

The planting of maize in the administrative districts of Nakuru and Ravine 
is hereby prohibited between such dates as may from time to time be specified 
by the Governor by notice in the Gazette, 

All maize stalks, roots and other residues of maize in the above named 
districts shall be destroyed before such date as may be specified by the Go- 
vernor by notice in the Gazette, with the exception of such maize stalks, roots 
and other residues as are specifically exempted in such notice 

No occupier, or in the absence of the occupier, no owner of land shall per- 
mit any maize of the description known as ‘ Volunteer ' to grow or be grown 
on his land in the said districts. 

If any coffee is found to be infested with an insect pest in a warehouse 
or coffee curing and cleaning factory, the keeper of such warehouse or coffee 
curing and pleaning factory shall forthwith notify the Director of Agriculture 
of the fact and shall state the name of the owner of the plantation from which 
such coffee was delivered Tlie Director of Agriculture or an inspector may 
order that the bags containing such infested coffee and any other coffee imme- 
diately in contact with it, shall forthwith be effectively treated to his satisfaction 
for the destruction of such pest. 

All loose coffee of every description on or near any railway station, godown, 
cleaning mill and/or any other place where coffee may be spilled, shall be collec- 
ted and roasted or burnt before the first day of the month next following the 
month in which it was spilled or found near such railway station, godowm 
cleaning mill or other place 

Every occupier or owner of land on which locusts [Schntoccrca gregana, 
Locusta migratona, Nomadacns septemfasctata or any other species of the family 
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Acridiidae that have the swarming habit) have deposited their eggs shall forth- 
with report to the nearest police officer, administrative officer, agricultural 
officer or inspector, and shall state the locality on his land where such eggs 
have been laid and such other information as may be required and shall use 
his utmost endeavours to destroy the said eggs by the adoption of such measu- 
res as are recommended by an inspector. 

As soon as any hoppers shall appear on any land, the occupier thereof shall 
forthwith.^ — 

(i) report to the nearest police officer, administrative officer, agricul- 
tural officer or inspector, and 

(ii) use his utmost endeavour to destroy the said hoppers by the adop- 
tion of such measures and the use of such materials as are recfunmended by 
an inspector. 

As soon as any flying locusts shall settle on any land, the occupier thereof 
shall forthwith use his utmost endeavours to destroy the said flying locusts by 
the adoption of such measures as are recommended by an inspector. 

No person shall wilfully drive or attempt to drive or permit hoppers to be 
driven on to his neighbour’s land. (Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Offi- 
cial Gazette Supplement, Kenya Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, No. 2q. 
Supplement No. 32, Nairobi, August i, 1939, Vol. XIJ, No. 35, pp. 370-373). 

Government Notice No. 969 of November 17, 1939, declares dodder 
(Cuscuta spp.) to be a pest for the purposes of the Plant Protection Ordinance, 
1937 [sec this Bulletin, 1938, No. 4, pp. 81-82 1 , and amends (k)vernment Notice 
No. 687 of September 2, 1937 [see this Bulletin, 1938, No. 4, p. 82 J, by adding to 
the Second Schedule thereof, under the heading ‘Plant Pests’, the doddei. 
(Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Official Gazette Supplement. Kenya Pro- 
clamations, Rules and Regulations, No. 33. Supplement No 49, Nairobi, November 
21. 1939, Vol. XU. No. 63, p. 885)! 

By Government Notice No. 970 of November 17, 1939. the Schedule 
to Government Notice No. 688 of vSeptember 2, 1937 [see this Bulletin, 1938, 
No. 4, pp. 82-83I is amended by adding the following: — 

' 17. Seeds of other agricultural crops in excess of i lb. by weight in 
any individual package {Ihid., p. 886). 

Morocco (French Zone of). — A Decree of November 15, i93() autho- 
rizes the destruction of rabbits which are causing considerable damage to plan- 
tations and crops in certain areas in the region around Rabat. [Bulletin officiel, 
Rabat, i®" d^cembre 1939, XXVIIP annee, rP 1414, p. 1781-1782). 

New Zealand. — By Special Order made by the Hauraki Plains County 
Council on November 8, 1939, and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 
November 20, 1939, bathurst burr (Xanthum spinosum) has been declared to 
be a noxious weed within the boundaries of the said County. [The Ne%v Zealand 
Gazette, Wellington, November 23, 1939, Numb. 140, p. 3143). 
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Uruguay. — Bv Decree No 572/938 of December 6 1939 Aleppo i;rass 
{Sorghum halepense) - locallv called ‘ sorgo de Alepo' pasto ruso and paste 
polaco ’ - IS declared a noxious weed and its destiuction is made compulsor\ 
{Diana Ofictal de la Repubhea Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo 21 de diciembre 
de 1939, tomo 137 mini 9990, pag ^is-a) 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA. 

Movements of the African Migratory Locust j 

P'rom June till the end of December, 1939, the desert locust (Schistocerca 
gregaria) has not been reported anywhere in Italian East Africa. 

The African migratory locust (Locusta migratoria migratorioides) has, on 
the other hand, been reported frequently and these reports may be summarized 
month by month as follows; — 

In June there were considerable invasions in Somaliland in the neighbour- 
hood of Callafo; in Harar between Dire Daua and Harar; in Amara near Debarech 
and Metemma; and in liritrea between Adi Ugri, Adua and Axum. The pre- 
dominating direction of the flights observed was from west to east, the locusts 
leaving eggs in the Alto Ogaden (Gou-Gou), at Errer, in Arussi and in the Resi- 
dency of Metemma (Amara). 

The invasions continued to be of importance in July except in Somaliland 
where they were limited to the Darror Valley in Migiurtina. Numerous and 
extensive flights were seen in the district of the Galla lakes, in Uollo Jeggiii and 
particularly in the (|uadrilateral Decamere, Adigrat, Adua, Adi Ugri in Eritrea 
where locusts were reported very frequently in the eastern and western low- 
lying plains, especially during the second half of tlie month. From the loth 
parallel southwards, the prevailing direction of the flights was from east to w'est 
whereas nortlnvards it was almost exclusively west to east. In the zone of 
Tessenei, the greater part of flights came from the Sudan. Eggs were deposited 
at Barentii and Coatit in Eritrea and in the neighbourhood of Lake Ruspoli 
(Ciamo) in Galla and Sidama. Hatching was reported from Gondar, Metemma, 
Socota and Oletta, 

In the month of August, the invasion had a tendency to diminish in intensity, 
in fact, no reports were received for Somaliland, the Alto Ogaden and for the 
territories of Borana and Giam Giam and even for Harar territory they were 
but few and coming only from Arussi and the Dire Daua zone. In Galla and 
Sidama, serious invasions were reported throughout the territory of the Galla 


♦ Under this and the next heading the coimtrics are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
•f Communication from llie lnsi>ectorate of Agricidtiire, Government General ol Italian Hast 
Africa, Addis Abeba. 


Mon. 5 Jngl. 
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lakes; sporadic flights in the neighbourhood of Addis Abeba and Moggio in Scioa, 
and in Eritrea in the zone between Adi Ugri, Adua, Axum, Senate and Alomata, 
while in the western low-lying plain, on the other hand, the number of flights 
was markedly decreased. Egg-laying occurred in the neighbourhood of Dire 
Daua at Burgi, Asosa and between Agordat and Adua and hatching took place 
in the Alto Didessa, the various flights took different directions. 

In the month of September, the invasion was still further diminished both 
in intensity and number; some flights were seen between Adua and Alomata in 
Eritrea going towards Lake Tana in Amara, in the Beni Sciangul and in the 
Lake Margherita zone in Sidamo. Egg-laying took place in the neighbourhood 
of Adua, in Middle Tacazze and in western Arussi. No definite direction appeared 
to be taken. 

In October, the number of flights again decreased except in the Galla lakes 
area. Eggs were deposited in the environs of Gore, by the Giamma River near 
Eicce and at Adi Arcai. Hatching took place at Knticcib, Mai-Chenetal, Sela- 
claca, Lake Haik, Uorro Ailii and Bocoggi. 

In November, relatively frequent reports were only received from Somali- 
land, Upper Uebi Scebeli, Giuba and Galla Sidamo rivers, west of the lakes. 
In the other territories of Italian East Africa, flying having practically finished, 
hatching began chiefly in Harar (Arussi Giggiga), in Amara (Uorro Ailii), in 
Eritrea (Enda Sellassie). Egg-laying occurred north of Baidoa and at Callafo 
(Somaliland), in western Arussi and in the Uccialli plain (l)essie). The few 
flights seen practically all followed a north to south direction. 

Little to report in December; chiefly in the upper basin of the Giuba, Ue])i 
Scebeli and the centre valley of the Blue Nile; numerous hatchings, howe\'er, 
near Lugh, Afmedo, Baidoa and Callafo in Somaliland; in Arussi, and on tlie 
border of British Somaliland and in Harar. 

Damage. With a few exceptions, generally of little importance. Only 
fairly serious in Amara especially in the Gondar territory, where wheat and barley 
were attacked, in Derra (Goggiam), Dembea, Metemma, wEere the durra crop 
was seriously damaged, in Ualdia, Socot^, Quora and Batie; in Eritrea at Addi 
Caieh, Adua, Upper, Mareb, Quorum and Alomata; in Arussi (Harar); in Scioa 
at Olett^, Moggio and Biscioftii; in the lake zone and Beni Sciangul area in 
Galla Sidamo; in the Helai region between Oddur, Baracaba and Baidoa in 
Somaliland. 

Control measures. Divisions were established for locust control, 
efforts being directed chiefly towards the destruction of hoppers and eggs by 
mechanical and chemical means. 

The entomologist of the Experiment Centre is also carrying out investigations 
in the coastal zone of the Red Sea and in the western low-lying plain of Eritrea 
with a view to ascertaining eventual outbreak centres. 

Considering the extensive area of the territory and the sparse population 
and the extent of the invasion, the results obtained may be taken as 
satisfactory. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Coryneum carpophilum on Fruit Trees * 

Miss Clotilde Jauch, Agricultural Kngineer in charge of the Jose C. Paz 
Phytopathological Ivaboratory, has just completed an investigation on a disease 
of stone fruit trees that is commonly called in the country ‘ viruela de los 
frutales de carozo \ 

She has studied the symptoms in nature and under experimental conditions 
using pure cultures on peach, apricot, almond, plum, and cherry trees and 
has determined the damage caused by this disease according to the species 
of tree attacked as well as the geographic distribution in areas with quite 
different climates: dry (Mendoza and Rio Negro); humid (Buenos Aires, Entre 
Rios, vSanta Ke and the islands of the Parana Delta). With regard to the 
morphological characteristics of the parasite, she has proved that the causal 
agent belongs to the genus Coyvncum and on the advice of the writers who 
are engaged with work on the same fungus she has proposed the name Cory - 
ncnm carpophilum (Lcno) nov. comb. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Notes on Plant Diseases Recorded in New South Wales during the Year 
ending June 30, 1839 f 

Ckreals and Field crops. 

Wheat yields were affected more by the incidence of dry weather condi- 
tions than by disease. Take-all [Ophiobolus graminis) was conspicuous in some 
crops. Bunt (Tilletia tritici) caused some loss in crops grown from untreated 
or imperfectly dusted seed. Eoose smut (Ustilago tritici) and leaf spot [Sep- 
foria tritici) caused unusual damage In some localities. Ergot [Claviceps paspali) 
was again noticeable throughout coastal areas of pasi)alum. American maize 
smut (Ustilago zeac) was recorded from additional areas in an inland maize 
area and further action was taken with a view to restricting spread of the disease. 
Slight losses only were recorded in sugar cane amounting to less than one per 
cent, of production. Fiji disease (virus), gumming (Bacterium vascidonm) and 
mosaic (virus) were recorded in some areas. Yellow dwarf (virus) of tobacco 
assumed importance in some areas in which over 8o per cent, infection*’ were 


* Communication from the ofTicial correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. "'rA.RCiiiONATTo, 
Agricultural Kngineer, Director of the ‘ Sauidad Vegetal Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aiics, Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

f Omimunication from the olhcial coiTespondeiit of the Institute, Dr. R. J. \obli , Chiel Bio- 
logist, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wale*'. .Australia 
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recorded. Downy mildew (Peronospora tahacim) of tobacco, although readily 
controlled by the benzol vapour method in seedbeds, caused some loss during 
later growth of the crop. Anthracnose (Colletotrichum lindemuthianum) of beans 
caused loss in susceptible varieties. Halo blight {Bacterium medicaginis var. 
phaseolicola) was the most important of the bacterial diseases of beans although 
there were but few instances of severe infection. Sclerotinia rot (ScleroHnia 
Jibertiana) affected many coastal crops of beans during moist weather in the 
early spring. A still further serious attack was recorded in the following autumn 
and early winter. Sclerotium rot (Sclerofium rolfsii) was also of serious impor- 
tance on beans and other vegetable crops in metropolitan and coastal areas dur- 
ing the early summer. Cercospora leaf blight (Cercospora carotae) was reported 
on carrots for the first time. Macrosporium blight {Macrosporium carotae) of 
carrots was more widespread than usual. 

Black rot {Bacterium campestre) was the most serious disease of crucifers 
and caused considerable losses in cauliflowers. Ring spot {Mycosphaerella 
brassicicola) was widespread in its occurrence on cabbages. Spotted wilt (virus) 
caused loss in lettuce crops and in one area severe yellowing, suggestive of 
magnesium deficiency, was corrected by the use of dolomite. Defective germina- 
tion in peas was closely associated with the use of poor quality seed, effective 
control being obtained by the use of fungicidal dust treatment of the seed. 
Early blight {Alternaria solani) caused unusual loss in potatoes in tableland 
areas while coastal crops suffered from an outbreak of late blight {PJivtophthora 
infestans). Leaf roll was the most commonly observed virus disease affecting 
potatoes, although spindle tuber was somewhat more prevalent than usual. 
Leaf mildew {Cladosporium^fulvum) was again widespread and serious in glass- 
house grown tomato crops although effectively controlled in many cases by 
the adoption of suitable spray programmes. Bacterial canker {Aplanohacter 
michiganense) caused exceptionally heavy losses in many glasshouse tomato 
crops and was even more severe in its effects on field crops of tomatoes. Other 
tomato diseases of le.ss importance were Fusarium wilt {Fusarium lycopersici) , 
bacterial wilt {Bacterium solanacearum), spotted wilt (virus) and big bud (virus). 
Anthracnose {Colletotrichum phomoides) of tomatoes was recorded from an in- 
land irrigation area. 


Fruit crops. 

Black spot {Phoma citricarpa) caused very serious losses in unsprayed Va- 
lencia orange crops in coastal areas. Brown spot (undet.) was less serious in 
mandarins as a result of relatively dry weather in the spring and summer, Au- 
tumn rains, however, favoured development of twdg lesions. A severe epidemic 
of brown rot {Phytophthora palmivora ?) caused damage to nursery citrus trees 
and internal decline was of importance in lemons. Dry seasonal conditions 
checked development of black spot {Venturia inaequalis) in apples. Sclerotium 
rolfsii was responsible for considerable damage to 4 year old apple trees in one 
area. An unusual blossom and twig blight in pears was recorded from a num- 
ber of areas and appeared to be associated with boron deficiency. Brown rot 
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(Sclerotinia fructicola), freckle (Cladosponum carpophilum) and rust (Puccinia 
pruni-spinosae) caused some losses in early varieties of stone fruits but subse- 
quent dry weather conditions checked development of these diseases in later 
varieties. Internal browning (non-parasitic) was not recorded in canning va- 
rieties in inland irrigation areas as this year cool showery weather prevailed 
instead of the high temperatures usually experienced during the last few days 
of ripening. Bunchy top (virus), although still a menace in banana production 
was maintained at a low level of incidence through stringent application of eradi- 
cation measures. Leaf spot {Cercospora musae) of bananas was less in evidence 
during the early summer but later rainy periods led to severe development of 
the disease and defoliation of plants in the winter. Yellow leaf spot [Cord ana 
musae) is now widespread and is the main leaf spot disease of tlie cooler section 
of the banana areas. Passion fruit woodiness (virus) continues to be a limiting 
factor in passion fruit production. Crinkle (virus) is the most important cause 
of debility and low level of production in strawberries. 


MISCEIJ.ANEOUS PEANTS. 

Nurserymen encountered serious losses from yellows (virus) in anemont s 
and ranunculus. Sclerotinia rot [Sclerotinia liberfiana) affected many ornamen- 
tals and resulted in a most unusual development of disease in Bathurst burr 
[Xanthium spi nosum) in one area. v‘^potting of marigold (Tagetes) was caused 
by Altcrnaria sj). Anthracnose [C olletotrichum antirrhini) caused severe losses in 
unsprayed areas of snai)dragons [Antirrrhinum). vScab [Sphaceloma violac) caused 
reduction in yield of violets grown for commercial purposes. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Outbreak of Colorado Beetle in Jersey * 

A small outbreak of Colorado beetle [I eptinotarsa decemlineata) was disco- 
vered in Jersey on October 3rd 1930. Inspection of the whole of the Island 
lias been carried out and no further outbreaks have been found. 

The beetles found (43) weie all adults and were feeding on volunteer 
(rogue) potato plants growing among a crop of mangolds. The infested area 
covers about 1/45 acre. 

The methods agreed upon by the International Committee for the Mutual 
Study of the Control of Colorado Beetle were carried ou at once and I hope 
we shall be fortunate enough to completely eradicate the pest. 


* Gmmmnication from Dr. '1'homas Small, Ph !)., M. Sc., A. R. C. S., I\Iycoli)|j:ist, Exi)crimenlal 
Station, Howard Davis Farm, Trinity, Jersey, C. I., transmitted to the Institute by Professor 
R. Mayn 6, Secretary General of the International Committee for the Mutual vStudy of the Control 
of Colorado Beetle, Boitsfort, Belgium. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Locust Invasion, 1932-1940 * 

Monthly Report No. 8 6. January, 1940. 

Winged swarms of the red locust {Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) have 
been reported in various districts during January, and egg deposition has con- 
tinued in the localities indicated in last month s report. 

Egg deposits are also reported in the farming area north of Gatooma and 
are probably present in much of the country to the west of the railway line be ■ 
tween Gatooma and Que Que. 

Hoppers hatched out during the month in the following districts, namely, 
Darwin, Mtoko, Charter, Gutu and Bikita, the first appearance of hoppers having 
been observed on the 5tk of the month. Some hatchings have occurred in the 
farming area of the Charter district. 

Considerable damage, especially to native crops, has occurred in various 
districts, and at least one European area has sustained a destructive visitation 
by winged swarms, namely, the Umboe Valley, Lomagundi. 

Supplies of poison have been provided in all districts concerned and a cam- 
paign against the hoppers is already in progress. 

Vast numbers of storks (Ahdimia) have been observed attacking and de- 
stroying the winged swarms in the Gwelo district. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — With a view to preventing the spread of the fungus (Adelopus) 
which attacks the needles of the Douglas fir [Pseudotsu^a dou^lasii] a Circular 
of October 3, 1939 advises restricted cultivation of this tree in order to avoid the 
eventual destruction of the .species by the aforesaid fungus. (Amtliche Pflan^ 
zenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. Februar 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. I, S. 2-3). 

In a Circular of October 3, 1939, the Chief of the Forestry Administration 
gives some information on the above-mentioned disease of the Douglas fir. 

This disease which is particularly serious in southern Germany, has not 
yet been observed in the northern part of the country. Therefore, on no account 
should seeds and saplings of the Douglas fir from southern Germany be used. 
The Nuserymen's As.sociation of Germany has advised its members to suspend 
cultivation of the Douglas fir and not to send any saplings of southern origin to 
northern Germany. {Ibid., S. 3-4). 


* Coiinuunication from the official coriespomkiit of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. K. S., 
Chiei I'hitomologist, Aurioultural I/aboratoiy, I)c])aitment of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rluxiesia 
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*** By Notification of November 8, 1939, modifying the Decree of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1939 [see this Bulletin, 1940, No. 1, pp. 7-8] indicating the measures 
to be taken in the control of the Colorado beetle [Lcptinotarsa decemplineata\, 
the Minister of Agriculture declares that consignments of plants or jiarts of plants 
from the Sudeten Territory, the import of which is authorized according to para- 
graph 14, sub-paragraph 3, of the said Decree, may be sent to Bohemia and 
Moravia without a compulsory certificate of condition and origin. (Ibid,, S. 17). 

A Decree of November 21, 1939, lays down the measures to be taken 
for the control of the San Jos^ scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus] in Austria. 

In order to prevent the introduction of this scale insect, nurseries for horti- 
cultural plants are brought under official control which must take place at least 
once a year during the period June 15 to October 31. The cultivation of young 
forest trees and vines is exempted from these regulations. 

Nurserymen will not be able to oiler plants or parts of plants for sale ex- 
cept after disinfection as laid down by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Nurserymen and traders in garden products will have to keep books where 
facts concerning the origin of their products, their sale and dispatch are to be 
entered daily. (Ibid., S. 9-10). 

By a Circular of December 14, 1939, relative to the use of phosphn- 
retted hydrogen in the control of the corn weevil [Calandra granaria], the condi- 
tions laid down by the Circular of September 2, 1936 [see this Bulletin, 1937, 
No. 1, p. 3] to which persons requiring authorization to use this treatment must 
comply, are slightly modified facilitating the granting of the necessary certificate. 
[Ihid., S. 4-5). 

By Ordinance of December 18, 1939 by the deputy of the Minister of 
Agriculture dealing with questions referring to seeds, the regulations relative to 
trade in seed potatoes [sec this Bulletin, 1939, PP* no-iii] have been slight- 
ly modified. 

The diameter of the potatoes should not exceed 8 cm (formerly 7 cm.) for the 
round forms, and 9 cm. (formerly 8 cm.) for the oblong types given in the list 
of potato varieties published each year by the official Service of tlie Corporation 
of Agriculture. (Ibid., S. 2). 

A Notification of December 20, 1939 states that the duties formerly 
discharged by the Central Station of Plant Protection at Dresden and by the 
Horticultural Station at Pillnitz are now entrusted to the Plant Protection Service 
of the Corporation of Agriculture. The Services for plant protection in general 
and for work on horticultural and fruit crops are established at Dresden, Stubel- 
allee 2, and at Pillnitz, respectively, 

The Central Station for the protection of forest species attached to the Higher 
School of Forestry at Tharandt continues to function as before. (Nachrichten- 
blatt fur den Deutschen Pfianzenschutzdtenst, Berlin, Anfang Januar 1940, 20. 
Jahrg, Nr. I, S. 7). 
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Argentine Republic. — Decree No. 54.521 of February 3, 1940 estab- 
lishes that the ‘ Fabrica de Insecticidas y Fungicidas ’ directed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and which will be now known as the ' Fdbrica de Productos Quimicos 
del Ministerio de Agricultura de la Nacion ' will function under the technical 
and administrative supervision and control of a Commission composed of the 
Directors of the ‘ Defensa Agricola’, ‘ Sanidad Vegetal’ and ‘ Agricultura y Gana- 
derla ’. 

This Commission will decide the annual working plan of the manufactory 
and its mode of operation. (Boletin Oficial de la RepMlica Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, 20 de febrero de 1940, aho XL VIII, niim. 13.662, pag. 1731). 


United States of America. — The third revision of the regulations sup- 
plemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 64 on account of the Mexican fruit 
fly (Anastrepha ludens), approved on October 10, 1939 and effective on Oc- 
tober 16, 1939, adds the counties of Dimmit, La Salle, and Webb, in Texas, 
to the regulated area because of the discovery of infestation. 

The interstate movement of citrus fruits, except lemons [Citrus linwnia] 
and soUr limes [C. aurantijolia], from the regulated area is submitted to certain 
restrictions. The movement of non-citrus fruits is prohibited. {B. E. P. (). — 
{). 64, [Washington, D. C.], 1939, 5 pp.). 

The recent finding of pink cotton bollworm [Pectinophora (Platyedra) 
gossypiella] infestations in the vicinity of San Angelo, Texas, and at points 
in the surrounding area, again neces.sitates an extension of the regulated area. 
Tinder the Amendment No. 3 to the revised regulations supplemental to Notice 
of Quarantine No. 52, approved on November 15, 1939, and effective on No- 
vember 20, 1939, there is added the entire Texas counties of Concho, Irion, 
Mitchell, Sterling and Tom (keen, and that part of Coke County lying south- 
west of, and including, the right-of-way of Highway No. 87. (B.E.P.Q. -- 

Q. 52, [Washington, D. C.], 1939, 3 pp.). 

France. — A Ministerial Decree of December 27, 1939 fixes the distri- 
bution of importers and exporters of vegetable products on the control lists 
of the Phytopathological Service throughout the six agricultural regions of the 
country. (Bulletin de I’Office de Renseignements agricoles, Paris, i"' fevrier 1940, 
annee.1940, no 23, p. 5^-57) • 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of February 10, 1940, control of the Euro- 
pean corn borer (Pyrausta nubilalis) and the maize stalk borer (Sesamia cretica) 
is made compulsory in all provinces of the Kingdom. 

Owners or occupiers of maize fields should take the necessary steps so that 
by April 30 of each year at the latest, all maize stalks have been utilized as stable- 
litter and then transported to the manure ditch, or else used as fuel or as cattle- 
feed or in any other manner which ensures the destruction of the caterpillars of 
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the two above mentioned parasites. This rule also applies to stalks already col- 
lected in heaps and to those still in the ground. 

The stalks should be uprooted or cut either at or below ground level in such 
a way that the stumps do not show. Only in exceptional cases, and when autho- 
rized by the competent district phytopathological Observatory, can the stalks 
be dug in by deep ploughing. 

Any maize stalks which, after April 30 of each year have not been consumed 
or employed in any of the ways mentioned above, will be burnt, if already 
collected in heaps, or cut either at or below ground level and then heaped up 
and burnt, at the expense of the contraveners who will also be punished 
according to the provisions of the law in force. (Bollettino Ufficiale del Mini- 
stero dcir A gricoltuY a e delle Foreste. Roma, marzo 1940, anno XII, n. 7, 
pp. 281-283). 


The Rice-growing hlxperiment Station of Vercelli, which has carried out 
investigations for some considerable time on the problem of the disinfection and 
storage of cereals by physical methods, has obtained practical and satisfactory 
results with the use of infra-red rays. 

Practical and public demonstrations of the methods in question took place 
in tlie laboratory of the Station during March. 1940. 


Morocco (French Zone of). — The Vizirial Decree of December 30. 
1939, (18 kaada 1358) lays down Ihe measures to be taken for the replanting 
of vineyards attacked by phylloxera. (Bulletin Officiel, Ra])at, 26 janvier 1940, 
XXIX'' annee, n^ 1422, p. 125). 


A Decree from the Director of Waters and Forests (Directeur de^ 
Eaiix et Forets), dated January 12, 1940, authorises the destruction of rabbit^ 
that are causing considerable damage to crops and plantations in ceitain dis- 
tricts in the territory of Port-Dyautey. (Ibid., p. 137). 


The destruction of rabbits causing damage to crops and plantations in 
certain zones of the civil administrative area of Karia-ba-'Mohamnied, Fez, is 
permitted by a Decree of January 25, 1940. (Ibid., 9 fevrier 1940, n® 1424, 
p. 176). 


Dominican Republic. — Decree No. 453 of November 18, 1939 authorizes 
the importation of used empty sacks provided that they are dispatched with a 
certificate of fumigation issued by a competent official of the port of shipment 
testifying that they have been duly disinfected to ensure the destruction of all 
germs harmful to seeds. (Revisia de AgricuUura, San Cristobal, Prov. Trujillo, 
Repiiblica Dominicana, noviembre de 1939, vol. XXX, mini. 122, pdg. 531). 
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Longicome Jlylotrupes bajulus L. Revue de Zoologie agricolc et appliquee, Bor- 
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Fevtatjd, J[eanJ. Notes sur le ver des ponimes ct des poircs dans le Sud-Ouest 
Annulet des Epiphytic^ et de PhytogenMique, Paris, 1930, nouv ser , tome V, 
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Ghidini, Gian Maria Materiali per una bibliografia zoologica dell 'Africa Orien- 
tale Italiana. Rivista di Btologia Coloniale, Roma, 1939, vol. II, fasc. VI, 
PP- [ 433 ]" 438 - 
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Gigante, R[obertol. Cancri prodotti dal freddo .sopra rametti di susino. BolleU 
lino della R, Stazione di Patologia Vegetale fdi Roma], Firenze, 1939. anno XIX, 
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Limonius californicus (Mann.). Journal of Economic Entomology, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. 32, No. 5, p. 726. 

SlBiijA, C[esare]. Le razze fisiologiche di “Puccinia graminis tritici" Brikss. et 
Henn. nell'Africa Orieiitale Italiana. Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia 
Vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1939, anno XIX, n. ser., 11. 4, pp. 497-508, i carta. 
SiBiivU, Cesare. Notizie sulla specializzazione fisiologica di Puccinia tnticina Brikss. 

in Libia. L’Agricoltura Coloniale, Firenze, 1040, anno XXXIV, n. 3, pp. [100]- loi. 
SilvesTri, F[ilippo]. Compendio di Bntomologia applicata (agraria-forestale-medica- 
veterinaria). Parte speciale. Vol. 1 (fogli 29-61). Portici, Tipografia Bellavista, 
1939, pp. VIII -I- 449-974, figg. 415-878. Bibliografia, pp. [8811-938. Lire 55. 
[These pages, more than five hundred in number, added to the 448 already 
published at the end of 1934 (see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 3. pp. 73-74) 
complete the first volume of the work of the learned Italian entomologist 
very well. 

In the part which has just appeared the descriptions of the species of the 
family Aphididae are continued and concluded. This family, of great impor- 
tance economicallv, is followed by the Coccidae and finally by the principal 
species of the order Anoplura. 

The text is illustrated by 464 figures. 

The volume is concluded with a bibliography of 58 pages and a detailed index]. 
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Snapp, Oliver I. Further studies with ethylene diehloride emulsion for the control 
of the peach borer. Journal of Economic Entomology, Meiiasha, Wisconsin, 
1939. Vol. 32, No. 5, pp. 683-685. Literature cited, p. 685. 

[Conopia exitiosa\. 

SONAN, Jinhaku. On the shot-hole borer of tea in Formosa. The Formosan Agri- 
cultural Review, Taihoku, Taiwan, Nippon, 1939, Vol. 35, No. 10, pp 705- 
800, 5 [Bibliography], pp. 799-800. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English. — Xyleborus fornicatus]. 

Souij^:, II. Le carpocapse dans la region du Centre de 1936 a 1938. Annales 
des Eptphyties ei de Phytoghietique, Paris, 1939, nonv. ser., tome V, fasc. 2, 
p. [183] -197, fig. 1-8. Bibliographic, p. 197. 

[Laspeyresia pomonella]. 

Spencer, Herbert. Increases in citrus scale insect infestations from heawy residue 
and from copper spray mixhires. Journal of Economic Entomology, Menavsha, 
Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. 32, No. 5, pp. 686-688. Literature cited, p. 688. 
[f.epidosaphes heclni, Chrysomphalus aonidum]. 

StaeiieJvIN, M. Le mildiou de la vigne. La lutte au moyen des produits cupriques 
La Terre Vaudoise, Lausanne, 1939, XXXI* annee, 20, p. 276-277, fig. 1-2, 
11'^ 2r, p. 292, fig. 3-.^; 22, p. 307; 11*^ 23, p. 319. 

SuiRE, Jean. Contribution a I’ctude de quelques coleophores, parasites des arbres 
fruitiers. Annales des Epiphyties ct de PhytogenHique , Paris, 1Q39, nonv. ser , 
tome V, fa.sc. 3, p. f309j-338, fig. 1-5. Bibliographic, p. 336-338. 

\Coleophora spp.j. 

TiiaeEniiorst, Walter. Zur Biologic des Kiefemspanneq^arasiteii Ichneumon nigri- 
tarius (rrav Zcitsihriji fur angeivandte Entomologic, Berlin 1939, Bd. XXVI, 
Heft 2, vS. [t85]-2o 8, Abb. j- 6. Schrifttum, S. 207-208. 

\I(}ineumon nigritanvs, a parasite of Bupalus piniarius], 

Thurston, H. vS , Jr , and 1'rear, Donald Iv. H. The importance of ctaiidardized 
proce(iures in diluting licjuid lime* sulphur. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
1939. Vol. 29, No. 1 r, pp. 993-995. 

T6th, Lds/.lo. tJber die BioloLUe der Blattlaus Pemphigus spirothecae Pass. Zeit~ 
schnft fur angewandtc Jintomologie, Berlin 1939, Bd. XXVI, Heft 2, S. [297J- 
311, Al)b. t-8 . Schrifttum, S. 310-311. 

Travis, Bernard \". Tests of soil treatments for the control of the fire ant, Sole- 
nopsis gcrniinata (h' ). Journal of Economic Entomology , Meiiasha, Wisconsin, 
1939, Vol. 32, No. 5, iq). 645-050. Literature cited, p. 650. 

Tr-WTS, Bernard V. Habits of tlie June beetle, Phyllophaga lanccolata (Say) in 
Iowa. Journal of Economic FMomology, Meiiasha, Wi.scoiivSin, 1939, Vol. 32, 
No. 5, pp. 690-693. Literature cited, p. 693. 

Tr.\vis, Bernard V. Migration and bionomics of white grubs in Iowa, 1930-1933. 
Journfil 0} Economio Entomology, Meiiasha, Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. 32, No. 3, 
pp. 693-6<)7, figs. T-4. Literature cited, p. 697. 

[Phyllophaga muans, P. hirticula, P. tristis]. 

Travis, Bernard V. Poisoned -bait tests against the fire ant, with sjxicial reference 
to thalliuiii sulfate and thallium acetate. Jotmial of Econom-ic Entomology, 
Meiiasha, Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. 32, No, 5, pp. 706-713, figs. 1-2. Literature 
cited, p. 713. 

[Solenopsis geminata], 

Travis, Bernard V., and Decker, G. C. Insecticides for June beetle control. 
Journal of Economic Entomology, MenavSha, Wisconsin, 1939, Vol. 32, No. 5. 
pp. 607-61 J, fig. I. Literature cited, p. 611. 

[Phyllophaga impHcita]. 

TrouveeoT, B., et Brejoux, R. Rapports biologiques entre le doryphore 

notarsa decemlineata Say) et Solanum demissum. Revue de Pathologic vegF 
tale et d* Entomologic agricole de France, Paris, i939> tome XXVT, fasc. 2, 
p. [i 42]-I47. fig- 1-2- 

Tschermak von SkysrnE(;6, Krich. Auswintenmgsschaden yerschiedener Getrei- 
deziichtungen 1939. Bericht der Pflanzenzuchtstation in Gross-lviizersdorf. 
Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Berlin 1939, 66. Jahrg., Nr. 21, S. [257]-258. 
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NOTES 


Vei<binger, Helmut. Beitrag zur Biologic und Bek^mpfung der Apfel-und Bimen- 
sagewespe (Hoplocampa tesiudtnea Klg., Hoplocampa brevis Klg.). (Hyni. 
Tenthr.). Dte Gartenhauwissenschaft, Berlin 1939, 13. Bd., 4. (Schluss-) Heft, 
S. [492]-566, Abb. 1-48. Schrifttum, S. 565-566. 

Verona, 0 , e De Marchi, I. Commrtamento di " Phomabetae ” Frank di fronte 
al boro. Annali (gtd BoUettin^ della Facoltd di Agrana della R. Umversitd, 
Pisa, 1939, n. ser., vol. II (XL dalla fondazione), pp. [645]-654, i tav.. 
[With summaries also in French, German and English]. 

Vincent, Boischot, et Herviaux. Le carpocapse dans le Finistoe de 1936 k 1938. 
Annales des Epiphyttes et de PhytogMttqm, Paris, 1939, nouv. s6r., tome V, 
fasc. 2, p. [i69]-i7i. 

[Laspeyresia pomonella]. 

Wean, Robert E., and Young, J. E. Reneved liquid-cultures of fungi. Phytopa- 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1939, Vol. 29, No. 10, pp. 895-898, figs. 1-2. 
Weeeborn, Vera. Insectos taladradores en los drboles, especialmente en el cafd. 
El Cafe de El Salvador, San Salvador, 1939, vol. IX, n? 102, pdgs. 427 a 
434, figs. 1-6. 

[Hypermallus longissimus, Oncideres spp., Zeuzera spp.]. 

Weeeborn, Vera. Insectos daninos a los drboles de sombra en los cafetales. El 
Cafe de El Salvador, San Salvador, 1939, vol. IX, n? 103, pdgs. 486 a 490, 
figs 1-3. 

[Hemerocampa sp.J. 

WeIvEBorn, Vera. Sobre mia plaga de Coledpteros en los naranjos en las Cicas. 
El Cafe de El Salvador, San Salvador, 1939, vol. IX, n®. 104, pdgs. 554 a 556, 
I fig. 

[Macrodactylu^ cosiulatus]. 

Weeeborn, Vera Gusanos devastadores de los pepetos. El Cafi de El Salvador, 
San Salvador, 1939, vol. IX, n®. 104, pdgs. 457 a 565, figs. 1-9. 

[Hemiceras spp.] 

Weecborn, Vera. Insectos daninos a la agricultura. El Cafe en El Salvador, San 
Salvador, 1939, vol. IX, n«. 105, pdgs. 601 a 605, figs. 1-3. 

[Hehothis obsoleta, H. virescens], 

WeiJvBORN,. Vera. Nuevas observaciones vSobre enfennedades e insectos daninos 
del cafe. El Caf^ de El Salvador, San Salvador, 1939, vol. IX, n^‘. 108, pdgs. 805 
a 819, figs. i-ii. 

[Fames lamaoensis, Megalopyge, Tortrix, Idiarihron]. 

WEEiyMAN, b'rederick L. A technique for studying host resistance and pathogenicity 
in tomato Fusarimn wilt Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1939, Vol. 29, No. ii, 
pp. 945-956, figs. 1-2. literature cited, pp. 955-956. 

[Fusarmm bulhigenum var. lycopersict]. 


NOTES 

Seventh International Botanical Congress. — The Organizing Committee of the 
Seventh International Botanical Congress, which was to be held in Stockholm 1940, 
has decided to postpone all preparations for the Congress imtil further notice. This 
means that there will be no Congress during 1940. 

Thirteenth International Zoological Congress. — This Congress which was to 
have taken place at Paris in June 1940 has been postponed until further notice. 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale deiristituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA. 

Plant Diseases Reported in 1939 f 

Owing to the favoura])le season, wheat rusts (Piiccinia graminis, tritici, 
P. glumariim tritici, P. ruhiifo-vera tritici) the races of which have been studied 
for the last two year^ by Professor Cesare Sibilia, have caused serious damage 
to different indigenous and imported suminer wheats, ])articularly in Scioa and 
Harar, and also in October and November, 1939. 

Appreciable damage was also caused to broad beans by Uromyces [abac, to 
haricot beans by U. appendiculatiis, and to native flax crops bv Mclamps- 
ora Uni. 

Barley rust [P. ammala) and crown rust of oats (P. coronaia) were less 
serious, and were only frc(|uent in certain zones (Oletta); the same may be said 
of the castor rust [M. ricini), rust of stone fruits {Tranzschclia pruni-sbiiwsae), 
sunflower rust {P. hcliantJii). 

bosses of economic importance in 1939 caused (by durra smuts, espe- 
cially Sphacclothcca soryhi and S. cruenta.’ 

Ustil(i(^o avcnac, U. hordei and U. tritici, in order, although observed, were 
less important. 

Among the h^ysiphaceae, the most serious was Oiditim crysiphoides, which 
was fre(iuently found on green peas, lupins, broad beans, haricot beans and 
sesame, 

x\mong the Bacteriaceae, P.^eudomonas malvaccariim was frequent, although 
only causing slight damage to cotton crops. 

Of the non-parasitic diseases reported in Galla vSidama, some cases of sun 
scald on tea and leaf scorch on coffee, chiefly in unshaded plantations, and only 
a very few cases of black rust on cotton. 

The following fungi were also reported on cultivated plants: — 

Plasmopara vilicola (Berk, and Curt.) Berl. and De Toni was observed 
on Vitis europaea in the neighbourhood of Addis Abeba. 

• Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

t Communication from Dr. Antonio Ciccarone, Plant Pathology Section, ‘Centro di speriraenta- 
zione agraria e zootecnica per TA. O. I.’, Government General of Italian East Africa, Addis Abeba, trans- 
mitted to the Institute by the Ministry for Italian Africa, Rome. 


Mon. 6 In^l. 
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Taphrina deformans (Berk.) Tul, on Prunus persica in Scioa and Galla 
vSidama. 

Mycosphaerella sp. on Manihot glaziovii in Galla Sidama. 

Phyllachora eleusinis Speg. on Eleusine coracana in Galla Sidama. 
Hemileia vastatrix Berk, and Br. on Coffea arahica in Galla Sidama. 
Puccinia schweinfurthii (P, Henn.) P. Magn. on Rhamnus prinoidcs in 
Amara. 

Aecidium rhamni Gmel. on Rh. prinoides in Scioa. 

Phyllosticta manihot vSpeg. on Manihot glaziovii in Galla Sidama. 

Phoma theicola Pctch on Thea sinensis in Galla Sidama. 

Septoria lycopersici Speg. on Lycopersicum esculcntum in Scioa. 

Sept, tritici Desm. on Triticum spp. in Scioa. 

Colletoirichum gloeosporioides Pcnz. on Citrus bigaradia in Galla Sidama. 
Pestalozzia theae K. Sawada on Thea sinensis in Galla Sidama. 

Oidium leucoconium Desm. on Prunus persica in vSeioa. 

0. tabaci Thiim. on Nicotiana tabacum in Scioa. 

H elminthosporium nodulosum Sacc. on Eleusine coracana in Galla Sidama. 

On teff {Eragrostis teff), besides Tilletia baldratii (re])orted for the second 
time), the following fungi were observed for the first time: — 

Mycosphaerella eragrostidis E. Cast, and Ciccar. in Galla Sidama. 
Uromyces eragrostidis Tracy in Eritrea, Amara, Scioa and Galla Sidama. 
Phoma depressitheca Bubak in Scioa. 

Aposphaeria eragrostidis Ciccar. and J\. Cast, in (halla Sidama. 
Coniosporium sp. in Galla Sidama. 

Cladosporium spp. found to a small extent practically everywhere, 

H elminthosporium miyakei Nisikado in Galla Sidama. 

Alternaria spp., light infestation everywhere. 

The following new species and varieties were also reported: — 

Meliola oleicola Doidge var. jasmini Ciccar. on Jasminum abyssinicum 
at Ciora, Galla Sidama. 

Uncinula sibiliae Ciccar. on Stereospermum kunthianum at Giaio, Galla 
Sidama. 

Gnomonia grewiae Ciccar. on Grewia ferruginea at Giamba, Galla Sidama. 
Ophioholus syzygii Ciccar. on Syzygium guineense at Didessa, Galla Sidama. 
Phyllachora gondarensis Ciccar. on Stephania abyssinica at Bar Dar, Amara. 
Masseella ciferrii Ciccar. on Berchemia yemensis at Adaniitiillo, Galla Sidama. 
Phyllosticta gymnosporiae Ciccar. on Gymnosporia sp. at Bonga, Galla 
Sidama. 

Phoma balanitis Ciccar. on Balanites aegyptiaca at BoE, Scioa. 

Septoria balanitis Ciccar. on Bal. aegyptiaca at Bole, Scioa. 

Sept, proteae Ciccar. on Protea abyssinica at Didessa, Galla Sidama. 
Sept, syzygii Ciccar. on Syzygium guinense at Angareb, Amara. 
Phleospora olettae Ciccar. on Loranthus sp. at Oletti, Scioa. 

Scolecosporium syzygii Ciccar. on Syzygium guineense a Omo Bottego, 
Galla Sidama. 
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The following diseases, many of which are new to Italian Hast Africa, were 
also reported in 1939:'— 

Corynelia uberata Fries on Podocarpus gracilior. 

Mycosphaerella gardeniae Cooke on Gardenia lutea. 

Leptosphaeria michottii (Westd.) Sass. on Cyperus papyrus. 

Phyllachora bersamae Fingelsh, on Bersama abyssinica. 

Phyll. cynodontis (Cacc.) Niessl. on Cynodon sp. 

Endothiella alhizziae (Syd.) Syd. on Albizzia schimperiana. 
Hysterographium graminis Ell. and Ev. on Hyparrhenia sp. 

Phakopsora erythraea Sacc. on Stereospermum kunthianum, 

Ravenelia baumiana P. Enn. on Cassia goratensis. 

Ravenelia sp. on Acacia laeta. 

Hemileia gardenieae-thumbergiae (P. Henn.) on Gardenia lutea. 

Hem. hansfordii vSyd. on Jasminum abyssinicum. 

Uromyces aloes (Cke.) P. Magn. on Aloe sp. 

Ur. cluytiae Kalchbr. and Cooke on Cluytta lanceolata. 

Ur. geranii (D.C.) P'ries on Geranium sp. 

Ur. hobsoni Vize on Jasminum florihundum. 

Ur. illotus Arth. and Holw. on Mucuna rubro-aurantiaca. 

Puccinia abyssinica (P. Henn.) >Syd. on Jasminum abyssinicum. 
Aecidium englerianum P. Henn. and Lhidau on Clematis wightiana var. 
glaucescens. 

Aec. schweinfurthii P. Henn. on Acacia sp. 

Uredo fid Cast, var. abyssinica P. Henn. on Ficus vallis-choudae. 
Tilletia heterospora (P. Henn.) Zundel on Setaria sp. 

Graphiola phoenicis (Mong.) Poit. on Phoemx reclinata. 

Sorosporium healdii Znndel on Hyparrhenia sp. 

Ustilago linearis (Dozy and Molkenboer) Cif. on Hyparrhenia cymbaria. 
list, vittata Berk, on Oplismenus compositus. 

Phyllosticta divergens Sacc. on Albizzia schimperiana. 

Phyll. heveae Zimm, on Hevea brasiliensis. 

Phyll. stevensii Young on Triumphetta sp. 

Phyll. visci (Sacc.) Allesch. on Viscum sp. 

Darluca filum (Biv.) Cast, on dilferent uredo- and teleutosora. 

Septoria rosae Desm. on Rosa abyssinica. 

Pestalozzia caudata Syd. on Cyperus papyrus. 

Pest, versicolor Speg. on Protea abyssinica. 

Ovulariopsis erysiphoides Pat. and Hariot on Erythrina sp. and Dodo- 
naea viscosa. 

Oidium erysiphoides Fr. f. cordiae Sacc. on Cordia abyssinica. 

Oidiopsis sicula Scalia on Tropaeolum sp. 

Periconia pycnospora Fresen. on Manihot glaziovii. 

Cercospora bauhiniae Syd. on Bauhinia reticulata. 

Cerebella andropogonis Ces. on Hyparrhenia rula. 

Cer. paspali Cooke and Massee on Cenchrus sp. 


* Mon. 6 Ingl. 
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SPAIN. 

The Clolorado Beetle in 1939 * * * § 

The presence of a few foci of Leptinotarsa decemlineata (' escarabajo de la 
patata', ‘ dorifora’ or ‘ escarabajo del Colorado') in the Pyrenean zone bordering 
Prance was reported to the Ministry of Agriculture in 1939. 

Up to the present, the damage caused is very slight due to the strict vigi- 
lance kept at the frontier, the prohibition of the importation of potatoes, their 
leaves, peelings, etc. from France since 1933 and the rapid measures taken on 
the first appearance of the Colorado beetle. 

Postcards showing a reproduction of the insect have been issued and dis- 
tributed in the frontier zones bordering France as also various bulletins to 
the farmers giving information on the pest and the control measures to be carried 
out, which consisted in burning of badly infested centres and arsenical spraying 
of the potato crops. 

FRANCE. 

Colorado Beetle, 1939 f 

On the whole, no heavy invasion of the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa dec- 
melineata) took place in 1939. In June, however, heavy invasions occured in Brit- 
tany and Normandy and also along the Swiss frontier. Some swarms were noted 
at the end of May and later about June 10 and July 6. 

Beyond the Vosges, where the beetle had crossed the previous years, conta- 
mination spread to a varying extent to all the cantons of Bas- and Haut-Rhin, 
and also to the territory of Belfort. 

Invasion was fairly serious in the Haute-Sa6ne, Doubs and Jura. To the 
south of the Rhone, the Dauphine plain, infestation was relatively greater than 
previously and advance into the Alpine valleys had slightly increased. Little 
advance was made towards Provence. The departments of Alpes-Maritimes and 
Corsica have remained free of infestation. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Locust Invasion, 1932-40 § 

Monthly Report No. 87. February, 1940. 

The campaign against the hopper stage of the red locust {Nomadacris sep- 
iemfasciata) has continued during February in the districts mentioned in last 
month's report, and progress reports indicate that the native crops on the 
whole are being successfully protected. 

* Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture, Madrid, Spain. 

f Communication from Dr. Jean Feytatjd, Director of the Centre of Phytopathological Research 

for the South-West, Technical Adviser for the Control of the Colorado Beetle, Talencc, Gironde, France. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
F. E. S., Chief Entomologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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Heavy, extensive and continuous hatchings have occulted in the district 
Mtoko, which is adjacent to the Mozambique border, and, according to native 
reports, similar conditions extend for a considerable distance over the border. 
Elsewhere the hatchings have been lighter. 

In all the infested districts the situation is regarded as under control. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany. — - By Police Ordinance, dated February 13, 1940, come into 
force April i, 1940, the sale of toxic preparations relative to plant protection 
has been newly regulated. 

Firstly, the meaning of ‘ toxic preparation for plant protection ' is defined; 
in Appendix 1 these preparations are divided into three groups: — 

Group I : Combinations of arsenic, lead and mercury; nicotine and its 
compounds (except tobacco extract which does not contain more than 10 per 
cent, of nicotine and powder preparations not containing over 4 per cent, of 
nicotine); preparations evolving pliosphu retted hydrogen with the exception of 
certain preparations placed in group 2. 

Group 2 : Chromic acid and combinations of same; fluorine compounds; 
nitrocresols and their compounds: preparations evolving phosphuretted hydrogen 
and not containing over 7 per cent, active combinations; grain bait, the content 
in strychnine nitrate not exceeding 0.5 per cent. 

G roup 3 : Compounds of barium, cresols (except liquid preparations 
not containing over i per cent, cresol), oxalates, phenols (except preparations 
not containing more than 3 per cent, phenol, also carbolineums and emulsions 
with a phenol content not exceeding 10 per cent.), carbon sulphide, tobacco 
extract containing under 10 per cent, nicotine, zinc salts. 

The containers used for the sale of toxic preparations should be strong 
and hermetically sealed, so that there is no possibility of leakage. They should 
be labelled as follows; — 

(a) name of product and maker; 

(b) caput mortuum with the word ‘ poison ’ in the case of prepara- 
tions included in groups i or 2; 

(c) warning ‘ use with care-’ for preparations of group 3; 

(d) exact indication of the contents, clearly showing the nature of the 
poison included. 

Directions for use should also be given. 

The indications (a) to (d) should be printed on the cover of the contain- 
ers, in white letters on a black ground for preparations in group i or in red 
letters on a white ground for those included in groups 2 and 3. 
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The words ' poison ’ and ‘ use with care ' should also be shown on the 
cover and on some other part of the container easily seen. The minimum siee 
of the letters should not be less than 5 mm., and the caput mortuum, 10 mm. 
(minimum). The containers should not show any illustration or mark other 
than the maker's trade-mark and the official symbol of authorized control 
preparations. 

Preparations containing lead should carry the warning that their use in 
viticulture is prohibited. 

Poisonous products with no characteristic natural colour should be tinted 
a distinctive colour: green for arsenical products, blue or red for mercurial 
preparations, blue or violet for fluorine products. 

The products utilized for seed disinfection should contain a colouring matter 
which shows on the treated seeds. 

Grain rendered toxic with strychnine whould be tinged dark red. 

Toxic products can only be obtained from pharmacies and drug stores 
authorized to sell poisons. 

The proprietors or managers of fertilizer and seed stores, agricultural or 
horticultural cooperatives, etc. may obtain a sales permit for poisons, after pass- 
ing a special examination before the Public Health authorities. 

Poisonous products should be kept in. a special room or in a cupboard 
or box placed away from food products and fodder. Notices should be posted 
to this effect. 

The products used in control operations can only be supplied to persons 
giving a guarantee that the said products will only be used for the purpose 
indicated and that the necessary precautions will be observed. It is prohibited 
to supply these products to children under 14 years. 

The seller may request the customer to present bis permit for the purchase 
of agricultural toxic preparations; an example of this permit is appended to the 
present Ordinance. 

All sales must be entered in a special register, an example of which is also 
given as an annexe to the present Ordinance. (Reichgesetzblatt, Teil I, Berlin, 
16. Februar 1940, Nr. 29, S. 349-353). 

The new edition of police regulations (’ Polizeivorschriften ’) pub- 
lished by the German Railway Union includes, in consequence of the changed 
situation since March i, 1940, a list of the police ordinances relative to the 
transport of plants (home and foreign transport). (N achricMenblatt fiir den 
Deutschen Pfianzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang April 1940, 20. Jahrg., Nr. 4, 
S. 22). 


By Ministerial Order of March 14, 1940, based on the Decrees of 
March 28, 1929 and September 30, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1939, No. 6, p. 83; 
1932, No. 12, p. 205] with a view to preventing the introduction of the car- 
nation leaf roller [Tortrix pronubana] the importation qf carnations (cut flowers) 
is authorized up to April 30, 1940. (Ibid,). 
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By Ordinance of March 28, 1940, the Minister of Agriculture exempts 
fruits sent from abroad by post from inspection for the San Jos 4 scale [Aspi- 
diotus pernicios^us] provided that these fruits are dispatched as a gift to the 
consignee and intended for consumption by same. (Ibid). 

A research station (‘ Kartoffelkafer-Forschungsstation') for work on 
the Colorado beetle [Leptinoiarsa decemlineata] has been established at Kruft 
near Andernach, Mayen district, Rhine Province, Prussia, under the control of 
the ' Biologische Reichsanstalt fiir lyand-und Forstwirtschaft’, Berlin-Dahlem. 
This new station will specialize in the study of the biology of the Colorado beetle 
with a view to organizing, improving and simplifying control measures. [Special 
attention will be given to continuing the experiments carried out during 1936-39 
by the Franco-Geynan Station at Ahun, Creuse, France, on the resistance of 
wild potato plants to the Colorado beetle and on crossing these wild forms with 
cultivated varieties, and on the insecticides utilizable in the chemical control of 
this insect. (Ibid., Anfang Mai 1940, Nr. 5, S. 25). 

Germany (Eastern Marche). — By a Circular of January 19, 1940, the 
Minister of Agriculture gives instructions on the application of the Decree of 
November 21, 1939, relative to the control of the San Jose scale [Aspidiotus 
perniciosus], [see this Bulletin, 1940, No. 5, p. 103]. 

Any one having fruit trees and other trees and shrubs, which according 
to the official Plant Protection Service are infested or likely to be infested 
by the San Jose scale is required to destroy the trees and shrubs in question 
if other control measures do not appear to be indicated or if there is .serious 
danger of infestation spreading. 

In certain districts which will be delimited by the authorities, those con- 
cerned are obliged, during the winter season, to treat their fruit trees, and if 
necessary, also other trees and shrubs, with preparations authorized by the 
Plant Protection Service and in accordance with the instructions of an official 
sent by this Service. 

This latter prescription also applies to all usufructuaries of horticultural 
nurseries in any district. (Amtliche Pflanzemchutzbe^timmungen, Berlin, i. Fe- 
bruar 1940, Bd. XII, Nr. i, S. lo-ii). 

England and Wales. — In view on the existence of Colorado beetle 
[LepHnotarsa decemlineata] in Spain, by the Importation of Plants (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1940, restrictions have been placed upon the landing in Englapd 
and Wales of Spanish-grown plants, potatoes, raw vegetables and cider apples. 
(The Gardeners' Chronicle, London, April 27, 1940, Third Serie.s, Vol. CVII, 
No. 2783, p, 195). 

With the object of preventing the introduction of the cherry fruit fly 
[Hha^oletis cerasi], the Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 1940, dated May 3, 
1940, regulates the importation of cherries grow in Spain, France, Italy and 
Hungary during the 1940 season. (Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 64S, 

London, 1940, 4 pp.). 
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Australia (South Australia). — The Act No. 19 assented to November 
22, 1939, and which may be cited as the ' Noxious Weeds Act Amendment Act, 
1939 ' amends the Noxious Weeds Act, 1931-1938. (Anm tertio Georgii VI Regis, 
A. D, igsg, Adelaide, 1939, 2 pp.). 

Australia (New South Wales). — By Regulation 51 of November 8, 
1939, no person shall move or allow or cause to be moved out of any land 
declared to be a quarantine area on account of the presence or suspected pre- 
sence of American maize smut {Ustilago zeae), any maize or maize plant unless 
a permit in writing for such movement has first been issued by an inspector. 
No person shall plant or allow or cause to be planted any maize on any land 
within a quarantine area unless a permit in writing for such planting has first 
been is.sued by an inspector. {New South Wales. Regulation, ^lant Diseases Act, 
ig24. Sydney, 1939, i p.). 


Belgium. — A Ministerial Decree of April 15, 1940 lays down the terms 
governing the collaboration of the National Office for the marketing of agri- 
cultural and horticultural products with the official Phytopathological Service 
in regard to the sanitary inspection of plant products. [Moniteur Beige, Bru- 
xelles, 20 avril 1940, no® annee, n^ in, p. 2416). 


France. — A Ministerial Decree of April i, 1940 delimits the zones contam- 
inated by the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata] and the protection 
' zones. {Journal officiel de la Republique frangaise. Paris, 23 avril i94o,LXXIP 
ann^e, n® 102, p. 2957-2960). 

India. — By Notification No. F. 46-20/38-A of December 6, 1939, in rule 12 
of the Order published with the Notification No. F. 320-35-A of. July 20, 1936 
[see this Bulletin, 1937, No. 5, pp. 93-95], after the words ‘ produced in India 
the words ‘ or in Burma ' shall be inserted. 

The Fourth Schedule annexed to the said Order is substitued by another 
and the Fifth Schedule is amended. {The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, 
New Delhi, February, 1940, Vol. X, Pt. I, p. 98). 

By Notification No. F. 50-33/39-A 9 f December 7, 1939, in paragraph 4 
of the Order above mentioned, for the words * potatoes and sugarcane ’ the 
words ‘ potatoes, sugarcane and unmanufactured tobacco, either raw or cured 
shall be substituted. 

Paragraph 8 shall be re-numbered as paragraph 8 A, and after that paragraph 
as so re-numbered the following paragraph shall be inserted, namely: — 

‘ 8B. Unmanufactured tobacco, either raw or cured, shall not be imported 
into British India, unless, in addition to the general certificate required under 
rule 5, it is a<j«pompanied by an official certificate, that is it free from Ephestia 
elutella or that the pest does not exist in the country of origin {Ibid., p. 99). 
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Italy. — Muiisteiial Circular No. 469 of February 22, 1940 relative to the 
control of the downy mildew of the vine [Plasmopara viticola] gives instructions 
for the economic use of copper preparations by means of suitable sprayers. 
{Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero delV Agricoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, aprile 
1940, anno XII, n. 10, pp. 455-457). 

Two Royal Decrees Nos. 197 and 198 of February 29, 1940 ratify 
the curicula for the the biennal courses to be held at the Agricultural vSection 
of Technical Institute for colonial agriculture, attached to the Royal Agro- 
nomic Institute for Italian Africa [see this Bulletin, 1940, No. 5, pp. 57-58]. 
{Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno dUtalia, Roma, ii aprile 1940, anno 81®, n. 86, 
pp. 1302-1315). 

By Ministerial Decree of April 22, 1940, a competition on the basis 
of qualifications and written examinations was opened for the award of twelve 
scholarships for advanced study in plant pathology and agricultural entomology 
at the Royal In.stitutes of Phytopathological Research and Experimentation 
and at the Royal Observatories for Plant Diseases. [Ibid., 7 niaggio 1940, 
n. 107, p. 1684). 


Switzerland. — A Decree of the Federal Council, dated P'ebruary 16, 
1940, modifying the Decree of the Federal Council of April 17, 1938 [see this 
Bulletin, 1938, No. 8, p. 176] in regard to the control of the potato wart 
disease [Synchyirium endohioticum] and the Colorado beetle [Leptmotarsa decem- 
lineata] lays down that as a general rule the Confederation will reimburse 
to the canton and the communes two-thirds of the expenses incurred in the 
control of the potato wart di.sease and the Colorado beetle, if control measures 
were carried out by order of the Agricultural Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy. 

Moreover, the Confederation may: («) reduce, by means of a subsidy, the 
selling price of the products required for the compulsory treatment against 
the Colorado beetle; (6) grant a subsidy of 20 per cent, (maximum), 40 per 
cent, (maximum) in the mountain areas, in order to facilitate the purchase of 
the machinery and apparatus employed in the control of the Colorado beetle. 

The Department of Public Economy may authorize the Agricultural Di- 
vision to fix and to limit the amount of compensation to be given for the 
destruction of infested crops or harvests. 

In regard to interdiction of potato cultivation on land contaminated by 
wart disease, no compensation is allowed. {Recueil dcs lois j edit ales, Berne, 
21 f^vrier 1940, tome 56, n° 8, p. 181-182). 
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